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PEEFACE. 


The  task  of  preparing  for  the  press  a  Third  Edition  of  "  The 
Peinciples  and  Peactice  of  Medical  Jueispeudence  "  has  been 
with  me  a  labour  of  love.  For  fourteen  years  I  was  the  colleague  of 
the  late  Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor,  at  Guy's  Hospital;  and  as  such  I  had 
ample  opportunities  of  observing  his  enormous  grasp  of  all  matters 
connected  with  the  subject  of  which  these  volumes  treat. 

For  the  revision  of  the  jpresent  edition  I  alone  am  responsible, 
though  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  afforded  me 
b}'  a  few.  of  my  professional  friends.  A  superficial  glance  might 
perhaps  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that  the  present  is  a  mere  repro- 
duction, with  a  few  additions,  of  the  second  edition.  A  more  careful 
examination  will  show,  however,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case ; 
for,  whilst  I  have  not  felt  it  right  to  depart  from  the  method  of 
treatment  adopted  by  the  author,  I  have  endeavoured  to  introduce 
a  large  mass  of  new  matter,  without  increasing  the  bulk  of  the 
volumes.  This  has  been  done  by  carefully  condensing  the  some- 
times diffuse  language  in  which  cases  were  described,  without,  I 
trust,  marring  the  clearness  of  the  author's  diction.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  present,  though  scarcely  so  bulky  as  the  second 
edition,  contains  a  large  mass  of  new  matter. 

The  chapters  on  Poisoning  have  been  in  some  parts  entirely  re- 
written. This  has  been  necessitated  by  the  recent  advances  made  in 
this  department  of  forensic  medicine  ;  and  many  illustrative  cases 
have  been  added.  I  may  mention  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Lamson,  as 
an  example. 

In  many  other  departments  also  new  and  illustrative  cases  have 
been  added,  without  burthening  the  text.    I  may  refer  to  the  recent 
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trial  of  the  brothers  JPeltzer  for  .the  murder  of  M.  Bernays,  as  an 
example.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  the'  work  will  be  found  to  be  still 
worthy  of  its  place  as  the  leading  British  work  on  Medical  Juris- 
prudence. 

In  one  respect  I  have  thought  it  right  to  tone  down,  and  curtail 
materially,  Dr.  Taylor's  language.  I  refer  to  that  portion  of  the 
work  dealing  with  the  relations  of  medical  witnesses  to  the  bar. 
However  truthfully  the  author's  lively  descriptions  may  have  repre- 
sented scenes  in  Court  between  witnesses  and  barristers,  as  they 
appeared  to  his  mind,  I  felt  that  they  were  no  longer  appHcable  at 
the  present  day.  It  is  rare  indeed,  nowadays,  that  a  medical 
witness,  when  honestly  endeavouring  to  state  the  truth,  receives 
anything  but  courteous  treatment  at  the  hands  of  counsel. 

T.  S. 

Sakdhurst  Lodge,  Gresham  Road,  London,  S.W., 
March,  1883. 


AUTHOKS  PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  preparing  this  work  for  a  Second  Edition,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  divide  it  into  two  volumes.  Every  pagedias  undergone 
revision,  and  such  alterations  and  additions  have  been  made  as  the 
progress  of  time  had  rendered  necessary.  A  slight  change  has  been 
made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects,  and  this  has  been  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  chapters  from  eighty- 
seven  to  one  hundred.  Some  cases  of  old  date  have  been  omitted, 
and  replaced  by  others  of  more  recent  occurrence  and  of  more 
immediate  interest. 

The  subject  of  Medical  Evidence  has  been  enlarged,  and  in- 
corporated in  two  chapters  with  the  text  of  the  work.  In  the  section 
on  Poisoning,  in  addition  to  recent  cases  and  improved  processes  of 
analysis,  notices  of  several  new  Poisons  have  been  introduced.  In 
the  section  on  Wounds  and  Personal  Injuries,  many  new  cases  of 
medico-legal  importance  will  be  found,  and  there  have  been  con- 
siderable additions  to  the  chapters  on  Wounds  of  the  Throat  and 
Chest,  on  Blood-stains,  and  the  new  methods  of  research  proposed 
for  the  detection  of  blood,  including  Spectral  analysis  and  the 
Guaiacum  process.     The  subject  of  Cicatrices  and  other  marks 
indicative  of  personal  identity  has  acquired  great  medico -legal 
interest  in  reference  to  the  Ticliborne  Case.    The  evidence  derivable 
from  these  marks  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  appropriated  to  this 
subject ;  but  as  the  case  is  still  pending,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
summary  of  the  medical  evidence  or  to  make  any  comments  upon 
it.  Additions  of  facts  and  new  cases  have  been  made  to  the  chapters 
on  death  from  Asphyxia,  on  death  from  Starvation,  including  the 
case  of  the  Welsh  Fasting  Girl,  also  to  the  chapters  on  Criminal 
Abortion,  Infanticide,  Insanity,  and  Life  Insurance.    From  the 
large  number  of  medico-legal  cases  published  yearly  in  British  and 
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foreign  journals,  it  1ms  been  found  impossible  to  refer  to  more  than 
a  selection  of  them,  and  to  condense  the  details  as  much  as  possible, 
in  spite  of  the  increased  dimensions  of  the  work  and  its  publication 
m  two  volumes,  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  confine  it  within 
certain  limits,  and  to  insert  notices  of  those  cases  only  which 
appeared  to  have  some  immediate  and  practical  interest  for  medical 
men  and  lawyers.  When  it  has  been  found  impossible  for  want  of 
space  to  quote  a  case  fully,  numerous  references  have  been  inserted, 
showing  where  additional  information  may  be  obtained.  Some  new 
engravings  fi'om  photographs  and  original  drawings  have  been 
introduced  into  these  volumes. 

I  have  in  conclusion  to  express  my  obligations  to  many  known 
as  well  as  unknown  correspondents  in  the  professions  of  Law  and 
Medicine,  for  the  reports  of  numerous  cases  not  before  published, 
which  I  have  been  able  to  introduce  into  this  edition.  I  have  also 
to  thank  others  for  their  friendly  criticism  on  some  parts  of  the 
first  edition.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  taken  advantage  of  their 
suggestions. 

A.  S.  T. 

15,  St.  James's  Teerace,  Eegent's  Park, 
Aiirjust,  1873. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICAL  JUEISPKUDENCE — MEDICAL  AND  MEDICO-LEGAL  DUTIES 
CONTRASTED — MEDICAL  REPORTS — COKONERS'  INQUESTS — CONCEALED  MURDERS 

— INSPECTIONS   OP  THE   DEAD — TRIAL  AT  THE  ASSIZES  SUBPCENAS — DUTIES 

AND  PRIVILEGES  OP  MEDICAL  WITNESSES. 

Medical  Jurisprudence — or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  Forensic,  or 
Legal  Medicine — is  a  brancli  of  Medicine,  and  may  be  defined  to  be  that 
science  which  teaches  the  ajDplication  of  every  branch  of  medical  knowledge 
to  the  purposes  of  the  law ;  hence  its  limits  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law,  and  on  the  other,  the  whole  range  of  medicine. 
Anatomy,  physiology,  medicine,  surgery,  chemistry,  physics,  and  botany, 
lend  their  aid  as  necessity  arises ;  and  in  some  cases  all  these  branches  of 
science  are  required  to  enable  a  Court  of  Law  to  arrive  at  a  proper  con- 
clusion on  a  contested  question  affecting  life  or  property. 

Medical  jurists  are  by  no  means  agreed  upon  the  exact  boundaries  of 
their  science.  Some  authorities  include  forgery  and  coining,  and  all 
offences  requiring  purely  chemical  evidence ;  others  include  feigned  diseases, 
nuisances,  and  subjects  connected  with  public  health  or  sanitary  legislation ; 
while  one  German  writer  introduces  the  government  and  regulation  of 
Temperance  Societies.  Those  who  thus  propose  to  enlarge  the  science 
forget  the  maxim,  ^Ars  loncja,  vita  hrevis ;  '  and  they  also  forget  that,  by 
demanding  too  much  of  a  medical  practitioner,  they  may  deter  him  from 
undertaking  the  study  of  that  portion  which  may  really  prove  serviceable 
to  him  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  State  Medicine  includes  both 
Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Hygiene. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  bring  as  far  as  possible  within  a  reasonable 
compass  those  subjects  which  especially  demand  inquiry,  and  which  more 
particularly  concern  the  duties  of  the  educated  physician  and  surgeon  in 
his  relation  to  the  law.  The  definition  above  given  necessarily  implies  that 
a  medical  jurist  should  have  a  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  ^11 
branches  of  the  profession,  a  large  range  of  experience,  and  the  rare  power 
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oE  adapting  his  knowledge  and  experience  to  emergencies.  He  should  be 
able  to  elucidate  any  difficult  medico-legal  question  which  may  arise,  and 
be  prepared  at  all  times  to  make  a  cautious  selection  of  such  medical  facts, 
and  a  proper  application  of  such  medical  principles,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  a  judge  to  place  the  subject  in  an  intelligible  light  before  the 
jury,  and  to  enable  a  jury  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion. 

Medico-legal  knowledge  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  acquisition  of 
facts  as  in  the  power  of  arranging  them,  and  in  applying  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  lead  to  the  purposes  of  the  law.  A  man  may  be  a  most  skilful 
surgeon,  or  a  most  experienced  physician;  his  mind  may  be  well  stored 
with  professional  information  ;  yet  if  he  is  unable  by  the  use  of  simple 
language  to  make  his  ideas  known  to  others,  his  knowledge  will  be  of  no 
avail.  One  far  below  him  in  professional  standing  and  experience  may 
make  a  better  medical  witness. 

The  variety  of  subjects  in  which  a  medical  jurist  is  required  to  have 
knowledge  and  experience  may  alarm  a  student  of  medicine,  and  lead  him 
to  suppose  that,  as  he  cannot  make  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with  all, 
he  may  well  forego  the  labour  of  preparing  himself  in  any.    But  this 
would  be  taking  an  erroneous  view  of  his  position.    This  description  of 
the  qualifications  necessary  to  constitute  a  normal  witness  in  a  Court  of 
Law  must  not  deter  him  from  entering  on  the  study.    It  is  assuredly 
beyond  the  mental  power  of  any  individual  that  he  should  be  at  the  same 
time  profoundly  versed  in  all  the  principles  of  medicine  and  jurisprudence, 
and  that  he  should  be  able  to  answer  all  possible  questions,  and  encounter 
and  remove  all  medical  difficulties  that  may  occur  during  the  trial  of  a 
civil  or  criminal  case.    All  that  the  law  expects  from  a  medical  man  is  a 
fair  average  knowledge  not  merely  of  his  profession,  but  of  that  which  falls 
more  peculiarly  under  the  province  of  a  medical  witness.    There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  more  perfectly  a  man  has  made  himself  master  of  his 
profession,  the  better  will  he  be  fitted  to  follow  the  principles  and  apply 
himself  to  the  practice  of  medical  jurisprudence ;  but  he  must  divest  himself 
of  the  notion  that  these  principles  can  be  spontaneously  acquired,  or  that 
they  are  necessarily  derived  from  the  study  of  those  isolated  branches  of 
medicine  upon  which  medical  jurisprudence  is  based.    The  materials  for 
the  medical  jurist  undoubtedly  exist  in  these  collateral  sciences  :  but  they 
require  to  be  assorted,  selected,  and  moulded  into  shape,  before  they  can  be 
applied  to  any  useful  purpose.    A  man  may  be  well  qualified  to  practise  as 
a  physician  or  surgeon,  and  yet  find  himself  deficient  when  called  upon 
to  act  as  a  medical  witness.    There  was  no  doubt  that  John  Hunter  stood 
in  his  time  at  the  very  head  of  his  profession,  and  that  none  could  have 
profited  more  by  industry  and  experience.    If  sound  professional  know- 
ledge could  have  qualified  any  man  to  act  as  a  medical  witness,  we  should  ' 
assuredly  be  justified  in  pointing  to  him  as  an  example ;  and  yet  this  great 
man,  when  summoned  to  give  evidence  on  a  memorable  trial  for  poisoning, 
which  occurred  in  1781,  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  was  unable  to  give 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  important  question  put  to  him.    Hunter  was 
the  only  professional  witness  called  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  to  rebut 
the  charge  of  poisoning  the  deceased  by  laurel-water.    His  cross-examina- 
tion, however,  rather  strengthened  the  case  for  the  prosecution ;  and  the 
final  question  put  by  the  Court  was :  '  Give  your  opinion,  in  the  best 
manner  you  can,  one  way  or  the  other,  whether,  upon  the  whole  of  the 
symptoms  described,  the  death  proceeded  from  the  medicine  (laurel-water), 
or  any  other  causes  ?  '    ,4.  '  I  do  not  mean  to  equivocate  ;  but  when  I  tell 
the  sentiments  of  my  own  mind,  what  I  feel  at  the  time,  I  can  give  nothing 
decisive.'    With  that  candour  which  exists  in  all  great  minds.  Hunter 
admitted  his  deficiencies ;  and  he  regretted  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life 
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that,  he  had  not  directed  more  attention  to  subjects  of  this  nature.  It 
is  clear  from  his  answer  that  he  should  not  have  appeared  in  the  case 
at  all.  In  Hunter's  time  medical  jurisprudence  was  unknown  in  this 
country ;  but  the  want  of  it  was  clearly  perceived.  It  was  made  apparent 
from  the  events  of  this  remarkable  trial  {Bex  v.  Donellan,  Warwick 
Lent  Ass.,  1781),  that  a  peculiar  kind  of  experience  was  required  to  fit  a 
medical  man  to  act  as  a  witness  in  a  Court  of  Law — that  many  loose 
principles  existed  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  chemistry,  the  fallacies  of 
which  were  quite  unimportant  so  far  as  they  related  to  medical  practice, 
but  which  required  to  be  closely  sifted  and  thoroughly  examined  before 
they  could  be  received  as  evidence  in  law.  Medical  men  were  then,  as  now, 
apt  to  confound  what  is  mere  matter  of  belief  with  proof.  In  a  Court  of 
Law,  however,  the  difference  is  soon  made  apparent.  From  the  occurrence 
of  this  and  similar  cases,  there  was  an  obvious  necessity  for  the  creation 
of  a  distinct  branch  of  science  in  which  all  medical  facts  and  principles 
capable  of  serving  as  evidence  should  be  arranged,  developed,  and  explained. 
The  duties  of  a  medical  jurist  are  distinct  from  those  of  a  practising 
phj^sician  or  surgeon :  the  latter  looks  only  to  the  treatment  of  disease  or 
accident,  and  the  saving  of  life ;  but  the  object  of  the  former,  in  a  lai'ge 
proportion  of  cases,  is,  whether  in  reference  to  the  living  or  the  dead,  to  aid 
the  law  in  fixing  on  the  perpetrator  of  a  crime,  or  to  rescue  an  innocent 
person  fx'om  a  falsely  imputed  crime.  Thus  he  may  be  required  to  deter- 
mine whether,  in  a  particular  case,  the  cause  of  death  is  natural  or  violent ; 
and  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  make  an  entirely  new 
.  application  of  his  professional  knowledge.  He  has  now  the  difficult  task 
of  making  a  selection  from  those  parts  of  the  medical  sciences  which  bear 
upon  the  legal  proof  and  development  of  crime. 

Some  members  of  the  medical  profession  have  been  inclined  to  look 
upon  medico-legal  practice  as  an  unnecessary  addition  to  their  ordinary 
duties ;  but  there  are  few  who  have  been  long  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
the  profession  who  have  not  found  themselves  occasionally  placed  in 
situations  of  difiiculty  from  the  accidental  occurrence  of  cases  demanding 
medico-legal  investigation.     A  medical  man  is  summoned  to  attend  a 
person  labouring  under  the  effects  of  poison  criminally  administered,  but 
at  the  time  he  may  have  no  knowledge  or  even  suspicion  that  poison  is  the 
cause  of  the  symptoms.    In  spite  of  the  best  treatment,  death  ensues  :  here 
the  functions  of  the  medical  man  end,  and  those  of  a  medical  witness 
begin.   It  is  impossible  that  he  can  now  avoid  giving  evidence,  or  shift  the 
responsibility  to  another — the  law  will  insist  upon  his  appearance,  first  in 
the  Court  of  the  coroner,  and  afterwards  at  the  Assizes.   It  will  be  assumed 
that,  as  a  registered  member  of  the  profession,  he  is  fully  competent  to 
answer  every  question  put  to  him  by  judge  and  counsel  relative  to  the 
general  effects  of  poison ;  the  quantity  of  each  required  to  destroy  life ;  and 
the  time  within  which  a  poison  may  prove  fatal.   It  may  be  objected  to 
his  evidence,  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  the  effects  of  disease  and 
not  from  poison ;  in  which  case  the  examination  will  lead  to  a  searching 
mquiry  into  all  those  diseases  which  resemble  poisoning  in  their  symptoms 
and  post-mortem  appearances,  as  well  as  the  means  of  making  a  certain 
distinction  between  them,  and  the  fallacies  to  which  the  chemical  processes 
tor  the  detection  of  poison  are  liable.    On  another  occasion,  a  medical  man 
may  be  called  to  render  assistance  to  one  who  has  been  stabbed  in  a  quarrel, 
and  who  speedily  dies  from  the  wound.    The  office  of  the  surgeon  here 
ceases,  while  that  of  the  medical  jurist  commences.    He  must  now  be  pro- 
pared  to  answer  numerous  questions,  all  bearing  upon  the  legal  proof  of 
Tnl™^      necessary  in  law,  although  apparently  superfluous  in  surgery, 
ihus  he  may  be  asked  to  state  the  precise  characters  of  a  wound  inflicted 
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upon  the  body  of  a  man  soon  after  death,  and  by  what  moans  a  particular  | 
wound  was  inflicted.  Was  it  homicidal  or  accidental?  The  amount  of 
blood  lost  ?  Whether  the  person  could  have  moved  or  performed  any  act 
after  receiving  it  ?  Are  certain  stains  found  upon  his  clothes,  or  upon  a 
knife  belonging  to  him,  owing  to  effused  blood  or  other  causes  ?  Whether 
any  and  what  statements  were  made  by  the  dying  man,  and  what  were  the 
precise  circumstances  under  which  they  were  made  ?  It  need  hardly  be 
observed  that  questions  of  this  nature  are  rarely  noticed,  except  in  a  cursory 
manner,  by  professors  of  chemistry  and  surgery,  and  a  medical  man  is  not 
likely  to  acquire  the  means  of  answering  them  by  intuition.  On  the  other 
hand,  regarding  ourselves  as  living  in  a  civilized  state,  in  which  the  detec- 
tion and  punishment  of  crimes  against  life  and  property  are  indispensable 
to  the  security  to  all,  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  their  importance.  Unless 
a  witness  is  able  to  return  answers  to  these  questions  when  a  public 
necessity  occurs,  a  guilty  man  may  escape  punishment  or  an  innocent  man 
may  be  condemned.  He  may  thus  most  seriously  injure  his  own  reputa- 
tion ;  for  it  is  certain  that  his  qualifications  as  a  physician,  surgeon,  or 
general  practitioner,  however  great,  will  not  shield  him  from  the  reproach, 
of  having  caused  a  failure  of  justice. 

Thus,  then,  it  is  obvious  that  the  duties  of  a  medical  jurist  are  of  a 
highly  responsible  nature  and  of  great  importance  to  society,  while  the  cases 
which  call  them  into  exercise  are  of  purely  accidental  occurrence.  A 
medical  practitioner  who  thinks  himself  secure  in  the  most  retired  comer 
of  the  kingdom,  is  liable  to  find  himself  suddenly  summoned  as  a  witness 
on  a  trial,  to  answer  questions  which  perhaps  during  a  long  period  of 
practice  he  had  been  led  to  regard  as  trifling  and  unimportant.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  can  avoid  exposing  his  de- 
ficiencies, and  the  final  question  will  be.  Have  you  ever  attended  to  or  thought 
of  these  subjects  hefore  ?  A  negative  answer  to  this  question,  while  it 
commonly  brings  with  it  public  censure,  will  in  most  instances  lead  to  the 
acquittal  of  the  accused  in  spite  of  strong  presumptions  of  guilt. 

The  truth  of  this  picture  will  be  felt  and  acknowledged  by  those  who 
have  been  a  few  years  engaged  in  practice.  The  records  of  our  law-courts 
contain  many  unfortunate  exposures,  which  might  have  been  easily  avoided 
liad  the  witnesses  only  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  to 
them  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  but  they  had  unreflectingly 
acted  on  the  principle  that  medical  jurisprudence  was  a  dry,  dull,  and  use- 
less study,  and  that  the  practice  of  it  was  remote  and  speculative.  This- 
feeling  is,  however,  fast  disappearing.  Those  who  have  been  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  give  their  attention  to  it  have  in  subsequent  cases  taken 
care  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  ordeal  through  which  every  medical 
witness  must  pass. 

Some  medical  men  who  have  treated  legal  medicine  with  indifference 
have  occasionally  ventured  to  act  as  witnesses,  thinking  that  the  subjects  on 
which  they  were  likely  to  be  examined  were  so  little  known  to  judge  and 
counsel  that  even  hazardous  or  rash  statements  would  escape  observation : 
such  witnesses,  however,  have  often  found  to  their  cost  that  they  were 
labouring  under  a  gi'eat  delusion.  Various  circumstances  have  led,  in 
recent  times,  to  the  acquisition  of  much  medico-legal  knowledge  by  lawyers, 
especially  in  relation  to  questions  connected  with  wounds,  child-murder,  and 
poisoning;  and  they  are  not  slow  in  detecting  and  exposing  a  mere  pretender 
who  attempts  to  shelter  himself  by  vague  or  evasive  statements  and  technical 
language.  There  are  few  counsel  engaged  in  any  civil  or  criminal  case  of 
importance  who  do  not  take  care  to  fortify  themselves,  under  medical  advice, 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  views  of  standard  medical  writers  on  the 
subject  in  dispute  ;  and  with  these  works  before  them,  and  with  their  pro- 
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vei-bial  acuteness,  he  must  indeed  be  a  clever  witness  who  can  succeed  in 
Tssin-  off  an  erroneous  or  evasive  answer  to  a  medico-legal  question. 

It  ?s  a  frequent  charge  against  members  of  the  medical  profession,  that 
•fi  a  Court  of  Law  they  are  the  worst  witnesses  on  matters  of  fact  and 
ninion  This  is  an  unmerited  censure.  Those  who  are  ready  to  make  this 
rharcre  overlook  the  complexity  and  difficulty  of  the  questions  which  are 
^ut  to  medical  men  compared  with  those  put  to  other  witnesses.  They 
also  foro-et  that  medical  men  are  much  more  frequently  summoned  as 
witnesses  than  the  members  of  the  two  other  learned  professions.  Their 
evidence  obtains  greater  publicity,  and  is  necessarily  exposed  to  greater 
criticism.  The  author  was,  on  one  occasion,  present  at  a  trial  before  Lord 
Truro  in  which  the  action  was  between  two  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion and  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  were  chiefly  barristers,  solicitors,  or 
solicitors'  clerks.  The  questions  put  to  the  witnesses  were  so  cleverly  met 
and  so  technically  evaded,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  a  plain 
statement  or  a  consistent  history  of  the  most  simple  facts  of  the  case.  A 
direct  answer  could  not  be  procured  on  any  question,  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  witnesses  gave  their  testimony  elicited  on  several  occasions  re- 
bukes from  the  judge.  The  fact  is,  that  good  and  bad  witnesses  are  to 
be  met  with  in  every  profession ;  under  equal  conditions  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  one  would  furnish  a  greater  number  of  incompetent 
witnesses  than  another.  It  is  certainly  the  fault  of  medical  men  that  they 
are  not  generally  prepared  for  the  questions  which  are  likely  to  arise  in 
a  case  on  which  they  know  they  will  be  required  to  give  evidence.  ^  This 
want  of  preparation  frequently  applies  to  facts  as  well  as  to  opinions. 
Thus,  in  reference  to  a  case  on  which  a  charge  of  murder  or  manslaughter 
may  be  ultimately  founded,  a  medical  man  who  is  called  in,  frequently 
omits  to  observe  many  circumstances  because  they  appear  to  him  to  be 
irrelevant  or  to  have  little  importance,  although  at  the  subsequent  trial  he 
may  find,  to  his  dismay,  that  they  actually  become  the  turning-points  of 
innocence  or  guilt.  Medical  observation  as  a  result  of  professional  habits 
is,  on  these  occasions,  in  general  confined  to  only  one  set  of  circumstances 
— the  recognition  and  treatment  of  disease  or  personal  injury ;  but  medico- 
legal observation  should  take  a  much  wider  range  than  this,  and  should  be 
directed  to  all  the  surrounding  facts  and  incidents  of  a  case.  The  essential 
difference  in  the  two  kinds  of  practice  is,  that  circumstances  whicli  are  of 
no  interest  in  a  medical  or  surgical  point  of  view  are  often  of  the  greatest 
value  and  importance  in  legal  medicine.  It  is  obvious  that  if  they  are 
not  observed  by  a  medical  witness  when  he  is  first  summoned  to  the  injured 
person,  whether  dying  or  dead,  it  will  be  out  of  his  power  to  meet  many  of 
the  questions  which  must  arise  in  the  progress  of  the  case.  The  non- 
observance  of  these  facts  is  a  serious  evil,  and  often  carries  with  it,  although 
unjustly,  an  imputation  of  professional  ignorance. 

The  first  duty,  therefore,  of  a  medical  jurist  is  to  cultivate  a  faculty 
of  minute  observation  of  medical  and  moral  circumstances.  This,  when 
combined  with  a  general  knowledge  of  what  the  law  requires  as  evidence, 
will  enable  him  to  meet  in  a  satisfactory  manner  all  the  scientific  questions 
that  may  be  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  a  case.  The  exercise  of  this 
faculty  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  performance  of  his  duties  as 
a  physician  or  sui'geon.  Some  eminent  professional  men  have  been  known 
to  possess  this  power  as  a  natural  gift.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  called  to  seo 
IX,  man  who,  while  sitting  in  his  chair  in  a  private  room,  had  been  mortally 
wounded  by  a  pistol-shot  from  the  hands  of  an  unseen  person.  Sir  Astley 
having  done  what  was  necessary  respecting  the  wound,  compared  closely 
the  direction  from  which  the  pistol  was  fired  with  the  position  of  tho 
wounded  man,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pistol  must  have 
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been  fired  by  a  left-banded  man.  The  only  left-banded  man  known  to  be  on 
the  premises  at  the  time  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  deceased,  against 
Avhom  there  was  no  suspicion;  but  this  acute  observation  led  to  his  an-est 
and  trial,  and  he  was  subsequently  convicted  of  this  act  of  murder. 

The  condition  and  position  of  the  body  of  a  person  dead  from  wounds, 
the  position  of  a  weapon,  and  the  state  of  the  dress  and  weapon,  as  weli 
as  the  form  and  direction  of  the  wound  itself,  are  not  always  noticed  with 
sufficient  accuracy.  It  is,  however,  only  right  to  say  that  many  medical  men 
in  the  present  day  show  great  acumen  in  their  examination  of  these  cases. 
The  author  was  present  at  a  trial  for  murder  in  which  the  evidence  showed 
that  a  man  had  been  stabbed  in  the  chest,  and  he  died  almost  instantly  from 
a  wound  in  the  heart.  The  act  had  been  perpetrated  by  some  one  in  a 
crowd  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  but  no  one  was  seen  to  strike  the  blow, 
and  no  weapon  was  found  near  the  spot.  The  surgeon  observed  that  the 
wound  in  the  chest  was  sharp  at  one  angle  and  rounded  at  the  other,  and 
he  gave  his  opinion  that  the  wound  had  been  inflicted  with  a  knife  having 
one  sharp  edge,  and  not  with  a  dagger  or  double-edged  knife.  Within  a 
few  hours  after  the  occurrence,  a  man  was  arrested  on  suspicion  and  a  knife 
which  he  attempted  to  conceal  was  taken  from  him.  It  was  in  a  sheath, 
and  had  at  this  time  wet  blood  upon  it,  showing  a  recent  use  of  the  weapon. 
It  was  a  pointed  knife,  with  a  broad  blade,  and  one  sharp  edge  only — such 
a  weapon  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  surgeon,  would  have  produced  the  stab 
in  the  chest.  The  man  was  tried  and  convicted,  the  observation  of  the 
surgeon  respecting  the  state  of  the  wound  and  the  weapon  furnishing  im- 
portant evidence  of  his  guilt.  On  the  other  hand,  want  of  observation  may 
lead  to  the  discharge  of  guilty  persons.  A  woman  was  found  dead  in  her 
bed,  with  some  lacerated  wounds  of  the  scalp :  there  was  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  these  had  been  produced  by  criminal  violence,  but  it  was 
suggested  for  the  defence  that  as  there  were  projecting  nails  at  the  head  of 
the  bed,  these  lacerations  might  have  arisen  from  accident — a  suggestion 
supported  to  some  extent  by  the  medical  evidence.  An  experienced  witness, 
however,  stated  that  from  his  examination  he  did  not  believe  that  the  nails, 
even  if  they  were  in  the  bedstead  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  could  have 
produced  the  wounds.  He  also  said  that  as  blood  had  issued  from  the 
wounds,  and  there  was  no  blood  about  the  nails  or  this  part  of  the  bed 
around  them,  he  did  not  believe  that  the  head  had  at  any  time  come  in 
contact  with  the  nails.  Those  who  were  first  called  to  the  dead  body  had 
omitted  to  notice  whether  there  was  anything  on  or  near  to  the  bed  to 
account  for  the  wounds  on  the  scalp,  and  they  were  quite  unable  to  say 
whether  there  were  or  were  not  any  projecting  nails  at  the  head  of  the  bed 
when  they  first  examined  the  body.  The  prisoner  was  discharged  on  the 
Scotch  verdict  of  '  Not  proven ; '  and  there  was  some  reason  to  believe  that 
he  escaped  through  manufactured  evidence,  i.e.  that  the  nails  had  been  driven 
into  the  head  of  the  bed  subsequently  to  the  death  of  the  woman.  At  any 
rate,  it  seems  perfectly  clear  from  a  general  view  of  the  medical  evidence, 
that  the  wounds  could  not  have  been  produced  by  the  nails  in  the  manner 
suggested,  and  that  the  wounded  portion  of  the  scalp  had  not  at  any  time 
been  in  contact  with  them.  As  they  were  lacerated  wounds,  and  so  might 
have  been  produced  by  nails,  the  accused  had  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
which  was  thus  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  jury. 

The  judge  who  tried  this  case  remarked  that  '<x  medical  man,  rvJien 
he  sees  a  dead  body,  should  notice  everything.''  Undoubtedly  he  should 
observe  everything  which  could  throw  a  light  upon  the  production  of 
wounds  or  other  injuries  found  upon  it.  It  should  not  be  left  to  policemen 
to  say  whether  there  were  any  marks  of  blood  on  the  dress  or  on  the 
hands  of  the  deceased,  or  on  the  furniture  in  the  room.    The  dress  of  the 
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deceased  as  well  as  the  body  should  be  always  closely  examined  at  once  on 
the  spot  by  a  medical  man.  The  importance  o£  this  precaution  is  well 
iUustrated  by  a  case  related  in  another  page,  in  which  a  man  just  escaped 
committal  on  what  would  have  proved  a  false  charge  of  murder,  by  reason 
of  the  examination  of  an  article  of  dress  accidentally  produced  at  the 
adiourned  inquest. 

There  is  another  point  which  is  frequently  omitted  on  these  occasions, 
and  the  omission  may  give  rise  to  great  inconvenience  if  not  to  a  failure  of 
iustice.  Thus,  in  reference  to  a  dead  body,  no  observation  is  made  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  whether  it  or  any  part  of  it  is  cold  or  warm ;  whether  the 
limbs  are  cold  and  rigid,  or  cold  and  pliant.  In  a  medical  and  surgical 
view  these  conditions  of  the  body  are  of  no  importance,  but  medico- 
legally,  if  the  facts  are  observed,  they  may  enable  a  witness  to  speak  with 
greater  or  less  probability  as  to  the  time  of  death  :  this  may  make  all  the 
difference  between  the  acquittal  and  conviction  of  a  person  charged  with 
murder.  The  case  of  Gardner,  elsewhere  related,  will  show  the  importance 
of  observations  of  this  kind.  The  circumstances  which  chiefly  require 
notice  on  these  occasions  have  been  fully  described  in  the  section  on 
Wounds.  In  reference  to  supposed  death  from  poison,  other  matters  will 
also  require  special  attention.  These  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the  chapters 
on  Poisoning. 

It  may  stimulate  the  attention  of  a  medical  practitioner  in  reference  to 
these  inquiries,  if  he  is  informed  that  it  is  a  great  art  of  counsel  who  defend 
persons  charged  with  murder  or  manslaughter  to  endeavour  to  discover 
what  he  omitted  to  do.  Although  sometimes  the  omission  may  be  really  o£ 
no  medical  importance  whatever,  yet  it  may  be  placed  before  the  jury  in 
such  a  strong  light  that  the  accused  obtains  the  benefit  of  a  doubt.  The 
omission  may  be  attributed  to  professional  ignorance,  or,  what  is  worse  to 
professional  bias — a  determination  to  find  proofs  of  guilt  against  the  '  un- 
happy prisoner  at  the  bar ' — when  the  facts  might  be  innocently  explained 
by  a  want  of  experience  on  the  part  of  the  witness  in  dealing  with  cases  of 
this  nature. 


Medical  Reports  for  Inquests. — If  we  except  medical  experts,  who  are 
selected  according  to  their  experience  in  different  branches  of  the  profession, 
medical  men  have  no  option  respecting  medico-legal  practice,  for  the  cases 
which  give  rise  to  medico-legal  questions  are  always  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  general  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.     The  initiation  of 
criminal  proceedings  in  England  and  Ireland  is  generally  in  the  court  of 
the  Coroner.    Unless  the  medical  man  is  supposed  to  be  implicated  by 
maltreatment  or  otherwise  in  the  death  of  a  person,  an  order  is  issued  to 
hun  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  body  and  report  the  results.  In  reference 
to  cases  of  poisoning,  wounds,  and  alleged  child-murder,  the  points  to 
which  he  should  especially  direct  his  attention  will  be  found  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  chapters  on  those  subjects.    At  the  time  of  the  inspection 
and  analysis  he  should  make  notes  of  all  that  he  observes  and  does ;  and 
upon  this  he  may  base  a  report,  which  should  be  a  summary  of  the  medical 
facts,  and  of  the  conclusions  based  upon  them  expressed  as  much  as  possible 
in  untechnical  language.    In  another  part  of  the  work  the  reader  will  find 
a  description  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  on  such  occasions,  as  well  as  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  notes  are  permitted  to  be  referred  to  by 
a  medical  witness;  and  the  rules  for  drawing  up  medico-legal  reports  are 
also  fully  explained. 

There  are  frequently  defects  in  these  reports  which  it  is  desirable  to  point 
Tt!'  ^'^^^^'^^^ts  are  sometimes  drawn  up  in  exaggerated  language :  at 

others  they  are  overloaded  with  technical  and  unintelligible  terms,  and  the 
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meats  ''The  ^^.^'^'"'1^  ^"^P  ^^^^inct  from  bis  com- 

-wltlTv^^^^^^^^  Z/^\''"f?l  Tf'""''  inadmissible, 
of  medic  1     ^''^  ^^^y  tl^e  practice 

purposes  to  f^T"^  ^^^^^^^  professional 

Eved  in  tl^o  '^^Sf'^'^^  language.     Thus  it  may  be 

ODserved  in  the  drawing  up  of  an  ordinary  post-mortem  examinafinn  tlnr. 
Iming-membrane  of  the  stomach  is  described  as  being  'XseV^^^^^^^^ 
or  some  part  is  'considerably'  injected,  or  a  cavity  is  'TnoJmouX  ' 
distended  Expressions  thus  loosely  employed  convey  to  the  lejl^ind  a 
widely-difEerent  meaning  from  that  inteAded  by  the  reporter  They^^^^^^^^ 
a  so  great  difficulty  m  evidence  if  withdrawn  or  modified-a  chan'e  Xch 
other  circumstances  may  show  to  be  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  thev 
place  the  witness  in  an  undesirable  position  before  the  Court.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  retained,  they  may  render  the  facts  unsusceptible  of  explanation 
upon  any  theory  of  natural  disease.  Such  descriptions  obviously  implv  a 
comparison  with  similar  conditions  in  numerous  other  dead  bodies  •  but 
what  IS  the  standard  by  which  they  are  really  measured,  and  what  oppor- 
tunity has  the  witness  had  of  creating  such  a  standard  in  his  own  mind  ^ 
In  general,  it  will  be  found  that  such  expressions  have  been  used  without 
proper  consideration,  from  a  habit  acquired  by  the  writer  in  reporting 
cases  for  the  information  of  medical  men  only.  Let  him  who  is  inclined  to 
use  them  bear  in  mind  that  barristers  look  much  more  closely  to  the  strict 
signification  of  words  than  medical  men,  and  that  they  are  always  disposed 
to  distrust  the  judgment  of  one  Avho  cannot  speak  or  write  without  resorting 
to  the  use  of  the  superlative  degree. 

The  free  use  of  technical  terms  in  drawing  up  reports  may  be  attributed 
to  a  similar  practice  in  the  profession.   Putting  aside  those  cases  in  which 
a  medical  man  thinks  he  is  displaying  his  erudition  by  the  selection  and 
use  of  such  terms,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  numbers  of  medical 
practitioners  fall  into  this  practice  from  mere  habit.   They  think  they  are 
addressing  the  report  to  a  medical  society,  instead  of  a  coroner  and  jury 
who  have  never  in  their  reading  or  experience  met  with  such  terms,  and 
to  whom  therefore  they  are  unintelligible.    In  a  report  on  the  appearances 
in  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  suffered  from  chronic  insanity,  the  following 
passage  occurred : — '  The  only  morbid  appearance  in  the  brain  was  an 
atheromatous  deposit  in  the  Pons  Varolii,  near  the  situation  of  the  locus 
niger.'    In  another  document,  the  reporter  stated,  for  the  information  of  a 
coroner's  jury,  that  the  '  integuments  of  the  cranium  were  reflected,  and 
the  calvariuru  was  exposed.'    If  a  reporter  will  use  such  terms  as  ^these  or 
others  of  a  similar  kind,  such  as  'parietes  of  the  abdomen,'  'epigastrium,' 
*  hypertrophy  of  the  liver,'  when  it  would  require  no  more  trouble  to  put 
what  he  means  in  plain  English,  he  must  be  prepared  to  have  his  meaning 
perverted  or  wholly  misunderstood.     Setting  aside  the  men  who  act  as 
jurors,  it  may  be  observed  that  educated  persons,  such  as  coroners  and 
magistrates,  do  not  commonly  include  professional  terms  within  the  range 
of  their  studies.   There  are  but  few  of  them  who  understand  the  difference 
between  perineum  and  peritoneum,  or  the  meaning  of  the  words  hemi- 
spheres of  the  brain,  pia  mater,  puncta  cruenta,  corpora  quadrigemina, 
centrum  ovale,  &c.     They  are  not  likely  to  know  the  difference  between 
the  cardia  and  pylorus,  nor  the  nature  or  situation  of  the  duodenum,  jeju- 
num, ileum  or  caecum,  and  are  as  ready  to  consider  them  to  be  parts  of  the 
liver  or  urinary  bladder  as  of  the  intestines.    On  one  occasion,  a  learned 
judge  asked  for  an  exjDlanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  'alimentary  canal.' 
A  slight  consideration  will  show  to  any  medical  practitioner  that  refined 
professional  language  is  wholly  misplaced  in  a  report  which  is  intended  to 
inform  and  convince  the  minds  of  ordinary  men  upon  plain  matters  of  fact. 
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The  last  point  which  calls  for  comment  in  refei-ence  to  medical  reports 
19  the  loose  manner  in  which  facts  and  comments  upon  facts,  as  well  as 
heai-say  statements  and  arguments,  are  sometimes  found  blended.  If  a 
reporter  takes  care  to  eliminate  facts  from  comment,  his  report  is  ad- 
missible, and  may  be  read  at  the  inquest  or  trial  as  evidence.  The  facts 
are  for  the  jury— the  comments  upon  the  facts,  introduced  by  the  reporter, 
may  or  may  not  be  just,  and  are  therefore  not  evidence.  Their  correctness 
or  relevancy  to  the  case  will  be  elicited  in  the  cross-examination.  As  a  rule, 
nothino-  should  be  entered  in  a  report  which  is  not  connected  with  the 
subjecfof  inquiry,  and  which  has  not  actually  fallen  under  the  observation 
of  the  reporter.  The  introduction  of  hearsay  statements — i.e.  statements 
made  by  others,  or  of  circumstances  which  have  come  to  his  knowledge 
through  public  rumour— should  be  carefully  avoided. 

In  the  case  of  M'Lachlan,  who  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Jessie 
M'Pherson  (Glasgow  Aut.  Circ,  1862),  some  discussion  arose  upon  what 
should  and  what  should  not  find  a  place  in  a  medical  report.  A  report 
was  put  in  at  the  trial,  in  which  the  surgeon  of  police,  who  had  been 
authorized  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  of  deceased, 
stated,  in  commencing  his  report,  that  the  body  had  been  found  ^  under 
circumstances  of  great  suspicion,'  in  a  front  room,  &c.  The  judge  re- 
marked that  this  was  matter  which  was  not  suitable  to  a  medical  report. 
So  again,  in  reference  to  the  conclusions  drawn,  the  first  and  third  were 
•as  follows  : — 

1.  '  That  this  woman  (the  deceased)  was  murdered,  and  that  with 
extreme  ferocity.' 

3.  '  That  a  severe  struggle  had  tahen  place  before  death.'' 
The  suggestion  of  murder  was  an  anticipation  of  the  verdict  of  the 
jury.    As  a  general  rule,  conclusions  are  limited  to  the  cause  of  death,  and 
no  reference  is  made  to  ferocity. 

The  difficulties  arose  from  the  introduction  of  comments  into  the  report. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  conflict  or  struggle,  as  far  as  the  examination 
went.  The  facts  upon  which  the  witness  relied  as  evidence  of  a  struggle 
were  equally  consistent  with  the  dragging  of  the  body  after  death. 

In  a  medical  report  of  an  analysis  in  a  case  of  suspected  poisoning,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  all  the  details  of  an  analysis  should  be  entered.  A  general 
statement  of  the  results,  to  the  effect  that  certain  tests  and  processes  had 
been  used,  will  be  sufficient.    In  the  various  analyses  connected  with  the 
case  of  Cook  and  Ann  Palmer  {Beg.  v.  Palmer,  C.C.O.,  May,  1856),  an 
application  was  made  to  Dr.  Rees  and  the  author  to  give  to  the  prisoner's 
attorney,  before  the  trial,  a  statement  of  the  whole  of  the  details  of  their 
analysis  of  antimony  and  strychnine.    They  declined  to  do  this  without 
^authority.    The  Queen's  Bench  was  appealed  to,  and  Lord  Campbell  de- 
cided that  there  was  no  legal  ground  on  which  such  a  demand  could  be 
enforced.    Considering  that  the  medical  evidence  against  the  prisoner  was 
clear 'and  conclusive,  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  advised  that  they  should 
concede  the  point,  although  admitted  to  be  neither  in  accordance  with  law 
nor  custom.    Upon  this  advice  they  acted,  but  it  is  not  a  course  to  be 
recommended  to  any  scientific  witness  to  follow  in  a  future  case.  The 
result  was  that,  before  the  trial,  these  memoranda  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  some  chemists  retained  for  the  defence,  with  a  view  to  hostile 
-criticism.  Portions  of  them  appeared  in  a  garbled,  fragmentary,  and  incor- 
rect form  in  some  journals  and  newspapers,  with  comments  attacking  the 
processes  and  conclusions  before  their  evidence  had  been  given.  It  was  well 
known  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown  were 
precluded  from  making  any  reply  or  giving  any  explanation.    No  medical 
man  is  called  upon  to  lay  himself  open  to  attacks  of  this  nature,  or  to 
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furnisli  materials  for  a  cross-examination  to  '  medical  counsel '  acting  in 
the  interests  of  a  prisoner.  In  regard  to  the  chemical  research  for  poisons, 
chemists  generally  differ  about  the  process  which  it  may  be  desirable  to 
pursue  in  a  given  case ;  and  although  the  same  result  may  be  reached  by 
various  methods,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  find  one  who  will  assert  that 
his  IS  the  only  correct  process,  and  that  all  others  are  fallacious,  or  to  raise 
by  such  counter-statements  that  kind  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  a  jury  which 
may  lead  to  the  discrediting  of  a  witness's  results. 

Upon  a  medical  report,  and  such  evidence  as  may  be  required  to  explain 
it,  an  accused  person  may  be  committed  for  trial  at  the  Assizes,  either  by 
a  coroner  or  magistrate.  In  the  first  stage  of  proceedings  under  these 
circumstances,  the  medical  witness  goes  before  the  Grand  Jury,  and  there, 
after  the  administration  of  an  oath,  he  is  required  to  make  a  general  state- 
ment of  what  he  knows  of  the  matter.  Such  questions  are  put  as  may  be 
Becessary  to  elucidate  the  cause  of  death ;  and  on  the  finding  of  a  true  bill 
for  murder  or  manslaughter,  the  accused  is  placed  upon  his  trial  before  one 
of  the  judges  of  assize.  According  to  the  variable  circumstances  attend- 
ing such  cases,  the  medical  evidence  is  called  for  at  an  early  or  late  stage 
of  the  proceedings.  When  it  is  at  all  doubtful  whether  the  cause  of  death 
was  owing  to  any  criminal  act,  it  is  called  for  at  the  commencement  of  the 
case,  in  order  to  lay  a  distinct  foundation  for  further  inquiry. 

It  is  Becessary  that  a  medical  witness  should  remember  that  copies  of  his 
report  and  depositions,  either  before  a  coroner  or  magistrate,  are  usually 
placed  in  the  hands  of  counsel  as  well  as  of  the  judge,  and  that  his  evidence, 
as  it  is  given  at  the  trial,  is  compared  word  for  word  with  that  which  has 
been  already  put  on  record.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  not 
generally  known  to  members  of  the  medical  profession,  and  thus  it  happens 
that  either  from  failure  of  memory,  want  of  accurate  observation,  or 
carelessness  in  giving  evidence  at  coroners'  inquests,  medical  witnesses  lay 
themselves  open  to  severe  censure,  either  by  stating  matters  differently  at 
the  trial,  or  by  giving  a  very  different  complexion  to  the  facts.  Any 
serious  deviations  from  what  is  on  record  will  of  course  tell  unfavourably 
for  the  witness,  supply  materials  for  a  severe  cross-examination,  and  form 
an  excellent  ground  of  defence  for  the  prisoner.  The  witness's  weakness  is 
the  prisoner's  opportunity,  and  of  course  liis  counsel  will  not  lose  the  occa- 
sion of  impressing  upon  the  jury  that  a  man  who  can  on  oath  give  two 
different  accounts  of  the  same  transaction  is  not  to  be  believed  on  either. 


Coroners^  Inquests. — The  proceedings  at  Coroners'  inquests  are  treated 
too  lightly  by  medical  men.  The  ignorant  and  uneducated  class  of  persons 
who  often  constitute  the  jury,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
inquiry  usually  takes  place,  are  not  calculated  to  inspire  great  respect  for 
these  initiatory  proceedings ;  but  still  by  law  and  custom  coroners'  inquisi- 
tions are,  and  have  been  for  ages  in  this  country,  the  primary  tribunals  for 
inquiring  into  and  determining  the  cause  of  death  in  cases  of  suspected 
violence  ;  and  they  are  therefore  deserving  of  more  attention  than  is  usually 
shown  to  them  by  medical  witnesses.  The  observations  elsewhere  made  in 
reference  to  inquests  in  alleged  child  murder  apply  to  all  other  cases 
demanding  medical  evidence.  As  a  rule,  in  all  inquests  which  are  likely 
to  end  in  a  committal  of  the  accused  person,  a  medical  man  who  is  giving 
his  evidence  before  a  coroner,  usually  in  the  room  of  a  small  inn,  is  virtually 
delivering  it  before  a  judge  of  assize;  and  this  fact  alone,  if  not  a  respect 
for  the  Court,  should  induce  him  to  give  the  evidence  guardedly,  and  with 
a  due  consideration  of  the  serious  results  to  which  exaggerations  or  mis- 
statements may  ultimately  lead.  The  deposition  should  be  always  read  by 
or  to  the  witness,  before  he  signs  it.    It  is  therefore  easy  for  him  to  correct 
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any  error  which  may  have  crept  into  the  document  by  reason  of  the 
ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  coroner's  or  magistrate's  clerk 

Coroners'  inquisitions  are  so  intimately  associated  with  the  practice  ot 
medical  iurisprudence  in  reference  to  criminal  cases,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
nass  over  this  subject  without  pointing  out  what  must  be  regarded  as  the 
defects  of  this  method  of  inquiry.  The  4th  Edward  I.,  stat.  2,  on  which 
coroners  profess  to  act,  directs  that,  'upon  information,'  they  shall  'go  to 
the  place  where  any  be  slain  or  suddenly  dead,'  and  make  due  inquiry  as 
to  the  cause,  &c.,  before  a  jury  selected  from  persons  living  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  information  upon  which  a  coroner  generally  acts  is,— 
1  Notice  from  a  beadle,  or  other  officer  of  the  parish  (whose  zeal  is  some- 
times stimulated  by  a  fee  or  salary)  of  any  death  from  sudden  or  supposed 
unusual  causes.  2.  Notice  from  a  medical  man  who  may  have  attended 
the  deceased,  and  who  communicates  his  suspicion  that  the  cause  of  death 
is  not  natural.  3.  Notice  from  a  registrar  of  deaths  that  no  cause  has  been 
assigned  in  a  particular  case,  or  that  there  has  been  a  rapid  death  after  a 
short  illness. 

The  conclusion  to  which  experience  leads  in  reference  to  these  inquiries 
is,  that  the  system  affords  no  certainty  for  the  detection  of  crime  ;  that 
it  affords  no  protection  to  those  who  are  wrongly  charged  with  crime ;  and 
lastly,  that  in  some  cases  it  screens  a  criminal  by  a  verdict  based  upon  an 
imperfect  inquiry,  in  which  the  important  medical  facts  are  either  not 
understood  or  are  misinterpreted  by  the  jury.  A  remarkable  illustration 
of  this  statement  has  been  furnished,  in  reference  to  an  inquest  held  in 
Suffolk,  in  Sept.,  1867.  A  druggist  applied  to  the  ulcerated  breast  of  a 
woman  suffering  from  cancer,  thirty  grains  of  morphia  in  powder.  The 
woman  was  soon  afterwards  seized  with  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by 
morphia  in  a  severe  form,  and  she  died  in  ten  hours.  The  druggist,  when 
examined  at  the  inquest,  admitted  that  he  had  applied  this  large  quantity 
of  a  powerful  poison,  and  in  his  judgment  it  was  a  right  and  proper 
application.  There  was  medical  evidence  that  the  woman  had  died  from 
poisoning  with  morphia  by  absorption,  on  which  fact  there  could  not  indeed 
be  two  opinions.  The  coroner  summed  up  the  case,  and  the  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  '  death  from  natural  causes.' 

Admitting  that  some  crimes  (which  might  have  remained  concealed) 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  this  system,  as  the  inquiry  is  now  con- 
ducted, it  fails  to  exercise  any  deterring  influence  on  criminals.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  there  is  no  inspection  of  a  dead  body.  This  is  probably 
in  order  to  avoid  delay  or  the  expenses  of  a  post-mortem  examination.  It 
would  be  easy  to  point  to  cases  in  which  death  by  poison  has  been  thus 
concealed,  and  the  fact  has  only  come  to  light  by  accident  some  years 
afterwards.  With  rare  exceptions,  indeed,  is  it  justifiable  on  the  part  of 
a  coroner  to  hold  an  inquiry  on  a  dead  body  without  a  strict  external  and 
internal  examination  of  the  body.  Either  the  inquiry  is  necessary,  or  it 
is  not.  If  not  necessary,  the  coroner  is  to  blame  in  holding  it ;  if  neces- 
sary, an  inspection  of  the  body  is  the  very  essence  of  the  inquiry,  where  it 
refers  to  one  who  '  has  been  slain  or  is  suddenly  dead.' 

The  author  was  once  an  attendant  at  a  funeral ;  it  was  delayed,  and  the 
cause  of  the  delay  was  this : — An  inquest  had  been  held  on  the  body  (a 
case  of  very  sudden  death  in  a  state  of  health),  and  a  verdict  of  '  Death 
from  disease  of  the  heart '  had  been  returned.  There  had  been  no  inspection 
of  the  body.  "When  the  grave-clothes  were  removed,  and  the  body  was  ex- 
amined, it  was  found  to  be  covered  with  bruises,  and  some  of  the  muscles  of 
the  thigh  were  found  reduced  to  a  jelly  by  blows.  Death  had  been  clearly 
caused  by  violence.  But  an  inquiry  before  a  coroner  for  two  days  had,  with 
all  the  usual  formalities  of  medical  evidence,  &c.,  resulted  in  a  verdict  of 
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*  Peath  from  disease  of  the  heart.'  Within  two  hours  only  of  the  body 
being  put  into  the  ground,  it  was  clearly  proved  to  be  nn  act  of  murder  or 
manslaughter.  The  guilty  party  was  tried,  convicted,  and  punished.  (Re</. 
V.  Hopley,  Leives  Aut.  Ass.  18C0.)  This  case,  with  several  others  of  a  similar 
kind,  establishes  two  propositions.  The  coroner's  inquest  affords  no  certainty 
lor  the  detection  of  crime.    It,  in  some  cases,  tends  to  screen  a  criminal. 

The  secrets  of  the  grave  are  only  known  to  those  who  practice  medical 
jurisprudence.  In  the  course  of  thirty  years'  practice,  at  least  fifteen  cases 
of  the  exhumation  of  dead  bodies  were  referred  to  the  author.  On  some  of 
these  inquests  had  been  held,  but  no  inspections  were  made.  Verdicts  of 
death  from  cholera  or  natural  causes  had  been  returned,  and,  at  intervals  of 
from  one  month  to  twenty-two  months,  the  bodies  have  been  disinterred,  and 
it  was  then  proved  that  the  deceased  persons  had  died  from  poison.  In  some 
of  these  cases  the  deaths  were  sudden,  and  in  others  slow ;  in  the  latter  the 
symptoms  during  life  were  mistaken  for  those  of  disease,  medical  certificates 
of  the  cause  of  death  were  given  without  sufficient  inquiry  :  thus  it  is  that 
crime  passes  undetected,  and  several  lives  may  be  destroyed  in  succession 
before  a  criminal  is  arrested  in  his  career.  There  is  a  popular  notion  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  statute,  that  sudden  deaths  only  require  an 
investigation  by  the  coroner ;  but  this  is  an  error.  A  large  proportion  of 
sudden  deaths  take  place  from  well-known  natural  causes,  easily  ehcited  by 
a  proper  medical  inquiiy,  and  they  strictly  demand  no  judicial  proceedings. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  all  cases  of  slow  or  chronic  poisoning,  the  person  has 
lingered  on  with  intermitting  symptoms,  and  death  has  taken  place  only 
after  an  illness  of  some  days'  or  weeks'  duration.  There  is  no  provision  for 
the  detection  of  such  cases.  Their  discovery  appears  to  be  a  matter  of 
accident. 

As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  all  inquests  in  which  there  has  been  no 
medical  inspection  of  the  body  are  a  vain  mockery,  and  the  sooner  the 
public  mind  is  imbued  with  this  proposition  the  better  for  society.  It  is  not 
implied  that  an  inquest  should  be  held  oh  the  bodies  of  all  persons  who  die 
suddenly.  If  circumstances  of  a  suspicious  kind  justify  an  inquest,  ipso 
facto  there  should  be  an  inspection.  If  an  inspection  is  not  required,  an 
inquest  is  not  required.  Such  cases  as  inquiries  into  deaths  from  machinery, 
railway  accidents,  &c.,  where  the  physical  injury  is  obviously  sufficient  to 
account  for  death  without  further  inspection,  are  excepted  from  this  remark. 
The  verdicts  of  coroners'  juries  are  sometimes  quite  erroneous,  and  contrary 
to  the  medical  evidence.  Great  injury  is  thus  done  occasionally  to  innocent 
persons.  At  the  Assizes  the  bill  may  be  thrown  out  by  the  Grand  Jury; 
but  the  person  inculpated  by  the  verdict  may  always  have  a  stigma  attached 
to  his  character,  as  a  result  of  mistake  or  misapprehension  of  medical  evi- 
dence, or,  sometimes,  of  local  prejudice. 

Many  persons  who  occupy  the  office  of  coroner  are  neither  medically  nor 
judicially  qualified  for  the  proper  perfoi'mance  of  the  duties  of  the  office. 
The  system  of  electing  a  man  to  hold  such  an  office  as  this  (one  demanding 
special  medical  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  death,  and  good  legal  know- 
ledge of  the  law  of  evidence)  by  freeholders  of  the  lowest  degree,  is  so 
intrinsically  absurd,  that  it  is  wonderful  how,  with  improved  knowledge 
and  the  advance  of  civilization,  it  has  maintained  its  ground  in  such  a 
country  as  England.  The  election  of  a  Lord  Chancellor,  of  the  judges  of 
our  Courts  of  Law,  or  of  County  Court  judges,  might  be  with  equal  reason 
left  in  the  hands  of  voters  of  this  class — men  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  duties  of  the  office,  or  of  the  skill  and  learning  required  in  one  who  is 
really  competent  to  fill  it.  The  election  of  a  good  and  capable  person  as 
coroner  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  pure  accident.  No  preliminary  test  of 
ability  or  capacity  is  required. 
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The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  an  effort  will  be  made  to  alter  the  law 
relatino-  to  coroners'  inquests,  and  to  redeem  from  popular  and  profes- 
sional contempt  that  which  is  too  often  a  farce—'  crowner's  quest  law.' 
Few  are  prepared  to  leave  the  duties  and  positions  of  coroners  as  they  at 
present  exist  untouched ;  and  on  all  hands  the  necessity  of  some  change  is 

admitted.  .      ,    ,  .  i.   ,  • 

In  Scotland,  the  office  of  coroner  does  not  exist ;  but  m  place  of  this 
there  is  an  officer  named  Procurator  Fiscal,  generally  a  skilled  solicitor, 
nominated  by  competent  authority,  and  not  elected  by  scot  and  lot  voters. 
The  general  order  issued  to  these  officers  by  the  Lord  Advocate  enjoins 
that  in  cases  where  a  dead  body  is  discovered,  the  Procurator  Fiscal  shall 
obtain  a  medical  report  of  the  cause  of  death ;  and  in  cases  of  persons  found 
dead,  the  body  is  generally  inspected  for  this  purpose.  _  This,  however,  is  at 
the  option  of  the  appointed  officer,  the  instruction  being  in  these  words : 
'  Wherever  in  his  opinion  a  written  medical  report  is  necessary  for  the  due 
consideration,  of  the  case,  he,  the  Procurator,  shall  obtain  such  a  report 
from  a  duly-qualified  medical  practitioner.'  The  usual  practice  in  England 
is  to  select  the  nearest  medical  practitioner,  whether  he  has  had  any  expe- 
rience or  not,  and  often  to  trust  an  important  chemical  inquiry  in.  the  hands 
of  one  who  probably  has  never  before  made  an  inspection  or  an  analysis  for 
poison. 

In  France,  the  officer  corresponding  most  nearly  to  our  coroner  is  the 
procuretor,  or  Attorney  of  the  Republic,  who  is  also  a  kind  of  local  public 
prosecutor,  and  is  a  lawyer.  On  receiving  information,  he  makes  the  neces- 
sary investigations,  and  draws  up  a  report.  He  is  assisted  by  a  medical 
officer  or  officers,  chosen  for  superior  medical  and  surgical  knowledge ;  and 
he  may  also  call  in  the  aid  of  experts.  The  system  is  said  to  be  effective ; 
for  whilst  the  presiding  officer  is  a  lawyer,  he  has  a  medical  assessor, 
medical  testimony  is  obligatory,  and  the  interests  of  the  public  and  of  the 
medical  profession  are  guarded. 

In  Germany,  an  inquest  is  solely  an  affair  of  the  police,  and  there  is 
neither  coroner  nor  analogous  officer.  There  are,  however,  distinct  judicial 
medical  officers,  regularly  appointed  and  selected  for  their  special  training 
and  fitness  for  forensic  duty.  On  the  summons  of  the  district  attorney  they 
examine  dead  bodies,  make  post-mortem  examinations,  and  report  on  the 
medical  examination. 

A  very  satisfactory  system  of  holding  inquests  has  been  adopted  by 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  said  to  work  well.  Coroners  and 
juries  are  wholly  dispensed  with  on  the  preliminary  examination.  A 
competent  medical  man  is  duly  appointed,  in  consequence  of  his  fitness,  to 
the  post  of  district  medical  officer.  He  inspects  the  corpse;  and  if,  on 
such  examination,  he  thinks  further  examination  necessary,  he  is  required 
by  the  district  attorney  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination  in  the  pre- 
sence of  two  witnesses,  and  makes  his  report.  If  it  is  to  the  effect  that 
death  resulted  from  violence,  the  case  is  then  investigated  by  the  local 
public  prosecutor.  The  medical  officer  is  empowered  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  chemist.  To  guard  against  negligence  and  fraud,  if  the  examiner 
report  that  the  death  was  not  caused  by  violence,  and  the  legal  authorities 
be  of  a  contrary  opinion,  they  cause  an  inquest  to  be  held  in  a  prescribed 
manner. 

The  steps  necessary  for  the  proper  identity  and  preservation  of  viscera, 
or  other  articles  for  analysis,  are  often  neglected.  The  stomach  is  cut  open, 
and  the  contents  lost.  The  stomach  containing  poison  is  thrown  into  the 
same  vessel  with  other  viscera,  and  thus  all  are  impregnated  with  poison, 
^viclenceot  absorption  and  diffusion  of  poison  through  the  body  during  life 
IS  thereby  entirely  destroyed.  Stomachs  have  been  sent  for  analysis  wrapped 
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only  in  brown  paper.  On  ono  occasion,  two  stomachs  (of  children  poisoned) 
were  sent  in  bladders,  unlabelled.  The  identity  of  these  at  the  subsequent 
trial  for  murder  could  only  be  made  out  by  the  diiJerent  colour  of  the  string 
with  which  one  bladder  was  tied.  On  another  occasion,  in  a  newly-papered 
room  in  which  a  body  was  examined,  the  stomach  was  wrapped  in  a  portion 
of  the  paper-hangings  lying  about :  these,  as  it  happened,  were  coloured 
with  an  arsenical  pigment,  and  the  poison  was  thus  transferred  from  the 
paper  to  the  stomach. 

The  selection  of  the  nearest  medical  man,  or  of  any  gentleman  who  will 
make  an  inspection  and  analysis  for  the  statutory  fee  of  two  guineas,  in  a 
case  of  murder  by  poison,  generally  leads  to  a  large  expenditure  subse- 
quently for  a  further  analysis  before  the  trial,  when  the  parts  in  which  the 
poison  would  be  most  probably  found  have  been  destroyed.  On  such  occa- 
sions it  is  the  custom  to  condemn  severely  the  medical  and  chemical 
gentlemen,  who  have  probably,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  undertaken 
a  case  of  this  serious  nature  upon  the  express  order  of  a  coroner,  with 
insufiicient  remuneration  for  its  performance.  This  is  manifest  injustice. 
The  fault  is  in  the  system,  and  not  in  the  men,  who  do  their  utmost  to 
perform  a  difficult  duty,  for  the  first  time,  as  well  as  they  can. 

If  a  coroner  places  the  inspection  of  a  body  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is 
not  well  skilled  in  the  appearances  produced  by  poison  or  disease,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  serious  mistake  may  be  committed,  which  may  implicate  an 
innocent  person.  If  he  places  a  stomach  for  analysis  in  the  hand  of  an 
inexperienced  analyst,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  analyst  (whose  living 
depends  on  his  practice)  if  he  undertakes  it,  and  falls  into  some  grievous 
act  of  omission  or  commission.  The  error  is  rather  with  the  system  ;  and 
the  sooner  it  is  abolished,  and  a  more  reasonable  mode  of  proceeding  sub- 
stituted, the  better. 

There  is  for  these  defects  a  simple  remedy,  which  is  often  now  resorted 
to  by  coroners  in  cases  demanding  great  medical  and  scientific  skill — in 
other  words,  the  evidence  of  experts.    The  necessity  of  employing  experts, 
more  especially  in  supposed  cases  of  poisoning,  is  now  generally  admitted. 
A  coroner  has  only  to  make  a  representation  to  the  Home  Secretary,  givmg 
satisfactory  reasons  why  an  analysis  is  needed,  and  an  expert  is  appointed 
at  no  cost  to  the  coroner.    Some  coroners,  though  aware  of  this  privilege, 
are,  nevertheless,  unwilling  to  avail  themselves  of  it;  and  instances  are 
known  of  a  coroner  insisting  on  an  analysis  being  made  by  a  local  practi- 
tioner, spite  of  his  declared  inability  to  make  an  analysis.  After  a  coroner  s 
inquiry,  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  are  sometimes  directed  to  be  re-heard 
before  a  magistrate  or  magistrates,  who  can  analyse  and  sift  evidence,  and 
can  brino-  the  minds  of  educated  men  and  trained  lawyers  to  bear  upon  the 
facts.    A  proper  analysis  and  inspection  are  then  made,  and  the  case  m 
this  complete  form  goes  before  an  Assize  court  for  trial.    It  this  is  done 
occasionally  in  cases  of  importance,  why  not  in  all  cases  that  are  now 
properly  the  subiects  of  a  coroner's  inquiry  ?   Let  a  well-trained  gentleman 
be  appointed  as  a  stipendiary  judge  in  every  county  or  borough ;  let  him 
upon  the  same  sources  of  information  as  are  now  open  to  the  coroner,  hold 
inquiries  or  not,  accordiug  to  his  judgment.   There  are  many  coroners  who 
are  quite  competent  to  fill  such  an  ofiice.   In  each  county,  or  district,  there 
should  be  appointed  a  surgeon-skilled  m  the  inspection  of  the  dead  body, 
nnd  in  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  death ;  and  a  chemist,  skilled  in  the 
Processes  for  the  detection  of  poisons.  To  these  three  officers,  and  if  neces- 
Srv  to  assistants  appointed  by  and  under  them,  all  inquiries  into  crimes 
connected  w  th  the  death  of  persons  should  be  exclusively  remitted.  Proper 
XLs  foi  sSled  surgeons  and  analysts  would  secure  competent  men,  and 
probably  turn  out  in  the  end  to  be  less  costly  than  the  present  system- 
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The  duties  of  sanitary  officers  miglit  perhaps  be  shared  by  the  medical 
and  chemical  officers  appointed  to  these  offices. 

Some  such  regulations  as  these  must  sooner  or  later  be  made  if  the 
public  desire  to  have  the  duties  of  an  important  office  properly  performed. 
The  value  of  life  is  said  to  be  greater  in  England  than  in  any  other  country; 
but  this  remark  applies  only  to  cases  of  crime  which  are  actually  detected, 
and  to  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  criminals.  We  are  greatly  in- 
ferior to  France  and  Germany  in  our  means  for  the  scientific  detection  of 
crime  and  murder  by  secret  poisoning.  In  the  case  of  Palmer  (1856),  there 
was  evidence  to  show  that  his  wife,  his  wife's  mother,  two  of  his  children, 
his  brother  and  one  of  his  personal  friends,  had  all  died  from  poison  under 
his  roof,  within  two  or  three  years  before  the  death  of  Cook — for'  the 
murder  of  whom  Palmer  was  tried  and  convicted.  His  wife  had  been 
poisoned  by  tartar  emetic,  and  his  brother  by  prussic  acid.  The  deaths  of 
at  least  two  others  in  his  house  were  probably  violent.  Where  was  the 
coroner's  inquest  for  the  protection  of  life  ?  The  initiation  of  proceedings 
is  often  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  police  constable  or  a  coroner's  beadle, 
instead  of  being  directed  by  the  public  prosecutor. 

Inspections. — The  necessity  for  appointing  a  skilled  independent  in- 
spector of  bodies  in  all  suspected  cases  demanding  inquiry,  will  be  apparent 
from  other  considerations.  Under  the  present  system,  a  person  who  has 
destroyed  the  life  of  another  by  poison  may  be  present  at  the  post- 
mortem inspection  of  the  body  of  his  victim,  and  may  use  his  efEorts  to 
defeat  the  objects  of  the  inquiry.  Palmer,  a  medical  man,  was  thus  allowed 
to  be  present  at  the  inspection  of  the  body  of  Cook.  He  nominated  the 
persons,  one  of  them  an  inexperienced  young  man  who  had  never  before 
inspected  a  body  in  a  case  of  death  from  poison,  and  he  stood  over  them 
while  they  were  engaged  in  the  office.  The  stomach  of  the  deceased  when 
received  for  analysis  was  cut  open  throughout  its  length.  The  injury  to 
this  organ,  by  which  at  least  a  portion  of  the  contents  was  lost,  occurred 
during  the  inspection,  and  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  Palmer  having  acci- 
dentally (as  it  was  alleged)  pushed  against  the  youth  who  was  making  the 
inspection.  After  the  viscera  had  been  placed  in  a  jar  and  secured  with 
a  bladder,  Palmer  found  an  opportunity  of  cutting  the  bladder  with  a 
knife  and  inverting  the  jar,  and  this  probably  led  to  a  further  loss  of  the 
contents.  In  another  case  of  exhumation,  the  viscera  had  been  carefully 
removed  and  placed  (as  it  was  supposed)  in  separate  jars,  which  were 
properly  secured  and  labelled.  When  the  jar  labelled  '  Stomach  and  Con- 
tents '  was  opened  by  the  analyst  to  whom  it  had  been  sent,  it  was  found 
empty.  From  inquiries  subsequently  made,  there  was  but  little  doubt  that 
a  person  who  was  interested  in  preventing  an  analysis  was  permitted  to  be 
present  at  the  inspection,  and  that  he  had  taken  the  opportunity,  when 
the  inspectors  were  otherwise  occupied,  of  removing  the  stomach  from  the 
jar  and  again  secretly  returning  it  into  the  abdomen  before  the  body  was 
sewn  up,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  it.  Acts  of  this  kind  should  be  im- 
possible in  the  present  day,  and  the  best  security  against  their  occurrence 
^vould  be  the  appointment  of  a  skilled  inspector  in  a  district,  to  conduct  all 
post-mortem  examinations  for  coroners'  inquests. 

A  charge  of  malapraxis  is  sometimes  raised  against  a  medical  man  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  a  patient.  The  examination  of  the  body  may, 
by  order  of  a  coroner,  be  unknowingly  placed  in  the  hands  either  of  a 
protessional  rival,  or  of  a  friend  of  the  person  inculpated.  This  is  not  just 
eitner  to  the  practitioner  or  the  public.  There  is  nothing  more  easy,  medi- 
cany  speaking,  than  to  exaggerate  appearances  in  a  body,  or  to  assign  to 
ine  action  ot  medicines,  or  to  the  use  of  surgical  instruments,  post-mortem 
conditions  to  which  an  independent  and  experienced  anatomical  inspector 
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would  probably  attach  no  irai^orfcanco.   Supposing  the  question  to  be  that  a. 
patient  has  died  from  an  overdose  of  opium,  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
stomach— if  the  analysis  has  been  intrusted  by  a  coroner  to  any  professional  | 
rival,  or  to  an  incompetent  analyst  selected  by  him,  the  injury  done  may  be  | 
irreparable.    Such  cases  have  occurred  and  must  occur  until  special  in-  i 
spectors  are  appointed  in  place  of  men  v^^ho  are  now  taken  by  chance,  by 
the  fact  of  their  living  in  the  vicinity,  or  of  their  being  called  to  see  the 
person  while  dying. 

If  a  person  has  had  poison  administered  to  him  feloniously  and  he  re- 
covers, the  facts  of  the  case  are  duly  investigated  by  a  magistrate,  the- 
evidence  is  carefully  sifted,  analyses  are  properly  made  when  required,, 
and  the  depositions  are  so  drawn  up  as  to  form  a  correct  basis  of  pro- 
ceedings for  the  trial  of  the  accused.    If,  however,  the  per.son  dies  from  the 
poison,  the  case  then  goes  before  a  coroner  and  a  coroner's  jury;  and 
although  the  medical  and  other  questions  which  arise  are  usually  of  greater- 
importance,  they  are  now  dealt  with  by  men  frequently  incompetent  to> 
understand  them,  and  who  are  not  always  quaHfied  to  elicit  the  facts  or  put . 
them  into  a  proper  shape  for  trial.    Hence  it  is  that,  unless  a  true  bill  has  i 
been  found  by  a  Grand  Jury  at  the  Assizes,  or  the  alleged  criminal  has^ 
been  committed  by  a  magistrate,  no  prosecution  is  commonly  instituted.. 
The  proceedings  taken  before  a  coroner  are  in  this  case  disregarded. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  these  officers  might  be  retained  i 
with  benefit  to  the  public,  but  the  system  of  nomination  by  election  should . 
be  altered.  Tried  and  competent  men  only  should  be  appointed,  and  in 
place  of  a  jury  they  should  have  the  assistance  of  persons  skilled  in  a. 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  death  and  in  conducting  post-mortem  examina-  ■ 
tions  and  analyses.  Under  the  present  system  coroners  are  empowered  by 
the  Medical  Witnesses'  Act  (6  and  7  William  IV.  c.  89)  to  issue  an  order  ■ 
for  the  attendance  of  any  legally-qualified  practitioner :  a  fee  of  two  guineas  i 
is  the  maximiim  allowed  for  making  a  post-mortem  examination,  giving' 
evidence,  and,  if  considered  necessary  by  the  jury,  a  chemical  analysis  of" 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  except  the  Home  Secretary  orders  an  analysis ; 
by  an  expert.  A  penalty  of  five  pounds  is  attached  to  disobedience  of  this ; 
order,  except  for  reasonable  cause.  Rumsey  has  correctly  represented  the 
unsatisfactory  position  in  which  medical  men  are  placed  by  such  an  arrange-  • 
ment.  He  observes  :  '  It  is  no  discredit  to  a  practitioner  engaged  in  the ; 
toilsome  routine  of  ordinary  medical  duties,  if  he  should  feel  himself  at: 
a  loss  when  called  upon  for  a  decisive  opinion  in  some  obscure  case  of: 
poisoning  or  infanticide.  His  scanty  opportunities  for  the  study  of  these* 
subjects  and  for  making  post-mortem  examinations  cannot  suffice  to  qualify 
him  for  answering  the  delicate  and  important  questions  which  he  must: 
answer  before  a  jury  can  find  a  proper  verdict.'  .  .  .  '  The  custom  of: 
indiscriminately  summoning  medical  practitioners  of  all  sorts,  and  of  all! 
degrees  of  pathological  knowledge  and  forensic  skill,  has  sadly  depreciated! 
the  value  of  medical  evidence  in  courts  of  justice.  Public  confidence  ini 
the  profession  has  been  shaken,  and  the  appearance  of  a  *'  doctor  "  in  the? 
witness-box  is  but  too  often  a  signal  for  sport  among  gentlemen  of  the  long: 
robe.'  ('Essays  on  State  Medicine,'  p.  356.)  There  appears  to  be  no> 
fee  for  attendance  at  an  adjourned  inquest. 

No  man  can  be  compelled  to  undertake  that  which  he  feels  incom-- 
petent  to  perform,  and  medical  practitioners  who  have  felt  this  want  of: 
experience  usually  decline  to  make  chemical  analyses  involving  so  serious? 
a  responsibility.  It  is  thus  that,  in  many  cases  of  importance,  analyses- 
for  coroners'  inquests  are  now  referred  to  chemical  experts,  and  the 
practitioner  discharges  himself  of  that  responsibility  which  the  Medicar 
Witnesses'  Act  imposes  upon  him  without  any  adequate  remuneration. 
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Medical  men  are  too  ready  to  give  their  opinions  of  the  cause  of  death 
for  a  coroner's  inquest  without  making  an  inspection  of  the  body.  No  man 
is  compellable  to  give  an  opinion  upon  insufficient  data,  and  if  by  the 
institution  of  a  judicial  inquiry  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  a 
death  has  not  been  natural,  no  medical  opinion  of  the  cause  should  be  given 
in  the  absence  of  an  inspection.  Such  an  opinion  must  always  be  con- 
jectural, and  may  involve  a  medical  man  in  an  unpleasant  responsibility. 

Trial  at  the  Assizes. — The  next  stage  of  the  proceedings  in  a  criminal 
case  brings  a  medical  witness  before  a  Superior  Court.  For  this  purpose  a 
subpoena  is  issued.  It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  every  witness  is  bound 
to  obey  a  subpoena,  when  with  it  his  reasonable  expenses  for  journey,  &c.,  are 
tendered  to  him,  but  he  is  not  bound  to  attend  at  the  trial  except  upon  a 
subpoena.  There  are  some  questions  connected  with  this  subject  which  it 
will  be  proper  to  consider  in  this  place.  If  a  subpoena  is  served  on  an  ordinary 
or  skilled  medical  witness,  is  he  bound  to  obey  it  ?  In  Betts  v.  Clifford 
(Warwick  Lent  Ass.,  1858)  Lord  Campbell  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
that  a  scientific  witness  was  not  bound  to  attend  upon  being  served  with 
a  subpoena,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  subpoenaed.  If  the  witness  knew 
any  question  of  fact  he  might  be  compelled  to  attend,  but  he  could  not  be 
compelled  to  give  his  attendance  to  speak  to  matters  of  opinion. 

In  Mich  V.  Pierpoint,  an  action  for  malapraxis.  Dr.  Lee  was  sum- 
moned against  his  will  to  give  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff.  He 
stated  that  on  the  evening  before  the  trial  a  solicitor  called  on  him  and 
left  a  subpoena  with  him.  Lee  would  not  hear  any  account  of  the  case 
which  the  solicitor  proposed  to  give,  and  expressed  his  resolution  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  trial.  The  solicitor  informed  him  that  he  would 
be  required  to  pay  the  usual  penalty  if  he  did  not  attend.  He  went  down 
to  Kingston,  and  was  warned  not  to  leave  the  Court  until  the  trial  was 
over.  He  heard  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and  upon  this 
and  the  medical  evidence  he  gave  his  opinion — not  much  in  favour  of  the 
party  who  summoned  him,  and  not  much  against  him.  Dr.  Lee  considered 
that  he  could  not  avoid  attending  the  trial  under  these  circumstances. 
('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1862,  L  p.  389.) 

In  the  case  of  Webb  v.  Page  ('  Carrington  and  Kirwan's  Rep.,'  p.  23) 
Maule,  J.,  ruled  as  follows :—' There  is  a  distinction  between  the  case  of  a 
man  who  sees  a  fact  and  is  called  to  prove  it  in  a  Court  of  Law,  and  that 
of  a  man  who  is  selected  by  a  party  to  give  his  opinion  on  a  matter  on 
which  he  is  peculiarly  conversant  from  the  nature  of  his  employment  in 
hfe.  The  former  is  bound,  as  a  matter  of  public  duty,  to  speak  to  a  fact 
which  happens  to  have  fallen  within  his  own  knowledge — without  such 
testimony  the  course  of  justice  must  be  stopped.  The  latter  is  under  no  such 
obligation ;  there  is  no  such  necessity  for  his  evidence,  and  the  party  who 
selects  him  must  pay  him.'  In  the  case  referred  to  a  skilled  witness  had 
been  subpoenaed,  but  refused  to  give  evidence  unless  first  paid  for  his 
services  and  loss  of  time  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1862,  I  p  432)  A 
barrister,  who  quotes  this  ruling,  goes  on  to  say :  '  There  is  one  reason  why 
1  snould  not  advise  any  person  in  the  position  of  a  skilled  witness  totally 
to  aisregard  a  subpoena.  It  is  quite  clear  that  should  such  a  person  fail  to 
attena  a  trial  no  attachment  could  issue,  even  if  he  were  called  as  is  usual 
tIZT.  i^''^"'^        P^^^^y  subpoenaing  him  could  not  make  the 

Xt  reUoi  ^^i^^  ""^^  damnified  by  the  witness's  absence  and  in 

a^thnnrh^hf  *  1^  ^'"'^  P^^'^^y  "^'^^^  b^i^S  action  for  damages ;  and 
nut  th!  dpf    A    f  f  ^^ig^t       ^^^J  worry,  but  mi|ht  even 

fnc  ude  the  entbe         ^°^^^^r^^^  -P--'  -  'axed  Jo'sts  by  n^o  means 
VOL  I  '""^^  Although,  therefore,  I  could  not 
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advise  a  total  neglect  of  the  subpoena,  the  safest  course  would  he  to  obey  it, 
and  demand  expenses  before  giving  evidence.  Such  expenses  would  be 
only  those  allowed  for  a  professional  witness  (not  special  fees)  ;  but  if  the 
peraon  so  subpoenaed  were  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  an  action,  he  might 
safely  absent  himself  without  any  fear  of  an  attachment  from  the  Court 
for  contempt.'  With  regard  to  the  question  whether  a  skilled  witness 
would  be  permitted  to  demand  a  high  fee  for  his  attendance  under  such 
circumstances,  the  writer  adds :  '  To  permit  him  legally  to  demand  a  hio-h 
fee  would  perhaps  look  somewhat  like  legally  countenancing  a  bribe.'  At 
all  events  there  is  no  such  legal  recognition.  A  witness  subpoenaed  to 
depose  as  to  facts  cannot  refuse  to  give  his  experience  as  to  these  or  any 
other  facts  of  the  case. 

In  the  case  of  Maxsted  v.  Morris  (Court  of  Exch.,  May,  1868),  a  witness 
wilfully  disobeyed  a  subpoena.  In  consequence  of  this  the  trial  was  post- 
poned, and  the  parties  were  put  to  great  expense.  An  arrangement  was 
made  by  which  the  witness  bound  himself  to  pay  a  part  of  the  expenses. 
The  Chief  Baron  said :  '  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  in  all  cases 
where  it  appeared  to  the  Court  that  there  had  been  a  wilful  disobedience 
of  a  subpoena  after  proper  service,  such  a  contempt  of  Court  would  be 
visited  with  the  punishment  it  deserved.'  Martin,  B. :  'It  was  not  to  be 
tolerated  that  a  man  should  exercise  any  discretion  as  to  whether  he  would 
or  would  not  attend  a  Court  in  pursuance  of  a  subpoena.  Enormous  costs 
were  incurred  in  preparing  a  case  and  in  bringing  it  down  to  trial,  the 
whole  of  which  were  to  be  thrown  away  and  wasted  because  a  man  refused 
to  obey  a  lawful  summons  to  attend  as  a  witness.'  Pigott,  B.  :  'A 
subpoena  was  not  to  be  treated  as  mere  waste  paper.  Public  justice  required 
that  persons  wilfully  committing  contempt  of  Court  should  be  dealt  with 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  teach  them  that  they  could  not  commit  a  contempt 
of  Court  with  impunity.' 

The  question  may  not  be  one  of  fees,  but  of  obedience  to  a  simple  order 
to  attend  and  give  evidence  on  matters  of  opinion  irrespective  of  scientific 
facts.  In  a  case  before  Vice-Chanc.  Wood  (Simpson  v.  Halliclay,  1864)  the 
author  was  required  to  attend  on  a  subpoena  as  a  skilled  witness,  to  give 
evidence  of  opinion  in  reference  to  the  alleged  infringement  of  a  patent. 
The  defendant,  who  summoned  him,  did  not  make  it  in  any  way  a  question 
of  fees ;  but  being  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  did 
not  feel  in  a  position  at  a  short  notice  to  appear  as  a  witness  for  parties  of 
whom  he  knew  nothing.  The  author  obeyed  the  subpoena,  as  the  dis- 
obedience of  it  might  have  been,  in  the  uncertain  state  of  the  law,  a 
contempt  of  Court ;  and  after  giving  evidence,  requested  his  Honour  to 
state  for  future  guidance  whether  a  skilled  witness  was  compelled  to  attend 
under  such  circumstances  as  those  in  which  he  had  attended ;  and  referred 
him  at  the  same  time  to  the  decision  of  Lord  Campbell  in  Beits  v.  Clifford. 
The  Yice-Chanc.  said  that  a  Court  of  Law  never  gave  an  opinion  on  a 
speculative  question,  and  there  the  matter  ended. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  a  skilled  witness,  who  is  not  acquainted 
with  any  of  the  facts  of  a  case,  may  be  compelled  by  a  subpoena  to  attend 
and  give  evidence  on  a  matter  involving  scientific  opinion  alone.  Some 
months  before  this  occurrence  the  author  had  given  evidence  in  a  similar 
case  and  the  defendant  Halliday,  seeing  that  his  opinion  in  that  case  was 
favourable  to  his  views,  exercised  a  right  to  impound  his  services.  When 
some  portions  of  the  public  press  undertake  to  censure  experts  for  acting 
as  hired  witnesses,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remember  that  they  may  be  some- 
times unwillingly  forced  into  Court  by  subpoenas  which  they  dare  not 

disobey.  .  £   i.  a 

Lord  Campbell's  dictum  in  reference  to  the  distinction  between  tact  and 
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opinion  confers  no  practical  benefit  on  witnesses.  It  is  at  all  times  difficult 
in  science,  and  in  the  medical  sciences  particularly,  to  separate  them ;  and 
if  a  man  appears  to  testify  to  a  medical  or  scientific  fact,  he  cannot  avoid 
giving  an  opinion  arising  out  of  the  fact.  In  an  action  against  a  druggist 
for  a^mistake  in  compounding  medicine  an  attempt  was  made  to  procure 
the  author's  opinion  as  a  skilled  witness  at  the  trial  by  reason  of  facts 
obtained  from  the  report  of  a  chemical  analysis,  the  object  of  which  was 
at  the  time  entirely  concealed  from  him.  The  suit  was  compromised,  and 
his  attendance  was  not  necessary ;  but  such  a  case  should  convey  a  caution 
to  chemical  experts.  They  may  be  employed  secretly  and  under  untrue 
statements  to  make  analyses;  these  become  facts  on  which  they  may  be 
summoned  like  ordinary  witnesses  to  give  opinions  as  skilled  witnesses, 
while  the  payment  of  the  usual  fee  for  a  skilled  witness  is  evaded. 

A  medical  man  may  be  placed  in  the  disagreeable  position  of  receiving 
separate  subpoenas,  to  attend  tinals  at  different  Assizes  which  are  held  at 
or  about  the  same  time.  An  obedience  to  both  of  them  is  clearly  im- 
possible— one  at  least  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  other.  On  one  occasion 
the  author  was  called  from  a  civil  trial  which  had  commenced  in  the 
Assize  Court  at  Durham  to  a  criminal  trial  which  was  fixed  to  take  place 
on  the  same  day  at  Lincoln.  The  civil  case  was  postponed,  and  he  had  so 
far  the  benefit  of  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  learned  judges  on  the 
Bench,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  there  were  served  separate  subpoenas 
fixing  trials  for  the  same  time,  the  civil  should  give  way  to  the  criminal 
case.  The  former  can  be  postponed,  the  latter  cannot.  But  if  the  subpoenas 
are  for  two  criminal  cases,  the  course  of  a  witness  should  be  to  attend  to 
that  in  which  the  subpoena  was  first  served  upon  him. 


CHAPTER  2. 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  IN  COURT — LICENSE  OF  COUNSEL — EXAMINATION  IN 
CHIEF — CROSS-EXAMINATION  AND  RE-EXAMINATION — QUOTATIONS  FROM  BOOKS 
— PRESENCE  OF  MEDICAL  WITNESSES  IN  COURT — RULES  FOR  THE  DELIVERY 

OP   MEDICAL    EVIDENCE — TECHNICAL   TERMS— MEDICAL    EXPERTS  MEDICAL 

COUNSEL — CONPLICIING  MEDICAL  TESTIMONY. 

Assuming  that  the  medical  man  has  obeyed  the  subpoena,  he  will  now  be 
required  to  attend  before  the  Court,  and  to  state,  in  the  face  of  adverse 
counsel,  the  opinions  which  he  has  formed  from  the  medical  facts  of  the 
case,  as  well  as  the  grounds  for  these  opinions.  He  will  then  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  a  public  examination. 

Before  being  sworn  to  deliver  his  evidence,  a  medical  or  scientific  witness 
may,  m  a  civil  cause,  claim  the  payment  of  his  customary  fees,  unless  an 
arrangement  has  already  been  made  between  him  and  the  solicitors  who 
have  sent  him  a  subpoena.  These  fees  are  generally  made  a  matter  of 
private  arrangement  between  the  witness  and  the  solicitor.  U»nless  there 
13  such  an  arrangement,  or  some  written  document  to  show  an  agreement 
as  to  the  amount,  the  witness  will  be  paid  according  to  a  tariff  which  will 
not  even  suffice  to  indemnify  him  for  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  a 
purney  to  or  residence  in  an  assize  town ;  not  to  mention  the  loss  occasioned 
in  his  practice  during  this  forced  absence  from  it.  This  is  necessarily  a 
source  ot  dissatisfaction  among  members  of  the  medical  profession.  The 
country  impounds  their  services  for  the  administration  of  lustice  without 
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making  a  proper  remuneration  to  them.  In  some  exceptional  cases  a  special 
application  made  to  the  Court  may  have  the  elfect  of  rectifying  this  matter. 

A  solicitor  who  serves  a  subpoena  is  not  liable  for  the  fees.  In  a  case 
in  which  an  action  was  brought  against  a  solicitor  for  the  amount  of  the 
fees  Bramwell,  B.,  said :  '  As  a  rule,  an  attorney  was  merely  the  agent  of 
another  person,  and  if  he  simply  subpoenaed  a  man,  he  was  not  liable,  the 
■witness's  action  for  expenses  being  against  the  principal.'  This  shows  the 
necessity  for  a  special  agreement. 

Some  medico-legal  writers  have  considered  it  necessary  to  lay  down 
rales  respecting  the  manner  in  which  a  medical  witness  should  give  his 
evidence ;  how  he  is  to  act  on  cross-examination,  and  in  what  way  he  is 
to  recover  himself  on  re-examination.  Any  advice  upon  this  head  appears 
to  be  superfluous ;  since  experience  shows  that  these  rules,  like  those  given 
to  prevent  drowning,  are  invariably  forgotten  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
individual  is  in  the  situation  in  which  he  most  requires  them.  A  man  who 
goes  to  testify  to  the  truth  to  the  best  of  his  ability  should  bear  in  mind 
two  points.  1.  That  he  should  be  well  prepared  on  all  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject on  which  he  is  about  to  give  evidence.  Let  him  remember  on  these 
occasions  the  advice  contained  in  the  Latin  motto,  ne  ientes  aut  perfice. 
2.  That  his  demeanour  should  be  that  of  an  educated  man,  and  suited  to 
the  serious  occasion  on  which  he  appears,  even  although  he  may  feel  himself 
provoked  or  irritated  by  the  course  of  examination  adopted.  A  medical 
witness  must  not  show  a  testy  disposition  in  having  his  professional  quali- 
fications, his  experience,  his  means  of  knowledge,  or  the  grounds  for  his 
opinions  very  closely  investigated :  he  should  rather  prepare  himself  to 
meet  with  good  humour  the  attempts  of  an  adverse  counsel  to  involve  him 
in  contradiction,  and  show  by  his  answers  that  he  has  only  a  desire  to  state 
the  truth.  Law  and  custom  have  long  established  that  a  barrister,  in 
defending  a  prisoner  charged  with  murder,  has  a  right  to  make  use  of  all 
fair  and  even  what  may  appear  at  the  time  to  the  witness  unfair  means  for 
the  defence.  Nothing  can  tend  more  to  lower  a  witness  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  and  jury,  or  diminish  the  value  of  his  evidence,  than  the  manifes- 
tation of  a  disposition  to  deal  with  his  examiner  as  if  he  were  a  personal 
enemy,  to  evade  the  questions  put,  or  to  answer  them  with  flippancy  or  anger. 
All  such  exhibitions  invariably  end  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  witness.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  medical  men  on  these  occasions  might  take  a  lesson 
from  lawyers,  and  observe  how  little  they  allow  forensic  differences,  which 
they  put  on  with  their  professional  costume,  to  influence  them  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other,  or  with  an  adverse  judge  or  jury. 

License  of  Counsel. — Medical  men  have  complained,  and  on  many 
occasions  justly,  of  the  license  of  counsel.  On  this  subject  it  may  be  well 
to  consider  what  has  been  said  by  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the 
Bench,  Erie,  C.  J. : — 'The  law  trusts  the  advocate  with  a  privilege  in 
respect  to  the  liberty  of  speech  which  is  in  practice  bounded  only  by  his 
own  sense  of  duty ;  and  he  may  have  to  speak  upon  subjects  concerning 
the  deepest  interests  of  social  life  and  the  innermost  feelings  of  the  soul. 
The  law  also  trusts  him  with  a  power  of  insisting  upon  answers  to  the  most 
painful  questioning,  and  this  power  again  is  in  practice  only  controlled  by 
his  own  view  of  the  interests  of  truth.'  (Judgment  in  Kennedy  v.  Broun, 
1862.)  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  almost  unlimited  powers  of  interrogation 
are  entrusted  to  counsel  by  the  law,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
unrestricted  use  (which  it  has  been  justly  remarked  means  only  the  fre- 
quent abuse)  of  these  enormous  powers  is  necessary  or  even  favourable  to 
the  administration  of  justice.  One  of  the  most  severe  reprimands  on  this 
abuse  came  from  the  same  judge  in  a  case  which  was  before  him  in  1857, 
and  was  to  this  effect A  question  had  been  put  throwing  on  the  witness 
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an  imputation  for  which  there  was  really  no  foundation.    The  judge  then 
said  :  '  The  freedom  of  question  allowed  to  the  bar  was  a  public  nuisance/ 
and  the  barrister  who  made  such  an  imputation  ought  to  be  prosecuted. 
If  a  question  had  relation  to  the  truth,  he  was  most  anxious  it  should  be 
put ;  but  to  cast  haphazard  imputations  at  the  suggestion  of  a  person  (an 
attorney)  who  might  have  no  scruples  as  to  what  he  did,  was  a  degree 
of  mischief  that  made  him  wish  that  a  party  should  be  prosecuted.  He 
beo-o-ed  leave  to  say  that  in  his  experience  he  had  seen  counsel  so  abuse 
their  privilege  that  he  had  cordially  wished  a  power  could  be  instituted 
that  they  might  be  prosecuted  for  a  misdemeanour.'     It  is  the  general 
practice  to  say  that  the  obnoxious  questions  are  in  the  instructions,  but  a 
barrister  can  always  exercise  a  power  of  putting  or  not  putting  a  question 
which  may  be  found  there.     Mellor,  J.,  observed  on  one  occasion  that  'he 
did  not  approve  of  counsel  throwing  everything  upon  the  attorney.  The 
counsel  who  put  an  improper  question  ought  not  to  be  shielded  merely 
because  he  had  been  instructed  by  an  attorney.    Counsel  should  always 
exercise  caution  in  putting  a  question.'    By  putting  it  he  clearly  adopts  it, 
and  frequently  to  the  great  damage  of  his  own  case.    This  is  at  present 
the  only  check  upon  the  practice,  for  judges  seldom  interfere  unless  directly 
appealed  to  by  the  witness. 

Some  medical  men  have  claimed  a  privilege  not  to  answer  certain  ques- 
tions which  are  put  to  them,  on  the  ground  that  the  matters  have  come  to 
their  knowledge  through  private  and  confidential  communications  with 
their  patients.  The  law  concedes  no  such  special  privilege  of  this  nature 
to  members  of  the  medical  profession,  No  man  is  bound  to  reply  to  any 
question  if  the  answer  would  tend  in  any  way  to  incriminate  himself — for 
no  man  is  compellable  to  be  a  witness  against  himself.  With  this  ex- 
ception all  questions  must  be  answered,  provided  they  are  relevant  to  the 
case,  and  their  relevancy  is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  presiding 
judge.  Sometimes  a  witness  makes  a  frivolous  objection — the  refusal  to 
answer  an  ordinary  question — bringing  only  ridicule  upon  himself.  A 
skilled  expert,  at  an  important  trial,  was  asked  his  age.  Instead  of 
answering  so  simple  a  question  at  once  he  angrily  appealed  to  the  judge 
to  know  whether  he  was  bound  to  give  an  answer  on  a  matter  which,  as 
he  said,  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  The  judge  informed 
him  that  unless  he  had  some  very  strong  reasons  for  concealing  it  he  had 
better  state  it.  At  a  trial  for  murder  by  poison,  in  the  course  of  a  cross- 
examination  counsel  for  the  prisoner  asked  the  medical  witness  what 
remedy  or  antidote  he  had  employed  when  he  was  first  called  to  attend  the 
deceased.  He  appealed  to  the  judge  to  know  whether  he  was  bound  to 
answer  such  a  question  as  that.  Judge :  '  Yes,  unless  you  have  reason  to 
believe  that  your  antidote  killed  the  deceased.  In  that  case  you  are  not 
bound  to  answer  it.'    The  question  was  immediately  answered. 

_  As  there  is  no  special  privilege  granted  to  members  of  the  profession,  a 
witness  must  remember  that  there  are  no  medical  secrets.  In  the  case  of  the 
Duchess  of  Kingston  this  privilege  of  withholding  statements  was  claimed 
by  a  medical  witness  but  denied.  In  a  case  in  which  a  female  was  indicted 
tor  the  murder  of  her  infant  a  surgeon  was  called  to  prove  certain  confes- 
sions made  to  him  by  the  woman  during  his  attendance.  He  objected,  on 
the  ^ound  that  he  was  then  attending  her  as  a  private  patient.  Park,  J., 
said  this  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  to  prevent  a  disclosure  for  the  purposes 
OT  justice,  and  he  was  ordered  to  answer  the  questions.  (Beck's  'Med. 
tjurisp, ;  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Med.  Assoc.  at  Leeds  (Aug.,  1869) 
Phi;?.  if-'^T/^^'  '^^"^^  ^^^y  «^«es  in  which  a  doctor  cannot  dis- 
whinh  r^o^         •    ^  without  putting  questions  the  replies  to 

which  may  criminate  the  patient,  or  seriously  afflct  his  interests,  and  these 
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replies  the  doctor  is  now  called  upon  to  communicate,  either  in  a  civil  or  a 
criminal  Court.'  A  case  was  mentioned  in  which  two  sisters  were  servants 
to  an  old  lady.  One  of  them  became  pregnant,  miscarried,  and  was 
attended  by  a  surgeon.  The  mistress,  who  knew  all  about  the  matter,  re- 
tamed  the  girl  in  her  service,  and  left  her  a  legacy  at  her  death.  The  will 
was  disputed  by  the  heir-at-law  on  the  ground  of  undue  influence,  and  at 
the  trial,  in  order  to  injure  the  girl's  character,  the  surgeon  was  called,  and 
asked  for  what  illness  he  had  attended  her  some  years  before.  Believing 
that  he  had  a  privilege,  he  refused  to  answer,  but  it  was  decided  by 
Kindersley,  V.C.,  that  he  had  no  privilege,  but  was  bound  to  tell  all  he 
knew,  and  this  decision  put  him  to  an  expense  of  SOL  for  costs.  In  cases 
of  a  criminal  kind  the  same  point  has  several  times  arisen ;  and  it  has  even 
happened  that  the  reply  made  by  the  accused  to  a  doctor's  professional 
question  has  been  the  sole  evidence  on  which  a  conviction  could  be  based. 
It  will  be  perceived,  therefore,  that  any  statements  which  are  made  to 
physicians  or  surgeons  while  attending  persons  in  a  private  capacity, 
although  they  are  not  to  be  volunteered  in  evidence,  must  be  given  in 
answer  to  questions  whatever  consequences  may  ensue.  Cases  of  poisoning 
and  wounding,  duelling,  as  well  as  cases  which  involve  questions  of  divorce, 
or  the  legitimacy  of  offspring,  may  be  materially  affected  by  the  answers 
of  a  medical  man  on  matters  which  have  been  the  subject  of  private  com- 
munications. The  difference  between  the  English  and  the  French  practice 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  paper  by  Hemar,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1869, 
vol.  i.  p.  187. 

Examination-in-cMef. — The  ordinary  course  of  proceeding  in  a  criminal 
case  is  thus  concisely  stated  by  Stephen  ('  Criminal  Law  of  England,'  pp. 
168,  282).  After  opening  the  case  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  calls  the 
witnesses,  and  examines  them  according  to  the  rules  of  evidence — that  is, 
he  brings  out  by  questions  which  do  not  suggest  their  answers,  the  facts 
relevant  to  the  issue  to  be  tried  which  are  within  his  personal  know- 
ledge. Those  questions  which  suggest  the  answers  are  called  "  leading " 
questions.  With  one  exception  it  is  not  the  practice  to  allow  these  to  be 
put  in  this  part  of  the  examination.  The  exception  according  to  Stephen 
is  :  '  When  the  judge  is  satisfied,  either  by  a  witness's  demeanour  or  by 
contradictions  between  the  evidence  and  the  depositions,  that  he  is  trying 
to  keep  back  the  truth  and  favour  the  prisoner,  he  may  in  his  discretion 
allow  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  to  ask  leading  questions  and,  as  the  phrase 
is,  to  treat  the  witness  as  hostile.'  When  the  examination-in-chief  has 
been  given,  the  next  step  is  the  cross-examination. 

Cross-examination. — In  this,  the  second  stage,  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  extracts  from  the  medical  witness,  by  questions  which  may  suggest 
the  answer  in  the  strongest  form,  any  facts  that  may  appear  to  be  favourable 
to  his  client,  and  which  he  believes  to  be  within  the  witness's  knowledge. 
Leading  questions  are  not  only  allowable  in  this  part  of  the  examination, 
but,  according  to  good  authority,  a  counsel  for  the  defence  can  hardly  lead 
too  much.  The  theory  of  the  law  is  that  the  witness  is  unfavourable  to  the 
prisoner  and  has  come  to  bear  evidence  against  him.  The  more  he  has 
shown  himself,  by  conduct  or  conversation,  a  partisan  in  the  case,  the  more 
severely  will  he  be  treated.  Anything  which  he  may  have  said  in  the  hear- 
ing of  others,  or  published  in  journals,  or  even  written  in  private  letters  (if 
the  contents  transpire),  in  reference  to  the  case  or  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner, 
is  now  brought  to  light,  although  he  may  have  supposed  that  what  he  did 
say  was  in  perfect  confidence.  It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  case  that  any  exag- 
gerations which  may  have  bsen  most  favourably  received  by  the  counsel  for 
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the  prosecution  are  reduced  to  their  true  proportions.  Any  bias  by  which 
the  mind  of  a  witness  may  have  been  influenced,  or  any  imperfection  or 
confusion  of  memory  as  to  facts,  is  here  brought  out.  (Stephen,  p.  177.) 
It  is  in  this  part  of  his  examination  that  the  witness  will  be  closely  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  qualifications,  the  time  during  whidh  he  has  been  engaged 
in  practice,  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment,  his  general  professional  know- 
ledge and  his  special  experience  in  reference  to  the  matter  m  issue,  the 
number  of  cases  he  has  seen,  &c.  Straightforward  answers  should  be  given 
to  all  these  questions.  No  harm  can  be  done  to  the  witness  by  the  answers 
unless  they  are  given  evasively,  since  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  wit- 
ness wishes  to  represent  himself  differently  from  what  he  is.  If  he  does 
make  the  attempt,  he  will  assuredly  fail.  The  most  striking  distinction 
between  the  examination-in-chief  and  cross-examination  is  in  reference  to 
leading  questions.  It  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  danger  that 
a  witness  will  say  whatever  is  suggested  to  him  by  the  one  side,  and  conceal 
everything  that  is  not  extorted  from  him  on  the  other.  It  need  scarcely  be 
observed  that  witnesses  whose  evidence  is  of  little  importance  in  the  case 
are  rarely  cross-examined.  This,  however,  is  reserved  in  its  most  stringent 
form  for  those  whose  knowledge  of  facts  and  whose  opinions  are  likely  to 
influence  the  fate  of  a  prisoner  in  a  criminal  trial. 

In  dealing  with  a  skilled  witness  whose  evidence  may  be  of  importance, 
the  questions  in  cross-examination  are  usually  put  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  with  great  caution,  or  the  answers  brought  out  may  be  more 
adverse  to  his  own  case  than  those  elicited  in  the  examination-iu-chief. 

Ee-examination. — The  cross-examination  is  usually  followed  by  a  re- 
examination on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  or  of  the  counsel  by 
whom  the  witness  has  been  called.    The  object  of  this  is  to  clear  up  or 
explain  any  portion  of  the  evidence  which  may  have  been  rendered  obscure 
or  doubtful  by  the  cross-examination.    It  is  sometimes  unnecessary  to  put 
a  question,  and  if  the  witness  has  given  his  evidence  consistently  and  fairly 
no  questions  may  be  asked.  As  a  rule  the  re-examination  must  be  confined 
to  those  matters  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  cross-examination.  Any 
questions  upon  new  subjects  may  render  a  further  cross-examination  on 
them  necessary.    In  reference  to  facts,  a  medical  witness  must  bear  in 
mind  that  he  should  not  allow  his  testimony  to  be  influenced  by  the  con- 
sequences which  may  follow  from  his  statement  of  them,  or  their  probable 
effect  on  any  case  which  is  under  trial.    In  reference  to  opinions,  their 
possible  influence  on  the  fate  of  a  prisoner  should  inspire  caution  in  forming 
them ;  but  when  once  formed  they  should  be  honestly  and  candidly  stated 
without  reference  to  consequences.    It  will  be  well  to  remember,  in  regard 
to  each  stage  of  the  examination,  what  a  great  medical  authority  has  said: — 
'  To  make  a  show  and  appear  learned  and  ingenious  in  natural  knowledge 
may  flatter  vanity.    To  know  facts,  to  separate  them  from  supposition,  to 
arrange  and  connect  them,  to  make  them  plain  to  ordinary  capacities,  and 
above  all  to  point  out  their  useful  applications,  should  be  the  chief  object 
of  ambition.'    (William  Hunter.) 

Quotations  from  Boohs. — It  is  not  nnfrequent  custom  with  counsel  to 
refer  to  medical  works  during  the  examination  of  a  witness.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  professional  men  in 
reference  to  the  subject  of  inquiry.  The  authority  is  mentioned,  the 
passage  is  quoted,  and  the  witness  may  be  then  asked  whether  he  agrees 
with  the  views  of  the  author  or  whether  he  differs,  and  if  so,  his  reasons. 
In  cases  connected  with  medical  treatment,  the  views  of  the  profession  are 
and  have  been  so  various,  that  a  barrister  would  have  no  great  difficulty  in 
finding  some  book  to  oppose  to  the  opinions  of  the  witness.  Standard 
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ieZ^l^l  T^''*'  ^""^^        '°  ^^^^  *o        profession  that  there  are 

IbTe  rdx'.!  ^^P^^^^i-  P-^-^i-  -l^o  -e  not  acquainted  with  and 

able  to  explain  the  views  of  the  writers  and  how  far  they  agree  or  conflict 

rlrlv  tT-  ^"^^^  th'e  quotaUoa  t 

Cved  C ^^^flT' u  «^  unexpectedly  find  himself  in- 

ZZr  difficulty.  Oa  one  occasion  the  author  found  that  a  learned 
gentleman  stopped  in  his  quotation  at  a  comma,  and  on  another  occasion 
a  quotation  ended  at  a  colon— the  remainder  of  the  sentence  in  each  case 
materially  weakening  the  inference  which  it  was  intended  to  draw  with 
tne  apparent  sanction  of  the  witness. 

When  a  quotation  from  a  standard  work  is  thus  opposed  to  the  evidence 
ot  a  medical  witness,  he  should  take  care  by  reference  to  the  work  itself  to 
see  that  the  passage  is  correctly  quoted.  An  instance  of  the  importance 
ot  this  caution  occurred  at  the  Swansea  Lent  Ass.,  1869,  when  an  action 
was  brought  against  a  railway  company  for  compensation  for  personal 
injury.  Plaintiff  was  proved  to  have  had  pneumonia  shortly  after  the 
accident,  and  the  counsel  for  the  company  wished  to  show  that  the  pneu- 
monia  had  not  arisen  from  any  physical  injury,  but  from  shock;  and  the 
authors  work  on  'Medical  Jurisprudence'  was  quoted  as  referring  to  a 
case  ot  pneumonia  caused  by  shock.  It  was  subsequently  discovered,  on 
referring  to  the  work,  that  the  case  in  question  was  one  in  which  the  lung 
had  been  wounded  by  a  fractured  rib.  The  cause  of  the  pneumonia  was 
thus  sufficiently  explained ;  it  was  proved  to  have  been  a  result  of  physical 
injury  and  not  of  shock.  A  reference  at  the  time  to  the  work  which  is 
quoted  is  always  necessary  if  any  use  is  to  be  made  of  a  quotation.  With- 
out  suggesting  that  there  is  intentional  misrepresentation  to  bear  out  a 
particular  view  of  the  case,  a  barrister,  in  dealing  with  the  medical  facts, 
may  wholly  misunderstand  the  author's  views  and  statements,  and  in  some 
instances  wrongly  assign  to  the  author  himself,  opinions  which  he  has 
merely  quoted  from  other  authorities  for  comment  or  illustration. 

Presence  in  Oourt.~In  England  medical  and  scientific  witnesses,  except 
under  special  circumstances,  are  allowed  to  be  present  in  Court  and  hear  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  in  the  case.  This  is  in  some  instances  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  Court  requires  medical  opinions,  for  unless  the  witnesses  are 
fully  acquainted  with  the  facts  they  can  give  no  opinions,  and  they  can  only 
become  fully  acquainted  with  the  facts  by  being  allowed  to  be  present  and 
hearing  the  evidence  in  Court.  If  excluded,  the  judge  or  counsel  will  be 
compelled  to  read  to  the  witness  notes  of  the  evidence  before  an  opinion 
can  be  given,  and  it  may  then  appear  that  some  small  point  which  counsel 
did  not  think  of  importance  is  omitted :  this  if  known  to  the  witness  might, 
however,  materially  affect  his  opinion.  A  failure  of  justice  is  likely  to  occur 
when  medical  witnesses  are  excluded,  and  it  is  generally  where  there  is  no 
defence  or  a  false  defence  that  the  right  of  excluding  them  is  exercised. 
The  rule  in  Scotland  is  different ;  medical  witnesses  are  there  rigorously 
excluded  from  Court  until  after  they  have  delivered  their  evidence. 

The  examination  of  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown  is  followed  by  the  de- 
fence of  the  prisoner,  either  in  person  or  by  his  counsel,  who  acts  throughout 
the  part  of  an  advocate,  simply  securing  for  his  client  every  advantage  the 
facts  or  the  law  may  afford  him.  In  other  words,  he  sees  that  his  client 
is  strictly  tried  according  to  law,  and  not  condemned  contrary  to  law. 

A  key  to  some  of  the  difficulties  which  medical  witnesses  must  be  pre- 
pared to  encounter  will  be  found  in  the  exposition  given  by  Stephen 
of  the  tacit  rules  which  regulate  the  duties  of  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
and  defence : — '  In  practice  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  is  morally  and  professionally  bound  always  to  keep  in  sight 
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the  ultimate  object— namely,  the  discovery  of  truth ;  whereas  no  such 
obligation  is  laid  upon  the  prisoner  and  those  who  represent  him,  because 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  human  nature  that  they  should  discharge  it,  and 
it  is  better  not  to  impose  an  obligation  which  is  sure  to  be  systematically 
violated.  Both  sides,  on  the  other  hand,  are  bound  in  the  strongest  way 
not  to  do  anything  to  propagate  falsehood.  The  counsel  for  the  Crown  is 
bound  not  to  suppress  any  fact  within  his  knowledge  favourable  to  the 
prisoner ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  is  bound  not 
to  bring  to  light  facts  within  his  knowledge  unfavourable  to  the  prisoner. 
The  counsel  for  the  Crown  may  not  use  arguments  to  prove  the  guilt  of 
the  prisoner  which  he  does  not  himself  believe  to  be  just,  and  he  is  bound 
to  warn  the  jury  of  objections  which  may  diminish  the  weight  of  his  argu- 
ments :  in  short,  as  far  as  regards  the  evidence  which  he  brings  forward, 
his  speech  should  as  much  as  possible  resemble  the  summing-up  of  the 
judge.  He  should  contend  not  for  the  success  of  his  cause  at  all  events, 
but  for  the  full  recognition  by  the  judge  and  jury  of  that  side  of  the  truth 
which  makes  in  favour  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
may  use  arguments  which  he  does  not  helieve  to  he  just.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  jury,  after  hearing  the  judge,  to  say  whether  they  are  or  are  not 
just.'  (Op.  cit.  pp.  160  and  168.)  The  last  remark  shows  what  appears 
to  be  a  serious  defect  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law.  While  in 
a  case  of  misdemeanour  a  prisoner  may  be  tried  by  a  special  jury,  in  a  case 
of  felony,  involving  an  analysis  of  important  questions  of  medical  science 
in  reference  to  murder  or  manslaughter,  the  trial  takes  place  before  a 
common  and  comparatively  ignorant  jury.  Such  a  jury  is  hardly  in  a 
position  to  cope  with  an  ingenious  counsel,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to 
misrepresent  and  distort  medical  facts  and  opinions  in  any  manner  that  he 
pleases.  The  chapters  on  Infanticide  will  furnish  numerous  illustrations  of 
the  measure  which  counsel  take  of  the  intellectual  capacity  of  common 
juries.  The  defences  made  are  frequently  such  as  no  counsel  would  venture 
to  place  before  a  jury  of  educated  men.  These  '  sensational  or  powerful " 
addresses,  as  they  are  termed  by  the  press,  full  of  burning  eloquence  and 
impassioned  logic,  have  frequently  withdrawn  the  attention  of  the  jury 
from  the  real  facts,  and  have  procured  verdicts  of  acquittal  contrary  to  the 
evidence  and  all  the  medical  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Another  observation  made  by  Stephen  more  nearly  concerns  the 
medical  witness: — 'There  are  many  obligations  which  affect  each  side 
equally.  ^  Neither  is  at  liberty  to  attempt  to  browbeat,  intimidate,  or  con- 
fuse a  witness,  although  they  may  expose  any  real  confusion  which  exists 
m  his  mind,  or  test,  by  the  strictest  cross-examination,  the  accuracy  of  his 
statements.  Neither  is  at  liberty  wilfully  to  misunderstand  a  witness,  or 
to  misstate,  in  his  address  to  the  jury,  the  effect  oE  what  he  has  said,  either 
by  distortion  or  suppression.  The  neglect  or  observation  of  these  and 
other  rules  of  the  same  kind  practically  establishes  a  wide  distinction,  and 
one  which  is  easily  recognized,  between  those  who  exercise  a  noble  profession 
ana  those  who  disgrace  it.'    (Op.  cit.  p.  168.) 

Assuming  that  the  witness  is  properly  prepared  for  the  discharge  of 
His  duties,  and  that  the  qrfestions  put  to  him  are  answered  fairly  and  truly, 
according  to  his  knowledge  and  experience,  without  exaggeration  or  con- 
cealment, he  has  no  reason  to  fear  any  attempt  at  intimidation.  Barristers 
lor  tne  most  part,  know  that  by  this  line  of  conduct  they  lose  more,  even 
IT  ^  7^^°^,  i^^J'  ttan  they  gain  by  the  attempt  to  confuse  the  witness ; 
J^^^r  ^^f'',^l^:?^ate  object  is  a  favourable  verdict,  they  will  generally 
avoid  conduct  which  must  necessarily  place  this  verdict  in  jeopardy.  ^ 
address  "iTT}  ^«  depicted  by  Stephen,  is  not  at  liberty,  in  his 

address  to  the  jury,  to  misrepresent,  either  by  distortion  or  suppression 
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expeH^^^^^^^^  w!f  °'  "^'T- ^  According  to  the  author's 

onrof  which  3''  T"T'''''^^t'''      ^        unfrequent  practice,  and 

Whether    uct  mfif       r'''''  ^^'^  ^^-P^--- 

difficult  to        "'^''^^^^f         .are  in  some  cases  wilful  or  not  it  mLy  be 

who  emolov  fh  ^""'y  ^  ^^11  l^n'^wn  to  those 

on  the  o  hi  ^  ^T'  ^""i  ^^'^  frequently  escape  the  observation  of  counsel 

v:rsl'd%rm:di:^^^^^^^^^^       -i-^^^'  ^^pp-« 

Poisonw'l''*''°''  is  sometimes  carried  too  far.  On  a  trial  for  murder  by 
fo?th«  r;  "'P'  f-^'  country  practitioner,  who  had  given  his  evidence 
examiLV-  ?  ^  fair  and  proper  manner,  was  thus  addressed  in  cross- 
examination  by  counsel On  your  solemn  oath,  Sir,  and  in  the  face  of 
Ac^.,-^  profession,  will  you  venture  to  persist  in  that  statement?' 
'wTn  '         \ntimidating  modes  of  address-'  Do  you  mean  to  swear  ?  ' 

yviu  you  pledge  your  professional  character?'  &c.,  intermingled  with 
wiwrf'T'^?"''  '  ^'^^  be  careful,'  '  Be  cautious,'  &c.,  may  suggest  to  the 
w  tness  that  his  examiner  already  regards  him  as  perjured,  and  that  however 

A  ur^  ""^^  ^^""^^  "^'^^^  knowledge,  he  will  not  be  believed 
.r.A  P'\b^i°^^.ri*er,  m  commenting  on  this  subject,  says,  '  But  the  hardest 
and  most  unfair  part  of  the  system  (of  cross-examination)  is  when  witnesses 
nave  to  bear  a  loud  and  insulting  tone  or  gesture  without  remonstrance  or 
retaliation.  At  the  trial  of  Kelly  for  the  murder  of  Police  Constable 
lalbot  (Beg.  v.  Kelly,  Dublin  Commis.  Court,  Nov.,  1871),  TufiEnell  a 
surgeon  of  repute,  and  formerly  Professor  of  Surgery,  was  summoned 
as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution.  Having  deposed  to  the  nature  of  the 
wounds,  and  that  the  deceased  died  from  the  efEects,  he  was  subjected 
to  the  usual  ordeal  of  a  cross-examination,  but  in  a  somewhat  unusual 
torm.  _  Counsel  for  prisoner  having  begun  by  addressing  him  in  a  loud  and 
oliensive  tone,  he  turned  to  the  Chief  Baron,  and  said,  '  My  lord,  I  am 
very  excitable,  and  if  this  gentleman  has  a  right  to  roar  at  me,  I  consider 
that  I  have  a  right  to  roar  too.'  The  Court  expressed  a  hope  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  him  to  roar,  and  intimated,  after  a  short  trial  of  vocal 
strength  between  the  two  opponents,  that  counsel's  manner  to  the  witness 
was  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  Counsel  disclaimed  any  intention  of  being 
olfensive,  but  claimed  the  liberty  which  is  usually  conceded  in  cases  of 
importance.  Whatever  may  be  the  importance  of  a  case  to  a  prisoner, 
nothing  can  justify  the  putting  of  questions  in  a  loud  and  insulting  tone 
to  a  skilled  professional  witness. 

J  agree  with  a  writer  whose  opinion  has  been  already  quoted,  that 
iivery  contemptuous  and  even  uncourteous  expression,  every  query  leading 
nowhere,  except  to  the  end  of  confusing  the  mind  or  irritating  the  temper 
of  a  witness,  ought  surely  to  be  reckoned  as  overpassing  the  legitimate  limits 
of  the  counsel's  office,  and  as  such  be  regarded  with  universal  disappro- 
bation.'^ That  the  administration  of  justice  should  be  aided  by  this  mode 
of  dealing  with  medical  witnesses  is  impossible.  It  may  be  that  criminal 
cases  fall  more  into  the  hands  of  the  second  class  of  barristers  to  whom 
Stephen  alludes — namely,  those  who  disgrace  a  noble  profession.  But  it 
is  a  widely  spread  opinion  in  the  medical  profession,  that  this  style  of 
examining  educated  men,  who  are  perhaps  compelled  most  unwillingly  to 
appear  on  a  subpoena  to  testify  to  facts,  is  certainly  not  adapted  to  elicit 
the  truth,  but  rather  to  favour  the  escape  of  criminals  and  give  impunity  to 


crime. 


It  may  be  fairly  admitted  that  a  man  who  puts  himself  forward  as  a 
witness,  and  attempts  to  elucidate  what  he  only  succeeds  in  rendering  more 
obscure,  should  receive  no  favour  at  the  hands  of  the  bar.  Elwell,  a 
member  of  the  legal  as  well  as  of  the  medical  profession,  observes  that — 
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'  No  witness  is  ever  compelled  to  appear  and  testify  to  what  he  does  not  know. 
He  may  be  compelled  to  attend  in  Court  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena  ;  but 
if  he  attempts  to  testify  upon  a  subject  requiring  ojptmo,..  upon  which  he 
has  no  well-settled  or  well-defined  ideas,  it  is  his  own  fault,  and  he  alone 
is  to  blame;  for  no  one  but  himself  can  know  so  well  as  he,  until  he  has 
exposed  himself,  how  unfit  he  is  for  the  occasion  '     (Medico-legal  Ireat 
on  '  Malpractice  and  Med.  Evid.,'  by  J.  J.  Elwell  New  York,  1863,  p.  302  ) 
But  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  practitioner  who,  m  a  country  district, 
has  gone  through  twenty  years  of  practice  with  honour  and  credit  in 
his  neighbourhood,  and  who  is  suddenly  called  to  a  case  in  which  a  man 
is  found  dead  from  a  wound  in  his  throat.    Under  the  Medical  Witnesses 
Act  he  is  compelled  to  make  an  examination  of  the  body  for  a  Coroners 
inquest.    At  a  great  loss  of  time,  and  for  no  adequate  remuneration  he 
attends  the  inquest  and  gives  his  evidence ;  he  is  bound  over,  oiolens  volens, 
to  appear  for  the  first  time  as  a  witness  at  a  criminal  trial,  and  to  testity, 
1st,  to  the  throat  being  cut,  and  2ndly,  to  give  his  opinion  to  the  Court 
on  the  cause  of  death,  and  whether  the  wound  was  inflicted  by  the  deceased 
on  himself,  or  by  another  person.    A  medical  man  who  limited  himself  to 
the  statement  of  the  bare  fact  that  the  deceased's  throat  was  cut  need  not 
appear  at  all,  for  this  evidence  might  be  supplied  by  a  constable  or  police- 
man ;  but  the  law  presumes  from  his  profession,  that  the  medical  man 
made  a  proper  examination  of  the  wound,  with  a  view  to  determine,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  whether  it  was  the  cause  of  death,  and  whether  it 
was  or  was  not  self-inflicted.    It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  medical 
man,  although  before  this  occurrence  he  may  never  have  seen  a  case  of 
cut-throat,  could  excuse  himself  from  giving  answers  to  these  questions, 
both  of  which  involve  purely  matters  of  opinion.    If  he  excused  himself 
altogether  from  giving  answers,  there  would  be  a  failure  of  justice,  and 
no  conviction  for  such  a  common  form  of  murder  could  ever  take  place. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  answers  these  questions  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
he  may  reasonably  complain  that  while  thus  compelled  to  appear  as 
a  witness  to  testify  to  what  he  knows,  his  evidence  should,  by  rules  of 
law,  be  made  the  subject  of  abuse  and  ridicule  before  his  neighbours, 
when  he  expresses  his  opinion  from  the  facts ;  and  that  the  counsel  who 
examines  him  possesses  an  unlimited  power  of  misrepresenting  his  views. 
A  medical  man  is  certainly  not  benefited  in  public  opinion  by  being 
described  as  an  ignoramus  or  a  blunderer  in  his  profession,  whom  no  one 
ought  to  trust.     The  truth  is,  in  medical  evidence,  facts  and  opinions 
cannot  be  entirely  separated ;  and  if  medical  practitioners  were  restricted 
m  their  evidence  only  to  those  facts  which  they  observed  in  a  case  in 
■which  no  other  professional  man  saw  the  person  living  or  dead,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  crime  could  be  detected  and  punished.  These 
remarks  of  course  do  not  apply  to  cases  in  which  the   cJpinions  of 
medical  experts  can  be  taken.    Here  it  would  be  desirable  that  one  who 
has  not  had  experience  on  the  subject  should  avoid  giving  any  opinion  ; 
he  might  simply  state  the  facts,  and  decline  for  want  of  experience  to 
give  an  opinion  on  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead.     In  pursuing 
any  other  course,  he  will  find  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  cross-examina- 
tion will  fall  upon  him. 

There  are  other  remarks  on  this  subject  made  by  Elwell,  which  those 
who  are  compelled  to  attend  as  witnesses  in  a  Court  of  Law  will  do  well 
to  bear  m  mind : — '  However  anxious  an  incompetent  witness  may  be  to 
^^A^I  A-^  \  ^""^  liowever  hard  he  may  labour  to  show  it,  he  will  ever 
una  It  a  di&cult  business  to  make  the  Court  and  counsel  believe  that  he  is 
really  so.  io  appear  really  learned,  he  must  be  able  to  make  the  subject 
on  wmcn  He  gives  an  opinion  clear,  and  to  give  satisfactory  reasons  for  this 
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Wer  omL"''''^-^^'''V°'?^^  ^  ^'^^         satisfy  others  that  he  is 

restion.  .  «f        important  scientific 

anHX'  F^'l'^  ;°V,P'°^^''^°°^^  ^'^''^'^  i«  called  to  pass  an  opinion, 
r  nn^      1  ''''^'^  '""^j^'*  ^^M^  ^'^^  *  mose  to  understand 

l^TZ^  ?  ^^'^^^^       relations-he  will  find  it  to  have 

Buddenly  assumed  an  importance  he  had  not  suspected,  just  at  the  time 
when  the  discovery  will  add  to  his  confusion.  It  is  better  to  make  this 
mscovery  m  the  quiet  stillness  and  security  of  solitude,  than  under  the  eye 
ot  a  judge  and  the  severe  scrutiny  of  counsel.  A  man,  whether  learned  or 
not— whether  in  Court  or  out  of  Court— will  talk  clearly  upon  a  subiect 
he  well  understands,  whether  it  is  scientific  or  otherwise  ;  but  unless  it  is 
Clear  in  his  own  mind  his  account  of  it  will  be  confused  and  unsatisfactory  J 
(.Up.  cit  p.  303).  This  IS  undoubtedly  the  test  to  which  every  man  should 
rigorously  submit  himself  before  entering  the  witness-box.  The  case  should 
be  viewed  m  all  possible  aspects,  and  if  an  opinion  has  been  formed,  it 
should  be  dealt  with  and  criticised  as  if  it  were  that  of  an  adversary.  As 
m  controversy,  a  disputant  should  put  himself  as  much  as  possible  into  the 
position  of  his  antagonist,  and  see  the  question  from  his  point  of  view.  In 
this  kind  of  self-examination  it  may  be  well  to  remember  two  points— 
1st,  that  there  is  no  opinion  so  certain  as  that  the  human  mind,  if  left  to 
itself,  will  not  raise  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  it ;  and  2ndly,  that  a 
man  is  never  so  near  an  error  as  when  he  claims  a  complete  immunity 
from  error. 

Mules  for  the  delivery  of  Evidence.— "There  are  a  few  rules  bearing  upon 
medical  evidence  which,  if  observed,  may  save  the  witness  from  interruption 
or  reproof  and  place  him  in  a  favourable  position  with  the  Court:— 

1.  The  questions  put  on  either  side  should  receive  direct  answers,  and 
the  manner  of  the  witness  should  not  be  perceptibly  different  whether  he 
IS  replying  to  a  question  put  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  or  for  the 
defence. 

Most  of  the  questions  put  by  counsel  in  cross-examination  will  admit 
of  an  answer  'yes  '  or  *  no.'  If,  from  the  ingenious  or  casuistical  mode  in 
which  the  question  is  framed  the  witness  should  feel  that  the  simple 
affirmative  or  negative  might  mislead  the  Court,  then,  after  giving  the 
answer,  he  can  appeal  to  the  judge  to  allow  him  to  qujilify  it,  or  add  to 
it  any  matter  within  his  own  knowledge  and  which  is  at  the  same  time 
relevant  to  the  case.  The  witness  must  remember  that  he  takes  an  oath 
to  state  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  the  counsel  for  the  defence  is  bound  not  to  introduce 
falsehood,  his  object  is  not  the  discovery  or  development  of  truth.  Unless 
the  witness  is  on  his  guard,  he  may  find  that  his  affirmatives  and  negatives 
may  be  worked  into  a  shape  representing  the  reverse  of  what  he  intended, 
when  the  learned  counsel  who  has  cross-examined  him  addresses  the  jury. 

Some  counsel  adopt  the  ingenious  plan  of  compressing  two  or  three 
questions  into  one.  A  witness  unthinkingly  answers  the  last,  or  that  which 
most  fixes  his  attention.  The  same  answer  may  not  be  strictly  applicable 
to  all,  but  the  witness  may  find,  when  too  late,  that  it  is  made  so  in  the 
defence.  In  this  case  he  should  ask  for  a  severance  of  the  questions  and 
give  separate  replies. 

Direct  answers  are  necessary,  because  it  is  only  by  them  that  the  case 
can  be  brought  clearly  before  the  Court  and  jury  in  all  its  details.  Medical 
witnesses  sometimes  forget  this,  and  fall  into  answers  to  questions  floating  in 
their  own  minds,  or  which  they  think  are  likely  to  be  put  to  them.  They 
are  also  sometimes  disposed  to  anticipate  many  questions  by  one  general 
answer.    This  simply  creates  confusion,  and  the  witness  will  be  told  by 
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Counsel  to  keep  to  the  question,  and  that  he  is  coming  to  the  other  matters 
presently. 

In  a  case  involving  a  question  of  compensation  for  personal  injury  as  a 
result  of  a  railway  accident,  medical  witnesses  were  called  on  both  sides. 
The  reporter  of  the  trial  observes,  in  reference  to  the  evidence  of  one  of 
the  medical  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff :  '  In  the  course  of  a  long  cross- 
examination,  this  witness  appeared  to  avoid  giving  "  direct "  answers  to  the 
questions  put  to  him,  and  to  affect  to  misunderstand  them,  to  such  an 

extent  as  to  draw  from  his  lordship  the  remark,  "  Do  pray,  Dr.  ,  be  a 

little  more  candid."  *  From  some  judges  a  witness  thus  acting  would  have 
met  with  a  much  more  severe  rebuke.  A  witness  should  remember,  at  all 
times,  that  he  takes  an  oath  to  state  the  whole  truth. 

Care  should  be  taken  by  the  medical  witnesses  not  to  argue  with 
counsel.  Argument  is  not  evidence,  and  the  entering  into  it  disturbs  the 
order  of  the  proceedings.  Arguments  between  counsel  and  witnesses,  and 
even  between  medical  witnesses  themselves,  are  freely  allowed  in  the  French 
Courts,  but  in  England  such  a  practice  is  not  recognized.  The  mode  in 
which  questions  are  put  by  counsel  in  cross-examination  sometimes  tends 
to  the  introduction  of  argument,  but  the  witness  should  avoid  the  tempta- 
tion to  enter  into  it.  What  he  says  under  such  circumstances  is  not  evidence, 
except  in  the  form  of  answers  to  questions,  and  he  is  there  only  for  the 
purpose  of  stating  what  is  relevant  to  the  case. 

There  is  a  difference  between  evidence  and  testimony.  A  medical 
witness  sometimes  gives  much  in  the  form  of  testimony  which  amounts 
to  very  little  as  evidence.  When  he  does  not  attend  to  the  questions,  he 
testifies  to  a  variety  of  subjects  which  have  no  bearing  on  the  case,  and  do 
Tiot  constitute  evidence.  The  decision  on  what  is  and  what  is  not  evidence 
lies  with  the  judge. 

2.  The  replies  should  be  concise,  distinct,  and  audible;  and,  except  where 
explanation  may  be  necessary,  they  should  be  confined  strictly  to  the  terms 
of  the  question.  An  experienced  barrister  on  one  occasion  felt  it  necessary 
to  give  this  advice  to  a  witness :  '  Reflect  before  you  answer,  and  answer 
so  that  you  may  be  heard.'  A  judge  generally  takes  full  notes  of  the 
medical  evidence  :  he  has  first  to  hear,  secondly  to  understand,  and  thirdly 
to  write  down,  the  replies  of  the  witness. 

_  Some  witnesses  have  a  habit  of  not  answering  the  question  which 
is  asked,  but  one  which  is  not  asked.  In  reference  to  this  practice  which 
generally  arises  from  a  want  of  proper  attention  to  the  question,  a  iud^e 
made  the  following  remarks  :  '  When  a  witness  does  not  answer  a  question 
but  answers  something  else,  it  leads  persons  accustomed  to  Courts  of 
Justice  to  beheve  that  he  prefers  not  to  answer  the  question,  but  to  put  a 
different  point  iipon  the  counsel.'  Again,  we  meet  with  witnesses  who 
iwlZ   ,  X    """^       question  is  completed.    Some  are  concise  from  a 

aread  of  saying  too  much,  while  the  answers  of  others  are  mven  in  such 
a  voluble  form  in  the  shape  of  a  small  speech  or  lecture,  that  there  is  great 
is  so  w'""  ""^^^^f  ^  ^^^J^  *°  Proper  proportions.    A  witness  who 

and  +?n.w'^  mformation  generally  supplies  abundant  matter  for  a  long 
and  troublesome  cross-examination.  ^ 

fls«,nl^^^  question  whether  a  witness  should  volunteer  evidence 

TouX^out  a  l  ,h%l'T"^'"^-^""^^  cross-examination  have  not 
some  matter  of  I  f  ^^'^  "  ^^^^  ^^^^^  «tate  is 

Thin  ht  knotl^^^^^^^  -  ^^^^^  - 

the  statement Tn  spit;  of  The  ^PP'^^^*!^  *°       j-^ge,  to  make 

The  lano-ua^P^r  1-  v  !?  ""^^  °^  counsel  on  either  side  to  shut  it  out 
simple      Sel  who  ^re        ^^^^^^-^  .^^^--ed  should  be  plain  and 

P        counsel  who  are  unacquamted  with  medical  terms  frequently 
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misapply  them,  or  use  them  in  a  wrong  sense.  There  are  few  barristers 
who  are  aware  that  the  term  '  symptom '  is  confined  to  the  living  body,  and 
appearance'  to  the  dead;  and  the  witness  may  thus  find  himself  questioned 
on  the  '  appearances '  when  he  first  saw  the  patient,  or  the  '  symptoms ' 
which  he  observed  on  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  On  a  trial  for  murder,  in  which  one  of  the  questions  at  issue 
was  whether  dysentery  or  poison  was  the  cause  of  death,  counsel  puzzled 
one  of  the  medical  witnesses  by  asking  him  whether  during  his  attendance 
he  found  any  traces  of  '  dysuria '  in  the  faeces.  There  is  no  doubt  he  in- 
tended to  refer  to  the  state  of  the  faeces  like  that  met  with  in  dysentery, 
but  the  professional  term  employed  by  him  signified  a  '  difficulty  in  passing 
urine.'  A  judicious  witness  will  avoid  anything  like  a  triumph  over  his 
examiner  under  such  circumstances,  and  simply  put  him  right. 

3.  Answers  to  questions  should  be  neither  ambiguous,  undecided,  nor 
evasive.  An  ambiguous  answer  necessarily  leaves  the  witness's  meaning 
doubtful,  and  calls  for  an  explanation.  An  undecided  answer — indicated 
by  the  words  'I  believe,'  *!  think,'  'It  might  be,'  or  'My  impression 
is ' — is  not  sufficient  for  evidence.  Did  the  wound  cause  death  ?  Was 
death  caused  by  loss  of  blood  or  poison  ?  If,  by  a  proper  consideration  of 
all  the  medical  facts,  the  witness  has  come  to  a  conclusion  on  the  subject, 
his  answer  should  be  expressed  in  plain  and  decided  language,  either  in  the 
affirmative  or  negative.  A  man  who  has  formed  no  conclusion  is  not  in  a 
position  to  give  evidence.  No  opinion  should  be  given  for  which  the  witness 
is  not  prepared  to  assign  reasons ;  and,  except  by  permission  of  the  Court, 
no  medical  opinion  should  be  expressed  on  facts  or  circumstances  observed 
by  others.  A  hesitating  witness  will  be  met  with  the  question, — Have  you 
any  doubt  about  it?  or, — Was  it  so  or  not? — to  which  a  reply  in  the  affirma- 
tive or  negative  must  be  given.  If  the  witness  fairly  entertains  doubts 
about  the  matter  at  issue,  it  is  his  duty  to  express  them  at  once,  and  not 
allow  them  to  be  extorted  from  him  piecemeal  by  a  series  of  questions. 

Chemical  witnesses  have  occasionally  certified  to  the  discovery  of  '  imper- 
ceptible,' 'unmistakable,'  or  'undoubted'  traces  of  poison  in  the  liver,  &c. 
Such  terms  naturally  convey  to  the  shrewd  mind  of  the  examiner  that  the 
witness  has  some  lurking  doubt  or  suspicion  of  mistake  in  his  mind,  for 
that  of  which  we  are  sure  requires  no  such  terms  to  express  our  meaning. 
If  poison  has  been  discovered,  the  statement  of  the  fact  is  sufficient. 

4.  The  replies  should  be  made  in  language  free  from  technicality  and 
exaggeration.  Some  remarks  have  been  elsewhere  made  in  reference  to 
the  use  of  technical  terms  in  drawing  up  medico-legal  reports.  If  medical 
men  could  be  made  aware  of  the  ridicule  which  they  thus  bring  on  their 
evidence,  otherwise  good,  they  would  at  once  strive  to  dispense  with  such 
language.  A  witness  is  perhaps  unconsciously  led  to  speak  as  if  he  were 
addressing  a  medical  assembly,  instead  of  plain  men  like  the  members  of 
a  common  jury  who  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  medical  terms, 
and  barristers  who  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  them.  Thus  a 
medical  man  will  speak  of  an  '  exacerbation '  instead  of  '  increase '  of 
symptoms,  of  the  '  integuments  of  the  cranium  '  instead  of  the  '  skin  of 
the  head  '  while  a  common  cut  is  described  as  an  '  incision,'  and  a  black; 
eve  as  '  a  tumefaction  of  the  orbit.'  On  a  trial  for  an  assault  which 
took  place  at  Assizes  some  years  since,  a  medical  witness  informed  th© 
Court  that  on  examining  the  prosecutor,  he  found  him  suffering  from  a 
severe  contusion  of  the  integuments  under  the  left  orbit,  with  great  extra- 
vasation of  blood  and  ecchymosis  in  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  which 
was  in  a  tumefied  state.  There  was  also  considerable  abrasion  of  the 
cuticle.'  Judge:  'You  mean,  I  suppose,  that  the  man  had  a  bad  black 
eye^"  '  Witness:  'Tes.'    Judge:  'Then  why  not  say  so  at  once?'  This 
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most  erudite  description  of  the  injury  was  at  once  resolved  by  the  judge 
into  two  plain  Saxon  words,  the  meaning  of  which  every  one  in  Court 
could  understand.  In  a  case  of  child-murder,  a  medical  witness  who  was 
asked  to  state  simply  the  cause  of  death,  said  that  it  was  owing  to 
*  atelectasis,  and  general  engorgement  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.'  This  is 
not  science,  but  pedantry ;  and  if  such  language  is  employed  by  a  witness 
with  a  view  of  impressing  the  Court  with  some  idea  of  his  learning,  it 
wholly  fails  of  its  effect.  Barristers  and  reporters  put  down  their  pens 
in  despair,  and  the  time  of  the  Court  is  wasted  until  the  witness  has  con- 
descended to  translate  his  ideas  into  ordinary  language.  Lord  Hatherley 
well  observed  that  '  a  scientific  witness  in  giving  his  evidence  should  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  the  use  of  technical  scientific  language,  especially  if 
the  case  is  before  a  jury.  This  is  especially  desirable  when  the  evidence  is 
medical,  for  really  many  technical  words  in  medicine  seem  to  be  invented 
to  cover  ignorance.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  a  witness  is  always  suspected  of 
affectation,  and  the  Court  and  jury  are  but  little  instructed  when  a  vast 
amount  of  learned  phraseology  is  poured  forth  instead  of  a  clear  statement 
of  the  witness's  opinion.' 

5.  In  giving  evidence  of  opinion  a  medical  witness  must  take  care  not 
to  base  it  on  any  statements  made  by  others,  or  on  circumstances  which 
may  have  come  to  his  knowledge  by  public  rumour.  Again,  his  evidence 
should  be  confined  only  to  subjects  properly  within  the  range  of  medical 
science,  and  on  which,  as  a  professional  man,  he  is  competent  to  speak.  In 
a  trial  for  murder  by  wounding,  in  which  the  identity  of  the  prisoner  was 
in  question,  a  medical  man  stated  that  he  compared  certain  footmarks  with 
the  boots  taken  from  the  prisoner,  and  he  found  that  they  corresponded. 
A  comparison  had  also  been  made,  but  not  at  the  same  time,  by  a  police- 
officer,  more  accustomed  to  matters  ©f  this  kind.  On  cross-examination, 
there  was  such  a  want  of  agreement  between  the  surgeon  and  the  constable 
respecting  the  number  of  nails  in  the  boots  and  the  number  indicated  by 
the  footprints,  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  this  portion  of  the 
evidence.  In  reference  to  this  discrepancy,  the  judge  remarked  that  a 
medical  man  should  confine  himself  to  matters  belonging  to  his  own  pro- 
fession, and  not  take  upon  himself  the  duties  of  a  police  constable.  There 
are  some  points  in  reference  to  gunshot  wounds  which  can  be  better 
explained  by  a  gun  or  shot- manufacturer  than  by  a  medical  witness— cmawe 
m  sua,  arte  aredendum. 

Exaggerated  language  should  be  avoided.  There  is  a  tendency 
among  some  medical  witnesses  to  express  their  views  in  a  superlative 
degree.^  If  a  part  is  simply  inflamed,  it  is  frequently  described  as  'in- 
tensely inflamed.  One  witness  may  speak  of  patches  of  ulceration  in  the 
intestines  another  will  describe  the  same  condition  as  'extensive  ulceration.' 
Un  a  trial  for  murder  by  poisoning,  a  witness  when  asked  bv  the  Court  as 
to  his  experience  of  the  effects  of  the  poison  on  man  and  animals,  said  that 
he  had  seen  some  dozens  of  cases.'  These  'dozens'  on  cross-examination 
as  to  time,  place,  and  circumstances,  were  reduced  to  the  modest  nronor- 
tion  of  about  six  to  eight  cases.    This  use  of  exaggerated  language  often 

tne  witness,  and  throws  a  doubt  upon  the  whole  of  his  evidence. 

^\Jrll  T  ''''  ^vidence.-Thia  subject  will  be  more  fully  con- 

sidered m  another  part  of  the  work. 

nortfSer^r  •f-"'^^  ^  complicated  nature  and  involving  im- 

lj  r::s::^^^^^^  --dical  or  scientific  experts,^", 

special  experience  in  certain  branches  of  the  profession' 
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are  presumed  to  be  able  to  guide  the  Court  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  facts  of  the  case.  In  questions  of  legitimacy  or  divorce,  obstetricians  of 
high  standing  are  consulted  on  both  sides ;  in  questions  affecting  the  sanity 
of  persons,  those  who  have  acquired  a  reputation  in  the  treatment  or 
observation  of  the  insane  are  selected;  in  the  various  obscure  injuries 
resulting  from  railway  accidents,  surgeons  of  repute, — and  in  questions  of 
life-insurance,  physicians  of  high  standing  are  summoned  as  experts  to 
give  the  results  of  their  experience.    There  are  many  of  these  cases,  in- 
cluding some  in  criminal  law,  which  could  not  possibly  be  settled  without 
this  collateral  aid — the  questions  at  issue  not  being  based  on  matters  of 
fact  occurring  within  the  ordinary  range  of  practice,  so  much  as  on  an 
enlarged  experience  of  a  particular  department.  There  is,  however,  a  strong 
public  feeling  against  the  admission  of  the  testimony  of  experts.    One  able 
writer  remarks: — 'It  is  impossible  to  shut  out  such  evidence  altogether, 
but  there  is  nothing  which  brings  more  discredit  upon  the  administration  of 
justice.    There  is  one  consequence  of  its  admission  which  is  common  to 
all  cases  in  which  it  occurs:  it  is,  that  no  difl&culty  has  ever  been  found  in 
obtaining  any  amount  of  evidence  of  this  description,  on  either  side  of  any 
point  at  issue.    There  is  a  contest  as  to  whether  a  vitriol  or  a  gas  manu- 
factory is  a  nuisance.    Twenty  chemists  of  fair  character  and  scientific 
acquirements  come  forward  to  swear  that  the  eflBuvia  evolved  by  these  pro- 
cesses are  producing  the  most  deadly  fevers,  and  twenty  others,  equally 
eminent,  will  give  just  as  positive  testimony  that  the  gases  are  absolutely 
wholesome,  and  rather  fattening  than  otherwise.    These  things  are  of 
everyday  experience.'    There  is  here  some  use  of  exaggerated  language. 

It  will  frequently  be  the  duty  of  a  medical  expert,  in  civil  as  well  as  in 
criminal  cases,  and  in  all  actions  for  malapraxis,  to  pass  an  opinion  on  the 
practice  of  another  professional  man.  On  such  occasions,  while  there 
should  be  no  suppression  of  the  truth,  a  witness  is  bound,  in  answering 
questions  put  to  him  by  counsel,  to  state  his  opinion  and  the  grounds  on 
which  it  is  based  clearly  and  distinctly.  It  may  be  hard  to  condemn  a 
brother-practitioner,  but  it  would  be  still  harder  to  ignore  the  public 
interest,  and  condemn  ourselves  and  our  profession  by  concealing  that 
which  we  know  to  be  true,  or  by  suppressing  what  we  honestly  believe. 
There  is  no  etiquette  in  the  profession  which  demands  such  a  sacrifice  of 
principle  as  this  conduct  involves.  A  medical  witness  is  not  bound  to  be 
forward  in  pointing  out  and  suggesting  defects,  or  in  endeavouring  to 
lower  another  practitioner  in  the  opinion  of  the  public ;  but  nothing  should 
be  concealed  which  is  relevant  to  the  elucidation  of  the  case  in  issue. 
The  golden  rule,  '  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do  unto 
vou,' should  be  strictly  observed  on  these  occasions.     ^     ,  .  . 

Certain  lunacy  cases,  and  cases  of  compensation  for  bodily  injury  by 
railway  accidents,  have  drawn  particular  attention  to  the  testimony  of 
experts  Lord  Westbury  in  referring  to  experts  m  lunacy  m  the  Windham 
case,  remarked  that  they  came  forward  to  swear  away  the  sanity  of  per- 
sons and  when  their  reasons  were  examined  it  was  found  that  persons 
asserted  to  be  insane,  could  not  answer  questions  which  some  of  the 
witnesses  themselves  were  also  unable  to  answer.  '  The  absence  of  explicit 
statement,'  said  Lord  Westbury,  '  was  abundantly  made  up  by  the  flow 
of  hard  names,  which  no  doubt  had  great  weight  with  the  ]ury  i 
sbould  call  unsoundness  of  mind  a  mixture  of  chrome  mama  and  devien. 
tia'  said  one  doctor;  ' speaking  in  popular  language,  I  should  call  it  a 
mixture  of  mania  and  fatuity  occurring  in  a  person  once  having  a  sane 
understanding.'  Another  learned  physician  examined  the  same  lady,  no 
dou^t'th  g^^^^  cleverness,  and  thought  he  would  try  her  knowledge  of 
law     He  therefore  asked  her  several  questions  about  the  Constitution, 
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bnt  when  similar  questions  were  addressed  to  him  by  counsel  he  himself 
betrayed  considerable  uncertainty  and  hesitation.  In  the  examination  of 
an  alleo-ed  lunatic  in  another  of  these  cases,  she  was  asked  how  much  lOOZ. 
a-year  would  give  per  week ;  and  she  was  not  able  to  tell,  and  this  was 
relied  on  as  a  proof  of  her  insanity;  but  upon  cross-examination  of  the 
medical  man  who  was  giving  evidence  of  her  lunacy,  he  was  asked  whether 
he  himself  could  tell  how  much  per  week  lOOZ.  a-year  would  give :  he 
hesitated.  He  was  then  asked  whether  he  did  not  know  or  declined  to 
tell ;  his  reply  was  that  he  declined  to  tell.' 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  experts  have  frequently  introduced  into  their 
evidence  speculative  fancies  and  theories,  not  warranted  by  a  proper 
induction  from  the  facts ;  but  it  is  clear  that  in  all  trials  requiring  special 
knowledge,  if  justice  is  to  be  administered,  a  Court  of  Law  must  be  assisted 
by  those  who  possess  that  knowledge.  The  author  has  elsewhere  suggested 
the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  what  would  prove  a  remedy.  The  cause  of  the 
evil  is  that  jthe  solicitors  on  each  side  are  allowed  to  search  the  whole  pro- 
fession, until  they  can  find  one  or  more  persons  ready  to  adopt  their 
respective  views  ;  when  once  in  Court,  provided  a  man  can  call  himself  a 
'doctor,'  his  qualifications  and  experience  sometimes  escape  a  rigid  scrutiny. 
Persons  have  thrust  themselves,  or  have  been  thrust  into  cases  as  experts, 
without  any  pretensions  to  such  a  title,  either  by  their  professional  standing 
or  experience.  A  man  who  may  have  been  engaged  for  a  few  years  only 
in  the  ordinary  routine  of  medical  practice,  and  who  may  have  had  no 
special  experience  on  the  subject  on  which  an  opinion  is  required,  will  be 
described  by  his  counsel  as  '  a  most  learned  and  eminent  member  of  the 
profession,  on  whose  opinion  the  jury  are  as  much  entitled  to  rely  as  on 
that  of  the  "  highly  respectable  gentleman  "  called  on  the  other  side,'  &c. 

Cockbum,  C.J.,  in  commenting  upon  evidence  so  obtained,  observed, 
'  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  those  who  gave  scientific  evidence 
should  lean  slightly  to  the  side  upon  which  they  were  giving  their  testi- 
mony, not  from  any  dishonest  intention,  but  from  a  perfectly  natural  and 
human  failing,  as  in  such  cases  a  man  was  apt  to  look  with  a  keener  eye  on 
those  things  favourable  to  his  own  side,  than  on  those  which  were  un- 
favourable.' 

Bovill,  C.J.,  in  making  some  remarks  on  medical  evidence,  says  :  '  The 
great  misfortune  or  defect  in  medical  testimony  hitherto  has  been  that 
medical  men,  like  many  other  professional  men,  have  been  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  making  themselves  partisans  in  endeavouring  to  support  the  par- 
ticular views  of  the  parties  on  whose  behalf  they  have  been  called,  and  this 
has  led  to  conflicts  of  opinion  which  have  sometimes  appeared  not  very 
creditable  to  the  profession.'  Lord  Hatherley  thus  expressed  his  views  on 
the  subject:  'A  witness  to  facts  knows  that  it  would  be  base  beyond 
measure  to  bend  his  evidence  so  as  to  suit  the  case  of  him  on  whose  behalf 
he  IS  called,  and  that  his  only  duty  is  to  state  plainly  without  colour  or 
tencing  what  he  knows  as  a/acZ.  But  the  witness  who  gives  an  opinion  is 
selected  by  the  litigant,  often  communicating  with  many  of  the  same  pro- 
tession  as  the  witness,  and  when  so  selected  he  is  expected  to  express  a 
particular  opinion.  He  may  honestly  entertain  it  when  first  selected,  but 
^wv,  1  .  °^  ^  counsel's  opinion  :  the  counsel  gives  his  opinion 
on  the  statement  of  facts  submitted  to  him,  but  perhaps  after  hearing  the 
«otntS?'  f  ^o^ld  find  the  case  wholly  altered,  and  would  say  so.  The 
sZi^  h^   '''-'"^^"^  Pl^i^tiff  i«  generally  expected  to 

Smav  re^ir  ^^^Ff  ^-^^^-^-ation,  when  many  viels  may  be  suggested 

Snaroninion     pl      °     odify  it,  the  witness  frequently  holds  to  his 
■Sl      ^  ^'■^''^^^  e^^^e^  altogether  the  notion  of 
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partisanship.  Ho  sliould  be  ready  to  give  his  opinion  frankly  and  unre- 
servedly,  regardless  how  it  may  tell.  He  is  there  not  as  an  advocate,  but  in 
order  to  inform  the  Court  and  jury  to  the  best  of  his  judgment.  In  fact,  I 
think  a  judge  ought  to  call  in  scientific  evidence  as  in  lunacy  cases,  and 
I  doubt  whether  any  opinion  on  oath  should  ever  be  given.  The  jury  would 
then  see  that  it  was  opinion  only — the  witness  would  with  more  decorum 
modify  his  opinion,  and  would  acquire  the  habit  of  believing  himself  to  be, 
not  a  partisan  but  an  expert,  thus  rendering  assistance  of  greater  value.' 

Men  of  acknowledged  skill  and  good  professional  experience  sometimes 
quite  forget  their  proper  duties  as  experts,  and  lay  themselves  open  to 
censure.    An  expert  is  usually  called  to  give  an  opinion  on  certain  facts 
laid  before  the  Court  in  the  evidence  of  other  witnesses  :  thus  certain 
appearances  may  be  described  as  having  been  seen  in  the  stomach  or  brain, 
and  he  may  be  asked  to  state  the  conclusions  to  which  such  appearances 
lead.    A  medical  practitioner  may  describe  accurately  what  he  sees,  but 
may  not  have  sufficient  experience  to  draw  a  correct  conclusion.    In  this 
case  an  expert  may  differ  from  him  and  totally  alter  the  bearing  of  the 
case.     So  a  man  may  describe  certain  symptoms  which  an  expert  may 
say  are  or  are  not  consistent  with  poisoning,  but  he  must  take  care  that  he 
does  not  alter  or  distort  the  facts  deposed  to  by  other  witnesses,  in  order  to 
fit  into  the  case  his  own  theories  or  opinions.    The  alteration  of  facts  to 
suit  special  views  is  by  no  means  unfrequent,  and  an  expert  who  thus 
deliberately  mangles  the  evidence  of  others  cannot  escape  the  charge  of 
being  a  partisan  or  an  advocate  in  the  case— a  character  wholly  inconsistent 
with  that  of  a  witness,  who  should  aim  to  be  in  all  things  impartial.  A 
glaring  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  (G-uildford  Sum.  Ass.,  1862,)  in 
an  action  against  a  railway  company  for  damages  for  personal  injury. 
The  condition  of  the  plaintiff  was  accurately  described  by  his  medical 
attendant.    Some  eminent  surgeons  who  had  examined  him  were  called, 
as  experts  to  depose  to  his  present  and  probably  future  condition.    Other  • 
equally  eminent  surgeons  were  called  as  experts  on  the  part  of  the  com-  • 
pany  and  they  differed  (as  well  they  might)  on  the  speculative  question  i 
when  the  man  was  likely  to  recover  entirely  from  the  effects  of  the  acci-- 
dent      One  of  the  most  distinguished  surgical  experts  for  the  defence,, 
however,  began  by  saying  that  plaintiff  had  only  sustained  a  'considerable? 
shake';  but  shakes  are  not  commonly  recognized  as  surgical  accidents, 
and  the  surgeon  on  the  other  side  had  described  this  '  shake,  from  actuall 
examination,  as  a  'concussion  of  the  spine.'    But  the  witne^  continued— 
'And  as  to  what  was  said  of  congestion  of  the  fibrous  tissue,  it  was  mere? 
phraseology  not  indicating  actual  facts.'     The  judge  who  tried  the  case: 
observed  that  he  could  hardly  take  that  as  evidence     '  The  witness  must 
state  facts,  or  his  opinion  from  facts.'    The  witness_  then  d^^uted  the  facts  , 
but  the  learned  judge  told  him  that  he  had  no  right  to  do  so,  and  thati 
he  must  give  his  opinion  on  the  facts  as  proved.    In  these  few  words  aree 
defined  the  whole  of  the  duties  of  an  expert  who  presents  himself  as  a* 
•  witness.    The  above  example  shows  clearly  what  ought  to  be  avoided,  and. 
it  corroborates  an  observation  elsewhere  made  that  the  greatest  prof essional 
knowledge  and  skill  may  co-exist  with  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  properr 
methods  of  employing  this  knowledge  to  aid  the  administration  of  the  law 

The  subject  of  elperts,  and  the  mode  m  which  their  evidence  should) 
be  received,  has  been  ably  handled,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  by  Stephen. 
C  CriminarLaw,'  p.  200).  He  objects  to  the  proposition  of  r^^^^^^^ 
scientific  questions  to  them,  even  when  nominated  by  the  Court,  and  he. 
considers  I  common  jury  better  qualified  than  experts  to  deal  with  audi 
dec^e  on  all  points  of  scientific  evidence.  One  of  the  reasons  which  heo 
assigns  for  his  objection  will  probably  surprise  the  medical  reader:  it  is, 
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that  experts  so  nominated  and  employed,  i.e.  as  assessors  to  the  judge  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  jury,  would  onhj  direct  their  minds  to  the  truth.  'A 
juror,'  he  observes,  'is  not  a  scientific  inquirer,  but  a  judge  bound  by  oath 
to  say  whether  or  not  certain  evidence  satisfies  his  mind;  a  scientific 
inquirer  is  not  bound  by  anything  of  the  kind.'  He  considers  the  sug- 
o-estion  to  be  based  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  result  to  be  reached  and 
the  mode  of  reaching  it :  '  It  assumes  that  the  object  of  the  inquiry  is  the 
attainment  of  the  truth  simply,  and  that  scientific  men  are  more  likely  to 
attain  it  than  others.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  result  to  be 
reached  is  not  truth  simply,  but  such  an  approach  to  truth  as  the  average 
run  of  men  are  capable  of  making,  and  that  the  result  is  more  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  opinions  of  common  than  scientific-  jurors.'  (loc.  cit.)  On 
this  it  may  be  obsei'ved,  that  while  experts  have  the  same  power  of  dealing 
with  common  things  as  common  jurors,  they  have  an  additional  special 
power  of  making  that  approach  to  truth  on  scientific  subjects,  which 
common  jurors  certainly  do  not  possess.  It  would  also  appear  from  this 
reasoning,  that  in  a  judicial  inquiry  aifecting  a  person  charged  with  murder, 
something  less  than  truth  is  more  satisfactory  for  the  purposes  of  justice 
than  truth  itself. 

But  the  question  regarding  this  employment  of  experts  as  assessors,  and 
the  avoidance  of  the  imputation  of  their  appearing  as  hired  retainers  in  a 
case,  is  practically  answered  in  the  Admiralty  Courts.  Four  Masters  of  the 
Trinity  House,  experienced  in  all  the  rules  of  navigation,  give  their 
opinions  on  questions  submitted  to  them,  as  nautical  experts,  by  the 
Court;  and  without  creating  any  charge  of  injustice  in  the  decisions  of 
the  Court,  they  constantly  guide  these  decisions  by  answering  certain 
difficult  nautical  questions.  In  a  case  in  which  two  ships  come  into 
collision,  both  parties  contend  they  are  right,  or  the  case  would  not  be 
litigated.  The  question  turns  upon  the  respective  positions  of  the  ships, 
the  setting  of  certain  sails,  the  direction  of  winds,  tide  and  currents,  and 
whether  the  helm  should  have  been  ported  or  starboarded  before  the  colli- 
sion. These  nautical  experts  acquit  themselves  with  satisfaction ;  but  if 
such  a  trial  took  place  before  a  jury,  and  each  captain  was  allowed  to 
select  his  own  experts  as  witnesses,  there  would  probably  be  the  same 
dissatisfaction  as  that  which  now  exists  in  reference  to  trials  involving 
other  branches  of  scientific  evidence.  On  this  subject  a  writer  justly 
remarks:— 'It  is  true  that  in  all  trials  requiring  special  knowledge  the 
Court  must  be  assisted  by  those  who  have  that  knowledge.  But  it 
would  contribute  very  much  to  the  morality  of  science  and  to  the  due 
administration  of  justice  if  this  assistance  were  not  allowed  to  be  given  by 
witnesses  hired  and  brought  forward  by  the  parties.  The  inconvenience 
has  been  provided  against  in  some  cases  with  admirable  effect.  In  the 
Lunacy  Commission  the  visits  are  made  throughout  the  kingdom  by  bar- 
risters and  physicians  associated  in  pairs,  the  one  educated  to  the  investi- 
gation of  law  and  facts,  the  other  to  the  diagnosis  of  diseases.  This  has 
worked  admirably.  So  in  shipping  cases,  where  it  is  necessary  that  the 
t/ourt  should  be  assisted  by  nautical  knowledge,  the  Elder  Brethren  of  the 
irimty  House  are  not  put  into  the  witness-box  by  the  parties  to  the  suit, 
but  are  placed  on  the  Bench,  and  act  with  judicial  responsibility.  In  all 
cases  we  think  that  the  light  which  science  can  throw  upon  the  question 
Should  come  not  from  a  witness  who  is  paid  to  refract  it,  and  who,  if  his 
judgment  or  his  conscience  will  not  allow  him  to  make  it  tell  for  his  client 
is  not  called,  but  from  a  man  who  has  no  bias,  who  is  chosen  either  bv 
both  parties  or  by  the  Court,  and  who  is  rather  an  assessor  than  a  witness 
in  lunacy  cases  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  the  physicians  of  the 
Lunacy  Commission,  sitting  with  the  judge,  and  aiding  the  jury  in  their 
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'  S  T         ''f  n   °  .^Sf  ^'^'^"^au  Academy,  will  be  found  in  thee 
rS:  ^^^^^  ^"^^         1870,  1,  p.  370. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  system  discoura{?es  somee 
eminent  and  upright  men,  who  could  by  their  special  knowledge  solvee 
many  important  questions,  from  appearing  as  witnesses.    Several  have- 
unitormly  refused  on  this  ground  to  attend  as  experts  in  a  Court  of  Law. 
A  distinguished  chemist,  a  gentleman  of  strict  honour  and  integrity  was> 
once  asked  by  counsel— in  the  first  question  put  to  him  in  cross-examina-^ 
tion—  When  and  by  whom  were  you  first  retained  in  this  case  ? '  With- 
out  directly  imputing  bribery  and  perjury  to  the  witness,  the  innuendo: 
to  the  Court  and  jury  was  to  the  effect  that  this  gentleman  had  received 
his  tee  to  maintain  a  client's  cause,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  oath  whichi 
he  had  taken     As  counsel  on  both  sides  look  on  the  experts  opposed  to. 
them  m  the  light  of  hired  advocates,  it  is  obvious  that  so  long  as  this^ 
system  lasts,  it  must  have  a  deterring  effect  on  the  higher  and  betterr 
class  ot  witnesses,  who,  whenever  they  have  the  option,  will  avoid  placing- 
themselves  m  such  a  position  as  to  have  imputations  of  venality  audi 
•untruthfulness  thrown  out  against  them  in  a  public  Court.     In  a  cor- 
respondence  with  the  late  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  of  Edinburgh,  many  years? 
emce,  he  informed  the  author  that  he  had  been  consulted  in  a  case  in  whichi 
a  gentleman  was  considered  to  be  incompetent  to  manage  his  affairs.  He- 
says  m  his  letter  :  '  I  was  required  to  go  and  examine  him  on  twenty-f our^ 
hours'  notice,  but  I  insisted  first  on  receiving  some  account  of  him,  andl 
being  allowed  to  form  an  unbiassed  opinion  of  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion.   With  some  difficulty  I  obtained  his  history,  and  on  perusing  it^ 
saw  a  strong  probability  that  my  opinion  would  be  adverse  to  those  who' 
consulted  me.     They  of  course  professed  pure  impartiality,  but  it  was? 
manifest  that  my  opinion  was  expected  to  confirm  theirs.    Had  I  beeni 
called  by  the  sheriff,  for  example,  I  might  have  given  impartial  evidence." 
Baly,  Munro,  Wood,  and  the  author  were  required  to  give  their  opinions; 
in  a  similar  case.    They  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  make  a  fuUl 
examination  of  the  alleged  lunatic,  and  the  result  was  that  their  opinions; 
were  completely  adverse  to  those  who  consulted  them,  much  to  their  dis-- 
appointment.    They  declined  to  give  evidence  in  the  case.    It  is  a  fact: 
worthy  of  note,  that  in  criminal  trials,  where  life  is  concerned,  no  provi-  • 
sion  is  made  by  the  English  law  for  enabling  a  judge  to  take  the  opinions; 
of  one  or  more  medical  or  scientific  experts,  not  connected  with  the  case, . 
although  such  a  practice  would  be  attended  with  great  public  benefit.  If: 
there  is  conflicting  medical  evidence  he  can  only  direct  an  acquittal.. 
In  reference  to  actions  for  railway  accidents  the  law  has  interposed.  By 
an  act  passed  in  1868  (31  and  32  Victoria,  cap.  119,  sec.  26)  it  is  enacted  I 
that,  '  whenever  any  person  injured  by  an  accident  on  a  railway  claims  < 
compensation  on  account  of  the  injury,  any  judge  of  the  Court  in  whichi 
proceedings  to  recover  such  compensation  are  taken,  or  any  person,  who  > 
by  the  consent  of  the  parties  or  otherwise,  has  power  to  fix  the  amount  of ' 
compensation,  may  order  that  the  person  injured  be  examined  by  some 
duly  qualified  medical  practitioner  named  in  the  order,  not  being  a  witness  i 
on  either  side,  and  may  make  such  order  with  respect  to  the  costs  of  such : 
examination  as  he  may  think  fit.'    This  power  was  exercised  by  Kelly,. 
C.B.,  in  a  railway  case  (Exch.,  Dec,  1871.).    Three  physicians  were; 
examined  and  gave  their  opinions  on  the  degree  of  injury  sustained.    An  i 
eminent  surgeon,  who  had  not  been  consulted  in  the  case,  was  required  i 
under  the  judge's  order  to  draw  up  a  special  report  from  the  facts  proved . 
in  evidence.    This  report  was  given  in  evidence,  and  confirmed  the  state*  • 
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ments  of  tlie  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff ;  a  verdict  was  given  accordingly 
Such  a  principle  should  be  extended  to  all  cases  involving  criminal  charges 
'  and  requiring  medical  or  scientific  evidence  for  their  elucidation. 

Medical  Counsel. — Some  barristers,  who  feel  themselves  unable  to  discuss 
the  medical  bearings  of  a  question,  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  medical 
men  to  instruct  them  on  the  best  mode  of  endeavouring  to  cross-examine 
medical  witnesses,  so  as  if  possible  to  place  the  case  in  another  light  before 
a  jury.  It  is  obvious  that  even  if  interference  were  prudent  under  the 
present  system  of  summoning  medical  witnesses,  the  law  could  not  interfere 
to  check  a  practice  which  is  certainly  liable  to  lead  to  evil  results ;  for  the 
parties  who  give  the  suggestions  which  may  suit  the  purpose  of  an  advocate 
do  not  always  act  as  witnesses,  and  therefore  cannot  have  their  own  means 
of  knowledge  or  sources  of  experience  fairly  tested,  while  the  selected 
medical  facts  or  opinions  which  they  may  communicate  to  the  advocate 
may  have  the  effect  of  confusing  the  minds  of  the  jury.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  result  must  depend  on  the  acumen  and  medical  know- 
ledge possessed  by  the  judge  who  tries  the  case. 

The  question  has  been  frequently  asked,  May  not  a  medical  witness 
honestly  take  up  the  defence  of  a  prisoner  ?  Is  it  always  certain  that  the 
case  for  the  prosecution  is  indisputably  correct?  The  latter  question 
admits  of  a  simple  answer,  which  will  show  the  course  that  may  be  fairly 
pursued.  The  evidence  for  a  prosecution  may  involve  a  serious  medical 
error,  as  well  as  the  evidence  for  a  defence.  Assuming,  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  ascertained  facts  of  the  case,  a  witness  believes  bond  fide  that  the 
medical  opinions  for  the  prosecution  are  incorrect  or  contrary  to  his  own 
experience,  he  has  a  right  to  interfere  and  point  out  what  he  considers  to 
be  an  error  of  fact  or  opinion.  What  he  has  to  state,  however,  in  this 
behalf  should  be  publicly  stated  on  oath,  so  that  his  experience,  motives, 
and  honesty  of  purpose  may  be  fairly  and  openly  tested  by  a  cross- 
examination.  He  should  remember  that  his  interposition  is  only  justifiable 
in  the  interests  of  justice  as  well  as  of  the  public,  and  not  simplv  in  the 
personal  interest  of  the  accused.  If  he  is  retained  and  paid  by  the  prisoner's 
legal  advisers  to  defend  the  prisoner's  interest,  wholly  irrespective  of  the 
pubhc  interests,  he  is  simply  a  medical  counsel  or  advocate.    It  is  this 

the  part  of  some  medical  and  scientific  witnesses, 
wmch  has  laid  the  whole  profession  under  a  general  censure.  When  as  in 
certain  criminal  trials,  men  thus  hire  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  a 

whfrV*'"      ""^T^       ^''''''^^^  ^^^'^       penalty        to  a  crime 

fus  W  bl  '^iiT^-  °g  reason  to  believe  he  has  committed,  they  may 

In  oL  iml  f  '  ?  ^  ^^^y^^'  traffickers  in  evidence^ 

did  from  thl  'i  Tf  •  •  iy^J^'^'J  -^^^.^  1845),  a  woman 

amountmg  to  one  gram,  was  clearly  discovered  in  the  stomach  of  deceased 

dence  ZTT^  t'"^'"''  ^M^'"^  ^^^^^  circumstantLl  evt 
made'to  L?+  the  man  could  scarcely  be  disputed,  an  attempt  was 

some  appLs  tba.  it  ^-^'^'.^^  statement  that  the  deceased  had  eaten 
prussic  add^n  tV.  J  ^'P'  of  apples  contained  the  principles  for  producing 

chemical Topo^tnUt  '  >r''  ^'^^^^        apple-pips.     This  monstrous 

the  doctrLs^of  common  setVf°  ^"^^ '  ^^'^  P^^^^^^^^ 

ference  in  this  casTfo?  IT  A  ,        Pseudo.scientific  theory.    The  inter- 

hond-fide  belief  that  thn  1  ^^^^  ^^^^  based  on  any 

thec£ivict"he  pr  s^^^^^^^^  prosecution,  on  which 

prisoner  chiefly  turned,  was  untrustworty. 
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In  cases  in  wliich  medical  men  summoned  as  witnesses  lend  themselves  • 
as  advocates  to  the  party  consulting  them,  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  or  ■ 
overthrowing  the  scientific  evidence  on  the  other  side,  in  spite  of  its  con- 
sistency  and  accordance  with  sound  medical  doctrines,  they  lose  sight  of 
their  true  position,  and  justly  expose  themselves  to  severe  censure.    If,  on  i 
hearing  the  evidence  to  facts  on  the  side  of  the  party  consulting  them, 
they  find  the  complexion  of  the  case  altered,  and  that  they  cannot  support . 
it  as  they  believed  they  were  in  a  position  to  do,  it  is  their  duty  to  them- 
selves  and  their  profession  as  well  as  to  the  public  interests — which  are- 
always  superior  to  private  interests — to  withdraw  from  the  case.    No  man . 
should  ever  appear  to  support  that  which  he  does  not  believe  to  be  trae. 

In  civil  cases  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say,  until  the  evidence  has  beens 
heard  in  Court,  whether  scientific  opinions  should  be  in  favour  of  plaintiff 
or  defendant ;  and  herein  lies  the  great  advantage  arising  from  the  opinions  ■ 
of  scientific  experts  employed  as  assessors.  There  may  be  on  each  side  a  i 
portion  of  truth  which  will  meet  with  its  medical  supporters,  without  any ' 
imputation  upon  their  motives,  any  more  than  upon  the  motives  of  the- 
members  of  a  special  jury,  who,  in  spite  of  perfect  absence  of  bias,  cannot: 
always  agree.  Nevertheless  there  are  some  plain  matters  of  fact  in  which  it; 
is  discreditable  to  the  profession  to  find  disagreement.  If  medical  science; 
is  of  any  value  for  the  guidance  of  a  country,  it  should  be  able  to  determine  • 
whether  a  man  is  or  is  not  labouring  under  paralysis  as  the  result  off 
accidental  injury.  In  the  following  case  (Sherwin  v.  N.  E.  lly.  Co.  Leeds,, 
Lent  Ass.,  1872)  an  equal  number  of  medical  witnesses  supported  opposite? 
views.  In  this  case  the  plaintiff  claimed  damages  for  personal  injuries: 
He  was  described  as  a  strong  healthy  man  up  to  the  time  of  the  accident. 
The  negligence  was  admitted,  and  the  plaintiff  was  examined  by  three- 
medical  gentlemen  on  each  side.  The  three  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  [ 
stated  that  he  had  paralysis  of  the  legs,  which  was  extending  upwards, . 
and  was  of  a  permanent  character,  so  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  walk; 
again.  The  three  medical  gentleman  called  on  the  part  of  the  defendants? 
deposed  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  suffering  from  paralysis  at  all.  The 3 
jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 

Actions  for  compensation  in  railway  accidents  have  brought  to  lightt 
some  practices  among  certain  members  of  the  profession  which  havea 
repeatedly  called  forth  the  censure  of  the  Bench.  These  persons  have? 
allowed  themselves  to  be  retained  by  the  Company  as  surgeons  to  attend  oui 
these  who  have  suffered  injury  ;  they  have  then  been  employed  to  suggest; 
terms  for  compensation,  so  as  to  avoid  litigation,  and  if  possible  to  keep  the? 
case  out  of  Court.  So  far  no  public  injury  may  possibly  accrue,  although i 
the  financial  part  of  the  transaction  is  in  the  province  of  an  attorney,  audi 
not  of  a  sui'geon;  but  when  the  case  comes  to  trial,  the  matter  assumes  an; 
entirely  different  aspect.  The  medical  attendant  of  the  Company,  who  has5 
seen  the  injured  plaintiff,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  Company,  and  can  pro- - 
bably  give  the  best  evidence  of  the  injuries  which  he  has  sustained,  is  so? 
situated,  that  anything  which  he  may  say  will  necessarily  have  the  taint  off 
bias  and  self-interest.  Medical  men  have  thus  been  strongly  condemned  byr  i 
judges  for  degrading  their  profession  by  lending  themselves  as  money; 
agents  for  the  defendants.  A  case  of  this  kind  {Lee  v.  Yorhs.  Bail.  Covv-- 
vany)  led  to  some  severe  but  just  remarks  on  this  medical  trafficking  m . 
accidents  in  the  Court  of  Malins,  V.C.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1870, . 

1,  p.  733).  J.  T  1  J. 

Other  practices,  too,  of  a  more  remarkable  nature  have  came  to  ligut. . 
In  a  reported  trial  of  this  kind,  which  took  place  during  the  Summer  • 
Assizes  of  1865,  there  was  a  conflict  of  medical  evidence  respecting  the  > 
condition  of  the  plaintiff,  the  witnesses,  on  one  side  taking  the  view  that: 
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he  had  sustained  serious  injury,  and  those  on  the  other  that  he  was  either 
shamming  or  greatlj  exaggerating  his  symptoms.  One  medical  witness, 
who  adopted  the  shamming  theory,  and  who  appeared  on  the  part  of  the 
Company,  had  attended  the  plaintiff  and  prescribed  for  him,  as  an  experi- 
ment, syrup  and  water,  under  which  it  was  stated  he  improved.  This 
satisfied  him  that  the  man  was  shamming.  It  appeared,  however,  in  cross- 
examination,  that  although  the  witness  was  paid  for  his  services  by  the 
Company,  he  knew  that  the  plaintiff  believed  at  this  time  that  he  was  acting 
as  his  own  medical  attendant.  This  mode  of  getting  np  scientific  evidence 
for  the  Company  was  justly  and  severely  condemned  by  the  learned  judge 
who  tried  the  case.  A  medical  man's  own  judgment  should  sufl&ce  to  pre- 
vent him  from  falling  into  errors  like  these ;  he  thereby  not  only  damages 
himself,  but  the  profession  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Men  who  adopt 
these  practices  should  know  that  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  un- 
biassed evidence,  and  therefore  should  decline  to  appear  as  witnesses. 

Medical  counsel  and  medical  wit.nesses  are  differently  placed  in  relation 
to  a  case  under  investigation.  While  he  who  acts  solely  as  medical  counsel 
may  have  undue  weight  given  to  his  suggestions,  in  their  being  put  boldly 
forward  by  the  barrister  who  retains  him,  in  forcible  and  impressive  lan- 
guage, as  ascertained  medical  truths,  he  entirely  escapes  that  searching 
examination  into  his  competency  which  is  infallibly  the  lot  of  a  medical 
witness  ;  and  again,  while  the  latter  is  bound  by  his  oath,  without  reference 
to  the  prosecution  or  defence,  to  state  the  whole  truth,  the  former  is  only 
obliged  to  give  so  much  of  the  truth  as  may  suit  the  case  of  the  party  for 
whom  he  appears.  In  short,  like  a  barrister,  he  may  be  not  an  advocate  of 
any  abstract  principle  of  justice,  but  of  the  cause  of  his  client.  How  far  a 
medical  man  has  a  moral  right  to  make  use  of  his  professional  knowledge 
in  order  to  embarrass  the  testimony  of  those  of  his  professional  brethren, 
who  are  compelled  by  law  to  appear  and  give  evidence  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  is  an  ethical  question  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  consider ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  while  in  some  instances  the  practice  may  work 
well,  by  preventing  convictions  from  taking  place  upon  erroueous  opinions, 
it  is  liable  to  be  perverted  to  the  worst  purposes.  An  unscrupulous  man, 
who  chose  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  scientific  subjects, 
might  in  this  way  so  pervert  the  medical  facts  of  a  case,  and  lead  to  the 
confusion  of  witnesses  who  are  not  able  to  cope  with  him,  as  to  procure  an 
acquittal  in  face  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  guilt.  The  remedy  for 
this  evil  is  in  some  measure  with  the  medical  witness  himself.  By  having 
his  mind  fully  prepared  on  the  subject  before  entering  the  witness-box,  he 
will  have  no  occasion  to  fear  an  encounter  with  members  of  his  own  pro- 
fession, thus  working  against  him.  A  plain  statement  of  the  whole  truth, 
with  the  fact  that  he  shows  by  his  evidence  that  he  has  no  end  to  serve  but 
the  public  good,  will  enable  him  to  put  down  the  sophistry,  medical  or 
legal,  that  may  be  thus  arrayed  against  him. 

It  has  been  stated  that  no  man  acting  as  medical  counsel  or  adviser 
should  on  any  occasion  be  allowed  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  witness. 
Undoubtedly  a  man  who  takes  up  a  case  with  a  view  of  dressing  up 
the  facts  for  one  side  only,  and  collecting  evidence  for  defeating  by  my°stifi- 
cation  the  case  on  the  other  side,  is  not  in  a  position  to  act  as  a  witness 
with  any  credit  to  himself,  to  his  profession,  or  to  those  who  summon  him. 
Mis  object  IS  neither  truth  nor  an  approach  to  it,  but  rather  the  gaining  of 
a  victory  per  fas  aut  nefas.  There  is  no  law  by  which  such  persons  can  be 
prevented  trom  acting  as  witnesses :  but,  as  a  rule,  their  evidence  is  either 
rejected  or  received  with  great  distrust.  In  some  cases  the  cross-examination 
of  such  persons  would  be  a  benefit,  since  it  might  have  the  effect  of  showing 
that  many  of  the  questions  which  they  had  suggested,  in  the  case  were 
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based  upon  erroneous  views,  on  ignorance  of  the  real  facts,  or  on  actual 
want  of  experience.    A  medical  witness  may,  however,  without  any  im- 
putation upon  his  hona  fides,  explain  medical  points  to  counsel,  and  correct ; 
nim  on  medical  subjects  when  wrong  in  his  views  or  statements. 

Conflicting  Medical  Testimony  .—The  conflict  of  opinion  among  medical 
witnesses  and  medical  experts  is  a  favourite  theme  of  comment  with  a 
portion  ot  the  public.    The  reader  will  find  some  remarks  on  this  subiect 
m  reference  to  Commissions  of  Lunacy.    There  is  little  to  add  to  them,  for 
similar  remarks  apply  to  all  medico-legal  cases  which  come  before  a  Court 
ot  Law.    That  men  should  be  found  who  can  traffic  in  evidence  is  certainly 
a  misfortune  for  the  profession  to  which  they  belong,  but  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  same  state  of  facts  may  fairly  exist  in  the  medical  as  well 
as  m  any  other  profession.     If  such  differences  come  more  before  the 
public  on  medical  or  scientific  questions,  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
cases  demanding  such  evidence  are  far  more  numerous  than  those  which . 
affect  the  two  other  learned  professions.    In  suits  which  involve  the  rights  i 
and  duties  of  the  clergy,  there  is  seldom  agreement  among  those  who  have  • 
to  decide  upon  them  as  ecclesiastical  authorities.    So  among  members  of ' 
the  legal  profession,  and  in  the  administration  of  justice  generally,  while 
barristers  notoriously  differ  and  give  conflicting  written  opinions  upon  the  t 
same  state  of  facts,  special  jurors,  consisting  of  highly-educated  men,  are  ■ 
unable  to  agree  in  opinion,  and  are  often  discharged  without  a  verdict,  to- 
the  great  injury  of  litigants.    If  in  an  important  patent  case,  after  a  series  i 
of  appeals,  judges  themselves  differ  toto  coelo  in  the  construction  of  the  law, . 
and  are  obliged  to  read  conflicting  written  judgments  seriatim,  it  may  be ' 
surely  permitted  to  scientific  men  also  to  differ  conscientiously  from  each . 
other  without  any  imputation  of  interested  motives.    The  fact  that  the; 
venal  evidence  of  '  hired '  experts  or  witnesses  occasionally  finds  its  way  ■ 
into  a  case,  does  not  justify  the  sweeping  denunciation  of  medical  or- 
scientific  witnesses  as  a  body.    As  Stephen  remarks  of  the  Law,  so  it 
may  be  said  of  medicine — no  system  of  rules  can  fully  embody  that  line  of ' 
conduct  by  the  observance  of  which  those  who  exercise  a  noble  profession! 
with  honour  and  credit  are  distinguished  from  those  who  disgrace  it.    It  is  i 
purely  a  matter  of  sentiment  and  good  feeling ;  and  it  is  truly  a  sad  day  ■ 
for  science,  as  one  judge  remarked,  when  the  conflict  of  opinion  may- 
be traced  to  the  ignoble  motives  of  a  desire  of  gain  or  of  notoriety,  or  • 
of  anything  but  a  desire  for  truth.    From  these  remarks,  a  medical  witness  i 
will  learn  not  only  what  he  ought  to  do,  but  what  he  ought  not  to  do,  in . 
taking  up  the  defence  of  a  person  who  is  charged  with  crime. 

Fees. — The  following  information  as  to  fees  payable  to  medical  witnesses  t 
may  be  useful  to  the  medical  practitioner : — 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  and  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  11.  Is. 
a  day,  if  resident  in  the  city  where  the  case  is  tried ;  and  2Z.  2s.  to  3Z.  3s.  a 
day,  if  resident  at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  trial,  inclusive  of  all  except 
travelling  expenses.  For  travelling  expenses  a  sum  not  exceeding  3cZ.  per 
mile  each  way  if  there  be  a  railway,  and  Qd.  per  mile  each  way  if  there  be 
no  railway.  It  is  customary  to  pay  return  first-class,  or  sometimes  second- 
class,  railway  fare  only.  In  the  Divorce  Court,  11,  Is.  a  day,  if  resident 
within  five  miles  of  the  General  Post  Office.  Higher  charges  are  allowed 
for  experts,  but  not  exceeding  hi.  6s.  a  day,  including  all  except  travelling 
expenses.  Sundays  are  never  counted.  In  the  County  Court  10s.  to  11.  Is. 
a  day  is  allowed.  At  Assizes,  medical  men  attending  to  give  professioual 
evidence  are  allowed  11.  Is.  a  day,  2s.  for  every  night  they  are  away  from 
home,  and  second-class  travelling  expenses  by  rail,  or  a  sum  not  exceeding 
^d.  a  mile  each  way  when  there  is  no  railway. 
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Every  registered  medical  practitioner  is  entitled  if  formally  summoned, 
to  a  fee  of  IZ.  Is.  for  attending  to  give  evidence  at  a  coroner's  inquest 
where  no  post-mortem  examination  is  ordered,  and  to  an  additional  fee 

q£  11^  \s,  2Z  2s.  in  all — when  an  examination  is  ordered.    The  fee  for  a 

post-mortem  examination  will  not  be  paid  if  the  examination  has  not  been 
ordered  in  writing.  These  fees  are  to  be  paid  by  the  coroner  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  inquest.  There  is  no  provision  for  a  second  attendance 
at  an  adjourned  inquest,  nor  for  making  a  second  post-mortem  examination. 
Some  coroners  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  II.  Is.  for  every  day's  attendance  ; 
others  pay  \l.  Is.  only  for  all  the  attendances  however  many. 

No  unregistered  medical  practitioner,  whatever  his  diplomas  may  be, 
can  claim  fees  for  giving  medical  evidence.  In  all  cases  where  attendance 
is  required  in  a  civil  court  to  give  expert  evidence,  a  special  agreement 
should  be  made  in  writing,  binding  the  solicitor  who  requires  the  attend- 
ance to  himself  pay  the  fees,  as  these  are  only  recoverable  from  principals, 
unless  there  is  a  special  agreement  to  the  contrary. 
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CHAPTER  3. 

QUESTIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  DEAD  BODY-SIGNS  OP  DEATH-CESSATION  OF 
RESPIRATION  AND  CIRCULATION— APPARENT  DEATH— TRANCE— COLDNESS  OK 
THE  BODY— POST-MORTEM  HEAT— RIGOR  MORTIS— CADAVERIC  RIGIDITY— CIR- 
CUMSTANCES WHICH  INFLUENCE  ITS  COMMENCEMENT  AND  DURATION— OTHER 
INDICATIONS  OF  DEATH. 

Among  _  the  subjects  which  sometimes  claim  the  attention  of  a  medical 
jurist,  m  reference  to  the  bodies  of  persons  found  dead,  are  the  conditions 
known  as  real  and  apparent  death,  the  proofs  of  death,  and  the  priority  of 
death.  A  knowledge  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  dead  body  at 
a  recent,  as  well  as  at  a  remote  period,  may  be  usefully  applied  to  the 
determination  either  of  the  reality  of  death,  a  problem  seldom  involving 
difficulty,  or  of  the  period  at  which  death  took  place,  a  question  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  upon  which  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused 
person  may  frequently  depend.  Medical  jurists  have  enumerated  certain 
external  signs  or  indications  of  death.  It  will  be  necessary  to  consider  these 
in  the  order  in  which  they  commonly  present  themselves  to  the  observer. 

1.  Cessation  of  Circulation  and  Respiration.— The  cessation  of  these 
two  important  functions  is  regarded  as  in  itself  sufficient  to  determine  the 
reality  of  death.     But  persons  have  been  resuscitated  from  a  state  of 
asphyxia  ;  and,  others  again  have  recovered  from  a  state  of  lethargy  or 
catalepsy,  when,  to  all  appearance,  the  respiratory  and  circulating  processes 
had  been  completely  arrested.     Life  is  not  incompatible  with  a  tem- 
porary apparent^  suspension  of  these  two  important  functions ;  but,  in 
making  this  admission,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  processes  must  be  speedily 
re-established,  or  death  will  assuredly  follow.    One  remarkable  case  illus- 
trative of  the  maintenance  of  life  under  a  partial  suspension  of  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  lungs,  is  recorded  by  Cheyne.    It -is  that  of  Colonel 
Townshend,  who  appears  to  have  possessed  the  power  of  voluntarily 
<^jiiig: — of  so  suspending  the  heart's  action,  that  no  pulsation  could 
be  felt.    After  lying  in  this  state  of  lifelessness  for  a  short  period,  active 
life  became  slowly  re-established,  but  without  any  volition  or  consciousness 
on  his  part.    The  longest  period  during  which  he  remained  in  this  inani- 
mate state,  was  about  half  an  hour.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
heart's  action  was  not  entirely  suspended  during  the  whole  of  this  time, 
but  that  respiration  and  circulation  were  feebly  continued  at  intervals  ;  so 
slightly  as  to  be  imperceptible  -to  the  examiners,  or  to  be  indicated  by  a 
pulsation  of  the  radial  artery.  The  stethoscope  had  not  been  then  invented, 
and  the  method  of  detecting  the  sounds  of  the  heart  by  auscultation  was 
unknown.    A  hybernating  animal  would  appear  to  be  dead  under  similar 
circumstances,  but  it  is  known  that  circulation  and  respiration  still  con- 
tinue in  a  sufficient  degree  to  maintain  life.    Bouchut  has  proved  that 
during  hybernation,  an  animal  is  simply  in  a  state  of  apparent  death. 
The  vital  functions  are  not  arrested,  but  are  reduced  to  their  lowest  ebb. 
Thus  he  found,  in  his  experiments  on  the  marmot,  or  mountain  rat,  that 
when  the  animal  was  in  an  active  state,  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  were  90 ; 
while  in  the  torpid  state  they  were  reduced  to  8  or  10  in  a  minute. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1848,  2,  96.)    In  the  case  of  Colonel  Townshend,  it  is 
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obvious  that  the  action  of  the  heart  may  have  continued,  althougli  the 
pulse  at  the  wrist  and  other  parts  of  the  body  failed  to  indicate  it.  it 
appears  that  the  Colonel  really  died  nine  hours  after  the  performance  of 
the  experiment  above  mentioned.  His  body  was  carefully  examined  but 
nothino-  could  be  detected  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  power  which 
he  possessed  over  the  action  of  the  heart.  This  case,  which  rests  upon 
sood  authority,  must  be  regarded  as  altogether  exceptional.  It  may,  how- 
ever, serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  possible  survivorship  of  persons, 
who' have  been  exposed  to  death  by  drowning,  and  whose  bodies  may  have 
been  immersed  in  water  for  an  unusual  period  of  time. 

In  some  works  on  the  subjects  of  apparent  death  and  aspbyxia,  cases 
are  recorded  which  are  intended  to  show  that  respiration  and  circulation 
may  be  suspended  for  many  hours,  and  yet  the  person  be  living.  It  is 
impossible  to  place  any  credit  on  narratives  of  this  description,  which 
generally  rest  upon  hearsay  or  conjectural  evidence.  _  To  suppose  that  the 
two  important  functions  of  respiration  and  circulation  can  be  wholly  sus- 
pended for  even  an  hour,  in  a  human  being,  without  destroying  life,  is  to 
set  at  defiance  all  physiological  experience.  Admitting  the  possibility  of 
such  a  case  occurring,  it  would  require  the  best  and  rnost  unequivocal 
evidence  to  support  it.  The  phenomena  of  hybernation  in  many  animals 
can  have  no  reference  to  this  condition  :  for  in  these,  a  purpose  is  answered 
by  the  feeble  state  of  existence  into  which  they  are  thrown.  While  it  is 
natural  for  such  animals  to  remain  torpid  during  the  winter  season,  or  to 
exist  under  a  feeble  exercise  of  the  functions  of  respiration  and  circulation, 
it  would  be  an  unnatural  condition  for  a  human  being,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  life. 

There  are  some  forms  of  disease  affecting  the  nervous  system,  as,  for 
example,  hysterical  tetanus,  coma,  and  catalepsy,  the  symptoms  of  which 
are  occasionally  such,  as  closely  to  simulate  death.  Respiration  and  cir- 
culation appear  either  to  cease  entirely,  or  to  be  carried  on  so  feebly,  that, 
to  uninformed  observers,  the  persons  affected  may  seem  to  be  really  dead. 
Catalepsy,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  trance,  in  whicb  the  person  lies  in  an 
unconscious  state,  may  thus  assume  the  appearance  of  death ;  but  the 
warmth  of  the  body  is  retained,  the  limbs  are  flexible,  and  the  heart  and 
lungs  continue  to  act,  although  less  vigorously  than  natural.  (For  a 
remarkable  case  of  this  kind,  see  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1870,  I.  p.  495.) 
Cases  of  prolonged  and  profound  sleep  of  a  natural  kind,  which  have  also 
been  described  as  cases  of  trance,  cannot  be  mistaken  for  death.  Cousins 
met  with  an  instance  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  others.  A  man 
of  healthy  habits,  forty-three  years  of  age,  was  at  intervals  subject  to 
attacks  of  long  and  persistent  sleep.  He  would  retire  to  bed  at  his  usual 
hour,  and,  without  any  warning  symptoms,  suddenly  and  almost  immediately 
fall  into  a  profound  sleep,  from  which  all  the  usual  means  would  fail  to 
arouse  him.  In  this  state,  his  face  and  ears  were  pale ;  the  skin  was  pale 
and  generally  warm,  but  his  feet  were  cold  and  livid,  and  the  limbs  quite 
relaxed.  His  pulse  was  soft,  slow,  and  feeble ;  his  respirations  almost  im- 
perceptible, amounting  to  about  eight  or  nine  in  a  minute.  He  appeared 
like  a  person  in  a  refreshing,  tranquil  slumber.  There  was  no  stertor  or 
snoring.  The  longest  period  he  ever  passed  in  profound  sleep,  was  five 
days  and  five  nights.  He  frequently  slept  three  days  and  occasionally  four 
days  without  waking,  but  his  average  period  was  two  days.  His  secretions 
were  suppressed,  and  no  food  was  required.  He  commonly  awoke  suddenly, 
and  had  no  consciousness  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  retained  a  good  remem- 
brance of  the  last  occurrences  before  he  fell  into  this  state.  He  had  no 
dreams.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1863,  I.  p.  396.) 

-    A  married  woman,  thirty-six  years  of  age,  became  subject  to  attacks  of 
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five  Zs^  'tev'?;r'".'  ^'1?^  ^^^^^  '^^y^'  -bout 

the  mX   nn^l         J      suddenly  without  warning,  sometimes  during 

was  half  ;onid      f      r^^'^'^?  ^^^^^  twenty-four  hours  sh! 

i^sen.n  L  '  Ti,  n^o^stened  with  liquids  which  she  swallowed 

1^ '  ^g-^^/-"^?^  asleep  immediately  afterwards.  These  trances 
generally  occurred  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  twenty  days,  during  which 
she  had  no  regular  sleep,  or,  if  any,  it  was  short  and  disturbed.  The 
evacuations  were  suspended  during  this  state.  It  was  found  impossible 
to  rouse  ^er;  but  she  awoke  spontaneously,  feeling  much  fatigued  and 
not  refreshed  by  this  unnatural  sleep.  When  an  eyelid  was  lifted,  the  eye 
was  found  to  be  fixed  upwards ;  light  did  not  cause  her  pupils  to  con- 
tract,  ihe  respiration,  circulation,  and  temperature  of  the  body  were  in 
their  origmal  state  during  and  after  these  trances.  ('  Gaz.  M6d.,'  Jan. 
1845  ;  and  Edin.  Month.  Jour.,'  Ap.,  1845,  p.  307.) 

•        v^?  demonstrated  by  Durham,  that  in  ordinary  sleep,  there 

IS  a  withdrawal  of  a  due  supply  of  blood  from  the  capillary  vessels  of  the 
brain,  rhe  remarkable  fact  is,  that  the  proper  supply  of  this  fluid  to  the 
brain,  should  be  so  long  withdrawn  or  suspended,  without  producing 
serious  injury  to  the  nervous  system.  This  condition  appears  to  be  a 
kind  of  human  hybernation.  It  could  not  be  mistaken  for  death,  even  by 
the  most  ignorant  observer,  considering  that  respiration  and  circulation 
are  still  carried  on,  and  the  warmth  of  the  body  is  retained. 

Certain  tests  have  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  these  processes  have  ceased  or  not.    It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to 
them,  because  they  appear  to  be  wholly  inadequate  to  the  purpose  intended; 
but  in  the  absence  of  all  appearance  of  movement  in  the  chest  and  abdo- 
men, a  medical  man  may  readily  satisfy  himself  of  the  fact  of  respiration 
and  circulation  continuing  or  not,  by  the  occasional  application  of  a  ste- 
thoscope, or  of  the  ear  itself,  to  different  parts  of  the  chest— especially  to 
the  region  of  the  heart.    The  auscultatory  test,  applied  at  intervals  during 
half  an  hour,  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.    This  test, 
first  proposed  by  Bouchut,  and  rewarded  by  the  French  Academy  with 
a  prize,  as  being  the  most  certain  method  of  proving  death  before  putrefac- 
tion, has  been  objected  to  by  Dowler, — 1,  because  the  heart  itself  may, 
like  other  muscles,  be  in  a  state  of  apparent,  and  not  real  death ;  and  2, 
because  the  pulsations  and  sounds  of  this  organ  may  not  always  be  appre- 
ciable to  the  ear,  even  when  aided  by  the  stethoscope.    In  support  of  these 
objections,  it  is  stated  that  Brachet  has  repeatedly  restored  the  vitality 
of  new-born  children,  in  whom  no  pulsation  whatever  could  be  discovered 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  after  birth.   In  one  instance  a  child 
was  revived,  after  twenty  minutes  of  apparent  death,  by  insufflation  of  the 
lungs,  although  during  that  time  no  pulsation  could  be  heard  or  felt. 
Another  case  was  that  of  a  man,  set.  thirty-three,  whose  heart  presented  no 
contraction  that  could  be  detected  during  at  least  eight  minutes,  although 
the  ear  was  applied  again  and  again.    Twenty  minutes  after  the  suspension 
of  its  action,  a  slight  contraction  was  perceived  in  the  heart,  its  pulsations 
then  became  regular,  and  the  patient  opened  his  eyes.-   (' Philadel.  Med. 
Exam.,'  Oct.,  1850,  p.  599.)    To  these  may  be  added  the  case  of  Colonel 
Townshend,  which  carries  the  supposed  period  of  the  entire  suspension  of 
the  heart's  action  to  half  an  hour.    Such  cases  however  do  not  show  that 
a  person  can  live  while  the  heart's  action  is  thus  continuously  suspended, 
but  that  the  means  employed  for  testing  the  state  of  this  organ  have  been 
insufficient. 

In  awarding  the  Manni  prize,  founded  for  the  discovery  of  a  certain 
sign  of  death,  the  French  Commissioners,  Duneril,  Andral,  Magendie, 
Serres  and  Rayer,  very  properly  dwelt  upon  the  state  of  the  heart  as  fur- 
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nisliino-  the  most  unequivocal  proof  of  death  before  the  occurrence  of 
cadaveric  rigidity  and  putrefaction.    Bouchut,  to  whom  the  prize  was 
awarded  in  1846,  found,  in  an  extensive  series  of  researches  experimentally 
confirmed  by  the  Commissioners  themselves,  that  in  all  cases  of  apparent 
death,  whether  arising  from  asphyxia  or  syncope,  there  is  one  common 
character  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  real  death,  and  that  is, 
a  continuance  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart.    He  established  the  fact,  that 
in  the  most  perfect  state  of  syncope,  attended  with  entire  loss  of  motion 
and  sensation,  as  well  as  cooling  of  the  body,  the  contractions  of  the  heart 
were  not  really  at  any  time  suspended,  but  simply  reduced  in  force  and 
frequency.   In  syncope  from  hgemorrhage,  carried  to  the  fullest  extent,  and 
in  cases  in  which  respiration  was  either  imperceptible  or  carried  on  at  long 
intervals,  the  body  at  the  same  time  having  the  aspect  of  a  corpse,  he  was 
enabled  by  auscultation  to  detect  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  and  thus  to 
distinguish  apparent  from  real  death.  In  children  born  in  a  state  of  apparent 
death,  and  in  cases  of  asphyxia  from  any  cause,  in  narcotic  poisoning,  in 
hysterical  and  epileptic  coma,  and  in  all  diseases  which  have  been  stated  to 
resemble  apparent  death,  the  living  has  been  easily  distinguished  from  the 
dead  body  by  the  continuance  of  the  heart's  action — this  was  feeble  and 
took  place  at  intervals,  but  it  was  always  sufficiently  marked  to  enable  a 
professional  man  to  distinguish  a  living  from  a  dead  body. 

It  was  considered  important,  if  possible,  to  define  the  periods  at  which, 
after  the  entire  cessation  of  the  heart's  action,  a  person  might  be  pro- 
nounced dead.  Assuming  that  the  last  audible  expiration  has  been  made, 
that  the  motions  of  the  chest  have  apparently  ceased,  and  that  no  pulsation 
can  be  felt  in  any  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck  or  limbs,  the  longest  interval 
that  elapsed  between  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  was  about  six  seconds. 
Rayer,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  from  his  own  observations  on  the 
dying,  assigned  as  a  maximum,  an  interval  of  seven  seconds  between  the 
last  pulsations  of  this  organ.  If,  therefore,  no  motion  of  the  heart  is  per- 
ceived during  an  interval  of  five  minutes,  a  period  which  is  fifty  times  as 
great  as  that  which  observation  warrants,  death  may  be  regarded  as  certain. 
With  the  cessation  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  the  usual  cardiac  sounds 
also  cease.  At  the  same  time  their  cessation  furnishes  a  proof  that  respira- 
tion has  ceased,  and  that  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  are  not 
merely  suspended,  but  destroyed.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1848,  2,  78.) 

In  reference  to  respiration,  the  alternate  motions  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  serve  better  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  and  are  more  readily 
observed,  than  the  motions  of  the  chest  alone.  In  the  absence  of  a  stetho- 
scope, an  opinion  may  be  formed  from  an  external  view  of  the  body  by  the 
following  arrangement.  An  even  piece  of  looking-glass,  plate  glass,  or  a 
basm  of  water  or  of  mercury,  may  be  placed  upon  the  front  of  the  chest, 
and  the  image  of  some  object  allowed  to  be  reflected  from  the  window,  or 
other  strong  source  of  light.  The  slightest  motion  in  the  reflecting  surface 
will  be  mdicated  by  an  alteration  in  the  image  of  the  object  reflected.  A 
well-mformed  practitioner  can,  however,  generally  determine  the  question 
without  resorting  to  experiments  of  this  description. 

The  entire  cessation  of  breathing,  in  the  opinion  of  Brodie,  should  be 
regarded  alone,  as  a  decisive  test  of  the  extinction  of  life.  The  move- 
ments ot  respiration  cannot  be  overlooked  by  any  person  who  exercises  due 
care,  and  the  heart  never  continues  to  act  for  more  than  four  or  five 
^i^oJ^f  after  respiration  has  ceased.  This  organ  has  been  properly  des- 
+hl  lo  f  ?  be  the^nmwmmW  and  the  ultimum  moriens,  t^Q  first  to  live  and 
trthe  ni^RldlT;^  The  proofs  of  its  continued  action,  however,  are  less  obvious 
cestafiornf  \f  movements  of  the  chest ;  hence  the  visible 

cessation  of  these  movements  for  a  period  of  five  minutes  furnishes  a  certain 
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proof  that  the  person  is  really  dead.  But  the  skilled  observer  would  apply 
the  test  of  auscultation,  and  before  giving  an  opinion  would  satisfy  himself 
ot  the  permanent  cessation  of  the  heart's  action.  It  is  impossible  to  admit 
that  the  heart  can  remain  for  even  half  an  hour  in  a  state  of  inaction  in  a 
human  being,  and  then  spontaneously  recover  its  activity. 

2.  Coldness  of  the  Body.— One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
life,  IS  the  power  which  the  body  has  of  retaining  a  temperature  far  above 
that  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  placed.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  body  is  constantly  subjected  to  the  same  laws  of  cooling  as  all  other 
heated  solids,  i.e.  by  radiation,  conduction,  and  convection,  the  supply  of 
heat  internally,  is  so  constant  and  uniform,  as  to  counterbalance  exactly  the 
loss  which  is  experienced.  Most  physiologists  consider  that  animal  heat 
depends  entirely  on  the  chemical  changes  produced  by  respiration.  When, 
therefore,  life  is  extinguished,  the  body  will  gradually  lose  the  heat  which 
it  possessed  at  the  moment  of  death,  just  like  so  much  inert  organic  matter 
artificially  raised  to  the  same  temperature. 

The  normal  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  body  in  health  is  about 
98*4°  F.  It  is  liable  to  be  increased  in  some  diseases  and  to  be  diminished 
in  others.  In  one  case  of  typhoid  fever,  Piorry  states  that  he  found  the 
blood  to  have  a  temperature  of  113°  F. ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  uterua 
during  parturition  is  said  to  have  been  found  still  higher.  In  strychnine 
poisoning  it  is  very  high. 

The  time  usually  assigned  for  the  cooling  of  the  dead  human  body  to 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  but  it 
varies  according  to  the  condition  of  the  body  at  the  time  of  death,  the 
mode  of  death,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  placed. 
From  Jan.  to  June,  1863,  Dr.  Wilks  and  the  author  collected  observations 
on  the  cooling  of  the  dead  body  in  one  hundred  cases,  at  Guy's  Hospital. 
The  age,  the  cause  of  death,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  bodies 
were  exposed,  were  at  the  same  time  noted.    The  reader  will  find  the  details  . 
of  these  cases  in  a  table  published  in  the  "  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep."  1863,  p.  184. . 
A  summary  of  the  observations  of  temperature  recorded  in  this  table  leads : 
to  the  following  conclusions.    If  the  periods  of  time  be  divided,  first,  into  < 
those  which  are  included  between  two  and  three  houx-s  ;  secondly,  between . 
four  and  five  hours ;  thirdly,  between  six  and  eight  hours ;  and  fourthly, . 
twelve  hours,  including  one  or  two  cases  extending  to  fourteen  hours,  the* 
results  were  as  follows : — 


Number  of  observations  . 

Maximum  temperature  of 

the  body 
Minimum  temperature  of 

the  body 
Average  temperature 

First  period, 
2  to  3  liours. 

Second  period, 
4  to  6  hours. 

Tliird  period, 
6  to  8  liours. 

Fourth  period, 
12  hours. 

V6 

49 

29 

35 

94°  F. 

60°  „ 
77°  „ 

86°  F. 

62°  „ 
74°  „ 

80°  F. 

60°  „ 
70°  „ 

79°  F. 

56°  „ 
69°  „ 

The  temperature  was  tested  by  simply  placing  the  exposed  bulb  of  a » 
thermometer  on  the  skin  of  the  abdomen.  It  should  be  remarked,  how-  • 
ever,  that  as  the  observations  could  not  be  commenced  until  the  bodies  = 
were  brought  to  the  dead-house,  and  a  variable  interval  elapsed,  during: 
which  they  remained  in  the  wards,  these  temperatures  are  lower  than  they ' 
would  be  at  the  respective  periods,  after  death  ;  as  the  body  would  neces-,- 
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sarily  cool  to  some  extent  before  the  first  observation  could  be  made. 
They,  nevertheless,  show  that  a  dead  body  cools  slowly  and  progressively, 
and  that  the  trunk  generally  retains  a  well-marked  warmth  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours  after  death. 

If  the  circumstances  under  which  a  body  is  exposed  are  favourable  to 
the  loss  of  heat,  it  may  be  found  cold  in  eight  or  nine  hours  after  death. 
In  the  case  of  Millie,  for  the  manslaughter  of  whom  a  man  named  Bolam 
was  tried  and  convicted  some  years  since,  the  body,  although  clothed,  is 
reported  to  have  been  found  cold  about  nine  hours  after  death.  Casper 
gives  eight  to  twelve  hours  as  the  usual  period  of  cooling. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  general  fact  that  the  body  is  not  cooled  to 
approximately  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium,  air,  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours.  Many  writers  on  forensic  medicine  assume  that 
the  body  cools  at  the  rate  of  1°  F.  per  hour.  But  the  rate  of  cooling  is 
nearly  proportional  to  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  body  and 
the  surrounding  medium  ;  so  that  the  rate  of  cooling  becomes  slower  as  its 
temperature  approximates  to  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  Soon  after  death 
a  body  may  lose  temperature  at  the  rate  of  4°  or  5°  F.  per  hour ;  and  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty  hours  may  not  lose  so  much  as  1°  F,  of  temperature 
per  hour. 

It  is  customary  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  coldness  by  the  sense  of 
touch ;  but  the  dead  human  skin  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  and  thus  the 
surface  may  appear  cold  to  a  moderately  warm  hand.  The  condition  of 
the  hand  itself  may  lead  to  an  erroneous  impression.  If  the  two  hands  are 
of  different  temperatures,  a  recently  dead  body  may  appear  cold  to  one  and 
warm  to  the  other.  Another  fact  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  the  viscera  may  retain  a  well-marked  warmth  when 
the  surface  of  the  skin  is  actually  cool  or  cold.  Among  the  cases  observed 
at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1863,  (ante,  p.  46)  it  was  remarked  that  in  several  a 
high  temperature  was  retained  by  the  viscera  for  a  long  period  after  death 
?  hS.V-*^'^^®^  ^  thermometer  indicated  in  the  viscera  a  temperature 
■of  76  m  one  instance  seventeen,  and  in  the  other  eighteen  hours  after 
death— the  temperature  of  the  air  being  comparatively  low  (49°  F.)  and 
the  surface  of  the  body  cool.  In  a  third  instance,  ten  hours  after  death, 
^  ^Q*ro^^"yf%°^  abdomen  had  a  temperature  of  65°  F.,  the  interior 

was  85  F.  'Guys  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1863,  p.  193).  In  all  observations  on 
the  temperature  of  the  dead  body,  a  thermometer  should,  if  possible,  be 
employed.  This  may  be  applied  for  the  exterior,  either  to  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen  or  to  the  armpits;  and  for  determining  the  temperature  of  the 
interior,  the  bulb  may  be  m  reduced  into  the  mouth,  throat^  or  rectum. 
c\\.Z  death  has  taken  place  suddenly,  from  accident,  apoplexy,  or  acute 
disease,  a  body  has  been  observed  to  retain  its  heat  for  a  lonp  period  It 

Lh  Vevsous  who  ha^eS  from 

asphyxia,  by  hanging,  or  suffocation,  or  from  the  inhalation  of  carbon^ 
l^ts^ht^lt^  '  coB^m.^an&z..,  until  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
thp  vl^  I  '  ^"""^        sometimes  even  three  days  have  elapsed  before 

a^tachel  to^h^^^^^^^^^  ''''''  ^^^^  ^^P^^--  -tTe 

has  bppr.  1       statement,  since  m  some  cases  of  fatal  asphyxia,  the  bodv 

1  cordSrtf  P°  rl'""''  "^^"P^^^y         ^'^'^  from^otLr  causes 
hsemorrlag^^^^^^^^  -ses  of  death  from 

temporarify 'withdrfwH  fro^l''  I  ^^ternally  or  internally,  or  even 

rapid  cooling  of  the  b,dv      W     ^f'*'  '^^'°P"'      ^  the 

ture  in  thesf  oaU  •  '^"'^^^  that  'the  decline  of  the  tempera- 

act:a;^  ruTdow:  to'  thafoflh the  external  surface  of  the  body'^a; 
1863,  p.  31.)    The  suddp.  1  "''^  ^'         ^^^tic/  Jan. 

>  P  ine  sudden  cold  of  collapse  observed  on  the  surface  of  a 
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A^^A  1^°^'  confounded  with  the  slow  and  progressive  cooling  of 

a  dead  body.  The  cases  which  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  this  view 
are  exceptional  instances  of  disease,  and  have  no  practical  bearing  on  the 
question  at  issue— namely,  the  cooling  of  the  body  after  the  sudden  death 
of  healthy  persons  from  wounds.  Hence  the  conclusion  drawn  from  them, 
'  if  the  body  is  left  dead  from  direct  and  absolute  loss  of  blood,  cooling  to 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium  is  completed,  in  regard  to  the 
external  surface,  in  two  hours,'  may  lead  to  a  serious  error,  and  implicate 
an  innocent  person  in  a  charge  of  murder. 

An  opportunity  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  presented 
itself  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  Feb.,  1863.  A  healthy  man,  set.  forty-seven,  died 
suddenly  from  haemorrhage.  A  ligature  had  been  placed  on  the  axillary 
artery  in  consequence  of  an  accident:  this  gave  way,  and  about  four 
pounds  of  blood  were  lost.  Pour  hours  after  death  the  shoulders,  chest, 
and  abdomen  of  the  deceased  were  quite  warm.  The  skin  of  the  abdomen 
had  a  temperature  of  84°  F. ;  eight  hours  after  death  the  temperature  was 
80°  F.,  and  the  arms  and  legs  were  not  rigid.  The  conditions  under 
which  this  body  was  exposed,  were  favourable  to  rapid  cooling:  it  was 
placed  in  a  shell  with  a  shirt  loosely  over  it,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
dead-house  was  38°  F.  The  alleged  effect  of  loss  of  blood  in  accelerating 
the  cooling  of  the  human  body  when  death  has  occurred  suddenly  from 
haemorrhage,  has  therefore  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  only  physical  differ- 
ence which  it  would  be  likely  to  create,  would  be  by  simply  reducing  the 
amount  of  fluids  in  the  body  to  undergo  the  cooling  process.  In  the  above 
well-marked  case,  the  loss  of  four  pounds  made  no  appreciable  difference 
in  the  rate  of  cooling. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  coldness  of  the  body  as  a  result  of  disease, 
whether  arising  from  malignant  cholera,  phthisis,  or  other  chronic  disease, 
or  from  death  during  the  stage  of  collapse  in  poisoning,  might  create  diffi- 
culty in  reference  to  an  opinion  respecting  the  date  of  death.  It  is  stated 
that  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of  these  diseases,  have  been  found 
quite  cold  on  the  surface  within  four  or  five  hours  ;  at  least,  as  cold  as  the 
bodies  of  healthy  persons  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  or  twenty  hours.  In  such 
cases,  coldness  of  the  body  is  commonly  manifested  before  dissolution,  in 
those  parts  which  are  the  most  exposed,  as  in  the  extremities  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  the  nose  and  ears.  Like  all  other  diagnostic  signs,  when  taken 
alone,  coldness  of  the  surface  is  open  to  this  objection;  but  the  obvious 
cause  of  death,  and  the  emaciated  state  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  facts 
connected  with  the  occurrence  and  disappearance  of  rigidity,  even  supposing 
that  no  history  of  the  case  could  be  obtained,  would  be  sufficient  to  remove 
any  doubt.  The  objection  is  of  a  speculative  kind,  and  no  instance  has 
been  adduced  in  which  these  morbid  states  have  led  to  an  erroneous  medical 
opinion. 

The  physical  circumstances  which  influence  the  cooling  of  a  dead  body 
are  precisely  those  which  influence  the  cooling  of  all  heated  inert  sub- 
stances. 1.  The  medium  in  which  it  is  immersed.  A  body  will  cool  more 
rapidly  in  water  than  in  air — a  fact  which  may  be  important  in  a  question 
of  survivorship  in  drowning ;  and  it  will  cool  more  rapidly  in  the  open  air 
than  in  a  dwelling — on  the  floor  than  in  bed,  or  under  exposure  to  a 
current  of  air  than  in  a  warm,  tranquil  atmosphere.  It  will  cool  more 
rapidly  in  a  large  apartment  than  in  one  which  is  small.  The  dead  human 
body  cools,  first,  by  radiation ;  secondly,  by  conduction ;  thirdly,  if  naked 
and  exposed,  by  convection :  consequently,  its  own  mass,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  materials  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  must  modify  the  results. 
The  body  of  an  adult,  cceteris  parihm,  cools  more  slowly  than  that  of 
a  child,  or  of  an  old  person ;  and  that  of  a  fat  or  corpulent  person  cools 
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with  less  rapidity  than  one  whicli  is  lean  and  emaciated.  Again,  when 
the  dead  human  body  is  placed  on  good  conducting  substances,  or  is 
exposed  to  the  open  air  in  a  naked  state,  the  cooling  process  will  be 
hastened.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much  covered  with  badly  conducting 
materials,  as  cloth,  flannel,  or  cotton,  and  is  allowed  to  remain  on  a  bed,  it 
will  require  more  than  the  usual  period  of  time  to  become  cold. 

The  dead  body,  like  so  much  inert  matter,  continues  to  cool  until  it 
reaches  the  temperature  of  the  medium  (air  or  water)  to  which  it  is 
exposed.  As  the  soft  solids  are  not  good  conductors  of  lieat,  the  inner 
parts  'of  the  body  are  much  longer  than  the  surface  in  acquiring  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  air ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  when  once 
cooled,  it  is  long  before  they  reach  the  temperature  of  the  air,  supposing 
this  to  have  risen.  Thus,  if  a  dead  body  is  cooled  to  60°  F.,  and  the  air  in 
the  room  suddenly  increases  in  temperature  to  80°  F.,  the  viscera  may  be 
found  to  remain  for  some  time  at  60°  F.  The  dead  body  is  not,  therefore, 
like  a  minimum  thermometer  in  marking  a  low  temperature,  but  like  all 
dead  flesh,  its  temperature  rises  and  falls  with  the  thermometer,  although 
more  slowly  than  other  solids  possessing  better  conducting  powers. 

Mere  coldness  of  the  body  is  not  incompatible  with  a  continuance  of 
life  ;  for  many  morbid  causes  may  modify,  or  even  altogether  suspend  the 
production  of  heat  in  the  living  subject.  Thus,  in  syncope  or  in  hysteria,  it 
is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  extreme  coldness  of  the  skin;  but  this  differs 
from_  the  coldness  of  death,  in  taking  place  over  the  whole  body  suddenly, 
and  in  even  preceding  the  state  of  apparent  lifelessness.  It  does  not  depend 
merely,  as  in  death,  on  the  slow  and  gradual  loss  of  heat,  because  it  is  per- 
ceptible even  when  the  hody  is  placed  in  conditions  under  which  a  heated 
substance  would  not  become  cold.  Besides,  the  interior  of  the  body  at  the 
rectum  or  throat  will  be  found  to  have  a  higher  temperature  than  the  skin 
of  the  chest  or  abdomen.  Let  us  take  the  opposite  condition— Can  the 
warmth  of  the  human  body  be  retained  in  its  normal  state  for  any  length 
of  time  after  death  ?  We  might  suppose,  a  priori,  that  this  question  should 
be  at  once  answered  in  the  negative;  but  there  are  numerous  authentic 
observations  which  show  that  heat  may  be  sometimes  long  retained  by  the 
dead  body,  both  on  the  surface  as  well  as  in  the  cavities  ;  and  it  has  been 
noticed,  m  certain  fatal  diseases,  that  the  temperature  has  actually  risen 
in  the  body  after  death.  This  exceptional  retention  of  heat  has  given 
rise  to  the  erroneous  suspicion  that  the  person  was  still  living,  as  in  the 
tollowmg  case,  a  report  of  which  appeared  in  the  'Lancet'  some  years 

A  servant  girl,  who  had  retired  to  bed  in  apparently  perfect  health 
was  lound  on  the  following  morning,  as  it  was  supposed,  dead.   A  surgeon 
h«!?^^r?i  pronounced  her  to  be  certainly  dead,  and  stated  that  she 

nad  probably  been  dead  for  some  hours.  A  coroner's  inquest  was  appointed 

A  """^  '^"^^  ^^^^^^^  cause  of  death  • 

/l^'^''''^  ^^^^"^        ^  post-mortem  inspection  of  the  bodv  should 
hf«T.?^'''  '^^^  reporter  of  the  case  was  requested  to  give 

wenrr  Accompanied  by  the  surgeon  who  had  been  consulted,  he 

rher^;ftli^p  r^r?  ^^^"^  ^"*^'  easy  posture, 

nance  wa.  .  ?r:^  i!^^^^^  somewhat  of  a  semicircle.    The  counte- 

appeZnL^oi^^^^^^  ^'"^^^  P^^"'"^        composed,  as  to  give  to  her  the 

must  h?vl  V,  ^i""  ^  ^""P  The  temperature  of  the  body,  although 

TheToot  wL  oT\^T^  ^^^^^  ™  least  di^ninished^ 

anv  oX^  ™  the  shape  of  poison,  nor 

apmre?  lav  Z  ^^^^.-^^^^^^^^ction,  could  be  discovered  f  every  article  of 
apparel  lay  around,  as  it  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  left,  by  a  person 
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going  to  bed  in  perfect  health  as  usual.   The  warmth  of  the  body  not  dimin- 
ishing, a  vein  was  opened,  and  various  stimuli  applied,  but  without  pro- 
ducing any  sign  of  resuscitation.    Respiration  and  circulation  had  ceased  ; 
no  artery  could  be  felt  pulsating  in  any  part.    Two  hours  had  now  elapsed 
since  their  arrival,  and  the  parties  still  hesitated  to  perform  the  inspection, 
when  a  message  was  sent  to  them,  stating  that  the  jury  were  waiting  for 
their  evidence.    The  inspection  was  then  commenced ;  but  in  moving  the 
body  for  the  purpose,  the  warmth  and  pliancy  of  the  limbs  were  such  as  to 
suggest  to  the  examiners  that  they  were  inspecting  a  living  subject.  The 
internal  cavities  were  so  warm  that  a  copious  stream  issued  from  them 
when  they  were  laid  open.    All  the  viscera  were  healthy,  there  were  no 
signs  of  disease  ; — nothing  appeared  to  account  for  death,  and  from  what 
they  saw,  the  inspectors  regretted  that  they  had  not  postponed  the  exami- 
nation until  the  signs  of  death  had  been  more  completely  manifested.  For 
obvious  reasons,  the  name  of  the  place  where  this  extraordinary  case 
occurred,  and  the  name  of  the  reporter,  were  suppressed.    It  is  probable 
that  a  high  temperature  was  retained  by  this  body  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  usual  after  death.     There  were,  however,  two  physical  causes  in 
operation,  the  influence  of  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently 
appreciated.    The  girl  died  suddenly  while  in  a  state  of  perfect  health  and 
vio-our  ;  and  until  the  time  of  inspection,  the  body  appears  to  have  remained 
inched  'closely  covered  by  badly-conducting  materials  ;  i.e.  the  bed-clothes. 
The  temperature  of  the  room  in  which  the  body  was  found,  is  not  stated ; 
but  as  the  month  was  October,  it  was  probably  not  low.    The  temperature  ■ 
of  the  surface  or  of  the  internal  organs,  was  not  determined  by  a  ther- 
mometer.   Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  girl  was  really  dead, 
yet  as  a  rule,  no  medical  man  is  justified  in  making  an  inspection  of  a . 
body  until  after  the  signs  of  death  (coldness  and  rigidity)  have  been  clearly 
manifested.     Respiration  and  circulation  had  ceased,  and  no  pulsation, 
could  be  felt  in  the  heart  or  arteries ;  the  body  had  been  in  this  state  for  • 
at  least  eight  hours;  hence  it  is  evident  that  this  was  not  a  case  of: 
apparent  death.     The  examiners  were  simply  deceived  by  an  unusual  1 
retention  of  heat  in  the  viscera.    Doubts  were  entertamed  for  several  days  i 
respecting  the  death  of  the  well-known  Prof.  Dieffenbach.    The  unusuall 
retention  of  heat,  and  the  delay  of  the  putrefactive  process,  led  to  the» 
supposition  that  he  was  only  in  a  state  of  apparent  death. 
^It  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that  the  production  of  l^eat  should  continue 
in  a  reallv  dead  body;  and  yet  certain  facts  connected  with  the  mabgnantl 
clolera  yellow  fever,  and  other  diseases,  appear  to  establish  the  possibilit^r 
of  this     In  some  cases  of  death  from  malignant  cholera,  when  epidemic: 
in  this  countrv  in  1832-3,  the  body,  which  had  become  moderately  cold,. 
wafreTed'^^^  to'resume/ts  warmth  -  that  the  temper^ure  iss 

stated  to  have  risen  some  time  after  death  as  high  as  87   F.,  although! 
Sulation  and  respiration  had,  entirely  cef  e^-^  ?  -o^^^^^^  r^TH 
+pmT)erature  was  observed  to  rise  from  79  to  9Z   J^-  atter  aeatn.  xais» 
srgS  phenomenon,  like  numerous  others  connected  with  that  disease,.. 
W  received  no  adequate  explanation.    According  to  Yalentin  the  occur- 
rence of  post-mortem  heat  is  common  to  all  dead  bodies,  the  d^ffe^ence 
beina  only  in  degree.    It  is  said  to  be  most  rapidly  developed  after  death 
Sinluries  to^he  nervous  centres  especially  the  bram.     In  cerebro- 
trom  luju  temperature  has  risen  after  death  from  104  to 

5P\-^Ca  !n  a  fatll  ere  of  small-pox,  attended  with  /eWm, 
c-  nWrved  that  the  thermometer  rose  at  death  from  104°  to  113  F. 
Sinaon  observed  that  t  e  ^^^^.tion  of  heat  after  the  cessation 

('Lancet,   1^^^' ^1  evidence  of  some  chemical  action;  for 

t  Stal,rlntrb:a;;h:„'it  has  once  beoo„,e  cold,  is  no  mor. 
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capable  of  spontaneously  generating  heat  within  itself  than  any  of  the 
inert  and  lifeless  solids  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

In  a  case  of  death  from  Asiatic  cholera  Eumsey  observed  that  half 
an  hour  after  the  complete  cessation  of  respiration  and  circulation,  the 
muscles  of  the  arms  underwent  spontaneously  various  motions  of  contrac- 
tion and  relaxation,  continuing  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  and  that  although 
previously  cold,  they  then  became  evidently  warmer.  The  facts  connected 
with  the  production  of  heat  in  the  dead  body  have  not  received  much 
attention  from  physiologists. 

John  Davy  met  with  some  very  high  temperatures  in  the  dead  body. 
In  a  case  of  rheumatism,  after  the  viscera  had  been  exposed  for  nearly  ten 
minutes,  the  mercury  of  a  thermometer,  placed  under  the  left  ventricle,  rose 
to  113°  F.,  and  when  in  contact  with  the  lobulus  Spigelii  of  the  liver  to 
112°  F.    In  a  second  subject,  examined  six  hours  after  death,  the  thermo- 
meter under  the  left  ventricle  indicated  a  temperature  of  108°  F.,  and  when 
in  contact  with  the  lobulus  Spigelii  107°  F.    In  these  cases  the  patients 
were  ill  but  a  short  time,  and  died  suddenly;  and  the  temperature  of  the 
apartment  in  which  the  observations  were  made  was  86°  F.    This  increase 
of  temperature  after  death  has  been  referred  to  putrefaction ;  but  Dowler 
has  shown  that  it  takes  place  soon  after  death,  and  before  rigidity  sets  in. 
Some  of  the  cases  reported  by  Wilks  and  the  author  also  show  that  it 
may  take  place  independently  of  putrefaction.     ('  Gruy's  Hosp.  Rep.,' 
1863,  cases  4,  26,  30,  p.  184)    Dowler  has  called  this  condition  post- 
mortem caloricity;  he  has  noticed  it  as  a  common  occurrence,  in  a  warm 
climate,  in  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  from  yellow  fever.  The 
heat  of  the  body,  according  to  him,  continues  to  increase  for  several  hours 
after  death;  and  in  one  case,  after  six  hours,  he  found  the  arm-pit  to 
have  a  temperature  of  100°  F.,  and  the  abdomen  of  103°  F.    In  another, 
the  temperature  of  the  arm-pit  during  life  being  100°  F.,  it  was  found  that 
in  three  hours  after  death  the  temperature  of  this  part  had  risen  to  104°  F. ; 
in  a  third  case,  a  similar  increase  was  observed  in  thirty  minutes.  The 
highest  post-mortem  temperatures  were  observed  in  the  thighs.    Thus  in 
a  case  in  which  the  arm-pit  had,  during  life,  a  temperature  of  104°  F.,  in 
ten  minutes  after  death  it  indicated  a  temperature  of  109°  F.,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  after  death  the  thigh  gave  a  temperature  of  113°  F.    When  the 
maximum,  which  is  variable  in  different  bodies,  has  been  attained  the  body 
gradually  undergoes  the  cooling  process  observed  after  death,  and  accord- 
ing to  Dowler,  this  generally  commences  with  the  head.     ('Phil  Med 
Exam.,'  Oct.  and  Nov.,  1845,  pp.  625  and  359.)    In  death  from  malignant 

?nQo%^-    {''''^^  ^^^^  reached  its  maximum  temperature  of 

iuy  .  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Hensley  published,  in  the  same  journal 
a  series  of  cases  in  old  and  young  persons  who  had  died  from  different 
causes ;  these  do  not  show  a  similar  increase  of  temperature,  but  they  prove 
tbat  atter  thirty  hours  a  dead  body  may  retain  a  temperature  two  or  three 
degrees  above  that  of  the  room  (Ibid.,  March,  1846,  p.  151).  These  obser- 
vations  may  serve  to  explain  facts  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  case  of 
Px?Jnft  P^^^f  inspection  just  now  related,  for  they  show  that  in  some 
^Pr!r.?  "^stances  a  really  dead  body  may  retain  for  many  hours  a  tem- 
perature as  high  or  higher,  than  that  which  is  usually  found  in  the  living 
bndt^7«  ir"'-'^'^/,*^''*        ^^^^^^1  l^eat  in  the  interior  of  the 

the  rkl  tv  oTd^ff  \t  thermometer,  furnishes  the  best  test  to  establish 
inLpende^nSv  nf  f^^^  .  maintains  a  uniform  temperature, 

othL^  intt  i^attP.  surrounding  medium  ;  but  a  dead  body,  lik^ 

however  that  in  i^^l^  -^^a^;-  ^ct.,  1850,  p.  606.)  It  may  be  observed, 
nowever,  that  in  temperate  climates  the  signs  of  death  are  sufficiently  well 
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marked  by  the  progressive  cooling  and  rigidity  of  tte  body,  before  the  appli- 
cation of  the  thermometrical  test  to  the  interior  could  be  made;  hence, 
although  it  would  furnish  information  that  death  had  certainly  taken  place, 
a  medical  examiner  could  come  to  a  safe  conclusion  without  it.  The  occa- 
sional existence  of  post-mortem  high  temperature  offers  no  objection  to 
this  conclusion,  since  cooling  sooner  or  later  follows  this  condition  as  a 
result  of  ordinary  physical  causes.  The  coldness  of  the  living  body  in 
cholera,  congelation,  hysteria,  etc.,  is  a  physiological  condition,  and  not  the 
result  of  physical  cooling.  If  death  takes  place  the  coldness  may  continue, 
or  the  body  may  again  become  warm.  In  either  case  it  passes  ultimately, 
by  physical  cooling,  to  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium, 

3.  Cadaveric  Rigidity.  Rigor  Mortis.— The  first  effect  of  death  from 
any  cause  is  in  most  cases  a  general  relaxation  of  the  whole  of  the  muscular 
system.  The  lower  jaw  drops,  the  eyelids  lose  their  tension,  the  limbs  are 
soft  and  flabby,  and  the  joints  are  quite  flexible.  In  from  five  to  six  hours 
after  death,  and  generally  while  the  body  is  in  the  act  of  cooling,  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs  are  observed  to  become  hard  and  contracted,  the  jomts 
stiff  and  the  body  firm  and  unyielding.  This  peculiar  condition  is  known 
under  the  name  of  cadaveric  rigidity  or  rigor  mortis.  The  muscular  tissue 
may  be  considered  as  passing  through  three  stages  in  a  dead  body.  1.  it 
is  as  above  mentioned,  flaccid  but  contractile,  although,  as  it  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  muscles  contracted  by  living  force  in  the  act  of  dying  do  not 
necessarily  become  relaxed  in  death;  2.  It  becomes  rigid  and  incapable  of 
^  contraction;  and  3.  It  is  once  more  relaxed,  and  does  not  regain  its  power  of 
contractility.  The  body  now  passes  into  the  incipient  stage  of  putrefaction. 
The  first  stao-e  defines  the  duration  of  muscular  irritability,  the  second  stage 
that  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  and  the  third  that  of  the  commencement  of 
chemical  change  or  putrefaction.  .  •    .i,  i„. 

Experiment  shows  that  the  seat  of  this  phenomenon  is  m  the  muscular 
system;  for  the  rigidity  disappears  immediately  on  the  removal  or  diyision 
of  the  muscles.  ^According  to  the  experiments  of  Beclard  and  others 
the  rigid  condition  of  the  muscles  is  wholly  independent  of  the  integr  ty 
of  the  nervous  system;  for  a  division  of  the  nerves  leading  to  the  particular 
muscles   or  even  the  entire  removal  of  the  bram,  has  not  been  found. 
rrrevU  cr  L  retard  its  occurrence.    It  has  also  been  observed  that: 
when  death  has  taken  place  from  paralysis  hemiplegia,  or  apoplexy  the 
rigidity  has  been  as  strongly  manifested  in  the  muscles  of  the  paralytic  or  ^ 
hemiplegic  as  by  those  on  the  healthy  side,  provided  they  are  ^^11  nourxshed  I 
and  r^etai  some^irritability.    The  muscles  of  shattered  l-^s  in  d^h  fr  m 
comminuted  fractures  do  not  take  on  this  condition.  According  to  Kussmam 
triTving  metamorphosis  of  the  muscle  has  ceased;  the 
rSid  is  a  dying-the  perfectly  rigid,  is  a  dead  muscle.     Rigidity  is 
general  observel  to  take  place  simultaneously  with  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  throughout  the  body.    Some  have  considered  it  to  depend  upon  thi  ; 
but  not  to  if  ention  that  the  alleged  cause  appears  to  be  wholly  "^adequate 
to  the  effect  produced,  the  rigidity  sometimes  occurs  while  the  body  is  warm . 
and  thf  blood  fluid,  therefore  this  cannot  be  the  true  explanation  ;  mox-e-^ 
over  it  closely  resembles  the  rigidity  of  syncope  and  asphyxia,  which  can. 
v,oT70  Tin  rpference  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

Brown  Slq^^^^^^^^  by  experiments  on  rabbits  that  if  a  current  of 

arteHarbbod  is  re-established  through  muscles  in  which  cadaveinc  rj^g  d,^r 
ras  Xeady  begun  to  show  itself  they  cease  to  be  rig^,  and  recover  then 
has  aireaay  u  „  succeeded  in  removing  the  cadaveric  rigidity  tiom 

ihr^'  :Se.  fi'X^^  body  of  -^^^'^^^JZ 
eKcution  and  two  houra  after  the  supervention  of  rigidity,  by  the  injectio 
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of  defibrinated  human  blood.  The  muscles  lost  their  rigidity,  and  continued 
to  contract  on  irritation  for  several  hours.  ('  Gaz.  Med.  de  Paris,'  Nos. 
24  and  27;  and  '  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,'  Jan.,  1852,  p.  221.)  These  facta 
appear  to  show  that  the  muscles,  on  becoming  rigid,  still  possess  vitality. 
Eigidifcy  is  undoubtedly  referable  to  the  spontaneous  contraction  or 
rather  stiffening  of  the  muscles;  until  it  appears  these  organs  are  sus- 
ceptible of  galvanic  and  mechanical  stimuli,  but  after  it  has  ceased  this 
irritability  of  the  muscular  fibre  is  entirely  lost.  The  power  with  which 
these  organs  contract  in  a  state  of  rigidity  is  far  less  than  that  observed 
when  they  are  subjected  to  the  influence  of  volition  in  the  living  body. 
The  contractile  force  is  not  so  great  as  to  induce  any  apparent  alteration 
in  the  position  of  the  parts  to  which  the  tendinous  extremities  of  the 
muscles  are  attached ;  so  that  there  is  no  displacement,  nor  is  any  force  of 
a  counterbalancing  nature  manifested  between  flexors  and  extensors.  It 
is  asserted  that  the  flexor  muscles  are  usually  more  contracted  than  the 
extensors,  so  that  the  limbs  and  trunk,  as  well  as  the  fingers,  if  left  undis- 
turbed in  the  dead  body,  have  a  tendency  to  assume  a  state  of  flexion.  As 
a  general  rule,  however,  the  position  in  which  the  muscles  may  be,  at  the 
time  of  death,  is  that  which  they  retain  during  the  state  of  rigidity,  whether 
the  body  be  lying,  sitting,  or  standing,  and  whether  the  limbs  be  in  a  state 
of  flexion  or  extension.  When  the  rigid  state  is  strongly  manifested  the 
muscles  assume  a  prominence,  as  under  violent  contraction  in  the  living 
body. 

When  a  muscle  enters  into  the  condition  of  rigor  mortis  it  loses  its 
transparency  and  becomes  opaque.  It  has  lost  much  of  its  former  softness, 
and  has  become  firmer  and  more  resistent.  Previously  amphichroitic,  i.e. 
capable  of  turning  red  litmus  blue  and  blue  |itmus  red,  the  muscle  is 
found  to  have  become  distinctly  acid — more  acid  than  during  the  state  of 
contraction  in  life.  At  the  onset  of  rigor  mortis  the  muscle  undergoes 
a  distinct  rise  of  temperature.  The  peculiar  feature  of  rigor  mortis  is,  how- 
ever, the  coagulation  of  some  portion  of  the  fibre :  no  coagulable  muscle- 
plasma  is  obtainable  from  the  rigid  muscle.  The  rigid  muscle  indeed 
contains  ready  formed  myosin,  the  result  of  a  coagulation  of  the  muscle- 
plasma  coincident  with,  and  constituting  an  important  part  of  the  phenomena 
of,  rigor  mortis. 

The  time  at  which  rigidity  occurs  after  death,  as  well  as  its  duration,  is 
affected  by  various  circumstances.  It  generally  commences  within  five  or 
six  hours,  and  lasts  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  hours.  Sommer  assigns 
the  time  at  which  it  occurs,  after  the  cessation  of  respiration,  as  not  later 
than  seven  hours.  Nysten,  who  closely  investigated  this  subject,  considered 
that  rigidity  never  made  its  appearance  in  the  muscles,  until  the  body  had 
entirely  lost  its  animal  heat;  but  some  of  his  own  observations  tend  to  show 
that  this  statement  is  not  correct.  Cases  every  now  and  then  present 
themselves  in  which,  after  death,  the  limbs  become  rigid  while  they  are 
yet  warm ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  trunk. 

Ollivier  observed,  in  cases  of  death  from  malignant  cholera  that 
cadaveric  rigidity  occurred  while  the  body  was  yet  warm.  He  also  saw 
a  rigid  condition  of  the  muscles  in  well-developed  bodies,  which  were 
p'Sff  -S  ^"""S^  *°  eigl^<^  liours  after  death.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1833,  1, 
A66.)  Brown  Sequard  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  died  in  one  of 
the  Parisian  hospitals  in  1849,  in  whose  body  cadaveric  rigidity  appeared 
beltin^r/rr'^  ^^^"^  ''^^'^     breathef  and  while  thf  heart  was  still 

cSred  to  ^ert^;^:^^^      ft  7"         ^^^^  ^« 

^  1  i.u  .F^'^B'sii  so  long  as  the  heart  beats.  These  beating's  ceased 
eTerjwbere.    A  quarter  of  aa  hour  afterwards,  there  was  no  trace  of  cada- 
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veric  rigidity,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  after  death,  signs  of  putrefaction 
had  appeared  in  the  limbs.  This  man  died  of  exhaustion  after  prolonged 
typhoid  fever.  ('  Savory  on  Life  and  Death,'  p.  196.)  According  to 
Kiissmaul,  when  the  muscular  system  is  powerfully  developed  and  death  is 
sudden,  rigidity  may  not  occur  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours,  and  the 
shortest  period  within  which  it  may  occur  and  pass  off  in  such  cases,  is 
about  ten  hours  after  death;  but  under  certain  circumstances  it  may  con- 
tinue for  fourteen  days  or  even  longer.  In  a  case  in  which  the  author  was 
consulted,  a  stout  muscular  man  died  suddenly  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy. 
His  body  was  exhumed  and  examined  three  weeks  after  death  in  the  month 
of  January.  It  was  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  limbs  were  so 
rigid  that  it  required  a  great  degree  of  force  to  bend  them.  No  doubt  in 
this  case  cold  favoured  the  continuance  of  rigidity. 

The  following  case  related  by  Chowne,  shows  the  rapid  access  of 
cadaveric  rigidity  in  a  new-born  child,  as  well  as  its  occurrence  in  a  dead 
body  before  the  entire  loss  of  animal  heat.    He  was  called  to  a  labour, 
and  when  he  arrived,  the  child  had  been  born  about  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  the  midwife  was  then  engaged  in  dressing  it.    One  arm 
was  a  little  raised  and  the  hands  were  partly  closed — these  circumstances 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  being  a  living  child.     He  found,  however, 
that  it  had  actually  been  still-born,  and  that  it  had  been  part  of  the  time 
in  a  warm  bath.    The  other  limbs  were  also  stiff  in  about  the  same 
deo-ree.    The  stiffness  was  unequivocal,  there  was  no  elasticity,  as  if  it 
was  the  result  of  spasmodic  muscular  contraction : — a  joint  being  flexed, 
it  remained  flexed.    The  midwife  particularly  observed  the  stiffness  while 
the  child  was  in  the  warm  bath.    The  mother  said  the  child  moved,  very 
perceptibly  to  herself,  not  long  before  its  birth.    Whether  the  skin  was  warm 
or  cold  is  not  stated,  but  the  body  of  a  child  cools  very  quickly.   It  is  pro- 
bable, from  the  midwife's  statement,  that  the  rigidity  came  on  immediately 
or  very  soon  after  death.    Sommer  placed  the  bodies  of  two  infants,  which 
had  died  asphyxiated,  in  tepid  baths  at  from  90°  to  99°  F.  immediately  after 
birth,  and  left  them  there.    In  between  three  and  four  hours  rigidity  was 
developed,  and  had  attained  its  height  in  six  hours.    In  eleven  hours  the 
rigidity  of  the  lower  jaw  had  disappeared.    The  presence  of  rigor  mortis  m 
a  new-born  child  may  show  that  it  has  been  recently  living,  but  it  will  not 
show  that  it  was  born  alive.    In  a  case  of  alleged  child  murder,  tried  at 
the  Dorchester  Assizes,  the  rigidity  of  the  body  of  the  infant  was  wrongly 
assumed  to  indicate  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive,  and  had  had  an 
independent  existence.    In  1871  Parkinson  delivered  a  woman  of  a  child 
which  died  during  labour.    On  the  next  day  the  fingers  of  the  dead  child 
were  tightly  clenched,  the  fore-arms  rigidly  bent  on  the  arms  and  the  legs  . 
on  the  thighs.    In  another  case  he  was  compelled  to  perform  craniotomy  on  . 
a  dead  child  to  effect  its  delivery.    On  the  following  day  there  was  strong  • 

rigor  mortis.  ...  ,  »       t  .  .  i    i  j 

The  author  observed  in  a  cat  which  had  died  from  disease,  that  the  body 
and  limbs  became  perfectly  rigid  about  an  hour  after  death,  while  warmth 
was  still  very  great  throughout.  The  bodies  of  birds  generally  become  rigid 
before  they  cool.  He  has  also  remarked,  in  animals  poisoned  by  prussic 
acid  where  convulsions  ensued,  that  they  died  in  violent  muscular  spasm, 
with  the  limbs  and  tail  perfectly  rigid  while  the  body  was  warm.  This  last  I 
condition  however,  corresponds  rather  to  what  has  been  called  cadaveric 
spasm  thkn  cadaveric  rigidity.  The  difference  between  these  two  states 
will  be  a  subject  for  after-consideration.      ,    .      ,  ,  i  • 

Brown  Sequard  has  demonstrated  the  relations  between  muscular  irrita- 
bility, cadaveric  rigidity  and  putrefaction  ('  Pr.  Roy  Soc.,'  18bl  p.  20-i), 
and  maintains  that  the  greater  the  degree  of  muscular  irritabihty  at  the 
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time  of  death,  the  later  the  cadaveric  rigidity  sets  in  and  the  longer  it 
lasts  ;  and  that  the  later  putrefaction  appears,  the  slower  it  progresses. 

Cteteris  paribus,  rigidity  is  always  more  strongly  manifested  and  con- 
tinues for  a  longer  period,  in  those  bodies  in  which  the  mascular  system  is 
healthy  and  fully  developed.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  time  at  which 
it  appears  after  death  in  muscular  subjects,  is  longer  than  in  other  cases,  so 
that  it  may  not  supervene  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  and  it  may  last  for 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  Rigidity  is  said  to  be  slow  in  manifesting 
itself  in  death  from  haemorrhage,  irritant  poisoning,  apoplexy,  wounds  of 
the  heart,  decapitation,  as  also  in  all  cases  of  asphyxia,  especially  in  death 
from  hano-iuo-,  or  from  the  action  of  carbonic  acid.  In  a  case  of  suicide 
from  a  fa1;al°wound  in  the  throat,  observed  by  Handyside,  the  rigidity  of 
the  muscular  system  commenced  while  the  body  was  yet  warm,  and  was 
complete  in  one  hour  and  a  half  after  death.  This  early  occurrence  of 
rigidity  cannot  be  referred  to  any  influence  produced  on  the  muscular 
system  by  loss  of  blood.  In  a  case  of  death  from  haemorrhage,  in  which 
four  pounds  of  blood  were  suddenly  lost  from  the  axillary  artery,  it  was 
observed  that  eight  hours  after  death,  the  arms  and  legs  were  pliant ; 
and  it  was  not  until  twelve  hours  after  death,  when  the  body  was  becoming 
cold,  that  rigidity  manifested  itself.  Death  by  hsemorrhage,  therefore,  does 
not  accelerate  this  condition ;  it  appears  to  have  no  more  influence  upon  the 
period  of  its  occurrence,  than  it  has  upon  the  cooling  of  the  body.  So  with 
regard  to  irritant  poisoning  in  an  acute  form ;  no  difference  was  observed  in 
reference  to  the  rate  of  cooling  or  the  commencement  of  rigidity  in  a  well- 
marked  case  of  death  from  arsenic  in  eleven  hours.  In  a  case  of  suffocation 
by  charcoal  vapour,  Nysten  observed  that  rigidity  did  not  make  its  appear- 
ance untn  sixteen  hours  after  death,  and  it  is  stated  to  have  lasted  for  the 
long  period  of  seven  days.  In  other  instances  of  suffocation,  this  protraction 
of  cadaveric  rigidity  has  not  been  noticed. 

In  these  cases,  the  slow  access  of  this  state  depends  less  on  the  mode  of 
death  than  on  the  irritability  of  the  muscles  at  the  time  of  death.  This  is 
always  great  when  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  is  perfect,  a  condition  which 
exists  in  cases  of  violent  death,  as  from  decapitation,  sudden  haemorrhage, 
or  some  form  of  asphyxia.  Symonds  saw  a  body  in  a  state  of  rigidity 
eight  days  after  death  by  hanging.  Nysten  found  that  there  was  muscular 
irritability  in  the  body  of  a  decapitated  man,  twenty-six  hours  after  the 
head  had  been  severed  from  the  body ;  and  Brown  Sequard  states  as  the 
general  result  of  his  experience,  that  in  the  bodies  of  healthy  persons 
decapitated  or  asphyxiated,  cadaveric  rigidity  did  not  appear  sooner  than 
ten  or  twelve  hours  after  death,  and  that  it  lasted  more  than  a  week  even 
when  the  weather  was  warm.  He  has  found  in  the  muscles  of  the  limbs 
of  two  decapitated  men,  some  degree  of  irritability  thirteen  and  fourteen 
hours  after  death. 

Atmospheric  changes  appear  to  modify  considerably  the  duration  of  this 
state.  Dry  and  cold  air  will  cause  it  to  persist  for  a  long  time ;  and  thus  it 
is,  that  during  the  winter  season,  especially  in  a  frost,  it  is  slow  in  disap- 
pearing;— its  mean  duration  being  then  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours.  If  the  air  is  warm  and  saturated  with  humidity,  it  soon  ceases. 
Temperature  appears  therefore  chiefly  to  affect  its  duration  and  intensity, 
bommer  found  that,  other  things  being  equal,  bodies  became  rigid  as 
quickly  m  an  atmosphere  of  from  59°  to  63°  F.  as  in  one  from  77°  to  81°  F. ; 
but  that  the  bodies  of  strong  persons  continued  rigid  for  eight  or  ten  days 
at  a  temperature  of  from  36°  to  45°  while  it  totally  disappeared  in  from 
^T?  A^^^  "^^^^  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  from  65°  to 

•  •  vl  f  ^^^^  cold  water  soon  pass  into  this  state,  and  retain  their 
rigidity  tor  a  long  time.    Water  is  a  better  conductor  of  heat  than  air,  and 
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tends  to  retard  putrefaction.    The  contracted  state  of  the  skin  known  as 
cutis  anserina  is  sometimes  observed  in  a  recently-drowned  body. 

According  to  Nysten  cadaveric  rigidity  first  appears  in  the  muscles  of 
the  trunk  and  neck;  it  then  takes  place  in  the  muscles  of  the  upper 
extremities,  and  lastly  in  those  of  the  lower.    In  regard  to  its  disappear- 
ance, the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  will  often  be  found  rigid,  while 
those  of  the  trunk  and  upper  extremities  are  again  in  a  state  of  relaxation. 
It  appears  later  and  lasts  longer  in  the  lower  extremities,  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.    If  ISTysten's  theory  were  true,  that  rigidity  depended  exclu- 
sively on  the  mere  loss  of  heat,  it  should  appear  first  in  the  lower  extre- 
mities, and  last  in  the  trunk.    His  own  observations,  therefore,  respecting 
the  order  of  its  disappearance  are  against  his  theory.   Later  observers  have 
to  some  extent  corroborated  Nysten's  statements  regarding  the  commence- 
ment and  diffusion  of  rigidity.    Thus  it  begins  almost  always  in  the  neck 
and  lower  jaw.  Sommer  found  only  one  exception  to  this  rule  in  examining 
two  hundred  dead  bodies.    From  the  neck  it  passes  in  two  directions: 
upwards  to  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  downwards  to  the  muscles  of  the 
upper  extremities  and  trunk — then  attacking  those  of  the  lower  extremities. 
In  the  particular  limbs,  it  commonly  proceeds  from  above  downwards,  and 
it  generally  passes  off  in  the  same  order.    It  always  sets  in,  increases,  and 
decreases  imperceptibly  and  gradually,  in  which  respect  it  differs  strikingly 
from  the  rigidity  of  muscles  as  a  result  of  disease.    ('  Kiissmaul,  Viertel- 
jahrsschr.  f.  prakt.  Heilk.,  1856,'  B.  2,  s.  67.    See  also  a  trans,  by  Moore, 
'  Dublin  Quar.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  1856,  vol.  22,  p.  490.)    A  more  recent  ob- 
serve!', Larcher,  who  states  that  he  has  examined  more  than  six  hundred 
dead  buman  bodies,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  a  great  number  of  animals, 
assigns  the  following  course  unless  convulsions  may  have  been  present  at 
the  time  of  death.    Rigidity  commences  in  the  lower  jaw — affects  the  lower 
limbs — and  afterwards  the  neck  and  the  upper  limbs.    Those  muscles  which 
are  the  first  to  become  rigid  are  the  longest  to  retain  rigidity.    ('  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1869,  1,  469.) 

It  will  now  he  necessary  to  consider  whether  a  living  body  ever  assumes 
a  condition  analogous  to  that  of  cadaveric  rigidity.    Tetanus,  apoplexy, 
catalepsy,  hysteria,  syncope,  and  asphyxia,  have  been  stated  to  present 
symptoms  which  might  lead  to  doubt  respecting  the  reality  of  death  from 
this  sign.   There  are,  however,  these  striking  differences.    In  rigidity  from 
any  of  these  diseases,  the  warmth  of  the  body  is  commonly  in  great  part 
preserved,  if  not  on  the  surface,  in  the  rectum  and  flexures  of  the  joints. 
The  rigidity  of  disease  takes  place  simultaneously  with  the  apparent  sus- 
pension of  life  from  the  attack;  and  lastly,  the  whole  of  the  body  becomes 
equally  rigid  at  the  same  moment,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  general 
muscular  spasm.    In  order  to  distinguish  this  state  of  spasm  in  a  really 
living  member  from  the  rigidity  of  death,  it  has  been  recommended  to  bend 
it  forcibly ;  if  it  be  in  a  state  of  spasm  from  disease  (tetanus),  it  will  return 
to  its  original  position  so  soon  as  the  bending  force  is  removed  ;  if  it  be  m 
a  state  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  the  limb  will  not  return  to  its  position,  but 
may  be  aiterwards  moved  in  any  direction.    If  rigidity  was  at  the  time 
fully  developed,  the  muscle  will  not  again  become  rigid ;  if,  however, 
rigidity  was  only  commencing,  then  the  limb  will  again  resume  its  rigid 
condition,  but  slowly.    (Sommer.)    This  is  the  main  distinction  between 
rigidity  in  a  living  and  in  a  dead  body.    In  real  death,  however,  other  un- 
equivocal signs  will  be  present.  Rigidity  takes  place  in  the  muscles  of  the 
countenance  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  body.    It  is  important  to  bear  this 
in  mind  since  identity  may  be  mistaken  when  a  corpse  is  seen  about  tins 
period     The  expression  of  the  countenance,  as  of  anger,  pam,  or  terror  at 
the  moment  of  death,  depends  on  the  contraction  of  the  facial  muscles, 
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After  death  these,  like  other  voluntary  muscles,  undergo  relaxation,  and  the 
face  assumes  a  placid  appearance  ;  but  as  rigidity  manifests  itself,  there  is 
sometimes  a  remarkable  change  of  expression.  The  face  is  pale  or  sallow, 
the  jaws  are  fixed,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  drawn  downwards,  the 
temples  sunk,  and  the  brow  contracted.  Even  those  who  may  have 
known  a  person  well  during  life,  would  scarcely  recognize  him  at  this  time, 
were  they  to  see  the  body  in  a  strange  locality.  Snow  was  once  called  to 
see  a  young  woman  after  she  had  been  dead  three  days,  whose  face  had 
suddenly  become  so  suffused  and  red,  that  her  friends  doubted  the  reality 
of  her  death.  After  a  time,  however,  the  colour  abated,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  putrefaction  clearly  proved  that  she  was  dead.  ('  Med. 
Critic,'  Jan.,  1863,  p.  26.)  The  author  has  witnessed  a  similar  appearance  in 
a  corpse ;  the  cheeks  acquired  a  florid  red  colour  between  the  third  and 
fourth  day  after  death,  when  rigidity  had  ceased.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
colour  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  on  the  blood  forced  into 
the  capillaries  by  incipient  decomposition.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  this  appearance,  coupled,  as  it  is  stated  to  have  been  in  some  cases,  with 
a  slight  degree  of  warmth,  could  not  give  rise  to  any  mistake  about  the  date 
of  death,  since  the  rest  of  the  body  would  be  cold,  and  in  death  which  is 
really  receut  the  face  becomes  cold  before  the  skin  of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 

According  to  Symonds,  the  kind  of  death  has  a  great  influence  on 
the  expression  of  the  countenance.  On  fields  of  battle,  the  corpses  of 
those  who  have  died  of  stabs  are  said  to  be  easily  distinguished  by  the 
countenance  from  those  who  have  fallen  by  gunshot.  In  the  former,  an 
extremely  painful  impression  must  have  been  transmitted  to  the  brain, 
which  produced  the  usual  change  in  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  expression ; 
in  the  latter,  concussion  was  given  to  the  whole  system,  paralysing,  without 
any  intermediate  sensation,  so  that  no  expression  remained  more  than  that 
of  the  repose  of  the  muscles.    ('  Oyc.  Anat.  and  Physiol.,'  art.  Death.) 

The  involuntary  muscles  are  subject  to  cadaveric  rigidity  as  well  as  the 
voluntary,  and  by  reason  of  the  more  speedy  loss  of  muscular  irritability, 
it  appears  in  them  more  rapidly.  The  ventricles  of  the  heart  commonly 
lose  their  irritability  within  an  hour  after  death.  They  become  rigid,  and 
remain  in  that  state  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  sometimes  for  twenty-four 
or  thirty-six  hours,  then  again  becoming  relaxed  or  flaccid  (Carpenter). 
Duval  saw  the  heart  of  a  criminal  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  decapitation, 
beating  with  great  distinctness.  The  left  auricle  in  particular  exhibited 
strong  and  regular  action,  forty-four  times  in  a  minute,  and  continued  to 
do  so  for  an  hour.  ('  Prov.  Med.  Joura.,'  Sept.,  1851.)  At  a  certain  period 
after  death,  the  heart  becomes  rigid  and  firmly  contracted.  If  examined  at 
this  time,  it  may  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  spasm  and  to  have  its  walls 
thickened,  while  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  may  be  described  as  being 
much  smaller  than  in  the  normal  state.  Paget  has  pointed  out  that  this 
natural  condition  of  the  heart  after  death  has  led  to  pathological  mistakes, 
the  walls  being  described  as  thickened  and  the  cavities  being  diminished 
m  size,  and  the  heart  itself  as  being  in  a  state  of  concentric  hypertrophy 
from  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  the  perfect  relaxation  of  the  heart  which 
tollows  at  a  later  period  after  death,  has  been  mistaken  for  and  described 
as  a  morbid  flabbiness  and  flaccidity.  Spasm  and  paralysis  cannot  be  in- 
terred to  have  existed  when  we  discover  these  conditions  of  the  heart  in 
the  dead  body. 

^^'^^'i!-^*'^''^  °^  S^quard  have  already  been  quoted  (ante,  p. 

0^)  as  lurnistimg  an  explanation  of  many  of  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  occurrence,  duration,  and  disappearance  of  cadaveric  rigidity.  This 
physiologist  agrees  with  Nysten  and  others  that  the  greater  the  degree 
of  muscular  irritability  at  the  time  of  death,  the  later  cadaveric  rigidity 
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sets  in,  and  the  longer  it  lasts ;  and  the  later  also  putrefaction  appears, 
the  more  slowly  it  progresses.    Miiller  and  Gierlicbs  had  already  shown 
that  rigidity  does  not  occar  until  the  muscles  have  lost  their  irritability,  or 
their  power  of  contracting  on  the  application  of  ordinary  stimuli ;  that  in 
frogs,  in  which,  as  in  other  reptiles,  muscular  irritability  is  very  persistent, 
rigidity  ia  often  not  established  until  three  or  four  days  after  death ;  that 
in  birds,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  muscular  irritability  remains  but  a 
short  time  after  death,  rigidity  ensues  quickly.    Further,  all  circumstances 
which  cause  a  speeedy  exhaustion  of  muscular  irritability  during  life,  induce 
an  early  occurrence  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  while  those  conditions  by  which 
the  appearance  of  irritability  is  delayed,  retard  its  access.     ('Baly  and 
Kirke's  Physiol.')   Brown  Sequard  observed  as  a  result  of  his  experiments 
on  animals,  that  when  the  temperature  of  the  muscles  was  diminished 
before  death,  their  irritability  lasted  long  after  death ;  cadaveric  rigidity 
set  in  late,  and  lasted  long ;  and  putrefaction  appeared  late  and  proceeded 
slowly.    Whatever  exhausts  muscular  irritability,  such  as  violent  exercise 
or  exertion,  accelerates  rigidity  in  the  dead,  and,  in  an  equal  degree,  putre- 
faction :   this  applies  to  observations  on  man,  as  well  as  on  animals. 
Rigidity  takes  place  rapidly  in  the  dead  bodies  of  cattle  that  have  been 
overdriven,  or  of  animals  that  have  been  hunted  to  death.    Mackintosh  has 
communicated  some  facts  which  he  collected  respecting  the  bodies  of  hares 
run  down  by  coursing.    Cadaveric  rigidity  generally  appeared  in  from  one 
hour  to  one  hour  and  a  half — but  the  longer  and  the  more  severe  the  course, 
the  sooner  it  appeared — thus  bearing  out  the  views  of  Brown  Sequard  re- 
specting the  exhaustion  of  muscular  force.    In  three  of  these  experiments, 
the  throats  of  the  animals  were  cut  when  they  were  run  down.    One  lost 
two  ounces  of  blood,  a  second  lost  very  little,  and  a  third  none.    Yet  in 
each  of  these  instances  cadaveric  rigidity  began  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  after  death.    The  bodies  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  early  part  of  a 
battle  become  rigid  slowly,  while  the  bodies  of  those  who  are  killed  at  the 
close,  after  many  hours  of  violent  muscular  exertion,  become  rigid  almost 
immediately.   This  may  explain  the  singular  fact  recorded  by  military  men^ 
that  the  dead  bodies  are  sometimes  found  on  the  field  of  battle  stiffened  m 
the  attitude  of  kneeling  or  sitting  with  their  weapons  clenched  firmly  m 
their  hands.    There  has  been  no  relaxation  in  death,  but  the  muscles  appear 
to  have  at  once  passed  from  a  living  contraction  into  a  rigid  condition. 
This  also  throws  light  upon  a  fact  to  be  presently  noticed,  that  suicides  are 
sometimes  found  with  weapons  grasped  in  their  hands,  and  their  bodies 
stiffened  in  the  attitudes  in  which  they  have  died.    It  may  be  inferred  m 
these  cases  that  from  some  cause  operating  during  life,  the  muscular 
irritability  was  exhausted  at  the  time  of  death.     Hence  the  greatest 
differences  are  observed  to  exist  in  regard  to  the  commencement  of  cadaveric 
rigidity  and  putrefaction,  in  consequence  of  the  variable  degree  of  muscular 
irritability  at  the  time  of  death.    Brinton  has  recorded  his  experience  on 
this  curious  subject  during  the  American  war.     In  many  who  had  died 
instantaneously  from  brain-  and  heart- wounds,  the  body  was  rigid  through- 
out, and  the  position  was  that  of  the  last  moment  of  life.    He  has  called 
this  instantaneous  rigor.    After  the  battle  of  Antietam,  in  1862,  he  counted 
within  a  small  space,  forty  dead  bodies,  mostly  with  chest  wounds.  Ilj^ere 
were  some  with  their  arms  raised  rigidly  in  the  air,  and  others  with  their 
legs  drawn  up  and  fixed.    In  not  a  few  the  body  was  curved  forwards  and 
fixed     These  attitudes  were  not  those  of  the  relaxation  of  death,  but  were 
rather  of  a  seemingly  active  character,  the  muscles  remaining  rigid  and 
inflexible  as  the  result  of  spasmodic  muscular  action  in  the  last  moment  ot 
life.     C  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,'  Jan.  1870,  p.  87.    Also  'Lancet,  18/0,  1, 
p.  276.) 
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The  effects  of  strychnine  and  other  poisons  which  produce  convulsions 
may  be  explained  by  reference  to  their  action  on  the  muscles.  Rigidity 
has  been  observed  to  set  in  with  great  rapidity  in  animals  destroyed  by 
strychnine  or  veratrine.  Kiissmaul  made  a  similar  observation  in  reference 
to  the  action  of  coal-gas  on  the  system.  Brown  Sequard  noticed  that  when 
death  was  produced  almost  at  once  by  these  poisons,  or  by  others  having 
a  similar  mode  of  action,  e.g.  atropine,  morphia,  oxalic  acid,  and  mercuric 
cyanide,  there  was  hardly  any  effect  observed  on  the  time  of  access  and 
duration  of  rigidity  and  putrefaction ;  but  when  convulsions  had  existed  for 
a  long  time  before  death,  the  influence  was  most  remarkable.  He  poisoned 
three  healthy  dogs,  as  much  alike  as  possible,  with  acetate  of  strychnine. 
One  of  them  had  a  dose  of  two  grains,  another  of  half  a  grain,  and  the 
third  of  one-fourth  of  a  grain.  The  first  dog  died  at  once ;  the  second  after 
twelve  minutes,  during  seven  of  which  it  had  convulsions ;  and  the  third 
after  twenty-one  minutes,  during  eleven  of  which  it  suffered  from  convul- 
sions. The  following  are  the  tabulated  results  in  reference  to  the  duration 
of  muscular  irritability  and  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  as  well  as  of  the  occurrence 
of  putrefaction : — 

Durat.  of  muse,  irrit.  Durat.  of  cad.  rigid.  Putrefaction, 

1st  dog    ...    8  hours  ...    19  or  20  days    .    .    .  slow 
2nd  dog  .    .    .    2^  „      ...         5  days         .    .    .  rapid 
3rd  dog  ...     ^  „      ...    less  than  a  day  .    .    very  rapid 

In  other  animals  which  were  killed  by  poisons  causing  convulsions,  the 
more  violent  and  frequent  the  convulsions  were,  the  sooner  cadaveric 
rigidity  set  in  after  death ;  and  the  shorter  the  time  that  it  lasted,  the 
sooner  also  did  putrefaction  appear,  and  the  more  rapid  its  progress.  In 
reference  to  the  author's  own  experiments,  a  rabbit  died  from  the  effects  of 
half  a  grain  of  strychnine  in  twenty-three  minutes  ;  during  the  last  eleven, 
minutes  it  had  several  fits  of  convulsions,  and  died  in  one  of  these.  In  ten 
minutes  after  death,  rigidity  showed  itself  in  the  hind  legs,  and  rapidly 
spread  throughout  the  body.  The  rigidity  had  decreased  in  two  days, 
and  had  nearly  disappeared  in  four  days.  ('Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1856, 
p.  112.)  Clegg  has  communicated  the  case  of  a  woman  who  died  in  Sept., 
1864,  from  the  effects  of  a  large  dose  of  strychnine,  whose  body  passed 
rapidly  into  a  rigid  state.  The  strychnine,  mixed  with  laudanum,  was 
taken  about  8.30  a.m.,  and  she  was  found  dead  in  a  field,  with  the  limbs 
rigid  and  the  body  quite  cold,  at  11  a.m.  There  was  slight  warmth  in  the 
arm-pits.  The  deceased  was  fully  dressed,  and  the  weather  was  warm  for 
the  time  of  year.  In  the  body  of  a  strongly  built  woman,  who  died  of 
hydrophobia  after  violent  convulsions,  Brown  Sequard  found  that  cadaveric 
rigidity  had  set  in  within  the  first  hour  after  death,  and  that  it  had  ceased 
before  the  end  of  the  tenth  hour. 

Although,  according  to  Nysten  and  Brown  Sequard,  the  later  the  time 
at  which  rigidity  commences  the  longer  it  lasts,  yet  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  when  it  speedily  supervenes  after  death,  it  will  rapidly  dis- 
appear. There  are  many  facts  which  show  that  when  the  muscles  are 
strongly  contracted  at  the  time  of  death,  they  become  rigid  in  this  con- 
tracted state,  and  remain  rigid  for  many  hours,  and  even  days. 

ibe  rigidity  produced  as  a  result  of  poisoning  by  strychnine  may 
sometimes  continue  for  a  very  long  period.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Cooh 
•lu  J'  P^lj^^r  C.  C,  May,  1856),  the  body  when  examined  on  the 
sixtn  aay  atter  death,  was  in  a  state  of  rigid  spasm,  and  the  members 
were  found  m  a  similar  state  on  the  exhumation  of  the  body  two  months 
afterwards.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Cook  lived  only  twenty  minutes 
after  the  symptoms  first  appeared.  He  suffered  from  a  few  convulsive  fits, 
but  not  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  irritability  of  the  muscular  system. 
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These  facts  have  an  important  bearing  on  cases  of  poisoning  by- 
strychnine  and  other  spinal  poisons.  The  state  of  the  dead  body  will  vary 
according  to  the  rapidity  of  death,  and  the  degree  of  exhaustion  of  mus- 
cular irritability  at  the  time  of  death,  as  a  result  of  the  fits  of  convulsion 
produced  by  the  poison.  They  also  show  that  when,  from  whatever  cause, 
muscular  irritability  at  the  time  of  death  is  slight,  either  in  consequence  of 
a  bad  state  of  nutrition  or  of  exhaustion  from  over-exertion,  or  from 
convulsions  caused  by  disease  or  poison,  cadaveric  rigidity  sets  in  and  ceases 
soon,  and  putrefaction  appears  and  progresses  quickly.  (Brown  Sequard, 
'  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,'  1861,  p.  204.)  For  a  similar  reason  it  takes  place  at  an 
earlier  period  in  the  very  young  and  the  old,  than  in  an  adult  at  the  prime 
of  life. 

It  has  been  long  observed  that  the  bodies  of  those  who  are  emaciated, 
or  Y^ho  die  from  debilitating  diseases,  such  as  phthisis,  typhus  or  typhoid 
fever,  and  malignant  cholera,  pass  rapidly  into  a  state  of  rigidity,  which 
is  commonly  of  short  duration.    Hence,  owing  to  want  of  correct  observa- 
tion, it  has  been  erroneously  stated  that  cadaveric  rigidity  did  not  occur  in 
such  cases.   In  reference  to  deaths  from  malignant  cholera.  Brown  Sequard 
observed,  that  cadaveric  rigidity  appeared  late  and  lasted  long  in  those 
patients  who  died  quickly,  that  is,  before  a  prolonged  alteration  of  nutri- 
tion, and  that  those  muscles  which  had  been  attacked  with  violent  and 
frequent  cramps,  became  rigid  very  soon  after  death,  and  remained  so  only 
for  a  short  time.    Olliver  found  that  the  bodies  of  cholera  patients  were 
frequently  rigid  in  from  six  to  eight  hours  after  death,  while  the  niuscles 
which  were  the  seat  of  this  rigidity  were  still  warm,  and  on  making  an 
incision  into  them,  the  blood  readily  flowed  out.   A  similar  error  has  arisen 
respecting  the  bodies  of  persons  killed  by  lightning.   John  Hunter  thought 
that  cadaveric  rigidity  did  not  occur  in  this  mode  of  violent  death ;  but 
Brodie  found  that  the  body  of  an  animal  killed  by  electricity  became,  as 
usual,  rigid  after  death.   In  an  accident  which  occurred  in  France,  in  Aug., 
1846,  a  group  of  labourers  was  struck  by  lightning  :  four  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  five  or  six  severely  wounded.    It  was  remarked  that  the  person 
whose  body  bore  the  most  extensive  marks  of  injury  had  worn  a  goat-skm. 
There  were  several  lacerations  about  this  body,  and  in  three  hours  after 
death  it  became  perfectly  rigid.    ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  38,  p.  351.)    In  another 
case  of  death  from  lightning,  rigidity  was  strongly  marked  m  the  hmbs 
about  twenty-eight  hours  after  death.    ('Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  47,  p.  844.)  in 
May,  1854,  during  a  storm,  a  man  was  struck  by  lightnmg.    He  made  a 
short  exclamation,  and  immediately  expired.    It  was  observed  m  this  case 
that  the  body  became  rigid  after  death,  ,1  j.         1  j 

Facts  are  now  sufficiently  numerous  to  enable  us  to  say  that  t^e  old 
opinion  of  the  non-occurrence  of  rigidity  in  the  bodies  of  persons  killed 
by  lightning  is  unfounded.   Bagot  met  with  it  in  a  case  which  he  examined 
in  the  summer  of  1855,  in  which  the  body  of  a  man,  aat.  28,  who  had 
been  killed  by  lightning,  was  as  rigid  twenty-eight  hours  after  death  as 
if  death  had  taken  place  from  any  other  cause.    The  researches  of  Brown 
Sequard  afEord  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  differences  among  phy- 
siologists upon  this  question.     In  some  instances,  no  doubt,  cadaveric 
rio-iditv  has  set  in,  and  has  been  of  such  short  duration,  that  it  has  not  - 
be'en  possible  to  ascertain  its  existence.    Death  by  lightning  may  be  the 
result  1st,  of  syncope  by  fright,  or  in  consequence  of  a  direct  or  reflex, 
influence  of  lightning  on  the  par  vagum ;  2nd,  of  haemorrhage  or  bleeding  ; 
for  around  the  brain,  the  lungs,  or  pericardium ;  and  3rd,  of  concussio^ 
or  some  other  change  produced  by  the  electricity  on  the  ^^d  ~ 
svstem     When  death  by  lightning  is  due  to  any  one  of  these  causes 
cadav'ic  rigidity  may  appear  and  run  through  its  course  rapidly,  as  lu 
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some  other  cases  of  sudden  death.  But  lightning  may  destroy  life  like 
a  powerful  electric  shock,  by  producing  such  a  violent  convulsion  of  every 
muscle  in  the  body  that  muscular  irritability  ceases  almost  at  once.  The 
rigidity  in  this  case  may  be  of  such  short  duration  as  entirely  to  escape 
notice.  Lightning  may  indeed  reduce  the  duration  of  muscular  irritability 
to  the  fraction  of  a  second,  and  that  of  cadaveric  rigidity  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree,  so  that  no  trace  of  it  may  remain  even  a  few  minutes 
after  death  (op.  cit.  p.  209).  Ranke  has  made  the  curious  observation,  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  conducting  power  of  living  and  dead  muscle, 
in  reference  to  electricity.  Contrary  to  that  which  might  have  been 
anticipated,  he  found  that  dead  muscle  was  a  much  better  conductor  than 
living  muscle;  and  he  traced  this  increase  in  conducting  power  to  the 
presence  of  certain  products  of  decomposition  which  do  not  appear  until 
after  death. 

It  has  been  observed,  as  a  general  rule,  that  cadaveric  rigidity  does  not 
affect  the  relative  position  of  the  parts  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached  ; 
but  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  hands  of  the  dead,  observed  by  Villerme, 
would  tend  to  show  that  in  dying,  the  fingers  assume  a  certain  position  by 
virtue  of  the  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles  connected  with  them ; 
although  it  is  not  quite  established,  whether  this  contracted  state  of  the 
fingers  takes  place  at  the  same  moment  with  the  commencing  rigidity  of 
the  body,  or  whether  it  is  not  an  immediate  consequence  of  dissolution. 
Villerme  has  remarked,  that  in  a  dead  body,  the  thumbs  are  always  bent 
inwards  towards  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  apex  of  the  thumb  being 
opposite  the  base  of  the  little  finger ;  and  the  thumb  itself  being  covered 
by  the  four  fingers  of  the  hand.  Villerme  found  this  condition  in  many 
dead  bodies  which  had  not  been  disturbed.  Devergie  supposes  that  this 
position  of  the  thumbs  depends  on  a  convulsive  action  of  the  fingers  at  the 
last  moment  of  life ;  and  as  death  may  take  place  without  any  convulsive 
action,  the  appearance  may  be  in  some  instances  wanting.  This  sign  of 
death,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  of  but  little  importance  ;  it  will,  however, 
be  found  in  a  large  number  of  cases  where  there  has  been  no  interference 
with  the  hands.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1830,  2,  420.) 

There  is  another  condition  of  the  hand  in  the  dead  which  calls  for  notice. 
If  the  hand  of  a  living  person  is  held  before  a  strong  light,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  translucent,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour  from  the  transparency  of  the 
fluid  blood  circulating  through  it.  The  hand  of  a  really  dead  person  thus 
examined  is  stated  to  be  in  all  cases  opaque  owing  to  the  opacity  of  the 
coagulated  blood.  In  applying  this  as  a  test,  we  must  remember  that  a 
horny  or  hardened  state  of  the  cuticle,  or  a  diseased  condition  of  parts,  may 
interfere  with  this  translucency  in  the  living  subject :  it  is  always  better 
seen  in  the  young  and  in  those  whose  hands  are  thin.  In  these  cases  the 
fingers  appear  to  be  formed  of  a  mass  of  blood ;  they  have  a  deep  red  tint 
except  about  the  joints,  where  the  colour  appears  lighter. 

The  -E^/es.— Shortly  after  death,  the  cornea  becomes  dull,  its  brightness 
and  prommence  disappear,  the  globe  becomes  collapsed,  and,  after  a  time, 
the  surface  of  the  membrane  is  wrinkled.  Louis  long  since  observed,  that 
the  eyes  of  the  dead  became  flaccid  and  soft  in  a  very  few  hours  after  dis- 
solution, and  that  a  film  was  formed  over  them  ;  this  condition  he  considered 
to  be  characteristic  of  death.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  while 
this  appearance  is  not  always  met  with  in  the  dead  body,  it  is  sometimes 
found  m  the  living.  ^  In  those  who  have  died  from  apoplexy,  or  from  the 
inhalation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  eyes  have  often  preserved  their  bril- 
hancy  and  prommence  for  a  length  of  time.    This  has  also  been  observed 

L         y  ^  ^^W^T""  P^'^^^i^  ^cid,  potassium  cyanide,  or 

the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds.   Incipient  putrefactive  changes  may  by 
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forcing  the  blood  towards  tlie  head,  cause  a  prominence  and  'brilliancy  of 
these  organs,  in  those  bodies  in  which  they  were  dull  and  collapsed  soon 
after  death.    On  the  other  hand  the  film  over  the  eye  and  the  collapse  of 
the  globe  have  been  observed  in  cases  of  malignant  cholera  several  hours 
before  death,  and  while  the  heart  was  still  beating.     ('Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1848,  1,  104.)    Larcher  has  pointed  out  a  sign  which  he  calls  cadaveric 
imbibition  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.    This  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  blackish 
stain  on  tbe  sclerotic  coat  on  the  outer  side.    This  is  at  first  slight,  but 
becomes  gradually  deeper.    It  is  followed  by  a  similar  patch  or  spot  on  the 
sclerotic  in  the  inner  side.    They  extend  towards  the  centre  of  the  eye, 
approaching  each  other,  and  forming  the  segment  of  an  ellipse.  This 
appearance  is  probably  due  to  the  sclerotic  becoming  thinner  in  these  parts 
by  evaporation  and  the  dark  pigment  showing  itself  through  it.^  Larcher 
describes  this  mark  as  the  forerunner  of  putrefaction,  following  rigidity  but 
Drecedino-  even  the  green  tint  which  is  seen  in  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  at 
the  commencement  oi  this  process.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1869,  1  468.)  Kiiss- 
maul  states,  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  from  the  width  of  the  pupils 
in  death,  as  to  the  diameter  which  they  presented  at  the  latest  period  ot 
life     This  statement  is  of  some  practical  importance  m  reference  to  post- 
mortem appearances  in  cases  of  alleged  narcotic  poisoning.   Ripault  noticed 
that  in  real  death,  the  iris  is  perfectly  flaccid.     This  is  seen  when  the 
globe  is  compressed  in  two  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time.    If  the 
Person  is  living,  the  pupil  retains  its  circular  form,  notwithstanding  the 
compression.    If  dead,  the  circular  form  is  lost,  and  the  aperture  becomes 
irregular      Fleming  has  noticed  that  a  solution  of  atropine,  which  by 
causing  dilatation  of  the  pupil  would  in  a  few  minutes  reduce  the  living 
iris  to  a  mere  line,  has  no  action  on  the  ins  of  the  dead^J^ ;  but  this 
result  probably  defends  on  the  time  after  death  at  which  the  iquid  is 
Applied     Jobst  and  Hesse  found  that  two  drops  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
Xsost  gmine  (the  poisonous  alkaloid  of  the  Calabar  bean)  applied  to  the 
eve  of  a  rabbit  an  hour  after  death  from  natural  causes,  caused  the  pupil 
tTcontract  to  one-fourth,  compared  with  the  other  eye  and  it  remained 
^■n  this  condition.    ('Chem.  News,'  March  5,  1864,  p.  109.)    in  cases  oi 
catllepsr  or  Sance  simulating  death,  the  pupil  retains  its  contractile 
^oS  Vcontracts  under  a  strong  light  -d  dilates  when  the  light  is 

pallS^ln^wa.« 

has  taken  place  by  sudden  7°       'it^^T  the  li"^  if  any  pirt  of 

the  skin  is  its  entire  ^^^^^  ieadHy  Sn  to  i  s  original  formi. 

the  surface  be  compressed,  ^^^^^^^^^^  of  those  ^ 

on  ^-emoving  the  pressure.    Thus  in  a  ,     Hiay  be  regarded!: 

parts  -^^^^^^^  concomitant  chlnges  are  ob-l 

-^ervs^^^ 

^otCpTrfiliff  ^^^^^^^^  - 

the  want      elasticity  is  to  be  t^^^^^^^^^  coagulation  of  the  Mood. 

Among  the  signs  of  death  h^  J  ^^^^^ 

Donne  suggested  that  m  ^rder  ^^^^^^  be  drawn  from 

the  access  ot  P^^f  ^^^^^^^^^  whether  it  coagulated  or  not  I 

■  T'f 'of  a  ied  homogeneous  coagulahle  liquid  we  obtain  only  a  reddisl 
il;td  unco^ u^^^^^^^  serum,  from'which  the  particles  speedily  subside  as 
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a  red  sediment,  we  shall  be  justified  in  inferring  that  life  has  ceased — a 
conclusion  at  which  we  could  not  arrive  if  even  the  smallest  portion  of 
coao-ulum  should  be  formed.  This  appears  to  be  a  fair  physiological  test, 
and°eas7  of  application.  When  the  blood  has  once  coagulated,  there  must 
be  an  arrest  of  circulation ;  and  although  it  might  become  again  fluid,  this 
would  be  only  under  the  influence  of  putrefaction,  and  it  would  not  thereby 
recover  a  coagulating  power.  One  of  the  great  characters  of  blood  effused 
from  a  living  body  is,  that  it  coagulates  speedily  after  its  effusion.  Thus, 
drops  from  an  artery  thrown  on  furniture  or  a  wall  speedily  consolidate, 
assuming  an  oval  or  long  elliptical  form,  the  narrow  point  downwards,  and 
at  this  part  will  be  found  the  coagulum  of  fibrin  locking  up  the  red 
colouring  matter.  Blood  sprinkled  from  a  dead  body  is  more  liquid ;  it 
forms  a  long  irregular  drop  or  streak,  and  only  dries  up  by  evaporation. 

The  blood  coagulates  in  most  cases  after  death,  but  at  a  variable  time 
after  the  cessation  of  the  heart's  action.  "When  blood  is  removed  from  the 
living  body,  coagulation  commences  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  In  the 
dead  body,  it  probably  does  not  commence  until  it  begins  to  cool.  Hence 
the  fact  of  coagulation  does  not  prove  that  the  person  is  living.  Wilks 
has  observed  that  when  a  body  is  examined  eight  or  ten  hours  after  death 
it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  blood  which  may  have  flowed  from  it  as  a 
liquid,  forming  a  firm  clot;  and  that  which  is  effused  into  the  chest 
during  the  examination  often  forms  after  some  time  a  very  firm  coagulum. 
('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1863,  p.  183.)  It  has  been  stated  that  the  blood  of 
persons  killed  by  lightning  does  not  coagulate,  but  this  statement  is 
erroneous.  Certain  diseases  appear  to  influence  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood.  Savory  has  observed  that  coagulation  has  been  partial  or  imperfect 
in  cases  of  death  from  delirium  tremens;  and  it  is  well  known  that  in 
rapid  death  from  certain  vegetable  poisons  the  blood  is  found  fluid  and  of 
a,  darker  colour  than  natural,  even  when  the  examination  is  made  soon 
after  death. 


CHAPTER  4. 

CADAVERIC  SPASM — EVIDENCE  OF  MURDER,  SUICIDE,  OR  ACCIDENT  FURNISHED  BT 
THE  POSITION  OF  A  DEAD  BODY — WEAPONS  FOUND  IN  THE  HANDS — MUSCULAR 

IRRITABILITY  TESTS    OF   ITS  PRESENCE  —  POST-MORTEM  CONTRACTILITY  

ALLEGED  PREMATURE  INTERMENTS  —  PROOFS  OF  THE  REALITY  OF  DEATH  

DEATH-TRANCE  —  APPARENT  DEATH  IN  THE  DROWNED  AND  IN  NEW-BORN 
CHILDREN. 

[n  reference  to  persons  found  dead,  the  position  or  attitude  of  the  body, 
i  undisturbed,  may  often  throw  an  important  light  on  the  mode  of  death, 
ind  on  the  question  whether  the  deceased  had  died  by  his  own  act  or  by 
the  act  of  another. 

Cadaveric  Spasm.— li  has  been  already  stated  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
muscular  system  passes  into  a  state  of  relaxation  at  the  moment  of  death 
ihis  IS  observed  in  cases  of  tetanus  of  a  severe  form,  whether  produced  by 
lisease  or  by  poison.  Half  a  grain  of  strychnine  was  given  to  a  rabbit. 
Mter  several  fits  of  convulsions  the  animal  died;  respiration  ceased  in 
twenty-three  minutes.  At  this  time  there  was  perfect  flaccidity  of  the  body, 
imbs  and  jomts  ;  but  this  condition  lasted  but  for  a  very  short  period.  The 
J.'lv.o.T  ^  '  •    r  raised,  for  the  purpose  of 

^hn.  5,-r  f^^^^^^^i"^      the  chest.    In  ten  minutes  the  body  became, 

orl  Ipt  Ir.    '  ^^^^^^^     ^^^^^  it  was  held-the 

ore-legs  remaining  stretched  upwards  and  wide  apart.    If  an  animal  dies 
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in  a  convulsion,  and  tlie  body  is  not  disturbed,  tbe  tetanic  spasm  may 
pass  rapidly  into  cadaveric  rigidity.  This  has  been  called  tetanic  rigidity, 
but  it  is  in  fact  cadaveric  rigidity,  or  muscular  spasm,  showing  itself  in  a 
persistent  form  after  death.  When  the  rigid  state  is  destroyed  by  forcibly 
bending  a  joint,  the  limb  will  not  return  to  its  position  like  one  which  is 
contracted  by  a  tetanic  convulsion.  Engel  has  seen  this  transition  from 
spasm  to  rigidity;  and  in  experiments  on  animals,  a  rigid  condition 
assumed  is  noticed  after  death  without  any  apparent  relaxation  of  the 
muscles.  Sommer  and  Clemens  have  observed,  in  fatal  cases  of  rheumatic 
tetanus,  that  the  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  neck,  and  back,  passed 
immediately  into  cadaveric  rigidity.    (Kiissraaul,  loc.  cit.  490.) 

That  spasmodic  condition  of  the  muscles  which  passes  into  rigidity  in 
death  from  tetanus,  may  also  show  itself  in  other  cases  of  strong  muscular 
contraction  at  the  moment  of  death.  Thus  a  body  may  stiffen  or  become 
rigid  in  an  attitude  of  attack  or  resistance ;  the  members  may  retain  in  a 
rigid  state  the  position  which  the  last  act  of  volition  imparted  to  them. 
The  term  cadaveric  spasm  has  been  applied  to  this  condition  of  the  muscles; 
it  is  nothing  more  than  muscular  rigidity  or  violent  muscular  contraction 
so  rapidly  followed  by  the  rigidity  of  death  that  the  muscles  have  not 
relaxed  on  the  cessation  of  life.  •.  •    .  • 

Marc  first  directed  the  attention  of  medical  3urists  to  this  subject  m 
reference  to  a  case  which  will  be  hereafter  related.  He  considered  that  this 
form  of  rigidity  might  occur  as  a  result  of  sudden  death  from  apoplexy,  and 
he  quotes  the  following  case  as  an  illustration  An  aged  man,  while  at 
the  theatre  with  his  family,  rested  his  forehead  upon  his  hands,  which  were 
crossed  in  front  of  him,  while  with  his  elbows  he  leaned  on  the  front  of  the 
box  It  was  thought  that  he  had  gone  to  sleep  in  this  attitude,  and  he  was  not 
disturbed  •  but  after  the  performance  was  over  and  the  persons  were  about 
to  leave  the  theatre,  it  was  found  that  he  was  quite  dead.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1832  1  602  )  A  lady  who  had  retired  to  her  bed-room  in  perfect  health 
was  found  dead  the  following  morning.  The  editor  has  seen  a  similar 
case  She  was  kneeling  at  a  chair  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  her 
body  had  become  rigid  in  this  position.  This  was  also  a  case  of  sudden 
death  from  apoplexy.  In  some  instances  m  which  chloroform  vapour  has 
caused  accidental  death,  the  hand  firmly  grasping  the  handkerchief  ha^ 
been  found  applied  to  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  as  if  the  deceased  were  still 

''"Ir^m^tttTaXen  elsewhere  stated  (p.  58)  this  singular  condition  of 
the  body  is  more  likely  to  present  itself  in  those  cases  m  which  there  has 
been  grea  muscular  exertion,  and  when  muscular  irritability  is  nearly 
exhausted  at  the  moment  of  death.    Corpses  have  thus  been  seen  stiffened  . 

the  battle-field  in  the  last  attitude  of  life.     Russell  thus  describes  ^ 
whaf  he  saw  af   r  the  battle  of  the  Alma  in  the  Crimean  war The 
itudes  oflme  of  the  dead  were  awful.    One  man  might  be_ seen  resting  ? 
1  one  knee  wHh  the  arms  extended  in  the  form  of  taking  aim,  the  brow  ' 
on  one  knee,  WIT.         ,  ^he  very  expression  of  firing  at  an  enemy  r 

the'^^^^^^^  and  fixfd'there  by'deat'h  :  a  ball  had  struck  this  ma.  . 
Stamped  on  tne      ^     was  lying  on  his  back,  with  the  same  expression, 

fv.  ^rms  raised  in  aCilar  attitude,  the  Mini6  musket  still  grasped  m  . 
and  his       YdTsThaiged     Another  lay  in  a  perfect  arch,  his  head  resting : 

his  l^^"'^^^' ^jXe  ™nd  and  his  feet  on  the  other,  but  the  back  raised  1 
on  one  part  of  the  groun  ^^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^ 

^l^^  i  i!  fflP  of  SoTferino  and  in  some  of  the  battles  in  North  America 
^etefn?h:  States.    See  p.  57  ;  also  '  Savory  on^ 

^^Te^^sf  of'?he  ni-fated  Captain  Kolan,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
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Balaklava,  is  of  historic  interest,  and  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Kinglake. 
A  fragment  of  a  shell  '  met  Nolan  fall  on  the  chest,  and  tore  a  way  into 
his  heart.  The  sword  dropt  from  his  hand  ;  but  the  arm  with  which  he 
was  waving  it  the  moment  before  still  remained  high  uplifted  in  the  air,  and 
the  grip  of  the  practised  horseman  remaining  as  yet  unrelaxed  still  held  him 
firm  in  the  saddle.  Missing  the  perfect  hand  of  his  master,  and  finding  the 
accustomed  governance  now  succeeded  by  dangling  the  reins,  the  horse  all  at 
once  wheeled  about,  and  began  to  gallop  back  upon  the  front  of  the  advancing 
brigade.  Then  from  what  had  been  Nolan — and  his  form  was  still  erect 
in  the  saddle,  his  sword-arm  still  high  in  the  air — there  burst  forth  a  cry 
so  strange  and  appalling,  that  the  hearer  who  rode  the  nearest  to  him 
has  always  called  it  "  unearthly."  And  in  truth,  I  imagine  the  sound 
resulted  from  no  human  will,  but  rather  from  those  spasmodic  forces  which 
may  act  upon  the  bodily  frame  when  life,  as  a  power,  has  ceased.  The 
firm-seated  rider,  with  arm  uplifted  and  stifE,  could  hardly  be  ranked  with 
the  living  .  .  .  This  dead  horseman  rode  on  till  he  had  passed  through 
the  interval  of  the  13th  Light  Dragoons.  Then  at  last  he  dropped  out  of 
bhe  saddle.'    ('  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,'  6th  ed.  vol.  v.  p.  222.) 

In  cases  of  sudden  and  violent  death,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find 
}he  body,  or  one  or  more  of  the  limbs,  rigid  and  fixed  in  a  state  of  spas- 
aaodic  contraction.  This  is  sometimes  witnessed  in  cases  in  which  persons 
lave  died  in  full  and  robust  health.  The  body  of  a  suicide  may  be  dis- 
30vered  stretched  on  the  floor  of  an  apartment,  with  the  suicidal  weapon 
irmly  grasped  in  his  hand.  Razors  and  pistols  are  thus  frequently  found 
n  the  hands  of  suicides,  whether  recently  dead,  or  whether  they  have  been 
ying  some  time  before  they  were  discovered  :  and  these  instruments  may 
56  grasped  or  held  under  circumstances  which  would  appear  impossible, 
■rom  their  weight,  were  it  not  well  ascertained  that  the  spasm  which  often 
msues  at  the  moment  of  death  may  be  retained  for  a  considerable  period, 
[n  1826,  a  gentleman  was  found  dead  in  a  chair  in  his  bed-room  ;  he  had 
ihot  himself  some  hours  before  his  body  was  discovered.  A  discharged 
)istol  was  still  held  firmly  in  his  right  hand,  and  there  was  also  a  loaded 
)istoJ  grasped  m  his  left.  Instances  are  frequently  occurrino-,  in  which 
•azors  or  knives  require  to  be  removed  even  with  some  force,  from  the 
lands  of  those  who  have  destroyed  themselves.  In  such  cases,  the  con- 
tractile power  impressed  by  the  last  fatal  act  of  volition,  persists  until 
iadaveric  rigidity  has  supervened. 

Devergie  observes,  that,  although  in  many  cases  the  arms,  at  the 
noment  of  death,  fall  m  a  collapsed  state  by  the  sides  of  the  body  there 
tre  numerous  others  m  which  their  situation  may  throw  some  lio-ht  on  the 
nanner  of  death.  In  one  case  of  suicide  by  a  pistol-shot,  he'' found  on 
entering  ihe  apartment,  the  right  arm  and  hand  of  the  deceased  turned 
owards  the  side  of  the  head,  against  which  the  pistol  had  been  fired  A 
nan,  who  had  died  from  the  effects  of  carbonic  acid  gas  given  out  by  a  lime- 
iln,  was  found  with  the  left  arm  raised  and  supporting  his  head  the  ri^ht 

hem  arise un^Jr  ^  ^.^'^l^'H  ^^^^tions  relating  to 

hev  mav  -.^"f  P""*^^!^  °^  trials  for  murder.   Although  apparently  trivial, 

nZoZloL  ZV"''r'\^''T'         turning-points  of  the  guilt  ox' 
nnocence  ot  a  person  charged  with  murder.  ^ 

n  1840  itTas  obsi'v'^^Tf       ^^''^^^  murdered  by  Courvoisier 

.heerof  the  b  d  fs  lf  in  a^^^^^^^  °'        ^^^^^^^  firml^  grasped  the 

'iven  to  the  mu^rll  ^  m  a  struggle  against  an  assassin.    The  force  here 

'nrwtfLTbetn  ttn  ^o^r^  1^^^'^  '^^^^^^^^ 
pasm,'  and  in  this  st^ff 'fl!        .  better  designation,  'cadaveric 

YOL.  I.  ^        contracted  hand  had  become  rigid.  This 

F 
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position  of  tlio  hand  of  deceased  furnished,  among  other  circumstances, 
some  evidence  against  the  presumption  of  suicide.  In  drowning,  it  is  by 
no  means  unusual  to  find,  when  the  dead  bodies  are  taken  from  water  soon 
after  the  accident,  that  pieces  of  rope,  an  oar,  grass  similar  to  that  grow- 
ing on  the  banks,  or  weeds  like  those  growing  at  the  bottom  of  a  canal  or 
river,  are  firmly  grasped  in  the  hands.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  which  wo  have  that  the  individual  has  gone  into  the  water  hvmg. 
Part  of  a  dress  may  bo  thus  found  grasped  in  the  hand,  and  serve  to 
identify  a  person  accused  of  murder. 

In  o-eneral,  when  the  dead  bodies  of  the  recently  drowned  are  taken 
from  water,  the  limbs  are  found  relaxed;  but  this  depends  on  the  time  at 
which  they  are  removed.  Convulsions  sometimes  precede  death  by  asphyxia, 
but  the  effects  of  these  on  the  body  are  generally  lost  when  the  person  dies. 
Ria-idity  of  the  muscles  takes  place  after  death  in  water,  perhaps  more 
rapidly  than  in  air.     If  the  water  is  intensely  cold,  and  the  person  has 
struggled  violently,  the  last  struggles  of  life  may  be  indicated  by  the 
contorted  state  of  the  limbs  persisting  through  rigidity.    A  young  man, 
while  skating,  fell  through  the  ice  of  apond  about  seven  yards  deep,  itns 
was  in  ¥eb.,  1847.    He  was  not  totally  immersed,  for  he  kept  his  head  and 
shoulders  out  of  the  water  above  the  ice,  with  his  arms  resting  upon  it ; 
and  as  the  ice  gave  way  under  his  weight  he  sprang  to  a  fresh  portion 
Before  assistance  could  be  rendered,  he  sank.    The  body  was  recovered 
the  next  day;  it  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond  beneath  the  hole 
in  the  ice.    The  arms  of  the  deceased  were  stiff,  and  still  retained  the  posi- 
tion  in  which  he  had  rested  upon  the  ice :  his  legs  were  quite  extended,  and 
the  muscles  on  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh  were  very  much  co^t^^^^*^' 
they  had  been  powerfully  exerted  in  keeping  him  erect  while  he  was  hanging 
on  the  ice.    There  was  no  appearance  of  his  having  attempted  to  breathe 
after  he  had  gone  below  the  water.    His  countenance  was  quite  natural,  and 
there  wa^nolaterorfrothin  his  mouth;  the  external  appearances  resembled 
those  which  are  seen  in  a  body  immersed  after  death  from  some  other 
cause.    There  was  no  internal  inspection.    Beardsley's  op-on  was  t^a 
the  water  beino-  about  32°  F.,  the  man  was  m  reahty  killed  by  cold,  or 
Lzel    and  tWe  is  no  doubt  that,  if  this  did  not  operate  as  the  direct 
cause  of  death^Tt  materially  accelerated  it.    This  case  is  of  interest  m 
X^nce  to  the  fact  of  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  ^een  ^owned^^^^^^^ 

same  time  by  a  common  accident  being  ^^^^f  ^^y/^^^-^f  jlath 
other's  arms     A  contracted  state  of  the  muscles  at  the  time      death  may 
pass  intT;e;fect  rigidity  by  the  effect  of  cold  water ;  and  thus  the  attitude 

- 1  r::t  o^  "^^"^^i^^^ 

tTk^S^th^^^^^^^^^^ 

and  the  Presence  or  au.«  appearance  to  indicate 

be  seen  from  this  ^^^^^^P^^^^^^' 

death  from  drowning  ^^^^^  ^Y^^^^^ Wa^^^^^  a  suspicion  of  death  from 
that  but  for  the  discovery  f  ^^^Xet^  F^^^^^^^  the  brain, 

drowning  would  not  have  ^^^e.^,  ^^^^^^^^^^^  defence  was,  that  the 
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had  died  from  drowning,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.    The  rigid  and 
contracted  state  of  the  child's  limbs  appears  to  have  created  a  difficulty 
in  the  defence.    The  clothes  of  the  child  were  neither  cut  nor  torn,  and 
the  witness  considered,  that  had  the  limbs  been  so  contracted  as  they  were 
when  the  body  was  found,  these  could  not  have  been  removed  without 
cutting  or  tearing.    The  medical  question  therefore  was,  whether  the  state 
of  the  child's  limbs  did  not  prove  that  it  had  been  put  into  the  water 
while  living.     As  the  usual  appearances  of  death  from  asphyxia  were 
entirely  wanting,  it  is  proper  to  cojisider  whether  there  may  not  be  some 
explanation  of  the  facts  consistently  with  death  before  immersion.  The 
admission  made  by  the  witness  in  cross-examination,  appears  to  supply  all 
that  is  necessary  for  this  explanation.   If  the  child  had  died  of  convulsions, 
if  the  clothes  were  then  removed,  and  the  body  thrown  in  immediately, 
the  sudden  effect  of  the  cold  water  might  have  occasioned  the  contraction 
of  the  limbs ;  or  the  child  may  not  have  been  really,  but  only  apparently 
dead,  when  the  mother  stripped  it  and  placed  it  in  the  water.    If  some 
time  had  elapsed  before  immersion,  so  that  the  body  had  become  cold,  then 
the  limbs  would  have  been  found  either  relaxed,  or  stiffened  in  a  straight 
position.   The  persistence  of  this  contracted  state  for  so  many  days  may  be 
explained  by  the  immersion  having  taken  place  at  the  coldest  season  of  the 
year. 

The  dead  body  may  be  found  with  some  article  grasped  in  the  hand. 
(See  case,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1829,  1,  464.)  It  may  be  the  hair  of  the 
deceased  or  the  prisoner's  hair  torn  off  in  the  struggle  for  life ;  and  on 
this  point  an  important  question  of  identity  may  be  easily  raised.  {Heg.  v. 
Ellison,  Bodmin  Sum.  Ass.,  1845.)  In  a  case  which  was  tried  some  years 
since,  a  man  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  woman  with  whom  he 
cohabited.  The  body  of  the  deceased  was  found  lying  dead  in  the  house, 
with  such  injuries  about  the  head,  as  to  render  it  certain  that  she  must 
have  been  murdered.  In  her  right  hand  was  found  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  brown  hair,  and  in  the  other  hand  some  grey  hair,  grasped  evidently 
in  the  struggle  for  life.  On  the  morning  following  the  murder,  the  prisoner 
went  to  a  hairdresser's  in  the  town,  and  desired  to  have  his  hair  and  whiskers 
cut.  This  man  observed  that  the  hair  and  whiskers  had  been  recently  cut, 
and  evidently  by  some  one  unaccustomed  to  hair  cutting.  There  was  a 
difference  between  the  hair  of  the  whiskers  and  that  of  the  head,  the  former 
having  turned  grey.  The  hairdresser  was  of  opinion,  that  the  hair  found 
in  the  hands  of  the  deceased,  was  of  the  same  colour  and  kind  as  the  hair 
of  the  prisoner.  This,  with  other  corroborating  circumstances,  led  to  his 
conviction.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Marc,  a  woman  was  found 
assassinated  in  her  house,  and  when  the  body  was  discovered,  a  small  snuff- 
box was  still  held  firmly  in  one  hand.  This  proved  that  the  murder  must 
have  taken  place  very  suddenly,  and  without  any  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  deceased.  _  (  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1829,  1,  465.)  Great  light  is  often  thrown 
upon  a  question  of  suicide  or  murder  by  attention  being  paid  to  these 
T^^R^K\  ^1?^^^^  connected  with  a  dead  body.  It  has  been  elsewhere  stated 
(p.  55)  that  a  weapon  may  be  found  grasped  in  the  hand  of  a  person  who 
Has  destroyed  himself ;  and  when  a  weapon  is  thus  found,  the  fact  is 
strongly  confirmatory  of  suicide.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  a  murderer 
couia  simulate  this  condition  after  destroying  the  deceased.  The  hand  of 
a  aead  person,  while  still  warm  and  pliant,  could  not  be  made  to  grasp  a 
weapon  m  the  same  way  as  that  hand  which  had  firmly  held  it  by  powerful 
muscular  contraction  at  the  last  moment  of  life.  At  any  rate,  the  attempt 
nor?'"^  Q •  ^Pff  a^ce  has  signally  failed.  At  the  trial  of  a  man 
named  Samlle  in  1844,  it  came  out  in  evidence,  that  the  deceased,  his  wife, 
was  found  dead,  with  her  throat  severely  cut,  and  there  was  a  razor 
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not  grasped,  but  lying  loosely  in  lier  hand.  There  was  no  blood  upon  the 
hand  which  held  the  razor,  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  of  its  being 
loose,  rendered  it  probable  that  the  weapon  had  been  placed  there  by  some 
person,  after  the  throat  of  the  deceased  had  been  cut.  n  t  iqpo\ 

The  case  of  the  woman  Gardner  {Reg.  v.  Gardner,  C.  G.  O.,  Uct.,  mjZ) 
was  marked  by  a  similar  incident.  The  woman  had  died  from  several 
wounds  in  the  throat  which  could  not  have  been  self-inflicted,  and  a 
common  table-knife  was  found  loosely  lying  in  her  right  hand,  with  the 
back  of  the  blade  towards  the  palm  ot  the  hand,  and  the  weapon  in  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  the  body.  According  to  the  evidence  of  the 
medical  witnesses,  the  principal  wound  in  the  throat  was  of  ^  JJ^J^^^ 

that  it  could  not  have  been  inflicted  with  the  right  hand.    This  at  once 
proved  that  there  had  been  murderous  interference.    On  these  occasions 
it  may  be  suggested  that  a  weapon,  although  grasped  by  an  alleged 
suicide  to  inflict  the  death-wound,  may  either  drop  from  the  t^^d;;J?« 
found  loosely  in  it,  as  a  result  of  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles  in  death 
This  must  be  admitted ;  hence  the  mere  fact  of  a  weapon  being  found 
loose,  should  not  be  taken  as  evidence  of  murder  ^"^e^^^.^^^^^^^^J^"^ 
stances-such  as  the  nature  of  the  wound,  the  freedom  of        ^^^^  f 
blood  the  position  of  the  body,  &c.-concur  to  prove  that  the  act  was  not 
one  of  suiSde.    Kiissmaul  asserts  that  the  fact  of  a  w-Pj,  whether  a 
razor,  knife,  or  pistol,  being  found  firmly  grasped,  ^^^^^/^^^f^^^^^^^^^^ 
anv  Droof  of  suicide;  because  if  this  position  be  given  to  the  fangers  when 
i7the7age  of  relaxation,  they  will  in  that  of  rigidity,  embrace  the  artic  e 

cbsely,'thatit  will  be  difficult  to  disengage  it.    ^e  ^i^  this 
surmise,  and  not  as  being  based  on  any  experiment,  ^^at  it  should 

Ifter  all  has  been  placed  in  the  wrong  hand  tha  '^^W  °d-7\ts  en' 

and  on  the  ^l^^nd   have  no  correspond^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

deavouring  to  imitate  an  act  ot  suiciae  w  ,  „    ;      ^^se  (Kej. 

observed  -d  compared  will  be  apparent  ^  ^  ^^^^^^ 

v.  Eeywood,  Liverpool  Ass   1855).    J''%'*^''Sr^"  evidence  showed 

was  fonnd  dead  in  bed  with  her  throat  cut  The  medica^  evme 
that  the  wound  was  six  i^nehes  from  '  j'=«^',^f„3  the  windpipe 
throat  to  a  point  under  the  left  ear :  "PPf  P"J„,„r  branches  of  the 
was  severed,  and  the  jugular  -J.^aTwitLres  conside  that  the 
carotid  artery,  were  divided  ^  "".^^  ^Xflbv  herself .  It  was  such  a  wound 
wound  in  the  throat  had  not  been  "Sicted  by  heiselt.  j„gi„ti„^  it,  as 

as  a  Je/(-handed  person  would  have  '"-^^J^*  „ith  blood.  It 

well  as  the  weapon,  could  not  have  escape"  oe   „  ^^^^ 
appears  that  when       ^o^y  f  s  oun  ,  W-^^^^  ^.t  hand 

not  tightly  held    The  arms  we  e  ^^^^^^^  the  person  of 

d:^a\^dntr!rts^»3.^ 

turned  over,  and  the  head  P'''<=f "  ;„  gbowing,  that  an  attemptr 

the  wound.    AH  'l>«.<=>'-7"^*™"„^!  wtle  the  facts  were  only, 

had  been  made  to  s}"?"'-''      „^totr"™nected  with  the  act  by  th^^ 
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Ifeifcher  during  nor  after  the  cessation  of  rigidity  could  this  spasmodic  con- 
dition of  the  muscles  of  the  hand  be  simulated ;  in  no  case  is  it  possible  to 
give  an  appearance  of  grasping,  similar  to  that  which  is  occasionally  found 
after  death  as  a  result  of  cadaveric  spasm  and  rigidity. 

The  discovery  of  a  weapon  thus  held  in  a  dead  hand  has  been  assumed 
to  furnish  evidence  of  murder.     In  1835,  a  medical  man  at  Bordeaux 
was  called  to  examine  the  body  of  a  gentleman  supposed  to  have  been 
murdened.  Upon  entering  the  apartment,  which  had  been  left  undisturbed, 
he  found  the  deceased  perfectly  dead,  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  side 
of  the  bed,  the  left  elbow  resting  upon  a  bolster.    His  right  hand,  which 
held  a  recently-discharged  pistol,  rested  upon  the  middle  of  the  right 
thigh,  the  greater  part  of  the  barrel  projecting  over  the  inner  surface  of 
the  thigh,  so  that  the  slightest  motion  of  the  part  would  apparently  have 
been  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  fall  on  the  floor.    The  bullet,  which  could  not 
be  found,  had  fractured  and  traversed  the  left  parietal  bone,  after  having 
torn  off  nearly  the  whole  of  the  face.    The  clothes  of  the  deceased  were 
saturated  with  blood ;  a  large  quantity  had  also  drained  through  the  seat 
of  the  chair,  and  had  formed  a  considerable  clot  on  the  floor.    The  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  indicated  that  the  deceased  had  not  been  dead  above  two 
hgurs ;  and  it  was  at  about  that  time  that  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  had 
been  heard  by  some  of  the  neighbours.     The  other  facts  ascertained 
relative  to  the  case  were  that  the  deceased,  who  was  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  had  never  shown  any  disposition  to  destroy  himself ;  and  there  was  no 
moral  circumstance  which  seemed  likely  to  have  acted  as  an  exciting  cause, 
except  perhaps  the  loss  of  a  law-suit  by  a  favourite  sister,  which,  however, 
was  deemed  scarcely  sufficient  to  explain  the  event.    He  had  a  son,  who 
lived  in  the  house  with  him,  and  slept  in  the  same  room.    They  were  both 
dissipated  in  their  habits.    On  the  morning  of  the  event,  after  breakfast, 
the  son  (according  to  his  own  statement)  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  which 
was  by  the  side  of  that  of  his  father  ;  he  fell  asleep,  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  circumstance  until  he  was  aroused  out  of  his  sleep  by  the  discharge  of 
a  pistol.     The  son  was  accused  of  having  destroyed  his  father,  and  of 
having  placed  the  pistol  in  the  hand  of  his  parent  after  death,  in  order 
to  lead  to  the  supposition  of  suicide.    The  circumstance  seemed  so  much 
the  more  probable  to  the  police  officers  and  those  who  were  present  at  the 
finding  of  the  body,  since,  when  the  hand  with  the  pistol  was  carefully 
carried  to  the  position  in  which  the  weapon  must  have  been  held  by  the 
deceased  in  order  to  have  qommitted  the  fatal  act  himself,  and  the  hand 
was  afterwards  allowed  to  fall  by  its  own  weight,  the  pistol  each  time  fell 
from  the  hand  to  the  floor.    Besides,  on  the  moral  side  of  the  question  it 
was  shown  that  the  son  would  be  benefited  by  the  death  of  the  father.  ' 

medical  examiner  having  duly  reflected  on  the  position  in  which 
tHe  deceased  was  discovered,  satisfactorily  accounted  for  the  hand  retain- 
ing the  pistol  after  death  by  the  contractile  state  of  the  muscles,  from 
volition  at  the  moment  of  death  being  sufficiently  strong  to 
Cd  .  J    -7?^°^.^"°^  '^^^  experiments  performed  with  the 

factorv  «ir.  s'^bsequently  were  very  properly  stated  to  be  unsatis- 
desZvJ  Z  '  T  ,«o^tr^cted  state  of  the  muscles  has  been  once 
^aSument  \lST  ^^f^'^'S,  it  could  not  be  restored.  The  specious 
Srarwitnp?,    Tf'i  ^  P°P^^^^  by  the  tact  of  the 

Confesses  thriT  t'i^^  "^P°^*^^  ^^^^^idly 

arfirst  almost  W  ^  W^'t  ^.^^^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  Vop^l^v  prejudice,  he  was 
and  nrotblfi    flT'*!  been  guilty  of  parricide; 

bodv  Jad  been  nffl  •  ^  ^i^^.*^  '^"'^^'^  examination  had  been  made,  or  if  the 
a  medical  mn^  interfered  with,  previously  to  its  being  seen  by 

medical  man,  the  son  might  have  been  committed  for  trial  on  a  charge 
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of  murder.^  So  soon  as  this  apparently  physical  proof  of  his  guilt  had 
been  explained  away,  it  was  then  seen  that  all  the  other  circumstauces 
rebutted  the  presumption  of  homicide.  The  discovery  of  a  weapon  so  held, 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  best  possible  proofs  of  suicide. 

The  postures  in  which  the  bodies  of  persons  found  dead  from  any  cause 
are  discovered  may,  in  numerous  cases,  be  brought  forward  to  support  a 
charge  of  murder,  or,  at  least,  of  criminal  interference ;  but  great  care  is 
always  required  in  the  application  of  medical  principles  to  the  elucidation 
of  these  cases,  as  well  as  a  good  general  acquaintance  with  the  various 
phenomena  immediately  preceding  and  following  death. 

As  the  body  becomes  rigid  in  the  position  in  which  it  happens  to  be 
on  cooling,  and  assumes  exactly  the  attitude  of  the  person  at  the  time  of 
death,  careful  observation  may,  in  some  instances,  show  whether,  in  a  case 
of  violent  death,  it  was  or  was  not  interfered  with  before  rigidity  took 
place.  A  question  of  this  kind  arose  in  the  following  case.  The  deceased 
was  found  lying  dead  in  the  room  where  the  murder  had  been  perpetrated  ; 
there  were  marks  of  blood  in  various  places,  and  the  body  had  evidently 
been  removed  from  the  spot  where  it  had  fallen :  it  had  been  laid  out. 
The  clothes  had  been  tucked  round  it,  and  a  piece  of  black  cloth  had  been 
placed  over  the  face.  A  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  body  had  been 
thus  removed  before  or  after  rigidity  occurred  ?  As  it  was  found  evenly 
laid  out,  the  probability  was,  that  it  had  been  removed  while  the  limbs 
were  pliant ;  and  they  had  then  become  rigid  in  this  position.  If  a  body 
be  removed  during  the  state  of  rigidity,  it  may  be  in  some  instances  in- 
dicated by  the  position  of  the  still  rigid  limbs  not  being  adapted  to  the 
surface  on  which  the  body  is  found  lying.  It  has  been  already  stated  that 
the  first  effect  of  death,  in  the  absence  of  cadaveric  spasm,  is  relaxation  of 
the  muscles;  the  body  then  disposes  itself  according  to  the  surface  on 
which  it  happens  to  be  lying ;  the  arms  or  legs  may  be  more  or  less  fixed 
or  contorted,  and  become  rigid  in  the  position  which  they  assumed  by 
gravitation  at  the  time  of  death.  The  lower  jaw,  if  left  to  itself,  drops 
and  becomes  rigid  in  this  position.  When  a  body  is  found  rigid,  with  the 
members  evenly  extended,  and  the  jaws  closed,  this  is,  cmteris  paribus 
strongly  indicative  of  interference  while  there  was  warmth  and  pliancy  in 
the  limbs.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body  is  found  rigid  and  doubled 
up,  with  the  limbs  more  or  less  twisted  lying  on  an  even  surface  like  a  bed, 
the  probability  is,  according  to  circumstances,  that  the  body  has  been 
moved  from  the  spot  in  which  the  person  had  died,  and  in  which  rigidity 
had  supervened.  In  suicidal  hanging,  the  body,  and  especially  the  ex- 
tremities, are  now  and  then  found  twisted  in  a  singular  manner  a-round 
articles  of  furniture.  In  such  cases,  the  general  muscular  convulsion,  at 
the  moment  of  death,  will  physiologically  explain,  what  to  uninformed 
persons  may  appear  physically  incompatible  with  the  deceased  having 
destroyed  himself. 

The  following  case  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  occasional  im- 
portance of  these  inquiries.  In  June,  1855,  Robert  Beid  was  tried  before 
the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife. 
Among  the  medical  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  conflicting  opinions 
was  one  which  referred  to  the  posture  in  which  the  body  of  the  deceased 
was  found,  at  half-past  two  o'clock,  on  the  day  of  the  supposed  murder. 
It  was  thus  described  by  the  witnesses.  '  She  (deceased)  was  sitting  on 
the  floor  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  nearly  naked,  with  a  portion  of  the  bed- 
clothes wrapt  around  the  lower  part  of  her  body ;  the  head  erect,  but 
inclined  a  little  backwards  and  to  one  side,  the  face  being  towards  the  bed. 
The  left  arm  hung  down  by  her  side,  with  the  back  of  the  hand  on  the 
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ground,  the  right  arm  resting  by  the  elbow  on  the  bed,  and  maintained  in 
the  upright  position  without  any  further  support,  as  if  she  had  been  in  the 
act  of  putting  it  to  her  face.  The  legs  were  crossed  under  the  trunk,  the 
left  being  less  protruded  than  the  right.' 

This  extraordinary  posture  was  presumed  by  all  who  saw  it  and  by  the 
medical  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  to  be  such  that  the  deceased  could 
not  have  assumed  it  herself  in  the  act  of  dying ;  and  this  was  rendered  still 
less  probable  when  it  was  considered  that  the  cervical  vertebrae  were  frac- 
tured, and  one  of  them  was  displaced,  so  that  she  had  probably  died  a 
violent  and  very  sudden  death.  The  attitude  appeared  to  be  also  quite 
irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  of  death  from  accident  or  suicide.  _  The 
chief  question  seems  to  have  been,  whether,  admitting  that  the  prisoner 
had  actually  placed  his  wife  in  this  posture,  the  maintenance  of  it  was  to 
be  ascribed  to  a  convulsive  spasm,  simultaneously  occurring  with  death,  or 
to  the  supervention  of  ordinary  cadaveric  rigidity.  If  the  posture  were 
admitted  to  have  been  due  to  cadaveric  rigidity  naturally  supervening,  then 
the  inference  would  be  that  the  deceased  had  been  dead,  at  least  some 
hours.  The  prisoner  vras  proved  to  have  been  at  home  from  nine  until 
half-past  nine  :  the  deceased's  body  was  discovered  at  two,  and  as  the 
prisoner  had  not  been  at  the  house  between  half -past  nine  and  two,  so  it 
followed  that,  supposing  him  to  have  been  guilty,  he  must  have  committed 
the  murder  during  the  half -hour  that  he  was  at  home.  Hence,  cadaveric 
rigidity  must  have  come  on  in  four  hours  and  a  half  after  death.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  urged,  that  the  attitude  of  the  body,  and  the  singular 
perpendicular  position  of  the  right  arm,  were  due  to  a  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  in  a  fit,  at  the  moment  of  death,  persisting  under  the 
form  of  cadaveric  spasm.  The  non-medical  witnesses  stated  that  the  body 
of  deceased  when  found  was  perfectly  flexible,  and  the  arms  and  legs  so 
pliant,  that  they  could  be  easily  stretched  down  ;  indeed,  the  whole  body 
was  so  yielding  as  to  admit  of  its  being  directly  laid  out  at  length  on  the 
floor.  The  body  was  partially  warm  when  first  found,  but,  as  it  has  been 
already  observed,  this  is  quite  compatible  with  the  occurrence  of  rigidity. 
Certainly,  however,  where  a  body  is  warm  and  the  members  are  easily 
moved  from  their  position,  the  presumption  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  fixed 
posture  being  due  to  muscular  spasm  than  to  cadaveric  rigidity. 

The  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  considered  that  the  posture  of  the  de- 
ceased was  owing  to  simple  rigidity.  Fletcher  attempted  to  explain  the 
facts  by  supposing  that  the  deceased  had  probably  fallen  in  a  fit  while 
getting  out  of  bed,  during  the  absence  of  the  prisoner;  admitting  that  the 
prisoner  might  on  his  entrance,  at  about  nine  o'clock,  have  attempted  to 
raise  the  body,  and  thus  have  given  the  erect  position  to  the  trunk,  while 
the  perpendicular  position  of  the  arm  was  entirely  due  to  spasm.  It  was 
urged  that  the  woman  had  been  previously  subject  to  slight  paralysis 
and  convulsive  fits,  and  that  the  occurrence  of  a  fit,  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  not  unlikely.  The  position  was  not  such  as  we  might  suppose 
a  body  to  assume  when  a  person  has  died  under  a  cataleptic  seizure.  On 
the  other  side,  it  was  considered  to  be  improbable  that  the  prisoner  could 
have  placed  the  deceased  in  the  attitude  in  which  she  was  discovered, 
admitting  her  to  have  died  in  any  other  posture — since  at  the  time  he  did 
it,  the  body  must  have  been  either  rigid  or  not.  If  it  were  rigid,  he  could 
not  easily  have  bent  the  members  from  the  position  which  they  had  already 
assumed ;  and  if  it  were  not  rigid,  he  must  have  used  artificial  means  to 
keep  the  members  and  trunk  in  the  extraordinary  position  in  which  they 
were  found :  for  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  have  purposely  held  her 
head  and  arm  m  such  a  singular  attitude,  until  her  body  had  become  fixed. 
Indeed,  m  order  to  accompHsh  this,  he  must  iave  waited  until  it  had  become 
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cold,  whereas  it  is  stated  to  liave  been  found  with  some  warmth  and  pliancy 
about  it.  Besides,  it  would  be  impossible  to  assign  any  reason  for  so 
doing,  since  ho  would  be  ignorant  of  the  medical  difficulty  connected 
with  it. 

The  prisoner  was  discharged  on  a  verdict  of  not  proven,  because  it  was 
not  satisfactorily  made  out  that  he  had  really  caused  his  wife's  death.  The 
state  in  which  the  deceased  was  found,  created  a  presumption  that  she  had 
died  from  natural  causes  not  long  befoi-e  the  discovery  of  her  body  ;  thei'e- 
fore,  at  some  time  between  half  past  nine  and  two,  and  while  the  prisoner 
was  absent  from  the  house.  The  account  of  this  case,  as  given  by 
Fletcher,  was  most  favourable  for  the  prisoner.  He  suggested  many  in- 
genious explanations  for  circumstances  which  were  certainly  very  strong 
against  the  prisoner.  The  verdict  of  '  not  proven  '  sufficiently  attests  the 
opinion  of  the  jury ;  and  had  the  medical  evidence  respecting  the  cause  of 
death  from  violence  been  a  little  clearer,  there  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  the 
prisoner  would  have  been  convicted. 

Whether  this  was  a  case  of  death  from  natural  causes,  or,  as  alleged, 
from  an  injury  to  the  spinal  marrow,  we  must  regard  the  attitude  in  which 
the  body  was  discovered  as  very  unusual.  There  were  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  an  explanation,  whether  we  suppose  the  prisoner  to  have  interfered 
or  not  with  the  position  of  his  wife's  body.  Had  a  proper  examination 
been  made  by  medical  men  when  it  was  first  discovered  by  the  neighbours, 
some  of  these  difficulties  would  not  probably  have  existed.  With  a  fracture 
of  the  dentiform  process,  and  a  dislocation  of  the  first  and  second  vertebrae, 
it  is  not  likely,  unless  the  body  had  been  supported  mechanically  by  the 
clothes  which  it  is  said  presented  the  appearance  of  having  been  dragged 
off  the  bed  with  it,  that  a  person  so  injured  would  die  in  the  attitude  in 
which  the  deceased  was  discovered,  or  that  she  could  have  had  the  power  to 
assume  it  spontaneously  after  such  a  severe  injury  to  the  spinal  column. 
The  probability  is,  that  the  body  would  have  been  found  lying  on  the 
floor. 

A  question  was  raised  upon  this  trial  respecting  the  duration  of  mus- 
cular spasm  after  death;  and  this  may  become  a  point  upon  which  a 
medical  witness  may  be  required  to  express  an  opinion.   There  is  but  little 
doubt,  from  numerous  collateral  facts,  that  it  may  remain  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  death  and  even  pass  into  cadaveric  rigidity,  i.e.  the 
posture  assumed  by  a  limb  from  spasm  at  the  moment  of  death,  may  be 
retained  as  the  posture  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  supposing  the  body  not  to 
have  been  disturbed.    An  instance  is  reported,  in  which  a  drowned  body, 
after  having  remained  in  water  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  was  drawn 
up  with  the  hands  still  grasping  firmly  the  cable  of  a  vessel,  which  the 
deceased  had  caught  hold  of  in  the  act  of  drowning.  The  bodies  of  persons 
drowned  in  a  common  accident,  are  found  not  unf requently  after  twenty- 
four  hours  firmly  locked  together  by  their  arms,  when  taken  out  ot 
water,  cold  and  rigid.    In  persons  who  die  under  violent  spasmodic  con- 
traction  of  the  muscles,  as  in  cholera  and  tetanus,  whether  from  natural 
causes  or  the  effects  of  strychnine,  the  state  of  spasm  is  sometimes  preserved 
after  death  and  passes  into  rigidity.  •  -o^ 

The  attitude  in  which  a  dead  body  is  found  rigid,  may  easily  give  rise 
to  an  erroneous  suspicion  of  murder.  The  following  case  ^f^P^^^^^^J 
bv  Marc — The  deceased,  Courhon,  was  found  dead  in  a  ditch;  his  head 
was  bent'  upon  his  chest,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  was  so  curved, 
That  the  whole  weight  was  borne  by  the  neck.  The  body  was  ver^  ngi  , 
but  there  were  some  slight  traces  of  warmth  when  it  was  found.  On  inspec 
tion  there  were  all  the  appearances  of  apoplexy,  and  the  deceased  was  .veil 
known  to  have  been  of  drunken  habits.    Notwithstanding  these  facts,  two 
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persons  were  convicted  of  murder  upon  some  loose  evidence — principally 
on  the  ground  that  the  unnatural  position  in  whicli  the  deceased's  body- 
was  found  could  onlj  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  murderous  inter- 
ference. The  accused  were  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life;  but  after 
two  years'  punishment,  a  proper  medical  investigation  of  the  facts  was 
for  the  first  time  instituted,  and  they  were  discharged.  The  evidence 
established  that  the  deceased  bad  died  of  apoplexy ;  and  that  the  body  had 
assumed  the  peculiar  position  in  which  it  was  discovered  owing  to  the 
deceased  having  fallen  into  the  ditch  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  by  which 
he  was  rendered  helpless  and  incapable  of  extricating  himself.  ('Ann. 
d'Hyg.,'  1832,  1,  569.)  While  rigidity  may  sometimes  indicate  murder, 
or  some  form  of  violent  death,  by  fixing  the  body  in  a  position  which  it 
could  not  naturally  have  assumed,  and  which  cannot  be  easily  altered  during 
the  rigid  state,  we  must  beware  that  we  do  not  give  an  undue  importance 
to  this  sign  of  death  as  a  proof  of  violent  usage.  This  caution  is  especially 
required  in  the  cases  of  drunkards,  for  the  body  of  a  person  who  dies  in  a 
fit  of  drunkenness  may  be  found  contorted  and  disposed  in  a  way  which 
might  be  apparently  incompatible  with  either  accident  or  suicide. 

4.  Muscular  Ieritabilitt. — In  order  to  determine  the  reality  of  death, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  test  the  irritability  of  the  muscles  by  the  applica- 
tion of  an  electric  current.  If  a  voluntary  muscle,  laid  bare  for  this  pur- 
pose, does  not  contract  under  the  application  of  this  stimulus,  the  inference 
is  that  the  person  is  dead  ;  but  if  it  should  contract  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  furnishes  no  proof  that  the  person  is  living,  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  word.  It  has  been  elsewhere  stated  that  the  cardiac  and 
other  involuntary  muscles,  which  are  readily  affected  by  a  mechanical 
stimulus  soon  after  death,  lose  their  irritability  or  power  of  contraction, 
even  under  a  galvanic  current,  much  sooner  than  the  voluntary  muscles. 
As  a  result  either  of  disease  or  exhaustion,  of  the  action  of  certain  poisons, 
or  of  the  effect  of  lightning,  the  irritability  of  the  whole  muscular  system 
may  be  entirely  destroyed  at  the  time  of  death  j  and  in  these  cases  no 
stimulus  excites  muscular  contraction.  Under  these  circumstances  rigidity 
and  putrefaction  follow  so  rapidly,  that  the  use  of  an  electric  current  for 
additional  evidence  would  be  superfluous.  On  the  other  hand,  in  certain 
cases,  as  m  the  body  of  a  decapitated  man  whose  case  is  recorded  by 
%sten,  the  irritability  of  the  muscles  may  remain  for  twenty-six  hours 
alter  death.  In  short,  it  is  now  known,  that  until  cadaveric  rigidity 
commences  in  the  body,  muscular  irritability  is  retained.  When  this  com- 
mences it  begins  to  disappear.  Contractility  of  the  muscles  under  the 
f^^^t^j  would,  therefore,  prove  either  that  the  person  was  living,  or  that 
the  body  was  in  the  first  stage  of  death.  All  the  muscles  do.  not  retain 
tnis  irritability  under  the  electric  stimulus  for  the  same  length  of  time,  nor 
oo  they  all  lose  at  once  their  susceptibility  of  contraction.  The  voluntary 
dp^r«  Z.^'""  i*^®'""  i^^i^ability  on  the  average-  about  three  hours.  One 
h!!?.  stimulus  may  excite  them,  while  another  may  not.  Living  mnscle 
Has  an  amphichroitie  or  faintly  alkaline  reaction,  while  dead  muscb  is  acid, 
bodv  tZT^  ?  numerous  experiments  on  the  recently  dead 

Ses  tiC  r  T^'^^^^'^^^y  be  excited  by  slight  blows  on  the 
rnensed^  w^-?].     w  ^^^P°°'        ^^^^  electincity  may  be 

at  a  rio-hf  nno^i.  °^  ^  recently  dead  person  was  extended 

sufficient  to  int. -^^  ^  the  biceps  muscle,  not 

^^B^"^'^'  ^^^^^^ = 
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is  most  distinctly  observed  within  half  an  hour,  but  Dowler  has  seen  it 
manifested  as  late  as  six  or  seven  hours  after  death.  It  disappears  when 
rigidity  sets  in.  ('  Exper.  Researches  on  Post-mortem  Contractility,'  by 
Bennet  Dowler,  New  York,  1846,  p.  601.) 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  blood  has  no  appreciable  influence  upon 
the  post-mortem  contractility  of  the  muscles,  for  when  the  limb  was  severed 
from  the  trunk,  and  drained  of  its  blood,  its  action  was  not  thereby 
diminished.    ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.,'  Oct.  1846,  p.  440.)    Contractions  as 
the  result  of  slight  blows  were  observed  in  forty-three  cases.    The  con- 
tractions were  in  many  cases  so  forcible,  as  to  cause  a  heavy  weight  to  be 
lifted  by  the  limb  in  which  they  occurred.    The  integrity  of  the  corpse 
was  not  necessary ;  they  were  excited  some  hours  after  the  dissection  of 
the  body,  and  after  the  limbs  were  severed  from  the  trunk.  Dowler 
considers  that  these  muscular  contractions  have  occurred  spontaneously 
after  the  death  of  the  body.     Spontaneous  movements  in  a  corpse  have 
been  seen  after  death  from  cholera,  and  the  same  may  take  place  after 
death  from  yellow  fever  and  other  diseases.    Dowler  suggests  that  the 
changes  in  the  position  of  the  limbs  of  bodies  sometimes  observed  after 
death,  which  have  given  rise  to  tales  of  premature  interment,  may  be 
explained  by  the  occurrence  of  spontaneous  post-mortem  contractions, 
depending  on  the  long  retention  of  muscular  irritability  in  a  high  degree. 
Haller  endeavoured  to  lay  down  the  order  of  cessation  of  this  irritability  m 
different  muscles  after  death.    Many  physiologists  since  his  time  have  also 
occupied  themselves  with  this  question.     Haller  found  that  it  varied 
according  to  the  kind  of  stimulus  employed:  thus  the  irritability  of  the 
heart  was  excited  by  mechanical  agents  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other 
part  of  the  muscular  system ;— a  circumstance  which  was  supposed  to 
account  for  the  reports  of  persons  having  been  dissected  ahve,  to  be 
found  recorded  in  some  works  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  an  accidental 
puncture  by  the  knife  or  forceps  having  given  rise  to  contractions  ot  this 
organ.    But  to  admit  this  explanation,  we  must  suppose  that  the  body  was 
inspected  within  one  or  two  hours  after  death.  ^ 

Nysten  concluded  from  his  observations  that  the  successive  disap- 
pearance of  muscular  irritability  in  the  bodies  of  decapitated  persons  took 
place  in  the  following  order  :— 1.  The  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  2.  ihe 
stomach  and  intestines.  3.  The  urinary  bladder.  4.  The  right  ventricle. 
5.  The  gullet.   6.  The  iris ;  and  7.  The  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body. 

The  power  of  making  the  muscles  contract  under  the  electric  current 
has  been  found  to  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  of  which  the 
individual  died.  When  it  was  such  as  to  exhaust  the  strength  the  time 
was  very  short.  From  experiments  performed  at  La  Charite,  it  appeared 
that  in  death  from  peritonitis,  irritability  ceased  m  about  three  hours  ;  m 
phthisis,  scirrhus,  and  cancer,  in  from  three  to  six  hours  ;  in  death  fiom 
profuse  hemorrhage,  or  from  mortal  lesions  of  the  heart,  m  about  nine 
hours;  in  apoplex/with  paralysis,  in  twelve  hours;  and  m  low  fevers  and 
pneumonia,  the  irritability  disappeared  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours.  In 
these  experiments,  the  muscles'^  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  alone  were  ex- 
Imined;  since  it  i  upon  these,  should  the  necessity  ever  occur,  that  a  prac 
tSoner  must  operate^  Although  the  periods  are  thus  laid  down  in  figures 
vei  the  r^ults  must  be  regarded  only  in  the  light  of  approximations  to  the 
truth  ;  but  the  period  of  three  hours  may  be  accepted  as  the  usual  limit. 

We  have  now  to  apply  these  different  data  connected  with  death  and 
XI  X.  la  i-^the  dead  body,  to  the  solution  of  some  medico-legal  ques- 
tlonS  as  Z  reaty  of  death,  and  the  period  at  which  death  has  taken 
place. 
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The  Reality  of  Death. — This  question,  of  course,  can  only  be  raised  in 
the  period  preceding  the  occurrence  of  putrefaction;  therefore  our  observa- 
tions on  this  point  may  be  restricted  within  a  very  narrow  compass.  The 
question,  indeed,  might  be  passed  over  altogether  as  unimportant,  were  it 
not  that  many  men  ranking  high  in  the  profession  have  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  subject ;  and  have  thought  themselves  justified,  from  their 
observations,  in  declaring  that  premature  interment  was  not  unfrequently 
the  means  of  consigning  living  individuals  to  the  tomb.  There  is  some- 
thing terrible  in  admitting  the  bare  possibility  of  such  an  event ;  and 
therefore  we  ought  not  to  reject  the  supposition,  without  examining  the 
numerous  cases  which  have  been  brought  forward  in  support  of  it.  In  the 
■work  of  Fontenelle  forty-six  cases  are  recorded,  either  of  the  premature 
interment  of  the  living,  or  of  apparent  being  mistaken  for  real  death. 
From  a  careful  examination  of  all  these  cases,  it  appears  that  the  greater 
number  of  them  are  derived  from  such  sources  as  to  render  them  perfectly 
inadmissible  as  evidence  of  what  Fontenelle  so  strenuously  endeavoured 
to  prove.  He  has  collected  these  cases  from  every  source,  whether  scien- 
tific or  not,  from  the  time  of  Plutarch  downwards.  This  very  circumstance 
would  make  reasonable  men  distrust  those  instances  of  supposed  death 
which  are  undoubtedly  authentic,  did  not  the  facts  appear  explicable  on 
the  most  common  physiological  principles. 

The  fears  which  works  like  that  of  Fontenelle  are  likely  to  excite, 
respecting  premature  interment,  have  been  kept  up  by  other  French  writers. 
Cai're  maintained  that  there  was  no  certain  sign  of  death  but  putrefac- 
tion ;  and  that  no  body  should  undergo  interment  until  this  process  had 
become  plainly  manifested.  According  to  him,  a  presumption  of  death 
may  be  deduced  from  a  great  number  of  signs ;  a  probability,  from  the 
combination  of  some  of  the  most  important,  such  as  the  collapse  of  the 
eyes,  and  especially  cadaveric  rigidity ;  but  absolute  certainty  can  be 
obtained  only  by  the  occurrence  of  the  putrefactive  process.  Like  other 
terrorists,  Carre  attacked  each  sign  of  death  individually,  but  he  ignored 
the  fact,  that  a  judgment  in  proper  hands  was  always  formed  from  a  com- 
bination of  many  signs  or  conditions  ;  and  medical  men  are  not  responsible 
for  the  results,  when  the  decision  of  an  important  question  of  this  kind  is 
entrusted  to  ignorant  and  uneducated  persons.  A  petition  was,  on  one 
occasion,  presented  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which  the  peti- 
tioner declared  that  he  had  known  six  interments  of  living  persons  to  have 
taken  place  within  a  period  of  eight  months.  Resting  on  similar  authority, 
Carre  asserted  that  since  1833  there  have  been  forty-six  cases  of  prema- 
ture burial.  Among  these,  twenty-one  persons  returned  to  life  at  the  time 
they  wpre  about  to  be  deposited  in  the  earth,  nine  recovered  owing  to  the 
affectionate  attentions  of  their  relatives,  four  from  the  accidental  falling 
of  the  coffins,  two  from  a  feeling  of  suffocation  in  their  coffins,  three  from 
the  punctures  of  pins  in  fastening  the  shrouds,  and  seven  from  unusual 

A  funerals  ;  and,  it  is  added,  after  this  marvellous  recital,  that 

the  decease  of  all  these  individuals  was  officially  attested.  A  statistical 
caicuiation  was  then  made  by  him  from  the  deaths  which  occur  annually  in 
alive^'  average  number  of  persons  who  were  likely  to  be  buried 

Statements  of  this  kind  can  only  be  received  with  incredulity,  since  no 
particulars  by  which  their  accuracy  can  be  tested  are  given.  The  cases 
or  alleged  premature  interment  that  have  yet  been  adduced,  will  not  bear 
a  Close  examination,  as  they  are  nothing  more  than  the  idle  tales  of 
ignorant  and  superstitious  persons,  with  the  usual  amount  of  exaggeration. 
tl2-t  r^"^^""^  ^°  official  attestation  of  death  by  specially 

appomted  persons;   but  if  the  account  given  by  Carr6  be  true,  we 
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have  no  reason  to  regret  the  absence  of  this  system ;  since  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  under  the  practice  of  the  ancient  searchers  of  London  in  the 
worst  days  of  the  plague,  when  bodies  were  indiscriminately  thrown  into 
large  pits  soon  after  death,  greater  negligence  could  have  been  shown 
than  that  which  is  here  alleged  to  have  occurred  on  the  part  of  the  French 
ofificialfi  in  modern  times. 

About,  in  his  popular  novel '  A  New  Lease  of  Life,'  has  given  an  amus- 
ing description  of  the  popular  ideas  as  to  the  possibilities  of  resuscitation 
of  a  presumed  corpse.     Cases  have  undoubtedly  presented  themselves  in 
which  persons  labouring  under  concussion,  syncope,  catalepsy,  hysteria,  or 
lifelessness  from  exhaustion,  have  been  pronounced  dead  by  bystanders, 
merely  because  there  happened  to  be  inanimation,  coldness  of  the  surface, 
and  no  outward  signs  of  respiration  or  circulation.    If  the  decision  of  the 
question  of  life  or  death  was  always  left  to  such  persons,  and  interments 
were  to  follow  in  a  few  hours  upon  their  dictation,  there  is  no  doubt 
living  bodies  would  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  premature  burial.  But 
this  can  rarely  happen  in  any  civilized  country  of  Europe,  and  then 
only  as  the  result  of  gross  and  culpable  neglect.    In  France  the  law 
ordains  that  every  death  must  be  verified  by  a  medical  officer ;  and  that 
no  interment  shall  take  place  until  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  time  of  death.    This  rule,  it  is  said,  applies  only  to  Pans  and 
some  of  the  chief  cities  of  France.   No  post-mortem  examination  should  be 
made,  and  no  interment  take  place,  until  after  a  certificate  of  death  has 
been  issued  by  the  proper  medical  officer.  A  similar  law  prevails  in  Naples 
and  in  Portugal :  but  Fontenelle  states  that  in  the  latter  country,  as  well 
as  in  Spain,  bodies  are  sometimes  interred  within  five  or  six  hours  after 
death.    In  the  Protestant  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  the  dead  are 
rarely  buried  until  after  the  lapse  of  three  days,  a  period  being  fixed  by 
law,  before  which  interment  cannot  take  place.     In  this  country  there  are 
no  legal  provisions  relative  to  the  period  of  interment ;  but,  except  under 
severe  and  continuous  epidemics,  the  dead  are  rarely  buried  until  alter  the 
lapse  of  from  one  to  five  days.    It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  good  regulation 
if  every  dead  body  were  seen  and  examined  by  a  medical  man  twenty-tour 
hours  after  apparent  death,  and  the  fact  of  death  were  officially  attested  by 
him  according  to  circumstances.    The  defect  of  the  continental  system  is, 
that  a  medical  opinion  may  be  given  at  any  time  after  the  supposed  decease 
and  there  may  be  occasionally  great  negligence  m  the  Performance  of  th  s 
duty.     Still  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that,  except  under  the  most  culpable 
neglect,  persons  can  incur  the  risk  of  being  buried  ahve,  when  the  bodj 
has  been  kept  at  least  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  f  f  ^^P"^ 
decease.  It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Sahgnac-Fenelon,  ^^-f  ^u^d  t 
of  twenty  years,  during  which  mortuary  houses  have  been  established  in 
German/,  no  b^dy  ha?  ever  been  restored  to  life,  although  during  that 
time  no  fewer  than  46,000  bodies  have  been  deposited  therem.    (  Ann. 

ri'TT      '  1870  2  317  ) 

This  statement  is  fully  confirmed  by  investigations  in  ^^rance  (See 
'  AriTi  fTHvf?  '  1867  1  293.)  The  results  depend  on  the  care  taken  in 
the  ItttSfo;  Jf  dealh  by  the  appointed  "edical  officers     The  same 

-\  h:;  rir  ^s:  tz^^  ir»a: 
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hours.  During  the  interment  a  noise  was  heard  in  the  coffin.  Time  was 
lost  in  sending  for  a  medical  man,  and  the  coffin  was  not  opened  until  he 
arrived.  The  shroud  was  found  twisted  and  folded  about  the  neck  and 
feet,  as  if  struggles  had  been  made,  and  there  was  a  quantity  of  liquid  on 
it,  which  had  issued  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils  during  efforts  made  to 
breathe.  The  bodj  was  warm  and  not  rigid  ;  there  was  a  general  relaxa- 
tion of  the  muscles  ;  the  hand  was  translucent  to  light,  and  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart  had  not  completely  ceased.  Efforts  were  made  to  resusci- 
tate the  person,  but  without  success.  These  conditions  are  consistent  with 
death  from  cholera,  with  the  exception  of  the  last.  If  the  medical  officer 
was  correct  in  his  observation,  this  person  had  really  been  buried  alive. 

This  and  other  cases  were  made  the  subject  of  a  petition  to  the  French 
Senate  in  1869,  and  subsequently  remitted  to  Devergie  for  a  report.  He 
convincingly  proved  that  the  catastrophe  was  owing  to  the  non-observance 
of  the  law.  There  had  been  no  medical  attestation  of  death.  The  relatives 
were  over-anxious  to  bury  the  supposed  corpse,  probably  from  fear  of  con- 
tagion ;  and  not  having  any  place  for  the  deposit  of  the  body,  they  were  in 
haste  to  remove  it  from  the  house. 

The  remedy  for  an  evil  of  this  kind  is  not  to  discover  some  certain  sign 
of  death  to  guide  ignorant  persons,  for  it  would  be  always  dangerous  to 
give  them  a  power  of  judging,  but  to  enforce  strictly  the  rule  that  no 
body  shall  be  buried  except  on  a  medical  certificate  of  death  and  its  cause. 
Mortuaries  are  useful  in  poor  districts  for  the  reception  of  bodies  after  verifi- 
cation of  death,  until  interment  can  take  place ;  but  not  on  the  ground 
that  there  are  no  means  of  determining  the  reality  of  death  before  putre- 
faction has  taken  place. 

Non-professional  persons  may  readily  mistake  a  state  of  insensibility 
for  death,  and  m  acting  upon  this  belief,  may  lead  to  the  death  of  a  livino- 
person.  Guthrie  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  labouring  under  concussion 
while  on  board  a  vessel.  He  was  supposed  by  his  brother  and  the  captain 
to  be  dead  or  dying,  and  without  being  able  to  make  any  movement  to  in- 
dicate  that  he  was  alive  and  understood  their  conversation,  he  heard  them 
discussing  the  question  whether  his  body  should  be  buried  at  sea  or  carried 
on  to  Rotterdam.  Fortunately  the  latter  alternative  was  adopted.  Druitt 
reports  two  cases  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind.  A  gentleman  who  was 
most  severely  affected  with  cholera  in  India,  told  him  that  when  the 
disease  had  gained  the  complete  mastery  over  him,  he  lay  utterly  deprived 
oL?'''.  V  ^  f'f      ^^^JfJ  distinctly  hear  his  attendants,  who 

fw    f        1°      ^^^ensible,  speculate  on  the  time  of  his  decease,  ^hicb 
they  3udged  to  be  very  near  at  hand.    He  then,  besides  being  spe;chless 
Wme  blind  and  deaf ;  but  although  thus  cut  off  from  all  commSon 
fained  hl'on    "  ^5^'  5?  language,  insensible,  he  still  re- 

Sab  e  aZr^'^n"  self-possession,  and  reflected  on  his  apparently 
remainei%t      •    i^*^^^^^^^d«       lo«t       thought  and  consciousness,  and 

rXered    ^LTfh   '  ^''^  '^ITY^.  °^  ^'""'^  then 
^rTZot.^h  f^^^  '        «^  ^  boy,  jBt.  6.    He  had  the  small-pox 

WsHrbecame  c'ont 1^"  5°?^  ^  ^^'^^ 

coffin  Ld  he  rivedT^''  ^^rl^^ 

to  make  any  movement  o.  f'^i  \l  afterwards  said,  he  was  unable 

ever,  his  m^otwTatlXn         S  ^^ive.    At  last,  how- 

features:  she  watch edT^^^^         f  ^VP^rent  change  in  the 

he  was  able  fa^X  to  Trtl'lTe^  """T?^  ''""f  1°  q--rfand  soon 
Ap.,  1844,  p.  355^    tLI  ^  "T"'^        ^'"^  (        ^o"^^-  Jo^^-/ 

the  possibility  of  the  hastv  in^  """'T  ^^I?  ""P°^*^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

fortunate  person  is  consdLs  oThi^'  '^'v  ^^T? 

unscious  ot  his  condition,  but  unable  to  communicate 
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his  feelings  to  otliers.  Mistakes  of  this  kind  are  not  likely  to  be  made  by 
medical  men.  In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  such  occurrences,  no  in- 
terment should  be  allowed  to  take  place  until  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four 
hours,  at  the  least,  from  the  time  of  the  supposed  death  ;  and  not  even  then, 
except  upon  the  certificate  of  a  medical  practitioner  who  has  examined  the 
body.  At  present  the  cause  of  death  is  certified,  and  a  body  cannot  be 
buried  except  upon  the  certificate  of  the  registrar ;  but  the  medical  atten- 
dant has  it  in  his  power  to  give  the  certificate  without  seeing  or  examining 
the  body  of  the  deceased  at  that  period  after  death  which  is  necessary  for 
the  clear  development  of  the  signs  of  dissolution.  Hence,  unless,  as  it 
commonly  happens,  the  interment  be  delayed  by  the  relatives  for  twenty- 
four  hours  at  the  least,  there  might  be  a  risk  of  prematurely  consigning  a 
living  person  to  the  grave. 

During  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  disease,  as  in  cholera  times,  a  pro- 
vision was  made,  that  interments  should  not  be  delayed  beyond  twenty-four 
hours,  when  death  had  taken  place  from  the  disease.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  bodies  were  interred  during  the  raging  of  the  epidemic  within  eight 
or  ten  hours  after  apparent  death.  One  instance  was  communicated  to  the 
author  where  the  body  was  wrapped  in  a  pitched  cloth  and  buried  within 
six  hours  after  the  signs  of  life  had  ceased.  This  is  assuredly  a  most  con- 
demnable  practice,  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  deceased  has  not  been 
attended  by  a  medical  practitioner.  Under  no  circumstances  should  a  body 
be  buried  within  a  shorter  period  than  twenty-four  hours,  when  death  has 
taken  place  from  chronic  disease,  or  without  any  obvious  and  satisfactory 
cause.  No  mischief  is  likely  to  result  to  the  living  by  the  adoption  of  such 
a  practice ;  while  it  would  effectually  guard  against  premature  interment 
among  the  lower  classes  of  society.  In  assigning  twenty-four  hours,  this 
is  to  be  taken  as  an  average  period  ;  there  are  cases  in  which  the  most 
striking  phenomena  of  death,  such  as  coldness  and  rigidity,  may  manifest" 
themselves  within  a  much  shorter  time  than  this,  and  in  such  cases  a  medical 
opinion  may  be  given  without  any  difficulty.  No  coroner's  inquest  should 
be  held  upon  a  body  until  twenty-four  hours  after  death.  In  one  instance 
an  inquest  was  held  on  a  body  half  an  hour  only  after  the  apparent 

cessation  of  life.  .1  .i. 

If  we  allow  a  proper  interval  to  elapse  after  the  supposed  death,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  solving  the  question,  whether  a  person  is  really  dead 
even  before  any  of  those  changes,  which  arise  from  putrefaction,  have 
manifested  themselves.  The  circumstances  on  which  we  may  rely  as  fur- 
nishing conclusive  evidence  of  death,  are  the  following :— 1.  The  absence 
of  circulation  and  respiration  for  at  least  an  hour,  the  stethoscope  being 
employed  if  necessary ;  2.  The  gradual  cooling  of  the  body,  the  trunk  re- 
maining warm  while  the  members  are  cold;  and  3.  As  the  body  cools,  the 
gradual  supervention  of  a  rigid  state  of  the  muscles,  successively  attacking 
the  limbs  and  trunk,  and  ultimately  spreading  through  the  whole  muscular 

system.^^  these  conditions  are  observed,  the  proof  of  death  is  conclusive ; 
it  is  unnecessary  to  wait  for  any  sign  of  putrefaction.  These  changes  are 
as  certainly  the  forerunners  of  putrefaction  as  the  process  of  putrefaction 
is  itself  the  forerunner  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  body.  It  may  be 
safelv  said  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  instance  of  resuscitation  after 
riffidity  had  once  commenced  in  a  body.  During  the  raging  of  epidemics, 
if  additional  evidence  be  required  for  early  burial,  it  might  be  obtained  by 
exnosino-  a  superficial  muscle  to  the  electric  stimulus.  If  the  fibres  do  not 
contract,  death  is  certain.  If  they  do  this  is  no  proof  that  the  Person  can 
be  restored  to  active  life ;  but  further  time  may  be  allowed  before  the  body 
is  committed  to  the  grave. 
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In  the  following  case  death  was  only  apparent,  but  the  fact  created  no 
diflBculty.  In  Dec,  1830,  Ancelon  was  called  to  see  a  woman,  set.  34,  and 
was  informed  on  his  arrival  that  she  had  been  dead  for  more  than  half- 
an-hour.  On  examination,  no  signs  of  respiration  could  be  detected,  the 
pulse  could  not  be  felt,  the  skin  was  livid,  the  belly  soft  and  flaccid,  and 
the  arms  and  legs  were  cold.  It  appeared  that  the  woman  had  suffered 
from  uterine  hsemorrhage  up  to  the  time  of  her  supposed  death.  He 
removed  the  contents  of  the  uterus,  and  at  this  time  a  bubble  of  air  was 
observed  to  escape  from  the  mouth  of  the  woman.  On  clearing  the  uterus, 
signs  of  life  were  gradually  manifested  by  the  woman.  The  respiration, 
indicated  at  first  by  air-bubbles,  which  succeeded  one  another  on  the  lips, 
slowly  returned;  the  circulation  was  also  re-established.  She  did  not 
recover  her  intelligence  for  three  days.  ('Month.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,'  Oct., 
1854,  and  'Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci,,'  Jan.,  1855,  p.  268.)  This  woman 
was  not  dead,  but  in  a  prolonged  syncope  from  excessive  hasmorrhage. 
Auscultation  was  not  resorted  to,  or  the  sounds  of  the  heart  might  probably 
have  been  heard,  although  the  pulse  could  not  be  felt. 

In  a  few  remarkable  cases  of  an  authentic  character  the  process  of 
putrefaction  has  been  considerably  retarded,  and  coldness  and  rigidity  have 
not  manifested  themselves  in  the  ordinary  course.  Such  cases  of  apparent 
death  would  necessarily  give  rise  to  doubt ;  the  phenomena  observed  were 
probably  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  traces  of  molecular  life  persisting 
in  the  body  after  active  life  had  entirely  ceased.  One  of  the  most  singular 
of  these  cases  was  reported  in  Hufeland's  '  Journal  of  Practical  Medicine.' 

A  young  man,  who  was  a  patient  in  the  hospital  of  Paderborn  iu 
Prussia,  died,  as  it  was  supposed,  under  symptoms  of  phthisis,  but  not  of 
a  well-marked  character.  He  had  recently  recovered  from  an  attack  of 
ague.  The  cause  of  death  appears  to  have  been  obscure,  and  after,  as  it 
was  believed,  he  had  expired,  his  eyes  were  suddenly  opened,  and  the 
physicians  thought  they  detected  for  some  minutes  an  irregular  beating  of 
the  pulse.  Some  wounds  and  cauterizations  were  made  on  the  body  without 
arousing  him,  and  on  the  third  and  fourth  days  these,  it  is  said,  had  passed 
into  a  state  of  suppuration.  On  the  fifth  day  his  right,hand  turned  back  and 
closed ;  frona  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  day  a  clammy  perspiration  was  perceived 
upon  the  skin,  and  some  vesicles  containing  serum  were  formed  on  the  skin 
of  the  back.  During  this  time  there  was  no  appearance  of  respiration  or 
circulation,  and  the  limbs,  although  cold,  were  pliant  and  flexible.  The 
forehead  was  furrowed  with  vertical  wrinkles,  and  the  countenance  had  an 
expression  not  usually  observed  in  a  dead  body.  On  the  eighteenth  day 
the  lips  presented  their  usual  red  colour,  and  although  the  body  was  lying 
during  this  time  in  a  warm  room,  there  was  no  disagreeable  odour  and  no 
cadaveric  ecchymosis.  On  the  twentieth  day,  the  signs  of  putrefaction 
first  became  apparent,  leaving  then  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  death.  As 
a  report  of  this  case  was  published  in  a  medical  journal  of  repute,  although 
the  details  are  imperfectly  given,  it  may  possibly  be  considered  authentic. 
As  such,  the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads  has  already  been  anticipated. 
Ihe  ordinary  signs  of  death,  i.e.  slow  cooling  and  progressive  rigidity 
were  not  observed.  Further,  when  the  body  was  exposed  to  conditions 
lavourable  to  putrefaction,  the  changes  indicative  of  this  process  are  stated 
not  to  have  been  manifested  for  a  period  of  twenty  days.  Such  a  case  was 
altogether  exceptional,  and  was  thus  treated  by  the  hospital  officials.  The 
^ody  was  neither  inspected  nor  buried,  but  simply  watched  until  death  was 
made  certain  by  the  actual  occurrence  of  putrefaction.  Had  this  patient 
tallen  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  nurses  or  attendants  instead  of  profes- 
sional men,  it  is  probable  that  the  body  might  have  been  consigned  to  the 
grave  m  two  or  three  days.    Although,  as  the  event  subsequently  proved 
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this  would  not  have  furnished  another  instance  of  the  premature  interment 
of  a  living  person,  yet  the  proper  course  in  all  doubtful  cases  is  to  wait 
until  that  doubt  has  been  satisfactorily  resolved  by  the  appearance  of  the 
obvious  signs  of  decomposition. 

A  case  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  occurred  at  Deptford  in  1844.  A 
youth  died  suddenly,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  body  showing  no  signs  of 
decomposition  after  several  days,  it  was  believed  by  the  friends  that  the 
deceased  was  in  a  trance.   The  body  was  seen  by  several  medical  men,  and 
they,  in  spite  of  some  unusual  phenomena,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
youth  was  really  dead.    Some  days  after  death  the  features  acquired  a 
natural  character,  and  there  was  no  change  indicative  of  commencing 
putrefaction.    The  body  retained  its  general  appearance  for  twenty-eight 
days ;  but  several  medical  men  who  saw  it  at  this  period  agreed  that  de- 
composition had  begun.    It  was  not  until  thirty- five  days  after  death  that 
the  friends  would  allow  an  inspection  to  be  made,  and  it  was  then  found 
that  deceased  had  died  from  an  attack  of  congestive  apoplexy.    It  was 
observed  at  the  inspection  that,  in  spite  of  the  long  period  which  had 
elapsed  since  death,  and  the  exposure  of  the  body  to  a  warm  temperature, 
putrefaction  had  made  but  little  progress.    In  Oct.,  1849,  a  youth  died 
at  Bristol,  from  an  attack  of  malignant  cholera,  in  about  fourteen  hours. 
After  the  lapse  of  forty-eight  hours,  it  is  stated  that  the  warmth  of  the 
body  was  perceptibly  retained,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  decom- 
position.   Some  days  afterwards,  however,  the  process  manifested  itself  as 
usual. 

Death-trance. — The  slow  access  of  putrefaction  in  certain  cases  is  no 
doubt  the  basis  of  the  Wallachian  superstition,  described  by  Mayo  under 
the  name  of  Vampirism.  When  dead  bodies  were  disinterred  and  had 
apparently  undergone  but  little  change,  it  was  believed  that  they  were 
transformed  into  vampires,  and  that  they  had  been  nourished  and  pre- 
served by  sucking  the  blood  of  the  living.  As  a  mere  effect  of  panic,  the 
prevalence  of  this  popular  belief  led  to  numerous  deaths :  those  who  died 
were  hastily  buried  :  the  bodies  of  suspected  persons  were  disinterred,  and 
if  found  undecomposed  they  were  either  staked  or  burnt.  Mayo,  m  his 
'  Letters  on  the  Truths  contained  in  Popular  Superstitions,'  has  shown  the 
absurdity  of  this  superstition.  _  vl 

It  may  be  occasionally  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  reahty  ot 
death  in  cases  of  recent  drowning  or  hanging.    Coldness  and  stiffness  ot 
the  body  in  the  drowned  should  not  prevent  the  application  of  means  tor 
the  restoration  of  life.    One  or  two  hours  may  elapse  before  signs  of  ani- 
mation appear,  and  in  one  instance  a  drowned  person  was  not  restored  until 
the  means  of  resuscitation  had  been  applied  for  eight  hours  and  a  half. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  persons  removed  from  water  in  a  state 
of  apparent  death  are  consigned  to  actual  death,  owmg  to  want  of  timely 
application  of  the  means,  and  a  want  of  perseverance  m  the  treatment 
The  continued  coldness  of  the  body,  and  the  absence  of  any  evidences  of 
success  after  a  few  trials,  are  commonly  taken  as  sure  signs  that  the  person 
is  reallv  dead.    There  appears,  however,  to  be  in  some  cases  a  lingering 
vitality  about  the  body.    In  an  attempt  to  resuscitate  a  drowned  person 
who  had  been  five  minutes  below  the  water,  and  was  speedily  treated  after 
^moval  it  was  observed  that  the  face  which  had  been  pale  became  suddenly 
UvTd  and  underwent  a  remarkable  change  of  expression.  This  appearance, 
hlwever  was  only  momentary;  continued  efforts  failed  to  restore  life.  In 
^hil  frrmrasphyxia,  as  well  as  in  hanging  and  suffocation,  some  caution 
L  reauTed  that  a  person  is  really  dead,  since  it  a  once 

SscourlcSs  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  employing  means  for  resuscitation. 
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If  the  body  has  been  for  half  an  hour  or  longer  under  water— if  it  has  been 
found  hanging  or  in  a  suffocating  medium  and  is  cold  and  rigid — there  can 
bo  no  hope  of  resuscitation. 

In  new-born  children  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  whether  life  has 
or  has  not  ceased.  Brachet  has  succeeded  in  restoring  children,  in  whom 
the  heart's  action  had  been  suspended  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
Respiration  and  circulation  are  carried  on  in  such  a  tranquil  manner  in  an 
apparently  lifeless  body,  that  except  by  the  presence  of  some  degree  of 
warmth,  and  the  absence  of  rigidity,  the  child  might  be  pronounced  dead. 
Cases  are  elsewhere  recorded  in  which  children  have  survived  birth  for  six, 
and  even  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  this  state  of  passive  life.  After  death 
no  air  was  found  in  the  lungs.    (See  Infanticide.) 


CHAPTEE  5. 

INFEEENCE  OF  THE  TIME  OF  DEATH  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  THE  BODY  BEFORE  PUTRE- 
FACTION— PRIORITY  OF  DEATH — PRESUMPTIONS  OF   SUICIDE   OR  MURDER — OF 

SURVIVORSHIP  —  STAGES   OF  CHANGE  AFTER  DEATH  CADAVERIC  LIVIDITY  

SUGILLATION — ECCHYMOSIS. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  a  dead  body  before  the  commencement  of 
putrefaction,  if  accurately  observed,  may  sometimes  enable  a  medical 
witness  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  time  at  which  the  deceased  died.  The 
dead  body  of  a  person  may  be  found  in  a  house  with  marks  of  murderous 
violence  upon  it ;  the  crime  may  have  been  so  recently  perpetrated,  that 
the  body  still  retains  the  warmth  and  pliancy  observed  in  the  recently  dead, 
or  it  may  be  found  in  a  cold  and  rigid  state.  A  person  charged  with  the 
murder  may  be  able  to  prove  that  he  had  not  been  in  the  house  for  many 
hours,  or  days  ;  or  evidence  may  be  adduced  to  show  that  he  was  there  at 
a  time  which  would  correspond  to  the  condition  of  the  body  when  found. 
In  cases  of  sudden  death  from  violence  or  suspected  poisoning,  a  medical 
man,  by  observing  the  state  of  the  body,  may  frequently  form  a  judgment 
of  the  time  at  which  death  occurred,  and,  therefore,  of  the  period  at  which 
poison  was  taken  by  deceased,  or  violence  was  inflicted  on  the  body. 

^  In  the  following  case  of  murder  and  suicide,  the  murderer  was  clearly 
pointed  out  by  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  two  dead  bodies  when 
they  were  first  discovered.  In  1836,  a  man  and  his  wife  were  found  dead 
in  bed,  and  their  bodies  were  covered  with  blood  from  wounds  inflicted 
on  both.  In  the  case  of  the  woman  there  was  a  deep  incision  in  the 
throat,  besides  a  wound  under  the  chin,  and  another  on  the  side  of  the 
head.  The  man's  throat  was  also  severely  cut ;  the  razor  with  which  the 
wounds  had  been  inflicted  was  found  on  the  bed,  within  a  short  distance  of 
his  right  hand,  as  if,  in  the  last  act  of  life,  he  had  endeavoured  to  throw 
the  weapon  from  him,  but  had  failed  in  the  attempt.  The  body  of  the 
woman  was  cold  and  rigid,  that  of  the  man  was  warm.  The  nature  and 
airection  of  the  wounds,  and  the  marks  of  violence  on  the  woman's  person, 
were  such  as  to  render  it  probable  that  she  had  not  committed  suicide, 
and  the  condition  of  her  body  showed  that  she  had  been  dead  many  hours. 
Un  the  other  hand,  the  wound  in  the  man's  throat  was  such  that  he  could 
not  have  long  survived  its  infliction;  and  as  his  body,  when  found,  was 
warm  and  pliant,  it  was  a  reasonable  inference  that  the  wife  had  died  first, 
and  from  wounds  inflicted  by  her  husband,  as  no  other  person  had  access 
to  the  house.    If  the  body  of  the  wife  had  been  found  warm,  while  that  of 
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tho  husband  was  cold  and  rigid,  the  inference  o£  liis  laavin^  been  her 
murderer  (the  wound  in  her  thi*oat  being  of  a  nature  to  produce  instant  oi- 
very  speedy  death)  could  not  have  been  sustained.    In  forming  a  judgment 
of  priority  of  death  in  such  cases,  the  sufficiency  of  the  wound  to  produce 
instant  or  rapid  death  must  always  bo  taken  into  consideration.    A  person 
may  inflict  on  another  a  slight  wound,  which  may  prove  fatal  by  haemor- 
rhage only  after  some  hours,  while  he  may  afterwards  inflict  upon  himself 
a  wound  which  would  instantly  destroy  life.    In  such  a  case  the  body  of  a 
murderer  would  be  found  cold,  while  that  of  the  victim,  by  reason  of  the 
death  being  more  recent,  would  be  warm.    In  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
was  found  dead  in  her  apartment  with  her  throat  cut,  in  1847,  it  was 
ascertained  that,  when  fii^st  discovered,  the  body  was  so  warm  as  to  render 
it  highly  probable  that  the  crime  must  have  been  committed  within  an  hour. 
This  observation  tended  to  prove  the  innocence  of  a  person  who  was  sus- 
pected of  the  murder,  because  it  was  known  that  he  had  been  absent  from 
the  house  for  at  least  five  hours. 

In  the  following  case,  which  is  a  type  of  many,  the  theory  of  suicide 
was  sustained,  and  that  of  homicide  completely  rebutted,  by  a  medical 
inference  from  the  condition  of  the  body.    In  1830  the  Prince  de  Conde, 
or  BicJce  of  Bourbon,  was  found  dead  in  his  bedroom,  in  the  Chateau  of 
St.  Leu.    When  discovered,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  deceased 
was  found,  partly  undressed,  hanging  by  his  cravat  to  one  of  the  window- 
shutters.    The  body  was  cold,  and  the  lower  extremities  were  quite  rigid. 
As  in  asphyxia  from  hanging  the  warmth  of  the  body  is  usually  pre- 
served longer  than  under  common  circumstances,  i.e.  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hours,  before  which  period  rigidity  is  seldom  complete,  the  medical 
examiners  inferred  that  the  deceased  must  have  died  very  soon  after  he 
had  retired  to  his  bedroom  on  the  previous  night.     As  this  was  proved 
to  have  been  10  p.m.,  it  followed  that  only  ten  hours  had  elapsed — a  short 
time  for  cooling  and  rigidity  to  have  taken  place.    It  was  thus  rendered 
probable  that  the  hanging  took  place  soon  after  the  deceased  had  entered 
his  bedroom.    It  was  alleged  that  the  duke  had  been  murdered,  and  his 
body  afterwards  suspended  by  his  murderers  to  create  the  suspicion  of 
suicide.  The  condition  of  the  body,  among  other  circumstances,  was,  however, 
adverse  to  this  presumption.   From  10  till  12  p.m.  it  was  proved  that  there 
were  numerous  attendants  moving  about  near  to  the  duke's  apartments. 
These  persons  must  have  heard  any  unusual  noise,  which  the  duke  would 
probably  have  made  in  resisting  his  assailants.    But  no  noise  was  heard  m 
the  apartment  at  that  or  any  other  time,  and  the  presumption  of  this  being 
an  act  of  homicide  was  therefore  strongly  rebutted.    Had  the  body  been 
found  warm  and  pliant,  and  the  joints  flexible,  the  inference  would  have 
been  that  the  deceased  had  died  more  recently,  and  therefore  at  a  time 
when  murder  might  have  been  perpetrated  without  attracting  the  observa- 
tion of  his  attendants.    As  it  was,  the  coldness  and  rigidity  of  the  body 
justified  the  medical  opinion  expressed,  and  tended  to  prove  that  this  was 

really  an  act  of  suicide.  .  ,    .        ^    ^      • -i 

Criminals  sometimes  unknowingly  furnish  important  evidence  m 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  dead  body.  At  the  Lewes  Autumn 
Assizes  1860,  a  schoolmaster  named  Hopleij  was  convicted  of  flogging  a 
nunil  to  death.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  boy  had  died  during 
the  actual  beating.  The  accused  stated  before  the  coroner  that  he  went 
■  into  deceased's  bedroom  about  six  o'clock  m  the  morning,  and  found 
deceased  dead,  his  body  cold,  and  his  arms  stiffemng.  He  suggested  that 
he  mttht  have  died  from  natural  causes.  It  was  pi-oved  that  the  prisoner 
wasTeard  in  the  act  of  beating  the  deceased  up  to  ^-If-P-t  el~ 
previous  night;  and  as  the  body  was  cold  when  found,  and  ngidity  A^as 
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^i.  o  =tmnc»  Brobabilily  that  aecoased  must  have  been 

commeuomg,  there  was  a  *°"g  P™''!'"^  Jjjerefore,  at  a  time  when  the 
dead  at  least  six  or  seyen  ^"^^^'^^.^^^  The  body  was  well  de- 
prisoner  was  k--™ 'dothe,  aXhe  tempSatura  not  at'the  time  low. 
yeloped,  covered  with  bedclothes,  ana  r  charged  with 

4  tl^e  ease  f  ^-f^^f/^^i'^S  trom^he  si?7o£  the  dead  ho%  when 

r  had  received  on  the  back  of  the  head,  some  severe  blows, 

his  side.    Me  Had  receivea,  ou  u 

which  must  have  proved  speedily  fatal,    ihe  booy  wneu  ^ 
Lrq  nrirl  fhe  limbs  were  ri^d.    It  was  considered  by  Mr.  ihompson,  wno 
saw  tbfbody  and  irt^^e  aSthor,  that  deceased,  under  these  cu^cumstances, 
had  been  de^ad  from  eight  to  ten  hours.    There  was  no  doubt  that  this 
was  an  act  of  murder,  and  that  the  deceased  had  been  kmed  wh^le  akxng 
off  his  boots  to  go  to  bed.    The  prisoner  was  connected  with  the  act  by  a 
chafn  of  circumstances.    He  was  seen  drinking  and  conversing  on  friendly 
tetis  with  deceased  at  a  beer-shop  the  evening  before.    The  P— ^^^^^^^^ 
the  shop  at  a  quarter-past  ten,  and  deceased  at  half-pajt  ten.      ihey  both 
lived  near  to  the  shop  and  to  each  other.     A  neighbour  of  deceased  s, 
who  was  out  as  late  as  twelve  o'clock,  heard  at  that  time  the  voices  of  two 
persons  in  conversation  in  the  deceased's  kitchen.    One  of  them  he  recog- 
nized  as  that  of  the  deceased,  and  the  other  as  the  voice  of  the  prisoner, 
with  which  he  was  well  acquainted.    This  witness  heard  the  voices  for  some 
minutes,  returned  into  his  house,  and  went  to  bed.    He  was  soon  after- 
wards  suddenly  awakened  by  a  noise  like  that  of  a  heavy  fall  proceeding 
from  the  deceased's  kitchen,  in  which  the  dead  body  was  afterwards  found 
His  evidence  was  corroborated  by  that  of  his  wife ;  and  hence  it  is  clear  that 
deceased  was  alive  for  some  time  after  twelve  o'clock  that  night,    it  was 
further  proved  that,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  the  prisoner  did  not 
return  home  to  his  lodging  until  one  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  then,  m 
order  to  account  for  his  return  at  so  late  an  hour,  he  made  a  statement 
which  was  proved  to  be  untrue.    The  coldness  and  rigidity  of  the  body, 
therefore,  when  discovered  at  9.30  a.m.,  considering  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  'circumstance  that  deceased  was  in  his  clothes,  were  facts  m 
themselves  quite  consistent  with  the  occurrence  of  death  soon  after  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  or  about  the  time  when  a  heavy  fall  was  heard  by  the 
neighbour.    Other  circumstances,  which  were  proved,  left  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  and  he  was  convicted. 

Perhaps  no  case  has  brought  the  importance  of  questions  of  this  nature 
so  prominently  before  the  public  as  that  of  Gardner,  a  chimney-sweep,  who 
was  tried  and  convicted  of  the  murder  of  his  wife,  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  in  Oct.,  1862.    The  prisoner  lived  with  his  wife  and  another  woman 
named  Humbler.    The  wife  was  found  dead  in  her  bedroom,  with  wounds 
in  her  throat,  at  8  a.m.    The  nature  and  direction  of  the  wounds,  the 
position  of  the  body  and  of  the  weapon,  as  well  as  other  circumstances, 
conclusively  proved  that  this  was  an  act  of  murder ;  and  as  there  were  no 
persons  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  excepting  the  woman 
Humbler  (the  servant)  and  the  prisoner  Gardner,  it  followed  that  one  or 
both  must  have  been  concerned  in  the  act.    Gardner  accused  the  servant. 
Humbler,  of  having  perpetrated  the  murder  during  his  absence  from  home ; 
but  as  there  was  no  evidence  against  this  woman,  he  alone  was  subse- 
quently called  upon  to  answer  the  charge.    The  facts,  as  they  bear  upon 
the  question  which  wo  are  now  considering,  are  very  simple.  Sequcira 
saw  the  body  of  the  deceased,  a  healthy,  well-developed  woman,  at.  37, 
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at  8  a.m.    Hci*  body  was  found  lying  on  a  wooden  floor,  covered  wifh  a 
flannel  petticoat  and  a  chemise.    The  upper  limbs  were  cold  and  rigid ;  the 
face,  shoulders,  and  chest  were  cold ;  the  neck  was  so  rigidly  fixed  with  the 
trunk  that  the  entire  body  was  lifted  up  with  it  when  the  head  and  neck 
were  raised ;  the  thighs  and  legs  were  quite  cold,  but  there  was  no  rigidity 
in  these  parts.    The  only  warmth  found  about  the  body  was  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  this  obviously  arose  from  the  contents  of  the 
uterus,  the  deceased  being  in  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy.  The 
opinion  given  by  Sequeira  regarding  the  time  of  death  before  its  exact 
bearing  on  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  could  have  been  known  was  that  the 
deceased  had  been  dead  above  four  hours,  certainly  more  than  three,  and 
that  she  could  not  have  been  dead  so  short  a  time  as  two  or  three  hours 
when  he  first  saw  the  body.    This  opinion  was  corroborated  at  the  trial  by 
another  medical  witness,  Comley,  who  affirmed  that,  considering  the 
general  coldness  of  the  body,  the  deceased,  when  seen  at  eight  o'clock,  had 
been  dead  above  rather  than  under  four  hours.    There  was  a  severe  wound 
on  the  throat,  involving  the  superior  thyroidal  artery  and  other  vessels. 
From  this  about  two  pints  of  blood  had  flowed  on  each  side  oi  the  neck  on 
the  floor.    The  larynx  had  been  laid  open  between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid 
cartilao-es.    Blood  had  flowed  into  the  windpipe  through  this  aperture, 
and  had  thus,  by  obstructing  respiration,  produced  death  by  asphyxia. 

Without  going  into  all  those  circumstances  which  tended  to  fix  this 
crime  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  upon  the  man  Gardner,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  state  that  the  defence  turned  principally  upon  the  condition  of 
the  dead  body  when  found.  It  was  proved  that  from  4  to  8  a.m.,  i.e.  for 
about  four  hours,  the  prisoner  was  absent  from  home,  following  his  usual 
'  occupation  as  a  chimney-sweep.  It  was  contended  by  his  counsel  that 
within  this  short  period  the  body  might  have  become  cold  and  rigid  as  it 
was  found  and,  therefore,  that  the  murder  had  been  perpetrated  by  some 
one  during  his  absence.  On  this  theory  the  woman  Humbler  alone  was 
o-uilty  The  facts  proved  at  the  trial  were,  however,  considered  by  the 
?urv  to  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  and  he 
was  convicted  of  the  crime.  The  subsequent  commutation  of  the  sentence 
to  penal  servitude  for  life  is  a  proof  that  the  authorities  considered  that 
he  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  perpetrator  of  this  crime. 

The  opinions  given  by  the  medical  witnesses  at  the  trial,  regarding  the 
inference  derivable  from  the  state  of  the  dead  body,  were  reasonable,  and  m 
accordance  witb  scientific  observations.  In  assigning  liotcrs  for  the 
almost  entire  cooling  and  commencement  of  rigidity  m  the  dead  body  ot  a 
wS^an  suddenly  dying  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  body  not  being  exposed  to 
Tny  specially  cooling  influences,  it  is  obvious  that  they  could  not  be  charged 
^overstating,  but  rather  with  understating,  the  period  of  time  required^ 
Considering  th!t  death  had  taken  place  by  asphyxia,  if  they  had  assigned 
six  or  eight  hours,  it  would  have  been  only  consistent  with  ordinary  experi- 
ence It  is  indeed,  more  probable  that  this  time  had  actually  elapsed,  and 
?hat  the  woi  had  died  in  from  two  to  four  hours  before  the  male  prisoner 
had  left  the  house,  than  that  her  body,  under  the  circumstances  proved 
W  become  cold  and  partially  rigid  in  less  than  four  hours.  In  one  hundred 
.nis  X^rved  by  Wilks  and  the  author,  there  was  not  an  instance  m 
Ttb  i  rapid  cooling  and  access  of  rigidity  occurred.  In  Gardner  s 
Tnt  it  was  su^os^^^^^^  the  loss  of  blood  would  account  for  this  state 
S  the  b^?v  rrearly  a  period  after  death;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the 
of  the  ^'O^y and,  secondly, 

^'''ll'lrked  c.s  e^^^^^^^^  48),  shows  that  the  loss  of  twice 

^s'much  blood  Xmorrhage  proving'Uddenly  fatal,  led  to  no  acceleration 
of  cooling  or  rigidity  in  the  dead  body. 
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As  cadaveric  rigidity  bad  commenced  in  tlie  upper  part  of  tlic  body  of 
+liP  deceased  wben  it  was  first  discovered,  we  may  take  tbis  as  a  point  of 
^omnarison  with  the  actual  observations  of  Nysten  and  Brown- Sequard. 
tccordino-  to  Nysten,  in  cases  in  which  death  took  place  suddenly  m 
healtbv  p^ersons,  either  from  asphyxia  or  as  a  result  of  haemorrhage,  cada- 
veric riidity  did  not  commonly  appear  until  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours 
after  death,  and  sometimes  lasted  six  or  seven  days.  Brown- Sequard 
states  that  in  the  bodies  of  healthy  persons  decapitated  or  asphyxiated, 
cadaveric  rigidity  did  not  appear  sooner  than  ten  or  twelve  hours  after 
death  ('Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.,'  1861,  p.  211).  Considering  these  facts  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  body  was  found,  the  assignment  of  a  period 
of  six  or  eight  hours  would  have  been  quite  within  the  limits  of  experience 
and  observation.  The  medical  opinions  given  at  the  trial  were  consistent 
with  ordinary  experience,  and  with  the  other  facts  proved  in  the  case. 

The  case  of  Jessie  MoPherson,  for  the  murder  of  whom  a  woman  named 
McLachlan«'was  tried  at  the  Glasgow  Autumn  Circuit,  1862,  furnishes  an 
additional  proof  of  the  correctness  of  these  views  in  reference  to  the  bodies 
of  persons  found  dead  from  loss  of  blood.  Macleod  saw  the  body  of 
deceased  on  the  night  of  July  7th,  when  it  was  first  discovered.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  air  on  that  day  had  been  60°  F.  '  The  rigor  mortis  was 
l^resent  in  all  the  articulations,  but  it  was  then  departing.  The^  body 
was  perfectly  cold,  even  on  the  abdomen,  and  at  the  flexures  of  the  joints. 
lOn  the  following  day,  at  10  a.m.,  the  rigidity  had  gone  from  all  the  joints 
■excepting  the  knees  and  ankles.  There  were  no  signs  of  decomposition, 
iand  the  temperature  was  very  cool,  unusually  so  for  the  season.  The  room 
in  which  the  body  had  lain  was  well  ventilated,  but  without  a  draught.  It 
was  below  the  level  of  the  street,  and  the  body  lay  on  a  wooden  floor, 
and  was  partially  covered.  Further,  death  had  resulted  from  violence ;  it 
had  been  attended  with  profuse  hemorrhage,  and  the  victim  was  free 
from  disease,  in  the  prime  of  life  (set.  35),  and  of  a  thin,  wiry  frame.' 
Macleod  considering  that  the  rigor  mortis  commonly  appears  in  from  ten 
hours  to  three  days  after  death,  and  that  in  sudden  death  from  violence  it 
is  only  slowly  developed,  thought  it  most  probable  that  forty-eight  hours 
after  death  (at  the  longest)  would  represent  the  time  when  rigidity  would 
a,ppear.  '  The  more  rapidly  it  is  developed,  the  sooner  it  disappears,  and 
vice  versa.  The  average  period  of  disappearance  is  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours.  In  the  case  under  review,  resting  on  the  same  considera- 
tions as  influenced  the  opinion  formed  of  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
the  stiffening,  it  was  thought  that  about  thirty  hours  would  probably 
represent  the  period  of  the  continuance  of  the  rigidity  ;  and  by  summing 
these  periods — forty-eight  and  thirty — together,  the  conclusion  was  arrived 
a,t  that  about  three  days  had  probably  intervened  since  death  ;  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  it  was  afterwards  proved  that  this  was,  as  nearly  as  could  be, 
the  time  which  had  passed  between  death  and  the  examination  of  the  body.' 

'Putrefaction  appears  on  an  average,  under  a  mean  temperature,  in 
from  three  to  six  days.  It  is  influenced  by  many  circumstances,  of  which 
the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  the  obesity  and  age 
of  the  person,  the  cause  of  death,  the  position  and  coverings  of  the  body, 
are  the  chief.  In  the  case  of  McPherson  there  was  no  appearance  of 
decomposition.  The  cool  atmosphere,  the  thin  body  drained  of  its  blood,  the 
middle  age,  and  thin  covering,  all  opposed  its  development'  ('Account  of 
the  Medical  Evidence  at  the  trial  of  Jessie  McLachlan,'  by  G.  H.  Macleod, 
M.D.  Glasgow,  1862,  p.  8).  This  medical  opinion,  formed  from  the  state 
of  the  body,  tended  to  confirm  that  part  of  the  prisoner's  story  which 
related  to  the  time  of  death. 

On  these  occasions,  unless  we  have  a  due  regard  to  all  the  circumstances 
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of  a  case,  great  errors  may  be  committed^    A  period  for  deatli  may  be 
assigned  whicb  is  inconsistent  with  tbe  proved  facts,  and  thus  give 
impunity  to  murderers.     OlHvier  and  Devergie  were  once  required  to 
examine  a  medical  report  by  two  physicians,  in  which  they  stated  that  they 
had  found  the  deceased,  a  woman,  aged  sixty,  dead  in  her  apartnient  trom 
strangulation.    When  the  body  was  found  it  was  lymg  on  the  floor, 
clothed  in  her  usual  dress  of  cotton  and  flannel,  in  a  state  of  cadaveric 
rigidity,  with  general  lividity  of  the  surface  of  the  skin.    It  was  cold,  with 
the  exception  oi  a  slight  warmth  which  remained  in  the  abdominal  viscera 
when  the  inspection  was  made.    Prom  these  data  the  inspectors  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  deceased  had  not  been  dead  ^ore  than  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  hours  before  the  time  at  which  they  saw  the  body     ^his  would 
have  fixed  the  date  of  the  murderous  assault  at  1  p.m.  on  March  6th 
whereas  the  general  evidence  tended  to  show  that  the  crime  must  have 
been  committed  on  the  night  of  March  4th  or  oth.  _    _      i  •  -u  „„„ 

Considering  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  asphyxia  m  which  case 
warmth  is  usually  retained,  that  her  body  was  well  clothed,  and  yet  rigid 
Tnd  cold  with  the  exception  of  a  doubtful  trace  of  warmth  in  the  abdominal 
vkceia  on  vier  and  Devergie  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  ^^^t  have 
been  dead  for  a  longer  period  than  fifteen  or  twenty  hours  ;  and,  without 
defininfthe  precise  time,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  not  neces- 
saiv  they  affirmed  that  there  was  no  medical  gronnd  on  which  such  a 
Miction  of  the  period  of  death  was  justifiable.  They  contended  tha 
cadaveric  rigidity,  when  once  established,  might  remam  two,  three,  or  f  our 
davs  according  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  other  circumstances;  and 
St  when  it  existed,  there  was  no  rule  by  which  it  could  be  determined 
whether  the  body  had  been  in  this  state  for  two  or  three  hours  or  two  or 
Three  Svs  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1833, 1,  212).  The  retention  of  warmth  by  the 
abdonSnll  listera  ma/be' met  with  after  fifteen  to  twenty  hours,  in  a  much 
more  marked  degree  than  in  this  case.  In  one  case,  already  referred  to, 
Te  tempeSre  oi  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  more  than  seventeen  hour, 
atr  dea"s  found  to  be  76°  F.,  although  no  care  had  been  taken  to 

-y  occasionally  we  a^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^j  r^^l^i  kelon^itL  of  the  body  Blowing  a  more  recen^^^^^^^ 
husband  and  wife,  the  latter  possessing  property  -  l^-J^^^^^^^^^^  ^3%,?^ 
found  dead  in  the  same  apartment ;  the  body  of  tte  ^lusband  ^^y^ 

witnessed  the  death  ot  either,    m  Dnib  husband,  or 

r  waae  available  will  be  b,.ugM  out  on  e^^^^^^^^ 

character  to  these  cnanges  m      ^^..^fjnTi  of  the  heart's  action  and  the 
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+1,  T^Unnov  of  tlie  body  and  muscular  irritability  remain  ;  in 
^Jd^^:'e'coSons  are  lostfand  tbe  body  is  cold  and  rigid ;  in  the 
third  the  b,ay  is  cold  and  pliant,  tbe  muscles  are  relaxed  and  tbe  pmts 
!ie  flexible  cadaveric  rigidity  baving  entirely  ceased.  A  fourtb  perxod  xs 
marked  by  the  access  of  putrefaction,  in  tbe  appearance  of  one  or  more 
well-known  signs  indicative  of  chemical  decomposition.  There  can  be  no 
doxxbt  ablut  the  existence  of  these  stages,  but  when  we  attexnpt  to  define 
the  precise  time  at  which  they  commence  and  succeed  each  other,  the 
ubje^ct  is  beset  with  great  difficulty.  Thus,  according  to  ^^evergx^' ^^-^^^^^^^ 
stJe  ranges  over  a  time  which  cannot  be  more  closely  defined  than  by 
stating  thf t  the  person  may  have  been  dead  from  a  few  mxnutes  to  twerrty 
hours.  Prom  the  dilferences  observed  in  difEerent  bodxes  there  would  be 
some  danger  in  fixing  these  times  too  strictly;  an4  a  medxcal  ]unst  must 
be  prepared  to  find  that  in  a  question  of  murder,  a  counsel  who  defends  a 
prisoner  will  reject  averages,  and  take  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  the 
loncrest  or  shortest  period  of  time  within  whicb  the  respective  changes 
have  been  known  to  occur.  In  spite  of  this  objection  to  medical  evidence, 
it  may  be  convenient  to  consider  the  subject  in  reference  to  the  three  stages 
or  periods  proposed  by  Devergie.  ^   -,    i  i  ■ 

First  Period.— This  is  characterised  by  the  warmtb  of  the  body  being  more 
or  less  preserved,  and  by  a  general  or  partial  relaxation  of  the  voluntary 
muscles.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  after  attentively  considering  the  various 
circumstances  special  to  each,  which  may  have  retarded  or  accelerated  the 
cooling  of  the  body,  an  inference  may  be  drawn  that  deatb  has  taken  place 
from  a  few  minutes  to  twenty  hours.  These  are  the  extreme  limits,  and  the 
time  will  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  in  the  trunk  and  extremxties, 
and  the  degree  of  rigidity  in  the  muscles,  as  well  as  in  the  parts  of  the 
body  affected,  the  neck  and  the  jaw  commonly  showing  this  condition  first 
and  the  legs  the  last.  It  is  rare  that  the  warmtb  of  the  body  is  preserved 
for  so  long  a  time  as  twenty  hours ;  in  general  it  is  sensibly  cold  within  ten 
or  twelve,  but  this  estimate  will  be  more  or  less  affected  by  the  condition 
of  the  person  who  makes  the  observation.  During  this  period,  the  muscles 
are  susceptible  of  contraction  under  the  galvanic  stimulus,  and  in  the  early- 
stage  under  the  stimulus  of  blows. 

Second  Period. — In  this  the  body  is  perfectly  cold  throughout,  and  the 
cadavei-ic  rigidity  is  well  marked.  The  muscles  are  no  longer  susceptible 
of  contracting  under  galvanic  or  mechanical  stimuli.  In  such  a  case  death 
may  have  occurred  from  ten  Jwurs  to  three  days.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a 
more  definite  opinion  than  this,  since  there  are  conditions  whicb  may 
develope  rigidity,  and  under  which  a  body  may  become  cold  in  ten  hours 
or  even  in  a  shorter  period.  In  one  instance  alx'eady  related,  a  body  was 
found  cold  and  rigid  nine  hours  after  death.  Again,  there  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  other  conditions  which  may  prevent  the  cooling  of  the  body,  and  delay 
the  occurrence  or  prevent  the  disappeai-ance  of  rigidity  for  so  long  a  period 
as  three  or  even  four  days  after  death.  The  dux'ation  of  this  stage  from  ten 
bours  to  three  days  includes  the  average  cases.  Hei'e,  again,  in  forming  an 
opinion  we  are  bound  to  regard  the  age,  the  mode  of  death,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  body  of  the  deceased  may  have  been  exposed. 

Third  Period. — The  body  is  perfectly  cold  ;  the  members  and  trunk  ai'e 
pliant,  and  are  quite  free  from  any  x'emains  of  cadaveric  rigidity.  As  this 
condition  has  ceased  spontaneously,  the  muscles  no  longer  contract  under 
the  influence  of  the  galvanic  stimulus.  Under  these  circumstances  it  mB,y 
be  assumed  that  the  person  has  been  dead  from  three  to  eight  days.  In  the 
summer  season,  however,  this  period  is  much  shorter :  it  will  more  com- 
monly bo  found  to  be  the  condition  of  bodies  wbicb  have  been  dead  from 
one  to  three  days. 
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Fourth  Period. — This  commences  with  the  access  of  putrefaction.    It  is 
first  manifested  by  a  slicjht  blueish-green  discolouration  of  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen,  and  it  gradually  spreads  throughout  the  body  in  the  manner  else- 
where described.    Any  doubt  concerning  the  reality  of  death,  must  cease 
when  the  body  has  reached  this  stage,  at  whatever  period  of  time  it  may 
manifest  itself.    Devergie  considers  this  state  to  represent  the  condition  of 
the  body  from  siaj  to  twelve  days  after  death,  but  the  fact  is  well  known  that 
putrefaction  may  manifest  itself  on  the  first  or  second  day,  and  sometimes 
as  late  as  the  twelfth  day  after  death.  These  different  periods  are  somewhat 
arbitrarily  selected,  and  they  can  be  looked  upon  only  as  affording  approxi- 
mative results.    During  the  heat  of  summer  a  body  may  undergo  in  twenty- 
four  hours  all  those  changes  which  Devergie  assigns  to  a  period  of  from 
six  to  twelve  days ;  while  in  winter  the  same  changes  may  not  be  complete 
in  a  shorter  period  than  fifteen  days.    The  power  of  giving  a  safe  medical 
opinion,  must  therefore  depend  on  an  accurate  observation  of  the  state  of 
the  dead  body  when  first  seen,  and  a  proper  estimation  of  all  the  causes  which 
influence  or  modify  the  successive  changes.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent 
want  of  precision  which  medical  evidence  necessarily  presents  in  investiga- 
tions relative  to  the  period  at  which  a  person  died,  yet  the  cases  already 
related  show  that  approximative  results  are  often  of  great  value.  When 
founded  on  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  body,  and  when  they 
are  corroborated  by  other  circumstances,  they  are  received  in  law  with  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

Cadaveric  Lividity,  or  E^jpostasis.  Ecchy mods.— There  are  certain 
external  changes  which  take  place  in  a  dead  body  before  the  access  of  or 
during  putrefaction,  to  which  it  is  necessary  that  a  medical  jurist  should 
attend  There  is  what  is  called  cadavenc  lividity,  or  hypostasis,  which  comes 
on  during  the  act  of  cooling.  At  a  still  more  advanced  period,  dark  livid 
spots  or  patches  are  met  with  in  the  skin,  to  which  the  name  of  sugillaiwn 
or  post-mortem  eccliymosis  has  been  given.  These  appearances  have  often 
been  mistaken  for  the  effects  of  violence  applied  durmg  life,  and  serious 
mistakes  have  thence  arisen.  Innocent  persons  have  been  accused  of  murder 
or  manslaughter,  and  have  been  tried  on  charges  afterwards  proved  to  be 
o-roundless.  Christison  refers  to  two  cases,  in  one  of  which  two  persons 
were  convicted,  and  in  the  other,  three  narrowly  escaped  conviction,  upon 

a  mistake  of  this  kind.  .•■     at    j        •  -t- 

A  man  named  Keir  and  his  mother  were  tried  on  the  Aberdeen  circuit 
for  the  murder  of  the  father  of  the  man.  This  case  excited  great  interest 
at  the  time,  and  for  many  years  afterwards.  The  prisoners  were  con- 
demned, but  the  only  evidence  of  any  weight  agamst  them  was  the  appearance 
of  a  broad  blue  mark  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  which  the  witnesses  com- 
pared to  that  produced  by  strangulation.  There  was,  however  great  reason 
lo  believe,  from  their  own  description  of  it,  that  it  was  to  na^^^^^^^^  change 
taking  place  after  death.  The  other  case  occurred  in  Edinburgh  Three 
men  left  a  publichouse,  intoxicated  and  quarre  ling  with  each  other  On 
the  next  morning  one  of  them  was  found  expiring  m  ^.^J^.^  ^^^^  he  d  d 
soon  after  he  was  discovered.  Two  surgeons  deposed,  that  ^J^fY  /o^^^^  .^/^^ 
inarks  of  numerous  contusions  all  over  the  body ;  and  upon  this  deposit^n 
ihe  two  companions  of  the  deceased  were  committed,  and  «;j^b«^q^^.^^^*'^.*^^^^^^ 
for  the  murder.  On  the  trial.  Bell  and  Fyfe  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Oourkat  the  apparent  contusions  were  nothing  else  than  the  livid 
mtch^es  or  hypostases^  sometimes  occur  spontaneously  on  _the  dead 

Sody  after  mlny  kind^  of  natural  death.    Of  course,  this  led  to  the  libera- 

"^^^^.^^  in  the  dead  body  must,  therefore,  be  attended 
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to  bj  the  surgeon.  They  may  be  considered,  by  dividing  them  into  those 
which  take  place  before  putrefaction,  and  those  which  take  place  afterwards. 

The  first  form,  hypostasis  (before  putrefaction),  is  dependent  on  a  stag- 
nation of  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels.    So  long  as  there  is  life,  the  oapillaiy 
circulation  continues.    This  may  be  ascertained  by  puncturing  the  skin  or 
lip  with  a  fine  needle;  if  the  capillary  circulation  is  going  on,  a  drop  of 
blood  will  escape,  otherwise  not.    When  after  death  the  capillaries  have 
lost  their  contractility,  the  blood  appears  to  stagnate  in  them  in  an  irregular 
manner,  producing  Uviclity.    The  skin  of  the  body,  although  pale  at  the 
time  of  death,  becomes  covered  during  the  act  of  cooling  by  extensive  patches 
of  a  blueish  or  slate  colour,  diffusing  themselves  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
trunk  and  limbs.    The  colour  is  sometimes  of  a  deep  purple,  often  mottled, 
but  generally  abruptly  terminating  in  the  white  skin.  These  hypostases  are 
chiefly  seen  on  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  suddenly  in  full  health,  or 
by  a  violent  death,  as  in  apoplexy,  hanging,  drowning,  suffocation  from 
charcoal  vapour,  and  other  causes.    In  the  latter  case,  it  has  been  found  in 
some  instances  to  be  especially  developed.    It  is  rarely  seen  in  the  bodies  of 
those  who  have  died  from  loss  of  blood ;  the  skin  is  in  these  cases  commonly 
pallid.    When  the  skin  in  which  the  lividity  is  seated  is  divided,  it  is  seen 
that  the  colour  is  confined  to  the  upper  layer  of  the  true  skin  (cutis),  or  to 
the  space  between  the  cuticle  and  cutis,  and  never  to  extend  through  the 
latter.    There  is  no  sanguineous  effusion,  but  apparently  a  simple  conges- 
tion in  the  minute  capillary  vessels. 

The  unruffled  state  of  the  cuticle,  the  great  apparent  extent  of  the  dis- 
coloration, the  fact  that  it  affects  many  parts  of  the  trunk  and  members,  and 
often  entirely  envelopes  the  whole  circumference  of  one  or  both  limbs,  are, 
together  with  its  abrupt  termination,  and  the  absence  of  extravasated  blood 
in  the  cellular  membrane  beneath,  circumstances  sufficient  to  distinguish  it 
irom  the  ecchymosis  produced  by  violence. 

Sometimes  this  lividity  is  disposed  in  a  peculiar  form  over  the  body.  If 
a  stout  and  muscular  person  has  died  suddenly,  and  the  body,  wrapped 
closely  m  a  sheet  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  lividity  may  be  sometimes  disposed 
m  the  form  of  a  number  of  stripes  or  bands  over  the  whole  surface-the 
congestion  of  the  vessels  taking  place  in  the  interstices  of  the  folds,  while 
the  parts  actually  compressed  remain  white.  The  appearance  of  the  body 
IS  such  that  we  can  hardly  divest  our  minds  of  the  idea  that  the  person  must 
have  been  flogged.  The  unbroken  state  of  the  cuticle,  with  the  other 
characters  ]ust  now  mentioned,  are,  however,  sufficient  to  distino-uish  this 

•        *T^-  ™^  ^^^d  of  lividity  is  sometimes 

termed  v^h^ces     It  is  often  seen  on  the  backs  of  subjects  that  have  been 

ThTn^ fl?        '        '^n^'^"  «^  uneven  surfaces. 

stmnr+W  -T  ^^^^ll-marked  case,  in  which  the  suspicion  was  so 

werefced^t^  r'V^f      !^  ^"^^^^^  "^'^^  ^^^^P^^'  which 

Tolds  of  a  sW  d!7     r  ^P?'^^^'^      correspond  exacti;  to  the 

ascertaned  S^rri'^^^^^^^  the  chest;  and  it  was  subsequently 

sTon  X  detV^  T^^^^^  deceased  had  been  treated  in  this  manner 

nniniured     The  ^^T^  "^^l  superficially  diffused,  and  the  cuticle 

cSined  ^  mentioned  at  once  satisfactorily 

seerirpleThor  rpe^^^^^^^^  These  hypostases  are  commonlj 

moment  of  death^  But  Hv!h  If  ^^^^^^  V^^''^  circulation  at  the 
itself  under  a  more  deLntW.  .  ^  '""I^'  dead  body  may  occasionally  present 
tioned.   This  is  well  Z^    -  instances  just  men- 

suddenly  from  disease  of  ^f^^^^    The  subject  of  this  case,  «3t.  33,  died 
y  rom  disease  of  the  heart.    Just  before  death  the  deceased  had 
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been  ausculated,  and  no  mavlcs  then  existed  on  the  skin.  The  body,  after 
about  eighteen  hoiu-s,  was  examined,  and  then  it  was  found  to  present,  m 
detached  places,  patches  of  discolouration,  varying  in  size  from  small  spots 
to  several  inches  in  diameter.  Although  closely  simulating  bruises  or  marks 
of  violence  during  life,  a  slight  examination  showed  that  they  were  owing 
to  hypostasis,  because  those  parts  of  the  back  and  limbs  which  were  not 
compressed  by  the  surface  on  which  the  body  of  the  deceased^  was  lying, 
were  the  only  parts  discoloured.  The  calves  of  the  legs,  the  loins,  and  the 
back  which  bore  the  pressure,  were  white.  On  cutting  into  these  patches, 
the  lavers  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  the  tissues  beneath,  were  throughout  red- 
dened by  congested  blood,  and  small  rounded  semi-coagulated  masses  oozed 
out  from  the  cellular  membrane  on  slight  pressure.         ,      .  , 

These  characters  somewhat  resembled  those  produced  by  violence  on  tUe 
livino-  body;  but  there  was  another,  and  an  unexampled  circumstance, 
in  which  the  resemblance  to  vital  ecchymosis  existed.    Around  many 
of  the  patches  there  was  a  wide  border,  or  zone,  of  a  pale  straw  colour, 
with  various  shades  of  green  and  blue,  precisely  similar  to  those  ^l^ich  arji 
seen  in  the  gradual  disappearance  of  an  ecchymosis  froni  the  living  body 
By  most  medical  jurists  it  has  been  hitherto  considered  that  the  zones  of 
colour  are  peculiax  to  vital  ecchymosis,  and  are  never  ^^^^^^^the  ecchy- 
mosis produced  after  death.    The  occurrence  of  this  case  shows  wi^j  hat 
cantion  .general  rules  should  be  framed  for  medico-legal  practice.  Had  the 
body  of  thTs  person  been  found  lying  dead  a^d  exposed  on  a  high  road,  and 
had  it  been  proved  that  another  man  had  been  seen  quarrelling  with  him 
what  mi 'ht  have  been  the  opinion  expressed  ?  We  can  scarcely  hesitate  to 
Tav  nnfaf ouSle  to  the  accused  person.    This  kind  of  ecchymosis  could 
W  beer  d  stinguished  from  that  of  violence  during  life  only  by  the 
tru£  state  Jthe  skin,  and  the  slight  effusion  of  ^ood  compar^  w^th 
the  extent  of  discoloured  surface.    It  is  worthy  of  note,  also  that  the  cluei 
It  o   hypostasis  was  in  those  parts  which  were  ---^ent  ^  ^^^^^^^ 
The  formation  of  the  coloured  zones  around  some  of  the  patches  ot  livid  ty 
was  X  eipto     by  the  fact  of  the  man  having  laboured  -der  ^^^^^^^^^ 
Jrnmv     The  serum  effused  in  the  cells,  here  acted  upon  and  diluted  the 
llnT/blood  as  tTxuded  from  the  vessels  and  diffused  it  around,  much  m 
irsame  m^nner^T^  exhalation  of  the  cellular  membrane  acts  on 

*''itueston"iln"  was  raised  on  the  trial  of  B^a 

»s^^r^eii» 

discolouration  of  "^^^^^^^^^  begins 
in  the  body,  and  witli  fluidity  ,  „ontinues  to  increase  until 

to  develope  itself  often  ''"V^^^ior^  rf^^^^^^  I*  Wears  to 

the  body  IS  cold,  capillary  vessels,  and  is 

consist  simply  in  a  Jjf  ^Xf/r^"'  of  the  blood  in  the  first 

produced  by  f  ''^*l"^irha^  clearly  proved  that  rigidity 

'«n°ZhetfInd  cmte  orthe  arteries  before  rigidity  of  the  volnutary 
affects  the  heart  and  coats  o  probable  that  in  the  contraction  of 

ninsclcs  manifests  it^^^^^^  ^  ;„  the 

tt^istSmrLK^^ 

i!lttf;itie^Tr^l'ar:rSra'b^^^^^^^^ 
the  minute  vessels  in  ^vhich  it  has  collected. 
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One  form  of  hypostasis  observed  in  the  dead  body,  is  that  which 
appears  to  proceed  from  an  infiltration  of  blood  pigment  into  the  depending 
S  of  the  body,  and  to  be  a  result  of  incipient  putrefaction.  ^They  who 
Le  much  engaged  in  inspections  are  well  aware  that  the  skm  of  the  back, 
Serially  thlt^covering  the  loins  and  buttocks,  often  presents  irregular 
d  scolourations  resembling  ecchymosis.    The  skin  of  the  back  of  the  head 
and  nape  of  the  neck  is  a^ell-known  seat  of  this  form  of  hypostasis.  On 
euttinc;  into  the  skin  of  any  of  these  parts,  it  is  found  to  be  more  or  less 
d^cobured  throughout,  and  the  fatty  tissue  is  filled  with  a  bloody  serum, 
which  readily  escapes.    In  proportion  as  putrefaction  advances,  the  dis- 
colouration becomes  greater,  passing  from  a  dark  red  to  a  g^een  colour 
The  general  characters  of  this  kind  of  hypostasis  are  so  well  marked,  that 
it  caSnot  easily  be  confounded  with  the  ecchymosis  of  violence.    The  parts 
of  the  body  in  which  it  is  known  to  occur,  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  body, 
are  circumstances  which  distinguish  it  from  all  the  other  forms  described. 
This  variety  of  hypostasis  is  true  hypostasis,  is  also  termed  sugiUation  by 
some  medical  jurists.    (On  the  subject  of  Ecchymosis,  see  Ann.  d  Hyg. 
1838,  2,  383.) 


CHAPTER  6. 

PUTREFACTION— ITS  NlTUEE  AND  PROGRESS— PKODUCTION  OF  GASES— POST-MORTEM 
HEMORRHAGE— PRESSURE  ON  THE  VISCERA— NATURE  OF  THE  GASES  OF  PUTRE- 
FACTION—CHANGES IN  THE  COLOUR  OP  THE  SKIN  AND  OTHER  ORGANS  — 
PUTREFACTION  IN  AIR- CONDITIONS  FOR  THE  PROCESS— CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH 
MODIFY  IT— INFLUENCE  OF  DISEASE  AND  CERTAIN  POISONS  — PUTREFACTION 
IN  BODIES  BURIED  IN  GRAVES  — PRODUCTION  OF  ADIPOCEEE  — ITS  CHEMICAL 
NATURE. 

Putrefaction.— By  putrefaction,  we  are  to  understand  those  chemical 
chans:es  which  take  place  spontaneously  in  dead  animal  matter,  during 
which  offensive  gases  are  evolved.  The  ultimate  effect  of  these  changes  is, 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  to  reduce  the  organic  to  the  condition  of 
inorganic  compounds  consisting  chiefly  of  water,  ammonia,  and  carbonic 
acidT  It  is  in  the  stage  of  transition  that  noxious  effluvia  are  evolved,  from 
which  the  process  derives  its  name.  These  consist  of  compounds  of  nitrogen, 
sulphur,  carbon,  and  hydrogen. 

This  process  does  not  begin  to  manifest  itself  in  the  dead  body  until 
after  the  cessation  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  and  generally  about  the  third  day. 
It  is  then  observed,  if  the  body  has  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  in  an 
apartment  of  mean  temperature  (60°  P.),  that  the  limbs  and  trunk  become 
supple  and  pliant,  and  yield  a  faint  odour.  The  skin  covering  the  abdomen 
becomes  of  a  pale  green  colour,  which  gradually  deepens.    A  similar  dis- 
coloration slowly  makes  its  appearance  in  the  chest,  between  the  ribs,  in  the 
face,  the  neck,  the  legs,  and  lastly,  in  the  arms.    The  colour  appears  to 
depend  on  the  decomposition  and  infiltration  of  the  animal  fluids,  especially 
the  blood,  into  the  skin.    In  the  neck  and  limbs  it  is  observed  to  be  more 
marked  in  the  situation  of  the  large  venous  trunks  ;  and  sometimes,  indeed, 
the  course  of  the  superficial  veins  is  accurately  traced  out  by  greenish-blue 
or  dark  lines;  these  have  been  mistaken  for  marks  of  violence.  This  change 
in  the  colour  of  the  blood  infiltrated  into  the  tissues  is  probably  owing  to 
the  action  of  ammonia  as  a  result  of  decomposition,  on  the  red  colouring 
matter.  In  a  more  advanced  state  the  blood  contains  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
as  well  as  ammonia  in  the  form  of  ammonium  sulphide  and  carbonate. 
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Its  colour  is  then  dark  brown,  almost  black,  and  it  effervesces  strongly 
when  an  acid  is  added  to  it.  Gaseous  products  are  formed,  not  only  m 
the  hollow  organs  of  the  abdomen,  but  beneath  the  skin  generally ;  so  that 
on  making  an  incision,  the  edges  of  the  skin  are  rapidly  forced  apart  or 
everted.  The  pressure  of  this  confined  gas  accounts  for  the  occasional 
escape  of  alimentary  and  fcocal  matter  from  the  outlets :— as  also  lor  the 
oscnpe  of  blood  some  days  after  death  from  wounds  mvolvmg  any  of  the 

large  veins.  ,  y, 

Thia  post-mortem  hcemorrliage  requires  one  or  two  remarks,    its  occur- 
rence formerly  o-ave  rise  to  the  most  superstitious  notions,  and  even  m  the 
present  day  an  Sndue  importance  may  be  attached  to  it  by  a  coroner's  jury. 
In  order  to  explain  this,  and  some  other  apparently  vital  phenomena 
connected  with  a  dead  body,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  those  spon- 
taneous changes  which  commence  soon  after  death.     When  a  person  has 
died  suddenly  from  violence  or  convulsive  disease,  it  may  happen  that 
within  a  short  period  the  whole  of  the  cavities,  including  the  vems,  arteries, 
and  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin,  become  distended  with  gases  derived 
from  putrefaction.     The  gases  collected  in  the  abdomen  push  back  the 
diaphragm,  in  consequence  of  which,  mucus  with  air-bubbles  issue  from  the 
mouth  and  nostrils ;  the  face  is  swollen,  and  the  eyes  are  bright  and 
prominent,  owing  to  the  blood  having  been  forced  back  to  the  head  and 
neck  by  the  distended  state  of  the  abdomen  and  viscera.     For  a  similar 
reason  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  sometimes  discharged,  escaping  into 
the  windpipe,  or  flowing  externally  by  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  That 
which,  however,  more  immediately  concerns  us  at  the  present  time,  is  the 
development  of  these  gases  within  the  heart  and  large  blood-vessels  m 
consequence  of  which  blood  may  be  forced  out  of  a  wound  made  befoi;e 
death,  long  after  all  the  phenomena  of  life  have  entirely  ceased.    If  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  bleed  a  person  immediately  before  death  without 
success,  and  the  operator  has  neglected  to  secure  the  opening  in  the  vesse 
it  may  happen  some  hours  after  death,  that  a  large  quantity  of  Wood  wdl 
escape  by  the  wound-conveying  to  those,  who  ^re  uninformed  on  these 
maUers^he  idea  that  the  person  had  again  come  to  life,  but  had  died  from 
Z  b  ceding.    An  accident  of  this  kind  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion, 
on  the  occasion  of  an  inquest  held  at  Oldham,  on  the  body  oi  Jolm  Lees 
kiUed  in  the  Manchester  riots  ;  as  also  in  the  case  of  the  Crcwn  Prince  of 
Sweden,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned    A  simi  ar  flow  of  blood 
mlv  take  place  from  a  large  incised  wound,  made  recently  before  death. 
?hfs  pos  -morteni  h^^^^^^        is  facilitated  by  pressure,  and  on  this  was 
based  that  ancient  test  of  guilt :  viz.,  the  touch  of  the  7^^^^^^;-  ,  . 
Post-mortem  haemorrhage  may  take  place  from  wounds  made  aftei  death 
rost  moittjm  iicBiiiuix    g     f''.-^  ^  Tf        blood  is  warm  and  fluid  it 
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examnnno-  the  head,  Mr.  Gibson  found  a  scalp  wound  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  lont?  at  the  junction  of  the  occipital  with  the  parietal  bone.  The 
wound  was  not  regular  but  somewhat  jagged,  and  there  was  no  effusion  on 
its  edo-es.  The  wound  had  been  produced,  and  the  bleedmg  from  it  had 
obviously  taken  place,  after  death.       ^      ,  „       .  ^  „ 

When  putrefaction  has  commenced,  and  there  is  no  open  wound  from 
which  blood  can  escape,  the  cavities  of  the  heart  may  suffer  compression 
from  the  ^^ases  generated  within  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  a  portion  of 
the  blood  may  be  thus  forced  out  of  them.  If  full  at  the  time  of  death, 
and  the  body  is  examined  within  a  week,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  cavities 
would  be  completely  emptied.  If  the  heart  is  found  empty,  and  at  the 
same  time  contracted,  its  emptiness  cannot  be  assigned^  to  the  effects  of 
putrefaction;  it  was  most  probably  the  natural  condition  of  the  organ 
shortly  after  death.  A  collapsed  and  empty  condition  of  the  lungs  has 
been  ascribed  to  pressure  from  the  gases  of  putrefaction,  the  assumption 
beino-  that  they  had  contained  air  and  blood  at  the  time  of  death.  This  is 
not  in  accordance  with  observation.  In  advanced  putrefaction  these  organs 
have  also  contained  gaseous  matter  and  dark-coloured  liquid  blood.  In 
examining  putrefied  bodies  in  cases  in  which  death  has  been  alleged  to  have 
been  caused  by  some  form  of  asphyxia,  i.e.  strangulation  or  suffocation,  it 
will  be  important  to  bear  in  mind  these  conditions  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 
The  organs  may  be  found  empty  and  collapsed ;  in  such  a  case,  it  must  not 
be  too  readily  assumed  in  order  to  reconcile  this  condition  with  the  foregone 
conclusion  of  a  violent  cause  of  death,  that  they  were  full  of  blood  or 
congested  at  the  time  of  ,death,  and  that  their  emptiness  is  owing  to  post- 
mortem changes.  It  may  be  equally  probable  that  they  were  empty  when 
the  person  died,  for  emptiness  of  the  heart  and  a  collapsed  state  of  the 
lungs  are  frequently  found  in  bodies  which  are  not  putrefied :  hence  the 
medical  opinion  in  a  given  case  can  be  only  an  inference  or  sui-mise.  Orfila 
has  observed  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  as  well  as  in  the  lungs  of 
exhumed  bodies  which  had  been  for  some  time  buried,  the  organs  having  a 
blueish  slate  colour  ('Medecine  Legale,'  4  ed.  1,  642).  In  some  instances 
the  gases  have  had  sufi&cient  force  to  expel  the  foetus  from  the  uterus  when 
the  woman  has  died  during  labour  and  undelivered.  A  case  of  this  kind 
which  was  the  subject  of  a  coroner's  inquest  at  Sydney,  in  1864,  is  reported 
in  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1864,  p.  253. 

The  gases  generated  in  the  cavities  of  the  head  and  face  by  putrefaction 
appear  to  meet  with  the  greatest  resistance  to  their  escape.  The  features 
become  generally  swollen  or  bloated,  one  or  both  eyes  may  be  protruded, 
the  eyelids  swollen  and  dark-coloured,  the  lips  swollen  and  the  tongue 
extruded  between  them,  gaseous  matter  with  fluid  escaping  in  bubbles  from 
the  mouth  and  nostrils.  As  the  skin  of  the  face  is  generally  livid  or  even 
black,  it  is  impossible,  under  these  circumstances,  to  recognize  a  person.  In 
death  from  drowning,  when  the  body  is  afterwards  exposed  to  a  warm 
atmosphere,  the  gases  of  putrefaction  are  so  copiously  produced  that  the 
head  appears  much  larger  than  natural,  and  the  skin  of  the  trunk  and 
limbs  is  distended  with  gas,  giving  to  the  whole  of  the  discoloured  body  a 
bloated  appearance. 

(rases  of  Putrefaction. — The  gases  produced  in  the  dead  body  are  in  the 
early  stages  chiefly  ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  at  a  later 
period  carbonic  acid,  ammonium  carbonate,  nitrogen,  and  marsh  gas.  The 
nature  and  quantity  of  these  gases  depend  more  on  the  degree  of  putre- 
laction  than  on  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  death.  The  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  may  be  detected  by  paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of  lead 
acetate  ;  ammonia,  by  the  vapour  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  red  litmus  paper; 
and  marsh  gas,  by  its  combustibility  and  by  the  products  of  its  combustion. 
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It.  will  generally  be  found  that  tbe  sulphuretted  hydi'ogen  is  comhined 
with  ammonia,  since  paper  impregnated  with  a  solution  of  sodium  nitro- 
prusside  acquires  a  crimson  colour  when  held  in  a  jar  containing  the  decom- 
posed viscera.  Other  gases  and  vapours,  of  which  chemistry  can  at  present 
render  no  account,  are  also  present.  On  some  occasions  the  exhalations 
have  been  of  a  most  offensive  and  nauseous  character,  and  the  tests  have 
not  indicated  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Lewis  examined  and  reported  on  the  external  condition  and  appear- 
ance of  22,000  coffins  accumulated  in  the  vaults  of  London  churches.  He 
examined  the  state  of  the  contents  of  about  one  hundred  of  these.  The 
experiments  were  made  on  the  bodies  of  persons  of  all  ages,  and  on  coffins 
which  had  been  deposited  from  a  short  period  to  upwards  of  a  century.  He 
did  not  find  therein  sulphuretted,  phosphuretted,  or  carburetted  hydrogen, 
or  any  compound  of  cyanogen.    The  gases  which  he  uniformly  detected  in 
the  coffins  and  the  vaults  were  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  atmospheric  air 
holding  putrescent  animal  matter  in  suspension.  Ammonia  was  occasionally 
found  in.  large  quantities ;  this,  when  present,  overcame  all  other  odours. 
When  absent,  the  animal  matter  had  a  smell  resembling  that  of  putrid  moist 
cheese.    He  opened  one  leaden  coffin  in  which  the  corpse  had  been  enclosed 
for  nearly  a  century  ;  the  ammoniacal  gas  which  escaped  from  it  formed 
dense  white  fumes  when  brought  into  contact  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 
It  was  so  powerful  that  the  head  could  not  remain  near  it  for  more  than  a 
few  seconds  at  a  time  (' Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.,'  Jan.,  1852,  p.  275).  The 
same  results  were  noticed  in  reference  to  a  body  which  was  exhumed  after 
six  months'  interment.    When  the  coffin  lid  was  removed  by  the  side  of  the 
o-rave  a  large  quantity  of  foetid  ammonia  escaped.    On  throwing  into  the 
coffin  some  chloride  of  lime,  dense  white  clouds  of  ammonium  chloride  were 
evolved  from  the  interior  of  the  coffin,  to  the  great  alarm  of  some  of  the 
bystanders,  who  were  not  aware  of  the  chemical  changes  produced.  It 
would  appear  that  the  air  enclosed  in  coffins  is  in  general  completely  deoxi- 
dized.   When  tested  it  was  not  inflammable,  but  was  found  m  every 
instance  to  extinguish  flame.    In  leaden  coffins  putrefaction  is  so  much 
retarded  that  the  remains  of  bodies  were  found  in  them  after  the  lapse  of  a 
century.    The  metal  is  slowly  corroded  and  changed  into  white  lead.  _ 

Gliannes  in  the  Fiscera.— During  these  changes  in  the  dead  body  various 
discolourations  take  place  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
which  often  closely  simulate  the  effects  of  disease  or  poison.    The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  maybe  found  of  various  tints— from  a  red  brown, 
becoming  of  a  brighter  red  by  exposure  to  the  air,  to  a  deep  livid  purple  or 
slate  colour,  and  sometimes  black  from  a  decomposition  of  the  blood  At 
the  greater  end,  where  the  stomach  is  in  contact  with  the  spleen  or  hver, 
the  lividity  is  often  weU  marked  and  clearly  defined  through  all  the  coats. 
The  peritoneal  or  outer  coat  is  of  a  greenish  hue,  and  the  course  of  the 
superficial  vessels  is  marked  by  greenish-brown  or  black  hues.  These 
spontaneous  changes,  which  are  the  result  of  putrefaction,  may  be  easily 
mistaken  for  the  effects  of  irritant  poisoning.    There  are       rules  that 
will  always  enable  a  medical  jurist  to  distmguish  such  cases    Much  must 
depend  on  the  progress  of  putrefaction,  and  the  period  after  death  at 
which  the  body  is  examined :  hence,  each  case  must  be  judged  by  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attend  it.    We  may  presume  that  the  redness  has  taken 
TiHce  durino-  life,  and  is  not  a  result  of  post-mortem  changes,—!.  V\  hen  it 
?s  seen  soon  after  death.    2.  When  it  is  met  with  in  parts  not  dependent, 
no?Tn  contact  with  other  organs  gorged  with  blood.    3.  When  it  is  accom- 
myed  bv  a  considerable  effusion  of  coagulated  blood,  mucus  or  flakes  o 
rmbrane  the  result  of  ulceration,  corrosion,  or  destruction  of  the  coats  of 
^e  viscera     When  the  body  is  not  inspected  until  a  long  period  after 
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^  death  ifc  is  difficult  to  distinguish  these  pseudo-morbid  appearances  from 
those  depending  on  the  action  of  irritant  poison.    In  a  really  doubtful  case 
it  is  therefore  better  to  withhold  an  opinion,  than  to  express  one  which  must 
1.  be  purely  conjectural. 

The  signs  of  internal  putrefaction  first  appear  on  the  mucous  membrane 
i;  of  the  lai'ynx  and  trachea.    It  is  impossible  to  assign  a  definite  period  to 
I  which  the  effects  produced  by  irritant  poisons  are  destroyed  by  the  process 
of  putrefaction.    If  the  poison  were  of  an  antiseptic  character,  and  the 
:  body  had  been  speedily  buried,  a  decided  redness  of  the  stomach,  as  a  result 
of  inflammation,  may  be  perceived  after  five  or  six  weeks.    On  one  occasion 
the  effects  of  arsenic  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  were  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  case  of  a  child  whose  body  had  been  interred  for  a  period 
of  twenty-eight  days;  and  in  other  cases  in  which  the  viscera  were  well 
preserved,  after  a  year  and  nineteen  months.    Of  course,  when  the  inflam- 
mation is  only  slight,  it  will  be  much  more  speedily  obliterated,  or  merge 
in  the  redness  caused  by  decomposition. 

The  effects  of  gravitation  (hypostasis)  in  leading  to  a  discolouration  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  in  the  recently-dead  body,  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  experiments  of  Trousseau  and  Rigot  have  determined,  that  the  simple 
effects  of  gravitation  will  produce  a  livid  or  even  a  red  appearance 
of  all  the  dependent  portions  of  the  intestines.    This  cadaveric  congestion, 
or  hypostasis,  has  been  long  known  to  exist  in  the  lungs ;  but  it  does  not 
;  appear  to  have  attracted  sufficiently  the  attention  of  pathologists,  in  respect 
!  to  the  stomach  and  intestines.    It  has  been  especially  remarked  by  Andral 
;  and  others,  in  the  small  intestines,  particularly  in  those  portions  found 
'  within  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis ;  and  this  last-mentioned  pathologist  noticed, 
!  that  in  a  body  placed  with  the  face  downwards  soon  after  death,  the  anterior 
i  wall  of  the  stomach  became  strongly  reddened.    As  this  effect  of  gravita- 
tion ceases  so  soon  as  the  blood  coagulates  by  the  cooling  of  the  body,  so 
does  it  follow  that  when  the  body  has  been  a  long  time  in  cooling,  it  vvill 
be  much  more  strongly  marked.  * 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  upper  part  of  the  small 
intestmes  often  presents,  during  putrefaction,  a  yellowish  or  green  tinge, 
dependmg  on  the  transudation  of  the  bile,  or  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
I  fseces  contained  in  the  colon.    This  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  appear- 
I  ance  of  poisoning  by  the  mineral  acids.    There  is,  in  these  cases,  no  soften- 
!  ing  or  corrosion,  and  the  throat  and  gullet  are  not  implicated,  as  they  are 
;  in  this  form  of  poisoning.    So,  again,  melanosis  in  the  stomach— i.e.,  a 
•  cleposit  of  black  colouring  matter  beneath  the  mucous  coat,  might  be  mis- 
taken for  the  effect  of  sulphuric  or  oxalic  acid  or  caustic  alkalies  •  but 
melanosis  is  unaccompanied  by  any  marks  of  inflammation,  corrosion  or 
;  destruction  m  the  mucous  membrane  beneath,  and  it  is  always  seen  in  well- 
aehned  spots. 

Among  the  external  changes  produced  by  incipient  putrefaction,  a 
l^fEi  1^        skin  covering  the  abdomen,  has  been  already 

^T^^^r.  I  ^,  ^^^'^^^es  a  pale  green  hue,  gradually  deepening  and 
ltded  l  «best  and  limbs.    This  colour  has  been  re- 

ithln  anv  nn?;T  ^'-^  T^""^  ^'-'^  better  fitted 

^  howeveJ  IS  n^t  «  ki""'  ^^/^^^^^i^i^g  t^e  reality  of  death.  This  sign, 
i  aftlr  dea  h  "^^ll   f  circumstances,  until  three  days 

I  should  reaiir^^n       scarcely  possible  that  a  well-informed  practitio/er 

De?cham;n  s  tid"^^^^^^^  Z^V"^'  ""^'r  -P^--^  -  °P--- 
colour  acquired  by  the  skin  of  th.  IT'"^^  '^^T  respecting  this  green 

extending\niform^ly  over  tL  k  n  ofl^TS  ''~\^  ^^^^^1^^^"? 

sio-n  of  death     2  Th  J+        ,  ^^lly,  is  the  only  real  and  certain 

M^n      death.    2.  I  he  time  at  which  this  sign  appears  after  death  varies 
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nmch ;  but  it  commonly  takes  place  in  about  three  days,  under  favourable- 
conditions  of  warmth  and  moisture.  3.  Although  discolouration  of  various 
kinds,  and  from  various  causes,  may  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  this 
characteristic  mai-k  of  death  is  always  to  bo  found  in  the  abdomen.  4. 
Apparent  death  can  no  longer  be  confounded  with  real  death,  the  abdomen 
never  becoming  coloured  green  or  blue  in  any  case  in  which  death  is  only 
apparent.  5.  This  colouring  of  the  abdomen,  the  appearance  of  which  may 
be  artificially  hastened  by  exposing  the  body  to  warmth,  will,  if  observed, 
entirely  prevent  the  possibility  of  premature  interment.  6.  There  is  no 
danger  to  public  health  from  keeping  a  body  until  the  appearance  of  the 
characteristic  sign  of  death. 


There  are  some  facts  connected  with  the  progress  of  putrefaction  as  it 
takes  place  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  earth,  or  under  water,  which  are  of 
interest  to  a  medical  jurist. 

1.  Putrefaction  in  Aie. — Putrefaction  cannot  take  place  in  the  liviwf 
body.  Some  have  conceived  that  putrefaction  might  begin  under  a 
diminished  state  of  vitality,  as  wben  a  person  is  about  to  perish  from  a 
slow  and  wasting  disease;  they  have  thus  explained  the  peculiar  odour 
perceptible  in  the  breath  and  perspiration  of  many  dying  individuals,  some 
hours  previous  to  dissolution.  But  it  is  certain  that  so  long  as  life  remains, 
no  phenomena  resembling  those  of  ordinary  putrefaction  in  the  dead  body 
are  observable.  It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  remark  in  this  place  relative 
to  local  gangrene ;  since,  although  this  may  take  place  in  a  living  body,  it 
is  only  observed  in  a  part  already  deprived  of  life,  and  does  not  involve  the 
whole  of  the  body.    It  is  a  molecular  or  partial  death. 

In  some  cases,  before  dissolution,  the  breath  has  been  observed  to  be 
luminous  :  this  has  been  ascribed  to  the  evolution  of  phosphorus,  wbich  is 
said  to  have  been  distinctly  recognized  by  its  peculiar  odour.    It  is  stated 
also,  that  the  countenance  of  a  dying  person  has,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, become  distinctly  luminous  or  phosphorescent  in  the  dark.   The  cause 
of  this  phenomenon  is  unknown,  and  so  far  as  we  are  aware  it  has  been  only 
in  advanced  cases  of  consumption  or  wasting  disease,  that  this  evolution  of 
light  from  the  countenance  shortly  before  death,  has  been  observed  (see 
cases  by  Marsh,  'Ed.  Med.  Jour.'  vol.  58,  p.  497;  and  by  Donovan  and 
Stokes,  '  Dub.  Med.  Press,'  Jan.  15,  1840).    M'Cormack  has  reported  the 
case  of  a  child,  aged  sixteen  months,  suffering  from  dentition,  m  which 
the  skin  of  the  hips  was  observed  to  be  luminous.    There  was  no  odour  ot 
phosphorus,  and  no  application  which  could  account  for  it,  had  been  made 
to  the  skin  C  Ed.  Med.  Jour.'  vol.  66,  p.  285).     The  dead  human  body 
may  become  luminous  under  incipient  decomposition.    A  I'en^^^^ble  case 
of  this  kind  occurred  in  1823-4,  in  the  dissecting-room  of  the  Webb  btreet 
School  of  Anatomy.    The  greater  part  of  a  dead  body  ^^ich  had  been 
dissected  appeared  luminous  or  phosphorescent  m  the  dark,    ihe  cause 
of  this  evolution  of  light  in  the  dying  and  dead,  is  not  well  ascertained:  m 
the  dving  it  may  possibly  be  owing  to  certain  chemical  changes  analogous 
to  decomposition,  commencing  during  life;  while,  in  the  dead,  it  may  be 
due  to  the  production  of  luminous  matter  of  a  phosphorescent  nature,  it 
is  well  known  that  certain  kinds  of  dead  fish  and  decayed  wood  become 
luminous  in  the  dark.    These  singular  facts  will  account  for  many  ot  tiie 
superstitions  which  formerly  existed. 

The  time  after  death  at  which  putrefaction  commences,  may  vary  troni 
a  few  hours  to  many  days  and  even  weeks  It  never  begins  "-td  cadavenc 
rio-iditv  has  ceased,  and  therefore  not  until  the  muscles  of  the  body  nave 
en^t^  y  o 't  their  irritability.  Whatever  conditions  of  the  body  dunng  h  e 
ofafS  death  may  operate  to  cause  the  disappearance  of  muscular  irnta- 
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bilifcr  will  pari  passu  accelerate  rigidity  and  putrefaction,  and  vice  versa. 
There  are  three  primary  conditions  which  are  indispensable  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  process  in  a  dead  body.  These  are :  1st,  a  certain  _  tempera- 
tore  •  2nd  the  presence  of  moisture  ;  and  3rd,  the  free  access  of  air.  Ihere 
are  many'  other  conditions  of  a  secondary  kind  which  may  retard  or 
accelerate  its  commencement,  and  when  established,  may  affect  its  progress 
and  duration.    These  will  be  considered  in  their  order.  _ 

Temperahire.—The  process  is  found  to  go  on  most  favourably  m  a 
temperature  varying  from  70°  to  100°  F.  It  will  commence,  other  circum- 
stances concurring,  at  any  temperature  above  50  F.;  but  at  J^.  it 
appears  to  be  wholly  arrested.  The  dead  body  may  thus  be  preserved  a 
considerable  time  in  snow,  ice,  or  in  frozen  soil ;  but  if,  after  removal,  it  is 
exposed  to  a  temperature  between  70°  and  100°  F.,  the  ordinary  putrefac- 
tive changes  are  stated  to  take  place  with  more  than  their  usual  rapidity. 
Erman  states  thai;  the  body  of  Prince  Menchikof,  one  of  the  favourites 
of  Peter  I.,  was  exhumed  at  Beresov,  in  1821,  after  a  burial  of  ninety- 
two  years  in  the  frozen  soil  of  Siberia.  Although  so  long  a  time  had 
elapsed,  the  body  had  undergone  but  little  change.  The  heart  and  some 
other  parts,  with  a  portion  of  the  grave-clothes,  were  removed  and  sent 
to  the  descendants  of  the  deceased  ('  Travels  in  Siberia,'  vol.  1,  p.  462). 
But  a  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  preservative  or  antiseptic 
power  of  cold,  is  exhibited  in  the  discovery  of  the  body  of  an  ancient 
elephant  {elephas  primtgenms),  the  race  of  which  was  extinct  before  the 
historical  period,  in  a  mass  of  ice  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Lena  in 
Siberia,  in  1805  ('  Quart.  Journ.  of  Sci.,'  vol.  8,  p.  95). 

A  low  temperature  is  said  to  arrest  putrefaction  by  congealing  the  niois- 
ture  within  the  animal  body ;  but  this  explanation  is  not  of  itself  sufficient, 
since  a  body  at  33°,  has  no  more  tendency  to  putrefy  than  one  at  or  below 
32°  F.  It  is  said,  again,  that  a  certain  temperature  is  essential  to  the 
combination  of  the  gaseous  elements  of  the  body  during  putrefaction,  as  well 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  gaseous  products  resulting  from  their  union.  At 
a  high  temperature  again,  i.e.  about  212°  F.,  putrefaction  is  arrested.  The 
soft  animal  solids  lose  their  water,  become  hard  and  brittle  masses,  and  may 
now  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  without  undergoing  any  further  change. 
A  heat  between  100°  and  212°  F.  may  also  speedily  put  a  stop  to  the  process, 
by  causing  a  rapid  evaporation  of  the  water  contained  within  the  solids. 
They  become  thereby  dried.  Thus  it  is  that  bodies  buried  in  the  hot  and  arid 
sands  of  Egypt  are  dug  up,  many  years  after  interment,  in  the  state  of 
desiccated  mummies,  putrefactive  decomposition  having  been  long  since 
arrested.  The  effect  of  temperature  on  this  process  is  strikingly  seen  in 
the  influence  of  season.  A  dead  body  exposed  to  air  during  summer,  when 
the  thermometer  is  above  60°  or  70°  F.,  may  undergo  more  marked  putre- 
factive changes  in  twenty-four  hours,  than  a  similar  body  exposed  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  in  winter.  This  is  a  fact  which  demands  consideration, 
when  an  opinion  is  required  to  be  formed,  respecting  the  date  of  death 
of  a  body  concerning  which  nothing  is  known. 

Light  has  not  been  found  to  have  any  influence  over  the  process. 
The  presence  of  moisture. — Unless  the  animal  substance  is  impregnated 
with  water  or  moisture  it  is  impossible  that  putrefaction  can  take  place. 
The  animal  solids  commonly  contain  sufficient  water  for  the  spontaneous- 
establishment  of  the  process.  In  a  human  body  weighing  150  lbs.  there- 
are  about  100  lbs.  of  water.  The  soft  organs  differ  much  from  each  other 
in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  liquid  contained  in  them,  and  therefore  in  the 
degree  in  which  they  are  prone  to  putrefaction.  Thus  the  brain  and  the 
eye  are  in  this  respect  contrasted  with  the  teeth,  bones,  hair,  and  nails. 
The  fluids  of  the  eye  are  rapidly  decomposed,  while  the  teeth  and  hair  may 
VOL.  I.  H 
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remain  for  centuries  unchanged.  Quekett  examined  a  portion  of  dried 
human  skin  with  hair  upon  it,  which  had  been  exposed  for  many  centuries 
on  a  door  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  and  also  other  portions  taken  trom 
the  church  doors  of  Hadstock  and  Copford  in  Essex  He  found  upon 
them  some  hairs,  which  were  proved  by  the  microscope  to  be  ^^J^ 
confirming  the  old  tradition  that  the  skins  of  persons  .^J^^ /^^^.^X^^*'^^^ 
sacrilege  were  nailed  to  the  doors  of  the  churches  which  they  had  robbed 
.{'Ed.  Month.  Jour.,'  July,  1848,  p.  63).  ^  . 

If  the  organic  substance  is  deprived  of  its  water,  putrefaction  is  ar- 
rested  Gay^Lussac  found  tha,t  flesh  might  be  preserved  for  a  considerable 
vevioX  simply  by  suspending  it  under  a  bell-glass  placed  in  a  dxsh  of  f  used 
Scium  chloride.  Albumen  and  gelatin,  deprived  of  water,  or  dried  by 
ca  c  nm  chloride,  have  been  kept  in  a  dry  state  for  a  period  of  twenty 
velrnur  Bg  which  time  they  have  been  exposed  to  air  and  a  favourable 
iernp^r^^^^^^  undergoing  putrefaction.    An  excess  of  water,  how- 

ever! tends  to  retard  and  mWy  the  process;  thus,  by  allowing  a  current 
of  water  to  fall  on  animal  matter,  it  may  be  preserved  for  a  long 
Water  in  excess  seems  to  retard  putrefaction  by  nierely  cutting  off 
tS  access  of  air.  By  long  contact  it  produces  an  alteration  m  the  soft 
cinb'ds  converting  them  into  a  white  substance.  .    i.  • 

""''tflZce  of  Sn-Putrefaction  may  take  place  to  a  ^''S"  -  -^^^^^^^^ 
.■>o„,1bt,Hv  of  air  but  tlie  process  is  soon  arrested ;  and  thus  bodies  seaiea 
^ermanX  in  I'eaden  coffins  are  found  perfect,  and  may  be  after 
?"yW  periods  of  time.  Tbe  products  in  all  c»»ses  m  7^-^  a™; 
Il,Xd  are  chieflv  of  an  ammoniacal  nature.  Air  operates  by  its  tree 
tf^L  combining  with  the  tissues,  and  forming  gaseous  and  Uquld 

although  heat  and  moisture  are  pres^^^^^^      putrefaction  that  the  oxygen 

sho^rdS/fsTratij^^ 

In  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  P^P^^  *  tkee  of " 

SHn  a  second  ^xpertaent,  * "-^  - -'™^^i;,\^pti^l'f"eve^^^^^^^^ 
of  thirty-two  weeks,  or  224  days ;  and  m  a  fourth  a  perioa  o 
months^  The  last  experiment  was  e— J^tS^a  its  red  colour,  fnd 
teen  months  the  muscle  ^'^^P.^'^'if.'i;"  *™Xm^^^  These  experimente 
had  undergone  no  change  ^'^^'^'H^H^^^^^  a  room  not  below  40° 
were  carried  on  'i"'!^^*'' ^"1'°°"  80°  F.  in  summer.  As 

in  the  winter  season,  but  '"^''^l' f X'T'^^ef^^Lr  the  gas  was,  of  course, 
the  yessel  containing  the  g-^  ™s  Placed  ^ver  wate        S         '  t,.,. 

always  saturated  with  aqueous  ™P°"- ,  ^  ^3  °  ,„o^ed.  In  some  parallel 
faetiin  were  tteretore  present^  i^UJftirVad  gone  on  to  a  full  extent 
experiments  m  air  and  "W^^  j   ^  a  free  state,  is 

tmi"^fnV-Tssa:;forr«ion  of  the  so^f?  parts  of  the  body  by 

nhetfluence  of  ^^rr?'''':::^^^'^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
oxygen.  It  ^f^^^^:^tf::'<^m^^^  Dry  al-etards  putrefaction 
tI^.rZ^:^l^^"^^^^^^-    H-id  air  accelerates  the  process,  by 
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giving  rise  to  an  opposite  effect.  Air  in  motion,  as  a  brisk  wind,  retards 
the  process,  since,  cceteris  paribus,  evaporation  is  greater.  Air  at  rest,  as 
the  calm  still  atmosphere  of  a  close  apartment,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  favour- 
able to  the  process.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  conditions 
most  favourable  to  the  putrefaction  of  a  dead  body  are  a  temperature  of 
about  70°  F.  in  a  humid  and  tranquil  atmosphere.  It  has  been  observed  that 
when  putrefaction  has  once  begun  in  a  part  of  the  body  it  has  rapidly 
extended  itself  throughout  the  whole.  It  seems  as  if  the  first  products 
acted  as  a  kind  of  ferment,  to  induce  chemical  changes  throughout  the 
mass. 

Modifying  conditions. — There  ai'e  some  circumstances  which  modify  the 
progress  and  duration  of  the  process.  They  chiefly  relate  to  the  condition 
of  the  body  at  the  time  of  death.  Orfila  thought  that  age  and  sex,  as  well 
as  peculiarity  of  constitution,  had  some  influence,  but  there  are  no  facts  to 
confirm  this  view. 

Fat  and  flabby  bodies  are  observed  to  undergo  putrefaction  more  readily 
than  those  which  are  thin  and  emaciated.  Connected  with  tbe  state  of  the 
body,  we  may  also  mention  the  influence  which  wounds  or  bruises,  or  muti- 
lations of  any  kind,  have  over  this  process.  Those  parts  which  at  the  time 
of  death  are  affected  by  contused  or  incised  wounds,  ecchymosis,  or  extrav- 
asation, rapidly  pass  into  a  state  of  putrefaction.  Thus,  in  examining 
bodies  which  have  been  subjected  to  violence  during  life,  contusions  and 
ecchymoses  may  appear  greatly  aggravated  in  extent,  unless  the  examiner 
be  aware  that  such  parts  become  more  speedily  decomposed. 

The  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  from  acute  diseases  have  been 
observed  to  putrefy  more  readily  than  those  of  persons  who  have  died  from 
wasting  and  chronic  disease.  In  the  numerous  examinations  of  the  dead 
made  at  Guy's  Hospital  by  Wilks  he  observed,  as  a  rule,  that  the  bodies 
of  those  who  had  been  long  ill,  and  were  emaciated,  remained  unchanged 
for  a  longer  time  than  those  who  bad  died  from  acute  disease  ('Guy's 
Hosp.  Eep.,'  1863).  It  would  appear  as  if  some  diseases  had  either 
directly  or  indirectly  a  retarding  influence  over  the  process.  It  has  been 
also  remarked  that  the  bodies  of  plethoric  persons  who  have  died  suddenly 
while  in  good  health  have  undergone  rapid  decomposition.  In  persons 
who  have  died  from  asphyxia,  as  by  drowning,  suffocation,  or  strangula- 
tion, the  bodies  are,  cceteris  parihtcs,  observed  to  putrefy  with  great  rapidity ; 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  all  those  parts  of  the  body  which  at  the  time  of  death 
are  irritated,  congested,  or  inflamed  are  rapidly  attacked  by  the  putrefactive 
process. 

Conflicting  statements  have  been  made  regarding  the  process  of  putre- 
faction in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  from  certain  poisons.  Thus 
it  has  been  stated  that  in  death  from  prussic  acid,  morphia,  and  other 
vegetable  poisons,  putrefaction  generally  commences  early  and  progresses 
with  rapidity  ;  while  strychnine  has  been  supposed  to  exercise  a  retarding 
poisoning  by  vegetable  narcotico-irritants  the  blood  is  observed 
to  be  trequently  dark-coloured  and  very  liquid,  and  it  may  therefore  have 
unclergone  some  chemical  change  which  may  render  it  more  prone  to 
fnvTJr  fl°''l-  observations  elsewhere  made  will  at  once  account 

mf Pf]  LTf o  statements,  and  show  that  putrefaction  may  be  accele- 

modP  in  1  ^  .^"^^'^       ^"^^^^"^^  P0i«°^.  according  to  the 

Thi  whpw       °P^^^^e«  muscular  system  at  the  time  of  death, 

eular  TrriLbilX  ^'"^'/"'^'^y^        ^^P^^^^^'  exhausting  the  mus- 

slowlv  but  Ll^  frequent  convulsive  fits,  putrefaction  tikes  place 
sunerv^upf  r  irritability  is  destroyed  before  death,  it  speedily 

supervenes,  and  runs  through  its  stages  rapidly.    As  a  general  rule,  putre- 
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faction  is  not  set  up  in  a  body  so  long  as  cadaveric  rigidity  rj^mams  in  the- 
mnscles.    When  this  condition  comes  on  late,  and  lasts  for  a  long  time  i 
S  slow  in  appearing,  whatever  maybe  the  nature  of        poison :  unde^ 
opposite  -'itions%atr^^^^^^^^^ 

cumstances  are  favourable.  In  a  death  trom  nicotine,  in\\uic 

irritability  appeared  to  be  destroyed,  Putrefaction  commenced  early  and  m 

a  few  honrs  had  made  great  progress.    The  body  was  bloated,  and  the 

"rpTisort'cl"  -^^^  --^^  *  '^^'^^  '1 

Some  poisons,  Dycne        ^        putrefaction,  at  least  to  a  very  great 

rgr^e  This' •  nCa  well-knownV%erty  of  arsenic,  and  in  the  aHs  th- 
aegree.    x  uio  i  „„j  oa  jiti  nntisentic.    When  a  solution  ot  it  is 

P'TedlntleU^rts'^  a  dead  boSr,^t  tends  to  preserve  it  for  a  long 
injected  into  the  arteries  o  ^  ^.      f  persons  poisoned  by 

time  from  putrefaction.    In  examining  tne  do  1  ^ 

spleen,  and  heart  also  P^eservea  du  ^  ^  the  pathological  changes 
vative  effects  are  occasionally  s^ch  that  1  ^^^e^e^^*^^  ^  ^J^  ^,^,1  two 
in  the  mncons  -rnbran^wel^^^^^^^^  ad-^tted  that  thil  pre- 

years  m  the  grave.    At  the  same  time  i  ^^^^ 

Lrvative  property  is  ^^^^^  ^^^^  from  the  effects  of 

into  the  error  of  affirming  that  t^e  person  na 

arsenic  becanse  the  ^^^^era  are  mnch  putrefaecL    ine  g       J  ^^^^ 

poison  may  ^t^,  1.  ~ 

been  given  to  the  aeceaseu.    j.  c  rr^pdical  men  that  they  are 

so  well  ^^f/tUf  for  tTL^Lewes  SuJass., 
seldom  disputed.    JN  eyertneiebb  m  non-occurrence 

1849,  Ee^.  V.  Geenn^/),  an  f  ^^P*  .^^\^^J,'enL,  to^a^^^^  cause.  The 
of  putrefaction,  in  a  case  of  P^^f  ^^^^<.^ J.^'^^f'  1848  and  his  body  was 
deceased,  Richard  Geering,  died  on  Sept.  13  than  seven 

exhumed  Ap.  27,  1849,  after  -  aid  u^^^^^^ 

xnonths.  When  the  coffin  was  op  n^^^^^^^^^  ^tate  of  pre- 

were  much  decomposed.    The  ^^^era  wer  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

servation.     The  substance  of  the  ^eart  jas  q  ^^^^^^^^  ^ 

found  in  well-marked  quantity  m  all  t^^f  .^P^^         the  body,  he  had 
village  undertaker  ^as  called  to  prove  tha^^^^^ 
placed  a  slab  of  wood  ^^^jdiately  above  the  comn 

Lth  from  it.    An  attempt  wa^^-s  made  to  aceo,  thesis 
tion  of  the  body  irrespective  of  t^e  action  ot  arsen  ^^^^^ 
was  inadmissible.    A  slab  of  ^t  '^a,  it  would  influence  it  in 

course  of  putrefaction  m  a  grave ;  and  it  it  a  ^^^^ 
all  parts  equally.  In  this  -f^Vd  t^e  :bd^^  are 
preserved  in  which  arsenic  was  ^^^^^J^ jf^^  it^  ordinary  course,  were 
commonly  the  first  to  nn^ergo  putretacuon  ^^^^ 

here  less  changed  than  the  ^therjr^^^^^^^^ 

45  T3  19V    Zinc  chloride,  a  powerful  irritant  p        ,    combining  with  the 

tissues.  In  tie  case  of  f'^l^'ll^l^^f^  all  the  organs  were  found  pre- 
was  exhumed  after  t^^'^.  penetratSd  even  to  the  ovaries 

served;  they  hthe  ca^^  of  Harriet  Lan.  (1876  ,  her 

the  ?^  *^:trr;tea  the  body  hy  the  use  of  chlonde 

7lteTiuTrrhsknee  a^ed  a^^^^^  —  -     ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Accelerators  <>/ ^''''ffZ^lo  vvoZtJ  of  accelerating  the  proees^ 
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The  mineral  acids  and  alkalies,  in  a  concentrated  state,  act  powerfully  as 
solvents  of  the  soft  structures  of  the  body:  but  they  destroy  it  by 
immediately  corroding  it,  and  not  by  producing  any  changes  in  it  analo- 
gous to  putrefaction.    Persons  who  have  been  guilty  of  murder  have 
endeavoured,  but  ineffectually,  to  destroy  the  dead  human  body  rapidly ; 
— sometimes  by  attempting  fco  burn  it,  and  at  other  times  by  the  use  of 
fliitric  acid,  lime,  or  chloride  of  lime.    The  attempt  has  generally  failed.  Dr. 
Webster  endeavoured  to  dispose  of  the  dead  body  of  Dr.  Parkman  by  employ- 
ing various  chemical  reagents,  but  without  effect.    In  the  case  of  the 
Mannings  (Reg.  v.  Manning  and  wife,  0.  0.  C.  Oct.,  1849),  it  came  out  in 
■evidence,  that  the  body  of  the  deceased  O'Connor  was  buried  in  a  hole 
beneath  the  stone  floor  of  a  kitchen.    The  two  prisoners,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  body,  poured  over  it  a  pint  and  a  half  of  vitriol,  and  then 
"Covered  it  with  fresh  burnt  lime,  which  was  slaked  upon  it  under  the  idea 
■that  this  would  rapidly  destroy  it;  but  the  body  was  disinterred,  and  all 
,the  facts  necessary  to  show  that  the  deceased  had  been  murdered,  were 
clearly  brought  out.    At  the  trial  it  was  stated  by  one  of  the  medical 
witnesses  that  lime  would  certainly  cause  a  dead  body  to  decompose  more 
.Tapidly,  that  the  features  would  be  thereby  much  disfigured,  and  the  brain 
reduced  to  a  fluid  state.    This  theory  was  set  up  in  order  to  account  for 
ithe  apparently  rapid  putrefaction  of  the  body,  compared  with  the  time  that 
•deceased  had  been  missing ;  but  this  was  sufficiently  accounted  for  without 
resorting  to  this  hypothesis,  by  the  season  of  the  year  (August)  and  the 
superficial  interment.    The  medical  opinion  here  given  regarding  the  effect 
of  lime,  was  in  accordance  with  a  popular  view  which  appears  to  be 
incorrect.    Some  years  previously  to  the  trial  of  the  Mannings,  the  dead 
body  of  a  child,  placed  in  a  box  and  covered  with  lime,  was  brought  to  the 
author  for  examination  in  reference  to  a  charge  of  infanticide.  Considering 
•the  period  of  death  and  the  season  of  the  year,  the  body  was  in  a  better  state 
of  preservation  than  might  have  been  expected.    The  abdomen  and  lower 
extremities,  which  had  been  completely  covered  with  powdered  lime,  were 
very  well  preserved.    There  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  lime  had  exer- 
cised any  accelerating  influence.    On  the  contrary  it  had  probably  retarded 
putrefaction  by  keeping  off  air.    A  stiff  cream  of  lime  has  no  corrosive  or 
caustic  action  on  the  skin  or  muscles ;  its  chief  use  in  the  tanning  of  skins 
is  not  to  corrode  them,  but  to  combine  with  and  remove  the  fatty  portions. 
Comparative  experiments  were  performed  with  powdered  lime  partially 
^slaked  by  exposure,  on  portions  of  raw  flesh.    The  flesh  acquired  a  greenish 
•colour  on  the  outside,  but  was  speedily  dried  by  the  action  of  the  lime 
and  after  five  weeks  it  was  found  that  putrefaction  had  become  arrested, 
and  the  flesh  was  harder  and  firmer  than  a  similar  portion  which  had 
been  exposed  to  air  during  the  same  period  ('Med.  Gaz.,'  1850,  p.  20). 
John  Davy,  from  the  results   of   his  experiments,  has  arrived  at  a 
similar  conclusion.    With  the  exception  of  cuticle,  hair,  and  nail,  which 
were  softened  by  the  action  of  wet  lime,  he  found  that  this  alkaline  earth 
did  not  exercise  any  destructive  or  corrosive  power  on  animal  substances 
generally,  or  had  any  effect  in  promoting  their  decomposition.    On  the  con- 
•trary,  m  the  dry  state,  it  exerted  a  preservative  and  decidedly  antiseptic 
power,  arresting  putrefaction  even  after  it  had  commenced  ('  Med.  Gaz.,' 
Jan.  1850).  ^  ' 

2.  PuTEEFACTiON  IN  THE  EiETH.— Exhumations  are  occasionally  required 
lor  me  purposes  of  3ustice,  and  it  is  under  these  circumstances  that  oppor- 
tunities may  occur  for  observing  the  progress  of  putrefaction  in  the  dead. 
Unfortunately  the  results  of  these  observations  have  hitherto  led  to  no 
satisfactory  conclusions ;  for  sometimes  one  body  has  been  found  more 
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decomposed  after  six  or  eight  months'  burial,  than  another  which  has  lain 
interred  for  a  period  of  eighteen  months  or  two  years. 

From  facts  hitherto  collected,  especially  from  the  researches  made  by 
Orfila,  it  would  appear  that  the  changes  which  take  place  are  similar  to 
those  described  in  speaking  of  putrefaction  in  air.    There  is  m  the  first 
instance  a  discolouration  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  owing  to  decompo- 
sition taking  place  more  readily  in  the  contents  of  the  viscera.    The  skm 
of  the  whole  body  becomes  green,  and  the  epidermis  loose  and  easily 
detached  by  pressure  or  friction.    The  muscles  also  acquire  a  dark  green 
colour,  become  more  or  less  pulpy,  and  in  the  course  of  time  lose  their  fibrons 
character.    The  lungs  are  distended  with  gases,  and  completely  fill  the 
cavity  of  the  chest.    The  heart  and  liver  are  softened,  and  acquire  a  dark 
slate  colour.   The  same  change  is  observed  in  the  spleen  and  kidneys — the  fat 
around  the  latter  organs  being  commonly  white  and  firm.  The  whole  of  these 
organs  will  be  found  much  reduced  in  size :  thus  the  liver  may  weigh  no 
more  than  a  pound  or  twenty  ounces.    The  surfaces  of  the  soft  organs, 
especially  of  the  liver,  frequently  present  small  circular  patches  of  a  hard 
white  crystalHne   substance,  which  is  insoluble  in  water.    It  consists 
chiefly  of  crystals  of  calcium  phosphate  with  organic  matter,  and  in  some 
instances  associated  with  triple  ammonium  and  magnesium  phosphate.  The 
author  has  found  these  crystalline  deposits  in  bodies  which  have  been  ex- 
humed  at  periods  varying  from  one  to  three  years  after  interment.  When 
the  process  is  farther  advanced,  the  soft  organs  are  filled  with  vesicles  of 
ffas  and  float  on  water.    The  stomach,  intestines,  and  urinary  bladder  have 
their  mucous  surfaces  stained  with  patches  of  a  brown,  green,  or  deep 
slate  colour.    Sometimes  these  stains  are  are  of  a  coaly  blackness,  itie 
coats  of  the  stomach,  if  entire,  may  be  closely  adherent.    They  are  very 
thin  difficult  to  separate,  and  are  frequently  ruptured  in  the  attempt  to 
'   examine  them.    All  the  contents  may  have  disappeared  with  the  exception 
of  a  thin  layer  of  a  black  substance,  which  is  probably  decomposed  blood. 
The  lining  membrane  is  sometimes  covered  with  deposits  of  small  haid 
crystals  of  calcium  phosphate,  or  ammonium  and  magnesium  phosphate. 
These  must  not  be  mistaken  for  crystals  of  white  arsenic.    The  stomach  and 
intestines  may  be  stained  of  a  deep  orange  or  yellow  colour        ^ile  This 
may  be  identified  by  its  forming  a  green-coloured  solution  J^^en  ^^^^^j^^^^^ 
hyd^rochloric  acid.    The  marks  of  irritant  poisoning,  ^^^^f^^'l.^f^''^ 
loo-ical  changes  in  the  viscera,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  death  trom 
Xn  are  now  lost  in  the  discolourations  produced  by  putrefaction.  As 
?h T^ricess  advances,  the  body  becomes  covered  with  f a% — 
reddish-brown  colour,  and  the  interstices  are  filled  with  the  common  blue, 
white  orTeen  mould,  intermixed  with  another  reddish-coloured  fungus, 
^he  ^k^n  Ind  sSt  pa^ts  become  thin,  fall  off  in  places,  and  expose  the 
bones     ThTco^erin^B  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  -  -  colk^^^^^^^  as  to  be 

i.  con^ct  "/^^t^^^^^^^^^  i^';ar— ^  iX 

saderably  reduced  in  bulk    and  ^  J  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

adipocere.  .^he  viscera  are  a^so  intermixed,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
except  the  stomach  and  duodenum^  s^^^  ,    way  be  found  incorpo- 

''rfw'ith^r  Ws  oTiig^to  t^^^^^^^  of  the  diph-gm  ;  and  the 

rated  with  one  exhumation,  after  four  years'  burial, 

brain  completely  collapse^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  softwhitish- 

'""l  ^'^'J.irs  deposed  xrcondensed  layers.  It  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
yellow  mass  ^isposea  in  co  ^      .  rpj^        iods  of  time  over 

the  stomach  f  rom  the  1^^^^^^^  examining  exhumed  bodies, 

.which  the  author  has  ^^^^^  °PP°^,  I,       eas^e  of  Peter  Ma.cer, 

^Z:7:it^sZ:^^^^^      at  Bosto^  in  1862,  after  eight  years'  burial  lU. 
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a  damp  grave,  the  body  was  in  fragments,  tlie  soft  parts  loosely  adhering  to 
the  bones,  immersed  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  the  coffin.  The  muscles, 
soft  oro-ans,  and  skin  were  converted  into  a  white  sodden  mass,  in  which 
no  or<^aa  or  part  could  be  identiEed.  The  mass  had  a  fibrous  structure  : 
it  contained  oily  matter,  and  had  a  very  offensive  odour  like  decayed  cheese. 
The  bones  were  of  a  dark  colour :  they  could  be  drawn  perfectly  clean  out 
of  the  soft  parts.  The  water  of  the  coffin  contained  ammonium  phosphate, 
and  sulphate,  with  animal  matter. 

At  this  period  the  features  are  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  form  of  the 
skull  and  skeleton  generally,  is  apparent.  In  a  still  more  advanced  stage, 
scarcely  any  traces  of  the  soft  organs  are  to  be  met  with.  The  muscles,  if 
not  already  changed  as  above  described,  pass  into  the  condition  of  brown, 
foliaceous  masses.  This  is  chiefly  observed  in  those  bodies  which  have  been 
buried  in  a  dry  gravelly  soil.  The  bones  are  disarticulated,  the  long  bones, 
giving  the  perfect  outline  of  the  skeleton,  while  the  short  and  flat  bones, 
fncluding  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  with  the  base  of  the  skull,  are  converted 
into  a  brownish- white  pulverulent  mass,  mixed  perhaps  with  the  friable 
remains  of  the  wooden  coffin  in  which  the  body  was  buried. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  assign  any  definite  period  of  time 
to  these  changes,  or,  from  an  observation  of  them,  to  give  any  certain 
opinion  respecting  the  length  of  time  which  a  body  has  been  interred.  The 
reason  is  obvious  :  bodies  undergo  these  changes  with  very  different  degrees 
of  rapidity,  even  when  they  have  been  interred  under  similar  circumstances. 
In  one  body,  buried  for  a  period  of  nine  months,  and  in  another  for  thirteen 
months,  there  were  no  traces  of  the  coverings  of  the  abdomen  to  be  dis- 
covered ;  in  a  third,  these  coverings  were  found  almost  entire  after  a  burial 
of  twenty-three  months ;  yet  these  three  bodies  had  been  wrapped  in  cloth 
of  the  same  texture,  and  buried  by  the  side  of  each  other  in  coffins  of  the 
same  kind  of  wood  (Orfila).  In  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  about  two 
thousand  bodies  from  St.  Andrew's  churchyard  for  the  Holborn  Yiaduct, 
some  bodies  were  found  well  preserved.  They  were  mummified,  dry  and 
like  tanned  leather.  In  one  case,  that  of  a  man,  the  clothes  were  quite  per- 
fect ;  in  another,  that  of  a  lady  whose  body  had  been  buried  considerably 
over  a  century,  the  lace  on  the  grave-clothes  was  perfect  and  only  slightly 
changed  in  colour. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  soft  parts  are  entirely  destroyed  in  a  period 
of  from  seven  to  ten  years ;  but  this  must  depend  on  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  body  is  buried,  i.e.,  the  kind  of  coffin,  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  depth  of  the  grave.  Devergie  states,  that  in  one  instance  he 
met  with  no  trace  of  a  shroud  in  a  body  which  had  been  buried  three  years 
and  a  half,  while  in  another  a  portion  was  discovered  after  seven  years' 
interment.  The  author  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  grave  in  which  a 
body  had  been  buried  twenty-five  years.  Soft  fragments  of  the  coffin  of  a 
dark  brown  colour  were  found,  but  of  the  body  only  the  skull  (excepting  the 
base)  and  some  portions  of  the  long  bones  remained.  In  an  adjoining  grave, 
nearly  the  entire  skeleton  was  discovered  lying  at  full  length,  surrounded  by 
the  decomposed  coffin.  This  was  after  thirty-four  years'  burial,  and  the  bones 
were  nearly  all  perfect.  He  also  found  here  traces  of  the  shroud  on  the  inside 
of  what  had  been  part  of  the  coffin-plate,  and  the  texture  of  linen  was  made 
evident  by  submitting  it  to  the  microscope.  Unless  the  body  has  been 
buried  m  metal,  or  converted  into  adipocere,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  of 
the  soft  parts  will  be  found,  in  a  soil  favourable  for  decomposition,  after  ten 
or  twelve  years.  They  may  exist  as  a  sort  of  unctuous  fat  mixed  with  the 
wood  and  earthy  matter,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
admit  of  identification.  Perhaps  the  usual  period  for  the  destruction  of  the 
soft  parts  in  thm  wooden  coffins  may  be  taken  at  about  ten  years.  ; 
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In  most  instances  of  judicial  exhumation  the  period  of  interment  is  well 
known,  and  no  opinion  is  required  of  a  medical  witness  on  this  matter.  The 
only  case  on  which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  is,  where  a 
skeleton  or  some  bones  have  been  discovered  lying  loosely  in  the  soil.  This 
pait  of  the  subject  will  be  considered  hereafter.  Great  embarrassment 
might  exist  in  defining  the  period  of  interment  in  an  unknown  case,  when 
a  body  has  been  buried  in  a  coffin ;  but  this  does  not,  for  obvious  reasons, 
occur  in  practice.  The  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  by  a  violent  death 
are  commonly  buried  superficially  in  loose  ground  without  a  coffin ;  hence 
the  data  obtained  by  examining  the  progress  of  decomposition  of  bodies 
placed  in  coffins,  even  if  they  were  more  precise,  could  rarely  be  available 
for  practical  purposes.  As  the  teeth,  the  bones,  and  the  hair  are  among  the 
most  indestructible  parts  of  the  body,  it  will  be  necessary  in  an  exhumation 
to  look  for  any  portions  of  these  that  may  remain.  They  often  throw  light 
upon  the  age  and  sex  of  the  individual,  and  serve  to  determine  questions  of 
identity. 

The  circumstances  which  modify  the  progress  of  putrefaction  in  the 
earth  may  be  in  some  measure  anticipated  from  what  has  been  already  said 
of  this  process  in  air.  Among  them  may  be  enumerated  the  period  during 
which  the  body  may  have  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  before  interment, 
the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  buried,  and  the  depth  of  the  grave,  with 
other  circumstances,  the  pi-ecise  influence  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate. 
There  are  a  few  special  conditions  which  may  affect  the  decomposition  of 
bodies  buried  in  the  earth ;  and  without  a  knowledge  of  them  a  witness  may 
be  led  to  express  an  erroneous  opinion.    The  most  important  are — 

Bate  of  interment. — It  is  well  ascertained  that  a  body  putrefies  much 
more  rapidly  in  air  than  in  any  other  medium  ;  hence,  if  it  be  kept  long 
exposed  before  it  is  interred,  putrefaction  will  take  place  much  more  readily, 
and  advance  to  a  much  greater  extent,  than  if  it  had  been  buried  soon  after 
death.    If  a  body  be  kept  exposed  during  the  summer  for  five  or  six  days, 
and  then  interred,  it  may  be  found  on  exhumation,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
month,  that  putrefaction  is  as  far  advanced  as  it  would  have  been  after 
the  lapse  of  several  months,  supposing  that  the  subject  had  been  interred 
within  a  few  hours  after  death.    Owing  to  this  circumstance  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  rapidity  of  decomposition  according  to  whether  the 
bodies  on  which  the  observations  have  been  made  were  interred  after 
exposure  to  a  hot  and  moist,  or  cold  and  dry  atmosphere.   It  has  been 
already  stated  that  the  period  at  which  cadaveric  rigidity  of  the  muscular 
system  ceases  is  that  at  which  putrefaction  may  be  considered  to  com- 
mence.    Many  circumstances  have  been  pointed  out,  which  retard  or 
accelerate  the  access  of  this  condition  of  the  body.   When  cadaveric  rigidity 
has  been  retarded  by  any  of  the  circumstances  mentioned,  the  putrefactive 
process  will  necessarily  be  a  longer  time  in  making  its  appearance.  When 
the  rigidity  is  a  speedy  consequence  of  dissolution,  we  may  expect  that 
putrefaction  will  take  place  rapidly. 

Nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  interment  takes  place.— li  the  ground  is 
elevated  or  on  an  acclivity,  it  will  commonly  be  dry,  and  decomposition 
will  be  retarded  :  if  a  body  is  buried  in  a  low  situation,  or  m  a  valley,  the 
soil  being  generally  damp,  decomposition  will  be  hastened.  A  dry  and 
absorbent  soil  retards  putrefaction ;  and  thus,  bodies  buried  m  the  sands  ot 
EffVPt  become  often  perfectly  desiccated,  and  resist  the  process  for  a  long 
series  of  years  The  chemical  nature  of  the  soil,  also,  has  an  influence,  whicli 
may  be  briefly  stated.  In  sand,  gravel,  or  chalk  putrefaction  goes  on  more 
slowlv  than  in  other  soils,  and  adipocere  is  rarely  met  with  unless  there  is 
free  access  of  water,  when  that  portion  of  the  body  exposed  to  tl^^  ^of  ^.^^ 
of  water  may  become  adipocerous.    In  marl  or  clay,  if  air  has  access,  the 
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process  takes  place  more  quickly,  especially  in  bose  mould  or  m  any  porous 
foil  much  impregnated  with  animal  or  vegetable  matter  It  is  in  these  last- 
mentioned  soils,  provided  they  are  not  too  dry,  that  the  formation  of 
adinocere  is  observed;  and  however  great  the  rapidity  with  which  putre- 
factiou  may  have  advanced  previously,  it  is  either  suspended  or  modified  on 
the  occurrence  of  this  change.  By  a  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
therefore,  we  may  often  explain  why  a  body,  after  having  been  interred  for 
a  considerable  number  of  years,  may  be  exhumed  apparently  unaltered  by 
decomposition.  The  whole  of  the  soft  parts  may  have  become  converted 
into  this  white  substance ;  but  although  the  physical  outline  may  be  pre- 
served, the  texture  of  the  organs  will  be  completely  changed. 

Depth  of  the  grave.— Observation  shows  that  the  deeper  the  grave,  the 
longer  putrefaction  is  retarded.  This  may  depend  upon  several  circum- 
stances :  as  the  want  of  a  free  access  of  air  in  deep  graves,  and  the  uniformly 
low  temperature  which  is  known  to  prevail,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  at  a 
certain  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Bodies  buried  in  shaUow  graves 
are  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  temperature  which  take  place  during  the 
day  and  night,  and  throughout  the  seasons  of  the  year ;  they  are  therefore 
most  favourably  placed  for  the  rapid  progress  of  putrefaction.  According 
to  the  most  accurate  observations,  the  diurnal  changes  of  temperature  extend 
to  about  three  feet  in  depth  below  the  surface,  while  the  monthly  changes 
are  perceptible  to  the  depth  of  six  feet.  Bodies  buried  below  this  depth 
putrefy  slowly,  cceteris  paribus,  owing  to  the  uniform  and  comparatively  low 
temperature  which  is  there  maintained.  As  in  these  cases  there  is  no  free 
access  of  oxygen,  ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  abundant  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition.  The  exposed  parts  of  the  skin  are  soft,  completely 
brown  like  the  skin  of  a  mulatto,  and  the  limbs,  as  well  as  the  face,  are 
thickly  covered  with  a  soft  white  fungus.  Such  has  been  the  condition  of 
bodies  of  which  the  author  has  witnessed  the  exhumation,  after  an  inter- 
ment of  from  one  to  two  years. 

The  state  in  ivhich  the  hody  is  buried. — Putrefaction  is  more  rapid  in 
bodies  buried  naked,  than  in  those  which  have  been  buried  wrapped  in 
clothes.  This  point  may  be  a  subject  requiring  especial  attention  in  inves- 
tigations relative  to  infanticide,  since  the  bodies  of  children  are  often 
thrown  naked  iato  a  pit,  and  loosely  covered  with  earth.  The  process  is 
less  rapid  when  the  body  is  interred  in  a  close  coffin  :  and  when  the  latter 
is  formed  of  an  imperishable  material,  such  as  lead  closely  sealed,  putrefac- 
tion is  speedily  arrested ;  and  the  deceased  may  be  recognized  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years.  The  reason  why  bodies  are  better  preserved  under  these 
circumstances,  is  obviously  owing  to  the  access  of  air  being  cut  off. 
Any  confined  mass  of  air,  so  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  contained 
within  it  is  removed  by  combination,  acts  antiseptically,  forming  an  atmo- 
sphere of  nitrogen  which  retards  putrefaction,  and  thus  the  body  may  be 
preserved  for  a  long  period. 

Formation  of  Adipocere.  Saponification. — In  the  course  of  these  observa- 
tions, there  has  been  frequent  occasion  to  speak  of  the  dead  body  becoming 
sometimes  converted  into  adipocere  :  it  will  be  therefore  proper  to  explain, 
what  is  meant  by  this  process  of  conversion. 

The  substance  called  adipocere  was  first  observed  and  described  by  Four- 
croy  during  the  removal  of  vast  numbei's  of  bodies  from  the  Cimetiere  des 
Innocens  in  Paris.  He  gave  to  it  this  name,  owing  to  its  properties  being 
intermediate  between  those  of  wax  and  fat.  He  considered  it  to  be  consti- 
tuted of  fatty  matter  and  ammonia.  From  an  analysis  by  Chevreul,  the 
•substance  described  by  Fourcroy  was  proved  to  be  a  real  ammoniacal  soap 
with  some  extraneous  colouring  matter,  which  gave  it  a  yellowish  or  brown 
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colour.     It  contained,  besides,  an  undefined  bitter  substance,  and  an 
odoriferous  principle,  to  wliicli  it  owed  its  smell.    Chevreal  also  detected 
in  some  specimens  compounds  of  calcium,  potassium,  and  other  salts.  The 
composition  of  adipocere  does  not  appear  to  be  uniform:  it  is  liable  to  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  medium  to  which  the  body  has  been  exposed. 
Thus,  in  hard  or  river  water,  the  white  substance  so  called,  discovered  in 
the  dead  body,  is  formed  with  a  calcium  base ;  so,  in  bodies  laid  in  graves 
or  vaults  which  are  traversed  by  springs  of  water  containing  calcium 
sulphate  or  carbonate,  an  adipocere  of  calcium  stearate  and  oleate  is  found 
as  a  hard  white  solid.    It  is  not  improbable,  as  Orfila  has  suggested,  that 
in  the  first  instance  an  ammoniacal  soap  is  produced,  and  that  this  is  sub- 
sequently converted  into  a  calcareous  soap  by  contact  with  calcareous  water. 
Indeed,  Orfila  states  that  he  experimentally  established  this  point,  by  placing 
ammoniacal  soap  in  maceration  in  a  solution  of  calcium  sulphate.   In  three 
weeks,  he  found  that  a  calcareous  had  been  substituted  for  the  ammoniacal 

Any  part  of  the  human  body  may  undergo  this  change,  but  all  parts  are 
not  equally  susceptible  of  it.    In  order  that  the  adipocere  described  by 
Fourcroy  should  be  found,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  animal  fat  should  be 
in  contact  with  substances  containing  nitrogen.    Experiment  has  clearly 
established  that  neither  pure  fat,  nor  pure  fibrin,  when  kept  apart,  will 
become  thus  saponified.    Orfila  found  by  comparative  experiments,  that  the 
skin  deprived  of  all  fat  did  not  undergo  this  change;  but  when  the  fat  was 
allowed  to  adhere  to  it,  it  became  saponified.  Upon  the  knowledge  ot  these 
facts,  the  following  theory  of  the  production  of  adipocere  was  founded,   i  He 
fat  containing  no  nitrogen,  could  not  furnish  ammonia ;  consequently  it 
could  not  spontaneously  change  into  this  substance.    The  fibrin  ot  the 
muscular  system  was  therefore  supposed  to  produce  ammonia,  by  giving  oft 
hydroo-en  and  nitrogen ;  and  this  alkali  combined  with  the  fatty  acids  of 
the  body  to  form  a  soap  (see  '  Ure's  Dictionary,'  art.  fdipocere).  Devergie 
has  shown,  that  the  fat  of  the  female  breasts,  that  of  the  hollow  of  the 
cheeks,  and  other  large  fatty  accumulations,  are  the  f^^fo  take  c^n  this 
change,  while  the  fatty  layers  immediately  m  contact  with  the  muscles, 
present  no  appearance  of  saponification,  until  a  considerably  later  period^ 
We  have  observed  this  change  in  a  body  after  interment  for  a  year,  xn  the 
fat  of  the  kidneys  and  omentum,  as  well  as  m  the  fatty  appendages  of  the 
large  intestnes.^  As  thefatof  the  body  is  contained  in  a  cellular  membrane 
ra  nitrogenous  compound),  and  is  traversed  by  the  blood  and  other  nitro- 
genous Cds,tbe  nitrogen  is  as  readily  furnished  by  these,  as  by  the  fib^n 

rthe  muscks.    So,  a|ain,  the  skin  -V.^^-P-^f  ^ries  t^^^^^^^^^^ 
will  become  converted  into  adipocere.    The  Sbrin  of  muscles,  tjieietore,. 
althou£rh  unquestionably  it  may  be  one  source  of  the  ammonia,  is  not  the 

This  oroc^^^^^^^^       place  most  readily-1.  In  the  bodies  of  yomg  persons, 
the  fat  beLTchiefly  ^  and  very  abundant.   2.  In  those  adnlts  whose 

the  tat  oemg  on  B  y  exposed  to  the  soil  of  water-closets. 

?f  \boreTmniersed  in  water,  but  somewhat  less  rapidly  in  stagnant  than 
4.  In  those  '"'Ji;,      ^^^ii  soils,  especially  in  graveyards,  where 

in  ^''^■^'^S^f''-J;,^!^^lMm  contact  wiih  each  other.  In  this  latter 
"""'rl  lieh  artSatcd  a  the  lowest  level  have  been  observed  to 
TeSme  So  sootsrsa;onified.    The  period  required  for  saponiBoation  to 
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take  place  varies  according  to  circumstances.  Devergie  states  tlaat  tlie 
body  of  a  new-born  child  in  the  soil  of  water-closets  may  become  entirely 
saponified  in  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  ;  while  m  a  drowned  subject 
in  water,  saponification  may  be  partially  met  with  m  three  or  four  months; 
and  in  one  buried  in  a  damp  grave,  from  two  to  three  J  ears  may  sometimes 
elapse  before  saponification  is  complete.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  process  may  take  place  partiaUy  in  the  dead  body  within  much  shorter 
periods  than  these.  A  body  floating  in  water  has  been  found  converted 
into  this  adipocerous  state  in  a  little  more  than  five  weeks ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  period  in  an  ordinary  grave,  the  case  of  a  female  may  be  referred 
to,  exhumed  at  Bristol,  in  1835,  after  fourteen  months  interment,  ihe 
lower  part  of  the  body  was  here  found  adipocerous.  It  appears  that 
the  grave  was  very  damp,  and  the  line  of  adipocerous  transformation  m 
the  deceased  was  bounded  by  the  level  to  which  the  water  had  reached. 
These  facts  are  of  more  importance  than  may  at  first  sight  appear, 
since  a  leo-al  question  of  survivorship,  in  at  least  two  cases,  has  turned 
upon  the  shortest  period  required  for  the  production  of  true  adipocere  m 

the  dead  body.  .  ,    ^  ^^  j 

Properties  of  Adipocere.— Fouvcroj  and  other  chemists  have  described 
adipocere  as  an  unctuous,  soapy  substance,  varying  in  colour  from  a  pale 
white  to  various  shades  of  yellow  or  brown.  In  the  first  instance  it  is  soft, 
but  becomes  harder  and  lighter  in  colour  when  dried.  It  melts  at  200°  F., 
and  when  strongly  heated  in  air  gives  of£  an  ammoniacal  odour,  takes 
fire,  and  burns.  It  is  easily  suspended  in  cold  water,  and  forms  an  opaque 
mixture  on  boiling.  Acids  decompose  the  solution  by  combining  with  the 
bases,  forming  salts.  When  heated  with  lime,  ammonia  is  evolved.  It  is 
only  partly  dissolved  by  boiling  alcohol.  Adipocere  with  a  calcareous  is 
harder  and  whiter  than  that  with  an  ammoniacal  base.  There  is  no  trace 
of  organized  structure  in  either. 

The  author  having  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  substance  as 
it  is  found  in  bodies  after  long  interment  in  damp  graves,  a  description  of 
its  properties  is  here  subjoined.  A  man  named  Peter  Mawer  died  and  was 
buried  at  Boston  in  Oct.,  1854,  and  his  body  was  exhumed  for  judicial 
purposes  in  June,  1862.  The  condition  in  which  it  was  found  after  an 
interment  of  eight  years  has  been  already  described  (p.  103).  The 
white  substance  into  which  all  the  organs  had  been  completely  transformed 
was  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  had  a  peculiar  and  highly-offensive  odour. 
When  completely  dried  it  was  soft,  white,  somewhat  brittle,  with  a  fibrous 
structure,  and  crumbled  under  the  knife.  Examined  by  the  microscope,  it 
presented  none  of  the  usual  characters  of  muscular  fibre.  It  appeared  to  be 
a  confused  network  of  fibres  cemented  by  a  white,  fatty-looking  substance. 
It  had  a  disagreeable  rancid  odour,  which  was  increased  when  the  substance 
was  heated.  It  was  in  great  part  dissolved  by  alcohol,  and  the  solution 
became  opaque  on  adding  to  it  water.  It  readily  floated  on  water,  forming 
an  opaque  solution  when  boiled ;  the  greater  part  was  dissolved,  but  the 
liquid  did  not  become  clear  on  filtration.  The  solution  had  a  slightly  acid 
reaction  to  litmus  paper.  When  heated  with  potash,  it  became  clear,  and 
evolved  ammonia.  The  substance  was  almost  entirely  soluble  in  potash, 
and  the  solution  gave  a  white  precipitate  with  acids.  The  potash  solution 
gave  no  trace  of  the  presence  of  sulphur.  It  formed  a  red-coloured  liquid 
when  boiled  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  It  was  carbonized  by  sulphuric 
acid.  The  aqueous  solution  contained  no  calcium,  sulphate  or  phosphate : 
it  contained  an  abundance  of  alkaline  chloride  with  animal  matter  which 
reduced  silver  nitrate.  It  was  only  partially  fused  at  212°  F.  When 
heated  in  a  close  tube,  it  gave  out  an  offensive  rancid  odour,  evolving 
ammonia  and  traces  of  sulphur  compounds ;  it  readily  melted,  and  by  con- 
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tinuing  tlie  lieat,  a  dense  oily  vapour  having  an  acid  reaction  distilled  over 
—a  carbonaceous  residue  being  left  in  the  tube.  When  heated  on  platinum, 
it  melted,  took  fire,  and  burnt  with  the  bright  yellow  flame  ot  a  hydro- 
carbon.    It  left  an  ash  of  a  brownish  colour  owing  to  the  presence  of 
ferric  oxide;  this  residue  amounted  to  five  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  ihe 
residue  was  in  great  part  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  having  a  strong 
^ilkaline  reaction  and  effervescing  with  acids.    It  contamed  potassium  and 
sodium  carbonates,  with  calcium  phosphate  and  sodium  chloride  as  well 
as  traces  of  alkaline  sulphate  and  ferric  oxide.    Adipocere,  therefore 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  definite  compound.    It  is_  a  variable  mixture  of 
the  fatty  portions  of  the  body  with  altered  orgamc  tissues     It  contains 
in  a  concentrated  form,  besides  ammonia  as  a  result  of  decomposition 
the  bases  as  well  as  the  salts  which  are  found  m  the  animal  solids  and 
fluids.    These  appear  to  be  intimately  combined  with  the  fatty  portions 
of  the  tissues. 

Casper  has  laid  down  certain  data  as  signs  of  death,  ylif\y^J'y 
here  summarized,  and  these  also  serve  to  determine  the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  death,  due  allowances  being  made  for  the  -odifyij  — 
stances  of  temperature,  &c.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  con- 

Re^ iration  and  circulation  have  ceased  and  -t  even  the  famte^^ 
murmur  is  heard  on  auscultation.  The  eye  loses  its  l^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
■peculiar  dull  listless  stare ;  the  pupil  is  inactive  to  light.  No  stirnuius  has 
^rpower  of  producing  a  reaction.  The  whole  body  is  ashy  wHite^  The 
animal  heat  is  more  or  less  lost.  The  muscular  system  is  relaxed.  A  body 
X"h  only  p-Bents  those  signs  of  death  n.ay  be  regarded  as  that  of  a 
■nprion  dead  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  at  the  longest.  .  . 

^    2  The  eyeball  has  lost  it  vital  turgidity,  and  is  soft  or  metastic 
There  Ts  flXning  of  the  muscles  of  those  parts  of  the  body  on  whroh  t 
lies.    External  hyW-es,  resulting  fr"- t%g-;*,^*X  form  iX^^ 
the  capillaries,  form  and  mcrease  m  size  J^''^ J'*™^^^^^ 

^^■«'d*t*°ha:trin  ™SCdt  ThVh"  rTselte^hLeirsV^^ of  death, 
rigrdity  has  set  m        ^"^^  previously  detailed,  may  be 

•;reswTobe  tLtrfTp'Sn  who  has  die^  within  from  two  to  three 
days  at  the  longest.  ^„+T.idi+v  blown np  and  excoriated,  the 

e^^d^d^aKSn^^^^^^ 

^    This  subject  will  be  again  referred  to  m  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  7. 


INFERENCE    OF   THE    PERIOD    OF  DEATH  IN  A  BODY  AFTER    PUTREFACTION — IN- 
STANCES   OF    RAPID    DECOMPOSITION    OF    THE    BODY  PROBABLE     CAUSES — . 

DETERMINATION  OP  THE  TIME  OF  DEATH — PUTREFACTION  SUSPENDED  :  CASE  OP 
DESHA — PUTREFACTION  ACCELERATED — CASES  OF  MRS.  BYRNE  AND  JOSEPH 
MAHAia — MARKS  ON  THE  SKIN — PROTRUSION  OP  THE  EYE  AND  TONGUE  AS 
A  RESULT  OF  PUTREFACTION  OR  STRANGULATION — PUTREFACTION  IN  WATER 
— PERIOD  OP  IMMERSION  IN  WATER. 

Inference  of  the  period  of  death  in  reference  to  a  hody  after  Putrefaction. — 
Oi'fila,  after  having  devoted  many  years  to  tlie  investigation  of  this  subject, 
I  and  after  the  comparative  examination  of  some  hundreds  of  exhumed 
bodies  of  all  ages,  and  of  both  sexes,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  science  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  period  of  death, 
from  the  progress  of  putrefaction.    Bodies  which  had  been  buried  for  an 
equal  length  of  time  in  the  same  soil  under  apparently  similar  conditions, 
frequently  presented  such  differences  as  to  baffle  all  attempts  at  generaliza- 
tion.   This  question  becomes  even  more  difficult,  when  the  body  is  sub- 
mitted to  examination,  and  none  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  person 
has  died,  or  to  which  the  body  has  been  exposed  after  death,  are  known. 
It  will  be  perceived  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  circum- 
'  stances  which  affect  the  rate  and  progress  of  putrefaction,  are  numerous 
and  of  a  variable  character.    If  we  can  obtain  no  history  of  the  case,  a 
:  medical  opinion  can  be  little  more  than  a  conjecture ;  if,  however,  we  are 
;  informed  of  the  atmospheric  and  other  conditions  to  which  a  dead  body 
I  has  been  exposed,  it  may  then  be  in  our  power  to  arrive  at  a  probable,  if 
'  not  a  definite  conclusion.    In  the  description  of  the  modifying-  conditions 
above  given,  the  practitioner  will  find  some  points  which  may  render  him 
assistance,  or,  at  any  rate,  enable  him  to  avoid  some  of  the  serious  errors 
which  have  been  made  by  medical  witnesses  in  reference  to  this  subject. 
It  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  that  putrefaction  does  not  commonly  com- 
mence until  about  the  third  day  after  death,  at  any  rate  there  is  usually 
no  external  sign  of  the  process  until  that  date ;  but  there  are  many  in- 
;  stances  known  of  its  commencing  almost  immediately  after  death  and 
j  proceeding  with  great  rapidity,  while,  in  other  cases,  more  than  twenty 
days  have  passed  without  any  indication  of  its  presence.  (See  p.  108,  ante!) 

The  experience  of  Wilks,  who  inspected  more  than  four  thousand 
dead  bodies,  may  be  here  briefly  referred  to.    At  Guy's  Hospital,  most 
cases  are  inspected  within  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  when,  as  a  rule, 
the  body  is  rigid  and  no  decomposition  has  taken  place.    If  after  two  or 
three  days  much  change  should  be  present,  it  is  generally  to  be  attributed 
to  some  peculiarity  in  the  cause  of  death.    The  decomposition  is  not  shown, 
as  at  a  still  later  period,  by  a  mere  change  of  colour,  as  a  greenish  hue  of 
the  abdomen,  but  by  a  redness  of  the  whole  body,  and  by  dark  stains  in 
course  o±  the  superficial  veins.    Even  when  these  external  changes  are 
sc^cely  observable,  there  may  be  found  considerable  alterations  within  the 
body,  shown  more  especially  in  a  discolouration  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
r®^^  changes  appear  to  be  connected  with  a  diseased  state 
I  of  the  blood,  and  are  met  with  in  those  who  have  died  of  fever,  pyemia, 
and  similar  maladies.    In  those  cases  of  strangulated  hernia,  if  which 
death  speedily  follows  an  operation,  the  post-mortem  changes  are  some- 
times  observed  to  be  very  rapid.    It  is  a  common  observation,  that  moisture 
m  the  atmosphere  appears  to  favour  decomposition  much  more  than  heat- 
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tliTis  putridity  is  mucli  more  rapid  on  a  moist  winter's  day  than  on  a  hot 
dry  day  in  summer.  These  facts  may  be  illustrated  by  cases  from  the 
records. 

In  Sept.  1855,  the  body  of  a  man  was  examined  thirty-eight  hours  after 
death  from  an  accident:  it  had  begun  to  undergo  decomposition  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  The  body  of  another  man,  who  had  died  of  phthisis, 
was  examined  forty-four  hours  after  death,  and  in  this  there  was  no  trace 
of  decomposition.  On  the  following  day  an  inspection  was  made  of  the 
body  of  a  man  who  had  died  in  a  few  hours  after  fracture  of  the  ribs. 
Only  forty- eight  hours  had  elapsed  since  death,  but  considerable  decompo- 
sition had  already  taken  place. 

Sometimes  decomposition  is  so  rapid  that  in  a  few  hours  the  features  ot 
a  person  are  unrecognizable.  A  man,  set.  26,  died  in  Nov.  1855,  of  typhoid 
fever  and  perforation  of  the  ileum.  The  weather  was  cold  and  moist. 
When  the  examination  was  about  to  be  made  sixteen  hours  after  death, 
the  body  was  wholly  unlike  that  of  the  man  when  alive.  There  was  no 
rigidity  •  the  whole  body  was  bloated ;  the  cellular  tissue  was  greatly  dis- 
tended, 'so  that  when  the  skin  was  pierced  the  gas  which  escaped  was 
easily  io>nited.  The  colour  of  the  surface  was  of  a  reddish  hue.  ihe 
internaf  oro-ans  were  also  much  decomposed ;  of  a  dark  colour,  soft,  and 
emitted  a  very  foetid  odour.  The  liver  was  fuU  of  air.  The  patient  was 
a  temperate  man,  and  had  resided  in  the  country. 

In  Nov.  1864,  a  plethoric  man  met  with  an  accident,  and  died  at  iU 
o'clock  P.M.  Mr.  Clegg  held  an  inquest  on  the  body  the  next  morning  at  11 
A  M  Although  only  thirteen  hours  had  elapsed  since  death,  the  body  was 
hieilv  putrefied,  presenting  a  bloated  appearance,  and  the  face  was  so 
swollen  and  discoloured  that  the  features  could  not  be  recognized.  Ihe 
gases  which  escaped  were  so  offensive  that  the  pry  could  not  approach 
the  bodv.    No  inspection  was  made.  _ 

A  nian,  set.  35,  shot  himself  with  a  pistol,  producing  fracture  of  the 
skull  and  iniury  to  the  brain,  from  which  he  died  m  six  days.    Un  Uec. 
13th  1854,  the  atmosphere  being  cold  but  moist,  the  body  was  brought 
into  the  room  for  examination,  thirteen  hours  after  death.    The  rigidity 
was  imperfect,  but  still  present  to  a  shght  degree ;  the  body  was  warm; 
when  opened,  it  showed  that  a  remarkable  change  had  taken  place  inter- 
nally, so  that  it  was  even  suggested  whether  decomposition  had  not 
commenced  before  death.    The  brain  was  soft  and  decomposed  5  the  Jungs 
showed  recent  inflammation  and  the  air-tubes  were  deeply  stained  by 
imbSon:  the  interior  of  the  heart  and  arteries  was  of  a  dark  PurP^ 
colonr,  and  the  clots  in  the  heart  were  mixed  with  air;  the  pentoneum 
was  discoloured  ;  the  liver  presented  a  remarkable  appearance,  jt  w-  fuH 
of  air   and  thus  resembled  a  mass  of  fermentmg  dough;  on  the  surtace 
werTbubbles  of  air  ready  to  burst:  this  organ  --"^-^^^^^ 
Tbscesses     The  spleen  was  of  a  greenish  colour ;  the  kidneys  cioseiy 
rtembled  the  live?,  being  like  it  distended  ^^^^^^^^^ 
Lining  air-bubbles  thi^oughout  their  substance.    (See   Guy  s  Hosp.  Kep. 

^^^T^^additiln  to  these  cases,  Wilks  met  with  another,  in  which  a 
.        50  d?ed  from  an  accident  in  Dec.  1860.    He  lost  much  venous 
Soo^and  'w  thou^^^^^^  any  sign  of  rallying  from  tl^e  accident,  he 

blood,  ana,  w  ^frer  his  admission.    For  a  few  hours  before  death 

t  .nfferefw  grelt  di^  of  breathing,  and  his  pulse  was  not 
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to  sucli  a  degi-ee,  that  the  deceased  could  scarcely  be  recognized.  The 
skin  was  throughout  distended  by  the  gases  of  putrefaction.  All  the 
viscera  were  decomposed,  the  liver  contained  putrescent  gases,  and  even 
the  coats  of  the  gall-bladder  were  distended  with  them.  This  was  a  case 
of  rapid  death,  probably  fi'om  blood-poisoning. 

The  following  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
putrefaction  may  take  place  in  a  dead  body.  A  man,  set.  39,  was  admitted 
into  Gruy's  Hospital  in  Oct.  1849.  He  was  fat,  of  pale  complexion,  and  of 
intemperate  habits.  The  muscles  were  flabby.  He  died  suddenly  after 
a  few  days,  without  suffering  fi-om  any  symptoms  indicative  of  danger. 
His  death  took  place  at  10.30  p.m.,  the  body  remained  in  the  ward  until 
8  A.M.  the  following  morning,  the  air  having  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to 
65°  F.  The  conditions  as  to  cooling  and  rigidity  were  not  observed  during 
the  night ;  but  when  removed  at  the  hour  mentioned,  decomposition  had 
already  commenced.  The  skin  on  the  left  side  was  raised  in  large  vesicles, 
containing  a  bloody  liquid.  At  2.30  P.M.  i.e.  sixteen  hours  after  death,  the 
entire  skin  was  more  or  less  of  a  blue  or  purple  colour ;  the  eyes  protruded 
from  the  sockets,  and  the  nostrils  were  filled  with  a  bloody  froth,  from 
which  minute  bubbles  of  gas  continually  issued.  The  abdomen,  as  well 
as  the  scrotum,  was  greatly  distended  with  gas.  The  groins  were  much 
putrefied  and  were  covered  with  minute  blood- vesicles.  Seventeen  hours 
after  death  the  skin  of  the  neck  and  face  had  a  bloated  and  tense  appear- 
ance from  the  collection  of  gas  beneath.  Blue,  green,  and  livid  red 
discolourations  were  seen  more  or  less  over  the  whole  surface,  with  vesicles 
as  in  the  advanced  putrefaction  of  bodies  after  some  days'  exposure  in  hot 
weather.  The  gases  which  issued  in  jets  from  every  part  of  the  skin  in 
which  a  puncture  was  made,  were  highly  offensive.  When  a  flame  was 
applied  to  the  puncture,  the  gas  took  fire  with  almost  explosive  violence. 
The  gas  did  not  discolour  slips  of  paper  moistened  with  lead  acetate  or 
nitrate  of  silver :  hence  neither  sulphuretted  nor  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
was  present.  It  burnt  like  marsh  gas ;  and  was  probably  this  gas, 
mixed  with  other  gases  and  vapours  derived  from  putrefaction.  When 
the  tense  skin  of  the  scrotum  was  punctured,  a  jet  of  carburetted  hydro- 
gen escaped,  which  burnt  steadily,  with  a  pale  yellowish  flame,  for 
above  a  minute.  The  state  of  the  body  precluded  a  post-mortem 
examination,  which  was  considered  unnecessary  ('Med.  Gaz.'  1850,  vol. 
45,  p.  17). 

The  condition  of  this  body  in  reference  to  the  process  of  putrefaction 
was  such  as  Devergie  assigns  to  dead  bodies  at  a  period  of  six  to  twelve 
days  after  death,  on  the  assumption  that  they  have  been  freely  exposed  to 
the  air,  at  a  mean  temperature  ('Med.  Leg.'  vol.  2,  p.  406).  Had  the  body 
of  this  person  been  found  in  a  house  under  these  circumstances,  and  had 
the  history  of  the  case  been  entirely  unknown,  a  medical  man,  asked  to 
assign  a  period  of  death,  from  common  experience  in  such  matters,  might 
have  declared  it  to  be  impossible  that  the  deceased  could  have  been  living 
within  twenty-four  hours  previously  to  the  discovery.  Suspicion  might 
thus  be  removed  from  persons  really  guilty  of  murder,  because  it  might  be 
proved  that  they  had  not  been  in  or  near  the  house  until  within  a  day  of 
the  discovery  of  the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  an  innocent  person  who 
liad  been  seen  in  company  with  the  deceased  five  or  six  days  previously,  or 
who  had  voluntarily  remained  in  the  same  room  with  the  body,  might  be 
•unjustly  charged  with  having  been  accessory  to  his  death.  This,  with 
■other  instances  of  a  similar  kind,  shows  that  unusual  caution  is  required 
m  expressing  a  medical  opinion  on  the  time  at  which  death  took  place,  in 
bodies  which  are  found  much  decomposed. 

•-    The  causes  of  this  rapid  access  and  progress  of  putrefaction  in  the 
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body  of  a  man  dying  in  the  prime  of  life,  cannot  be  assigned  to  the  season 
of  the  year,  or  to  the  operation  of  any  unusual  external  influences.    It  may 
have  been  due  to  the  condition  of  the  body,  especially  of  tlie  blood,  at  the 
time  of  death.    This  man  was  of  intemperate  habits,  with  a  flabby  muscular 
system,  and  low  vital  energy.    These  were  precisely  the  conditions  Tavour- 
able  to  the  speedy  loss  of  muscular  irritability  after  death,  with  tho 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  cadaveric  rigidity  after  an  unusually 
short  duration.    The  fourth  or  putrefactive  stage  was  therefoi^  reached 
in  a  few  hours.    The  ward-temperature,  65°  h\,  was  favourable  to  the 
process  and  the  blood  and  other  fluids  were  probably  prone  to  decomposition. 
Although  the  body  was  removed  into  a  cooler  atmosphere  on  the  morning 
following  death,  yet  the  process  having  once  commenced,  progressed  with 

^''^Marsh'^described  a  case  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind.    A  man  who 
had  been  iU  about  fourteen  days,  was  admitted  into  the  Hotel  Uieu^ 
at  Paris,  under  Bally.    He  died  on  the  night  after  his  admission;  and 
on  examination   only  eight  hours   afterwards,  his  body  Presented  the 
following  appearances  :-The  whole  of  the  skin  was   distended  wit^ 
air  •  it  was  of  a  violet  colour,  and  studded  with  a  vesicular  eruption 
in  detached  spots,  the  vesicles  being  filled,  some  with  a  reddish-coloure 
serum  and  others  with  gas.    The  abdomen  was  also  much  distended  b 
Z^^itX^Yins  accumulated  not  in  the  intestines,  but  m  the  cavity  of  the 
Ptoneum.    Upon  cutting  into  any  emphysematous  P^^' -  ^"^^ 
Ls  escaped  which  was  readily  ignited  by  the  flame  of  a  candle,  l^rom 
f  perforation  in  the  abdomen  it  issued  and  burnt  with  a  blueish  flame 
r  Ed  MerJourn.'  vol.  58,  p.  501.)    It  was  thought  this  state  of  the  body 
Ldicated  putrefaction  before  death;  but  it  was  merely  an  instance  of  it. 

of  Brown-Sequard,  already  refe..d 
to  tend  to  explain  many  of  the  supposed  anomahes  which  present  them- 
seivesTn  theTommencem'ent,  progre/s,  and  duration  of  the  P-ce.s  of  pu^^^^^^ 
faction     The  various  physical  and  physiological  conditions  which  attect 

again  has  its  commencement  defined  by  the  ^^^s 

'gTe!  putrefaction.    Brown^Se^uard        ^^^^^^^^  been 

of  them;  and  P"torf''*°\''t^  7™t^l°'^Soc  ^ 
le.s  ttan  eight  ^o.r.  -itev  ie.t^  (:Vroo^^7. ^ 

ever  e=.lianst8  P°Tif^  c^tlri^larihls  to  'aceelerato  pntrefaction, 

,  exercise,  disease  or  poison,  tends  "^"Sf^'f^  killed  by  lightning 

and  to  canse  it  to  spread  rapidly,  l*^"  J'^'X  tl^yly  while  that  of 
or  by  strychnine,  the  body  of  one  may  putrefy  "^P^y'  t„  the 

Inoler  gL  through  the  ordinary  cou«^^^^  ^ ::^:l^Tl.(e.  ^ 

n*hlt^^rc^«nt^^^^^^^ 

ti^^.^^^^^^  regard  to  the  con. 
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ditions  under  which  the  body  has  been  placed,  a  medical  witness  may 
occasionally  be  able  to  say  whether  its  state  was  such  as  to  be  consistent  or 
inconsistent  with  the  delivery  of  an  accused  woman  at  a  particular  period 
of  time. 

Greater  difficulties  occur  on  charges  of  murder  in  reference  to  the  bodies 
of  adults  found  dead  under  suspicious  circumstances.    The  connection  of 
an  accused  person  with  the  act  may  occasionally  turn  upon  a  medical 
opinion  respecting  the  state  of  the  dead  body.    Beck  furnishes  a  case 
illustrative  of  this  statement.    A  man  named  Deslia  was  charged  with  the 
:  murder  of  Francis  Baker.    The  deceased  was  last  seen  with  the  prisoner 
on  Nov.  2nd,  1824.    The  body  of  the  deceased  was  found  on  Nov.  8th,  i.e. 
six  days  afterwards,  in  a  sheltered  hollow,  with  the  throat  cut,  with  several 
wounds  on  the  head,  and  a'wound  on  the  chest.    There  was  no  doubt  from 
the  nature  of  the  wounds  that  the  deceased  had  been  murdered,  and  that 
1  he  must  have  died  soon  after  their  infliction.    The  defence  of  the  prisoner 
i  rested  to  a  great  extent  on  the  condition  of  the  body  when  found,  the 
I  principal  question  being,  whether  the  state  of  the  body  was  consistent 
with  the  suggestion  of  violent  death  caused  six  days  previously.  When 
discovered,  it  had  undergone  so  little  change  that  it  was  considered  de- 
ceased must  have  been  alive  some  days  after  the  prisoner  had  been  last 
■  seen  in  his  company.    The  body  when  first  found,  is  described  as  having 
been  a  little  stiff ;  but  after  carrying  it  some  distance  it  became  pliant. 
:  There  was  no  appearance  of  putrefaction  about  it,  either  by  the  smell  or  by 
;  any  change  of  colour  in  the  skin.    In  two  days  after  its  discovery,  during 
i  which  period  it  had  been  placed  in  a  room  in  which  there  was  a  fire*, 
putrefaction  set  in,  and  the  abdomen  and  face  became'much  swollen  and 
-  decomposed.  At  this  time,  *.e.  the  eighth  day  after  the  deceased  had  been 
;  seen  ahve,  much  blood  issued  from  the  wounds  ;  according  to  one  medical 
i  witness  the  wounds  at  this  date  appeared  fresh,  according  to  another  they 
i  did  not.    There  was  some  conflicting  evidence,  lay  and  professional,  on  the 
question  whether  putrefaction  could-  be  so  completely  suspended  during 
eight  days  as  it  had  been  in  this  instance.    The  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
dwelt  upon  the  absence  of  the  process  as  a  proof  that  death  must  have  been 
recent,  and  therefore  that  the  prisoner  could  have  had  no  share  in  it.  The 
judge  also  inclined  to  this  view.    In  addi^essing  the  jury  he  said,  '  It  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  a  body,  at  this  or  any  season  of  the  year,  could 
have  remained  that  long  without  exhibiting  some  symptoms  of  putrescence  • 
connect  also  that  in  two  or  three  days  after  it  was  found,  it  did  show  such 
symptoms  as  m  that  time  might  naturally  be  expected.'    Another  singular 
point  raised  m  the  prisoner's  favour,  was  that  the  beard  had  grown  after 
the  discovery  of  the  body,  and  it  was  quite  short  when  it  was  first  seen 
and  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  recently  shaven  ;  but  in  the  interval 
ot  iuesday  and  Thursday,  after  its  discovery,  it  had  become  a  little  longer 
Counsel  contended  that  the  beard  will  grow  after  death  ;  and  as,  when  the 
T  ^'        c^^^^as  cleanly  shaven,  this  pointed  to  recent  and 
when  th??'i  the  beard  would  have  already  become  elongated 

medLl  w.-i  found,  had  the  deceased  been  dead  six  days.  The 

Sliowth  iffr'.''  cf  to         tl^eory,  stated  that  the  appearance 

rltLl^  T^'.*°       ^'"^^^^     ^  shrinking  of  the  skin.  The 

Self  an"r  whr?'''  1  ^""^^  subsequently  destroyed 

crSie     r  '  BecI^  M^'""?         ^^J^O'^^ds,  protested  his  innocence  of  this 

rreTent  L^rdik^  '  TLt'ct  th'at1i?e  b'^f  Tit  ^^^^^^^ 
siT  davc;  ■Jr.  «  bTiJuo   5^"    I  n    .  ^^^y  deceased  remained 

?oinX  v  of  ?f '^'^Pi?*  "^^"^^       month  oi  November,  without  under- 

£1™  from  putrefaction,  is  consistent  with  death 

VOL  i!  P'^^'^'^^'^^-    ^^^^^  found,  the  body  had  reached  the  third  stage 
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described  by  Devergie  :  it  was  cold  and  pliant,  or  readily  became  so ;  it 
had  passed  through  the  stage  of  cadaveric  rigidity.  According  to  the  ob- 
servations of  Devergie,  a  dead  body,  cceteris  paribus  would  assume  this 
condition  in  from  three  to  eight  days  after  death.  The  fact  that  putre- 
faction came  on  in  two  or  three  days  after  its  discovery,  is  fully  explained 
by  the  cessation  of  cadaveric  rigidity  and  the  high  temperature  to  which 
the  body  was  then  exposed.  The  state  of  the  beard  did  not  justify  the 
inference  that  death  had  been  more  recent.  Neither  the  age  nor  the  con- 
dition of  the  deceased's  body  is  stated,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  died  suddenly 
from  loss  of  blood,  as  well  as  other  injuries.  It  may  be  inferred,  therefore, 
that  his  muscular  system  was  endowed  with  the  oi-dinary  amount  of 
irritability.  In  cases  of  healthy  persons  suddenly  killed  by  decapitation, 
Brown-Sequard  observed  that  cadaveric  rigidity  did  not  appear  until  ten 
or  twelve  hours  after  death,  and  that  it  lasted  more  than  a  week  when  the 
.weather  was  not  extremely  warm.  The  retardation  of  putrefaction  in  the 
above  case  may  have  been  due  to  a  similar  cause. 

The  medical  difficulty  in  the  case  of  Desha  arose  chiefly  from  the  sus- 
pension of  the  putrefactive  process  beyond  the  average  period.  Other 
cases  have  occurred,  in  which  the  rapid  access  of  putrefaction  following 
sudden  death  has  implicated  persons  in  charges  of  murder,  and  they  have 
Jiarrowly  escaped  conviction,  apparently  because  the  changes  produced  by 
putrefaction  had  been  mistaken  for  the  effects  of  violence.  In  1842, 
JEllen  Byrne  was  tried  at  the  Commission  Court,  Dublin,  for  the  murder  of 
Jier  husband,  by  strangulation,  suffocation,  or  other  violence  ('  The 
Trial  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Byrne,  for  the  Murder  of  Mr.  Augustine  Byrne, 
specially  reported  by  T.  K  Dunckley,'  Dublin,^  ]842).  The  prisoner 
and  deceased,  who  were  in  a  respectalile  condition  of  life,  were  in  the 
liabit  of  drinking  to  excess.  On  this  occasion  they  had  retired  to  their 
bedroom,  and  about  four  days  after  the  deceased  had  been  last  seen  alive, 
;and  eight  days  after  they  had  been  in  the  room,  the  body  of  the  husband 
.was  found  dead  on  the  bed,  while  the  wife  was  in  the  room.  She  pro- 
fessed not  to  know  that  her  husband  was  dead,  and  sent  for  a  medical  man. 
Trom  his  evidence,  it  appeared  that  when  he  first  saw  the  body  on  the 
(evening  of  July  9th,  it  was  so  much  decomposed,  that  he  was  led  to 
believe  the  deceased  had  been  dead  at  least  four  or  five  days.  The  face 
and  neck  were  black,  and  decomposition  had  gone  on  to  such  a  degree  m 
these  parts,  as  to  obliterate,  it  was  believed,  any  marks  of  violence  that 
might  have  been  there  at  the  time  of  death.    The  right  eye  was  protruded 

;  the  tongue  projected  between  the  teeth  to  about  half  an  inch :  the  ears 

were  black,  the  lips  were  swollen,  and  the  fingers  were  contracted.  There 
was  a  frothy  liquid  issuing  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils  m  bubbles,  and 
living  maggots  were  seen  in  these  parts.  The  whole  of  the  body  was  greatly 
swollen,  discoloured,  and  passing  rapidly  into  a  state  of  decomposition. 
When  first  seen,  deceased  was  lying  on  his  face.  There  was  a  faint,  heavy 
smell  in  the  room.  An  inspection  made  the  next  day  revealed  the  fact  that 
putrefaction  had  taken  place  in  all  parts :  but  the  head  and  neck  were 
most  decomposed— the  black  colour  of  the  skin  appeared  to  dechne  as  it 
sot  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  Internally,  the  heart  was  empty, 
and  the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  perfectly  empty  :  the  blood  was  fluid. 
Pseculent  matter  had  been  discharged  from  the  bowels  before  death. 

There  were  two  medical  questions  in  this  case,  on  which  the  guilt  ot 
the  prisoner  rested:  1.  When  did  the  deceased  die?  and,  2  Was  death 
to  be^ascribed  to  violent  or  natural  causes  ?  On  July  1st,  eigl^t  days  bef  oij 
his  bodv  was  found,  deceased  had  retu-ed  to  his  bedroom  with  his  ^^  ite, 
and  during  that  time  a  large  quantity  of  spirit^^had  been  taken  to  the 
room  and  Consumed  by  him,  by  his  wife,  or  by  both  together.    On  the  3id, 
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the  voice  of  deceased  was  lieard,  as  if  lie  and  liis  wife  were  quarrellin 
On  the  4th  thej  were  not  seen  :  on  the  5th,  a  man-servant  deposed  that 
he  was  called  upstairs  by  the  deceased,  who  spoke  to  him,  and  gave  him 
half-a-crown  to  fetch  whisky.    He  then  heard  deceased's  voice,  and  saw 
his  bare  arm  through  the  partly-opened  door ;  but  from  the  position  in 
which  he  was  placed,  he  could  not  see  the  whole  of  deceased's  body.  After 
this  date,  deceased  was  neither  seen  nor  heard— he  was  found  dead  on 
the  evening  of  July  9th,  his  body  being  then  in  the  highly-decomposed 
state  above  described.    On  July  6th,  prisoner  left  the  bedi-oom  for  a  short 
time  and  closed  the  door.    On  the  7th  and  8th,  she  was  seen  at  the  door 
of  the  bedroom  by  the  man-servant,  and  on  the  latter  day  by  her  maid- 
servant, and  she  was  then  quite  sober,  and  spoke  to  them  as  usual.  On 
the  Jth,  at  ten  o'clock  m  the  morning,  she  ordered  the  servant  to  brine 
np  tivo  cnps  oi  tea.    Between  six  and  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  that 
day  she  suddenly  called  to  one  of  her  sons,  to  turn  the  deceased  on  his 
back.    On  entering  the  bedi^oom,  he  found  deceased  dead,  and  his  bodv  as 
above  described.    As  the  prisoner  had  been  in  the  bedi^oom  alone  with  the 
tiTif'ot  f  ^""^y         ^^en  he  was  last  seen, 

Stt  ht  r^^^^l       T'\l^  °f  death 

i±  It  had  not  been  directly  caused  by  some  act  on  her  part.    The  prisonei' 

Tnf  t\ri  '*'"ri':,^^^'^*^^*         ^^ed  L  the  7th  Ld  sth 

ZtuthZ't  '"^  subsequently  stated  that  he  died 

on  t^e  Jth  the  day  on  which  the  body  was  discovered. 

W  fr"^  °^  decomposition  of  the  body,  two  of  the  medical  witnesses 

for  the  prosecution  assigned  a  period  of  at  least  four  or  five  day!  duHnI 
which  deceased  must  have  been  dead.    Two  declined  to  give  an'oS 

cWes  mIXt  T«v'  t^^'  ^-gl-g--  stated  his  b^eHef  that^uch 
changes  might  take  place  m  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  hours  A 
medical  witness  called  for  the  defence  deposed  that  he  had  seen  a  bodt 
as  much  decomposed  twenty-four  hours  after  death.  On  referring  to  casts 
elsewhere  related,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  shorter  period  asfi^ned  bv 

to  the  precis^  Idm^ftino  twT     '''''  favourable 

carrying  the  L?li  to  ?he  nio ht  of  tiie  8th  at  t  W  ^  discovered,  thus 
accordi     to  her  statement,  hi  11  wlh  \'he1ec^^^^^^^  "'^^^  ^^'^ 

opmion.''on  ^hronThand        ''"^1.°'  f't'  ^  --^-t  of 

I'ody,  i.e.  the  black  ^nf^'  '''''  figged  that  the  appearances  in  the 
compared  with  other  .ni  condition  of  the  head  and  neck, 

■^e  project  of  tltn'^e^L^^^^^^^ 

any  natural  cause  of  dpX  1^PS>  ^s  well  as  the  absence  of 

fe/strangulatTon  and  not  t  a^d"'  ^'''^''^  ^^d  died 

it  was  asserted  thaUhP  rl.      J  accident.    On  the  other  hand 

while  Helplessly  inw^^^^  Tif '  ^^^^^  ^^^^  accidentally  suffocated 

or  that  he  mig^  W  ttn  n  J  ^^^'^1  T^^'  Pi^l^^' 
or  epilepsy.    The  discolonv  J'  °?       ^  '^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  a/oj>lexj 

tongue,  and  the  dischar^^^^^^^^^  ^^'^  P^^o^rusion  of  the  eye"  and 

darig  a  oonynZtTjL  ''^^^^^  ^-^^  dying 

strangling  afforded  bv  fht      '      ^  .  supposed  indications  of 

of  the  advanced  state  oi  decomnosftl.  •''^''l' •  "^^^ *  .\  '^^P^^  ^'^^^l* 

decomposition  m  which  the  body  was  found.  All 
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the  witnesses  were  agreed,  tlmt  thei^e  were  no  marks  on  tlie  neck  to 
indicate  death  by  strangulation ;  but  this  want  of  physical  evidence  was 
accounted  for  by  some  of  them,  on  the  theoiy  that  all  such  marks  would 
be  completely  obliterated  by  putrefaction.    The  heart  contained  no  bk)od, 
and  the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  empty,  the  blood  in  the  body  was  fluid 
and  dai'k- coloured.    The  state  of  the  lungs  is  not  mentioned,  nor  the 
condition  of  the  larynx  and  air-passages,  so  that  it  is  left  uncertain 
whether  any  mechanical  cause  of  obstruction  existed  in  these  parts.  The 
emptiness  of  the  heart,  which  was  adverse  to  the  theory  of  death  by 
strano-ulation  (asphyxia),  was  referred  to  the  mechanical  effect  of  gaseous 
putrefaction  on  the  organ.    The  emptiness  of  the  brain  was  left  unex- 
plained.   It  was  inferred  by  most  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution, 
that  the  marks  of  manual  strangulation  on  the  neck  externally,  and  the 
usual  appearances  of  asphyxia  internally,  had  existed  at  the  time  of  death, 
and  that  these  appearances  had  been  destroyed  by  putrefaction.  Those 
who  adopted  this  view,  contended  that  the  protruded  eye  and  tongue  were- 
conditions  which  had  resulted  from  strangulation  alone,  and  that  they 
could  not  be  produced  or  removed  by  rapid  putrefaction.  ^ 

The  alleo-ed  guilt  of  the  prisoner  rested  chiefly  on  these  two  pomts.  i  he 
facts  showed,  even  allowing  no  more  than  twenty  hours  to  have  elapsed 
between  death  and  the  discovery  of  the  body,  the  prisoner  must  liave  been 
cognizant  of  the  death ;  and,  unless  hopelessly  insensible  from  drmk,  whicH 
appears  to  have  been  disproved  by  the  evidence,  she  would,  it  was  suggested, 
if  innocent  have  given  an  alarm.  She  ultimately  called  to  her  son,  and  no 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  she  did  not  call  for  assistance  earher.  It  was 
impossible  to  assume  that  she  was  speculating  on  the  rapid  decomposition 
of  the  body,  and  watching  for  the  stage  when  marks  of  violence  would 
be  obliterated.  ITo  motive  could  be  assigned  for  the  murder,  nor  for  her 
remaining  shut  up  in  the  same  room  with  her  husband  as  it  was  alleged, 
for  fom^  or  five  days.  Under  these  circumstances,  with  the  admission 
by  some  of  the  scientific  witnesses,  that  the  protrusion^  of  the^  eye  and 
tongue  might  have  been  caused  by  putrefaction,  the  jury  ^'etiu^^ed  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty.  There  was  nothing  to  exclude  the  sujDposition  that 
The  deceased  might  have  died  in  an  epileptic  fit,  as  a  result  of  excessive 
cMnkinr  In  any  case,  it  was  obvious  that  the  body  had  undergone  rapid 
putStion     The  greater  decomposition  observed  in  the  head_  and  neck 

propel  iy  aamitteu  putrefaction  in  an  advanced  stage. 

?^::e"r Iwfe,  no  fetal  e^dence  to  show  that  deoeased  had 

SbyTole"  a',  instead  of  drawing  the  ^f^J^^"  ^^^^tl^lVe^Tn 
had  existed  and  had  been  destroyed  by  putrefaction  it  would  have  been 

Zer  to  have  said  ^^^J^^^f^r^l^^l  Tnt 
rit  Ab^of"X^nt  tKX  "  Jarily  produced  y  violence  , 
and  tte  iurv  were  informed  by  the  judge  that  they  were  not  to  co«v'ct 
Se  prisone/on  probability,  however  strong,  or  on  a  mere  prepondeiauco 

""¥h?med'?c:i°  evidence  at  this  trial  raised  the  <l-stiou  -1-^1-  a 
proPLnofthe^ye^iiei^^^^ 

Wraal^tefc  ipphed^f  tt"neck.    6ne  of  the  scientific  witnesses,. 
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-affirnaed  that  these  states  could  not  result  from  putrefaction.  Another 
deposed  that  they  might  result  from  gaseous  decomposition  taking  place 
in  the  orbit ;  the  gases  thus  confined  would  cause  a  projection  of  the  eye 
.and  its  coverings,  while,  in  reference  to  the  tongue,  the  effect  might  be 
aided  by  the  face  being  inclined  downwards,  and  the  mouth  being  jDai-tly 
open.    The  fact  that  only  one  eye  was  protruded  is  less  reconcilable  with 
the  effect  of  mechanical  pressure  on  the  neck  than  with  the  theoi-y  that 
decomposition  took  place  fi-om  effusion  of  blood  or  other  causes  more  in 
one  orbit  than  in  the  other.    With  i-egard  to  the  tongue,  whatever  causes 
congestion  of  the  head  and  neck,  is  likely  to  cause  congestion  of  this 
■organ ;  and  putrefaction,  by  the  production  of  gas  in  its  substance,  may 
lead  to  its  enlargement  and  protrusion. 

It  is  strange  that  the  protrusion  of  the  eye  as  a  result  of  putrefaction 
should  have  been  doubted  and  even  denied,  by  some  of  the  witnesses  at 
this  trial.     So  conflicting  was  the  evidence  regarding  this  appearance, 
that  Geoghegan  made  it  a  subject  of  experiment  on  the  dead  body  of 
a  child,  and  he  observed  that  the  eyes  protruded,  as  a  result  of  decom- 
position, on  the  eighth  day;  they  began  to  present  the  appearance  of 
protrusion  on  the  fourth  day.    A  case  of  rapid  putrefaction,  in  whicli 
both  eyes  protruded  as  early  as  sixteen  hours  after  death  is  reported 
<*Med.  Gaz.,'  Jan.  1850,  p.  17).    The  time  at  which  such  an  appearance 
may  present  itself  after  death,  must  obviously  depend  on  the  period  at 
which  gaseous  putrefaction  takes  place  in  the  orbits.    Although,  in  the 
dead,  the  eyes  are  usually  collapsed  owing  to  transudation  of  the  fluids, 
yet  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Orfila,  that  the  Hds  may  bulge  forwards 
and  the  eyes  protrude,  fi-om  the  production  of  gases  within  the  cranium 
and  orbits. 

In  Dec.  1863  a  trial  took  place,  involving  questions  almost  identical 
with  those  which  arose  at  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Byrne  {Beg.  v.  Mahaiq, 
King;ston  Wmt.  Ass.,  1863).    On  this  occasion  the  body  of  a  woman  was 
iouncl  dead  m  a  room  m  an  advanced  state  of  putrefaction.    The  deceased 
and  her  lover,  a  soldier,  had  retired  to  a  bedi^oom  some  days  before,  and 
had  kept  themselves  there  secluded :  the  soldier  was  found  with  his 
throat  severely  cut._     This  man  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  the 
■cleceased,  by  stranghng  her  with  a  rope,  and  the  medical  questions  to  be 
■solved  were :   How  long  had  she  been  dead  ?  and.  Did  she  die  from 
.strangulation   or  any  other  cause  ?    The  author  attended  the  inquest 

Tlinr+r  determine  whether  poison  was  present  tlierein. 

med     I  .    1  their  order,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 

.r  No!  6th  T.to"''^'  ^'''^'''^  discovered, 

lliZ  jJ    \  ""VP?  fv""-'        ^^^^  «^  l^^i'  back  in  bed,  her  body 

and  the  hL5  ^  ^'^^'^  ^^^^  ^^^c-    ^here  was  n?  rigidity 

the  htd  neck  I^^       it "^^^  b^^^'  i-5idi7g' 

■face  was'  so  bkef  th  J  f'l'  T  "^'"^  decomposed.  The  skin  of  the 
was  protruded  and  toll  r  '  described.    The  tongue 

Oases  escape  t^Tt^u'  ^^f  "^"^^  "^T^^^^  ^""^  ^^1°^  ^^^^^  g^^' 
sound.    The  abdZ.      ^^^"^        ^^^^'^^  ^^^^  ^^P'^  ^  l^isSng 

lower  part  mucfcCed^  '^''^  '^^"^ 

truded!    The  liver  was^r  "'^  intestines  pro- 

of  the  chest  a  large  qTant  t^nf^^^"^^^^^  w?'  P""  ^^^^ 
and  the  heart  wa?eZ  X^lT  T^^^f V  ^^^^  found  collapsed, 

dition  of  the  bodv  theTeZl  ^'acted.    Omng  to  the  putrefied  con- 

decomposed  state  of  ^^^"^  ""^^  examined.    From  the  blackened  and 

omposecl  state  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  a  medical  witness 
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Iw  ?  ^^^^  T'''''''  ^^'""^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^e'l  violence,  and  lie  inferred 
that  deceased  must  have  been  dead  for  some  time.  micned 

According-  to  the  evidence,  the  prisoner  and  deceased  took  the  bedroom 

iLi  i   ?r^i     .  °"  ^^^^  ^as  seen  on 

that  night  about  nine  o'clock,  as  well  as  the  following  morning  On  the 
last  occasion  the  landlady,  who  took  the  breakfast  to  the  door  of  the  room 
sa.w  her  face  in  bed.  She  was  lying  still,  and,  as  she  did  not  speak,  the 
witness  could  not  say  whether  she  was  then  living  or  dead  It  was 
observed,  however,  that  of  the  breakfasts  taken  up,  which  had  been 
ordered  for  two  the  previous  evening,  only  one  was  eaten.  From  that 
time  deceased  was  not  seen  alive.  The  prisoner  came  downstairs  on  Nov 
oth,  at  9  A.M.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  his  appearance  or  manner' 
Jle  asked  to  borrow  a  razor  to  shave  himself,  but  there  was  no  razor  in 
the  house,  Breakfasts  were  not  taken  up  that  morning ;  and  the  follow- 
ing morning,  as  neither  appeared,  the  room  was  entered,  and  the  body  of 
deceased  was  then  found  in  the  state  described.  The  prisoner  was  lying 
on  the  bed  with  his  throat  severely  cut:  the  wound  had  obviously  been 
inflicted  some  hours,  and  had  bled  a  great  deal. 

From  the  time  when  the  deceased  was  last  seen  living,  about  sixty  hours 
had  elapsed.  Considering  that  the  weather  was  close  and  damp,  and  the 
body  shut  up  in  a  small  room,  there  was  ample  time  for  the  putrefactive 
changes  described  to  have  taken  place ;  although  such  a  degree  of  putre- 
faction is  rarely  seen  until  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  days  in  warm 
■  damp  weather.  It  was  therefore  an  exceptional  instance  of  rapid  decom- 
position, like  those  elsewhere  described.  As  the  prisoner  alone  was  in  the 
room  with  the  deceased,  he  must  have  been  cognizant  of  her  death ;  and 
yet  he  gave  no  alarm.  His  statement  was,  that  they  had  both  resolved 
to  die ;  that  they  had  purchased  poison  on  the  3rd,  and  took  it  on  the 
evening  of  that  day,  and  that  deceased  died  in  his  arms.  In  the  after- 
noon, having  left  the  room  for  a  short  time,  he  found  on  his  return  a  cord 
round  her  neck,  which  he  removed.  The  highly-decomposed  condition 
of  the  body  was  consistent  with  his  statements;  for  although  one  day 
might  be  sufficient  for  such  changes,  they  are  seldom  witnessed  in  less 
than  two  days. .  This  would  place  the  death  of  the  deceased  on  the  niffht 
of  the  3rd.  ^ 

The  main  question,  however,  was  this: — had  the  deceased  been 
strangled  by  the  prisoner  on  that  night,  or  did  she  die  from  any  other 
cause  ?  The  putrefied  condition  of  the  body  was  consistent  with  either 
hypothesis,  and  it  was  a  strong  circumstance  against  him  that  he  had 
remained  in  the  room  with  the  dead  body.  There  was,  however,  an  entire 
absence  of  motive  for  the  alleged  murder.  The  prisoner  and  deceased  had 
been  apparently  happy  together.  No  quarrelling  or  struggling  was  heard 
at  any  time  by  the  people  of  the  house.  There  were  no  marks  of  violence 
on  her  person  indicative  of  struggling  or  resistance.  It  was  proved,  as 
prisoner  had  stated,  that  the  deceased  had,  on  Nov.  3rd,  purchased  at  a 
druggist's,  under  a  false  pretence,  a  threepenny  packet  of  Butler's  vermin- 
killer.  This  contains  about  one  grain  of  strychnine,  mixed  with  soot  and 
flour ;  and  the  paper  wrapper  of  this  packet,  with  the  empty  hag  which 
had  contained  the  poison,  was  found  in  the  prisoner's  possession.  Several 
letters  written  by  the  prisoner,  one  apparently  at  the  dictation  or  with  the 
cognizance  of  deceased,  referred  to  their  mutual  intention  to  destroy 
themselves ;  and  another,  dated  Nov.  4th,  stated  that  deceased  had 
taken  jDoison  and  had  died  in  his  arms.  With  these  facts  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  the  deceased  had  really  taken  the  poison  which  she 
herself  had  purchased,  and  had  died  from  its  effects.  Assuming  that 
muscular  irritability  had  been  exhausted  by  violent  tetanic  convulsions 
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before  death,  and  that  the  deceased  had  died  in  one  of  these  convulsive  fits 
with  great  congestion  of  the  head,  the  rapid  putrefaction  and  the  blacken- 
ing of  the  features  from  the  decomposed  blood  in  the  vessels,  would  then 
be  explained.    The  empty  and  contracted  state  of  the  heart  was  also  con- 
sistent with  this  view.     The  stomach  was  examined  chemically  by  the 
medical  man  who  was  first  called  in  to  see  the  deceased.  He  found  it  empty, 
containing  only  mucus  with  some  black  particles,  the  nature  of  which 
could  not  be  defined.    It  was  at  first  thought  that  it  contained  strych- 
nine, but  on  making  an  analysis  of  the  remainder  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  it  had  been  preserved,  the  author  found  that  it  contained  no 
strychnine,  and  that  the  chemical  results  which  had  led  to  this  conclusion 
were  owing  to  the  colouring  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  potassium  bichro- 
mate in  contact  with  organic  matter.    In  the  state  in  which  the  stomach 
was  brought,  cut  into  two  portions  and  macerated  in  spirit,  it  was  im- 
possible to  determine  whether  it  had  originally  contained  starch  or  soot 
(the  substances  with  which  the  strychnine  in  the  purchased  powder  was 
mixed),  or  gin  (the  liquid  in  which  the  prisoner  said  the  deceased  had 
taken  the  poison).    This  negative  result  did  not  show  that  the  deceased 
could  not  have  died  from  the  effects  of  a  small  dose  of  strychnine  (half 
a  grain)  such  as  would  be  contained  in  one  half  of  the  packet  whicli 
she  purchased :   for  such  a  qu^tity  might  have  been  removed  by 
absorption,  especially  as  the  poison  was  taken  on  an  emptv  stomach.  The 
theory  adopted  by  the  medical  men  who  examined  the"  body,  was  that 
deceased  had  probably  taken  strychnine,  but  that,  before  the  poison  had 
had  time  to  operate  fatally,  she  had  been  strangled  by  the  prisoner  by 
means  of  a  rope  placed  round  her  neck.    This,  in  their  judgment,  would 
account  for  the  contracted  and  empty  state  of  the  heart  and  lungs  :  they 
assumed  that  as  the  strychnine  was  in  the  system,  it  would  prev°ent  that 
accumulation  of  blood  in  these  organs  which  is  considered  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  death  by  asphyxia.    Another  suggestion  was,  that  assuming 
strychnine  not  to  have  been  taken  by  deceased,  the  empty  condition  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  effect  of  gaseous  putrefac- 
tion m  the  abdomen.    A  few  ounces  of  bloody  serum  were  found  in  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  but  no  blood  was  present  in  the  heart  or  great  vessels 
connected  with  it.  ° 

As  the  head  was  not  examined,  and  the  internal  appearances  of  the 
t'tltv  ^!^PP°^*  t^'eory  of  death  by  strangulation,  it  was  sought 
sLS   1.  K!:^^  appearances.    Here,  however,  the 

same  difficulty  arose  as  m  the  preceding  case.  The  advanced  state  of  decom- 
position m  the  Wd  and  neck  rendered  the  medical  conclusions,  to  say  the 
least,  unsafe.  The  facts  relied  upon,  to  show  that  deceased  had  died  from 
S^c'o' 7"-!r!;^^^  ^^"^^  decomposed  state  of  the  head  and 
the  neern.       ^  of  the  body.    2.  Certain  marks  found  on 

list  co'ndit      Ti^  f''^^  ^'^^  ^'  Tl^e  peculiarly 

rppfararcPof  fl.   1  ^""^  "PP"'  P^^*  ^^^k'         the  drier 

of  thThead  and  f hp  "'7''*'  ""'f.^^l  ^'  ^i^t^nsion 

Thrfir.;      1^1  •^1°*'"^''°''  ^^^^'^e  between  the  lips. 

whether  r.?Senor^  "'^^'''''^  ^''^^^'^                           ^^^^^  of  death, 

the  putrefLw  ^^^^^^  P°^^°^'        ^^^P^^  an  advanced  stage  of 

deniranc  the  eondir          ^  '  '°  '^^^^^  ^^^^^         ^^^en  place'sud- 

who  fiisTinsneoT.^^^^^^^^  *°  putrefaction.    The  surgeon 

t£L  marS  on  thP  .  1^°*^^'  foUowiug  its  discovery, 

par?     There  was  .^aW^^  *°          '^^^^'^  ^^^^^  ^^ok 

or  depress^n  but  nt  fW^^^i  ^'^^'^^^      f^^°^*'  ^^^^  any  indentation 

^utSnr'a'^^^^  P-Hng  off  as'the  result  of 
>           ium  exuaea  trom  it.    On  removing  the  integuments 
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thei'o  wasnp  appearance  of  escape  or  coagulation  of  blood  beneath;  and 
this  IS  generally  found  in  death  from  strangulation.  The  cellular  tissue 
■vvas  much  blown  up  Avith  the  gases  of  putrefaction.  At  the  adjourned 
Hiquost  befox-o  the  coroner,  while  the  facts  were  recent,  the  witness  had 
thus  described  the  appearances  on  the  neck :  '  On  the  external  surface  of 
the  neck,  there  were  two  or  three  indistinct  marks,  most  distinct  on  the 
left  side.  On  removing  the  skin,  there  Avas  not  the  least  escape  of  blood, 
tut  here  and  there  the  muscular  tissue  was  more  discoloured  than  the 
remainder.'  Another  witness,  who  saw  the  body  twenty-four  hours  later, 
described  the  marks  as  consisting  of  two  or  three  lines  of  dark  discoloura- 
tion. There  were  no  signs  of  violence  beneath  the  marks,  but  the  structures 
were  of  a  darker  colour  below.  He  further  stated  that  there  was  much 
Iblood  beneath  the  skin  from  the  chin  to  the  chest ;  and  on  the  arms  there 
were  apple-green  streaks  from  putrefaction  in  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels. 
The  protrusion  of  the  tongue  was  referred  by  both,  not  to  putrefaction, 
but  to  mechanical  pressure  on  the  neck  as  a  result  of  strangulation. 

A  long  clothes-line  was  found  in  the  room,  under  the  bed.  This  was 
proved  to  belong  to  the  landlady,  who  stated  that  it  had  been  lying  a  long 
time  in  the  room  before  it  was  let  to  the  prisoner  and  deceased.  On  it  was 
one  small  spot  of  coagulated  blood,  as  if  from  a  wound,  and  some  long 
hairs  of  a  female.  When  these  were  compared  with  some  taken  from 
deceased's  head,  there  was  found  to  be  no  resemblance.  It  was  suggested 
for  the  prosecution,  that  this  rope  had  been  employed  by  the  prisoner 
as  the  instrument  of  murder. 

The  author's  evidence  on  this  part  of  the  case,  the  cause  of  death,  was  to 
the  effect  that,  as  the  deceased  was  not  seen  in  the  act  of  dying,  any  medical 
opinion  of  the  cause  of  death  must  be  speculative  ;  that  there  was  nothing 
inconsistent  with  death  from  strychnine  as  alleged  by  the  prisoner,  while 
there  were  no  medical  facts  on  which  the  hypothesis  of  death  from  strangu- 
lation could  be  safely  based.  The  internal  appearances,  so  far  as  they 
were  observed,  were  more  consistent  with  death  from  strychnine,  than 
with  death  from  strangulation,  a  fact  admitted  by  the  two  medical  men 
who  ascribed  death  to  homicidal  strangulation ;  that  the  non-detection  of 
strychnine  in  the  body  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  a  small  but 
fatal  dose  had  been  taken  by  deceased ;  that  a  rigid  state  of  the  limbs  in  a 
dead  body  would  not  be  found  where  putrefaction  had  advanced  to  such 
^  degree  as  in  this  case.  Further,  the  external  appearances  did  not  prove 
that  violence  suflScient  to  cause  death  by  strangulation  had  been  applied  to 
the  neck  of  the  deceased.  The  marks  of  discolouration  on  the  neck,  with 
the  protrusion  of  the  tongue,  might  have  arisen  from  extreme  putrefactive 
changes.  Had  they  been  produced  by  the  application  of  a  cord,  such  a 
degree  of  violence  as  would  have  caused  the  tongue  to  protrude  would 
have  produced  indentation  and  depression  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  neck, 
with  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  course  of  the  depression,  and  a  rufiling  or 
abrasion  of  the  skin.  There  was  no  protrusion  of  the  eyes ;  the  tongue 
was  not  indented  or  bitten  by  the  teeth,  and  the  hands  were  not  clenched 
as  in  death  by  violent  strangulation. 

It  was  suggested  by  counsel  that  strangulation  might  have  been  pro- 
duced by  other  and  less  violent  means  than  by  the  use  of  the  rope,  and  the 
slight  appearances  thereby  produced  might  have  been  obhterated  by  putre- 
faction. It  was  admitted  that  this  might  happen,  but  there  were  no 
medical  facts  on  which  such  an  opinion  could  be  based.  The  appearances 
were  all  consistent  with  putrefaction  in  an  advanced  stage,  without  resort- 
ing to  the  assumption  that  any  violence  whatever,  sufficient  to  cause  death, 
had  been  done  to  the  neck.  In  the  defence,  it  was  urged  that  the  prisoner 
and  deceased  had  agreed  jointly  to  take  away  their  own  lives :  this  was 
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proved  by  the  letters  and  their  conduct.  Deceased  herself  had  purchased 
poison  for  this  purpose,  and  had  taken  it,  according  to  the  prisoner's  state- 
ment, on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  she  procured  it.  Everything  in 
the  case  was  consistent  with  the  theory  of  voluntary  suicide,  and  of  an 
attempted  suicide  by  the  prisoner  in  a  state  of  despair.  The  powder  con- 
taining the  poison  had  disappeared,  while  the  paper  bag  in  which  it  was 
sold  remained. 

In  his  charge  to  the  jury,  Pigott,  B.,  observed  that  the  great  question 
for  them  to  decide,  was  whether  the  prisoner  had  any  part  in  the  death  of 
the  deceased.  If  they  were  of  opinion  that  her  death  was  caused  by  the 
rope,  and  by  his  act,  then  their  verdict  must  of  course  be  wilful  murder. 
If  they  thought  that  death  was  caused  by  poison,  then  they  would  have  to 
consider  whether  the  deceased  took  the  poison  without  any  participation 
on  his  part,  m  aiding  and  abetting  her  act,  and  if  she  did,  then  they  must 
acquit  him.  But  if,  m  their  judgment,  the  two  agreed  together  to  take 
poison,  and  took  it  together,  and  she  died,  and  he  survived,  then  their 
verdict  must  be  also  wilful  murder.  The  jury  adopted  this  view  and 
lound  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  ^.e.'that 

1  ZI^^  ^     ^""^^  °?  strangulation,  but  that  he  aided  and 

abetted  deceased  m  the  voluntary  act  of  self-murder. 

The  two  medical  men,  while  expressing  their  belief  that  death  had 
been  caused  by  sti^angulation,  admitted  in  cross  examination,  that  thev 
would  not  swear  that  deceased  had  not  died  from  strychnine  or  soJe 
othei^  cause  ;  and  one  of  them  stated  that  his  reason  for  thinking  that 
stijchnine  had  not  caused  death  was,  that  none  could  be  detected  in  the 
body,  it  IS  obvious,  however,  that  a  person  may  take  a  dose  of  strvch 
mne,  and  yet,  by  the  act  of  another,  die  fi^om  strangulation  before^the 
poison  has  been  wholly  absorbed,  or  before  a  quantity  sufficient  to  cause 
death  has  penetrated  into  the  blood.    The  discovery  of  soSe  portion  of 

So-C"  I*'f  ''^"'".'^  '^---d  had  no  been 

tvouf  of 'dTl  f  ^°-d;scovery  therefore,  could  not  be  taken  as  a  fact  in 
tavoui  of  death  from  strangulation.    In  short,  this  form  of  violent  death 
should  be  clearly  and  conclusively  established  by  medical  facts  inde 
pendently  of  the  administration  of  poison     Here  the  cn^^TJ  f  \ 

had  beeuTh.TT  A^"  .  f     ^^'"^  *°        conclusion  that  murdJi' 

had  been  thus  deliberately  perpetrated.    According  to  the  prisoner's  state 

ueceased,  m  attempting  to  strane-le  hprqplf       l-,Tr  •  •  ^^^^^^,"7 

•and  abettiuo-  her  in  fL  n+fl-T^f     ^^^f  prisoner  m  aiding 

made  on  tfe  nSt  of  fh.  ^  i  ^""^l  ^  ^^^'^^^  P^^^^^^^e  ^^S^^  bl 
causing  death  wl  thi.  wn  ^5  ""^'1%  ^^T-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  found,  without 
it  neceiary  to  sl^^^^^^^^  t^aeir  pi^sence,  without  rendering 

perpetrated    tKo'cU^^^^^^  ^/  strangulation  had  been  actuallf 

possible  for  dec^eastf  th  .  ""^^  T^l        '^'^  ^^s  im- 

not  have  beerpZ W  4ithn^r'  ^""^""n'^  °"  *W 

there  was  nothW  ^    u^orrth ''T'^'i?^^  • '^T^^     ^^^^^^  '  ^^'^ 
conjecture.         ^       support  the  hypothesis  of  murder  but  medical 

mne^rbttlaken'tnT'^^^^  'I'  ^"^^^^^^  '^^^  ^  «*^Tch- 

lation,  this  fact  would  acclnt  w  ^'^^'"'^ 

•asphyxia  in  the  heart  and  ]1°         ^'T'"  "'^^^^  appearances  of 

producing  a  contracted  and  emntv  It^Jnf.^^T^'T^  o'^°"^'^ 

ctnu  empty  state  of  the  heart.    Some  questions  on 
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tins  point  were  put  by  the  judge,  in  answer  to  which,  the  author  stated  tliat 
no  case  ot  this  compound  character  had,  so  far  as  he  knew,  occurred,  or  been 
recorded  ;  but  that  on  general  medical  principles,  if,  after  taking  poison,  a 
person  underwent  strangulation,  there  was  no  reason,  quoad  the  poison, 
why  the  usual  appearances  of  strangulation  should  not  be  found  in  tlxe 
heart  and  lungs.  The  poison  being  in  the  body,  would  not  prevent  the 
appearances  which  attend  a  sudden  form  of  violent  death  ;  and  although  a 
contracted  and  empty  state  of  the  heart  may  be  found  in  numerous  cases 
besides  death  from  strychnine,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  if  the  action  of 
the  poison  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  cause  the  emptiness  and  contraction 
of  the  organ,  it  had  gone  far  enough  to  cause  death,  thus  rendering  it 
unnecessary  to  resort  to  any  other  hypothesis.  From  all  the  facts  of  this 
case,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  prolDable  that  deceased  took  a  portion  of 
the  powder  containing  strychnine  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  3rd,  and 
that  she  died  from  its  effects  in  the  course  of  the  night ;  that  when  her 
body  was  found,  she  had  been  dead  more  than  two  days  ;  that  the  prisoner 
aided  and  abetted  her  in  the  act  of  self-murder ;  that  he  was  cognizant  of 
her  death,  and  was  for  at  least  two  days  in  the  room  with  her  dead  body, 
without  giving  any  alarm  or  calling  for  assistance  ;  that  he  may  or  may 
not  have  taken  part  of  the  powder,  but  that  in  accordance  with  their 
mutually  expressed  intentions,  he  had  attempted  to  desti-oy  himself  by 
inflicting  a  serious  wou.nd  in  his  own  throat.  The  wound  was  not  of  that 
slight  nature  which  is  observed  in  wounds  self-inflicted  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  or  masking  crime.  He  had  lost  much  blood,  and  was  depressed 
and  faint  when  found. 

These  cases  will  serve  to  show  that  the  changes  produced  by  putrefaction 
in  a  dead  body  may  often  involve  questions  of  life  and  death,  and  that 
they  require  more  attention  from  the  medical  profession  than  they  have 
hitherto  received.  In  alleged  child-murder  it  has  been  generally  con- 
sidered that  a  highly  jjutrefied  state  of  the  lungs  prevents  a  correct  medical 
opinion  being  formed  of  their  actual  condition  at  birth ;  and  there  are  few 
who  would  venture  to  infer  from  experiments  on  such  lungs,  that  a  child 
had  breathed  after  its  birth.  In  reference  to  poisoning,  when,  in  any 
suspected  case,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  has 
undergone  extensive  changes  fi^om  putrefaction,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely 
upon  the  appearances  as  evidence  of  death  from  poison,  although  they 
might  at  first  sight  resemble  those  produced  by  irritants.  The  same 
caution  should  be  observed  in  forming  an  opinion  from  the  state  of  the 
skin  when  putrefaction  is  far  advanced.  The  discolourations  which  here 
take  place,  especially  in  parts  of  the  body  in  which  the  venous  trunks  and 
capillaries  are  congested  from  any  cause  at  the  time  of  death,  are  liable 
to  deceive  the  examiner  when  death  is  attributed  to  violence,  and  he  is 
searching  for  proofs  of  this.  In  another  place  (page  89)  several  cases 
of  this  description  are  quoted,  and  in  one,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Christison,  a  man  appears  to  have  been  wrongly  convicted  of  murder  by 
strangulation,  chiefly  because  a  broad  blue  mark  was  found  in  the  front  of 
the  neck  of  the  deceased.  This  was  at  first  attributed  to  violence.  There 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  little  doubt  that  it  was  due  to  post-mortem 
changes  in  the  body. 

Putrefaction,  unless  advanced  to  the  last  stage,  cannot  entirely  destroy 
marks  of  violence  when  attended  by  physical  injury  to  parts,  such  as 
abrasions  or  lacerations  of  the  skin,  laceration  or  crushing  of  the  muscles 
with  fracture  of  the  trachea  or  larynx,  protrusion  of  the  tongue,  accom- 
panied by  marks  of  indentation  or  laceration  by  the  teeth.  In  such  cases, 
a  safe  medical  opinion  may  be  formed  in  spite  of  the  decomposed  state  of 
parts ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  superficial  marks  unattended  with  mechani- 
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cal  injniy.    These  are  precisely  the  api^earances  which  occasion  mistakes 
as  they  may  be  really  due  to  post-mortem  changes,  and  not  to  violence' 
It  is  true  that  life  may  be  destroyed  by  a  slight  degree  of  mechanicai 
pressure,  and  the  injury  thus  occasioned  may  be  masked  or  obliterated  hy 
putrefaction.    There  is,  however,  this  conclusion  to  be  drawn :  it  is  f ar 
better  that  a  few  cases  of  real  homicidal  violence  should  thus  escape 
recognition,  than  that  we  should  incur  the  serious  risk  of  involvino-  an 
.     innocent  person  in  a  charge  which  on  conviction  might  lead  to  capital 
punishment.    Murder  by  strangulation  is  murder  in  its  worst  and  most 
aggravated  form.     The  act  itself  implies  malice  and  deliberate  design. 
It  the  body  is  not  decomposed,  we  may  act  safely:  if  decomposition  has 
advanced  to  a  great  degree,  whether  generally  or  locally,  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  base  an  opinion  on  superficial  discolourations. 

3.  _  Putrefaction  in  Water.— The  process  here  takes  place  more  slowly 
than  m  the  atmosphere,  owing  to  the  low  temperature,  and  the  fi^ee  access  of 
air  being  cut  off.    The  skm  covering  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles 
o±  the  feet  is  found  thickened,  white,  and  sodden  from  imbibition,  when  the 
•   '  f  ^eral  days  in  water.    Owing  to  this  cause,  ecchymoses, 

esultmg  from  violence  during  life,  are  not  always  apparent  in  a  bod^ 
W  of  T'^'i  ^'T  «^in  has  lost  the  greater 

viowS^^  i  by  evaporation  that  ecchymoses  and  other  marks  of 
I  bodv  wl^'?  "l^""  tliemselves.  The  influence  of  air  upon  the  skin  of 
a  body  which  has  been  for  some  days  submerged,  is  chiefly  seen  after  its 
removal  rom  water  .n  the  face  and'chest.    In^  f ew  hours.'^if  the  tempera 

f^nd  bWpd  ^?  T^^"^*^^^  commonfy  be 

tZ??h?        '  ^'^'^  °^  features  are  so  distorted 

tiiat  they  cannot  be  recognized  by  those  who  knew  the  person  dm^ing  life 

JoW  aTafW^r"*' ^'''^^^  fi-^  °f  -  li-d  grown 
wl^^n  mitx^fac?^^^^^^^^^     "^T""^-  \  V^''^.  ^^^o^ding  to  Briand, 

wnenputietaction  takes  place  m  bodies  which  have  been  lyino-  in  water 

necJj.    It  then  spreads  successively  over  the  shoulders  chest  and  Ipo-^ 

^  i  f'*"".        Tipper  and  lower  limts  Thf^^ 

Asoolom-afaons  are  chiefly  apparent  in  those  parts.  wtichTre  teely  exco^ed 

been  n  crs?con"'S.t^'''^  T  ™'  eommonl/fonnd  on  surface  wficTCe 

hvane  beneath  the  skin  aJe  th.?''i;  J  ?  %^^r "^^^^^^^^  ^em- 
and  rises  tott'nlTe^n^^^^  the  body  acquires  buoyancy 

cavity  of  the  abdomen  f^.  fV^r?  M  S  ^^^^^  '^^S^'^  expansion  of  the 
only  slightly  hLv^er  tL^  L  ^V'^f  *  '^"^^  ^^'^  ^^^^'^  body  is 

human  body  float^ls  comr.?  1  ^^'^ .  ^^i^h  a  dead 

and  the  head  mth  the  nn^    ^^Y^  ^^^^  on  the  surface, 

of  females,  it  is  said  LpT''  ''''  Io™;extremities  depending.  The  bodies 
upwards.  The  period  of  ^^^^^^l:^  ^^^^^  floating  with  the  abdomen 
from  gaseous  putrefltion      'Tf'^        ^  *°  ''^'^  surface, 

the.  .ay  he  a,ain  |enerat"tea  llTiil'Sf  Vff^^S  Se:^rd'tl^i; 
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the  buoyancy  of  the  dead  body  became  of  great  importance  in  tlie  trial  of 
8;pcnc6r  Ooivper  (1699),  for  the  alleged  murder  of  a  woman.  (See  DiiowN- 
ING.)  If  the  dead  body  has  been  submex-ged  for  some  weeks  or  months,  or 
has  remained  long  exposed  before  inspection,  the  skin  Avill  be  found  of  a 
deep  blue,  black,  or  green  colour,  the  muscles  soft  and  discoloured,  or  the 
fatty  parts  may  have  been  converted  into  adipocere.  Ultimately  the  soft 
parts  will  be  washed  from  the  bones  and  the  skeleton  separated. 

The  changes  from  putrefaction,  even  when  comparatively  slight,  may, 
as  Casper  justly  remarks,  seriously  affect  the  value  of  medical  evidence. 
The  blood  becomes  decomposed,  acquires  a  darker  colour,  and  produces 
congestions  in  the  brain,  lungs,  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  form  a  conclusion  on  death  from 
apoplexy  or  asphyxia. 

The  researches  on  drowning  made  by  Casper  and  Kanzler  show  that 
putrefaction  of  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  generally  commences  at  the 
upper  part  and  extends  downwards.  Thus,  after  a  few  days,  while  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  may  be  in  a  tolerably  fresh  condition,  the  face, 
head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  chest  may  present  a  reddish  colour  pass- 
ing into  patches  of  a  blueish-green,  first  seen  on  the  temples,  ears,  and 
nape  of  the  neck,  thence  spreading  to  the  face,  and  afterwards  to  the 
throat  and  chest.  These  changes  may  be  observed  in  summer,  when  a 
body  has  remained  in  water  from  eight  to  twelve  days,  and  in  winter  for  a 
still  longer  period.  The  head  of  a  drowned  person  is  sometimes  much 
discoloured  from  putrefaction,  when  the  rest  of  the  body  is  in  its  ordinary 
condition.  Casper  considers  that  this  inverted  order  of  the  putrefactive 
process  may  be  taken  as  a  strong  indication  of  death  from  drowning  ;  but 
while  it  may  be  admitted  that  attention  should  be  given  to  this  circum- 
stance, it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  dead  body  thrown  into 
water  (when  death  has  taken  place  from  asphyxia  by  suffocation  ^  or 
strangulation)  would  not  undergo  decomposition  in  a  precisely  siniilar 
manner.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  uterus  resists  decomposition 
more  than  other  internal  organs.  In  a  case  in  which  the  body  of  a  female, 
who  had  been  missing  nine  months,  was  found  and  examined,  although  all 
the  other  organs  were  completely  decomposed,  the  uterus  was  firm  in 
structure,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  its  parts  were  recognizable,  so  that 
Casper,  who  conducted  the  inspection,  was  able  to  affirm  that  the  female 
was  not  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  the  aid  of  baths  of  chlorine,  salt,  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  as  well  as  by  injections  of  chlorine,  zinc  chloride, 
and  ferric  chloride,  so  to  restore  the  features  of  a  drowned  body  as  to 
enable  persons  to  identify  it.  ('Lancet,'  1863,  I.  p.  551.)  After  the 
occurrence  of  such  changes  from  putrefaction  in  the  drowned  as  those 
above  described,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  restore  the  expression 
of  the  features  of  the  living  man.  It  is  one  thing  to  arrest  or  prevent 
putrefaction  by  these  agents,  but  another  to  suppose  that  the  chemical 
changes  can  be  reversed,  and  the  corpse  put  in  the  position  of  a  body 
recently  drowned.  It  may  be  well  to  state  in  this  place  that  great  mistakes 
have  been  frequently  made  by  persons  relying  upon  the  features  as  proof 
of  identity  in  the  drowned.  A  singular  case  of  this  land  came  before 
Wood,  y.-C,  in  March  1866.  (Holliss  r.  Turner.)  The  plaintiffs  instituted 
this  suit  in  order  to  establish  the  death  of  one  William  Turner.  This 
person  was  of  restless,  unsettled  habits,  wandering  about  the  country, 
and  in  a  state  of  great  mental  and  bodily  depression.  On  May  7, 
he  walked  into  the  house  of  some  people  named  Waller,  at  Oruildiorcl. 
He  was  shivering  with  ague,  covered  mth  boils  and  sores,  and  had  a 
fortnight's  unshaven  beard.    His  sores  were  dressed  with  rags.    On  the 
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following  day  lie  left  the  place,  and  was  never  again  seen  alive.  Ten 
days  after  his  disappearance,  the  body  of  a  man  much  decomposed  was 
found  in  the  river  Wey,  near  Guildford.    An  inquest  was  held  on  it  the 
same  day,  but  it  was  claimed  by  two  men,  named  Etherington,  as  the 
body  of  their  father,  who  was  missing.    Mrs.  Waller  and  others  saw 
the  bod}^  and  stated  their  conviction  that  it  Avas  the  body  of  Turner.  The 
body,  however,  was  buried  as  that  of  Philip  Etherington,  a  ragged  piece 
of  neckerchief  having  been  previously  removed  from  the  neck.  Some 
•  months  afterwards,  Etherington,  sen.,  the  supposed  deceased,  walked 
into  his  daughter's  house.    It  was  therefore  clear  that  the  sons  must  have 
been  deceived  as  to  the  identity  of  their  father.    There  was  no  doubt  that 
this  was  the  body  of  Turner.    A  fragment  of  an  old  neckerchief,  found 
under  the  bed  where  this  man  slept  on  May  7th,  corresponded  exactly 
with  that  which  was  removed  from  the  neck  ;  and  further,  it  was  remem- 
bered that  there  were  sores  on  the  body,  which  had  been  dressed  The 
Yice-ChanceUor  held  that  the  evidence  adduced  was  sufficient  to  identifv 
the  body  found  m  the  river  Wey  as  that  of  Turner,  and  made  an  order 
accordingly. 

JDetermination  of  the  period  of  death  m  the  droivned.— Some  attempts  have 
been  made  to  generaHze  on  the  phenomena  of  putrefaction  in  water  in 
order  to  enable  us  to  say  for  how  long  a  period  a  body  may  have  been 
immersed.    No  satisfactory  data,  however,  have  been  obtained  to  guide  us 
m  this  inquiry     The  changes  which  take  place  are  modified  in  their  decree 
and  the  lydity  of  their  progress  by  numerous  and  often  inappreciable 
causes     Devergie  behoved  that  he  had  obtained  a  certain  ^series  of 
characters  whereby  he  could  determine  with  sufficient  precision  the  length 
of  time  which  a  dead  body  may  have  been  in  the  water,  supposing  the 
drowning  to  have  occurred  during  the  .vinter  season.    This,  ZoJlX 
him  in  bodies  immersed  from  three  to  five  days  we  shall  find  :-cadav?ric 
i^gidity;  coldness  of  the  surface;  no  contraction  of  the  muscles  ulde? 
the  galvanic  stimulus ;  and  a  white  or  sodden  appearance  of  the  skin  of  the 
hands     From>.r  to  eight  cZa^/.  .—pliancy  of  all  parts  of  the  bodv  no 
muscukr  contractions  under  the  galvanic  stimulus  f  natural  coW  of 'the 
skm ;  cuticle  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  very  white.    From  eiJt  Io  tuelve 

Seen  bmvl  ^  ^'oddish-brown  patch  surrounded  bv^ 

feeu2Z  l^i  P^^*  «f        -^est;  the  cuticle  of  the  hands  Ld 

cofo^refand  "  -^^7*       '''''''''  --'^'^  ^^^^^ 

and  feet  in  lel^^^^^^^^  becoming  loose;  the  cuticle  of  the  hands 

a  /^«Z/:-culSfand  n     *  nAl   'fi*^''         '^'}^  ^''^  ^^'onths  and 

bnt  the  nail      raX^^^^^^^^^  1^  '  •  '''' 

subcutaneous  cellular  fi^?!  '  M  f^^^le  there  is  a  reddish  colour  of  the 
surrounds  tL  wind^ii''!!,d''.l    '  "'"'''^^  ^'^^  ^«  ^^^^  ^-l^i^J^ 

saponification  of  the  cwfo  fX^'^S^''^  contained  in  the  chest;  partial 
fore  part  of  the  thi^ht  T7  chin  superficial  in  the  breasts,  groins,  and 
the  scalp,  eyeHcls  a?d  no..  Tf''  ^''1^  .-destnictiin  of  part  of 
part  of  the  neck  and  ^n?'  ^""i  ?  «^P°^ifi«ation  of  the  face,  of  the  upper 
the  body;  crtfc'le  ofX  i'  ^i^^^^^^f^      ^^^^  «kin  in  different  parts  of 

detached'  i^o Jto'^^^ ;         ^'f      ^'^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^-^ly 

the- fatty  part  of  the  fan.       i  ^'^^^ -—almost  complete  saponification  of 
:f  1  tne  lace,  neck,  groms,  and  fore  part  of  the  thighs ;  the 
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appearance  of  a  calcareous  incrustation  or  deposit  on  the  thighs ;  incipient 
saponification  of  the  fore  part  of  the  brain;  opalescent  condition  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  skin;  destruction  and  removal  of  the  liairy  scalp;  the 
bones  of  the  skull  laid  bare  and  beginning  to  become  brittle.  There  are 
no  da,ta  to  give  even  approximate  opinions  for  a  longer  period  tlian  this: 
and  it  is  admitted  that  even  these  imperfect  data  are  not  available  for 
determining  the  period  of  death  in  subjects  drowned  during  spring  and 
summer. 

There  is  a  common  belief  that  the  dead  human  body  is  soon  destroyed 
by  submersion  in  water  ;  but  this  is  not  borne  out  by  experience.  In  those 
who  are  drowned  during  winter,  and  whose  bodies  remain  long  below  the 
surface,  or  are  covered  with  mud  so  as  to  prevent  a  free  access  of  air, 
decomposition  takes  place  slowly.  Mr.  Eager,  of  Guildford,  met  with  a  case, 
in  which  a  man,  cet.  70,  was  missing  from  Jan.  6  to  Feb.  4,  1864.  His 
body  was  found  in  a  river,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  he  fell  in 
and  was  drowned  on  the  day  he  was  last  seen.  The  head,  neck,  and  a 
portion  of  the  chest,  where  unprotected  by  clothing,  were  thickly  covered 
with  mud.  When  this  was  removed,  the  features  were  perfectly  recog- 
nizable, and  although  twenty-eight  days  had  elapsed  identification  was 
easy.  The  only  changes  observed  were  as  follows  : — The  cuticle  peeled 
away  from  the  cutis  when  slight  friction  or  pressure  was  made  over  those 
parts  which  had  been  covered  with  mud.  The  face  and  neck  were  some- 
what darkened  in  colour,  and  the  front  part  of  the  chest  was  marked  with 
sHght  lines  of  lividity.  There  was  no  tumefaction  whatever  over  any  part 
of  the  body.  The  thickened  skin  of  the  hands  and  feet  was  corrugated 
and  whitened  by  long-continued  maceration,  but  remained  firmly  adherent 
to  the  tissues  beneath  it.  With  these  exceptions  the  body  presented  no 
appreciable  alteration  of  appearance,  nor  any  departure  fi-om  that  which 
would  be  observed  in  a  recently  dead  body. 

In  1857,  some  parts  of  the  body  of  an  infant  were  found  floating  on  the 
surface  of  water  in  a  pit.  There  was  the  skull  with  the  sodden  skin  upon 
it,  but  the  brain,  eyes,  and  ears  had  disappeared.  The  upper  j)art  of  the 
chest  and  one  arm  were  found.  The  soft  parts  aj)peared  to  enclose  the 
hones,  whic];i  were  quite  loose  and  discoloured,  but  saturated  with  water. 
Some  of  the  articular  cartilages  were  still  attached,  although  very  much 
softened  and  easily  separated.  There  were  the  remains  of  a  woollen  cloth 
in  which  the  body  was  probably  wapped.  It  had  been  kept  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water  for  some  time  by  a  heavy  stone  found  there,  which  was  no 
doubt  attached  to  the  body.  Upon  these  facts  the  questions  submitted  to 
the  author,  in  reference  to  a  woman  dehvered  of  a  child  eighteen  months, 
previously  and  suspected  of  murder,  were,  whether  it  was  possible  that  a 
human  body  could  remain  so  long  a  time  as  eighteen  months  in  water,  with- 
out being  totally  destroyed.  Further,  whether  the  action  of  water  would 
not  increase  the  bulk  of  the  body,  so  as  to  make  a  new-born  child  appear 
some  weeks  old.  The  answers  to  these  questions  were  :-— 1.  That  a  dead 
human  body  submerged  is  not  necessarily  destroyed  in  eighteen  nionths  ; 
and  in  reference  to  this  case,  it  appears  probable  fi^om  the  description  that 
the  body  had  been  immersed  for  a  longer  period.  2.  That  in  the  early  stages 
of  gaseous  putrefaction,  the  body  may  appear  larger  from  general  dis- 
tension ;  but  this  stage  had  been  long  passed  in  reference  to  these  remains. 
Although  this  was  probably  a  case  of  infanticide,  there  were  no  data  to 
determine  whether  the  child  had  been  placed  in  the  water  Hving  or  dead. 

Mr.  Harris,  of  Redruth,  met  with  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  effects  of 
water  on  the  human  body  after  submersion  for  the  long  period  of  twenty- 
six  years.  In  1828,  a  healthy  muscular  man,  set.  24,  fell  into  the  shaft  of  a 
mine  fifty  fathoms  deep,  of  which  thii-ty  fathoms  consisted  of  water.  The 
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efforts  to  recover  the  body  were  unsuccessful.    The  shaft  was  closed  over 
and  so  it  remained  until  April  1854,  when  the  working  of  the  mine  was 
resumed.    The  skeleton  of  the  missing  miner,  Avith  portions  of  the  clothes 
which  he  wore,  was  discovered  in  one  of  the  levels,  in  which  there  was 
water.    The  remains,  as  well  as  the  clothes,  buttons,  and  boots  found  on 
the  skeleton,  were  identified  by  his  brother.    All  the  soft  parts  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  piece  of  fatty  substance,  were  destroyed,  but' the  bones 
were  firm  and  well  preserved.    There  was  no  muscle,  tendon,  ligament  or 
even  cartilage  about  any  of  them.    They  were  all  detached  from  the  ioiits 
They  were  of  a  dirty  brownish  or  almost  black  colour.    The  skull  was  full 
of  a  broAvn  soft  substance,  which  was  without  smell.    There  was  nothino- 
bones^  ^        calculated  either  to  destroy  the  soft  parts  or  preserve  thi 

It  is  not  often  that  any  very  precise  opinion  is  required  of  a  medical 
witness  respecting  the  probable  period  at  which  death  has  taken  place  from 
cWmng.  A  question  has,  however,  arisen  respecting  the  time  required 
for  the  production  of  adzpocere  m  the  disowned,  and  on  this  has  depended 
an  important  ques  ion  relative  to  the  presumption  of  survivorship!^  The 
pi;operty  of  a  gentleman  who  had  committed  suicide  by  drownSg  was 
seized  under  a  commission  and  an  action  was  brought  to  recovrS  a'tlhe 

I^rtt  J^tT  °"  insolvent  was  dead 

at  the  time  the  commission  was  issued.    The  following  is  an  outhne  of  the 


Sit  T^^^  TsTuiTg  htc^om^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

under  it.    The  litio-atiJn  thin  fT'  7  Property  could  not  be  seized 

drowned  himself  o^^^^^^^^^  da  "  of  hTs  1.?°"        ^f^'^^"'  ^^^^^^^^^ 
sequent  time.     The  bodv  was  fm,'i  ^"1? 

submerged.  On  beinc.  takL  out  th^^^^^  ^^  ^""^  ^^^"^  ^^^^^  ^'^^ 
The  body  was  cSe^^d^^^^  ^  -^^^V  slime, 

lield  on  the  followino-  Saturdat     ^''^^^^^J^.^'^'^^  inquest  was 

medical  men  exSd  the  boX  .vath  f^'J^y «\e  inquest,  three 
change  had  taken  place  t  't  4 S  eonlT's  L"^ 
iuae  during  which  it  had  been  lyTngrthe  wa  S  ^^^^  T 
J)uttocks  were  found  to  be  convprfprl  f^T     I  ,™er.     The  muscles  of  the 
eembling  suet  (adipocere^     Thrf!l       ^  substance,  very  much  re- 

faction.   The  W  of  fh. 't.  Ji^    ^""^  7^'  completely  disfigured  by  putre- 
The  other  p^ts^of  tttdy  wlX^al^  ^ 
appearance.    The  clothes  externX  «1     ™®S^*^o^t  any  putrefactive 
the  shirt  and  neckcloth  were^t^^^^^^  ^^3^  ^^^7  5  but 

A  medical  witness  f o^the  ^la^^Hff^  f  I  a  I  ^^g^iest  force, 

could  not  have  been  less  tW  ^        7  as  his  opinion  that  the  body 

would  not  have  sufficed  to  BrodnTi?  '""^"^'^Sed.  Three  or  four  weekl 
pocerous  state  of  the  bodv  Po^lS  w  t!  ^PP^arances  met  with;  the  adi- 
six  weeks.  He  admitted  tW  h.  1  ^^^^.^ronght  about  in  less  than 
body  taken  from  the  Severn  htl  "^"^  instance  in  which  a 

time,  although  the  chano-e         ^  y^'T^^^eti  appearance  within  a  shorter 

Another  witness  said  that  the  mtts  nT?^.  .f  -       ^'.^^  this  instance. 

tne  paits  of  the  thigh  and  abdomen  were 
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changed  into  a  soapy  fat  or  aclipocere.  He  supposed  the  body  must  have 
been  under  water  for  more  than  six  weeks ;  he  therefore  thought  the 
deceased's  body  must  have  been  in  the  water  during  the  whole  time  that 
he  was  absent.  If  it  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  it  would  not  have 
presented  the  appearances  met  with.  He  admitted  he  had  said  that  the 
body  was  in  such  a  state,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  express  an  opinion, 
Gibbes  had  been  able  to  procure  a  small  quantity  of  adipoccre  from 
muscle  by  maceration  in  water  for  a  month ;  but  in  general,  it  required  a 
much  longer  period  for  this  transformation  to  take  place.  Upon  this 
evidence,  the  jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  deceased  was  not  alive  at  the 
time  the  commission  was  taken  out,  but  that  he  had  been  dead  for  the 
whole  period  of  his  absence,  and  the  bankruptcy  was  accordingly  superseded. 

In  medicine,  as  in  law,  there  are  always  two  sides  to  a  speculative 
question.    The  case,  prima  facie,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiffs.  The  state  of  the  body  supported  this  view,  although  it  might  have 
been  contended  for  the  defendants  that  a  few  days  more  or  less  would  have 
made  no  difference  in  the  results,  and  that  deceased  might  therefore  have 
been  alive  when  the  bankruptcy  was  declared.    The  verdict  of  the  jury  was 
physiologically  well  founded.     The  general  period  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  adipocere  in  drowned  bodies,  is  stated  by  most  observers  to  vary 
from  three  or  four  months  to  a  year.    Its  occurrence  in  a  body  to  any 
extent,  within  five  weeks  and  four  days,  must  be  regarded  as  an  exception 
to  an  extensive  series  of  observations.    The  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  were 
then  justified  in  assigning  the  longest  possible  period,  that  the  circum- 
stantial evidence  would  admit,  for  its  production  in  this  instance.  The 
facts  of  this  case  show  that  adipocere  may  be  i)roduced  in  the  body  of  a 
drowned  subject  within  a  period  of  six  weeks.    The  defendants  wished  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  adipocerous  transformation  might  take  place  with 
much  greater  rapidity,  but  there  were  no  facts  to  render  this  view  probable, 
while  there  were  many  facts  in  support  of  the  contrary  opinion.  One 
instance  of  its  early  production  is  related  by  Harlan.   He  had  occasion 
to  macerate  the  cranium  of  a  fat  negro  in  the  summer;  it  was  placed 
in  a  barrel  of  water,  and  kept  closely  covered  over.    About  six  weeks 
afterwards  he  observed  the  head  floating  on  the  surface,  and  rather 
inclined  on  one  side.    The  portion  of  the  head  which  floated  above  the  level 
of  the  water  was  tumefied,  and  on  cutting  into  it,  the  whole  substance 
down  to  the  bone,  was  found  converted  into  adipocere  :  but  that  portion  of 
the  head  and  face  which  was  immersed  in  water,  was  in  a  pu.trescent  state. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  compare  the  facts  of  this  case  with  the  rules  laid 
down  by  Devergie,  for  determining  the  period  during  which  bodies  have 
remained  in  water.  The  deceased  was  an  adult,  and  the  drowning  took 
place  during  the  winter  season :— it  is  therefore  a  favourable  case  for 
testing  the  value  of  these  rules.  Devergie  fixes  the  earliest  period  for  the 
production  of  adipocere  at  about  two  months  and  a  half  :  he  then  speaks  of 
its  commencing  in  the  cheeks,  chin,  breast,  groin,  and  fore  part  of  the 
thio-hs.  Here,  however,  in  less  than  six  Aveeks,  the  adipocerous  change 
had  taken  place  completely  in  the  muscles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomeit 
and  of  the  buttocks.  Devergie  states  that  the  hau^  of  the  scalp  become^ 
loose  in  about  two  months :  here  it  separated  with  the  slightest  pull  m  six 
weeks  The  data  furnished  by  this  medical  jurist,  would  therefore  tend  to 
assim  a  much  longer  period  of  submersion  than  six  Aveeks,  to  a  body  pre- 
senting the  characters  observed  in  this  case.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark  that  rules  of  this  kind  must  be  regarded  as  remote  approximations 

*°  men^^^dead  body  is  immersed  in  a  Hquid  of  a  preservative  nature,  as 
in  the  water  of  a  peat-bog,  the  changes  which  take  place  are  of  a  peculiar 
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kind,  £uid  they  render  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  even  an  approximate  con 
elusion  respecting  the  period  of  death.  A  male  human  skeleton  was  found" 
near  the  surface  of  a  peat-moss  or  bog.  All  the  bones  were  detached  and 
were  of  deep  chocolate  colour.  The  right  femur  had  been  accidentallv 
fractured  obhquely.  The  skin  and  muscles  were  closely  adherent  to  it 
They  were  free  from  any  unpleasant  odour,  and  were  completely  tanned* 
The  bones  were  destitute  of  calcium  phosphate,  and  in  consequence  were  as 
flexible  as  cartilage  It  was  calculated  by  a  comparative  measurement  of 
the  thigh-bone,  that  the  stature  was  five  feet  seven  inches  The  sex  was 
determined  as  usual  by  the  roughness  of  the  bones,  and  the  size  and  shape 

l^ifr^  "^T""^      determining  the  cause  of  death. 

Ihe  skuU  had  not  been  fractured.  It  was  supposed  that  the  person  had 
been  shot  and  the  body  deposited  in  the  bog  ten  years  previously,  but  it 
might  have  been  lying  there  fifty  years.  The  removal  of  the  calcium 
phosphate  was  a  remarkable  fact ;  it  probably  depended  on  the  action  of 

preslrved*  '  ^^^^^  P^^^*«  ^^^e 


CHAPTER  8. 

IDENTITY  OP  MUTILATED  EEMAINS-CASES-EXHUMATION  OP  SKELETONS-HUMAN 

^TTT^r^.r'''''"''''^''™™''  PERSONAL  PECU- 

LIAKITIES— DETERMINATION  OP  AGE  BY  THE  TEETH— QUESTIONS  OP  PERSONAT 
IDENTITY-EVIDENCE  PROM  PRACTURES,  DISEASE,  AND  DEpZiT^ 

Identity  of  mutilated  Bo  dies.- A  dead  body  partially  puti^efied  mav  be 
part,  are  attached  tl  tten>,  tWe  willte  ntSffiLhy  in  t'Zl  a"  opLLf 

not  found  until  six  weeks  after  the  trunk  and  then  J.  ^  ""tf 
distance,  and  under  verv  difFp^^Tif  n;^r.     T'  ?  *  considerable 

the  trunk,  it  was  observed  tIat  ?L  fi?;r     '''''i  examination  of 

txon  of  a  superficial  cut  on  tCskJ^^  On  «ff  "^'"^  *° 

with  the  legs,  it  was  ascertained  th;f        ^^^^^.^rds  comparing  the  ti-unk 

The  thigh-Sokes  remaSg^^^^^^^ 

about  an  inch  below  the  troehtnt^f  f  t  r^"^'  ^"^^  ^^^ough 
and  then  broken  off    When  t^!  r '  i?  ^-^""^^^^  °f  thickness, 

wards,  the  portions  of  thfl  /  "^f  ®  discovered  six  weeks  after- 

marks  produced  by  the  saw  «r,!l  l""  exactly  corresponded  in  the 
the  parts  of  the  bo^dy  thurpr'vedVtlo^'^r '  '^^^  ™- 

but  the  individual  was  furtW  fd^.f  fi  ^  l^'^.i*''  '"'^  ^o^an, 
of  a  uterus.  ^^^"^  identified  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  absence 

VOL.  I. 
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In  a  case  of  infanticide,  wliicli  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  in  1839,  tlie 
ai'm  of  a  child  was  found  concealed  in  a  dust-hole  of  the  house,  while  at 
about  the  same  period,  a  body  without  an  arm,  and  the  head  of  a  child, 
were  found  in  a  ditch  at  some  distance  from  the  house  where  the  accused 
person  was  living.  The  identity  was,  however,  distinctly  made  out  by  the 
fact,  that  the  arm  and  scapula  attached  to  it,  fitted  exactly  to  the  trunk, 
and  that  the  incisions  through  the  muscles  and  vessels  completely  corre- 
sponded. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  murder  perpetrated  at  Brighton  the  head  and 
subsequently  the  body  of  a  female  were  found  in  different  and  distant 
places.  They  were  identified  as  belonging  to  the  same  individual :  first, 
from  the  fact  that  there  were  four  cervical  vertebrae  attached  to  the 
trunk  and  three  to  the  head;  and  secondly,  from  the  divided  vessels 
and  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  trachea  exactly  corresponding.  The  import- 
ance attached  to  this  kind  of  anatomical  evidence,  shows  that  when  a 
portion  of  a  dead  body  is  found,  the  whole  of  the  parts  which  form  the 
boundary  of-  the  section,  should  be  attentively  observed  and  accurately 
described. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Parkman,  for  the  murder  of  whom  Professor  Wehster 
was  tried  and  convicted  at  Boston,  U.S.,  in  March  1850,  presents  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  value  of  scientific  evidence,  in  establishing  the  identity 
of  a  mutilated  body.    It  also  proves  that  even  all  the  refinements  of  science 
will  fail  in  the  attempt  so  to  dispose  of  a  dead  body  in  a  case  of  murder,  as 
to  prevent  its  identification.    On  Nov.  23,  1849,  the  deceased,  Parkman, 
was  traced  to  the  laboratory  of  the  prisoner,  and  from  that  date  he 
was  missing.    A  week  after  his  disappearance,  there  were  found  concealed, 
in  the  vault  of  a  privy  belonging  to  the  prisoner's  laboratory,  a  pelvis  (the 
hip-bones),  the  right  thigh  (from  the  hip  to  the  knee),  the  left  leg  (from 
the  knee  to  the  ankle)  ;— and  with  them  certain  towels  bearing  the  initials 
of  the  prisoner,  and  being  such  as  were  used  by  him.      Among  some 
cinders  and  slag,  connected  with  a  furnace,  were  found  portions  of  bones, 
apparently  of  the  cranium,  fragments  of  vertebrae,  blocks  of  artificial  teeth, 
and  some  gold  which  had  been  melted.    On  the  day  following,  in_  a  remote 
corner  of  the  laboratory,  there  was  found  a  tea-chest  containing,  imbedded 
in  a  quantity  of  tan  and  covered  with  minerals,  the  entire  trunk  of  a  human 
body,  with  the  left  thigh  from  the  hip  to  the  knee.    When  the  parts  were 
placed  in  apposition  with  the  portions  previously  found,  they  corresponded, 
so  that  they  were  obviously  parts  of  the  same  body.    This  observation  also 
applied  to  the  remains  of  bones  (cranium  and  vertebrae)  found  m  tlie  slag 
of  the  furnace.    There  was  no  duplicate  portion.    All  the  fragments  fitted 
so  as  to  form  part  of  the  same  human  skeleton.    The  portions  thus  found 
resembled  in  every  particular  the  body  of  Parkman,  and  in  no  single 
particular  were  they  dissimilar  from  the  body  of  the  deceased  _  There  were 
missing  from  these  remains,  when  they  were  placed  m  apposition,  the  head, 
the  arms  with  the  hands,  both  feet,  and  the  right  leg  from  the  knee  to 

the  ankle.  ,     .  •  i\  ^^^a 

The  parts  found  (which  are  hght  m  the  engraving  fig.  1),  were 
examined  by  several  medical  men.  They  deposed  that  they  were  human 
remains,  parts  of  one  and  the  same  male  human  body;  that  they  haa 
not  undergone  dissection  for  anatomical  purposes,  and  had  not  been  suD- 
mitted  to  any  process  of  preservation.  Further,  that  they  had  been  cu 
Za  hacked  in  different  directions  without  any  reference  their  anatom^^^^^^^ 
relations  and  evidently  by  a  person  only  partially  acquainted  with  the 
structure  of  the  body.  The  chest  was  still  covered  with  the  muscles  and 
£  S  was  noticed,  that  under  the  left  nipple,  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  ribs,  there  was  an  opening  wHch  penetrated  into  the  cavity. 
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The  opening  was  slightly  ragged,  and  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in 
length. 

It  seems  that  Parkman  was  sixty  years  of  age,  and  his  stature  was 


Fig.  1. 


five  feet  eleven  inches.     The  portions  of  the 

body  thus  restored,  were  those  of  a  person 

between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age ;  and  with 

respect  to  stature,  the  portions  found,  extending 

from  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  to  the  outer 

ankle  (malleolus)  measured  57^  inches.  The 

distance  from  the  sole  of  the  fo'ot  to  the  outer 

malleolus,  measured  in  another  subject  of  the 

same  age,  was  3  inches ;  and  the  distance  from 

the  top  of  the  head  to  the  base  of  the  sixth 

cervical  vertebra  was  10  inches.    Adding  these 
measurements  to  the  missing  portions,  the  total 
length  of  the  body  found  would  be  5  feet  104- 
mches,  being  within  half  an  inch  of  the  stature 
of  Parkman.     There  were  marks  of  identity 
about  the  teeth  and  jaws  which  left  no  doubt 
that  the  remains  were  those  of  the  missino- 
man.   _  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  destrov 
the  skm  and  flesh  of  the  chest,  by  the  use  of 
a  strong  sobition  of  potash,  but  this  had  failed 
liie  defence  of  the  prisoner  rested  upon  the  fact 
tiiat  the  charge  was  based  entirely  on  circum- 
stantial  evidence,  that  the  identity  of  the  re- 
mams  had  not  been  satisfactorily  made  out,  and 
tliat  no  cause  of  death  had  been  proved  The 
jury,  however,  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and 

the  prisoner  was  subsequently  executed  '  fsee   

Rep.  of  the  Trial  of  Prof.  Webster,'  by  Dr.  Stone  Boston  Ift'SO^ 

intention  of  the  person  w  J  cSf  t"  dn^LTolt^'ro^ 

into  the  river  but  bv  aopirlp-nf         ^  i     i  "t;ing,  no  doubt,  to  lower  them 

Wge.  An;rertfrrtLtfeTotl°[^;t:r^^^^^^^ 

^ors7i:z^:^i^  -.inlt^o^rs; 
a^itted  of  ':o:^iXz:rto'^:^^''zi^:  -j?f°'  ^-"'T' 

three  portions  of  the  bodv  di<3nn^«^o.i  •  x  ?  ^^^^^  ^^^e  twenty- 
adhermg  to  them  The  flesh  Tad  r^'^'*"^-"'^^  °^  ^''^ 
apparently  with  a  view  to  remove  ?  71^^'^^  ^^'^  bones, 

the  identity  of  the  body     tTc  LTt.  r^  ?  *°  ^estro; 

lengths,  probably  to  reLce  tLFr  bnl^     .^T  'if         «™  i^*" 
within  a  small  space     The  trunk         7^  *°  V^oked 

had  been  cut  into  eight  nieces  tb  '  '^"^^^^^^  P^,^*  of  the  chest  and'^spme, 
six,  and  the  lower  li^V^SZ.V:  upper  limbs  had  been  cut  or  sawn  into 
in  a  strongly  flexed  con^n     Thr'''  ^l^o^-joints  were 

black  in  the  engravings^^  2  « J  ''x?  (^^'^^  marked 

of  the  spine,  namely  fourteen  S^e^^^r  part 

and  seven  upper  dorsal),  the  HndfttTT  r^^^I  yertehvee  (seven  cervical 
side  of  the  chest.    It  will  bTnif     '  ^  1?        ^^''^  ^^^^^  portions  of  the  left 

will  be  observed  that  these  were  also  the  parts  wh  ch 


Dr.  Parkman's  remains  restored 
The  missing  parts  are  blacit. 
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were  missing  in  the  case  of  Parkman.  In  fact,  a  murderer  intending  to 
destroy  personal  identity,  would  in  g'eneral  most  effectually  succeed  in  his 
object  by  removing  the  head,  feet,  and  hands.  The  whole  of  the  viscera  of 
the  chest  and  abdomen  had  also  been  removed.  The  twentv-three  frag- 
ments found  weighed  only  eighteen  pounds.    This  is  about  one-eighth  part 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Waterloo  Bridge  remains  restored.   Front  and  back  view  of  the  Skeleton.   Dotted  lines  showing  where  the 

bones  were  cut  or  sawn.    Missing  parts  black. 

of  the  average  weight  of  the  adult  body.  The  questions  which  required 
solution  in  this  case  were  the  following  :— 1.  The  sex,  age,  and  stature  of 
the  deceased;  2.  The  presence  of  any  physiological  or  pathological 
peculiarities  in  reference  to  personal  identity;  3.  The  presence  of  any 
wounds  or  marlcs  of  violence,  with  reference  to  the  probable  cause  of  death  ; 
4.  The  general  condition  of  the  remains,  with  a  view  to  determme  whether 
they  were  parts  of  a  dissected  body,  and  whether  they  had  undergone  any 
chemical  process  for  the  purpose  of  preservation  ;  5.  The  length  ot  the 
period  which  had  probably  elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  deceased,  ihe 
details  of  this  examination  will  be  found  elsewhere  ('  Med.  Gaz.  Uct.  6i, 
1857,  p.  445).  There  was  no  difficulty  in  determmmg  the  sex  ot  the 
deceased,  as  a  portion  of  the  sexual  organs,  which  had  been  mutilated  (not 
dissected),  stm  remained  attached  to  the  pelvis.  The  long  bones  were  m 
their  fuU  state  of  development.  The  stature  was  determined  by  taking  the 
length  of  the  portions  found,  and  adding  a  certain  number  of  inches  tor 
the  missing  skull,  cervical  vertebrae  and  feet.  The  bones  had  been  sawn 
through  near  the  joints  with  a  fine  bone-saw,  such  as  is  used  by  bone- 
boilers  On  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  between  the  third  and  fourth  nbs 
there  was  a  stab  which  had  penetrated  the  cavity,  and  which  ^^^f'^^l^ 
on  a  living-  person,  would  have  been  in  a  direction  to  enter  the  heart,  ihe 
ede-es  of  this  wound  were  everted  and  wide  apart,  and  the  muscles  around 
were  infiltrated  with  blood.     It  had  those  characteristics  which  are 
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observed  in  wounds  inflicted  on  a  living  body.     In  Parkman's  case 
there  was  a  similar  wound  penetrating  th.e  cbest  on  the  left  side  between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs.    No  portion  of  these  remains  had  the  appear- 
ance of  having  undergone  dissection  or  any  preparation  or  use  for  anato- 
mical purposes.    There  was  no  injection  of  blood-vessels ;  the  muscles, 
vessels,  and  nerves  had  been  cut  through,  or  rather  hacked  in  all  directions, 
without  any  reference  to  relative  position.    The  spinal  marrow  had  been 
violently  torn  out  of  the  vertebral  canal,  and  was  left  hanging  by  its  sheath 
to  the  vertebrse.    The  joints  had  been  sawn  through,  evidently  with  great 
trouble,  at  points  where  a  scalpel,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  young  anatomist, 
would  have  speedily  effected  the  separation  of  the  limbs.    Further,  no 
preservative  of  animal  matter  had  been  employed.    There  was  no  trace  of 
arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  nitre,  salt  of  alumina,  or  zinc  chloride,  in 
the  soft  parts.    Portions  of  the  muscular  fibre  were  brown  and  sodden ; 
they  presented  the  appearance  of  having  been  boiled  in  water  and  soaked 
in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  which  was  separated  from  them  by  crystalli- 
sation.   Portions  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  the  ligaments  of  the  joints,  had 
a  similar  appearance,  i.e.  of  having  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  boiling 
water.    Prom  the  condition  of  the  soft  parts  and  joints,  it  appeared 
probable  that  the  body  had  been  cut  up  and  exposed  to  a  boiling  tempera- 
ture, while  the  members  were  in  a  state  of  cadaveric  rigidity.  The 
examiners  considered  that  the  boiling  and  the  salting  of  the  remains  had 
been  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  any  offensive  smell  as  a  result  of 
putrefaction,  which  might  have  led  to  their  discovery.    The  interior  of  the 
right  hip-joint,  and  the  deep-seated  portions  of  flesh  around  the  joint,  had 
escaped  the  action  of  salt  and  water  ;  and  from  the  condition  of  these 
parts,  as  well  as  other  circumstances,  they  formed  a  conclusion  respecting 
the  probable  period  at  which  this  person  had  died.     The  conclusions 
from  the  whole  of  the  investigation  were  as  follows  :  — 

1.  That  the  remains  were  those  of  a  person  of  the  male  sex,  of  adult 
age,  and  of  at  least  5  feet  9  inches  in  stature ;  2.  That  the  parts  found 
presented  no  physiological  or  pathological  peculiarities  by  which  they 
could  be  identified  as  belonging  to  any  particular  individual.  The  only 
fact  observable  under  this  head  was,  that  the  portions  of  skin  remainino- 
were  thickly  covered  with  dark  haii's,  and  that  the  deceased  was  probably 
a  dark,  hairy  man  ;  3,  That  the  remains  presented  no  appearance  of  disease 
or  of  violent  injury  inflicted  during  life,  with  the  exception  of  a  stab  in 
the  space  between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest. ' 
This  stab  was  in  a  situation  to  penetrate  the  heart  and  to  cause  death.  It 
had  the  characters  of  a  stab  inflicted  on  a  person,  either  living  or  only 
recently  dead ;  4.  That  these  remains  had  not  been  dissected  or  used  for 
the  purposes  of  anatomy.  All  those  parts  of  the  human  body  which  are 
useful  to  an  anatomist  had  been  roughly  severed  and  destroyed  by  a 
person  or  persons  quite  ignorant  of  their  anatomical  relations.  They  had 
been  probably  cut  and  sawn  before  the  rigidity  of  death  had  ceased,  i.e. 
witHin  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  after  death ;  and  in  this  state 
had  been  partially  boiled  and  subsequently  salted  (placed  in  brine).  The 
body  of  deceased  had  not  been  laid  out  or  attended  to  Hke  that  of  a  person 
dying  trom  natural  causes,  whose  body  might  be  lawfully  used  for 
anatomical  purposes ;  6.  That  the  person  of  whose  body  these  remains 
were  a  part,  may  have  been  dead  for  three  or  four  weeks  prior  to  the  date 
at  which  they  were  examined,  namely  on  Oct.  21  1857 

The  articles  of  dress  found  with  the  remains  in  the  bag  were  those  of  a 
man  and  a  foreigner.  They  were  much  torn :  some  presented  the  appear- 
ance  of  stabs  and  cuts,  while  all  were  more  or  less  stained  with  blood, 
some  of  the  stains  presenting  coagula.    A  stab  through  the  double-coUar 
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of  an  over-coat  must  have  been  inflicted  with  great  force,  as  it  was  found 
to  extend  through  corresponding  parts  of  the  under-coat  and  waistcoat. 
All  these  articles  of  dress  had  stains  of  blood  on  the  inside,  and  chiefly  on 
the  left  side  of  the  body,  in  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  stab  on  the  left 
side  of  the  chest.  The  cutting  and  tearing  of  the  dress  may  have  arisen 
from  the  removal  of  the  clothes  while  the  body  was  in  a  state  of  rigidity 
in  a  constrained  attitude.  The  state  of  the  clothes  was  consistent  with 
their  having  been  worn  by  the  deceased  when  he  was  subjected  to  violence 
which  led  to  his  death. 

From  inquiries  made  by  the  police,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the 
remains  were  those  of  a  Swedish  sailor  from  a  vessel  then  in  the  river.  It 
is  believed  that  he  met  with  his  death  by  stabbing,  and  that  after  a  short 
concealment,  his  body,  cut  up  and  mangled  in  the  manner  described,  was 
disposed  of  by  throwing  it  into  the  river.  The  head  and  other  missing 
parts  had  probably  been  thus  got  rid  of;  and  it  was  only  by  the  accident 
of  the  bag  lodging  on  a  buttress  of  the  bridge,  instead  of  falling  into  the 
river,  that  these  remains  were  found.  As  the  deceased  was  most  probably 
a  foreigner  whose  name  was  not  known,  and  of  whose  personal  appearance 
no  description  could  be  given,  there  was  no  clue  to  the  perpetrators  of  this 
murder.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  some  murders  of  recent  date,  in 
which  the  bodies  have  been  discovered  entire. 

In  reference  to  this  case  of  mutilation,  there  is  one  point  which  requires 
a  brief  notice.  When  parts  of  dead  bodies  are  found,  a  section  of  the 
public  adopt  the  hypothesis  that  some  medical  student  has  resorted  to 
this  method  of  disposing  of  parts  of  a  dissected  subject.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  Greenacre,  there  was  a  disposition  to  refer  the  first  portion  of  the 
mutilated  remains  which  were  discovered  to  a  wanton  act  of  this  kind. 
The  erroneousness  of  this  view  was  proved  only  by  the  subsequent  dis- 
covery of  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  dead  body  and  the  detection  of 
the  murderer.  So  in  reference  to  the  case  of  Parkman,  the  mutilated 
remains  wei-e  at  first  described  as  anatomical  preparations.  Such  an  hypo- 
thesis is  of  course  favourable  to  the  escape  of  criminals,  and  is  prejudicial 
to  the  course  of  justice.  It  points  out  to  the  assassin  an  easy  method  of 
deceiving  the  public ;  and  it  shows  that  if  he  only  mutilates  a  corpse  by 
removing  and  destroying  the  head,  hands,  and  feet,  leaving  the  remainder 
of  the  body  to  be  discovered  accidentally,  he  has  a  far  better  chance  of 
.escaping  detection  and  punishment  than  by  attempting  to  conceal  the 
entire  murdered  body.  The  "Waterloo  Bridge  case  formed  no  exception  to 
the  protection  thus  unintentionally  extended  by  public  opinion  to  a  foul 
act  of  murder.  Any  one  acquainted  with  anatomy  and  the  dissection  of 
bodies  would  at  once  perceive  from  the  description  that  no  portion  of  this 
body  could  have  been  used  for  such  a  purpose.  Medical  students  do  not, 
as  part  of  their  anatomical  pursuits,  hack  and  mangle  a  dead  body  so  as  to 
destroy  muscles,  vessels,  nerves,  and  spinal-marrow;  they  have  no  occasion 
to  make  away  with  those  parts  by  which  a  body  may  be  identified,  or 
to  boil  and  salt  the  remainder  ;  they  do  not  receive  corpses  for  dissection 
with  their  clothes,  nor  is  there  any  conceivable  reason  why,  if  they  did, 
they  should  produce  cuts  and  stabs  and  stains  of  blood  on  the  inside  of  the 
clothes  with  such  accuracy  as  to  correspond  to  the  effects  of  wounds 
inflicted  on  a  living  man.  It  was  suggested  that  no  murderer  would  have 
secreted  the  clothes  with  the  remains.  It  is  difficult  to  speculate  on  the 
proper  course  which  should  be  pursued  by  men  who  are  fresh  from  the 
perpetration  of  an  atrocious  crime,  and  who  are  anxious  to  conceal  it,  but 
this  may  be  fairly  said,— the  bag  of  clothes  with  the  remains  was  lowered 
over  the  bridge  with  a  view  that  it  should  fall  into  the  water  and  be 
carried  away  by  the  tide :  it  was  owing  to  mere  accident  that  it  was  found 
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in  the  situation  described.  The  head  and  other  parts  had  no  doubt  been 
already  successfully  disposed  of  by  a  similar  proceeding. 

In  1875,  the  remains  of  a  woman,  Harriet  Lane,  were  conveyed  into 
the  Borough,  she  having  been  murdered  by  her  paramour,  Henry  Wain- 
wright,  in  Whitechapel.    On  Sept.  7,  1874,  the  deceased  woman  went 
in  a  cab  to  premises  in  "Whitechapel  Road,  and  was  never  again  seen 
aKve.    In  Sept.,  1875,  a  year  later,  the  premises  were  likely  to  pass 
from  Wainwright  into  the  hands  of  others  ;  and  he  resolved  to  remove  the 
body  of  the  woman,  whom  he  had  murdered  and  buried,  to  another  hiding- 
place  in  Southwark.    A  few  days  before,  the  prisoner  employed  his 
brother  to  purchase  for  him  a  spade  and  a  small  chopper  or  axe.  These 
articles  Avere  found  on  the  premises  after  the  removal  of  the  body.  The 
chopper  had  on  it  putrescent  animal  matter,  and  the  spade  clay  mixed 
with  lime.    On  the  same  day,  Wainwright  purchased  three  yards  of 
American  cloth  and  a  quantity  of  cord.     Oil  Sept.  11,  1875,  a  man, 
employed  by  Wainwright,  was  arrested  in  the  Borough,  having  in 
his  possession  two  packages,  wrapped  in  similar  American  cloth  and 
secured  with  similar  cord,  containing  human  remains.    On  opening  these, 
Mr.  Larkin  found  one  parcel  to  contain  the  trunk,  and  the  other  bundle 
the  remaining  portions,  which  collectively  were  the  remains  of  a  human 
female,  about  five  feet  high,  and  about  twenty-five  years  old,  and  those  of 
a  thin  person.    The  body,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  dead  about  a 
year,  had  been  very  recently  and  most  unscientifically  dissected.    It  was 
in  a  stinking  and- decomposed  state;  some  parts  were  more  or  less  mummi- 
fied, whilst  other  parts  were  in  a  condition  tending  to  adipocere.    The  body 
was,  roughly  speaking,  divided  into  ten  parts,  as  follows  : — two  arms  ;  two 
hands;  two  legs  and  feet  connected,  the  left  leg  including  part  of  the 
patella;  two  thighs  including  portions  of  the  pelvis  (the  right  thigh 
included  the  patella,  the  left  thigh  included  part  of  the  patella);  one  trunk, 
except  the  front  of  the  pelvis;  one  head  and  neck.    Though  the  woman 
had  been  dead  a  year,  and  buried  in  a  grave  on  the  premises,  certain 
parts  had  been  well  preserved,  owing  to  the  use  of  chloride  of  lime, 
employed  with  the  mistaken  view  of  destroying  the  body,  whereas  it  had 
acted  as  a  preservative. 

The  cause  of  death  was  obvious.  There  were  two  bullets  in  her  brain, 
and  a  third  was  found  in  a  hair-pad  at  the  back  of  the  head.  There  was 
a  cut  extending  from  the  centre  of  the  throat  to  the  angle  of  the  lower 
jaw,  which  had  severed  all  the  tissues,  and  which  must  have  been  inflicted 
with  considerable  force.  There  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  the  woman  had 
been  deprived  of  hfe  by  pistol-shots.  There  was  reason  also  to  think  that 
the  first  shot  was  just  behind  the  right  ear,  and  the  bullet  was  found  to  have 
caused  an  extravasation  of  blood  three  inches  in  circumference.  Another 
bu  et  was  found  in  the  brain;  there  was  a  cut  in  the  throat,  the  other 
Duiiet  having  probably  been  fired  when  life  was  ebbing ;  and  another  had 
flattened  against  a  mass  of  hair-pins,  which  had  no  doubt  prevented  it 
fvp^^+i  P^o^ably  the  murderer  came  up  from  behind,  and 

shot  i..ff   f  'i  ^^"^  ^^^^ '  finding  the  first 

ttfv^X  '  ^!  ¥^  Pi^*°l  fired  it  just  behind 

dptw^L^'rV        i^^^'  ^O'^ld  answer  the  purpose  of 

ttZ7      \  t  fi^^^-    The  cut  in  the  throat  was  of  old 

.1.     A  ^""^^  inflicted  either  immediately  before  or  immedi- 
^llrt     r  principal  arteries  of  the  neck  were  divided,  it 

w«.  L^Wp/T  l^f °^  *°  ^^^«e  death.    Probably  this  wound 

was_mflicted  after  the  pistol-shots  had  been  fired 

mprl^ol  ffo+r A  identification  of  the  remains  was  based  partly  on 
medical  facts,  and  partly  on  the  discovery  of  certain  articles  of  dress  in  the 
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grave  from  which  the  body  had  been  removed.  The  features  were  not 
recognizable.  The  body  had  been  cut  into  ten  pieces  and  mucli  mangled 
It  was  decomposed ;  but,  as  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  had  been  used  in 
the  burial  of  it,  putrefaction  had  been  in  some  degree  retarded.  The 
relatives  could  only  speak  generally  to  the  slender  form  and  stature  of  the 
body,  and  the  smallness  of  the  hands  and  feet,  as  points  in  which  it 
resembled  that  of  Harriet  Lane.  The  light  auburn  colour  of  the  hair,  the 
absence  of  a  tooth  in  the  upper  jaw  on  the  right  side,  and  the  presence  of 
a  scar  or  cicatrix  from  a  burn  received  many  years  before,  and  still  remain- 
ing on  the  right  leg  below  the  knee,  were  also  circumstances  which 
strengthened  their  opinion.  Some  buttons  and  other  articles  of  dress 
found  in  the  grave,  such  as  those  which  were  actually  worn  by  the 
deceased  on  the  evening  of  her  death  were  identified  by  her  relatives.  The 
direct  proofs  of  identity  were :  1.  The  age.  The  age  of  the  deceased  was 
twenty-four.  Judging  by  the  wisdom  teeth,  three  of  which  had  appeared, 
this  corresponded  with  the  age  assigned  to  the  body.  2.  Stature.  It  was 
inferred,  but  by  no  means  directly  proved,  that  the  deceased  was  five  feet 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  height.  The  remains,  when  put  together, 
represented  a  stature  of  four  feet  eleven  and  one-eighth  inches.  This 
makes  about  an  inch  difference,  which  was  accounted  for  by  one  of  the 
medical  witnesses,  as  a  result  of  the  shrinking  of  the  intervertebral  sub- 
stance, hence  the  defective  length  of  an  inch  was  consistent  with  the 
remains  being  those  of  a  person  of  the  height  of  the  deceased.  3.  The 
colour  of  the  hair.  This  is  stated  to  have  been  slightly  different ;  but  the 
difference  was  consistent  with  the  hair  of  the  remains  havincr  been  buried 
for  a  year  in  the  earth,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  chloride  of  lime.  But 
there  are  indeed  so  many  women  in  the  world  with  hair  of  a  similar  shade 
of  colour,  that  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  resemblance  of  this  kind 
in  a  disputed  case  of  identity.  4.  The  scar.  There  was  a  scar  or  cicatrix 
from  a  burn  in  the  right  leg,  below  the  knee.  On  removing  the  adipocere 
and  other  matter  on  the  body,  which  concealed  such  superficial  marks,  it 
was  found  in  a  part  indicated  by  the  father  of  the  deceased  woman.  The 
scar  was  distinctly  puckered,  and  presented  all  the  usual  marks  of  a  scar 
produced  by  a  burn  from  a  red-hot  poker.  5.  The  state  of  the  titerios.  The 
missing  woman  had  had  two  children  by  Wainwright,  the  last  having  been 
born  about  nine  months  previous  to  her  disappearance.  From  their 
examination  of  the  womb,  the  medical  witnesses  for  the  Crown,  Messrs. 
Bond  and  Larkin,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  woman  whose  remains 
were  discovered  had  borne  a  child.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Meadows,  who 
appeared  as  an  obstetric  witness  for  the  defence,  stated  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  woman  of  those  remains  had  never  borne  a  child ;  an  opinion  which  he 
quaHfied  by  stating  that  he  believed  it  to  be  impossible  to  decide  this 
question  in  any  case  with  absolute  certainty.  If  this  witness  had  been  able 
to  testify  positively  that  the  indications  of  child-birth  were  certain,  and 
could  never  be  mistaken  for  an  unimpregnated  state  of  the  uterus,  his 
evidence  would  have  gone  far  to  show  that  this  could  not  have  been  the 
body  of  Harriet  Lane.  The  womb  was  described  by  Bond  as  much 
decomposed ;  the  cavity  large,  but  the  walls  thin ;  the  os  transverse  and 
broad,  and  the  neck  projecting  very  little  into  the  vagina.  Larkin  said 
that  the  general  appearance  of  the  uterus  was  most  inconsistent  with 
virginity,  which  fact,  also,  was  to  a  great  extent  borne  out  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  skin  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  This  showed  here  and 
there  amidst  the  decomposition  one  or  two  white  lines  in  the  hypogastric 
region,  and  other  marks  of  a  darker  colour,  near  to  and  in  the  inguinal 
region,  apparently  the  remains  of  the  pecuHar  violet  lines  which,  together 
with  the  above-mentioned  Zmeae  alhicantes,  are  pecuHarly  characteristic, 
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when  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  evidence,  of  delivery  having  taken 
place  at  some  more  or  less  remote  period ;  and  what  seemed  to  bear  out 
this  idea  more  strongly  was  the  fact,  that  the  decomposition  had  proc^ressed 
more  rapidly  with  the  little  raised  portions  of  integument  between  the 
cicatrix-hke  lines  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  whole  trunk,  or  upper  part 
of  the  thighs,  where  the  surface  of  the  skin  was  even.    The  dimensions  of 
the  womb  were  in  every  way  enlarged ;  its  measurements  were— extreme 
length  3  mches ;  width  at  fundus  2^  inches ;  cervix,  upper  part  If  inches 
lower  part      inches  ;  thickness  |  inch  ;  length  of  cavity  2^  inches,  breadth 
between  Fallopian  tubes  1^  inches,  centre  1  inch,  lower  oriBce  i  inch,  thick- 
ness of  cervix  f  inch,  width  f  inch.    The  weight  of  the  w'omb  was  12 
dracJims.    It  was  so  flaccid  that  the  most  trivial  manipulation  sufficed  to 
alter  its  shape. 

u    ^  °^         ^'omus,  who  was  murdered  at  Richmond 

by  Kate  Webster,  the  identification  of  the  body  was  made,  spite  of  its 
dissection,  the  boihng  of  portions  of  it  in  a  copper,  and  the  entire  absence 
01  me  head,  which  was  never  discovered. 

P«f  Jr\''Vi'*^.i?^  the  bodies  of  soldiers  and  sailors  has  been  sometimes 
in  tt  f  t   ^  °f  on  the  skin,  such  as  anchors,  stars, 

initials,  &c.,  indelibly  impressed  m  the  structure  by  colouring  matter 
The  presence  of  mothers'  marks  (uiBvi),  or  of  scars  froi  wounds  or  iniui^ies 
bod7  P-^ously,  and  situated  in  particular  parts  of  the 

body  have  also  proved  the  means  of  identification.  Cicatrices  from 
W  "fbrXX^'t.^^^  -ccination,  should  be  noticed  at  these  eTamir 
tHof  ^mairpox  ^'^—^  -        ^kin  indica- 

is  thifoTt  f'""         ^  ^  Po^tio^  of  a  body  found 

is  tuat  of  a  human  being  or  of  an  animal     T-n  f«Q«       ^    i  •  i  ^"^^7 

first  supposed  to  be  a  human  hanT        ft nd  L  a  dust  b^'^^tv,  T.''* 

few  bones  may  bIdWered  1^  ^^^^^^^on  or  a 

may  arise  aCtLg  idlntitv  a^  wpI^  ^^^fous  important  questions 

of  iurder  or  vTolent  death  ma  v  bT  V'        mode  of  death.  Indications 
tion  of  the  soft  pTrts     BHan  J  ^^''^ 

was  disinterred  Ser  ele"  Irt'"'  Twa  \"r^^.'  ^^^^ 
that  she  had  been  murdered  and  hZ  t'  ^  I  ^^^^^^  alleged 
murderers.    This  warWd  nn     i  .  f  afterwards  buried  by  her 

theless  the  thtrfourth  fifth  ?  f  7^^^  *°  ^  skeleton,  but  never- 
held  together  by  a  Trk  nnfJ  '  T  ""'^^^^  yevtehvss  were  still 
of  the  leshy  paL  of  L  neek  anT^^^  decomposition 
several  folds  of  a  cord  which  I,.;?  T  '  ^^^^  ^^^^  surrounded  by 
lation.  Proof  was  Jhtebv  obt«  ^'f  ^^V^^jed  as  the  means  of  strangu- 
been  perpetrated  It  wL  «  f""  °*-i!^'  ^^^^^  ^^^der  had 
colour  of  the  hair,  the  sTat«  of  fl.^?'i^^  *°  determine  the  length  and 
bones.    A  ring  wa's                       teeth,  and  the  form  and  length  of  the 

-^f-- of  the  identity  iTte  decered  "^'^^  '''' 

in  Io29,  a  man  namerl  O  '  ' 
sailles  for  the  murder  of  his  brofh  J^'r^^'^''^^^^  "^er- 

ms  brother.    The  murder  had  been  perpeti^ated 
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on  Aug.  21,  1825,  and  the  body  had  been  buried  in  the  corner  of  a  damp 
cellar.  The  exhumation  of  the  remains  took  place  three  years  after 
interment,  and  it  was  ascertained  by  inspection  that  the  deceased  had 
been  destroyed  by  blows  on  the  cranium  with  a  bruising  instrument  of 
large  surface,  and  the  identity  of  tlie  deceased  was  clearly  made  out  by 
the  disposition  of  the  teeth,  the  malformation  of  the  vertebral  column,  and 
the  curved  form  of  the  bones  of  the  legs.  All  these  facts  were  deposed  to 
by  witnesses. 

The  case  of  JjJugene  Aram,  although  of  old  date,  also  furnishes  an 
instance  of  the  necessity  for  closely  examining  skeletons  when  it  is  suspected 
that  the  individuals  have  died  from  murderous  violence.    This  man  con- 
spired with  another  to  murder  a  person  named  Clarke.    The  deceased 
suddenly  disappeared  in  Feb.  1745,  and  his  absence  could  not  be  accounted 
for.    In  1758,  i.e.  thirteen  years  after  his  disappearance,  some  bones  were 
accidentally  discovered  in  a  cave  near  the  town  where  he  lived.  Aram's 
accomplice  was  ari-ested  on  suspicion ;  and,  losing  his  presence  of  mind, 
when  charged  with  the  murder,  he  denied  that  those  were  the  bones,  but 
mentioned  the  spot  where  the  bones  of  Clarke  were  buried.    A  skeleton 
was  there  found,  and  the  traces  of  a  fracture  and  indentation  of  a  temporal 
bone  were  plainly  perceptible.    The  manner  in  which  the  murder  was 
committed  was  confessed  by  the  accomplice,  and  the  medical  evidence 
corroborated  this  confession.    Aram,  who  was  a  man  of  some  ability, 
argued  in  his  defence  that  it  was  impossible  to  identify  a  skeleton  after 
the  lapse  of  thirteen  years  ;  that  the  fracture  of  the  skull  and  the  piece  of 
bone  beaten  inwards  proved  nothing  ;  that  it  might  have  lain  long  in  the 
cave  where  it  was  found,  which  had  been  a  hermitage,  and  therefore  a 
likely  place  of  sepulture  in  ancient  times  ;  and  that  the  violence  to  the 
skull  might  have  been  produced  in  times  of  disorder,  when  in  searching 
for  treasure,  the  graves  and  coffins  of  the  dead  were  violated.    He  also 
positively  denied  the  conclusions  as  to  the  sex  of  the  skeleton but  this 
objection  was  entirely  set  aside  by  the  medical  evidence.    In  spite  of  the 
ingenuity  of  this  defence,  the  facts  were  too  strong  against  him,  and  he 
was  convicted  and  executed. 

Aram's  defence  throws  some  light  upon  the  questions  of  doubt  which 
are  apt  to  arise  when  evidence  is  given  from  the  examination  of  exhumed 
bones.  Thus,  for  example,  we  find  three  points  strongly  ui-ged,  iavolvmg 
the  consideration  of  the  time  required  for  the  destruction  of  the  skeleton, 
and  therefore  of  its  identity  :  of  the  form,  situation,  and  appearance  of  a 
fracture  of  a  bone,  so  as  to  enable  a  medical  witness  to  determine  whether 
it  be  of  recent  or  of  old  standing,  and  whether  it  was  Hkely  to  have  been 
caused  by  accident  previously  to  or  during  the  exhumation  or  had  arisen 
from  the  direct  apphcation  of  violence  to  the  skull  during  hfe.  i^astly  a 
clear  determination  of  the  sex  may  be  required  from  an  examination  ot  the 
bones.  This,  of  course,  is  material  to  identity,  and  therefore  one  ot  tiie 
first  circumstances  to  which  a  medical  witness  should  du^ect  his  attention 

Perfect  has  reported  a  case  which  shows  the  importance  ot  attend- 
ing to  sex  in  exhumed  skeletons.  Two  brothers  lived  together  in  a  farm 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  younger  of  the  two  was  dissolute 
and  irregular  in  his  habits,  so  that  they  lived  unhappily.  One  wmter  s 
nie-ht  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  the  younger  brother 
abioided  from  the  house  by  letting  himself  down  ^^0-/^^%^^^^^^^ 
window  ;  and  when  he  was  missing  the  ensumg  morning  his  footsteps  were 
clearlv  traced  in  the  snow  to  a  considerable  distance,  but  there  were  no 
footsteps  of  any  other  person.  Time  passed  on,  and  nothing  was  ever 
aft  rwTds  heard  of  the  missing  brother.  The  elder  brother  left  the  fai^, 
andTt  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger.    During  the  progress  of  some 
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alterations  in  the  grounds  surrounding  the  house,  a  skeleton  was  dug  up. 
It  was  immediately  conjectured  that  the  one  brother  had  murdered  the 
other;   an   investigation  was    called   for,    and   an   inquest   was  held. 
Perfect,  who  was  not  summoned  as  a  witness,  requested  permission  to 
examine  the  bones.  Having  disposed  them  in  their  natural  order,  he  found 
that  thej  represented  a  person  of  short  stature ;  and  from  the  obliteration 
of  the  sutures  of  the  skull,  and  the  worn  state  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth 
he  inferred  that  they  must  have  belonged  to  an  aged  person.    On  examin- 
ing the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  it  was  perceptible  that  they  had  belonged  to  a 
female.    When  this  fact  was  communicated  to  the  jury,  the  two  medical 
men,  who  had  given  their  opinions  from  a  hasty  examination,  were  sent  for, 
and  one  of  them  immediately  corroborated  the  statement  that  the  skeleton 
had  belonged  to  a  female.    The  proceedings  were  of  course  at  an  end,  and 
a  heavy  suspicion,  amounting  to  a  charge  of  fratricide,  was  thus  removed 
from  an  innocent  man.    On  further  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
bones  had  been  removed  from  an  old  gravel-pit,  where  gipsies  had  been 
accustomed  to  assemble  and  occasionally  bury  their  dead. 

From  the  examination  of  many  reported  cases  in  which  medical  evi- 
dence has  been  required  on  these  occasions,  it  appears  that  the  circum- 
stances to  which  inquiries  have  been  especially  directed  are  the  following  — 
1.  Whether  the  bones  are  those  of  a  human  being,  or  of  some  animal. 
?  t,?  r^'f     ^^"^^^^  whether  of  a  male  or  a  female.    Having  thus 
far  established  their  identity  as  part  of  a  human  skeleton,  some  subordi- 
nate  questions  may  arise  respecting  them.    3.  The  length  of  the  period 
during  which  they  have  probably  remained  in  the  ground.     4  The 
probable  ag;e  of  the  individual  to  whom  they  belonged.    If  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws  be  found,  we  shaU  derive  much  assistance  in  solving  tMs  pues- 
tion  by  an  examination  of  the  teeth.    5.  The  probable  stature  of  the 
mdividual  when  hvmg.    6.  The  race  to  which  he  belonged  :  for,  from  the 
rr:L"ion  Tofh^"'  population,  even  this  may  become  f  material  qui  on 
m  relation  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused  person.    We  are  then 
bound  to  examine  the  bones  for  certain  special  characters,  the  observation 

iTe  ittre:Ln%r?h"'^^''  ^^^'^  general  evidete" 

wniie  inattention  to  them,  or  a  misinterpretation  of  them  at  the  time  of 

~tit™  7 1  'h  X  f^'Tt      -^f  *°        censure  o^  the 

meaical_  witness.  7.  It  should  be  determined  whether  solitary  bones  belong 
to  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  body,  and  whether  they  form  parts  of  one  of 

SLn  wf      1  lY^r            antecedent  period  they  have  or  have 

^rinl' liS  ^r  .^^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^'^H  has  existed,  4ether  this  has  occurred 

it  be  'recent  o^^^^^^^  exhumation :  if  during  life,  whether 

deformitiPR  fi^l  ^  standing.    9.  The  presence  or  absence  of  personal 

ac^J'atS  o^  thS^ra'cu'T  °'  f         "^^^^^^  -  ^-H^ 

or  of  anchylosis  runTo^^'  ^o^es  from  mollities  ossium, 

attempt  toCake  aZ  l?t.X°'  "^T  ^T't  ^--^^^^ers  sometime 

therefore  be  determinerwh.^h  Z'^  T  5^^^^  bodies;  it  should 
calcination.    S^S'LTiv  «    r  ^^I'       ^^^'^  undergone 

but  a  very  small  poSn  If  T  i^^^ti^ide.  Somethnes 

formation  of  a  medial  opintn  procured  for  the 

position'of  theLls  whTn^^^^  T^^'T'  ^^'^  ^'^^^^  attention-the 
length  or  grouped  to^hl  .  "r^""!?     r*^^  ^^^^^^^  Ij^^g  at  fuU 

Christian  burial,  thetw  '  f ^  ."^^  ^^^i^^  ^bich  have  undergone 
head  to  the  west  and  the  feet ^  ^^^^  1^^^*^'  "^^^Uy  with  the 
below  another.    By  an  attent,-nr,  +    T  '  ^""^        skeleton  may  be  found  . 

J  an  attention  to  these  points,  the  locaHty  has  been  at 
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once  identified  as  the  site  of  a  burial-ground,  where  bones  have  been  dis- 
covered during  excavations  for  the  foundation  of  new  buildings.  This 
mterence  is  confirmed  when  the  bones  of  persons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes 
are  found  in  or  near  the  same  spot.  In  1866,  a  remarkable  discovery- 
was  made  at  Milcote,  near  Stratford-on-Avon.  Within  two  feet  from 
the  surface  of  the  soil  upwards  of  two  hundred  human  skeletons  were 
found.  They  were  placed  closely  side  by  side  upon  their  backs,  with  their 
feet  to  the  east  and  their  heads  to  the  west,  and  all  were  well  preserved. 
There  were  young  and  old,  and  skeletons  of  both  sexes,  the  bones  presenting 
no  marks  of  injury  from  weapons.  This  was  no  doubt  the  site  of  an 
ancient  but  long-forgotten  burial-ground.  In  pre-historic  times,  the  body 
was  consigned  to  a  stone  chest  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  arms  clasped 
about  the  knees.  Thus,  in  these  ancient  graves,  the  skeleton  has  been 
discovered  with  the  thigh-bones  folded  on  the  chest.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
find  human  mixed  with  animal  bones.  The  author  procured  from  a  deep 
grave  in  an  old  cemetery  the  bones  of  a  horse  mixed  with  the  bones  of  a  male 
human  skeleton.  Occasionally,  in  ancient  times,  this  animal  was  killed  and 
buried  with  his  deceased  owner :  and  probably  the  disinterment  of  these 
bones  in  old  burial-grounds  has  given  rise  to  the  fables  of  giants.  In  one 
cemetery  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  the  bones  of  the  horse  were  frequently 
found,  when  the  excavations  were  carried  on  to  a  great  depth.  The  bones 
of  the  ox  have  also  been  met  with  in  graves  mixed  with  human  bones. 
The  author  had  sent  to  him  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh-bone  of  an  ox,  which 
was  dug  out  of  a  deep  grave  in  a  country  churchyard  :  it  was  forwarded 
to  him  as  an  unusually  developed  thigh-bone  of  a  human  being. 

Identity  is  sometimes  strikingly  made  out  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  teeth,  by  their  form,  position,  worn  appearance,  and  the  number 
that  may  be  deficient :  and  if  absent,  whether  removed  recently  or  long 
before  death.    The  examination  of  the  teeth  often  aids  considerably  in  the 
determination  of  the  age  of  a  skeleton.    The  discovery  of  certain  articles 
of  clothing,  known  to  have  belonged  to  a  missing  person,  in  association 
with  the  bones  of  a  skeleton,  will  sometimes  remove  any  doubts  that  may 
arise  on  the  subject  of  identity  (see  case  of  Lune,  p.  135).    Metal  buttons, 
brooches,  or  rings,  are  imperishable,  and  should  be  sought  for  by  sifting  or 
washing  the  earth.    In  Reg.  v.  Platts  (Derby  Lent  Ass.  1847),  the  prisoner 
was  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  man  named  Collis.    The  deceased  had 
not  been  seen  alive  since  Dec.  7th,  1845.    On  Aug.  28th,  1846,  some  men, 
in  cleaning  out  a  cesspool  in  the  neighbourhood,  found  some  human  bones 
with  certain  articles  of  dress,  which  were  supposed  to  be  those  of  the 
missing  man.    Besides  the  ribs,  there  were  two  thigh-bones,  and  two  leg- 
bones.    The  flesh  readily  came  off  the  bones  and  fell  into  the  soil.  With 
these  remains,  there  was  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  man— namely,  coat,  hat, 
trousers,  and  neckerchief,  including  two  garters,  one  red  and  one  white. 
These  were  still  around  the  bones  of  the  legs.     Walker  stated  that  he 
had  examined  the  bones,  and  found  them  to  be  those  of  a  male  human 
being,  from  twenty-three  to  thirty  years  of  age.    All  the  bones  were 
complete  excepting  a  few  belonging  to  the  neck,  and  three  ribs.  On 
examining  the  skull,  he  found  a  deep  fracture  an  the  region  of  the 
forehead  five  inches  in  extent.     There  was  another  fracture  over  the 
left  eyebrow,  and  a  third  across  the  base  of  the  skull.    These  fractures, 
in  his  opinion,  were  inflicted  on  the  body  while  Hvmg.     The  other 
bones,  which  appeared  to  have  been  separated  by  the  yielding  of  the  liga- 
ments as  a  result  of  putrefaction,  presented  no  marks  of  violence.  Lhe 
iniuries  to  the  skull  were  produced  by  some  cutting  or  sharp-edged  instru- 
ment    They  were  sufficient  to  cause  death,  which  might  have  taken  place 
either  immediately  or  after  some  time.    The  clothes  were  identified  as  those 
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worn  by  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  disappearance,  and  the  white  and 
red  garters  found  round  the  leg-bones  were  identified  by  a  woman  who 
made  them,  and  gave  them  to  the  deceased. 

The  prisoner  was  connected  with  the  act  of  murder  by  a  chain  of  circum- 
stances.   On  Dec.  7th,  he  was  seen  with  a  hammer  in  his  hand  quarrelling 
with  the  deceased.    At  a  later  period,  he  was  seen  with  two  men  pushing 
the  deceased,  who  appeared  to  be  in  a  stupefied  state,  into  his  shop.    On  the 
night  following  he  was  seen  in  company  with  two  men  carrying  a  heavy 
substance  in  a  sack,  in  the  direction  of  the  cesspool  in  which  the  skeleton 
was  afterwards  found.    The  prisoner  had  made  false  statements  respecting 
the  transactions  between  himself  and  deceased,  and  the  watch  and  boots  of 
the  deceased  were  traced  to  his  possession.    The  deceased  had  been  seen 
with  the  watch  up  to  within  half  an  hour  of  his  disappearance.    For  the 
defence  it  was  contended  that  there  was  not  sufficient  proof  in  law 
that  the  remains  found  were  really  those  of  the  missing  man.  The 
finding  of  some  portions  of  the  clothes  of  th.e  man  in  the  cesspool  was 
not  sufficient  to  prove  the  corpus  delicti — the  murder.    There  must  be 
positive  evidence  that  the  remains  were  those  of  Collis.    Patteson,  J.,  over- 
ruled the  objection,  observing  that  the  identity  of  the  remains  was  alto- 
gether a  question  for  the  jury.    It  was  further  contended  for  the  defence, 
that  there  must  not  only  be  clear  proof  that  the  remains  were  those  of  tbe 
deceased,  but  it  must  be  proved  that  the  deceased  had  died  by  the  act  of 
the  prisoner,  and  not  from  any  accidental  cause.     The  prisoner  was 
convicted. 

But  for  the  discovery  of  the  clothes,  more  particularly  of  tbe  two 
difFerent  coloured  garters  round  the  leg-bones,  the  identity  in  this  case 
could  not  have  been  satisfactorily  estabHshed.    The  suggestion  that  the 
deceased  might  have  fallen  into  the  cesspool  by  some  accident,  was  nega- 
^ved  by  the  fact  that  had  this  occurred,  the  watch  and  boots  would  have 
been  found  with  the  remains,  whereas  these  articles  were  traced  to  the 
possession  of  tbe  prisoner.    It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  this  case  the 
dead  human  body,  m  clothes,  was  reduced  nearly  to  the  state  of  a  skeleton 
within  the  short  period  of  nine  months.    This  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
tl^e  putrescent  animal  matters  by  which  it  was  surrounded, 
lhat  the  bones  had  not  been  for  a  longer  period  in  the  place  where  thev 
were  found  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  cesspool  had  been  cleared  out 
only  a  short  time  before  the  disappearance  of  the  deceased 

In  July  1863,  the  bones  of  a  child  were  found  in  a  nursery-ground  at 
mT^iTr,'  S-    f  «^^PT°!^«,  circumstances.    It  appeared  that  a  girl  named 
Shzaheth  Hunter  aged  eight  years,  had  been  missing  from  theLighbrur 
hood  smce  March  30th,  1862,  and  it  was  important  to  establish  if  possible 
^at  these  were  the  bones  of  a  female  child  of  the  age  of  the  deceased 
Until  the  skuU  was  found  it  was  supposed  that  the  bones  were  those  of  a 
dog,  but  their  human  character  appears  to  have  been  ultimate  v  estabHshpd 
TL  r^^rr-r^        skuH  with  some  hair,  and  also  7the  Wr  W 

years  btl^f^f  "*ii*^%'°^"f  *  "^^^^"^^  W  e  ght  to^ten 

years,  but  could  uot  well  define  the  sex,  as  at  this  earlv  period  tL  .pln  Jl 

f  u~h  Zelir'^'  Se^  of  lo'hTng 

St;of  the  estabHsh  the  sex,  as  well  as  thf 

the  appearance  of  h7J^  ^      f  °^        T^^'""^  ^he  remains  had 

it  seemfthTy  were  oX^^^^^^^^  the  earth  than  sixteen  months,  but 

the  rapid  desiltTon  oteo^^^^^^^^^  'r''  "^'^^^ 

variorsTerdf^^^^^^^^^^ 
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117;  1836,  1,214;  and  1845,1,379.  See  also  Friedreich,  'Ueber  die 
Knoclien  in  foren.  Bezieh.'    AuBbach,  1853. 

Human  and  Animal  hones. — The  greatest  ignorance  prevailfs  among  the 
public  on  this  subject.  The  bones  of  horses,  cows,  dogs,  and  sheep  are  fre- 
quently  mistaken  for  those  of  human  beings.  In  an  antiquarian  collection 
of  relics  obtained  from  a  neighbouring  Roman  castrura,  the  author  saw, 
some  years  since,  the  tibia  of  a  dog  carefully  labelled  and  religiously 
preserved  as  a  bone  of  an  ancient  Roman.  The  same  collection  contained 
fragments  of  bones  of  various  animals,  carnivorous  and  herbivorous,  all 
marked  as  human  relics.  This  collection  belonged  to  an  antiquary  who  had 
preferred  adopting  his  own  view  of  the  nature  of  the  relics,  to  taking  the 
opinion  of  any  one  acquainted  with  anatomy.  In  a  church  in  the  north 
of  England  two  bones  from  oxen  were  shown  as  the  thigh-bones  of  St. 
Lawrence.  They  were  of  ancient  date  and  greatly  prized  by  the  sexton. 
Even  well-informed  men  may  be  easily  mistaken  on  such  subjects.  Belzoni, 
the  celebrated  traveller,  brought  from  Egypt,  with  his  sarcophagi,  a 
number  of  bones  taken  from  the  interior  of  the  pyramids,  which  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  bones  of  King  Oephrenes,  and  of  some  of  the  Shepherd 
kings.  Clift  examined  them  after  they  had  been  submitted  to  public 
exhibition,  and  he  found  that  they  were  the  bones  of  oxen.  The  osseous 
relics  of  saints,  as  they  are  collected  and  preserved  in  glass  and  crystal 
cases  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  often  present  anomalies  which  would 
surprise  an  anatomist.  Supernumerary  ribs  and  vertebrae  are  not  un- 
common, and  intermixed  with  them  bones  which  certainly  never  appertained 
to  a  human  being.  In  the  medico-legal  returns  for  India  1868-9,  it  is 
stated  that  on  one  occasion  as  evidence  of  an  important  murder  some  bones 
brought  from  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  with  the  usual  formalities  and 
precautions  as  to  identity,  proved  on  examination  to  be  those  of  a  bullock, 
and  on  another  occasion  the  remains  turned  out  to  be  those  of  a  goat. 
These  facts  show  the  importance  of  entrusting  the  examination  of  bones, 
in  all  judicial  inquiries,  to  well-educated  medical  men.  The  lower  classes 
of  society  are  ever  ready  to  suspect  murder  when  bones  are  exhumed ;  and 
it  will  not  always  be  easy  to  satisfy  them  that  the  bones  exhumed  could 
not  have  belonged  to  a  human  being. 

The  lamentable  effects  of  popular  ignorance  on  this  subject  were  dis- 
played in  a  case  that  occurred  at  Damascus  in  1840,  which  at  the  time 
excited  great  public  notice.  A  Roman  Catholic  priest,  with  his  son, 
suddenly  disappeared  in  the  early  part  of  that  year,  and  a  strong  suspicion 
arose  that  they  had  been  murdered.  Certain  Jews  were  charged  with 
having  murdered  the  father  and  son  for  horrible  purposes.  The  sewer 
in  the  quarter  of  the  town  in  which  they  lived  was  examined,  and  some 
bones  were  there  found.  These  were  pronounced  by  the  persons  who 
discovered  them  to  be  human  bones  ;  and  the  discovery  was  considered 
to  confirm  the  suspicion  of  murder  which  had  arisen.  Several  of  the 
accused  Jews  died  under  the  tortures  to  which  they  were  subjected.  It 
seems  that  the  state  of  anatomy  was  at  that  time  so  low  m  Syria,  that 
there  was  no  one  in  the  country  competent  to  solve  the  question  whether 
these  were  really  animal  or  human  bones.  Some  persons  who  inspected 
them  pronounced  that  they  must  have  been  lying  in  the  sewer  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  and  that  they  had  belonged  to  an  animal.  A  proposition 
was  then  made  that  the  bones  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Parisian 
Academy  of  Medicine,  for  their  decision.  It  was  subsequently  proved  that 
thev  were  animal  remains.  Such  a  case  is  not  likely  to  occur  m  Eng  and, 
for  there  are  few  professional  men  who  would  not  be  at  once  able  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  even  from  the  examination  of  a  fragment. 

It  will  be  in  most  cases,  easier  to  say  whether  a  particular  bone  Has 
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formed  part  of  a  human  skeleton  or  not,  than  to  determine  to  what  animal 
it  may  have  belonged ;  this  is  commonly  all  that  is  expected  fi^om  a 
medical  witness.  A  moderate  acquaintance  with  osteology  will  enable 
him  to  give  an  affirmative  or  negative  opinion  :  but  where  part  only  of  the 
shaft  of  a  bone — as  of  the  humerus,  radius,  tibia,  or  fibula — is  produced, 
some  caution  is  required  in  forming  a  judgment.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
in  this  place  to  describe  all  the  peculiarities  of  human  bones,  but  rather  to 
point  out  certain  well-marked  differences  which  are  observed  to  exist 
between  the  bones  of  man  and  animals. 

With  respect  to  the  slcidl,  the  foramen  magnum  in  all  animals,  except 
the  ape  ti'ibe,  is  placed  very  far  back,  and  has  its  posterior  edge  turned 
upwards.    In  the  ape  tribe,  and  especially  in  the  ourang-outang,  it  is 
nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  cranium  than  in  any  other  animal, 
and  is  more  nearly  on  a  level  vnth  the  plane  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 
All  animals,  including  the  ourang-outang  and  ape  tribe,  have  two  bones 
in  the  face,  in  addition  to  those  found  in  man.    These  are  situated  between 
the  superior  maxillary  bones,  and  are  called  intermaxillary  bones,  or,  from 
their  holding  the  incisor  teeth,  the  ossa  incisoria.     The  suture  which 
separates  them  from  the  maxillary  bones  becomes  obliterated  in  some  of 
these  animals  at  an  early  period ;  but  still  traces  of  it  may  be  seen.  To 
speak  of  the_  facial  angle  as  a  mark  of  distinction  is  quite  unnecessary ; 
a  medical  opinion  can  never  be  required  except  in  those  cases  where  only 
one  bone,  or  the  fragment  of  a  bone,  is  presented  for  examination.  The 
lower  jaw  in  animals  is  destitute  of  a  protuberance  corresponding  to  the 
chm  ;  it  is  also  longer,  in  proportion  to  the  cranium.    The  condyles  of  the 
jaw  vary  in  shape  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food. 

The  trunk  calls  for  no  particular  remark.    The  vertebrce  are  strikingly 
distmguished  by  their  form,  and  by  the  direction  of  their  spinous  and 
transverse  processes.  Their  bodies  are  longer,  and  deeply  grooved  laterally 
m  a  vertical  direction.    The  sacrum  is  generally  narrower  in  proportion 
than  m  man ;  it  is  wide  in  those  animals  which  occasionally  stand  erect 
as  in  the  ape  and  the  bear,  but  it  is  also  in  these  animals  longer  The 
pelvis  IS  m  aU  cases  much  elongated,  is  narrower,  and  has  less  of  a  basin- 
iLke  appearance  the  level  of  the  brim  having  a  much  greater  obHquity 
tnan  m  man.    The  tliorax  of  animals  without  clavicles  is  commonly  com- 
pressed at  the  sides,  so  as  to  render  it  much  deeper  from  the  sternum  to 
the  spine._    This  is  especiaUy  observed  in  the  dog,  cat,  bear,  and  in  long-- 
legged  ammals^   The  ribs,  or  fragments  of  ribs,  might  perhaps  be  occasioS- 
any  confounded.   Most  mammaHa  possess  more  ribs  than  are  found  in  man 
the  number  corresponding  to  that  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae.    The  ribs  vary 
S^Tn  trbi""*  '""i  tiiey  are  generally  broad  and 

bone  ofTh  ^""'1       ^^^^  rounded.    The  sternum  or  chest- 

na^otc^aTth?'^  somewhat  resembles  that  of  man  ;  it  is  flat  but 
an^aTs  it  tf^  ^«  apparent :  in  all  other 

fT^  iud  n  bfi^  ^'-5^  jo^s^derably  narrower,  more  or  less  of  a  rounded 
qn^i^^^^^  ^^^J  ^o^eable  pieces.  xAIost 

reseS  thor  ^  *^ey  exist  in  the  ape  tribe,  and  very  much 

bone  sulended  in  ^iC^  'V^'  ^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

including^he  ouran*  o^tT'  ^'^P^.^^       Wade-bone  of  animals, 

more  equally  Sd  W  ^^^f  proportion,  and  is 

smaller'in  prVrtTon^hLt^^^^^  infra-spinalis  being  much 

is  observed  to  become  short  f^^i  The  taer^^.,  or  arm-bone,  of  ammals, 
tribe,  it  very  closed  resembl^«  the  metacarpus  is  elongated:  in  the  ape 
fore-krm  havp  ^^.7ll  ^®^®™es  that  of  man.  In  apes  the  bones  of  the 
tore  arm  have  the  same  general  appearance  as  in  man ;  but  the  two  bones 
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are  long  and  slender,  and  the  radius  is  as  long  as  the  ulna.  In  all 
carnivorous  animals,  the  olecranon  is  extended  fai-ther  back,  and  is  more 
irregular  than  in  man.  The  carpus,  or  wrist,  in  apes,  has  one  bone  more 
than  in  man.  The  size  and  strength  of  the  thumb  are  much  greater  in 
man  than  in  any  animal.  Even  in  the  ape  tribe,  although  separate  and 
opposed  to  the  other  fingers,  the  thumb  is  very  small  and  much  shorter 
than  in  the  human  species.  The  femur,  or  thigh-bone,  in  most  quadrupeds 
is  so  short  that  it  scarcely  projects  beyond  the  abdomen  :  it  varies  in  length 
according  to  that  of  the  metatarsus.  The  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is 
remarkably  short,  but  the  great  trochanter  rises  considerably  above  the 
head  of  the  bone  even  in  the  ape  tribe.  In  some  animals,  as  in  the  horse, 
the  trochanter  ends  in  an  unciform  process  projecting  above  the  head 
of  the  bone.  In  the  ourang-outang,  the  thigh-bone  is  straighter  than  in 
man,  while  in  the  bear  it  closely  resembles  the  human  bone.  The  bones  of 
the  leg  in  the  ourang-outang  are  nearly  as  in  man,  but  the  tibia,  or  leg- 
bone,  is  in  general  considerably  longer  than  the  femur.  In  the  bear  it 
preserves  a  proper  proportion.  In  the  ape  tribe,  these  bones  are  nearly 
of  equal  length.  In  the  dog,  the  fibula  is  placed  behind  the  tibia,  and  is 
attached  to  it  in  its  lower  half.  In  the  horse,  the  fibula  forms  merely 
a  kind  of  splinter  anchylosed  by  age  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia.  In 
ruminants,  the  fibula  is  wanting  :  in  the  pig  it  is  anchylosed  to  the 
tibia  throughout  its  whole  length.  In  apes,  while  the  great  toe  is  shorter 
than  the  rest,  the  smaller  toes  are  much  longer  than  in  man.  In  none  of 
the  mammalia,  except  man,  does  the  foot  rest  completely  on  the  ground. 
The  OS  calcis  generally  wants  the  tuberosity  of  the  heel ;  but  this  exists 
in  the  ape  tribe,  although  to  a  less  extent  than  in  man. 

Such  are  the  most  prominent  differences  assigned  by  anatomists  to 
the  bones  of  animals,  and  based  on  the  observations  of  skeletons.    It  is 
not  improbable,  however,  that  in  some  cases  assistance  may  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  the  microscope.    This  instrument  may  be  especially  serviceable 
in  those  cases  of  difficulty  in  which  an  opinion  may  be  required  from  only 
minute  fragments  of  bone.    The  Haversian  canals  and  bone-cells  (lacunae) 
exist  in  all  classes  of  animals  which  have  a  bony  skeleton ;  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  bone-cells  differ  in  size  in  the  four  great  classes  of  animals. 
They  are  smallest  in  birds,  and  largest  in  reptiles :  in  the  mammalia  they 
occupy  an  intermediate  position.    In  fish,  they  are  entirely  different  in 
appearance  from  those  existing  in  the  other  three  classes.    These  bone- 
cells  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  size  in  the  same  class  ;  thus,  among 
mammalia,  they  are  no  larger  in  the  bones  of  a  horse,  than  they  are  in 
those  of  a  mouse.     In  human  bones,  the  ceUs  are  sometimes  almost 
triangular  in  outline,  at  other  times  they  have  more  of  a  Hnear  or  elongated 
shape.    Their  number  is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  Haversian  canals 
in  bone.    It  is  desirable  that  further  observations  should  be  made  on  this 
subject;  and  that  differences  in  the  microscopical  structure  of  bone  should 
be  sought  for  in  the  human  subject,  and  in  the  various  orders  of  maramaha. 
Onekett  ascertained  that  the  cells  of  bone  bore  a  certain  relation,  m 
point  of  size,  to  that  of  the  blood-discs  of  an  animal;  thus,  for  instance, 
the  blood-discs  were  found  to  be  largest  in  reptiles,  smallest  m  birds 
and  mammalia,  while  in  fishes  they  were  of  an  intermediate  size  :  and 
he   further    discovered   that   the    bone-cells   followed   the   same  la^^. 
CMed   Gaz.,'  Dec.  11,  1846.)     It  has  happened  on  several  occasions 
in  cases  of  infanticide,  that  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  m  iden- 
tifyin^r  small  portions  of  bone,  when  the  skeleton  has  been  found  partially 
d  b  fire 

"""""when  it^  has' been  proved  that  the  bones  are  not  those  of  a  human 
being,  this  branch  of  inquiry  is  at  an  end. 
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Determination  of  Sex  in  skeletons. —The  determinatioin  of /the  sex  from 
an  examination  of  the  skeleton  or  of  certain  detached  bones,  can  be  madp 
only  m  subjects  which  have  passed  the  age  of  puberty ;  for  sexual  differ 
ences  m  the  skeletons  are  scarcely  apparent  until  adult  age  has  been 
reached     The  author  has,  however,  seen  the  well-marked  sexual  differ 
ences  of  the  pelvis  m  the  skeleton  of  a  boy  of  eleven.    The  skeleton  of  the" 
female  IS  smaller  and  more  slender  than  that  of  the  male.    The  f ull-e-rown 
bone  of  a  female  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  male  by  its  ridges  depres 
sions,  and  processes  being  less  marked,-the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  is  smoother 
and  more  polished,  while  the  articular  surfaces  are  flitter  ThTskuU 
.  of  the  female  is  more  contracted  in  front,  and  forms  a  longer  oval  from 
before  backwards.    The  chest,  which  is  naturally  shorter,  snfalL  and  leS 
prominent  than  m  the  male,  is  rather  wider  about  the  fourth  rib -  it  then 
contracts  somewhat  below,  so  that  while  the  general  shape  of  the  chest 

SCw  r  ^«  -  the  male  skeleton 

fla TJ.;  at  the  base  or  ower  part.  The  form  of  this  cavity Ts  oS 
flattened  laterally  to  a  considerable  extent,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  fhp 
stays  worn  by  women.  This  altered  condition  of1:he  r2  by  pressm-f  mav 
serve  to  indicate  the  sex.    The  sternum  or  chest-bone  is  shorter  fe^T 

and  the  scapulo-humeralLiculatioL  near"  t"  each  other     Thri  ''T' 

:rea~t~  rt'h'e  m2r  ^h  ^^^^^^1^ 
itahc  8  •  they  are  Sp.  I  I         ^^^^  somewhat  the  form  of  the 

female  scapuTa  rthW?  Slttera'.T  ""T"'^  The 
of  the  male     The  boX«  S  !  '^^^P^^  angles  than  that 

spinal  ma^rL  a'i?d%h  fo:am^^^^^^^^  Td  ^  1 

greater  length  than  in  the  male  ^    '  ^  ^^^^ebrag  have 

V^^^Tlret:^:^^^^^^^  ttT T"^^'  metacarpus  and 

bones  have  a  gr^X  curvaW  f     ^^^TK^}^^  male.    The  thigh- 

tnmed  more  0!^^^^^^  ^%Z^'^'t  *^rP?'^P^^^'        below,  Le 

forms  nearly  a  rig^t  anTw^th  the  sha?t  '^^^^S^'^one  in  the  female 
brought  more  nearly  oS  a  WpI^  !^  ^^^^^^J  trochanter  major  is 
tbe  Seek  of   h^feZr  is  incHnerobl  o  °^  -^le 

?ajor  is  below  thHeve  S  he  head^^T^^.^PT'^^'  trochanter 
dyles are  larger;  and  the  bones  of  thp  i.  ^'T^^        ^^*e™al  con- 

feet  are  smaller  than  in  the  male  ^  ^^^'^  of  the 

---^^^iZtt^^^^^  peMs,  and  it  is  by  an 

that  the  sex  may  be  m^t  ^tLw  ?  '^'i'*"^'  ^^^^  obtained^ 
ilii  are  flatter  Jnd  more    ferted  'S^^^^^  ?\*^e  ^^-ale  the  ossa 

capacity;  the  os  sacrum  is  Wd'er^  and^.  "^^"^^  ^  greater 

coccygis  more  slender,  m^veaZ  and  t,  ^^^^^ards ;  the  os 

between  the  ossa  pubis  Wer  and  ?i'^  "^T^  backwards,  the  space 

The  angle  formed  by  the  ^amf^^^  t^e  symphysis  broader, 

larger.    In  a  well-fornuS\^!f  °f  ^  ^"^^^^  the  symphysis  is 

73°,  while  -  a  wellt^td  wS^^  ^^^^  the'an^le'to  be 

tuberosities  of  the  ossa  ischifSe  Ltft  A'  ^""^^^  ^^^^^  ^'0°'  The 
other.  The  brim  of  the  ^Tis  wid  '  T,  ^re^'^^  distance  from  each 
«vith  the  head  of  a  child  and VhlT  ^o^^'  corresponding 

VOL.  I.  longest  diameter  extending  between  thf 
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ilia  or  transversely.  In  tlie  male  tlie  brim  is  more  circular,  and  the 
greatest  diameter  is  between  the  pelvis  and  sacrum.  The  foramina  ovalia 
in  thq  female  are  wider,  and  approach  more  to  a  trianp;ular  form  than  in 
the  male,  one  sharp  angle  being  at  the  junction  of  the  pubis  with  the 
ischium ;  the  acetabula  are  farther  distant  from  each  other.  The  pelvis  of 
the  female  loses  some  of  its  well-marked  sexual  characters  in  advanced  life. 

It  will  be  understood  that  these  differences  are  for  the  most  part  relative ; 
and  some  are  so  slight  that  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  characteristic 
of  the  sexes.    Great  difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion  will  exist  in  those 
oases  where  only  a  fragment  of  a  bone  can  be  procured ;  but  a  medical 
witness  is  not  expected  to  work  out  impossibilities:  if  he  has  a  sufficient 
portion  of  a  skeleton  before  him,  he  may  be  able  to  determine  the  sex, 
otherwise  it  would  be  advisable  to  state  that  the  remains  produced  did  not 
enable  him  to  answer  the  question,  and  that  the  bone  or  a  fragment  might 
have  belonged  either  to  a  male  or  a  female.    In  a  contested  case  of  pre- 
sumption of  survivorship  which  occurred  some  years  since,  it  became, 
necessary  to  determine  the  relative  weights  of  the  adult  male  and  female 
skeletons.    A  perfect  male  skeleton  was  found  to  weigh  ten  pounds  six 
ounces  •  and  a  perfect  female  skeleton  eight  pounds  thirteen  ounces.  The 
bones  were  completely  dry.    It  may  be  observed  that  bone  is  the  heaviest 
part  of  the  human  body  :  its  speciBc  gravity  is  2-01.  .  ^  , 

Bate  of  interment— One  of  the  first  questions  asked  on  the  dismterment 
of  bones,  relates  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  they  may  have  re- 
mained buried  in  the  ground.    The  period  at  which  the  bones  begin  to 
undero-o  decomposition,  will  depend  upon  that  at  which  the  soft  parte  have 
entirefy  disappeared.    The  common  opinion  is,  that  the  soft  parts  are 
destroyed  in  ordinary  graves  in  about  ten  years.    Bernt,  however,  mentions 
a  case  seen  by  Navier,  in  which  some  fleshy  parts  of  the  body  remained 
after  an  interment  of  twenty-one  years.    The  changes  in  the  bones  are 
observed  to  commence  by  the  loss  of  animal  matter,  so  that  they  become 
lighter ;  externally  they  acquire  a  dark  incrustation  when  m  contact  with 
the  earth     This  dark  incrustation  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  surface; 
tut  in  some  very  ancient  bones,  the  osseous  shell  is  of  a  dark-brown  coloi^ 
throughout,  Hke  old  oak.    The  animal  matter  is  never  entirely  lost ;  it 
exists  in  bones  which  have  been  buried  for  many  centuries,  and  may  be 
made  cedent  by  digesting  them  in  hydrochloric  acid.    Even  m  sawing 
Tern  the  heat  developed  by  friction  brings  out  a  peculiar  animal  odour. 
The  sbaft  of  a  long  bone  becomes,  after  long  burial  m  a  dry  soil,  hght  and 
verv  brittle  •  it  may  be  easily  broken,  and  cut  or  scraped  with  a  kmfe.  It 
TpLrs  to  be  inipossible  to\ssign,  with  any  approach  to  precision  he 
Sd  required  for  the  production  of  these  changes ;  they  vary  with  the 
^^e  of  Subject,  takini  place  more  rapidly  in  the  skeletons  of  the  young: 

are  eniiie  y  j    >  _  ^^^^^       record,  where  t^e 

and  with  it  tne  teei/n,  wuiun  ultimate 
tion  of  mineral  matter  contained  m  them,    ihis  is  greater 
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than  in  the  child.  Von  Bibra  found  the  following  proportions  of  mineral 
matter  per  cent,  in  recent  bones  of  different  ages  : — In  a  woman  (set  62) 
69-82:  in  a  man  (set.  25),  68-97:  in  a  child  (£et.  5),  67-80:  in  a  child  of 
two  months,  65-32  :  in  a  foetus  of  seven  months,  65-19  :  and  in  a  foetus 
of  six  months,  59-62.  The  proportions  in  the  bones  of  animals,  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  human  adult. 

On  the  discovery  of  a  bone,  or  of  a  skeleton,  the  question  may  be:  Can 
it  have  been  buried  for  a  longer  period  than  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ? 
Suspicion  may  arise  that  they  were  the  bones  of  a  person  alleged  to  have 
been  murdered,  and  who  had  disappeared  about  that  period^    In  some 
cases  this  question  may  admit  of  a  ready  answer.    If  it  were  the  long  bone 
of  an  adult,  and  it  was  found  to  be  light,  friable,  brittle,  and  easily  scraped 
to  powder,  it  IS  probable  that  it  had  been  interred  for  a  much  lono-er  period 
than  that  above  mentioned.    We  can  form  only  a  rough  opinion  of  the 
period  of  interment  of  bones,  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  soft  parts  • 
of  marrow  m  the  interior;  by  the  firmness  and  weight,  or  brittleness,  drv- 
ness,  and  lightness  of  the  bone.    Even  these  remarks  can  scarcely  be  made 
applicable  to  bones  preserved  in  durable  coflSns  or  vaults  ;  for  in  this  state 
they  are  to  a  great  extent  removed  from  all  the  common  causes  of  chemical 
change.    Devergie  states  that  the  bones  of  King  Dagobert  were  found  in 

vantTwiT  P'f'*.  ''f'  '^^y^-^  been  buried  in  a 

vault  twelve  hundred  years.    In  the  year  1868  the  skeleton  of  William 

yell'  burial     Th"  'v*ir  1  Winchester,  nearly  perfect,  after  780 

Sete    ntt.nf  V      i^^'  ?  fragments,  the  vertebrae  were  almost 
complete ,  parts  of  the  pelvis  and  sacrum  (showing  the  male  characters) 
the  bones  of  the  arms,  the  femoral  bones  and  two  tibiae  were  found  The 

?f^^h^rh:^ds  l^itzzns:;^^^^^^  ^^^^  -'-^ 

h.n^^  long  buried,  a  portion  of  the  animal  matter  is  lost  the  bone 

becomes  hght  and  brittle,  and  is  easily  reduced  to  powder.    In  1868  the 

foi^^^d'p^JhT"^  V^T  '\       ^^^P"^^  of  a  skeleton  which  was 

were  TylZoi\r.ri        T     ^1  ""PP^""  ^^^^  i^icluding  the  wisdom  teeth 
tlree  to  tw.  f  ^.^t".''^''  ""'^  considered  to  be  from  twentv' 

discovered     O^'^^Y'  ^'^.f-  .  ^°  ^^'^^^'^       clothin  J  were 

Sral  m^tf.  ^^^^  to  contain  72  per  cent  of 

"  Xed  t  powTr"' Th  '  f'fl  ^  ^  sxna'n  quantity 

fi%  to  one  hundred  yelrs  '  assignedlt  from 

fossHrSnroflnj^.i^lf        1°       determined  is  whether,  as  with  the 
a  larger  proplir^^^ 

ascertained  thaf  he  aLient  bonpro?  .  ""^'^  l^een 
portion  of  fluoride  whilp  t         I  I  ^''^^^^  «o^*ain  a  large  pro- 

it  requires  -Zrge^^^^^  f  f  P-P-t-n  is  so  smfll  Siat 
medico-legal  qnestio^  are  LpIv  determine  its  presence.  These 

the  bones  have  been  found  °  ^^^^^ 

locality,  as  in  the  cellar  t  w-?T^  an  unusual 

it  will  always  be  proper  to^-,v    /''l°^  ^  °^       ^  garden:  and 

bones  of  different  persons  LTrT.Vi^^i   '"  .^^p!°''^*^°^  *°        whether  the 

Determination  If  age  ^^^^^^  ^^^^g:  ^ear. 

^onng,  the  age  may  be  bp«f  ^  7     "-""h  '"^^^^'^  remains  of  the 

S   may  be  best  determmed  by  an  examination  of  the  jaws 
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and  teeth,  although  the  skeletons  of  the  young  ai-e  at  once  characterized 
by  the  smalhiess  of  the  bones.  If  the  jaw  of  a  child  can  be  found,  medical 
evidence  may  be  given  of  its  probable  age.  In  a  case  of  alleged  infanti- 
cide, there  were  found  among  the  exhumed  bones  of  two  children,  parts 
of  the  jaws,  containing  the  rudiments  of  the  molar  teeth,  which  appear 
about  the  eighth  or  ninth  month  of  pregnancy.  This  fact  showed,  what 
was  rather  important  to  the  inquiry,  that  the  child  to  whom  the  jaw 
belonged  must  have  been  born  at  or  about  the  full  peiiod.  It  may  be 
alleged  that  the  bones  are  those  of  a  child  which  has  been  murdered; 
but  the  medical  witness  may  be  able  to  prove,  by  an  examination  of 
the  jaws,  that  the  bones  must  have  belonged  to  a  child  older  or  younger 
than  that  which  is  missing.  There  are  numerous  other  cases  in  which 
a  question  of  this  kind  may  become  important.  The  determination  of 
age  by  an  examination  of  the  bones  of  young  persons,  is  by  no  means  so 
satisfactory  as  by  the  observation  of  the  teeth. 

The  alveolar  cavities  which  contain  the  teeth  are  formed  about  the 
sixth  month  of  uterine  life.  At  birth  the  rudiments  of  the  whole  of 
the  temporary  teeth,  and  of  the  anterior  permanent  molars,  are  formed 
in  capsules  within  the  gums  ;  and  about  this  period,  the  fangs  of  the 
incisors  begin  to  appear.  Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  respecting  the 
time  at  which  the  temporary  teeth  begin  to  rise  above  the  gums  in  a  child 
after  birth.  According  to  Bell,  these  teeth  appear  in  the  following 
order : — The  four  central  incisors  in  from  five  to  eight  months ;  the  four 
lateral  incisors  in  from  seven  to  ten  months ;  the  four  anterior  molars  in 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  months ;  the  four  cuspids  in  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
months;  and  the  four  posterior  molars  in  from  eighteen  months  to  three  years. 
The  temporaiy  are  known  from  the  corresponding  permanent  teeth  by 
their  much  smaller  size,  by  the  absence  of  bicuspids,  by  the  fact  that  the 
fangs  diverge  at  a  greater  angle  from  the  molars ;  and  there  is  another 
and  remarkable  point  of  difference,  according  to  Saunders,  namely, 
that  the  enamel  at  the  neck  is  collected  into  a  kind  of  ridge,  instead  of 
terminating,  as  in  the  permanent  set,  evenly  on  the  fang.  This  is  especially 
apparent  in  the  incisors  and  cuspids,  but,  as  Saunders  has  remarked,  it 
applies  to  all  the  temporary  teeth.  Between  six  and  seven  years  of  age, 
the  jaws  contain  forty-eight  teeth — twenty  of  the  temporary  set  in  a 
perfect  state,  and  twenty-eight  of  the  permanent  set  more  or  less  developed 
and  placed  behind  the  temporary  teeth  which  they  are  to  replace.  Accord- 
ing to  Saunders,  the  order  in  which  the  permanent  teeth  appear  is  as 
foUows : — At  seven  years  of  age,  the  four  anterior  molars  ;  at  eight  years, 
the  four  central  incisors  ;  at  nine  years,  the  four  lateral  incisors  ;  at  ten, 
the  four  anterior  bicuspids  ;  at  eleven,  the  four  posterior  bicuspids  ;  at 
from  twelve  to  twelve  and  a  half  years,  the  four  cuspids  ;  and  at  from 
twelve  and  a  half  to  fourteen  years,  the  four  posterior  molars  :  thus  making 
the  total  number  of  teeth  in  the  jaw  at  this  period  twenty-eight.  The 
wisdom  teeth  seldom  make  their  appearance  before  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  often  not  until  a  much  later  period  in  life.  In  general,  the  teeth  of 
the  lower  jaw  make  their  appearance  before  those  of  the  upper.  Some 
irregularities  may  occur  in  the  periods  at  which  the  teeth  appear ;  but  tbe 
description  just  given  is  applicable  to  a  large  majority  of  cases,  and  is 
sufficiently  correct  for  practical  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  examination  of  the  teeth,  medical  jurists  are  accus- 
tomed to  rely  upon  the  progress  of  ossification  in  the  skeleton,  as  furnishing 
evidence  of  age  at  the  early  periods  of  life.  At  one  year,  ossification 
commences  in  the  lower  extremities  of  the  humerus  and  ulna,  m  the  heads 
of  the  femur  and  humerus,  and  in  the  upper  cartilage  of  the  tibia.  At 
two  years,  ossification  takes  place  m  the  lower  cartilage  of  the  radius,  and 
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in  the  tibia  and  fibula.    At  tiuo  years  and  a  half,  it  takes  place  in  the 
greater  tuberosity  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  in  the  patella,  and  in  the 
lower  ends  of  the  four  last  metacarpal  bones ;  at  three  years,  in  the  tro- 
chanters ;  at  four  years,  in  the  second  and  third  cuneiform  bones  of  tho 
tarsus ;  at  foicr  and  a  half  years,  in  the  small  tuberosity  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus,  and  the  upper  cartilage  of  the  fibula ;  at  six  years,  the 
descending  ramus  of  the  pubis  meets  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium. 
At  from  eight  to  nine  years,  the  upper  cartilage  of  the  radius  becomes 
ossified.    At  nine  years,  the  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubis,  meet  in  the  cotyloid 
cavity  to  form  the  pelvis.    At  ten  years,  ossification  begins  in  the  cartila- 
ginous end  of  the  olecranon ;  at  twelve,  in  the  pisiform  bone  of  the  carpus  : 
at  thirteen,  the  three  portions  of  the  ossa  innominata  bone  still  admit  of 
separation  into  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubis,  although  nearly  united  ;  the  neck 
of  the  femur  is  ossified.    At  fifteen,  the  coracoid  process  is  united  to  the 
scapula ;  and  between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  the  olecranon  to  the  ulna.  From 
eighteen  to  tioenty,  the  epiphysis  at  the  upper  end  of  the  thigh-bone  is  joined 
to  the  body  of  the  bone  ;  as  well  as  those  belonging  to  the  metacarpus, 
metatarsus,  and  phalanges.    At  twenty,  the  upper  and  lower  epiphyses  of 
the  fibula,  as  well  as  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  thigh-bone,  are  respectively 
united  to  the  bones.    At  twenty-five  years,  the  epiphyses  of  the  sternal  end 
of  the  clavicle,  and  of  the  crista  ilii,  are  united  to  the  bones.    This  account 
of  the  progress  of  ossification  may  be  taken  as  a  representation  of  average 
results.    In  the  cavity  of  the  skull  of  young  persons,  the  furrows  produced 
by  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  and  by  the  vessels,  are  commonly  very 
strongly  marked  on  the  bones. 

When  ossification  is  once  completed,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  age 
by  an  exaruination  of  the  bones.  That  the  person  has  reached  adult  age, 
will  be  indicated  by  the  union  of  all  the  epiphyses  to  the  bones,  by  the 
great  firmness  and  solidity  of  the  bones,  with  their  rough  surfaces  for  the 
motion  of  muscles,  their  well-marked  processes,  grooves,  and  foramina. 
In  the  jaws,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  wisdom  teeth ;  while  the  other  teeth 
will  probably  be  found  much  worn,  although  this  last  sign  is  not  of  any 
great  importance.  The  lower  jaw  forms  a  great  angle,  being  somewhat 
of  an  elliptical  form,  and  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  semicircular  shape 
of  the  jaw  at  an  early  period  of  Hfe  ;  the  sutures  are  also  closed,  and  are 
found  in  some  instances  nearly  obliterated. 

The  bones  of  an  old  person  are  generally  lighter  than  those  of  an  adult 
of  the  same  size,  the  medullary  cavities  of  the  long  bones  being  larger.  The 
bones  lose  that  ivory-looking  character  which  they  have  in  adults'^  become 
yellow  from  the  quantity  of  oil  which  they  contain,  more  earthy,  and  brittle. 
Ihose  parts  of  the  skeleton  which  are  cartilaginous  in  adults,  are  commonly 
more  or  less  ossified  in  old  age.  The  bones  of  the  cranium  are  thinner-  the 
sutures  entirely  disappear,  first  on  the  inside,  and  then  on  the  outside  of  the 
Iv,        1  ^®  dropped  out,  or  the  crowns  are  worn  away  to 

tne  sockets.     Sometimes  no  trace  of  alveolar  cavities  is  to  be  seen  the 
lower  ]aw  being  a  mere  rounded  bone,  with  a  smooth  surface  on  each  side 
A  remarkable  case  occurred  in  1869,  which  shows  the  necessity  of  usin^ 

allowZ'«nffi''^      fV'^f  §  respecting  the  age  of  bones,  and  of 

allowing  sufficient  latitude  m  years  for  the  bones  of  adults.  In  1851, 
numerous  portions  of  a  mutilated  human  body,  consisting  of  flesh  and 
Sone  fnlTv.  ^^^^i^'^'      The  portions  of 

rrrftr,  i  ft   vf l""  """T  P^^^^«        thigh-bone  as  well  as 

a  portion  of  the  breast  and  skin,  showed  that  it  was  the  body  of  a  woman  of 
adult  age.    The  opinion  then  given  from  the  bones  was  that  the  deceased 
was  a   young  adult  female  between  sixteen  and  twenty-six  years  of  a-e 
About  eighteen  years  after  this  discovery,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Sheward 
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confessed  that  he  had  murdered  his  wife  at  Norwich  in  1851,  that  he  had 
cut  the  body  to  pieces  and  disposed  of  the  mutilated  portions  in  the 
suburbs.    It  appeared  further  that  his  wife  had  really  disappeared  about 
that  time,  and  had  never  been  seen  since ;  but  she  was  a  woman  in  her 
fifty-fourth  year;  and  without  some  strong  corroboration  the  man's  confes- 
sion  could  not  be  received  against  himself.   The  facts  all  concurred  to  show 
that  the  remains  found  in  1851  must  have  been  those  of  the  missing  wife, 
the  only  circumstance  opposed  to  this  view  being  the  medical  opinion 
given  at  the  time  that  the  bones  were  those  of  a  woman  considerably 
younger  than  the  deceased.    The  man  was  tried  for  the  murder  (Norwich 
Lent  Ass.  1869,  Beg.  v.  Sheward),  and  the  medical  witnesses  who  had  given 
their  opinion  respecting  age  were  cross-examined  on  this  pomt.  They 
admitted  that  the  remains  might  have  been  those  of  the  deceased  woman. 
Indeed  every  fact  in  the  case  pointed  to  this,  and  the  confession  of  the 
prisoner  (subsequently  withdrawn)  was  so  far  confirmed,  that  the  prisoner 
was  convicted.    There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  mistake  had  been  made  m 
limitino-  the  acre  to  twenty-six.    The  correctness  of  the  verdict  was  Proved 
bv  the°  confession  of  the  prisoner  after  conviction.    The  mutilation  had 
been  carried  to  that  extent  that  even  the  ring-finger  had  been  cut  oft,  and 
portions  of  flesh  had  been  found  which  had  apparently  been  immersed  m 
hot  water.    The  prisoner  stated  in  his  confession  that  he  had  endeavoured 
to  get  rid  of  some  portions  of  the  remains  by  boiling  them    The  same  con- 
dition  was  observed  in  the  Waterloo  Bridge  case  (p.  131).    Ihe  state  ot 
the  remains  indicated  death  within  a  week  or  ten  days  of  their  discovery ; 
this  was  also  confirmed  by  the  prisoner's  confession.    The  prisoner,  after 
committing  the  murder,  occupied  about  a  week  in  disposing  ot  the  muti- 
lated remains.    He  cut  the  long  hair  into  short  portions,  and  scattered  it 
to  the  winds  as  he  walked  along  the  roads.  ^      .  x  u.o. 

Identity  from  the  teeth.-Ohserv^t\ons  carefully  made  on  the  state  ot  the 
jaws  and  teeth  may  have  an  important  bearing  m  cases  of  disputed  iden- 
tity.   The  loss  of  particular  teeth,  the  presence     .f  P^/l^^.^f 
the  entire  absence  of  teeth  for  a  long  penod  may,  if  noticed  by  he  ^nedica 
inspector,  lead  to  the  removal  of  many  difiiculties  in  the  ^f  -tification  o 
skeletons     An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  some  years  ago.    it  was 
a  t  al  for  murder  under  circumstances  in  which  the  body  was  never  d^ 
covered,  and  in  which,  as  it  happened,  an  important  ^-^^'^^^ ^.^J^^^^^^^ 
arose,  founded  on  the  presence  of  the  incisor  teeth  m  a  temale  of  ^d vane  d 
age.    The  case  was  that  of  EUM  Boss   who  was  f  J^^^^^.^^^ 

Bailey  Sessions  in  Dec.  1831,  for  the  murder  of  a  female  of  the  name 

°' tlp^LSt  evidence,  that  the  "  Caroline  W^^^^^^^^ 
Irishwoman,  had  been  repeatedly  solicited  by  the  P"«oner  to  come  aM 
Kve  with  her  and  her  husband,  bnt  refused.  By  mnch  P^^^^/^^^^^^^^^ 
part  of  the  prisoner,  however,  she  at  last  consented  ^nd  -^^^J^J^l^ 
purpose  to  the  prisoner's  lodgings  m  Goodmans  *\;';S°she 
Aui.  19th,  1831,  taking  with  her,  her  bed  and  an  old  ba«^;f '/^J^^'^^i '^U 
was  accustomed  to  seU  tape  and  other  articles.  From  that  evenm,  aU 
Traces  of  the  deceased  were  lost;  and  when  the  prisoner  ^^^'  l^^^^^^^^l 
hei  relatives  to  account  for  her  disappearance,  she  prejarioa^^^^  b^J 
finally  asserted  that  deceased  had  gone  out  early  on  t^e  morning  of  tUa^ 
dav  and  had  not  returned.  The  testimony  ot  the  prisonei  s  ^on  ^^ 
lis  the  chief  witness  for  the  Crown,  went  to  P^ove  clearly  that  the 
Teased  had  been  .viUully  suffocated  on  ^"-^^^^^^^ 

mother  (the  prisoner)  placing  her  ^^^f  ^J^^  *^^'^J7Xwi^^   morning  he 
and  pressino-  on  her  chest.    He  deposed  that  on  the  toiiowiu  => 
the  dead  body  of  the  old  woman  lying  m  the  cellar  of  the  house, 
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on  the  evening  of  the  same  daj,  lie  saw  hia  mother  leave  the  house  witli 
something  large  and  heavy  in  a  sack. 

Now  it  happened  most  singularly  that  on  the  evening  of  Aug.  20th, 
the  day  following  the  alleged  murder,  an  old  woman  of  the  description  of 
the  supposed  deceased,  was  found  lying  in  the  street  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  in  a  completely  exhausted  condition,  and  in  a  most  filthy 
and  squalid  state.    On  being  questioned  she  stated  that  her  name  was 
Caroline  Welsh,  and  that  she  was  a  native  of  Ireland.    Her  hip  was  found 
to  be  fractured,  in  consequence  of  which  she  was  conveyed  to  the  London 
•Hospital,  where  she  subsequently  died,  and  was  buried.    The  prisoner  Ross, 
when  apprehended,  asserted  that  this  was  the  female  whom  she  was'accused 
of  having  murdered.    Hence,  setting  aside  the  direct  contradiction  given 
to  this  statement  by  the  evidence  of  her  son,  it  became  highly  important, 
for  the  ends  of  justice,  that  the  identity  or  non-identity  of  the  two  women 
should  be  clearly  established. 

The  extraordinary  resemblance  of  names,  and  the  exact  coincidence  of 
time  and  place,  struck  every  one  in  Court;  but  by  the  examination  of 
about  twenty  witnesses,  the  following  points  of  difference  were  elicited.  It 
was  proved  that  they  were  both  Irishwomen,  but  Caroline  Walsh  came 
fi'om  Kilkenny,  Caroline  Welsh  from  Waterford.  The  former  (the 
alleged  murdered  person)  was  eighty-four  years  of  age,  tall,  of  a  sallow 
complexion,  writh  grey  hair,  and  had  (an  extraordinary  circumstance  for  her 
years)  very  perfect  incisor  teeth.  The  latter,  Caroline  Welsh  (who  died  in 
the  London  Hospital)  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  tall  of  stature,  dark 
like  a  mulatto,  but  had  no  front  teeth ;  in  addition  to  which  it  was  deposed 
by  a  medical  witness  that  the  alveolar  cavities  corresponding  to  them  had 
been  obliterated  for  a  considerahle  time.  The  witness  brought  the  skull  and 
jaw  into  Court— for  the  body  had  been  purposely  exhumed  for  this 
examination— but  the  judge,  Lord  Denman,  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
produced,  and  said  he  would  be  satisfied  with  the  witness's  statement 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  jaws. 

Other  circumstantial  points  of  difference  were  deposed  to — as,  for 
example,  Caroline  Walsh  was  healthy,  cleanly,  and  neat  in  her  person,  and 
her  feet  were  perfectly  sound.  Caroline  Welsh  was  considerably 
emaciated;  she  was  in  a  dirty  and  filthy  condition;  her  hip  was  broken, 
her  feet  were  covered  with  bunions  and  excrescences,  and  one  toe  over- 
lapped another.  The  dress  of  the  two  women  was  somewhat  similar. 
That  of  Caroline  Walsh  was  proved  to  have  been  sold  by  the  prisoner  Ross 
to  different  persons ;  and  almost  every  article  was  reproduced  in  Court 
and  sworn  to  by  witnesses.  The  clothes  of  Caroline  Welsh  were  proved  to 
have  been  burnt  by  order  of  the  parish  authorities.  Both  of  these 
women  had  similar  baskets  in  their  possession ;  that  of  Caroline  Walsh  had 
no  lid  or  cover,  while  that  found  on  Caroline  Welsh  had  a  cover.  Lastly 
tne  body  of  the  latter  was  taken  up  from  the  burial-ground  of  the  London 
riospitai  tor  the  purpose  of  identiHcation,  and  it  was  sworn  by  two  of  the 
Mother  Caroline  Walsh  not  to  be  the  body  of  their  grand- 

nan^e^  timp''  T^'''^^''  ""^^^  disputed  identity.  We  have  a  coincidence  of 
that  bnf  W  +  '  occupation,  and  circumstances,  so  extraordinary 
e^Led  nwl.  Circumstances  it  is  probable  the  prisoner  would  have 
havln?Wn  l^T'u?*^^^  ^  mistake,  the  body  of  the  deceased  not 
reJeTedlv  s..        1 1^^"^^^  dissecting-rooms  in  London  were 

Xtives  of  thft  ^^^''^  circumstances  were-lst.  That  the 

m L^il^  wnrlo  ^^^^T?  '"^^^^  *l^c  exhumed  body  was  not  that  of  th^ 
tie  P^oof  of  the  entire  obliteration  of 

the  alveolar  cavities  m  the  jaw  of  the  exhumed  body,  proving  that  the 
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incisor  teethi  imust  have  been  lost  long  before  death,  while  several 
witnesses  testified  to  the  presence  of  these  teeth,  as  a  striking  peculiarity 
in  the  missing  old  woman.  Even  had  the  features  of  the  exhumed  body 
been  obliterated  by  putrefaction,  the  non-identity  would  have  been  estab- 
lished by  this  medical  fact.    The  prisoner  was  convicted. 

In  1864,  a  man  named  Weekly  Ball  was  charged  with  the  murder  of 
a  woman  named  Lydia  Atlee,  with  whom  he  had  cohabited.    It  appears 
that,  while  in  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy,  she  had  suddenly  disappeared 
on  July  22iid,  1850,  and  was  never  seen  again.    It  was  i-umoured  that  she 
had  been  murdered,  and  the  prisoner,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  a  strong 
motive  for  getting  rid  of  her,  was  suspected  of  the  act ;  but  no  legal  proof 
could  be  obtained  against  him,  and  the  matter  di'opped.    On  Feb.  3rd,  1864, 
as  a  labourer  was  digging  in  a  lane,  by  the  side  of  a  ditch  near  the 
village  of  Ringstead,  in  Northamptonshire,  were  deceased  and  the  accused 
had  lived,  he  found  a  human  skull  and  ultimately  a  skeleton,  lying  at  full 
length  with  its  face  downwards.    The  medical  evidence  at  the  magisterial 
inquiry  was  to  the  following  effect : — The  skeleton  was  lying  in  a  trench 
about  twenty  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  a  swampy  soil. 
The  feet  were  close  together,  the  heels  touching  each  other.    From  these 
facts  Mr.  Leete  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  body  must  have  been  buried 
naked.    The  skeleton,  when  laid  out,  was  that  of  a  middle-aged  female, 
about  five  feet  two  inches  in  height.    The  bones  were  complete,  excepting 
the  right  thigh-bone  and  skull,  which  were  broken  in  their  removal. 
He  considered  that  the  skeleton  had  been  in  the  earth  from  twelve  to 
twenty  years.    The  missing  woman  was  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  but 
no  foetal  bones  were  found.    In  reference  to  this,  the  surgeon  stated  that  the 
bones  of  a  foetus  contained  more  animal  matter,  and  might  have  been 
decomposed,  although  he  declined  to  swear  that  within  the  period  of 
fourteen  years  they  would  have  entirely  disappeared.    E'o  hair  was  found, 
although  sought  for,  and  no  traces  of  clothes  of  any  kind  could  be  dis- 
covered ;  but  there  was  a  singular  fact  connected  with  the  lower  jaw,  by 
which  it  was  supposed  the  skeleton  could  be  identified  as  that  of  the 
missing  Lydia  Atlee.    A  witness  stated  that  &  fortnight  before  the  woman 
was  missing,  he  di-ew  on  the  left  side  the  first  molar  tooth  from  the 
lower  jaw.     When  the  exhumed  jaw  was  shown  to  him,  this  tooth 
was  absent,  and  he  affirmed  that  that  was  the  place  where  he  drew  the 
tooth.    He  thus  appeared  clearly  to  identify  the  skeleton  as  that  of  the 
missing  woman.    The  evidence  of  other  witnesses  was  adduced  to  show 
that  on  the  evening  of  July  22nd,  1850,  the  accused  and  Lydia  Atlee  were 
seen  to  go  together  into  an  orchard  at  the  back  of  the  accused  s  house. 
They  were  overheard  quarrelling,  and  the  woman's  voice  was  identified, 
muttering  the  words,    'I  believe  you  mean  killing  me  to-night.  It 
appeared  that  the  skeleton  was  found  buried  about  a  mile  from  tins 
orchard.    Markham  said  in  reference  to  the  pregnancy  of  the  woman,  il 
it  was  a  nine  months'  foetus,  some  of  the  foetal  bones  ought  to  have  been 
found  with  the  skeleton;  the  hair  might  have  disappeared  m  thirteen 
years     With  regard  to  the  lower  jaw,  he  observed  that  if  the  tooth  was 
extracted,  it  could  not  have  been  removed  long  before  death.    The  cavity 
was  partly  filled  up,  a  fact  which  might  however  be  explained  by  tlie 
tooth  having  been  extracted  without  one  or  all  of  its  fangs. 

Although  the  identity  of  the  skeleton,  as  that  of  the  missmg  woman, 
was  thus  left  a  little  uncertain,  the  accused  was  committed  for  murden 
In  the  meantime  the  ground  was  again  searched  for  fcetal  bones  and  the 
result  was  that,  about  eighteen  inches  deeper  m  the  earth,  the  ^^^^^^^^^ 
I  full-ffrown  man  was  found,  foot  to  foot  with  that  of  the  female  skeleton 
above     That  of  the  man  was  lying  on  its  back,  and  the  bones  appeared  to 
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have  been  much  longer  in  the  ground.    On  this  discovery,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  spot  might  have  been  a  gipsy's  bui-ial-place,  in  which  one  body 
was  laid  in  a  grave  over  another  without  the  ordinary  clothing.    That  the 
accused  should  select  a  spot  a  mile  away  from  his  dwelling  for  burying  the 
body  of  a  woman  whom  he  had  recently  murdered,  and  that  he  shouJd 
then  place  the  body  at  full  length,  over  another  dead  body  just  below  it, 
was  most  improbable.    The  entire  absence  of  the  foetal  bones  was  another 
fact  adverse  to  the  alleged  identity.    The  author  was  assured  by  an 
eminent  dentist  who  examined  the  lower  jaw,  that  the  tooth,  supposed  to 
have  been  drawn  a  fortnight  before  death,  is  one  of  the  most  common 
[  teeth  to  be  absent  in  the  jaws  of  middle-aged  persons,  and  fui-ther,  that 
it  might  have  been  removed  from  the  jaw  for  three  or  more  months  before 
(  death.    There  was  nothing  by  which  a  more  recent  date  could  be  fixed, 
as  part  of  the  cavity  had  been  filled  up  by  the  usual  osseous  structure. 
At  the  assizes,  the  accused  was  discharged  on  bail. 

Questions  of  identity  may  turn,  not  only  on  the  number  and  nature  of 
i  the  natural  teeth,  but  also  on  the  presence  of  artificial  teeth,  with  the 
mechamcal  apphances  for  securing  them.    On  the  trial  of  Webster  for 
:  the  murder  of  Parkman,  the  evidence  given  by  a  dentist.  Keep,  estab- 
'  Jisfied  the  identity  of  the  mutilated  remains  of  the  deceased,  in  spite 
of  an  attempt  which  had  been  made  to  destroy  the  jaws  by  fire  (p.  130) 
Jle  deposed  that  about  four  years  previously,  he  had  made  and  fitted 
tor  Parkman  sets  of  artificial  teeth  in  blocks  for  each  jaw.    He  saw 
Parkman  with  these  teeth  in  his  head,  for  the  last  time,  about  a  fort- 
mght  before  his  disappearance.    He  then  put  a  new  spring  to  the  teeth 
He  recogmzed  the  artificial  teeth,  taken  from  a  furnace,  by  certain 
pecuharities  about  them,  and  also  by  their  fitting  the  original  plates  and 
moulds,  which  he  retained  in  his  possession.    The  gold  plates  attached  to 
W  Tt  T  "^^^^^  ^''^y  iurn^ce,  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the 

th.l.Hfi  if '.Tf '  ?e  greater  part  of  this  gold  was  recovered^  and 
the  artificial  teeth,  to  which  the  gold  plates  had  been  fastened,  had  acquired 
tW  a  portion  of  the  finely  divided  metallic  gold,  showing 

fuli  il/j,     f  to  a  high  temperature,  but  had  not  undergonf 

1 1*^7^^  particles  of  gold  were  fused  into  them.    The  left 

siae  ot  the  lower  jaw  presented  a  great  natural  irregularity.  The  block 
corresponded  to  this,  and  thus  placed  the  identity  "of  the^  jaws  beyond 

S  ntar.f  '^'Pv   ''J^'^'  ?^  ^^b^*-''  1850,  p.%0.) 

'  MedtL  r"^J^^^^^?««  frequently  serve  to  assist  identification.     In  the 
Medico-legal  Returns  for  India'  (1868-9),  it  is  stated  that  a  wife  was 
Court  tr''     '^''^'''^^y  husband's  skull,  shown  to  he^n  open 

bones  surgeon.    It  seems  that  these  cases  of  identity  from 

very  various-a  skJ- ^'^''^  character  of  the  fragments  were 

or  gathered  out  of  «  r  f     r  P'^^^^  ^  ^i^^r,  pond,  or  well, 

alleged  to  belonV  to  f'^J'^  imperfect  skeleton, 

for  examination  Ldfourw'^^'tj'^  ^^^^  brought 

The  imporW    i  1        ^       remains  of  a  woman. 

persons  was  well  show.  ^  .^^^^  ^  "^^^""^  identification  of  deceased 
1879.    The  body  had  Kp^^       ""^'^  -  '^'^''''^  ^'^""^  Imperial,  in 

fication  would  have  hi.  ^^^^S^"^^^  by  his  assailants  that  identi- 

four  small  cavities  in  tL^fi   f^^^^f  ^^^^'^^^  Pri^ce  had  had 

*vith  a  slight  accident  S"^^""  ^^^^^  ^'^^  and  had  met 

t  necessary  to  file  them  n  r?.i    -"^  ^^^^^^^  ^""^  made 

constituted  signs  which  u    ""J?^''  *°  ene^mel  These 

o     wnicn  are  unalterable  even  by  ages,  and  they  afforded 
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an  unerring  means  of  identification,  which,  in  this  instance,  was  of  great 
value. 

Bones  and  teeth  which  have  been  long  buried  may,  by  percolation  of 
water  through  the  soil,  become  impregnated  with  ferric  oxide,  calcium 
sulphate,  or  magnesium  and  calcium  carbonates.  They  are  heavy,  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  and  generally  contain  much  lime  and  iron,  with  calcium 
fluoride.  In  some  bones,  disinterred  near  one  of  the  plaster  quarries  of 
Paris,  Lassaigne  found,  besides  66-7  of  the  usual  mineral  constituents, 
2-3  per  cent,  of  calcium  sulphate,  with  traces  of  ferric  oxide.  Other  bones, 
of  soldiers  killed  in  1814,  and  buried  near  the  same  spot,  yielded  56*1  of 
calcium  phosphate  and  carbonate,  0-5  of  sulphate,  and  8-2  per  cent,  of 
argillaceous  sand.  These  bones  had  been  buried  for  a  period  of  thirty- 
three  years.  They  contained  15  per  cent,  of  animal  matter  and  20  of 
water.  Those  taken  from  the  plaster  quarry  contained  the  same  quantity 
of  water,  but  only  11  per  cent,  of  organic  matter.    ('  Ann.  de  Chim.'  1847, 

p.  759.)  .  -,         .  . 

Determination  of  stature.— The  average  stature  of  Englishmen  is  from 
five  feet  six  to  five  feet  nine  inches,  or,  according  to  Beddoe,  five  feet 
seven  inches ;  about  four  out  of  one  hundred  are  calculated  to  have  a 
stature  of  from  six  feet  to  six  feet  three  inches.    In  determining  the  stature 
from  the  measurement  of  the  entire  skeleton,  it  is  usual  to  add  from  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  for  the  thickness  of  the  soft  parts.    When  the 
bones  are  entirely  disarticulated,  they  should  be  laid  out  m  their  natural 
order,  and  an  estimate  made.    Medical  jurists  have  endeavoured  to  deter- 
mine  the  stature  of  a  skeleton  from  the  measurement  of  one  or  more  ot  the 
lono-  bones-as,  for  example,  of  the  femur,  tibia,  fibula,  humerus  radms, 
and  ulna;  but  the  rules  for  this  mode  of  calculation  are  unsatisfactory : 
and,  as  Devergie  has  shown  from  the  tables,  they  are  liable  to  lead  to 
an  ^rror  of  five  inches  at  the  least.    The  fact  is,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  uniform  relation  between  the  length  of  these  ^ndividual  bon 
and  the  stature  of  a  person.    In  tall  persons  it  is  observed  t^jat  the  bon  s 
of  the  lower  limbs  are  proportionably  longer  than  ^^^^^  "PP'' ' 

but  we  are  liable  to  meet  with  all  kinds  of  anomahes,  and  the  best  that 
can  be  said  of  this  mode  of  measurement  is,  that  it  can  never  be  proved 
wrono- :  for  in  general  there  can  be  no  witness  to  speak  to  the  stature  o 
tho  person  whife  hving,  in  cases  in  which  a  medica  ^--l^^^S^^-  « 
kind  is  directed  to  be  made.    We  advance  very  little  ^^^l^^^;^^.^"^ 
question,  even  by  deducing  the  average  length         ^^X^^^ces  °n  t^^^ 
measurement  of  a  large  number  of  similar  bones.  T^^,.^^^;^^^^^^^^^^ 
length  of  the  bones  will  be  great  according  to  whether  the  ^^^^^^^^/^^^^^^ 
made  from  the  edge  of  one  articular  surface  to  the  ^J^^/^.^^^^ 
processes  are  included  or  excluded,  such  as  the  styloid  process  ot  the  ulna 
and  the  inner  malleolus  of  the  tibia.  „^  „        -milp  skele- 

On  next  page  are  drawn  up  the  measuremen  s  of 

and  fibula  were  taken  between  the  articular         ^^^^  adults  to 

the  fibula  is  a  remarkably  long  bone.   The  author  has  found  it  m 
be  in  many  cases  as  long  as  fifteen  inches. 
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Adult  Male  Skeletons. 


No.  1. 
Ft.  In. 


5  6J 


No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  I. 

No.  2. 

j*t.  in* 

r  u  m. 

Ft.  In. 

rt,  in. 

Humerus 

.  12 

12 

^  Q 

D  v 

Radius 

9 

Qi 

9? 

Ulna  . 

10 

Clavicle 

51 

6 

Hand  from  car- 

5 10| 

6  1 

pus,  joining  the 

18 

19^ 

radius 

7 

Hi 

15^ 

14 

No.  3. 
Ft.  In. 
13J 

9i 
10| 


Stature  (sole  on 

tlie  ground)  . 
Transverise  mea- 
surement from 
extremity  of 
middle  fingers 
Femur 

Tibia  }  between 
Fibula  i  art.  surf. 

The  subjoined  table  contains  tbe  measurement  of  two  female  skeletons  ; 
the  one  of  an  adult,  the  other  of  an  affed  woman. 


6J 


Female  Slceletons. 


Stature  . 

Traiisverie  lengfh 
Femur  . 
Tibia  . 
Fibula 
Humerus 


Adult 
Female. 
Ft.  In. 


5 

5 


16 

12f 

12J 

IH 


Aged 
Female. 
Ft.  In. 


S 

4 


16 
12i 
12i 

Hi 


Radius 
Ulna  . 
Clavicle 

Hand  from  the 
wrist 


Adult 
Female. 
Ft.  In. 

8 
9 


6i 


Aged 
Female. 
Ft.  Jn. 

n 

81 


6i 


These  are  the  measurements  of  the  bones  of  the  arm  of  a  weU-formed 
soldier. 


Humerus 
Radius 
Ulna 
Clavicle 

Hand  from  wrist 


Arm  of  a  Soldier. 

Inches. 


12i 
91 

m 

6 
7# 


Total  length  of  arm 

29Jx2  =  59 
Clavicles  12 
Sternum  1|- 

Stature  about  G  feet. 


Inches. 
29^ 


bonroVa  t:irsL?T  ^'"^^-^^A?*^  measurements  of  perfect  but  detached 
Doneb  ot  a  male  skeleton  used  for  anatomical  demonstration 


Femur 

Tibia 

Fibula 


Detached  Bones  of  a  Male  SheJetori. 

Inches. 

18  Humerus 

loi  Ulna  . 

15  Radius  . 


Inches. 
12| 

m 


whether  fw'"  investigations  an  attempt  was  made  to  determine 

leLton  ^Z7Z  correspondence  between  the  transverse  length  of  the 
fi^'e  rCa ^'^"^  °f  the  phalanges  of  the  middle 

that  botl  L^^^^^^^  -  -  horizontal  position.    It  will  be  seen 

measurements     We  hTvp     1  ^  ?T  ""^^^  approximation  in  these 

i^ay,  by  doubhucTt^  W+r^i^'.^"^''  °^  ^^'^  ^  ^^^^  ^^ult;  we 
and  a/  inch  21  h«^f  . '        ^^^^^  ^^'^^^  ^l^^^^^^^' 

stature.    Thus  bv l^^i  sternum,  determine  approximatively  the 

the  measurements  T^^^      '         *°  the  soldier,  of  ihich 

feet.    This  method  of  +  T-^"^  ^""^^  ^^o^^*^  ^^^e  a  stature  of  six 

mate,  is  likely  to  lead  ^'^'^^  ^  ^^ole  extremity,  although  only  approxi- 

by  the  measurement  of  a  snHl''T  ^^^^^^^^  determining  the  stature 
of  William  Rufus  f  n  .  .y^^^^^-ry  b^^e^        ^j^^  disinterment  of  the  remains 

of  the  king.    The  tibias         ™^P*  ^as  made  to  determine  the  stature 
inches,  and  the  spine  was  Ifi?.,        •'"^^''^  long,  the  thigh-bones  were  19 
pine  was  26  inches  m  length.    Comparing  these  measure- 
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ments  witli  those  above  given,  the  inference  is,  that  Ruf us  was  a  tall  man 
nearly  if  not  quite  six  feet  in  height. 

B^low  are  two  measurements,  the  one  of  a  male  skeleton  between  ten  and 
eleven  years  of  age,  the  other  of  a  mature  child  at  the  end  of  7ime  months' 
utero-gestation.  The  dried  cartilages  at  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  are  not 
included  in  the  measurement  of  the  latter,  because  they  are  never  found  in 
graves ;  we  have  merely  the  osseous  portions  to  examine. 


Stature 

Femur 

Tibia  . 

Fibula 

Humerus 

Badius 


Male  Skeleton 
niUuraUy 
articulated. 
Ft.  In. 
3  ]0 
llf 

H 

9^ 
8i 
6 


Mature 
Child  at 
9  months. 
In. 

3 
21 

2 


Male  Skeleton 
naturally 
articulated. 
Ft.  In. 

Ulna  ...  6£ 
Clavicle      .       .  4 
Hand  from  wrist .  5 
Arms  each 

Measurement  across  the  chest 


Mature 
Child  at 
9  months, 
in. 

•  2i 

•  1| 
.  2 

•  H 
.  3i 


Beclard  remarks  on  the  stature  of  the  body,  as  determined  by  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  skeleton,  that  it  is  about  five  feet  four  inches  for  an  adult  male 
and  about  five  feet  for  an  adult  female ;  but  it  is  subject  to  great  variation, 
not  merely  in  the  various  races  of  men,  but  in  individuals  of  the  same  race 
and  nation.  The  extremes,  however,  are  comprised  within  certain  limits. 
Thus  dwarfs  (as  adults)  are  rarely  less  than  one-half  of  the  average  stature, 
while  giants  are  seldom  more  than  one-half  above  the  average. 

Determination  of  age  from  stature. — In  attempting  to  determine  the  age  of 
a  skeleton  from  the  measurement  of  the  bones,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  growth,  not  merely  in  children 
of  the  same  sex,  but  in  children  of  different  sexes.  Sometimes  a  child  will 
be  much  under  the  average  stature  before  puberty,  but  will  rapidly  grow 
after  having  passed  this  period  :  hence  the  subjoined  table,  taken  from 
Sue,  is  scarcely  available  for  practical  purposes.    We  must,  at  any  rate, 


allow  of  the  possible  existence  of  great  deviations, 
what  modified  by  additional  observations. 


Here  is  the  table,  some- 


Age. 

At  one  year  . 
„  three  years 
„  ten  to  twelve 


Statuke. 
Ft.    Ft.  In. 
2  to  2  3 
3 
4 


Age. 


At  fourteen  to  sixteen 
„  twenty  to  twenty-five 


Stature. 
Ft.   Ft.  In. 

4  to  5 

5  to  5  6 


The  full  stature,  however,  according  to  some  recent  observations,  is  rarely 
attained  until  the  age  of  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-seven  years.  This 
table  refers  to  the  stature  of  living  persons ;  it  will  be  somewhat  less  for 
the  skeleton. 

M.  de  S.  Luca  brought  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  the  results  of  his 
researches  on  the  relative  length  and  weight  of  the  bones  which  constitute 
the  human  skeleton.  ('  Cosmos,'  Oct.  2,  1863,  p.  386.)  He  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  relative  proportions  among  parts  of  the  body  which  had 
not  previously  been  suspected.  His  view  is,  that  in  the  construction  of 
animals  there  is  among  the  various  organs  a  uniform  relation  of  weight, 
length,  and  surface.  The  average  stature  of  an  adult  man  is,  according  to 
him,  five  feet  three  inches  (1  metre,  60  centimetres),  that  of  an  adult  woman 
one-twentieth  less,  i.e.  five  feet.  The  head  forms  one-eighth  part  of  the 
total  height  of  the  body  :  this  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  immediately 
below  the  eyes,  while  the  nostrils  are  midway  between  the  eyes  and  chin. 
In  a  vertical  section  of  the  body,  the  pubis  is  a  central  point  between  the 
two  extremes.  When  the  arms  are  raised  vertically  above  the  head,  the 
umbilicus  or  navel,  which  is  one  metre  (39-37  inches)  from  the  sole  of  the 
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foot,  then  becomes  the  centre  of  the  length.  It  may  be  further  remarked 
that  the  height  of  a  man  corresponds  to  the  distance  which  separates  the 
extremities  of  the  two  hands,  when  the  arms  are  extended  in  a  horizontal 
line  from  the  body.  The  arm  may  be  divided  into  fire  parts,  the  hand 
representing  one  part,  while  two  others  are  occupied  by  the  forearm,  and 
the  remaining  two  parts  by  the  upper  arm,  the  elbow  being  the  boundary 
of  these  divisions.  Whatever  the  length  of  the  hand,  five  times  that  length 
will  represent  the  total  length  of  the  arm,  so  that  if  the  hand  is  133  milli- 
metres  (5'22  inches)  the  arm  will  be  G66  millimetres  (26*13  inches)  in 
length.  In  reference  to  the  hand,  the  carpal  and  metacarpal  bones  repre- 
sent one-half  of  its  length.  The  first  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger  is  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  the  hand,  and  the  two  last  phalanges  of  this  finger,  taken 
together,  are  exactly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  first  phalanx.  The  last 
phalanx  is  itself  naturally  divided  by  the  nail  into  two  equal  parts.  The 
sole  of  the  foot  is  a  third  longer  than  the  palm  of  the  hand,  but  the  back 
of  the  foot  or  instep  is  of  the  same  length.  The  observations  made  on 
the  weight  of  the  bones  showed : — 1.  That  the  bones  of  the  right  side  of 
the  body  were  heavier  than  those  of  the  left.  2.  The  weight  of  the  bones 
above  the  navel  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  those  which  are  below  that  point. 
3.  The  weight  of  the  bones  of  the  hand  is  equal  to  the  fifth  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  bones  of  the  arm.  There  is  the  same  relation  here  as  in  length. 
4  The  total  weight  of  the  hand  may  be  divided  into  five  equal  parts,  one 
represented  by  the  carpal,  two  by  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  two  by  the  bones 
of  the  fingers.  The  first  phalanx  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the 
entire  finger,  the  other  third  being  represented  by  the  two  remaining 
phalanges.  5.  The  bones  of  the  hand  are  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  the 
bones  of  the  foot.  6.  In  the  foot  there  are  similar  relations.  The  weight 
of  the  tarsal  is  double  that  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  the  weight  of  the 
toes  is  divided  into  three  parts,  two  for  the  first  phalanges  and  one  for  the 
two  small  phalanges. 

Difference  of  race. — There  are  certain  differences  in  the  skeleton,  accord- 
ing to  whether  it  belongs  to  an  individual  of  the  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  or 
Negro  race.  The  differences  chiefly  relate  to  the  proportion  which  the 
skull  bears  to  the  face,  and  the  relative  lengths  of  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities.  _  In  the  Caucasian  the  skull  is  rounded,  the  forehead  raised, 
and  the  facial  portion  smaU  in  proportion  to  it.  In  the  Mongolian,  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities  are  small,  the  cranium  more  of  a  square  form, 
the  forehead  inclined,  and  the  face  large  and  flattened ;  the  malar  bones 
bemg  especially  prominent.  In  the  Negro  the  proportions  of  the  skeleton 
are  smaller  m  the  lumbar  and  pelvic  regions ;  the  upper  extremities  are 
long  m  proportion  to  the  body,  and  the  forearm  and  leg  are  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  arm  and  thigh ;  the  hands  are  small,  the  feet  wide  and  flat 
and  the  heel  bones  project  much  backwards.  The  skull  is  narrow  and 
elongated,  the  forehead  small  and  compressed,  the  malar  bones  and  iaws 
pro.iect,  and  the  teeth  are  placed  obliquely,  so  as  to  form  a  considerable 
angle  at  their  point  of  union.  The  most  marked  characteristics  exist 
m  the  configuration  of  the  skull;  but  the  skull  of  Ho  Loo  (a  Chinese), 
Z  m''"^'' r  ^.""y  f  Hospital,  scarcely  possesses  the  characters  assigned 
^o^gol^an ;  It  closely  resembles  the  skull  of  the  Caucasian.  That 
ot  the  J^Jegro  may  be  more  clearly  identified.  The  skull  of  the  Hindoo  is  a 
mixture  ot  the  Negro  and  Caucasian.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  pronounce  an  opinion  of  the  race  to  which  the  skeleton  belonged, 
from  a  few  detached  bones  or  parts  of  bones 

•.ifti?''t-^T'^'*^'^''?;f ---With  regard  to  other  circumstances  connected 
with  the  skeleton,  it  ml  be  proper  to  observe  whether  the  bones  belong  to 
the  same  or  different  individuals,  to  the  right  or  the  left  side  of  the  body; 
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and  tliese  questions  may  be  determined  in  many  cases  by  tbe  mere  inspec- 
tion of  fragments.  The  existence  or  non-existence  of  fractures,  and  the 
progress  which  may  have  been  made  towards  ossific  union  may  also  become 
an  important  subject  of  inquiry.  The  body  of  Dr.  Livingstone  was  identified 
by  means  of  an  old  fracture  of  the  humerus.  In  general  the  past  existence 
of  a  fracture  is  easily  determined  in  an  exhumed  bone,  by  the  appearance 
of  a  knot  or  ridge,  or  in  some  cases  a  thick  deposit  of  bone  where  union 
has  taken  place  badly.  In  a  fractured  bone  which  has  united  in  a  curved 
form,  it  will  be  observed,  on  making  a  section,  that  the  shell  is  considerably 
thicker  on  that  side  which  has  had  to  bear  the  greatest  weight  or  pressure. 
All  these  facts,  trivial  as  they  may  appear,  may  in  reality  be  material  in  a 
case  of  disputed  identity  ;  and  unless  carefully  observed  at  the  time,  valuable 
evidence  may  be  lost. 

An  English  gentleman  residing  in  India,  1833,  was  charged  with  the 
murder  of  "a  native,  Meer  Khan.  The  evidence  against  the  prisoner  was  of 
a  twofold  character : — 1,  that  which  preceded  death ;  and  2,  that  which 
followed  it.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
it  briefly.  There  was  great  discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  the  witnesses 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  deceased  was  alleged  to  have  been  destroyed, 
it  was  shown  that  the  deceased  had  received  a  beating  at  the  hands  of  the 
accused,  but  it  was  not  proved  that  the  man  had  died  in  consequence  of 
the  beating.  There  was  no  effusion  of  blood;  there  were  no  marks  of 
violence  of  any  kind  upon  the  body  before  or  after  death,  unless,  indeed, 
we  except  a  burning  of  the  skin  of  the  legs,  which  was  alleged  to  have 
been  produced  by  burnt  paper  or  straw,  but  the  evidence  respecting  this 
was  anythino-  but  coherent  and  conclusive.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however 
there  was  no°evidence  to  prove  that  the  alleged  burning  was  the  cause  of 
the  man's  death.  Two  of  the  men  (natives)  who  said  they  carried  the 
dead  body  to  be  buried  at  midnight,  testified  to  the  presence  of  marks  o± 
burnino-,  but  contradicted  each  other  respecting  the  appearance  ot  the 
leo-s  •  one  swearing  that  they  were  covered  with  plasters,  the  other  that 
the  wounds  and  burns  were  not  covered.  The  latter  witness  prevaricated, 
and,  when  asked  how  he  knew  that  the  legs  were  burnt,  repbed  that  he 
iudo-ed  so  from  their  being  w/iiie. 

The  testimony  respecting  the  degree  and  effects  of  the  violence  apphed 
to  the  deceased  during  life  being  so  inconclusive,  it  was  left  to  the  .lury  to 
decide  whether  a  quantity  of  human  bones  produced  were  those  of  the 
deceased,  as  it  was  alleged  by  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  or  whether 
they  belonged  to  the  skeleton  of  some  other  person.    Accordmg  to  the 
depositions?  they  were  found  in  the  following  manner     ^hree  months j^^ev 
the  burial,  one  of  the  witnesses  who  had  assisted  m  burying  t^e  ^ece^s^^ 
after  some  search,  discovered,  as  he  supposed,  the  grave  on  the  verge  of 
the  bank  of  the  river  Damoodah.    The  body,  it  seems,  had  been  buried 
pretty  deeply  in  the  sand,  above  the  common  water-mark,  at  the  distance  o 
sixty  or  eighty  yards  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  at  a  place  which  the  waters 
had  never^eached,  or  could  reach  only  on  extraordinary  occasions^  Th 
bones  were  uncovered,  but  not  removed,  unti  five  days  afterwards.    It  does 
not  seem  to  have  be^n  clearly  made  out  whether  other  ^odj^^  ^^^^^^.^^^^ 
interred  in  that  spot  or  not,  nor  was  the  grave  properly  identified  as  tlia  o 
the  deceased.     The  bones  were  subsequently  examined  by  a  medical 
officer  who  stated  in  his  evidence  that  twelve  of  the  vertebrae         of  the 

op'Son  tha^the  fracture  must  have  occurred  at  least  seven  or  eight  days 
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before  death ;  he  had  never  heard  of  an  instance  of  exhumed  bones 
being  deprived  of  soft  parts  and  ligaments  by  natural  decomposition  in 
three  months.  He  should  not  expect  the  cartilages  and  ligaments  to  be 
separated  from  the  bones  within  a  year  of  the  interment.  He  considered 
it,  therefore,  extremely  improbable  that  these  were  the  bones  of  the 
deceased,  or  of  any  person  who  had  died  within  three  months  from  the 
time  of  examination. 

From  this  evidence  several  considerations  suggest  themselves ;  as,  for 
example,  the  identity  of  all  the  bones  as  those  of  one  individual,  the  age 
of  the  person,  the  nature  of  the  bony  excrescence  or  callus  found  on  the 
broken  rib,  the  time  necessary  for  the  formation  of  new  bone  in  order 
to  settle  the  period  at  which  the  fracture  took  place,  the  time  required 
for  the  total  spontaneous  destruction  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  ligaments, 
and  viscera;  also  the  time  required  for  the  spontaneous  separation  of 
the  sacrum  from  the  other  bones  in  a  man  of  the  age  of  fifty  or  sixty. 
Many  of  these  points,  important  as  they  were,  were  altogether  passed 
over.  The  witness  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  were  the  bones  of  a 
male  subject ;  but  of  this,  he  said,  he  could  not  be  quite  certain,  as  the 
sacrum  was  wanting.  No  opinion  was  asked  or  given  as  to  the  supposed 
age  of  the  person  to  whom  the  bones  belonged.  Only  one  bone  was  pro- 
duced in  Court,  viz.  the  broken  rib,  with  the  deposit  of  callus  (new  bone) 
at  its  extremity.  Prom  the  state  of  this  callus  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
supposing  the  bone  to  have  belonged  to  the  deceased,  that  the  fracture 
must  have  been  produced  about  eight  or  ten  days  before  death  ;  therefore 
at  some  time  previous  to  the  violence  employed  by  the  prisoner.  The 
non-identity  of  the  bones  as  those  of  the  deceased  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  clearly  established  by  the  condition  in  which  they  were  discovered. 
Even  m  a  tropical  climate  the  period  that  must  elapse  before  the  total 
destruction  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  in  a  grave,  so  that  nothing  but 
the  bare  bones  shall  remain,  must  be  considerably  greater  than  "three 
months.  In  one  instance,  in  which  a  body  was  exhumed  four  months 
after  death,  the  soft  parts  were  still  present. 

Another  curious  feature  was  the  separation  of  the  sacrum  from  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis.  The  junction  of  these  bones  by  Hgaments  and  fibro- 
cartilage  is  perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  body.  In  the  skeletons 
ot  the  young  these  bones  are  rather  difficult  of  separation;  but  in  the 
old,  m  whom  anchylosis  (or  bony  union)  in  general  takes  place  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  difficulty  of  separating  them  beconies  incom- 
parably greater.  It  may  readily  be  conceived,  then,  that  the  entire  separa- 
tion ot  this  bone  by  decomposition,  would  require,  even  in  a  hot  cHmate 
thJpTfn  period  m  a  body  interred  in  the  ground-probably  from 
Worl         ^T'-    ^ °T.'  ^^^"^  deceased  had  not  been 

trsoft  3.  ^^^^  '^T'  ^''^  destruction  of 

on  t^e  bank  ofT>.  ^^P^^f^^^^  of  tl^e  sacrum,  that  the  bones  discovered 
have  been  i^  /.r'i  T!^  deceased,  but  must 

the  spot  Z^^^  ^[  ^  P«^«°^  body  had  been  buried  in 

identTty  TndllT"    f""'  J^f"         ^l^erefore,  a  complete  failure  of 
mtjiioiLy  and  the  accused  was  discharged, 

skelltns^^;^^^^^^^^  identity  in  relation  to 

characters  of  the  bones    Thpl       'S^'^  *°  ^P^^^^l 

as  rickets,  softeninrof  Vl.:^^        have  about  them  indications  of  disease; 

personal  pecuSes  such  aTThf  '^P^^'^''  /^'^^ 

toes,  which,  if  observed  i^«w    A  ^If  ^"""^^  °^  supernumerary  fingers  or 
instance  of  this  kTnd  is  m^  f"""^  ^a""  throw  some  light  upon  the  case.  An 
n^med  Bonino,  wKad  bTr^"^^*^  ^jOrm^.    In  the  year  1823,  a  man 
,  vvuo  naa  been  residing  m  a  small  village  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  Montpellier,  suddenly  disappeared.  It  was  some  time  afterwards 
Imported  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  a  girl  with  whom  he  had  cohabited, 
and  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Dimont,  who  was  known  to  have  been  for 
some  time  her  associate.  It  was  only  in  the  year  1826,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  two  years,  that  the  magistrates  were  first  induced  to  direct  an 
investigation  of  the  case.  A  strict  search  was  ordered,  and  the  remains  of 
a  body,  chiefly  the  bones,  were  found  buried  in  the  garden  of  Dimont,  who 
had  married  the  girl  nine  months  after  the  disappearance  of  Bonino.  It 
was  of  course  essential  to  identify  this  skeleton  as  that  of  the  deceased.  It 
was  well  known  that  he  had  laboured  under  a  singular  personal  deformity 
in  having  a  sixth  finger  on  the  right  hand,  and  a  sixth  toe  on  the  left  foot. 
The  bones,  which  were  nearly  all  perfect,  were  carefully  removed  and  put 
together,  when  it  was  found  that  those  belonging  to  the  two  smaller  toes 
of  the  left  foot  were  wanting ;  but  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  fifth  toe  had 
a  process  on  the  outer  side,  with  a  small  articulating  surface,  which  might 
have  formed  a  supernumerary  joint.  Still,  however,  this  was  considered 
insuflBcient  to  establish  the  point,  and  the  attention  of  the  examiners  was 
then  directed  to  the  right  hand.  The  fifth  bone  of  the  metacarpus  was 
shorter  and  broader  than  the  one  belonging  to  the  opposite  hand,  while  its 
digital  extremity  was  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  formed  a  smooth, 
rounded,  articulating  surface  in  the  axis  of  the  bone;  while  the  other, 
which  presented  a  more  flattened  articular  surface,  formed  with  it  an  angle 
of  about  8°.  On  attempting  to  articulate  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little 
finger,  it  fitted  exactly  the  first  articular  surface,  and  presented  on  the 
outer  side  a  distinct  groove,  the  oblique  direction  of  which  coincided  with 
the  direction  of  this  second  surface.  This  left  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of 
the  peculiarity  of  structure;  although  the  phalanges  of  the  sixth  finger 
could  not  be  discovered.  The  left  hand  and  the  right  foot  were  complete 
in  a;ll  their  parts.  Other  corroborating  circumstances  transpired  vsdth 
respect  to  the  marks  of  violence  on  the  body,  and  the  two  prisoners  were 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  (For  other  cases  see  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1863, 
2,  114) 

Deformities  of  the  spine  or  limbs  are  easily  observed,  and  may  form 
well-marked  points  of  identity.  Briand  mentions  the  following  case.  In 
1825  a  man  named  Gtierin  suddenly  disappeared.  Three  years  afterwards 
an  excavation  was  made  in  the  cellar  of  the  house  where  he  and  his  brother 
had  resided,  and  some  human  bones  were  discovered.  Among  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  medical  men  to  whom  the  examination  of  these  bones  was 
referred,  remarked  that  the  body  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  was  depressed 
and  thin  as  it  is  met  with  in  rachitic  individuals,  that  the  pelvis  was  more 
contracted  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side,  that  the  tibia  and  fibula  of 
each  leg  presented  a  remarkable  curvature,  greater,  however,  on  the  left 
than  on  the  right  side,  so  that  the  left  leg  was  half  an  inch  shorter  than 
the  rio-ht.  There  were  certain  peculiarities  about  the  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw,  the  canines  forming  a  considerable  projection  in  front  of  the  incisors. 
These  facts,  together  with  other  circumstances,  established  the  identity  of 
the  bones,  as  being  those  of  the  person  who  had  been  missing. 

The  bones  of  the  skull  in  children  may  occasionally  present  appearances 
arising  from  natural  causes,  but  which  may  simulate  the  effects  of  violence 
applied  to  the  head.  The  following  case  of  suspected  child-murder  occurred 
in  1847.  The  dead  body  of  a  new-born  child,  wrapped  in  bro^vn  paper 
and  a  towel,  was  found  in  a  pond.  Mr.  Lord  examined  it  for  the  coroner's 
inquest  The  head  was  much  decomposed,  and  the  scalp  was  extensively 
lacerated  and  destroyed  over  the  parietal  bones,  which  readily  separated. 
The  brain  was  reduced  to  a  pulp.  The  umbilical  cord,  which  had  not 
been  tied,  was  cut  obliquely  at  about  six  inches  fi'om  the  navel.  The 
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Itings,  which  were  verj  crepitant,  readily  floated  on  water,  and  bore  np 
the  heart.    The  body  was  generally  bloodless.    The  point  of  difficulty 
which  the  case  presented  consisted  in  the  presence  of  two  apertures  on 
one  parietal  bone.    These  apertures  were  small  and  rounded,  and  it  was 
at  first  doubtful  whether  they  had  not  been  wilfully  produced  by  some 
perforating  instrument  applied  to  the  head.    It  was  remarked  that  one 
aperture  was  situated  near  the  temporal  ridge,  and  in  this  situation  the 
scalp  was  entire  and  uninjured.    The  other  was  situated  in  that  part 
of  the  bone  which  corresponded  to  the  lacerated  portion  of  the  scalp. 
It  was  ascertained  that  no  violence  had  been  used  in  the  removal  of  the 
body  from  the  water.    The  bone  was  macerated,  and  carefully  examined 
by  the  aid  of  a  lens.    It  was  then  perceived  that  the  apertures  were 
quite  regular  at  the  edges,  which  were  remarkably  thin,  evidently  pass- 
ing into  a  membranous  condition.    The  internal  table  was  also  deficient, 
so  that,  from  the  interior,  the  bone  was  bevelled  off  gradually  from  each 
aperture.    This  examination  left  no  doubt  that  the  holes  in  the  bone  were 
not  due  to  any  mechanical  violence  applied  during  life,  but  to  deficient 
ossification.     These  spaces  had  been  membranous,  and  the  membrane 
destroyed  by  decomposition.     The  putrefaction  of  the  scalp,  and  its 
separation,  might  have  been  accelerated  by  a  bruised  condition  of  these 
parts  during  a  difficult  labour.    In  examining  a  skull,  disinterred  under 
suspicious  circumstances,  natural  defects  in  the  bones  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  apertures  made  by  deadly  weapons.    These  natural  defects  are  generally 
well  characterized.    They  may  be  found  at  all  ages.    Turner  has  described 
and  figured  some  of  these  cases  of  defective  ossification     ('Ed  Med 
Jour.'  Aug.  1865,  p.  133.)     These  apertures  from  defect  are  generally 
characterized  by  rounded  and  regular  margins.    They  are  not  rouo-h  and 
irregular,  like  those  produced  by  the  violent  use  of  weapons.  " 

The  bones  which  we  are  required  to  examine  may  have  undergone 
calanahon.  In  several  cases  of  child-murder  which  have  occurred  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  dispose  of  the  body  by  burning  it.  This  method 
o±  disposing  of  a  dead  body  is  by  no  means  unusual  in  cases  of  alleo-ed 
infanticide  and  concealment  of  birth.  There  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
giving  an  opmion  whether  a  bone  has  or  not  undergone  calcination  Its 
character  is  entirely  altered.    Its  shape  may  be  preserved,  but  if  burnt  in 

^.L^^'tt,^'";:       -^^  ^xT^*^'  ^  ^lack  or  ash. 

grey.    The  bone  is  brittle,  easily  pulverisable,  and  dissolves  in  hydro- 

animal  malL  ^''^''^^^  ^^^"^^^^^  ^u^t  no 

In  the  case  of  The  Queen  v.  Varney  (Oxford  Lent  Ass.  1837)  it  was 

a  rid  t'^YTT^!'^^^''^  P^^^"""*'  -b-quently  delivered  of 
a  child.    Its  body  had  been  burnt,  and  only  a  few  remains  of  the  bones  of 

Pn^-T!5  *f of  a  grate.  The  prisoner  was 
convicted  of  concealment  of  birth.   In  a  case  like  this,  in  which  an  attempt 

WetTsarvt  t'"'"^/^-5°'^  ^^^^^  by  burning, Tt  ^l  ^^^^^ 
/«<ror  c?^d  A  lma^rf.r^T  ^^^^^^^^^  t^ose  of  a  hu^an 
bone  will  suffice  forTdeir^.'^  tT  {  e^*\er  end  of  any  well-marked 
cavities  shoSrbe  sot^  r  1      "^^T      ^J^^^^^^^S^  the  alveolar 

noticed.  The  period  of  tf  '  ^"^/^\^r^^^  condition  of  the  teeth 
thus  in  some  Sales  fZ"""^-    a  ^^'f       ""^^^  may  be 

cex^ain  ossificaS^^^^^^^^^  P—  or  absenc'e  of 

be  orfiir^'^*^  ^/-P^""^^' 

where  a  woman  had  burnt  «  oVn     ™'  consulted  m  a  case  of  this  kind, 

mixed  with  those  of  wood    Hp  «        Ti'If '/^^      ^^^^"^  ^^^^ 

YOL  I  suggested  that  on  calcining  the  residue 
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Avith  potash,  the  ashes  of  a  human  foetus  might  be  known  by  their  yielding 
potassium  cyanide,  owing  to  the  nitrogen  which  would  remain  in  and 
about  them.  The  ashes  of  wood  do  not  yield  the  cyanide  under  similar 
circumstances.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1845,  2,  129.)  The  conclusions  drawn 
under  such  circumstances  might,  however,  lead  to  a  serious  error : — the 
presence  of  a  flannel  dress,  of  an  old  hat,  shoe,  or  any  nitrogenous  sub* 
stance,  would,  on  incineration,  give  rise  to  precisely  similar  results.  When 
the  form  of  a  bone  cannot  be  i-ecognized,  all  that  medical  evidence  can 
accomplish  may  be  thus  stated: — The  detection  of  a  large  quantity  of 
calcium  phosphate  in  the  ash  would  indicate  that  bones  were  present,  and 
thus  distinguish  the  ash  of  bone  from  the  ashes  of  other  substances.  Still 
the  bones  might  have  belonged  to  an  animal,  and  not  to  a  human  foetus, 
There  are  no  means  of  distinguishing  the  ash  of  human  from  that  of 
animal  bone,  or  the  ash  of  foetal  from  the  ash  of  adult  bones.  In  the  case 
of  the  Lemoines,  mother  and  daughter,  tried  before  the  French  Courts  in 
1859,  the  evidence  went  to  show  that  the  elder  prisoner  (the  mother)  burnt 
the  body  of  a  child  of  which  her  daughter  had  been  secretly  delivered. 
Some  bones  of  a  child  were  recovered,  and  among  others  the  frontal  bone. 
The  medical  evidence  was  to  the  effect,  that  the  bones  were  those  of  a 
child  which  had  reached  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  month.  Upon  this 
corroboration,  the  jury  convicted  the  elder  prisoner,  and  the  Court  sentenced 
her  to  twenty  years'  impi-isonment. 

In  a  case  of  concealment  of  birth  (JReg.  v.  Beri'i/man,  Guildford  Sum. 
Ass.  1854),  it  was  proved  by  medical  evidence,  that  the  prisoner  had 
been  recently  delivered  of  a  child  of  not  less  than  seven  months  uterine 
age.  She  said  that  she  had  burnt  the  body  to  conceal  her  shame,  and 
had  buried  the  remains  in  a  garden.  Some  bones  which  had  been 
calcined  were  there  found  buried  in  ashes ;  and  after  an  examination  of 
them,  a  medical  man  stated  that  they  were  the  bones  of  a  child  nine  months 
of  age  ;  but  in  comparing  them  with  the  skulls  of  nine  months'  children  in 
Museum  collections,  it  was  admitted  that  the  skull,  of  which  the  parts  had 
been  found  and  restoi-ed,  was  larger.  This  admission  threw  some  doubt  on 
the  identity  of  the  bones,  and  the  prisoner  was  discharged. 

In  1863,  a  man  named  Barton,  a  fireman  employed  at  a  coal  pit 
near  Wigan,  was  missing.  From  the  appearance  of  blood  about  the  mouth 
of  the  steam  furnace,  and  the  discovery  of  a  burned  portion  of  the  dress 
worn  by  the  deceased,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  man  had  been 
murdered  and  his  body  thrust  into  the  furnace.  Edwards  examined  the 
ashes  of  the  furnace  and  found: — I.  Portions  of  the  occipital  bone  of  the 
human  >skull ;  2.  Base  of  the  skull  and  two  fangs  of  teeth, — a  fang  of  an 
incisor  and  a  fang  of  a  molar  tooth  ;  3.  Portions  of  the  arches  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrse  ;  4.  A  portion  of  the  lumbar  vertebrce ;  6.  A  portion  of  the  head, 
body,  and  joint  of  the  humerus  ;  and  6.  A  portion  of  the  head  and  joint 
of  the  thigh-bone.  These  bones  had  been  heated  to  a  high  temperature, 
which  had  destroyed  their  internal  structure,  but  the  external  form 
was  well  preserved.  They  were  human  bones.  A  chemical  and  micro- 
scopical examination,  of  some  of  the  clinkers  showed  that  there  was  blood 
upon  them,  having  the  character  of  human  blood.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  these  were  the  remains  of  the  missing  man.  He  was  last  seen  alive 
at  eio-ht  in  the  evening,  and  at  four  the  following  morning  nothing  remained 
of  him  but  the  few  bones  above  mentioned. 

In  the  exhumation  of  remains,  portions  of  hair  may  be  found  on  or 
about  the  skull,  or  in  the  earth  surrounding  it.  The  hair  should  be 
separated  by  washing  it  first  in  water,  and  afterwards  in  a  mixture  of 
distiUed  water  and  acetic  acid.  When  dried  on  paper  the  colour  will  be 
observed,  and  this  may  be  of  some  value  in  determining  a  question  of 
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identity.  French  medical  jurists  lay  great  stress  upon  the  necessity  for 
determining  whether  the  hair  has  been  artificially  dyed  or  not.  The 
common  hair-dyes  are  compounds  of  lead,  silver,  or  bismuth ;  and  these 
metals,  when  the  necessity  arises,  may  be  sought  for,  and  easily  found,  by 
processes  similar  to  those  required  for  their  detection  as  poisons  when 
absorbed  into  the  tissues.    This  will  be  a  matter  for  future  consideration. 


CHAPTER  9. 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH — SUDDEN  DEATH — SYNCOPE,  ASPHYXIA,  COMA — PRESUMPTION  OF 
DEATH — MEDICAL  EVIDENCE  OF  PRIOUITY  OF  DEATH  IN  CASES  OF  SEVERAL 
PERSONS  PElilSHINQ  FROM  A  COMMON  CAUSE — PRESUMPTION  OF  SURVIVORSHIP. 

Medical  jurisprudence  takes  cognizance  of  all  violent  causes  of  death,  and 
is  only  indirectly  involved  in  those  cases  of  natural  death  which  simulate 
the  effects  of  violence.  Thus  all  causes  which  operate  to  produce  death 
suddenly,  as  by  syncope,  asphyxia,  or  coma,  especially  demand  the  attention 
of  a  .medical  jurist.  These  may  be  either  natural  or  violent ;  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  is  of  importance,  since  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a 
person  charged  with  crime  may  depend  on  a  correct  determination  of  the 
cause. 

The  continuance  of  life  depends  upon  the  proper  and  regulated  action 
of  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the  brain  ;  and  the  interdependence  of  these 
organs  is  such  that  the  arrest  of  the  functions  of  one  of  them,  is  speedily 
followed  by  the  arrest  of  the  others.  Hence  they  have  been  called  the  tripod 
of  life.  When  the  suspension  of  the  motions  of  the  heart  is  the  primary  cause 
of  death,  the  person  is  said  to  die  by  syncope.  The  term  asphyxia  is  applied 
to  death  which  begins  by  the  lungs  ;  and  coma  to  that  which  arises  from  a 
primary  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain.  The  term  apnoea,  at 
one  time  used  for  asphyxia,  is  now  applied  by  physiologists  in  a  different 
sense;  and  deaths  from  coma  usually  terminate  in  either  asphyxia  or 
syncope. 

Syncope  (cruyKo'TTTO),  signifying  '  to  cut  down  ').— In  order  that  the  action 
of  the  heart  should  be  maintained,  it  is  necessary,  first,  that  the  blood  sup- 
plied to  it  should  be  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  secondly,  that  this  blood 
should  be  of  proper  quality.  In  death  from  hcemorrJiage  we  have  an  instance 
of  deficiency,  and  in  death  from  certain  poisons,  as  well  as  diseases,  an 
illustration  of  defect  of  blood  (asthenia).  In  ordinary  syncope  (faintino-  or 
swooning)  there  is  simply  a  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  blood  which  passes 
through  the  heart,  although,  there  is  no  actual  loss  of  this  fluid  from  the 
circulation.^  Certain  diseases  which  affect  the  muscular  structure  of  the 
heart,  and  its  nervous  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  membranous  valves  and 
blood-vessels,  may  also  lead  to  a  sudden  arrest  of  its  functions.  These 
morbid  conditions  produce  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  motions  of  the 
organ  by  which  the  blood  is  propelled,  and  death  by  syncope  is  the  necessary 
result.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  phenomena  which  attend  this  mode 
ot  dymg  (death  from  haemon^iage  or  anaemia),  is  an  extreme  pallor  of  the 
face  hands,  and  lips,  and,  indeed,  of  the  body  generally.  The  patient  is  very 
restless,  tossing  the  limbs  about  in  all  directions.  Giddiness  and  nausea  are 
often  complained  of,  and  actual  vomiting  may  occur.  In  many  cases  vision 
IS  extinguished,  everything  appearing  black.  There  is  transient  delirium, 
which  soon  passes  into  insensibility.  The  pulse  becomes  n.ore  and  more 
weak  and  irregular,  until  at  length  it  is  imperceptible.    The  respiratory 
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movements  are  repeated  at  uncertain  intervals,  and  have  a  sitjhin-  or 
gaspmg  character      Towards  the  last  there  are  general  convulsrons 
agge,  on  the  '-Different  Modes  of  Dying,'  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.  1879,  p.  343  ) 
in  these  cases  the  heart  is  found  empty  and  contracted  at  the  autopsv 
When,  however,  from  any  cause,  there  is  sudden  stoppage  of  the  heart,  the 
right  and  left  cavities  of  this  organ  are  found  to  contain  blood  in  the 
normal  proportion  m  which  that  fluid  is  ordinarily  circulated.    Blood  is 
found  m  the  large  veins  (venD3  cavee),  as  well  as  in  the  arterial  trunks 
ihere  is  no  congestion  or  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  lungs  or  the 
brain. 


Asphyxia  (a  pnv.  and  o-<^v^is  pulse,  signifying  pulselessness).— This 
state  IS  induced  by  any  cause  which  arrests  the  function  of  respiration. 
The  term  apnoea  (from  d  priv.  and  Tri/eo)  I  respire)  is  less  appropriate,  and  is 
applied  by  physiologists  to  an  exactly  opposite  condition,  that  which  con- 
sists m  an  excessive  supply  of  oxygen  to  blood,  rendering  respiratory 
movements  for  the  time  unnecessary.  The  various  forms  of  death  by 
suffocation,  as  in  the  obstruction  of  the  air-passages  from  mechanical 
causes,  in  drowning,  hanging,  and  strangulation,  furnish  illustrations  of 
death  commencing  by  the  lungs,  or  asphyxia.  The  effect  of  cutting  off  air 
from  the  lungs  is  that  the  blood  is  not  aerated,  and  it  is  therefore  circulated 
in  a  state  unfitted  to  support  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  and  brain.  It  is 
necessarily  distributed  with  the  impurities  derived  from  the  waste  of  tissue, 
and  thus  acts  as  a  poison  to  all  the  organs.  It  is  incapable  of  sustaining 
nerve-force  or  muscular  irritability.  It  stagnates  in  the  capillary  vessels 
oi  the  lungs,  produces  a  languid  action  of  the  heart  by  its  circulation 
through  the  muscular  structure  of  this  organ,  and  causes  insensibility 
by  its  distribution  through  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain.  The  lungs  are 
essential  to  the  circulation  by  purifying  the  blood.  Death  from  asphyxia 
may  be  therefore  regarded  simply  as  death  from  defect  of  blood.  The 
observations  of  Brodie  ('  Lect.  on  Pathology,'  66)  and  others  have  clearly 
proved,  that  in  spite  of  the  impurity  of  the  blood  the  heart  will  con- 
tinue to  act  and  the  circulation  be  maintained  after  respiration  has  en- 
tirely ceased.  This  may  be  proved  by  hanging  or  strangling  an  animal, 
and  observing  the  condition  of  the  heart.  As  the  action  of  this  organ 
continues  after  the  animal  has  ceased  to  breathe,  life  is  not  actually 
extinct :  and  under  favourable  circumstances,  it  may  be  restored,  so  long  as 
this  action  continues.  Supposing  that  the  suspension  of  respii-ation  is 
complete,  the  action  of  the  heart  gradually  slackens  and  finally  ceases.  It 
is  at  this  period  of  the  complete  arrest  of  the  motions  of  the  heart  that 
asphyxia  passes  into  death.  The  circulation  of  the  unaerated  blood  through 
the  brain  appears  to  annihilate  sensibility,  so  that  no  consciousness  or  feeling 
exists :  the  person  is,  to  all  appearance,  dead.  There  are  many  diseases 
which  operate  fatally  by  arresting  the  functions  of  the  lungs,  and  these 
may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  the  natural  causes  of  asphyxia.  The 
violent  causes,  including  not  only  the  ordinary  modes  of  suffocation,  but 
the  effects  of  certain  poisons,  are  not  difficult  to  appreciate,  provided  a  true 
history  of  the  case  can  be  obtained. 

Michael  Foster  has  shown  how,  in  experiments  on  animals,  it  is  very 
soon  observed  that  the  expiratory  efforts  become  exaggerated  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  inspiratory,  and  how  they  quickly  pass  into  convulsions. 
This  period  lasts  about  a  minute,  during  which  time  the  pulse  is  increased 
in  frequency,  and  the  arterial  blood-pressure  rises.  Deep,  slow  breathing 
then  supervenes,  and  the  inspiratory  movements  are  now  more  marked 
than  the  expiratory,  the  more  yielding  parts  of  the  chest  wall  receding  at 
every  inspiration.    The  cardiac  beats  decrease  in  number,  but  remain 
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forcible  though  the  arterial  pressure  falls.  The  respiratory  rhythm 
becomes  irregular,  long  pauses  being  followed  by  quick  inspirations  with 
brief  intervals.  The  inspirations  next  become  shallow  and  gasping,  the 
acceleratory  muscles  of  respiration  being  brought  into  active  play  ;  and  at 
last  the  gasps  end  in  a  convulsive  stretching  of  the  whole  body ;  and  with 
extended  limbs  and  a  straightened  trunk,  with  the  head  thrown  back,  the 
mouth  widely  open,  the  face  drawn,  and  the  nostrils  dilated,  the  last 
breath  is  taken  in.  There  are  three  distinguishable  stages  in  these  pheno- 
mena of  asphyxia  which  result  from  a  continued  deficiency  of  air:— 1.  A 
stage  of  dyspnoea,  characterized  by  an  increase  in  the  respiratory  move- 
ments  both  of  inspiration  and  expiration.  2.  A  convulsive  stage,  cha- 
racterized by  the  dominance  of  the  expiratory  efforts,  and  culminating  m 
general  convulsions.  3.  A  stage  of  exhaustion  in  which  lingering  and 
long-drawn  inspirations  gradually  die  out.  When  brought  about  by 
sudden  occlusion  of  the  windpipe,  these  events  run  through  their  course  in 
from  three  to  five  minutes.  The  phenomena  of  slow  asphyxia,  where 
the  supply  of  air  is  gradually  diminished,  are  fundamentally  the  same,  and 
the  same  stages  are  seen,  but  with  their  development  taking  place  more 
slowly  than-  where  there  is  a  sudden  and  total  deprivation  of  air.  The 
heart  continues  to  beat  for  some  seconds  after  all  respiratory  movements 
have  ceased,  whether  the  asphyxia  be  rapidly  or  slowly  developed. 

In  animals  the  cardiac  chambers  at  the  moment  of  death  are  all  gorged 
with  blood, — the  left  ones  as  well  as  the  right.  When  rigor  mortis  sets  in, 
the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  empty  themselves ;  and  in  ordinary  autopsies 
in  the  human  subject,  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart, 
and  the  vense  cav^  are  found  gorged  with  blood.  The  pulmonary  veins, 
the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  aorta,  are  either  empty  or  contain 
but  little  blood.  In  certain  cases  of  asphyxia,  the  right  cavities  of  the 
heart,  as  well  as  the  left,  have  been  found  empty.  When  the  access  of  air 
to  the  lungs  is  suddenly  and  completely  cut  off,  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  speedily  arrested ;  but  supposing  the  occlusion  of  the  air-passages  to  be 
partial  or  gradual,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  may  continue  for  a  time, 
and  thus  cause  congestion  of  certain  organs.  Hence  the  appearances  in 
asphyxia  differ  greatly,  A  mixed  condition,  under  the  name  of  syncopal 
asphyxia,  has  been  described  by  some  pathologists.  In  this,  the  cavities  of 
the  heart  are  found  empty. 

Coma. — Besides  a  due  supply  of  aerated  blood,  the  brain  requires  for  the 
exercise  of  its  functions  a  proper  quantity  of  blood,  so  that  either  by  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  this  fluid,  or  by  a  distribution  of  impure  blood,  these 
are  arrested.  A  person  thus  affected  falls  into  a  state  of  complete  insensi- 
bility (coma),  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  rouse  him.  The  functions  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  are  not  always  suddenly  arrested  under  these  circum- 
stances. They  appear  to  be  less  dependent  on  the  brain  than  the  brain  is 
upon  them  ;  but  this  is  rather  a  question  of  degree.  A  due  supply  of 
nervous  force  is  required  for  the  action  of  the  muscles,  whether  of  the 
heart  or  of  the  chest ;  and  when  this  is  withdrawn,  the  heart  ceases  to 
pulsate,  and  the  respiratory  muscles  cease  to  act :  circulation  and  respira- 
tion are  thus  arrested  by  the  absence  of  innervation.  This  is  sometimes 
described  as  death  by  paralysis  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  The  blood  is 
neither  aerated  nor  circulated.  Sudden  death  from  apoplexy  is  an  illus- 
tration of  death  by  the  brain.  Coma  may  also  be  a  result  of  the  intro- 
duction of  certain  poisons  into  the  blood,  and  of  fractures  of  the  skull 
leading  to  compression  of  the  brain  or  destruction  of  its  substance.  Death 
beginning  at  the  brain  is,  indeed,  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  a  mode  of 
dying,  since  it  may  usually  be  resolved  into  either  death  from  sudden 
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tComlll'  r'V''-f"j  centre,  when  death  is  oi&n  ahsolutely  quiet- 

^  thf^m      r  /'It  Tbe  appearances  described  as  char'aSs  fc 

ot  the  different  modes  of  death  by  the  heart,  lungs,  and  brain  are  liable  t^ 
variataon  by  i-eason  of  the  intimate  relation  of  the  organs,  and  thus  there 
may  be  a  mixed  condition.  ^  ' 

With  regard  to  the  interruption  of  the  functions  of  the  hrain  as  a  result 
of  pressure  by  the  effusion  of  blood  or  serum,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  a 
very  small  quantity  of  either  of  these  effused  ai  the  base  or  iftte  substance 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  is  sufficient  to  cause  death;  while,  generall? 
speaking,  a  larger  quantity  is  required  to  be  effused  in  the  membranes 
ventricles  or  substance  of  the  brain  in  order  to  produce  a  fatal  result.  In 
cases  of  chronic  hydrocephalus,  in  which  the  brain  has  resisted  the  pressure 
of  a  large  accumulation  of  serum  for  many  years,  a  slight  and  sudden 
increase  m  the  quantity  at  any  period  of  life  may  lead  to  coma  and  death 
by  apoplexy.    This  condition  may  be  mistaken  for  narcotic  poisonincr 

All  causes  of  death,  whether  from  disease  or  violence,  are  referable" to  an 
effect  produced  primarily  on  the  heart,  the  lungs,  or  the  brain ;  but,  as 
has  been  elsewhere  stated,  death  does  not  take  place  until  the  action  of  the 
heart  has  entirely  ceased.  The  arrest  of  the  circulation  produces  an  imme- 
diate impression  upon  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  lungs  ;  while  the 
Jungs  and  brain  are  affected  and  can  only  affect  each  other  indirectly 
th^-ough  the  medium  of  the  circulation:  hence,  systemic  death,  or  the  death 
ot  the  body,  is  resolvable  into  death  by  syncope  or  a  failui^e  of  the  action  of 
the  heart,  and  this  depends  in  all  cases  either  upon  defect  or  deficiencv 
of  blood 


_  ^  The  natural  causes  of  sudden  death  may  be  generally  traced  to  some 
injury  or  impediment  to  the  action  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  brain.  It  would 
be  foreign  to  the  objects  of  this  work  to  give  a  description  of  them.  The 
violent  causes  are  those  which  demand  the  especial  attention  of  a  medical 
jurist ;  they  will  be  considered  hereafter.  In  its  relations  to  medicine  and 
medical  jurisprudence,  the  subject  of  sudden  death  has  been  treated  of 
by  Herrich  and  Kopp  ('  Der  plotzliche  Tod  aus  inneren  Ursacheu,'  Eegens- 
burg,  1848) ;  as  well  as  by  Devergie  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1838,  2,  145). 

The  violent  causes  of  death,  whether  sudden  or  protracted,  which  chiefly 
require  the  skill  of  a  medical  jurist  for  their  elucidation,  are  poisoning, 
wounds,  and  personal  injuries,  such  as  bui-ns  and  scalds,  as  well  as  those 
forms  of  death  which  commence  by  the  lungs,  including  drowning,  hang- 
ing, strangulation,  and  suffocation.  In  nearly  all  cases,  the  body  of  the 
deceased  is  produced,  and  a  medical  opinion  can  be  based  upon  a  careful 
examination. 


Preswnption  of  death. — Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  violent  causes 
of  death  in  their  order,  it  may  be  well  in  closing  this  part  of  our  subject 
to  state  that  the  fact  of  death  may  be  proved  by  presumptive,  as  well  as 
by  direct  evidence.  The  death  of  any  person  once  shown  to  have  been 
alive,  is  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  a  jury ;  and  when  the  body 
is  not  forthcoming,  as  the  legal  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  continu- 
ance of  life,  the  onus  of  proving  the  death  lies  on  the  party  who  asserts 
it.  (Best  on  'Presumptions  of  Law  and  Fact.')  When  a  person  goes 
abroad  and  has  not  been  heard  of  for  a  long  time,  the  presumption  of  the 
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£  Pnforce  as  a  presumption,  that  a  female  who  had  left  her  lathers 
house  r  1810,  and  had  not  been  heard  of  for  th  rty-four  jears,  was 
dead     No  dec  sion  was  come  to,  the  Vice- Chancellor  observing,  from 
Re  treat  uncertainty  of  the  evidence,  that  if  he  presumed  her  death, 
te  woman  migbt  wllk  into  Court  and  disprove  aU     In  one  case,  ac^ 
cordiTg  to  Best,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  said,  that  they  could  not 
assumf  iudicial ly  that  a  person  alive  in  the  year  1034  was  not  alive  m 
1827     (Op  cit.)    Without  adopting  this  extreme  legal  view  of  possible 
lono-evity,  it  is  obvious  that  Courts  of  Law  may  be  easily  decerved  if 
such  presumptions  are  admitted  too  readily.    In  Church  v.  Smzth  (Exch 
Dec   1853),  the  question  was  whether  plaintiff  was  then  a  married 
woman,  or  whether  by  reason  of  the  long  absence  of  her  husband,  his 
death  might  not  be  legally  presumed,  and  that  she  was,  theretore,  a 
widow,  and  could  sue  in  her  own  right.    According  to  the  statement  ot 
her  counsel,  she  was  married  to  a  man  who  had  deserted  her  tourteen 
years  ago,  and  she  had  heard  nothing  of  him  during  the  last  twelve  years. 
An  end  was  put  to  the  case  by  the  appearance,  in  the  witness-box,  ot  an 
aged  man  who  turned  out  to  be  the  missing  husband.     ihe  plamtitt, 
therefore,  not  having  the  power  to  sue  in  her  own  right  as  a  widow,  was 
nonsuited,  the  Chief  Baron  observing  to  the  jury  that  he  should  have 
directed  them  to  presume  that  the  husband  was  dead,  if,  as  the  counsel 
stated,  it  had  been  proved  that  he  had  not  been  heard  of  for  twelve  years  ; 
but  after  his  appearance  in  Court,  he  could  not  ask  them  to  presume  a 
man  to  be  dead  who  was  actually  living  before  their  eyes.    InEe^.  v. 
Briggs  (Nov.  1856),  a  woman  was  deserted  by  her  husband  four  months 
after  marriage,  and  he  had  been  absent  fi-ora  her  seven  years.   The  woman 
married  again  in  her  maiden  name  ;  and  on  an  indictment  for  bigamy,  it 
was  contended  in  her  favour  that  the  husband  had  been  absent  ^  for  the 
period  above  mentioned,  and  the  prisoner  had  no  knowledge  of  his  exist- 
ence.   She  was  convicted,  but  the  conviction  was  quashed  on  appeal.  In 
a  case  before  Mahns,  V.-C.  (Jan.  1869),  {Be  W.  Beasney),  the  person  whose 
death  was  in  question  was  last  seen  in  Aug.  1860.    He  was  then  suffering 
from  pulmonary  disease,  and  was  much  emaciated.    He  announced  his 
intention  to  go  to  New  York,  but  to  return  before  October.    He  was  never 
afterwards  heard  of.    The  petitioner  was  entitled  to  the  principal  of  the 
legacy  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  W.  Beasney  before  Nov.  7th,  1860, 
and  contended  that  he  must  be  presumed  to  have  died  before  that  day,  as, 
although  in  needy  circumstances,  he  had  not  applied  for  the  dividends 
then  due  to  him,  and  that  when  last  seen  he  was  in  a  precarious  condition 
of  health.    On  the  other  side  it  was  asserted  that  the  onus  of  proof  was 
on  the  petitioner,  and  no  proof  of  death  had  been  given.     The  Vice- 
Chancellor  decided  in  favour  of  the  petitioner  that  Beasney  died  before 
Nov.  7th,  1860,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  he  had  punctually  applied  for 
and  received  the  dividends  on  an  annuity  up  to  the  time  of  his  disappear- 
ance.  None  had  been  applied  for  since  that  time,  and  ten  years  had  elapsed. 

Great  injustice  would  be  done  unless  some  rule  were  adopted  regarding 
the  disposition  of  the  property  of  those  who  have  been  long  absent,  and 
not  heard  of  for  many  years.  In  the  case  of  Davy  (Probate  Court,  1858), 
it  was  proved  that  the  testator  was  a  master-mariner.    He  made  his  will 
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of  Sat  VP«;  R  '  .T^  '^'^'^  ^""^  Melbourne  from  Southampton  in  Dec 
in  Oct  1857  n^rT  •         T.^'  ^  ^T^^  *°  he  arrived 

Louis  in  f hp  M  I>ec.  cleared  from  Calcutta  for  Port 

nothing  I  d  ^f^^^t""'- 1  arrived  at  her  destination,  and 

nothing  had  been  heard  of  her  smce  that  date.  The  con-espondent  of 
the  owners  of  the  vessel  at  the  Mauritius  had  from  time  to  time  reported 
of  hi  d  X  U  J  '  1  ^as  considered  sufficient  to  estabhsh  a  presuiptiou 
Irt  l     1  '  more  than  two  years  had  elapsed  since  hi3 

depai-ture  from  England ;  and  probate  of  the  will  was  granted 

r.«,-i^  ^^'T^^i.^^.'-  ^""^y  a  question  wa^ 

raised  whether  a  person  who  had  not  been  heard  of  for  upwards  of 
eighteen  years  must  be  presumed  to  have  died.    The  testator  in  the  cause, 
who  died  m  Aug.  1888,  by  his  will,  dated  in  April  1838,  gave  an  annuity  of 
d,30  to  his  son  James  Green,  and  upon  the  death  of  such  son,  the  testator 
gave  £.50  to  the  children  of  Jas.  Green,  and  if  he  should  die  without 
leaving  children,  then  the  testator  gave  such  sum  of  £750  to  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  Jas.  Green  who  should  be  living  at  his  (Jas.  Green's)  death. 
In  bept.  1840,  Jas.  Green  left  this  country  for  New  South  Wales,  and 
he  had  not  been  heard  of  since  Feb.  1st,  1843,  when  he  wrote  a  letter 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  last  payment  of  the  annuity  of  £30. 
-bidward  Green,  one  of  the  brothers  of  Jas.  Green,  died  on  Jan.  25th  1846 
and  the  question  was,  whether  the  absent  Jas.  Green  must  be  presumed 
to  have  died  before  or  after  his  brother  Ed.  Green.     On  the  former 
presumption  Ed.  Green's  representatives  would  be  entitled  to  a  share  of 
the  *750;  and  on  the  latter  presumption,  they  would  not  be  so  entitled, 
ihe  bill  was  filed  by  one  of  the  children  of  the  testator,  who  was  in- 
terested m  the  presumption  that  Jas.  Green  had  died  after  liis  brother 
Edward,  and  in  that  state  of  circumstances,  the  Vice-Chanc.  ruled  that 
the  burden  lay  on  the  plaintiff  to  show  that  James  was  alive  at  the  death 
of  his  brother  Edward.    As  above  stated,  there  was  nothing  to  show  that 
Jas.  Green  had  been  heard  of  since  Feb.  1st,  1843.    A  decree  was  made 
to  the  effect  that  Jas.  Green  must  be  presumed  to  have  died  before 
Ed.  Green,  and  that  the  fund  should  be  distributed  upon  that  presumption. 

A  remarkable  case  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  Feb.  1862 
(Riorns  and  Drew  v.  The  Bail.  Pass.  Insur.  Comp.),  which  involved  a 
question  of  the  presumption  of  death  from  circumstantial  evidence;  but 
m  which  it  was  suggested  that  a  fraud  had  been  perpetrated  by  the 
parties  concerned.    The  action  was  to  recover  from  defendants  the  sum 
of  £250,  on  a  policy  of  insurance  on  the  Hfe  of  one  F.  D.  Hiorns.  The 
alleged  deceased,  Hiorns,  was  a  single  man,  get.  26.    He  insured  his  life 
against  accident,  for  the  above-mentioned  sum,  on  Sept  6th,  1856 ;  and 
on  Sept.  13th  he  went  to  Brighton  by  an  evening  train,  taking  a  return 
ticket.    He  spent  the  14th  and  15th  with  his  friends,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  latter  day  he  had  a  bath  in  the  sea ;  in  the  evening  he  parted 
from  his  friends,  at  about  seven  o'clock,  to  go  to  his  lodgings  before 
returning  to  London,  expressing  his  , intention  of  taking  a  second  bath 
before  doing  so.     He  was  seen  to  go  towards  the  sea,  and  from  that 
time  np  to  the  date  of  the  action  he  had  not  been  seen  alive.    On  the 
day  that  he  was  missing,  a  person  discovered  a  suit  of  clothes  lying  on 
the  top  of  the  steps  of  a  bathing-machine,  but  no  trace  of  the  owner 
of  them  could  be  discovered.    The  police  took  possession  of  the  clothes, 
and  upon  searching  the  pockets  a  purse,  containing  a  return-ticket,  was 
found,  and  they  were  identified  as  belonging  to  Hiorns.  Advertisements 
were  issued,  and  every  inquiry  made  to  discover  the  missing  man,  but 
vn'thout  avail.    On  Oct.  30th,  forty-five  days  after  the  disappearance  of 
Hiorns  from  Brighton,  the  naked  body  of  a  man  was  washed  up  at 
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Walton-on-the-Naze,  on  the  Essex  coast,  about  150  or  160  miles  from 
Bricrhton.  The  body,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  medacal  men,  bad 
been  in  the  water  some  six  or  seven  weeks,  and  it  was,  of  course,  very 
much  decomposed,  all  traces  of  the  features  being  destroyed.  ^  An  inquest 
was  held,  at  which  the  plaintiff,  G.  B.  Hiorns  attended,  giving  evidence 
rat  the  Remains  were,  to  the  best  of  his  beHef,  those  of  bis  brotber  In 
consequence  of  the  complete  destruction  of  the  features  according  to  tbe 
medical  evidence,  there  was  notbing  whatever  on  wbich  to  base  a  proof  ot 
identity,  and  the  jury  found  that  it  was  the  body  of  a  person  unknown. 
The  defence  to  the  action  was :  that  bbe  assured  was  still  living  and  withm 
reach  of  his  friends,  awaiting  the  receipt  of  the  money  from  the  O&ce. 
It  seems  that  tbe  alleged  deceased  bad  been  a  bankrupt  in  1855 ;  and  m 
Sept  1856,  be  effected  several  policies  of  insurance  m  different  <Jmces, 
and  made  his  will,  directing  that  tbe  policies  after  his  deatb  should  be 
reaUzed  and  the  money  appropriated  to  tbe  payment  of  bis  debts,  i  he 
jury  could  not  agree,  and  were  discharged  without  a  verdict.  As  m  this 
case  the  body  of  Hiorns  was  not  found,  tbere  was  no  direct  proof  of  deatb. 
The  discovery  of  the  clothes  was  only  a  circumstance  from  wbicb  a  pre- 
sumption might  be  raised  either  way.  Considering  that  the  man's  life 
had  been  insured  in  this  and  other  Offices  for  only  one  week,  at  tbe  time 
of  this  mysterious  disappearance,  tbere  was  strong  reason  for  suspicion. 

In  1878  a  similar  case  occurred  at  Barmoutb,  North  Wales.  A  gentle- 
man left  his  hotel  before  breakfast  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  bathing. 
He  was  missed ;  and  his  clothes,  with  his  watch  and  some  money,  were 
discovered  on  the  shore ;  but  the  body  was  not  discovered.  On  the 
strength  of  these  facts,  an  insurance  on  the  Ufe  of  the  missing  gentleman 
was  paid.  Some  months  subsequently  he  was  challenged  by  a  friend  who 
met  him  in  South  America.  He  had  been  in  pecuniary  difficulties ;  had 
absconded;  and  to  avert  suspicion  left  his  clothes  and  other  personal 
effects  on  the  shore,  having  taken  out  with  him  an  extra  suit  of  clothes. 

In  Sept.  1866,  a  merchant  of  Bordeaux,  named  Vital  Douat,  who  had 
become  bankrupt,  endeavoured,  in  collusion  with  his  wife,  to  defraud  an 
Insurance  Company  of  Paris.  Shortly  before  his  bankruptcy  he  insured 
his  life  for  100,000  francs.  He  was  subsequently  declared  a  fraudulent 
bankrupt,  when  he  suddenly  disappeared,  and  about  a  month  afterwards 
his  wife  presented  to  the  Office  a  certificate  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
register  of  the  death  and  burial  of  her  husband  in  England,  and  claimed 
the  amount  for  which  his  life  had  been  insured.  A  full  investigation  in 
this  country  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  man  had  passed  under  various 
names ;  had  purchased  a  coffin  ;  procured  a  certificate  from  a  Registrar  of 
Deaths,  recording  his  own  death  in  a  circumstantial  manner ;  and  had 
followed  to  the  grave  in  a  churchyard  in  Essex,  the  coffin  which  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  body  of  himself,  the  missing  bankrupt.  The  coffin 
was  exhumed.  It  contained  only  a  mass  of  lead,  evidently  placed  there  to 
give  it  weight.  The  man  fled  the  country,  but  was  subsequently  captured 
at  Antwerp  and  delivered  to  the  French  authorities.  The  possibility  of 
such  a  case  as  this  occurring,  shows  that  our  system  of  registration  of 
deaths  is  sometimes  fallacious.  It  is  known  that  a  wrong  cause  of  death 
may  be  assigned  by  an  ignorant  or  interested  person,  but  this  and  some 
other  cases  prove  that  a  living  person  may  register  himself  as  dead,  and  a 
fraudulent  use  be  made  of  the  certificate  thus  procured. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  cases  can  be  elucidated  by  medical  evidence  only 
when  it  is  proved  that  the  missing  party  was  labouring  under  some  serious 
disease,  likely  to  prove  fatal,  for  which  he  may  have  received  medical 
advice  ;  an  opinion  might  then  be  required  as  to  the  degree  to  which  the 
disease  had  advanced,  and  the  probability  of  its  causing  death  within  a 
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certain  period.  No  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  ;  every  case  must  rest 
upon  the  circumstances  which  accompany  it. 

A  presumption  of  death  may  arise  in  a  question  of  life  assurance,  as 
wnen,  tor  instance,  the  amount  of  a  policy  is  made  payable  on  the  death  of 
a  person.  He  may  have  sailed  in  a  ship  which  has  not  been  heard  of  for 
many  years  ;  and  from  circumstances  it  may  appear  to  have  been  over- 
taken by  a  storm  in  which  other  ships  were  lost.  In  such  cases,  payment 
IS  commonly  made  under  a  deed  of  indemnity.  If  the  case  be  disputed  the 
presumption  of  death  is  left  as  a  question  for  the  jury.  A  verdict 'was 
returned  for  the  plaintilfs  in  an  action  to  recover  a  sum  insured  on  the 
life  of  a  Mr.  Macleane,  the  evidence  being  that  about  Nov.  28th,  1777  the 
insured  sailed  from  the  Cape  in  a  small  sloop,  and  was  never  heard  of 
afterwards.  Several  vessels  of  a  stronger  build  sailed  at  the  same  time 
and  they  encountered  a  violent  storm  in  Jan.  1778,  in  which  it  was  supposed 
the  sloop  was  lost.  It  is  clear  that  unless  a  presumption  of  death  were 
allowed  m  such  cases,  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  representatives  of 
persons  who  had  insured  their  lives. 

Priority  of  death.  Presum.ption  of  survivorship. — Let  us  now  take  the 
case  that  several  persons  have  perished  together  from  some  common  cause; 
it  may  be  material  to  determine  which  probably  survived  the  other,  since 
property  may  be  claimed  by  different  heirs  through  the  several  deceased 
persons.  According  to  the  civil  law,  when  the  parties  who  perished  to- 
gether were  parent  and  child,  the  latter,  if  under  the  age  of  puberty,  was 
presumed  to  have  died  first,  but  if  above  this  age,  the  rule  was  reversed. 
In  the  case  of  husband  and  wife,  the  presumption  was  in  favour  of  the 
survivorship  of  the  husband.  These  presumptions  were  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  party  deemed  to  have  survived  was,  by  his  superior 
strength  and  vigour,  likely  to  have  struggled  longest  against  the  common 
death.  The  1  aw  of  France  is  in  some  measure  based  upon  these  pro- 
visions ;  but  in  England  there  is  no  absolute  rule  on  the  subject.  The 
question, — Which  of  two  parties  survived  the  other, — is  left  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  jury  or  judge,  according  to  the  facts  proved;  such  as  the 
comparative  age,  strength,  and  danger  to  which  they  were  respectively 
exposed,  and  any  other  circumstances  capable  of  proof  which  are  calculated 
to  throw  light  upon  the  case.  It  has,  however,  happened  on  several 
occasions,  that  there  have  been  no  snch  indicia,  and  the  case  has  then 
generally  terminated  by  a  compromise  of  the  suit.  There  is  a  well-known 
instance  which  is  referred  to  by  most  medico-legal  writers,  that  of  General 
Staiiwix,  in  which  the  General,  with  his  second  wife  and  a  daughter  by  a 
former  marriage,  sailed  in  a  vessel  from  Dublin  to  England.  The  ship 
with  all  on  board  was  lost  at  sea,  and  no  account  of  the  manner  of  her 
perishing  was  ever  received.  Several  suits  arose  out  of  this  accident. 
The  maternal  uncle  of  the  daughter  claimed  the  effects  of  the  General, 
under  the  principles  of  the  civil  law.  This  case  was  not  decided  :  the  suit 
was  compromised  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Mansfield,  who  said  he 
knew  of  no  legal  principle  on  which  he  could  decide  it.  In  another  case, 
Sir  W.  Wynne  said,  that  in  his  judgment,  the  most  rational  presumption 
was  that  all  had  died  together ;  and  that,  therefore,  none  could  transmit 
rights  to  another.  In  a  third,  where  husband  and  wife  were  drowned,  and  a 
claim  was  made  by  the  wife's  relations.  Sir  J.  Nicholl  said  he  assumed  that 
husband  and  wife  perished  at  the  same  moment ;  and  he  therefore  granted 
administration  to  the  representative  of  the  husband,  as  the  person  in  whom 
the  property  really  vested  at  the  time  of  the  decease  of  both.  He,  however, 
expressly  observed  that  in  giving  this  judgment,  he  was  not  deciding  that 
the  husband  actually  survived  the  wife. 

In  a  more  recent  case,  the  property  was  vested  in  a  wife,  and  she  and 
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Tier  husband  were  drowned  together  without  any  of  the  circumstances 
hpincr  known  A  claim  was  made  by  the  husband's  heirs,  on  the  presump- 
tion °that  he'  was  the  survivor.  Sir  H.  Jenner  decided  according  to 
the  principle  that  where  a  party  dies  possessed  of  property,  the  rigl^t  to 
that  property  passes  to  his  next  of  kin,  unless  it  be  shown  to  have  passed 
to  another  by  survivorship.  Here  the  next  of  km  of  the  husband  claimed 
the  property  which  was  vested  in  the  wife ;  that  claim  must  therefore  be 
made  out :  it  must  be  shown  by  him  that  the  husband  survived.  In  the 
absence  of  evidence,  the  parties  must  be  presumed  to  have  died  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  property  therefore  would  remain  where  it  was  vested, 
tmless  there  was  evidence  to  show  that  it  had  been  devested  by  survivor- 
ship.   (See  also  case  of  Ewoire,  p.  179.) 

Some  years  ago  the  following  question  was  referred  for  a  medical 
opinion  :— whether  it  was  likely,  in  the  drowning  of  persons  of  different 
acres  and  sexes,  in  a  confined  apartment  (the  cabin  of  a  vessel),  that  one 
should  have  survived  the  other.  An  officer  in  the  army  died  m  1819, 
leaving  a  wife  and  two  daughters,  bequeathing  property  among  them. 
In  1823,  the  widow  married  again,  and  by  this  second  marriage  she  had 
several  children  :  one  of  these,  a  son,  survived.  One  of  the  daughters  by  the 
first  marriage,  Margaret,  died  in  1825,  before  majority,  intestate,  and  leaving 
only  as  next  of  kin,  her  sister  Johanna  and  her  mother. _  In  1834,  the 
mother,  her  daughter  Johanna,  and  her  son,  the  last  surviving  child  of  the 
marriage  between  her  and  her  second  husband,  were  drowned  on  the  coast  of 
Norfolk,  in  the  cabin  of  a  sailing-packet,  while  on  their  way  to  Scotland. 
The  vessel  fiUedwith  water  from  the  skylights  of  the  cabin  during  a  storm. 
A  few  minutes  before  the  catastrophe,  all  in  the  cabin  were  seen  and  spoken 
to,  bat  not  one  of  them  was  heard  to  speaker  was  seen  alive  after  the  cabin 
had  become  filled  with  water,  which  was  said  to  have  happened  instan- 
taneously. The  deaths  of  the  mother,  daughter,  and  son  were  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  at  one  and  the  same  instant  of  time ;  at  least  it  could  not 
be  proved  by  the  direct  testimony  of  any  person  that  he  saw  any  one  of 
the  three  alive,  or  that  he  heard  the  cry  or  speech  of  any  one  of  these 
three,  after  the  death  of  the  other  or  either  of  them.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  mother  was  corpulent,  and,  by  the  ill-treatment  of  her  husband,  a 
broken-hearted  woman,  about  forty-two  years  of  age  ;  the  daughter  was 
a  stout  healthy  girl  of  about  twenty,  and  the  son  about  six  years  of  age. 
Physical  and  constitutional  strength  were  thus  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
survivorship  of  the  daughter  Johanna,  who  was  in  right  of  considerable 
funds  at  the  time  of  her  death,  and  she  died  intestate.  A  claim  was  made 
for  her  property  by  her  nearest  blood  relation,  her  paternal  uncle-german. 
Her  mother's  second  husband  being  still  alive,  claimed  the  property,  as  the 
representative  of  his  wife,  or  his  son,  presuming  that  Johanna  died 
before  them,  and  that  her  property  became  vested  in  them.  The  opinion 
of  Dr.  Lushington,  as  counsel,  being  requested  on  this  case,  he  stated  that 
as  to  the  question  of  survivorship,  the  presumption  of  law,  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  was  that  the  mother,  daughter,  and  son  all 
died  at  the  same  moment.  The  consequence  would  be,  that  none  of  the 
parties  could  transmit  to  the  other.  The  paternal  nncle  would  therefore 
be  entitled  to  Johanna's  property,  on  the  principle  already  applied  in  so 
many  cases,  that  the  property  being  vested  in  her,  those  who  desire  to  take 
it  on  a  presumption,  must  produce  evidence  to  show  that  she  died  before 
those  persons  through  whom  they  set  up  a  claim. 

In  this  case  there  was  not  the  least  ground,  medically  speaking,  for 
assuming  that  one  of  these  persons  survived  the  other.  There  was  no 
evidence  as  to  whether  they  were  in  different  parts  of  the  cabin,  or  whether 
the  water  reached  one  before  the  other :  and  in  the  absence  of  all  facts  of 
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tWs  kind,  it  would  be  an  arbitrary  assumption  to  assign  survivorship  to 

a^rp?  ^een  supposed  that  when  males  and  females,  and  the  young  and 
fl^  r  f^a«%/\^ilar  circumstances  with  regard  to  impending 
danger,  that  a  male  or  adult  would  survive;  but  on  what  principle  can 
such  an  mference  be  drawn,  when  many  inappreciable  circumstances  may 
have  really  led  to  the  prior  death  of  the  male  adult?-  A  case  which  was 
aecided  m  America  some  years  since  is  calculated  to  show  that  a  fixed 
arbitrary  principle,  like  that  of  the  Roman  law,  with  regard  to  the  death 
ot  husband  and  wife,  must  operate  unjustly. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rules  which  influence  English  Courts  on 
these  occasions  are  based  on  equitable  principles.  A  right  to  property  once 
acquired  is  not  permitted  to  be  taken  away  upon  a  mere  presumption;  the 
right  may  be  averted  by  the  production  of  satisfactory  evidence,  medical  or 
general,  but  until  this  is  brought  forward,  the  property  is  considered  to  be 
vested  m  the  holder  and  his  heirs.  Presumptions  founded  on  age,  sex 
or  the  relative  strength  of  persons  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  assumptions 
inadmissible,  except  when  most  strongly  supported  by  direct  evidence. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  rules 
which  have  been  laid  down  by  some  medico-legal  writers,  in  reference  to 
the  priority  of  death  among  persons  who  perish  by  a  common  cause,  as 
by  fire,^  starvation,  sufPocation,  drowning,  cold,  or  collisions  on  railways. 
Devergie  asserts  that  a  female  will  survive  a  male  adult  when  both  are 
equally  exposed  to  suffocation  from  carbonic  acid ;  but  no  sufficient  number 
of  cases  have  been  observed  to  allow  a  fair  medical  inference  on  this 
point  to  be  drawn  ;  and  very  strong  evidence  would  be  required  by  an 
English  judge  to  satisfy  him  that  such  an  opinion  was  universally  correct. 
As  little  can  it  be  presumed  that  the  young  perish  from  suffocation  before 
the  old.  These  events  are  commonly  treated  as  involving  circumstances 
which  are  from  their  nature  unascertainable  ;  and  they  are  therefore  dealt 
with  according  to  fixed  legal,  and  not  according  to  variable  medical  rules. 
There  are  probably  no  two  cases  of  death  from  a  common  cause,  in  which 
all  the  circumstances  will  be  alike;  hence  any  general  medical  rule  for 
assigning  survivorship  to  one  in  preference  to  another,  is  inapplicable. 

The  case  of  Underwood  v.  Wing  (Rolls  Court,  July,  1854),  involved 
a  singular  question  of  survivorship.  The  opinions  of  Sir  J.  Paget,  Brinton, 
and  the  author,  were  requested  on  one  of  the  questions  at  issue  in  this  case, 
namely,  whether,  under  an  apparently  simultaneous  death  from  drowning 
as  a  result  of  shipwreck,  the  husband  survived  the  wife  or  the  wife  the 
husband  for  even  the  shortest  conceivable  period  of  time.  The  following  is 
an  outline  of  the  facts : — 

Mr.  Underwood,  aet.  43,  and  his  wife  set.  40,  had  a  daughter  aged  18, 
and  two  sons  of  the  respective  ages  of  15  and  13.  The  husband  and 
wife  were  entitled  to  some  property,  and  being  about  to  go  to  Aus- 
tralia, with  their  children,  they  respectively  made  their  wills,  the  one 
giving  to  the  other  absolutely,  the  whole  of  their  respective  properties,  and 
by  each  such  will,  they  declared,  that  if  the  one  to  whom  the  same  was 
given  should  die  in  the  lifetime  of  the  donor,  the  property  should  go  and  be 
divided  among  their  three  children  on  their  attaining  majority;  and  that 
in  case  all  their  said  children  died  under  21,  they  then  directed  that  their 
property  should  go  to  their  mutual  friend,  Mr.  "Wing,  the  defendant. 
Underwood  was  a  tall,  powerful  man  with  a  full  and  broad  chest,  of  the 
height  of  six  feet  and  one  inch  ;  he  weighed  about  twelve  stone.  His  wife 
was  a  little  woman  of  r-ather  delicate  habit,  not  exceeding  five  feet  two 
inches  in  height,  and  weighing  between  eight  and  nine  stone.  They, 
together  with  their  three  children,  sailed  from  London  on  Oct.  13th,  1853, 
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by  the  ship  *  Dalhousie,'  and  were  wrecked  ,  off  Beachy  Head.  Every 
person  on  board,  with  the  exception  of  one  seaman  named  Read,  perished. 
.Read  stated  that  the  ship  foundered  early  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  19th, 
and  went  over  on  her  beam-ends,  and  so  floated  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
and  then  went  down.  Shortly  after  she  so  went  over.  Underwood,  his 
wife,  and  their  two  boys  were  pulled  out  of  the  cabin  window  on  to 
the  'side  of  the  ship,  Underwood  having  nothing  on  but  his  coat  and 
trousers,  his  wife  and  the  two  boys  being  in  their  night-clothes.  In 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  Underwood  clasped  his  wife  in  his  arms, 
and  the  boys  clung  to  their  mother  :  while  in  that  position  a  heavy 
wave  swept  the  four  from  the  side  of  the  ship  into  the  sea,  and  as 
the  sailor  says,  he  never  saw  them  afterwards,  so  he  presumes  they  all 
went  down  together.  The  daughter  was  seen  alive  on  the  deck  shortly 
afterwards,  and  she  was  lashed  by  him  to  a  spar  and  set  adrift  on  the 
sea.  It  further  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  Read,  the  only  witness 
of  the  facts,  that  he  saw  the  daughter  alive  in  the  sea,  after  the  spar  of 
timber  had  been  cast  adrift,  and  long  after  the  father,  mother,  and  sons 
had  been  swept  overboard.  Upon  the  question  of  survivorship,  as  to  Mr. 
or  Mrs.  Underwood  or  of  the  two  sons,  a  great  body  of  evidence  was 
adduced.  Wooton  and  Hancock  were  examined,  and  they  deposed  that 
in  their  opinion  the  deaths  of  all  the  four,  i.e.  the  father  and  mother  and 
two  sons,  had  been  simultaneous.  Other  surgeons  had  been  examined, 
who  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  Underwood,  who  was  a  strong  man,  and 
a  good  swimmer,  must  have  survived  his  wife  and  children  in  the  waves, 
and  that  a  man  accustomed  to  swim  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  preserve 
his  breath  longer  than  a  woman  or  boys  so  young  as  his  two  sons.  Others 
thought  that  whilst  the  woman  and  her  sons  died  of  asphyxia,  the  man, 
being  strong  and  muscular,  might  have  died  before  them  from  an  attack 
of  apoplexy. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  held  that  the  weight  of  evidence  as  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Underwood  and  the  sons,  was  that  they  had  been  swept  off  the  wreck 
at  one  and  the  same  moment,  and  had  perished  simultaneously.  The  evi- 
dence of  Read,  who  conducted  himself  with  great  courage  and  humanity 
upon  the  occasion,  appeared  to  be  worthy  of  credence,  and  he  decided  that 
as  respected  these  four  individuals,  there  was  no  survivorship.  With 
respect  to  the  daughter  Catherine  it  was  established,  beyond  a  doubt,  as  he 
thought,  that  she  had  been  seen  alive  after  her  parents  and  brothers  had 
perished  in  the  raging  sea.  Then  in  her  instance  there  was  no  doubt  she 
survived  them,  and  the  result  must  be  that  the  property  could  not  vest  in 
the  defendant,  but  in  the  plaintiff,  who  was  the  next  of  kin  of  Catherine 
Underwood.  The  event  upon  which  the  defendant  was  to  take  never 
arose,  and  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff,  as  next  of  kin,  was  fully  established. 

^  The  case  was  carried  by  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Court.  The 
point  referred  for  our  consideration,  was  not  whether  the  daughter  sur- 
vived the  parents  (as  all  the  children  died  under  the  age  of  21),  but  whether, 
upon  ordinary  physiological  principles,  the  husband  must  not  have  survived 
the  wife,  or  the  wife  the  husband,  and  in  either  case  the  defendant  would 
have  a  well-founded  claim  to  the  property.  The  plaintiff,  Underwood,  a 
lady,  and  next  of  kin  of  the  husband,  claimed  the  property  on  the  ground 
that  neither  survived  the  other,  and  that  both  must  have  died  together. 

^T^^  opinion  was  to  the  effect  that  the  great  strength  of  the  husband, 
with  the  knowledge  that  he  was  a  good  swimmer,  would  justify  a  medical 
inference  that  he  might  probably  have  survived  his  wife,  although  only  for 
Further,  we  were  of  opinion  that,  considering  the  nature 
of  death  by  asphyxia,  even  if  husband  and  wife  were  submerged  at  the 
same  instant  of  time,  there  was  no  proof  that  they  had  really  died  at  the 
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Bame  instant.  Taking  death  to  consist  in  the  entire  and  permanent  stop, 
page  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  it  could  not  be  inferred  of  these  two 
persons,  differing  as  they  did  in  age,  sex,  and  strength,  that  the  heart  iu 
each  ceased  to  pulsate  at  the  same  fractional  part  of  a  second  of  time. 
Unless  this  physiological  improbability,  if  not  impossibility,  were  admitted, 
then  it  followed  either  that  the  husband  survived  the  wife,  or  the  wife  the 
husband,  and  in  either  case,  Wing,  the  defendant,  would  take  the  property 
under  the  will  of  either.  The  case  was  heard  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
(Cranworth),  and  two  of  the  Common  Law  Judges  ;  and  in  Feb.  1855,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  delivered  the  following  judgment : — 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  held,  that  as  the  only  title  of  the  defendant 
rested  upon  a  survivorship,  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  make  out  his 
case.    No  such  case  had  been  made  out,  and  therefore  the  plaintiff,  as 
representing  the  next  qf  kin,  was  entitled  to  the  property.    His  Honour 
was  also  reported  to  have  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  evidence  had 
the  legal  effect  of  proving  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Underwood  died  at  the  same 
time.    In  this  latter  opinion  the  judges  differed  from  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  but  agreed  with  him  on  the  main  point,  that  the  defendant  had 
failed  to  make  out  his  title.    His  Lordship  in  now  giving  judgment  said, 
that  he  had  had  a  conversation  with,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  since  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  had  been  given,  and  his  Honour  had  stated  that  he 
did  not  mean,  by  any  expressions  he  might  have  used,  to  declare  it  to  be 
his  opinion  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Underwood  died  at  the  same  time.    All  that 
he  meant  was,  that  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  evidence  on  the  point, 
the  property  must  go  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  had  actually  expired  at 
the  same  moment.    Without  doubt  it  was  almost  impossible  that  two 
human  beings  could  die  at  the  same  moment.    Time,  like  space,  was  divi- 
sible into  inflnitesimal  parts,  and  one  of  them  might  be  considered  as 
having  died  a  millionth  part  of  a  second  before  tbe  other.    The  real  point 
in  the  case,  however,  was  that  it  was  not  known,  and  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained, which  of  the  two,  the  husband  or  the  wife,  was  the  survivor.  The 
first  and  simple  view  of  the  case  was,  that  a  lady  disposed  of  her  property 
by  will  to  a  particular  person  in  the  event  of  her  husband  dying  in  her 
lifetime.    Now,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  that  the  contingency  upon 
which  the  gift  depended  had  taken  place,  the  property  must  be  considered 
as  undisposed  of,  and  the  appeal  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  been 
dismissed.    An  ingenious  argument  had,  however,  been  made  use  of  for 
the  defendant,  to  the  effect  that,  as  there  was  a  manifest  intention  in  the 
will  of  Mrs.  Underwood  to  dispose  of  her  property  in  the  event  of  her 
surviving  her  husband,  the  onus  of  proving  that  she  did  not  survive  him 
lay  upon  the  parties  disputing  the  disposition,  and  a  great  nuinber  of  cases 
had  been  cited  in  support  of  this  view.    His  Lordship  then  analyzed  the 
cases,  and  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  they  did  not  affect  the  present 
case,  and  he  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  decision  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  was  correct.    The  appeal  must  be  dismissed,  but,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  without  costs.    Litigation  did  not 
stop  here.    The  case  was  carried  by  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in 
February  I860,  six  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  a  final  judg- 
ment was  given  confirming  the  decree  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  of 
Lord  Cranworth,  the  then  Lord  Chancellor  (Campbell)  dissenting  from 

this  decision.  -,     ,    -,  i  r 

The  remarks  made  by  Best,  although  pubhshed  some  years  before 
the  occurrence  of  this  singular  case,  embrace  the  whole  subject  by  antici- 
pation. He  says,  '  The  true  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  the  law  of  England 
recognizes  no  artificial  presumption  in  cases  of  this  nature ;  but  leaves  the 
real  or  supposed  superior  strength  of  the  parties  perishing  by  a  common 
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calamity  to  its  natural  weight,  as  a  circumstance  proper  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  a  jury  or  judge  called  on  to  determine  the  question  of 
sxtrvivorship,  but  which,  circumstance  standing  alone,  is  insufiScient  to  shift 
the  burden  of  proof.  If,  therefore,  the  party  who,  by  laying  claim  to 
property  on  the  gi'ound  of  the  survivorship  of  one  individual  over  another 
takes  upon  himself  the  onus  of  proving  that  survivorship,  has  no  further 
evidence  than  the  assumption  that,  from  age  or  sex,  one  party  struggled 
•longer  against  their  common  death  than  his  companion,  it  seems  that  no 
decree  would  have  been  made  in  favour  of  the  claim.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  the  law  presumes  both  to  have 
perished  at  the  same  moment.  This  would  be  to  establish  an  artificial 
presumption  against  manifest  probability,  although  the  practical  con- 
sequence is  in  many  cases  the  same;  because  if  the  party  on  whom  the 
onus  lies,  cannot  show  affirmatively  which  died  first,  the  question  will 
necessarily  be  treated  by  the  tribunal  as  a  thing  from  its  nature  unascer- 
tainable,  and  that  for  all  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  both  died  at  the 
same  moment.'    (Op.  cit.  p.  201.) 

In  reference  to  the  case  of  Underwood  v.  Wing,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
difficulty  was  created  by  the  legal  rule  which  threw  the  onus  of  proof  on 
the  claimant  under  the  two  wHls.    The  case  for  the  next  of  kin,  who  was 
not  mentioned  m  the  will,  was  that  the  husband  and  wife  died  at  the  same 
mstant  of  time ;  but  this  was  a  physiological  impossibihty ;  and  had  the 
proof  of  this  been  thrown  upon  the  plaintiff  the  case  must  have  failed 
1  he  contention  of  the  defendant  was  that  the  testator  and  testatrix  could 
•not  have  died  at  the  same  instant.    This  negative  proposition  could  not  of 
course  be  proved  by  direct  evidence ;  it  became  simply  a  medical  inference  • 
but  when  the  law  declares  that  in  the  absence  of  evidence  the  property 
shall  go  m  the  same  way  as  if  the  parties  had  actually  expired  at  the  same 
mstant,  i.e.  as  if  they  had  died  intestate,  this  is  deciding  such  questions  by 
a  rule  which  IS  as  arbitrary  in  its  operation  as  that  of  the  Code  Napoleon 
In  Underwood  Y  Wmg  this  rule  of  law  practically  affirmed  that  an  event 
took  place  which  was  physiologically  impossible,  and  upon  that  event  the 
wills  of  husband  and  wife  were  set  aside,  and  the  property  was  handed  to 
one  whose  name  was  excluded  from  both  wills.       ^   ^  ^ 
.     Hugh  Swinton  Ball,  with  his  wife  and  adopted  dauo-hter  was  lost  on 
board  the  steamer 'Pulaske,'  on  the  coast  of  A^merica,  orfune  lTtl^rfsSS 
By  his  will  Ba  l  bequeathed  his  property  to  his  wife,  and  a  claim  was 

seems  that  an  explosion  took  place  on  board  the  steamer  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  mght,  and  that  husband  and  wife  were  at  the  time  in  different  parts  of 
the  vessel,  and  thus  separated  from  each  other.  Mr.  bSi  was  no^  see- 
after  the  expbsion  and,  although  he  perished  with  many  other  the  precTse 

'--^<^  -ot  be  determined.    Mrs.  Ball  ^l.tl  ^Zl 


Mtut  ^"^'^^f      ^  mannerXout Zd^ck  I"or  W 

promenade  1^^^^         Tl^f^^-  ™  afterwards  mfssed,  the 

rereratt'wwt  on  I't^'  ct^^%'\'^^X'.^^^  ^"^^^^"^^  ^''^ 
was  arrrned  said  th  J7f  x      "^^^nso-'  before  whom  the  case 

the  Hght  on  tbe  'ttof  ^  T'  *%^^^^«.ided  by  testimony,  and  as 
plaintiffs  to  prove^bat  if w  •         ""^^  derivative,  the  burden  was  on  the 

Ln-appearance  of  til  L'^'r'^"-    r^'  '''^t''''  '''' 

time  for  him  to  Lve  In       ^  ^^^re  was  sufficient 

made  an  effort  to  joL  his  wif;"''^^  with  others  on  deck,  and  to  have 
conclusive  of  his  d^ath  TZ  y  ™  ^°^?^dered  by  the  Chancellor  to  be 
by  many  who  knew  her    ll  T  ™  ^^^^  ^^^^  recognized 

of  the  plaintiffs,  that  the  w^fp  considerations  he  decided  in  favour 

F  ,  uat  mo  wjfe  survived  the  husband,  and,  therefore,  she 
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succeeded  to  his  estate.  On  appeal,  this  decision  was  confirmed.  ('  Amer 
Journ  of  Med.  Sci.'  July  1845.)  This  case  is  peculiar  in  the  fact  that  the 
wite  alone  was  seen  livino.,  and  the  nature  of  the  accident  was  such  as  to 
render  it  probable  that  the  husband  had  perished  in  the  explosion.  The 
counsel  for  the  defendants  ingeniously  argued  that  as  the  death  of  the 
wite  could  be  fixed,  while  that  of  the  husband  could  not  be  fixed,  it  was 
fair  to  presume  that  she  died  first,  but  this  argument  failed  to  satisfy  the 
Court.  The  plaintiffs  were  not  required  to  prove  when  the  husband  really 
died:  they  established  enough  to  render  it  probable  that  the  wife  was 
the  survivor. 

A  husband  and  wife  quarrelled.  The  wife  was  a  passionate  woman ;  she 
suddenly  ran  across  a  lawn  from  the  room  in  which  they  were  sitting  (the 
windows  being  open  to  the  ground),  and  threw  herself  into  a  deep  pond. 
Her  husband  followed  immediately,  and  tried  to  save  her  from  droAvning. 
He  either  rushed  or  fell  into  the  pond,  and  both  were  drowned.  There 
was  sonae  evidence  that  the  wife  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  water  after 
submersion,  while  the  husband,  it  was  stated,  sank  at  once ;  but  it  was  not 
made  clear  whether  this  reappearance  of  the  woman's  body  on  the  surface 
took  place  before  or  after  the  submersion  of  her  husband.  There  was, 
therefore,  a  want  of  evidence  to  fix  the  priority  of  death  on  either.  The 
suit  was  compromised. 

The  following  cases,  one  of  which  was  tried  in  England  and  the  other 
in  Scotland,  arose  out  of  the  fate  of  the  expedition  to  the  Polar  seas, 
undertaken  by  Sir  J.  Franklin  in  the  year  1845.     The  first  is  that  of 
Ommaney  v.  Stillwell  (Rolls  Court,  Nov.  1856).     His  Honour,  in  giving 
judgment,  said  that,  although  there  was  no  point  of  law  in  it,  it  was  one 
of  great  difficulty  to  decide  upon,  from  the  paucity  and  singular  nature 
of  the  evidence  adduced.    The  sole  question  in  the  case  was  whether  a 
father  or  son,  i.e.  James  or  Ed.  Couch,  died  first.    James,  the  father,  died 
in  Jan.  1850.    Of  this  there  was  no  dispute.    Edward,  the  son,  went 
as  mate  on  board  Sir  J.  Franklin's  ship  '  Erebus '  on  the  Arctic  Expedi- 
tion in  Aug.  1845.    The  fact  to  be  determined,  was  whether  he  was  alive 
or  dead,  and,  if  dead,  whether  he  predeceased  his  father  or  not.    The  only 
evidence  on  this  point  was  to  be  found  in  the  statement  of  Dr.  Tlae  upon 
the  probable  fate  of  Franklin  and  his  crew.    Rae  stated  that  he  dis- 
covered the  remains  of  a  number  of  persons,  supposed  to  be  part  of  the 
133  persons  who  joined  in  Sir  J.  Franklin's  expedition,  and  in  1854  he 
was  informed  by  some  Esquimaux  that  in  April  or  May  1850,  they  saw  a 
party  of  about  thirty  white  men  dragging  a  boat  along,  their  ship  being 
crushed  up  in  the  ice.    Of  these  men,  all  were  pulling  or  pushing  at 
the  boat  but  one,  who  appeared  to  be  their  leader,  and  was  supposed 
by  Rae  to  be  Sir  J.  Franklin.    The  Esquimaux  further  added  that  they 
saw  the  white  men  kill  some  birds  which  never  visited  that  region  before 
the  month  of  May.    Now,  if  this  story  of  the  Esquimaux  could  be  relied 
upon,  and  it  could  in  any  way  be  shown  that  Ed.  Couch'  was  among 
those  persons  whose  remains  Rae  had  discovered,  there  would  be  some 
kind  of  evidence,  at  any  rate,  to  show  that  Ed.  Couch  being  aHve  in 
May  1850,  survived  his  father,  Jas.  Couch,  who  died  in  Jan.  of  that 
year.    But  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  Ed.  Couch  was  one  of  these 
persons,  or  anything  whatever  that  could  satisfy  his  mind  that  Ed.  Couch 
was  among  these  then  survivors  of  Sir  J.  Franklin's  crew.    One  of  the  Chief 
Clerks  of  the  Court  had,  however,  decided  in  favour  of  the  son  having 
survived  the  father,  and,  as  it  was  just  as  impossible  to  say  whether  he 
did  so  survive  or  not,  the  Court,  for  the  pui"pose  of  avoiding  further 
litigation,  so  far  as  lay  in  its  power,  would  confirm  the  Chief  Clerk's 
report.    Decree  accordingly. 
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The  second  case  came  before  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  in  1857. 
The  question  at  issue,  was  whether  a  naval  officer  who  went  out  with  the 
Franklin  expedition  was  dead ;  and,  if  so,  when  must  he  be  held  to  have 
died.  The  late  Adam  Fairholme,  who  died  in  1853,  bequeathed  his  pro- 
perty to  his  nephew,  J  as.  Walter  Fairholme,  lieutenant  in  the  Koyal  Navy, 
who  sailed  from  Northfleet,  on  board  the  '  Erebus,'  for  the  North  Seas,  in 
May  1845,  and  had  not  since  been  heard  of.  George  Fairholme,  another 
nephew,  had  instituted  an  action  to  have  it  found,  under  the  destination  of 
a  codicil,  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  testator's  personal  estate. 
This  was  opposed  by  other  relatives,  whose  interests  depended  on  whether 
or  not  Jas.  Walter  survived  his  father.  Proof  by  commission  was  taken 
with  the  view  of  legally  establishing  the  questions  raised  in  the  case,  and 
among  those  examined  were  Rae,  Sir  J.  Richardson,  Jas.  Hargreave,  chief 
factor  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Capt.  Fenny,  and 
others.  Rae  expressed  his  belief  that  those  persons  who  were  reported 
to  have  been  seen  in  the  spring  of  1850,  must  have  died  in  the  IVIay  of 
that  year,  and  these  he  believed  to  have  been  the  last  survivors  of  Frank- 
lin's party.  Hargreave  thought  that  some  of  the  party  might  have  sur- 
vived a  single  winter  after  they  had  been  seen  by  the  Esquimaux  in  1850, 
but  certainly  not  longer.  Richardson  said :  '  That  if  any  of  the  party 
reached  the  country  where  they  were  said  to  have  been  seen  at  the  end 
of  the  winter  of  1849—50,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  survive  a  single 
year  with  any  means  they  could  have  at  their  disposal.'  Penney  re- 
marked :  '  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  party  could  have  survived  1852  ; 
they  must  either  have  perished  from  hunger,  or  the  hostile  attacks  of  the 
natives.'  The  Lord  Ordinary  reported  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
case  to  the  Inner  House,  expressing  his  own  opinion  that  there  was  thus 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  Fairholme  perished  together  with  his 
companions  some  time  prior  to  the  end  of  1852,  and  consequently  that  he 
predeceased  his  uncle,  the  testator,  who  died  in  May  1853.  He  thought 
that  under  these  circumstances,  the  pursuer,  George  Fairholme,  was  en- 
titled to  a  decree  in  his  favour,  but  qualified  l3y  this  condition,  that  before 
payment,  he  should  grant  a  bond  with  sufiBcieut  security  to  warrant  the 
defender  against  all  hazard  from  any  claim  to  the  money  decerned  for,  by 
Lieut.  Fairholme  or  others  in  his  right. 

It  would  seem  from  an  old  case,  Broughton  v.  Bandall  ('  Croke's  Eliza- 
beth,' 503),  that  provided  there  be  some  direct  evidence,  a  very  small  amount 
of  proof  is  required  for  survivorship.  A  father  and  son  were  seised  as  joint 
tenants  and  to  the  heirs  of  the  son.  Both  father  and  son  were  hanged  at 
the  same  time,  in  one  cart ;  but  because  the  son,  as  deposed  to  by  some  of 
the  witnesses,  survived,  as  appeared  by  the  shaking  of  his  legs  and  probably 
some  other  tokens,  the  wife  was  held  entitled  to  her  dower.  (Best  op 
cit.  p.  194.)  '    ^       '  ^' 

There  has  been  much  ingenious  discussion  as  to  the  survivorship  of 
the  mother  or  child,  when  both  die  during  delivery,  and  nothing  is  known 
respecting  their  deaths.  So  far  as  we  are  aware  this  question  has  only 
occurred  once  m  an  old  case,  quoted  by  Beck ;  and  then  some  local  German 
Court  arbitrarily  decided  that  the  child  survived  the  mother,  basing  its 
decision,  according  to  Valentin,  upon  the  grounds— 1.  that  the  mother 
was  exhausted  by  the  labour,  and  2.  that  the  infant  would  not  have  died, 
until  deprived  by  the  death  of  the  mother  of  its  nourishment.  Now  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  child  might  have  died  soon  after  its  birth,  and  the 
mother  have  survived :  at  any  rate  the  medical  reasons  for  this  view  are  iust 
as  good  and  ;iust  as  forcible  as  those  against  it,  and  the  only  equitable  mode 
of  dealing  with  such  cases,  when  a  legal  question  of  a  right  to  property  is 
dependent  on  the  decision,  is  to  treat  them  according  to  the  principles 
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followed  in  contested  survivorship.  Those  who  would  benefit  by  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  child  survived  the  mother  should  be  required  to  adduce 
satisfactoiy  proofs. 

In  some  cases  of  presumed  survivorship  medical  evidence  may  be  of 
service — as  were  two  persons  are  found  dead  from  wounds  affecting  different 
parts,  and  these  wounds  are  of  different  degrees  of  severity — or  where  two 
are  found  dead  from  any  cause,  and  the  body  of  the  one  is  cold  and  rigid, 
while  that  of  the  other  is  warm  and  pliant.  Here  we  have  medical  facts 
which  may  serve  to  guide  the  Court,  and  enable  it  to  come  to  a  correct 
decision. 

In  Oreetham  v.  Milnes  (Rolls  Court,  Nov.  1871)  a  question  arose  in 
reference  to  the  survivorship  of  one  Hentig,  who  was  a  member  of  Leich- 
hardt's  exploring  party  in  Australia.  They  left  Sydney  for  the  interior  in 
Feb.  1848,  with  the  intention  of  traversing  the  continent,  and  have  not 
since  been  heard  of.  The  testator  died  in  Peb.  1850,  having  bequeathed 
property  to  Hentig,  who  was  his  nephew.  The  heir-at-law  of  the  testator 
claimed  the  property  on  the  ground  that  Hentig  died  before  the  testator, 
who  did  not  die  until  two  years  after  Hentig  was  last  seen  and  known  to 
be  alive.  The  heir-at-law  of  Hentig  rested  his  claim  on  the  absence  of  any 
proof  of  death  at  any  time,  and  that  the  members  of  the  expedition,  in- 
cluding Hentig,  might  have  survived  at  least  two  years  in  Central  Australia. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  that  the  inference  he  must  draw  from  the 
established  facts  was  that  Hentig  died  within  a  year  of  the  exploring  party 
leaving  Sydney,  and  that  the  heir-at-law  of  the  testator  was  therefore 
entitled  to  the  property. 

In  a  similar  case  (Lewis's  Trusts,  V.-C.  Malins,  Dec.  1870)  the  question 
was  whether  a  legatee  did  or  did  not  survive  a  testator  so  as  to  take  a  sum 
of  4000^.  bequeathed  to  him  under  the  will,  which  was  dated  in  the  year 
1858.  The  testator  died  on  Feb.  20,  1860.  The  legatee,  Thomas  Lewis, 
went  to  Australia  in  the  year  1858,  and  the  last  that  was  heard  of  him  was 
-by  a  letter  written  to  a  cousin  dated  Jan.  3,  1859.  Seven  years  having 
elapsed,  he  was  presumed  to  be  dead,  but  the  question  was  whether  he 
survived  his  father.  The  Vice- Chancellor  said  that  the  law  in  cases  of 
this  kind  presumed  the  continuance  of  life  until  the  expiration  of  seven 
years,  when  the  contrary  presumption  of  death  arose.  The  case  of  Flienes's 
Trust  had,  however,  displaced  that  rule,  and  had  laid  down  that  in  all  cases 
it  was  incumbent  on  a  person  claiming  property  by  reason  of  a  person 
being  alive  at  any  particular  time,  to  establish  affirmatively  that  fact.  It 
was  ^manifest,  therefore,  that  the  representatives  of  the  legatee,  in  order 
to  claim  their  legacy,  must  show  that  the  legatee  survived  the  testator— 
the  onus  proharidi  being,  according  to  the  case  cited,  thrown  upon  them. 
They  had  not  discharged,  and  could  not  discharge,  that  omis ;  therefore, 
as  he  was  bound  by  the  case  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  he  must  hold  that 
the  legacy  was  never  validly  given,  and  that  the  residuary  legatee  to^ 
the  fund  as  part  of  the  estate.  ^  "^i 

In  Euelin  v.  Wilson,  before  Y.-C.  Malins,  July  1871,  the  question  was 
whether  the  deceased  Huelin  survived  his  housekeeper  or  not.  He  had 
made  a  bequest  in  favour  of  this  woman.  In  May  1870,  Huelm  and  his 
housekeeper  were  found  dead  in  a  house  at  Brompton.  They  had  obviously 
been  murdered.  The  body  of  Huelin  was  found  buried,  while  that  of  the 
woman  was  packed  in  a  box,  and  had  marks  about  it  of  more  recent  deatli. 
The  medical  and  circumstantial  evidence  left  no  doubt  that  the  murder 
of  the  woman  had  not  taken  place  until  after  the  death  of  Huelm,  the 
testator,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  decided  accordingly  that  she  surnved 
to  take  the  bequest.  In  April  1872,  a  case  came  before  the  ^^robate  Court 
which  involved  the  question  of  survivorship  of  husband  or  wite  {IxeJ.a. 
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Jeffenes).  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  they  had  died  on  the  same  day 
and  within  a  short  time  of  each  other,  but  there  was  some  evidence  that 
about  an  interval  of  two  hours  elapsed  between  the  deaths  of  husband  and 
wife,  the  husband  being  at  the  time  an  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  The 
administration  of  the  estate  was  claimed  by  the  relatives  of  both,  but  as 
there  was  proof  that  the  husband  had  really  survived,  although  but  a  short 
time,  the  decision  was  made  in  favour  of  the  relatives  of  the  husband. 

In  a  case,  in  which  husband  and  wife  were  found  dead,  both  severely 
wounded  and  the  bodies  burnt,  Ollivier  remarked  that  the  burns  on  the 
body  of  the  wife  had  the  characters  of  those  which  are  produced  during 
life,  while  those  on  the  body  of  the  husband  were  exactly  like  burns  which 
are  caused  on  a  dead  body.  He  thence  inferred,  as  they  were  exposed  to 
the  same  cause  of  burning,  that  the  wife  survived  the  husband  ;  for  he 
considered  that  all  signs  of  vitality  must  have  ceased  in  him  before  the 
fire  could  have  reached  his  body. 

In  1881  a  man  named  Hivoire,  and  his  wife,  both  of  the  acre  of  35  years 
were  landing  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhone,  when  their  boat  "was  swamped 
by  a  passmg  steamer.    They  and   their  friends  were  simultaneously 
precipitated  into  the  water.    The  woman  seized  another  man  of  the  party 
one  Maniette,  who,  however,  disengaged  himself  from  her  grasp,  seized 
her  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  proceeded  to  swim  to  the  bank  with  the 
woman  m  tow.    She  was  then  apparently  in  a  state  of  syncope.    At  this 
juncture  the  husband,  who  was  frantically  uttering  cries,  seized  Maniette 
by  the  neck;  the  result  being  that  the  two  Rivoires  sank  simultaneously 
and  did  not  again  rise  to  the  surface.    The  body  of  the  husband  was  not 
recovered,  but  that  of  the  wife  was  found  in  situ  next  day.    The  counte- 
nance was  placid,  and  there  was  great  pallor  of  the  surface.    The  property 
of  the  deceased  pair  was  so  disposed  by  will  that  the  blood  relatives  of  the 
survivor  acquired  the  whole.    The  respective  representatives  of  Rivoire 
and  his  wife  claimed  the  property ;  but  the  suit  in  the  end  was  compromised, 
sex  SXJr  t'f  ^  contended  that,  taking  into  consideration  the 

^  thp  W  T^'  T  "^T^^  -^^'^^^  syncope-and  hence  a  slower  death 
m  the  water  than  from  asphyxia- the  fact  that  sh^  was  observed  to  be  to 

her  E'XTX'm  '""^  disappearance,  and  the  state  of 

Her  body  after  death,  Madame  Rivoire  must  of  necessitv  have  been  the 
survivor.  He  strenuously  contended  also  that  M.  Rivoire  IJtoi  ne  essity 
also  have  perished  from  rapid  asphyxia.  Brouardel  more  cZtToS 
t  f^'i,^  i^'^r'l  of  an  examination  of  thi 

ml i:^:sf:t- tc^ ~  c^^t't 
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POISONING, 


CHAPTER  10. 

DEFINITION  OF  THE  TERM  POISON — DEADLY  POISONS — MECHANICAL  IRRITANTS  

INFLUENCE  OP  HABIT  AND  IDIOSYNCRASY — CLASSIFICATION— SPECIAL  CHA- 
RACTEES  OP  IRRITANT,  CORROSIVE,  AND  NEUROTIC  POISONS. 

Definition.— A  Poison  is  commonly  defined  to  be  a  substance,  which,  when 
administered  or  taken  in  small  quantity,  is  capable  of  acting  deleteriously 
on  the  body  :  in  popular  language,  this  term  is  applied  only  to  those  sub- 
stances which  destroy  life  in  small  doses.  This  popular  view  of  the  nature 
of  a  poison  is  too  restricted  for  the  purposes  of  medical  jurisprudence.  It 
would  obviously  exclude  numerous  compounds,  the  poisonous  properties  of 
which  cannot  be  disputed— as,  for  example,  the  salts  of  copper,  tin,  zinc, 
lead,  and  antimony ;  these,  generally  speaking,  act  as  poisons  only  when 
administered  in  large  doses.  Some  substances,  such  as  nitre,  have  not 
been  observed  to  have  a  noxious  action  except  when  taken  in  large  quantity, 
while  arsenic  acts  as  a  poison  in  a  small  dose  ;  but  in  a  medico-legal  view, 
whether  a  man  dies  from  the  effects  of  an  ounce  of  nitre,  or  two  grains  of 
arsenic,  the  responsibility  of  the  person  who  criminally  administers  the 
substance,  is  the  same.  Each  may  be  regarded  as  a  poison,  differing  from 
the  other  only  in  its  degree  of  activity,  and  in  its  mode  of  operation.  The 
result  is  the  same  ;  death  is  caused  by  the  substance  taken,  and  the  quantity 
required  to  destroy  life,  even  if  it  could  be  always  accurately  determined, 
cannot  enable  us  to  distinguish  a  poisonous  from  a  non-poisonous  substance. 
If,  then,  a  medical  witness  be  asked,  '  What  is  a  poison  ?  '  he  must  beware 
of  adopting  this  popular  definition,  or  of  confining  the  term  poison  to  a 
substance  which  is  capable  of  operating  as  such  in  a  small  dose  taken  at 
once. 

In  legal  medicine,  it  is  diflficult  to  give  such  a  definition  of  a  poison  as 
shall  be  entirely  free  from  objection.  Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  which 
can  be  suggested  is  this  : — '  A  poison  is  a  substance  which,  when  absorbed 
into  the  blood,  is  (by  a  direct  action — Ed.)  capable  of  seriously  affecting 
health  or  of  destroying  life.'  There  are  various  channels  by  which  poisons 
enter  the  blood  :  some  are  in  the  form  of  gases  or  vapours ;  these  operate 
rapidly  through  the  lungs :  others  are  liquid  or  solid,  and  these  may  reach 
the  blood  either  through  the  skin  or  through  a  wound  ;  but  more  commonly 
through  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  as  when  they  are 
taken  or  administered  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  latter  chiefly  give 
rise  to  medico-legal  investigations.  Some  substances  act  as  poisons,  by 
any  one  of  these  channels :  thus  arsenic  is  a  poison  whether  it  enters  the 
blood  through  the  lungs,  the  skin,  or  the  stomach  and  bowels  :  but  such 
poisons  as  those  of  the  viper,  of  rabies,  and  of  glanders,  appear  to  greatly 
affect  the  body  only  through  a  wound  in  the  skin.  When  introduced  into 
the  stomach,  these  animal  poisons  have  been  found  to  be  almost  inert.  In 
adopting  the  above  definition  of  a  poison  in  a  medical  sense,  it  is  proper  to 
remark  that  there  are  some  substances  which  are  regarded  as  poisons, 
although  absorption  into  the  blood  does  not  appear  to  be  always  necessary 
to  their  action.  The  mineral  acids  and  alkalies  belong  to  this  class  of 
bodies.    They  are  corrosive  poisons :  they  operate  injuriously  by  causing 
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the  desfanictlon  of  Hvmg  parts ;  and  whether  ^PPf^^^  J^f^^^^j^' 
stomach,  or  (in  the  form  of  vapour)  to  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  they 
Soy  iife  by  the  local  changes  to  which  they  give  rise,  and  the  inflam- 
mation which  is  a  consequence  of  their  action.  , 

iHs  not  easy  to  define  the  boundary  between  a  medicine  and  a  poison  It 
is  nsually  considered  that  a  medicine  in  a  large  dose  is  a  Po^^o-'^-d  a 
poison  in  a  small  dose  is  a  medicine ;  but  a  medicine  such  tar^arated 
Ltimony  may  be  easily  converted  into  a  poison,  g^^^^,  i^/J^^^^^^^ 
(Medicinal)  doses  at  short  intervals,  either  under  s  ates  of  f «  ^  ^^^^ 
Idapted  to  receive  it,  or  in  cases  in  which  it  exerts  ^-;"3uriously  depr^^^^ 
effect.  Some  deaths  have  been  occasioned  by  this  wilful  misuse  of  antimony 
in  doses  which  might  be  described  as  medicmal,  although  m  the  cases 
referred  to,  no  other  intention  could  have  existed,  m  the  secret  admmistra- 
tion  of  this  substance,  than  that  of  destroying  hfe.  A  person  may  die 
either  from  a  large  dose  of  a  substance  given  at  once,  or  from  a  number  ot 
small  doses  given  at  such  intervals  that  the  system  cannot  recover  from 
the  effects  of  one  before  another  is  administered.  This  remark  applies  to 
a  great  number  of  medicines  which  are  not  commonly  included  in  a  list  ot 

reference  to  the  medical  definition  of  a  poison,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  law  does  not  regard  the  manner  in  which  the  substance 
administered  acts.   If  it  be  capable  of  destroying  life  or  of  injuring  health, 
it  is  of  little  importance,  so  far  as  the  responsibility  of  a  prisoner  is  con- 
cerned, whether  its  action  on  the  body  is  of  a  mechanical  or  chemical 
nature,  or  whether  it  operates  fatally  by  absorption  into  the  blood  or  not. 
Thus  a  substance  which  simply  acts  mechanically  on  the  stomach  or  bowels 
may,  if  wilfully  administered  with  intent  to  injure,  involve  a  person  m  a 
criminal  charge,  as  much  as  if  he  had  administered  arsenic  or  any  of  the 
ordinary  poisons.    It  is,  then,  necessary  that  we  should  consider  what  the 
law  strictly  means  by  the  act  of  poisoning.    If  the  substance  criminally 
administered  destroys  life,  whatever  may  be  its  nature  or  mode  of  opera- 
tion, the  accused  is  tried  on  a  charge  of  murder  or  manslaughter,  and  the 
duty  of  a  medical  witness  consists  in  showing  that  the  substance  taken  was 
the  certain  cause  of  death.    If,  however,  death  be  not  the  consequence, 
then  the  accused  may  be  tried  for  the  attempt  to  murder  by  poison  (24  & 
25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  11).    The  words  of  this  statute  are  general,  and  embrace 
all  kinds  of  substances,  whether  they  are  popularly  or  professionally 
regarded  as  poisons  or  not.    Thus  it  is  laid  down  that — 

'Whosoever  shall  administer,  or  cause  to  be  administered  to  or  taken  by 
any  person,  any  poison,  or  other  destructive  thing,  with  intent  to  commit 
murder,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony.' 

Whether  the  administering  be  followed  by  any  bodily  injury  or  not,  the 
act  is  still  a  felony,  provided  the  intent  has  been  to  commit  murder.  The 
attempt  to  administer  or  the  attempt  to  cause  to  be  administered  to,  or  to 
be  taken  by  any  person,  any  poison  or  other  destructive  thing,  with  the  like 
intent,  although  no  bodily  injury  be  effected,  is  also  a  felony  (s.  14).  If 
any  doubts  formerly  existed  whether  the  external  application  of  poisons, 
e.g.  by  wounds  or  ulcerated  surfaces,  would  be  included  in  the  words 
'  administering  or  taking,'  they  are  now  entirely  removed  by  the  Criminal 
Law  Consolidation  Act,  1861.  The  22nd  section  specially  applies  to  such 
an  offence,  and  the  15th  section  provides  that  '  Whosoever  shall,  by  any 
means  other  than  those  specified  in  any  of  the  preceding  sections  of  this 
Act,  attempt  to  commit  murder,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony.*  Under  the  same 
sect,  of  this  statute,  in  reference  to  attempted  poisoning,  some  offences  are 
comprised,  which  formerly  escaped  punishment :  '  Whosoever  shall  unlaw- 
fully apply  or  administer  to,  or  cause  to  be  taken  by,  or  attempt  to  apply 
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or  administer  to,  or  attempt  to  cause  to  be  administered  to  or  taken  by  any 
person,  any  chloroform,  laudanum,  or  other  stupefying  or  overpowering 
drug,  matter,  or  thing,  with  intent,  in  any  of  such  cases,  thereby  to 
enable  himself  or  any  other  person  to  commit,  or  with  intent,  &c.,  to  assist  || 
any  other  person  in  committing  any  indictable  offence,  shall  be  guilty 
of  felony.'  A  medical  man  was  charged  with  'attempting  to  cause  to 
be  administered  '  to  an  infant,  a  poisonous  dose  of  laudanum.  It  was 
stated  by  a  woman  who  nursed  the  child  that  the  accused  delivered  to  her 
two  bottles  containing  a  brown  liquid,  labelled  'one  teaspoonful  every  three 
hours,'  and  directed  her  to  give  it  to  the  child.  None  was  given.  Some 
months  after  the  death  of  the  child  fi-om  natural  causes,  this  charge  was 
raised,  and  the  bottles,  still  full  of  liquid,  were  produced  as  evidence  against 
the  accused.  On  analysis  the  prescribed  dose  contained  about  five  mininiB 
of  laudanum,  or  nearly  one  half-grain  of  opium — a  dose  likely  to  prove 
fatal  to  an  infant  only  a  month  old.  Assuming  the  statement  of  the  nurse 
who  made  the  charge  to  be  true,  the  only  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
prescription  of  such  a  dose  for  an  infant  by  a  medical  man,  M-^ould  be  that 
he  intended  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  child.  The  charge  fell  to  the  ground^ 
as  clear  proof  was  given  that  the  woman  who  made  it  was  not  to  believed 
on  her  oath,  and  that  it  had  originated  in  a  desire  to  extort  money. 

Poison  is  not  always  administered  with  intent  to  murder.  On  many 
occasions  it  has  been  mixed  with  food,  and  thus  administered  with  a  view 
to  injure  or  annoy  a  person.  Cantharides  have  been  thus  frequently  given, 
and  in  one  instance  (Nov.  1859)  eight  members  of  a  family  suffered  from 
severe  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  reason  of  the  wanton  administration  of 
this  drug.  In  April  1860,  several  members  of  a  family  suffered  from  severe 
sickness,  as  a  result  of  tobacco  having  been  put  into  water  contained  in  a 
teakettle ;  and  tai-tar  emetic  has  been  in  some  cases  dissolved  in  beer  or 
other  liquids  as  a  mere  frolic,  without  any  proved  or  probable  intention  or 
the  part  of  the  offender  to  destroy  life.  The  case  of  M'^ Mullen  (Liverpool 
Aut.  Ass.,  1856),  revealed  an  extensive  system  of  poisoning  in  the  northern 
counties,  in  which  tartar  emetic  was  the  substance  employed.  This  drug, 
mixed  with  cream  of  tartar,  was  openly  sold  by  druggists  under  the  name 
of  'quietness  powders,'  and  the  evidence  established  that  women  gave  these 
powders  to  their  husbands  with  a  view  to  cure  them  of  habits  of  drunken- 
ness. Hitherto,  when  the  intent  to  murder  had  not  been  proved,  the  | 
offender  had  escaped,  although  great  bodily  injury  might  have  been  done 
by  his  wanton  or  malicious  act.  Sect.  23,  24,  and  25  of  the  Consolidation 
Act,  c.  100,  provide  for  this  omission  : — 

'  23.  Whosoever  shall  unlawdPuUy  and  maliciously  administer  to,  or  cause 
to  be  administered  to  or  taken  by  any  other  person,  any  poison  or  other 
destructive  or  noxious  thing,  so  as  thereby  to  endanger  the  life  of  such 
person,  or  so  as  thereby  to  inflict  upon  such  person  any  grievous  bodily 
harm,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony.' 

'  24.  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  administer  to,  or  cause 
to  be  administered  to  or  taken  by  any  other  person,  any  poison  or  other 
destructive  or  noxious  thing,  with  intent  to  injure,  aggrieve,  or  annoy  such 
person,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.' 

'  25.  If,  upon  the  trial  of  any  person  charged  with  tlie  felony  above 
mentioned,  the  jury  shall  not  be  satisfied  that  such  person  is  guilty  thereof, 
but  shall  be  satisfied  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  misdemeanour  above 
mentioned,  then  and  in  every  such  case  the  jury  may  acquit  the  accused  of 
such  felony,  and  find  him  guilty  of  such  misdemeanour.' 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  words  of  the  statute  leave  the  question 
'  What  is  a  poison  ?  '  to  depend  upon  the  medical  evidence  adduced :  and 
in  order  to  include  all  substances  of  an  injurious  nature,  although  they 
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may  not  be  strictly  speaking  poisons,  the  words  '  destructive  ^  or  noxious 
thing  '  are  employed.  Hence,  on  these  occasions,  a  medical  witness  must 
be  prepared  to  prove  that  the  substance  was  either  a  poison  or  a  destruc- 
tive or  noxious  thing.  In  a  trial,  (Essex  Lent  Ass.  1850,  Beg.  v.  Hay- 
ward),  a  woman  was  charged  with  administering  white  precipitate  to  her 
husband,  with  intent  to  kill.  She  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  evidence  to  show  that  white  precipitate  was  either  a  poison  or  a 
destructive  thing.  It  is,  however,  placed  beyond  doubt  that  this  substance 
is  not  only  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  an  irritant  poison,  but 
of  destroying  human  life  ;  hence  this  acquittal  was  based  on  a  pure  mis- 
take. White  hellebore,  Lobelia  inflata,  and  Oil  of  turpentine,  have  been 
erroneously  pronounced  not  to  be  poisons  under  similar  circumstances; 
in  fact,  when  this  question  is  raised,  unless  the  medical  evidence  received 
by  a  Court  be  very  closely  investigated,  mistakes  may  arise,  owing  perhaps 
to  want  of  experience,  or  want  of  reflection,  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
the  question  is  put. 

•  The  quantity  of  a  poisonous  substance  found  in  an  article  of  food,  or 
in  a  dead  body,  does  not  affect  the  culpability  of  a  person  indicted  for 
administering  it.  In  the  case  of  Hartley  (C.  C.  0.  May  12,  1850),  in 
which  an  attempt  was  made  to  administer  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with 
coffee,  Oresswell,  J.,  stated — if  poison  be  administered  with  intent  to  murder, 
it  is  not  necessary  there  should  be  enough  in  the  article  administered  to 
cause  death.  If  any  poison  be  there,  and  the  intent  be  proved,  the  crime  of 
attempting  to  administer  poison  is  complete.  Erie,  J.,  ruled  to  the  same 
effect,  in  reference  to  the  discovery  of  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic  in  a 
dead  body  {Reg.  v.  Bacon,  Lincoln  Sum.  Ass.  1857).  In  Beg.  v.  South- 
gate  (Chelmsford  Lent  Ass.),  Parke,  B.,  said,  in  reply  to  an  objection  taken, 
it  was  quite  immaterial  to  define  or  prove  in  what  vehicle  a  poison  was 
given,  or  whether  it  was  administered  in  a  solid  or  liquid  state. 

This  question,  '  What  is  a  poison  ?  '  may  present  itself  under  another 
aspect.  In  Beg.  v.  Cluderay  (Exch.  Chamber,  Jan.  19,  1849),  the  prisoner 
was  indicted  for  administering  poison  with  intent  to  murder.  He  was 
proved  to  have  administered  to  a  child  nine  weeks  old,  two  berries  in 
the  husk,  of  Cocculus  Indicus,  and  the  berries  passed  through  the  body 
of  the  child  without  doing  any  injury.  It  was  submitted  for  the  prisoner, 
•that  being  in  the  husk,  they  could  not  be  considered  a  poison.  The  point 
was  reserved  by  Williams,  J.,  who  tried  the  case  at  York.  It  was  now 
contended  for  the  prisoner,  that  although  the  kernel  of  this  nut  was 
poisonous,  still  having  been  given  in  the  husk,  which  was  hard  of  digestion, 
it  could  not  be  considered  an  administering  of  poison  within  the  statute. 
The  Chief  Justice  said  the  Court  was  of  opinion  that,  when  a  man  admin- 
istered sometjaing  that  was  poison  with  intent  to  murder,  but  in  such  a 
way  that  it  did  not  act,  he  was  guilty.  Conviction  affirmed.  This  is  the 
only  reasonable  view  to  take  of  such  a  frivolous  objection.  The  seed  con- 
tams  the  poison,  but  the  husk  is  inert:  nevertheless  the  berry  as  a  whole 
must  be  regarded  as  a  poison. 

Deadly  Poison. — The  term  '  deadly '  can  be  applied  with  propriety  only 
to  those  poisons  which  may  prove  speedily  fatal  in  small  doses,  e.g.  prussic 
acid,  arsenic,  strychnine,  aconitine,  and  nicotine  ;  and  although  it  has 
been  used  m  indictments  in  reference  to  such  substances  as  blue  or  green 
•vitriol,  and  sal  volatile,  this  has  arisen  from  an  unnecessarily  strict 
adherence  to  old  legal  forms.  In  a  case  {Beg.  v.  Haydon,  Somerset  Spring 
Ass.  1845),  m  which  'spirit  of  hartshorn  '  was  thus  described  as  a  'deadly 
poison,  and  an  objection  was  taken  to  the  validity  of  the  indictment, 
Erie,  J  held  that  the  word  deadly  was  not  essential;  it  was  mere  surplus- 
-age  ('  Law  Times,'  April  12,  1845). 
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in  tfrl'lT''^/'-''^^«^'-r^''"  substance  administered  may  not  be  a  poison 
scored Ts  trb  ?^  "^'-y  be  j^op.^Jy^Z 

to  iTfe  h  '  ^   '  ""^T  1^  health  or  destructive 

T,owd«r./  1         examples  of  substances  of  this  description  in  iron-filin  Js 
powdered  glass  sponge,  pms  and  needles,  and  such  like  bodies,  whi^ch 
have  been  administered  with  the  wilful  design  of  injuring,  and  haTe  on 
various  occasions  given  rise  to  criminal  charges.    In  cases  of  this  kind 
the  legal  guilt  of  a  prisoner  may  often  depend  on  the  meaning  assigned  bv^ 
a  medical  witness  to  the  words  destructive  thing.  Thus,  to  take  an  examnle 
hqmd  mercury  might  be  poured  down  the  throat  of  an  infant,  with  the 
de hberate  intention  to  destroy  it.    A  question  of  a  purely  medical  nature 
will  then  arise,  whether  mercury  be  a  '  destructive  thing '  or  not  •  and  the 
conviction  of  a  prisoner  will  probably  depend  on  the  answer.    Should  a 
difference  of  opinion  exist,  the  prisoner  will  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt. 

Lifluence  of  Habit  on  Poisons.— Bahit,  it  is  well  known,  diminishes  the 
effect  ot  certain  poisons  :  thus  it  is  that  opium,  when  frequentlv  taken  bv 
a  person,  loses  some  of  its  effect  for  a  time,  and  requires  to  be  administered 
m  a  much  larger  dose.  Indeed,  confirmed  opium-eaters  have  been  enabled 
to  take  at  once  a  quantity  of  the  drug  which  would  have  killed  them, 
had  they  commenced  with  it  in  the  first  instance.  Even  infants  and 
children,  who  are  well  known  to  be  especially  susceptible  of  the  effects  of 
opmni,  and  are  liable  to  be  poisoned  by  small  doses,  may,  by  the  inEuence 
of  habit,  be  brought  to  take  the  drug  in  very  large  quantities.  This 
is  well  illustrated  by  a  statement  made  by  Grainger  ('Rep.  of  the 
Children's  Employment  Commis.')  It  appears  that  the  system  of  drugging 
children  with  opium  in  the  factory  districts  at  that  time  commenced 
soon  after  birth;  and  the  dose  was  gradually  increased  until  the  child 
could  take  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  at  once.  This  had 
the  effect  of  throwing  it  into  a  lethargic  stupor.  Healthy  children  of  the 
same  age  would  be  killed  by  a  dose  of  five  drops.  The  same  influence 
of  habit  is  manifested  more  or  less  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  morphia,  strychnine,  and  other  alkaloids.  Christison  has 
remarked  that  this  influence  is  chiefly  confined  to  poisons  derived  from 
the  organic  kingdom :  it  is  so  limited  with  regard  to  mineral  substances 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  except  with  respect  to  arsenic  and 
corrosive  sublimate.  There  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  human  being 
has  accustomed  himself,  by  habit,  to  take  arsenic  daily  in  doses  that 
would  prove  poisonous  to  the  generality  of  adults. 

In  reference  to  the  Styrian  practice  of  arsenic-eating,  Roscoe  has 
published  a  case  in  which,  according  to  information  supplied  to  him,  a 
Styrian  took  in  one  day  four  and  a  half  grains  of  white  arsenic,  and  on 
the  day  following  five  and  a  half  grains,  crushing  the  mineral  between  his 
teeth  and  swallowing  it.  The  day  after  he  had  swallowed  the  second  dose, 
the  man  left  the  place  in  his  usual  health,  and  there  is  no  further  record 
of  him.  Knapp  states  that  a  man  once  took  in  his  presence  seven  and 
a  half  grains  of  arsenic  ;  it  did  not  produce  the  slightest  visible  influence 
on  his  feelings.  A  portion  of  his  urine  passed  on  the  same  and  the 
following  day  was  examined  by  Marsh's  process,  and  it  was  found  to 
contain  arsenic.  ('  Ed.  Month.  Jour.'  Jan.  1869,  p.  669.)  Other  cases 
of  a  similar  kind  are  related  by  C.  Maclagan,  in  the  same  journal,  Sept. 
1864,  p.  200.  He  saw  one  man  swallow  between  four  and  five  grains  of 
arsenic  in  powder.  This  man  had  been  accustomed  to  take  it  for  a  year, 
beginning  with  small  doses  ;  he  did  not  suffer  from  any  bad  effects.  A 
man,  set.  46,  swallowed  six  grains  of  arsenic,  washing  it  doAvn  with  cold 
water.    Arsenic  was  detected  in  the  urine  about  an  houi'  after  the  poison 
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„„o  swallowed;  but  as  they  were  habitual  arsenic-eaters,  it  is  probable 
tilmt  the  eliminated  arsenic  may  have  been  of  longer  date.  _ 

That  such  cases  as  these  are  of  an  exceptional  nature  is  proved  by  a 
case  communicated  to  the  'Ed.  Med.  Jour.'  1864,  p.  116,  by  Parkes,  of 
Halifax    A  man  who  had  carried  on  the  practice  of  arsenic-eating  tor 
three  or  four  years  suffered  from  all  the  symptoms  of  arsenical  cachexia. 
He  sank  nnder  this  practice,  and  after  death  the  nsual  appearances  of 
chronic  poisoning  by  this  substance  were  found.    A  chemical  analysis 
showed  only  slight  traces  of  arsenic  in  the  liver,  and  none  m  the  stomach. 
Eabit  appears  to  have  usually  so  little  influence  on  this  substance  nnder 
the  most  careful  medicinal  use  in  this  country,  that  the  author  believes 
no  medical  practitioner  has  ever  succeeded  m  causing  a  patient  to  take 
a  lethal  quantity,  two  grains  at  a  dose.    Hunt  fixed  the  maximum  dose  at 
one  grain  (two  drachms  of  Fowler's  solution).    In  Roscoe's  informant  s 
case,  the  man  swallowed,  in  two  doses,  on  two  successive  days,  a  quantity 
of  arsenic  equivalent  to  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  Fowler's  mineral  solution, 
i.e.  sufficient  to  kill  five  adults.    There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  in  assign- 
ing the  alleged  tolerance  of  this  poison  merely  to  habit.    Roscoe  quotes 
from  Schafer,  '  a  most  important  case  of  the  administration  of  no  less 
than  555  grains  of  arsenic  to  a  horse  in  twenty-three  days,  without  any 
evil  effects  being  produced.'     It  is  not  stated  that  the  animal  began  to 
take  arsenic  in  early  life  ;  and  habit  could  have  had  but  little  influence  in 
three  weeks  on  the  large  quantity  here  given,  even  admitting  that  small 
doses  were  given  at  first,  and  that  these  were  gradually  increased.  As 
no  evil  elfects  were  produced,  the  only  inference  is,  that  by  some  speciality 
of  organization,  arsenic  was  not  a  poison  to  this  animal.    There  are  on 
record  several  instances  of  human  beings  having  recovered  from  very 
large  doses. 

Roscoe's  pamphlet  satisfactorily  shows  that  symptoms  of  acute  poison- 
ing, gastro-enteritis  and  death,  are  sooner  or  later  the  results  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  dangerous  practice  in  Styria.  It  would  be  difficult  to  persuade 
an  English  peasant,  however  ill-educated,  that  he  could  safely  put  into 
his  daily  food  a  substance  which  he  used  for  destroying  vermin, — or  an 
English  woman,  that  she  could  safely  take,  to  improve  her  personal  attrac- 
tions, a  mineral  which  pregnant  women  were  in  the  habit  of  using  to 
procure  abortion. 

The  alleged  impunity  of  the  Styrians  in  the  habitual  use  of  arsenic, 
may  be  occasionally  quoted  to  explain  the  detection  of  the  poison  in  a 
dead  body  or  a  motive  for  its  purchase  ;  but  no  scientific  vritness  who  has 
seen  anything  of  the  operation  of  arsenic  in  this  country  can  allow  these 
statements  to  influence  his  opinion  of  its  effects  on  human  beings. 

The  only  form  in  which  the  author  has  known  the  question  of  habit  to  be 
seriously  raised  in  medical  jurisprudence  is  this  :  whether,  while  the  more 
prominent  effects  of  a  poison  are  thereby  diminished,  the  insidious  or 
latent  effects  on  the  constitution  are  at  the  same  time  counteracted.  The 
answer  is  of  some  importance  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  life-insurance  : 
-—for  the  concealment  of  the  practice  of  opium-eating  by  a  person  whose 
life  was  insured,  has  already  given  rise  to  an  action,  in  which  medical 
evidence  on  this  subject  was  rendered  necessary.  As  a  general  principle, 
we  must  admit  that  habit  cannot  altogether  counteract  the  insidious  effects 
of  poisons ;  and  that  the  practice  of  taking  them  is  liable  to  give  rise  to 
disease  or  to  impair  health.    (See  case  by  Parkes,  supra). 

Influence  of  Idiosyncras7j. —-Idioajncrsisj  differs  from  habit :— it  does 
not,  hke  habit,  diminish  the  effect  of  a  poison :  for  it  is  not  commonly 
found  that  any  particular  state  of  body  is  a  safeguard  against  the  effects 
of  these  powerful  agents.    Some  constitutions  are  observed  to  be  much 
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more  affected  than  others  by  certain  poisons  :  thus  opium,  arsenic 
mercury,  lead,  and  antimony  are  substances  of  this  description,  and  thi^ 
clitterence  in  their  effect  is  asccibed  to  idiosyncrasy.  Christison  mentions 
an  instance,  m  which  a  gentleman  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  opium, 
TU-  ^^^^'^^  an  ounce  of  laudanum  without  any  effect.  ('On  Poison.')' 
ihis  form  of  idiosyncrasy  is  very  rare.  Certain  substances  generally 
reputed  harmless,  and,  indeed,  used  as  articles  of  food,  are  observed 
to  alfect  some  persons  like  poisons.  This  is  the  case  with  pork,  certain 
kinds  of  shell-fish,  and  edible  mushrooms.  There  may  be  nothing  poison- 
ous m  the  food  itself;  but  it  acts  as  a  poison  in  particular  constitutions 
— whether  from  its  being  in  these  cases  a  poison  per  se,  or  rendered 
so  by  changes  during  the  process  of  digestion,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The 
subject  of  idiosyncrasy  is  of  importance  in  a  medico-legal  view  when 
symptoms  resembling  those  of  poisoning,  follow  a  meal  consisting  of  a 
particular  kind  of  food.  In  such  a  case,  without  a  knowledge  of  this 
peculiar  condition,  we  might  hastily  attribute  to  poison,  effects  which 
were  really  due  to  another  cause.  It  would  appear  that  in  some  instances 
idiosyncrasy  may  be  acquired— i.e.  a  person  who,  at  one  period  of  his  life, 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  partaking  of  a  particular  kind  of  food  without 
injury,  may  find  at  another  period  that  it  will  disagree  with  him.  When 
pork  has  been  disused  as  an  article  of  diet  for  many  years,  it  cannot 
always  be  resumed  with  impunity.  In  cases  in  which  the  powers  of  life 
have  become  enfeebled  by  age,  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  poisons 
is  increased;  thus  aged  persons  may  be  killed  by  comparatively  small 
doses  of  arsenic  and  opium.  Cases  of  acquired  idiosyncrasy  are  very  rare ; 
it  appears  to  be,  if  we  may  so  apply  the  term,  a  congenital  condition. 
There  are,  however,  certain  diseases  which  appear  to  confer  a  power  of 
supporting  large  and  even  poisonous  doses  of  some  substances.  Very- 
large  doses  of  opium  have  been  taken  mthout  producing  dangerous 
symptoms  by  persons  labouring  under  tetanus  and  hydrophobia.  This 
condition  is  called  tolerance.  It  has  been  also  witnessed  in  diseases  of  the 
lungs  in  reference  to  the  use  of  antimonial  medicines. 

Classification  op  Poisons. — Poisons  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
according  to  their  mode  of  action  on  the  system  ;  namely,  Irritants  and 
Neurotics,  as  the  special  action  of  the  latter  is  to  affect  directly  one  or 
more  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  No  satisfactory  classitication  has, 
however,  hitherto  been  proposed. 

Irritants. — The  irritants  are  possessed  of  these  common  characters. 
When  taken  in  ordinary  doses,  they  occasion  speedily  violent  vomiting 
and  purging.  The  symptoms  are  either  accompanied  or  followed  by  pain 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  peculiar  effects  of  the  poison  are 
manifested  chiefly  on  these  organs,  which,  as  their  name  implies,  they 
irritate  and  inflame.  Many  substances  belonging  to  this  class  of  poisons 
possess  corrosive  properties ;  such  as  the  strong  mineral  acids,  caustic 
alkalies,  bromine,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  others.  These,  in  the  act  of 
swallowing,  are  commonly  accompanied  by  an  acrid  or  burning  taste, 
extending  from  the  mouth  down  the  gullet  to  the  stomach.  Some  irritants 
do  not  possess  any  corrosive  action — of  which  we  have  examples  in  arsenic, 
the  poisonous  salts  of  barium,  lead  carbonate,  and  cantharides  ;  these  are 
often  called  pure  irritants.  They  exert  no  destructive  chemical  action 
on  the  tissues  with  which  they  come  in  contact ;  they  simply  irritate  and 
inflame  them. 

Difference  between  corrosive  and  irritant  Poisons, — As  a  result  of  the 
action  of  corrosive  poisons,  symptoms  are  commonly  manifested  immediately, 
because  mere  contact  produces  the  destruction  of  a  part.    In  the  action  of 
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the  purely  irritant  poisons,  tlie  symptoms  are  generally  -^re^l^w^y 
manifested,  rarely  showing  themselves  nntil  at  least  half  an  ^our^as 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  swallowmg  the  substance  Of 
exceptions  to  this  remark  ;  for  sometimes  irritants  act  ^^^^^^^^ J^^^^^ 
rarely  with  the  rapidity  of  corrosive  poisons  It  is  ^J^P^^^ff  ^^^^^ 
practical  view,  to  ascertain  whether,  m  an  unknown  case,  "^e  poison 
which  a  person  requiring  immediate  treatment  may  have  swallowed  is 

irritant  or  corrosive.    This  may  be  commonly  Jted  sub^^^^^^^^ 

of  the  time  at  which  the  symptoms  appeared  after  the  suspected  s^^^stance 
was  taken.  We  may  thus  often  easily  distinguish  l>et^^^^^;^/f;;i°; 
poisoning  from  arsenic  and  one  from  corrosive  sublimate^  /  niL^fa 
another  point  which  may  be  noticed.  As  the  eo^rosive  substance  exe^te^ 
decidedly  chemical  action,  an  exaipination  of  the  mouth  and  throat  may 
enable  us  in  some  cases  to  solve  the  question.  .         ,      •     „  ^.-uinT, 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  there  are  many  irritant  poisons  which 
have  no  corrosive  properties,  but  every  corrosive  may  act  as  an  irritant. 
Thus  the  action  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  that  of  an  irritant  poison,  as, 
while  it  destroys  some  parts  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
it  irritates  and'inflames  others.    So  again  most  corrosive  poisons  may  lose 
their  corrosive  properties  by  dilution  with  water,  and  then  they  act  simply 
as  irritants.    This  is  the  case  with  the  mineral  acids,  and  bromine,  in 
some  instances,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  an  irritant  poison  possesses 
corrosive  properties  or  not.    Thus  oxalic  acid  acts  immediately,  ana 
blanches  and  softens  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat;  but 
the  author  has  not  met  with  any  decided  marks  of  chemical  corrosion 
produced  by  it  in  the  stomach  or  viscera.    Irritant  poisons,  for  the  most 
part,  belong  to  the  mineral  kingdom ;  and  they  may  be  divided  into  the 
Non-metallic  and  Metallic  irritants.    There  are  a  few  derived  from  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom;  but  these,  if  we  except  cantharides,  are 
not  often  employed  criminaUy.    Some  of  the  gases  likewise  belong  to  the 
class  of  irritant  poisons. 

Neurotics. — Neurotic  poisons  act  upon  the  nervous  system.  Either 
immediately  or  some  time  after  the  poison  has  been  swallowed,  the  patient 
sulTers  from  headache,  giddiness,  numbness,  paralysis,  stupor,  and  ^  in 
some  instances  convulsions.  They  have  not,  as  a  rule,  an  acrid  burning 
taste  like  the  corrosive  irritants  ;  and  they  only  occasionally  give  rise 
to  vomiting  or  purging.  When  these  symptoms  follow  the  ingestion  of 
the  poison  into  the  stomach,  the  effect  may  sometimes  be  ascribed  either 
to  the  form  or  quantity  in  which  it  has  been  taken,  and  the  mechanic^ 
effect  on  the  stomach  thereby  produced,  or  to  the  poison  being  combined 
with  some  irritating  substance,  such  as  alcohol.  The  pure  narcotics  are 
not  found  to  irritate  or  inflame  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Notwithstanding  the  well-defined  boundary  thus  apparently  existing 
between  these  two  classes  of  poisons,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
substances  arranged  in  each  class  always  act  in  the  manner  indicated. 
Some  irritants  have  been  observed  to  affect  the  brain  or  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  this  may  be  either  a  primary  or  a  secondary  consequence  of  their 
action.  Arsenic  and  oxalic  acid,  although  classed  as  irritants,  have  in 
some  instances  given  vise  to  symptoms  closely  resembling  those  of  narcotic 
poisoning ;  namely,  coma,  paralysis,  and  tetanic  convulsions.  In  a  case 
of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  which  occurred  to  Morehead,  the  symptoms 
of  narcotism  were  so  strongly  marked,  that  it  was  believed  at  first  the 
man  had  taken  a  narcotic.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  43,  p.  1055.)  Cases  of 
poisoning  by  arsenic  have  been  met  with  in"  which  there  was  paralysis 
of  the  limbs,  with  an  entire  absence  of  purging.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
a  case  of  poisoning  by  a  large  dose  of  opium,  there  was  an  absence 
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of  the  usual  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance,  and  the  presence  of  others 
resembling   those  of  irritant  poisoning— namely,  pain  and  vomiting 
i  bus,  then,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  the  idea  that 
the  symptoms  are  always  clearly  indicative  of  the  kind  of  poison  taken 
ihe  narcotic  chiefly  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.     Some  of  the 
poisonous  gases  and  vapours,  nevertheless,  possess  a  narcotic  action. 

Some  poisons  have  a  compound  action.  They  are  chiefly  derived 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  At  variable  periods  after  they  have  been 
swallowed,  they  give  rise  to  vomiting  and  purging,  like  irritants  ;  and 
sooner  or  later  produce  stupor,  coma,  paralysis,  and  convulsions,  owing 
to  their  efPects  on  the  nervous  system.  In  the  state  of  vegetables,  as 
leaves,  seeds,  or  roots,  they  possess  the  property,  like  irritants,  of  irritating 
and  inflaming  the  stomach  and  bowels.  As  familiar  examples  we  may 
point  to  nux  vomica,  monkshood,  hemlock,  and  poisonous  mushrooms. 
These  poisons  are  very  numerous,  embracing  a  large  variety  of  well- 
known  vegetable  substances.  The  fact  of  the  symptoms  occurring  after 
a  meal  at  which  some  suspicious  vegetables  may  have  been  eaten,  coupled 
with  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  themselves,  will  often  indicate  the  class 
to  which  the  poison  belongs.  Some  of  these  poisons  have  a  hot  acrid  taste ; 
others,  like  aconite,  produce  a  sense  of  numbness  or  tingling,  while  others 
again  have  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  as  nux  vomica,  strychnine,  veratrine, 
and  picrotoxin.    Strychnine  may  be  regarded  as  a  pure  spinal  poison. 

In  the  description  of  poisons  no  systematic  classification  can  be  con- 
sistently followed. 


CHAPTER  11. 

EVIDENCE  OP  POISONING  IN  THE  LIVING  SUBJECT — ACTION  OP  POISONS  INCREASED 
OR  DIMINISHED  BY  DISEASE — SYMPTOMS  CONNECTED  WITH  FOOD  OH  MEDICINE 
— SEVERAL  PERSONS  ATTACKED  SIMULTANEOUSLY — EVIDENCE  PROM  THE 
DETECTION  OP  POISON  IN  THE  POOD. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  evidence  of  poisoning  in  the  living  subject. 
To  the  practitioner  the  diagnosis  of  a  case  of  poisoning  is  of  great  im- 
portance, as  by  mistaking  the  symptoms  produced  by  a  poison  for  those 
arising  from  natural  disease,  he  may  omit  to  employ  the  remedial  measures 
which  have  been  found  efficacious  in  counteracting  its  effects,  and  thus  lead 
to  the  certain  death  of  the  patient.  To  a  medical  jurist  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  symptoms  furnishes  the  chief  evidence'  of  poisoning,  in  those  cases  in 
which  persons  are  charged  with  the  malicious  and  unlawful  administration 
of  poison.  The  symptoms  produced  during  life,  constitute  also  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  evidence  in  those  instances  in  which  a  poison  proves 
fatal.  At  present,  however,  we  will  suppose  the  case  to  be,  that  poison 
has  been  taken  and  the  patient  sui-vives.  Most  writers  on  toxicology 
have  laid  down  certain  characters  whereby  it  is  said  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing may  be  distinguished  from  those  of  disease. 

1.  In  poisoning,  the  sym,ptoms  appear  sttddenly,  ivMle  the  person  is  in 
health. — It  is  the  common  character  of  most  poisons,  when  taken  in  the 
large  doses  in  which  they  are  usually  administered  with  criminal  intent,  to 
produce  serious  symptoms,  either  immediately  or  within  a  very  short 
period  after  they  have  been  swallowed.  Their  operation,  under  such  circum- 
stances, cannot  be  suspended,  and  then  manifest  itself  after  an  indefinite 
interval ;  although  this  was  formerly  a  matter  of  universal  belief,  and 
gave  rise  to  many  absurd  accounts  of  what  was  termed  slow  poisoning. 
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The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  nicotine,  prussic  acid,  oxalic  acid  or 
the  salts  of  strychnine,  appear  immediately  or  generally  within  a  few 
minutes  after  the  poison  has  been  swallowed.  In  an  exceptional  case, 
S  which  the  dose  of  prussic  acid  was  small,  and  insufficient  to  produce 
death,  the  poison  was  supposed  by  the  patient  not  to  have  begun  to  act 
until  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  minutes.  ('  Ed.  Med^ and  Surg.  Joum.  vol. 
59  p  72)  The  symptoms  caused  by  arsenic  and  other  irritants,  and 
indeed,  by  all  poisons  generally,  are  commonly  manifested  in  from  half 
an  hour  to  an  hour.  It  is  rare  that  the  appearance  of  symptoms  is  pro- 
tracted  for  two  hours,  except  under  certain  peculiar  states  of  the  system. 
It  is  said  that  some  neurotic  poisons,  such  as  the  poisonous  mushrooms, 
may  remain  in  the  stomach  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  without  giving 
rise  to  symptoms  ;  and  this  is  also  affirmed  to  be  the  case  with  some 
animal  irritants,  such  as  decayed  meat ;  but  with  regard  to  the  first  point, 
it  has  been  shown  by  Peddie  that  mushrooms  have  produced  symptoms 
in  half  an  hour ;  and  a  case  has  fallen  under  the  author's  own  observation, 
in  which  the  symptoms  from  noxious  animal  food  came  on  withm  as  short 
a  time  after  the  meal,  as  is  commonly  observed  in  irritant  poisoning  by 
mineral  substances.  In  cases  of  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  no  obvious 
symptoms  have  occurred  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  days. 

Influence  of  disease.— A  diseased  state  of  the  body  may  render  a  person 
comparatively  insusceptible  of  the  action  of  certain  poisons,  while  m  other 
instances  it  may  increase  their  action,  and  render  them  fatal  in  snaall 
doses.  In  dysentery  and  tetanus  a  person  may  take,_  without  being 
materially  affected,  a  quantity  of  opium  sufficient  to_  kill  an  adult  in 
average  health.  In  mania,  cholera,  hysteria,  and  delirium  tremens,  large 
doses  of  opium  may  be  borne  with  comparative  impunity.  In  a  case 
of  hemiplegia,  a  woman,  set.  29,  took  for  six  days,  three  grains  of  strychnine 
daily  without  injurious  consequences— the  dose  having  been  gradually 
raised  ('  Gaz.  Med.'  Mai  1845)  ;  while  one  grain  of  strychnine  is  commonly 
regarded  as  a  fatal  dose  to  a  healthy  adult.  In  a  case  of  tetanus,  Dupuy- 
tren  gave  more  than  two  ounces  of  opium  at  a  dose  (60  grammes), 
without  serious  consequences.  Persons  affected  with  tetanus  are  not 
easily  salivated  by  mercury.  This  morbid  state  appears  to  create  the 
power  of  resisting  the  ordinary  effects  of  poisons.  The  effect  of  certain 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  of  habit,  either  in  retarding 
the  appearance  of  symptoms  or  in  blunting  the  operation  of  a  poison,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  appreciate ;  they  are  cases  which  can  present  no  practical 
difficulty  to  a  medical  jurist.  On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  diseased 
states  of  the  system,  there  may  be  an  increased  susceptibility  of  the  action 
of  poison.  Thus,  in  those  persons  who  have  a  disposition  to  apoplexy, 
a  small  dose  of  opium  may  act  more  quickly  and  prove  fatal.  In  a 
person  labouring  under  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  there 
would  be  an  increased  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  arsenic,  antimony, 
or  other  irritants.  In  debility  from  any  cause  these  mineral  substances 
would  also  act  injuriously  even  in  ordinary  doses.  Antimony  is  a  most 
powerful  depressant,  and  might,  by  its  effect  on  the  heart,  cause  death 
by  syncope.  The  influence  of  disease  in  increasing  the  operation  of 
poison,  has  been  noticed  in  cases  of  diseased  kidney  (granular  degenera- 
tion), in  which  small  doses  of  mercury  have  produced  severe  salivation, 
leading  to  exhaustion  and  death.  In  diseases  of  the  lungs  affecting 
aged  persons,  opium  in  full  medicinal  doses  has  been  observed  to  exert 
a  poisonous  action.  The  effect  of  the  drug  appears  to  be  intensified 
by  the  disease.  This  observation  applies  equally  to  morphia.  Chloro- 
form vapour  in  ordinary  quantity  has  been  found  to  produce  fatal 
effects  in  cases  in  which  there  was  latent  disease  of  the  heart  or  of  the 
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coronary  arteries.  A  fatty  condition  of  the  muscular  tissue  leading  to 
great  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  is  thought  to  be  favourable  to 
death  by  syncope,  under  the  use  of  chloroform.  A  knowledge  of  these 
facts  is  of  importance  in  reference  to  charges  of  malapraxis  when  death 
has  arisen  from  ordinary  or  extraordinary  doses  of  medicines,  administered 
to  persons  labouring  under  disease.  In  such  cases  another  mode  of 
treatment  should  be  substituted,  or  a  smaller  dose  than  usual  given,  and 
its  effects  carefully  watched.  In  some  instances,  however,  full  and  large 
doses  of  powerful  drugs  have  been  recklessly  given,  and  when  a  fatal 
result  has  followed,  there  has  been  a  strong  disposition  to  refer  death  to 
the  supposed  disease,  of  which,  however,  sometimes  no  trace  could  be 
found  in  the  body. 

Symptoms  appear  during  a  state  of  health. — Symptoms  of  poisoning 
manifest  themselves  in  a  person  while  in  a  state  of  perfect  health,  without 
any  apparent  cause.  This  rule  is  of  course  open  to  numerous  exceptions, 
because  the  person  on  whose  life  an  attempt  has  been  made,  may  be  actually 
labouring  under  disease ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  the  symptoms 
may  be  so  obscure  as  often  to  disarm  all  suspicion.  When  poison  is 
secretly  given  in  medicine,  a  practitioner  is  very  liable  to  be  deceived, 
especially  when  the  disease  under  which  the  person  is  labouring  is  of  an 
acute  nature,  and  has  been  attended  by  symptoms  of  disorder  in  the 
alimentary  canal.  Several  cases  of  poisoning  have  occurred  in  which 
arsenic  was  criminally  substituted  for  or  mixed  with  medicine,  and  given  to 
persons  while  labouring  under  a  disorder  of  the  bowels.  We  are,  however,  , 
justified  in  saying,  with  respect  to  this  character  of  poisoning,  that  when 
in  a  previously  healthy  person,  violent  vomiting  and  purging  occur 
suddenly  and  without  any  assignable  cause,  such  as  pregnancy,  disease,  or 
indiscretion  in  diet,  to  account  for  them,  there  is  strong  reason  to  suspect 
that  irritant  poison  has  been  taken.  When  the  person  is  already  labouring 
under  disease,  we  must  be  especially  watchful  on  the  occurrence  of  any 
sudden  change  in  the  character  or  violence  of  the  symptoms,  unless  such 
change  can  be  easily  accounted  for  on  common  or  well-known  medical 
principles.  In  most  cases  of  criminal  poisoning  we  meet  with  alarming 
symptoms  without  any  obvious  or  sufficient  natural  causes  to  explain  them. 
The  practitioner  will  of  course  be  aware  that  there  are  certain  diseases 
which  are  liable  to  occur  suddenly  in  healthy  people,  the  exact  cause  of 
which  may  not  at  first  sight  be  apparent ;  therefore  this  criterion  is  only 
one  out  of  many  on  which  a  medical  opinion  should  be  founded. 

2.  Iv,  poisoning  the  symptoms  appear  soon  after  a  meal  or  soon  after  some 
hind  of  food  or  medicine  has  heen  taken. — This  is  by  far  the  most  important 
character  of  poisoning  in  the  living  body.  It  has  been  already  stated  that 
most  poisons  begin  to  operate  within  about  an  hour  after  they  have  been 
swallowed ;  and  although  there  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  remark,  yet 
they  occur  under  circumstances  easily  to  be  appreciated  by  a  practitioner. 
Thus,  then,  it  follows  that,  supposing  the  symptoms  under  which  a  person 
is  labouring,  to  depend  on  poison,  the  substance  has  most  probably  been 
swallowed,  either  in  food  or  medicine,  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  pre- 
viously. It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  cases  may  occur  in  which  the 
poison  has  not  been  introduced  by  the  mouth.  Oil  of  vitriol  and  other 
corrosive  liquids  have  been  thrown  up  the  rectum  in  injections,  and  have 
thus  caused  death ;  the  external  application  of  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  cantharides  to  ulcerated  surfaces  has  destroyed  life.  In  one  case, 
arsenic  was  introduced  into  the  vagina  of  a  female,  and  she  died  m  five 
days  under  all  the  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning.  (Schneider,  '  Ann. 
der  ges.  Staatsarzneik.'  i.  229.)  Such  cases  are  rare,  but,  nevertheless, 
the  certainty  that  they  have  occurred,  where  their  appearance  could  hardly 
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have  been  anticipated,  shows  that  in  a  STispicions  case  a  practitioner  should 
not  deny  the  fact  of  poisoning,  merely  because  it  may  be  proved  that  the 
person  could  not  have  taken  poison  in  the  usual  way,  by  the  mouth. 
Ao-ain,  persons  may  be  destroyed  by  the  vapours  of  ether,  chloroform, 
prussic  acid,  or  other  powerful  volatile  poisons,  introduced  into  the  body 
through  the  lungs.  Such  a  mode  of  suicide,  or  murder,  might  disarm 
suspicion,  fi'om  the  fact  of  no  noxious  material  being  found  in  the  stomach. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  the  circumstances  to  have  been  such  that 
these  secret  means  of  destruction  could  not  have  been  resorted  to,  and  that 
the  substance  is  one  of  those  most  commonly  selected  by  a  murderer,  such 
as  arsenic,  tartar  emetic,  oxalic  acid,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  then  we  may 
expect  that  this  character  of  poisoning  will  be  made  evident  to  us,  and  that 
something  must  have  been  swallowed  by  the  patient  shortly  before  the 
alarming  symptoms  appeared.  By  observations  attentively  made,  it  may 
be  in  our  power  to  connect  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms  with  the  use  of 
a  particular  article  of  food,  and  thus  indirectly  lead  to  the  detection  of  a 
criminal.  Supposing  that  many  hours  have  passed  since  food  or  medicine 
was  taken  by  the  patient,  without  any  efFect  ensuing — it  is  probable  that 
the  symptoms  are  due  to  natural  causes  and  not  to  poison.  When  symptoms 
resembling  those  of  poisoning  speedily  follow  the  ingestion  of  food  or 
medicine,  there  is,  however,  reasonable  ground  for  suspicion ;  but  caution 
should  be  observed  in  drawing  inferences,  since  the  most  extraordinary 
coincidences  sometimes  present  themselves.  In  the  case  of  Sir  Theodosius 
Boughtov,  who  was  poisoned  by  his  brother-in-law,  Donellan,  in  1781,  the 
fact  of  alarming  symptoms  coming  on  in  two  minutes  after  the  deceased  had 
swallowed  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  simple  medicinal  draught,  was  most 
important  as  evidence  against  the  prisoner.  There  is  no  doubt  that  laurel- 
water  had  been  substituted  for  the  medicine  by  the  prisoner,  and  that  this 
had  caused  the  symptoms  which  preceded  death.  The  practice  of  substi- 
tuting poisonous  mixtures  for  medicinal  draughts  or  powders  is  by  no  means 
unusual,  although  it  might  be  supposed  to  indicate  a  degree  of  refinement 
and  knowledge  not  commonly  to  be  found  among  criminals.  Medical 
practitioners  are  thus  apt  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  the  following  case, 
related  by  a  deceased  judge,  will  serve  as  a  caution: — An  apothecary 
prepared  a  draught,  into  which  another  person  put  poison,  intending 
thereby  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  patient  for  whom  the  medicine  was 
prescribed.  The  patient,  not  liking  the  taste  of  the  draught,  and  thinking 
there  was  something  siispicious  about  it,  sent  it  back  to  the  apothecary, 
who,  knowing  the  ingredients  of  which  he  had  composed  it,  and  wishing  to 
prove  to  his  patient  that  he  had  done  nothing  wrong,  drank  it  himself,  and 
died  -from  the  effects.  He  was  thus  the  unconscious  agent  of  his  own 
death ;  and  though  the  draught  was  intended  for  another,  the  party  who 
poisoned  it  was  held  guilty  of  murder. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  occurrence  of  symptoms  resembling  those 
produced  by  poisoning,  soon  after  food  or  medicine  has  been  taken  may 
be  a  pure  coincidence.  In  such  a  case,  poison  is  always  suspected  by  the 
vulgar  ;  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  a  medical  jurist  to  guard  against  the 
encouragement  of  such  a  suspicion,  until  he  has  strong  grounds  to  believe 
it  to  be  well  founded.  No  public  retractation  or  apology  can  ever  make 
amends  for  the  injury  which  may  in  this  way  be  inflicted  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  another ;  for  those  who  hear  the  accusation  may  never  hear  the 
defence.  In  all  such  cases,  a  practitioner  may  entertain  a  suspicion,  but, 
until  confirmed  by  facts,  he  should  avoid  expressing  it  or  giving  it  publicity! 
When  death  is  not  a  consequence,  it  is  difficult  to  clear  up  such  cases j 
except  by  the  aid  of  a  chemical  analysis ;  but  this,  as  we  know,  is  not 
always  applicable.    If  death  ensue,  the  real  cause  is  usually  apparent 
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and  a  suspicion  of  poisoning  is  thus  often  removed  by  an  examination 
of  the  body. 

3.  In  poisoning,  when  several  partake  at  the  same  time  of  the  same  food  or 
medicine  {mixed  loith  poison),  all  suffer  from  similar  symptoms.— This 
character  of  poisoning  cannot  always  be  procured ;  but  it  furnishes  good 
evidence  of  the  fact  when  it  exists.  Thus,  supposing  that  after  a  meal 
made  by  several  persons  from  the  same  dish,  only  one  suffers,  the  sus- 
picion of  poisoning  is  considerably  weakened.  The  poisoned  article  of 
food  may  be  detected  by  observing  whether  they  who  suffer  under  any 
symptoms  of  poisoning,  have  partaken  of  one  particular  solid  or  liquid 
in  common.  In  a  case  of  accidental  poisoning  at  a  dinner-party,  a 
medical  man  who  was  present  observed  that  those  who  suffered  had  taken 
port-wine  only:  the  contents  of  the  bottle  were  examined,  and  found 
to  be  a  saturated  solution  of  arsenic  in  wine.  In  general,  considerable 
reliance  may  be  placed  upon  this  character,  because  it  is  improbable  that 
any  common  cause  of  disease  should  suddenly  attack  with  violent  symptoms 
of  a  similar  kind  many  healthy  persons  at  the  same  time,  and  within  a 
short  period  after  having  partaken  of  food  together.  We  must  beware 
of  supposing  that,  when  poison  is  really  present,  all  will  be  attacked  with 
precisely  similar  symptoms  ;  because  there  are  many  circumstances  which 
may  modify  their  nature  and  progress.  In  general  that  person  who  has 
partaken  most  freely  of  the  poisoned  dish  will  suifer  most  severely ;  but 
even  this  does  not  always  follow.  There  is  a  well-known  case,  recorded 
by  Bonnet,  where,  among  several  persons  who  partook  of  a  dish  poisoned 
with  arsenic,  they  who  had  eaten  little  and  did  not  vomit,  speedily  died ; 
while  others  who  had  partaken  largely  of  the  dish,  and  had  in  consequence 
vomited  freely,  recovered. 

It  was  just  now  remarked,  that  there  is  no  disease  resembling  poison- 
ing which  is  likely  to  attack  several  healthy  persons  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  manner.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  as  a  general  principle, 
but  the  following  case  will  show  that  mistakes  may  occasionally  arise 
even  under  these  circumstances.  It  occurred  in  London,  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  malignant  cholera  in  the  year  1832.  Four  of  the  members 
of  a  family,  living  in  a  state  of  great  domestic  unhappiness,  sat  down 
to  dinner,  apparently  in  good  health  :  some  time  after  the  meal,  the  father, 
mother,  and  daughter,  were  suddenly  seized  with  violent  vomiting  and 
purging.  The  evacuations  were  tinged  with  blood,  while  the  blueness 
of  the  skin,  observed  in  cases  of  malignant  cholera,  was  absent.  Two  of 
these  persons  died.  The  son,  who  was  known  to  have  borne  ill-will 
against  his  father  and  mother,  and  who  suffered  no  symptoms  on  this 
occasion,  was  accused  of  having  poisoned  them.  At  the  inquest,  however, 
it  was  clearly  shown  by  the  medical  attendant,  that  the  deceased  persons 
had  really  died  of  malignant  cholera,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  any  poison  had  been  administered  to  them.  In  this  instance  it  will 
be  perceived  that  symptoms  resembling  those  of  irritant  poisoning  appeared 
suddenly  in  several  individuals  in  perfect  health,  and  shortly  after  a  meal. 
We  hereby  learn  that  the  utility  of  any  rules  for  investigating  cases  of 
poisoning,  depends  entirely  on  the  judgment  and  discretion  with  which 
they  are  applied  to  particular  cases. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  in  conducting  these  inquiries,  that  symptoms 
resembling  those  produced  by  irritant  poison,  may  be  sometimes  traced  to 
food.  Meat  rendered  unwholesome  by  disease  or  decay,  pork,  bacon, 
sausages,  cheese  and  bread,  as  well  as  certain  kinds  of  shell-fish,  may  give 
rise  to  symptoms  of  poisoning,  and  even  cause  death.  Such  cases  may  be 
regarded  as  poisoning  by  animal  or  vegetable  irritants.  All  the  characters 
above  described,  as  indicative  of  poisoning,  may  be  observed,  and  the 
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difficulty  of  forming  an  opinion  is  often  increased  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  persons  attacked  may  have  previously  partaken  of  the  same  kind  of 
food  without  inconvenience. 

4.  The  discovery  of  poison  in  the  food  talcen  or  in  the  matters  vomited. — 
One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  poisoning  in  the  living  subject,  is  the 
detection  of  poison  by  chemical  analysis,  or,  if  of  a  vegetable  nature,  by  a 
microscopical  examination,  either  in  the  food  taken  by  the  person  labouring 
under  its  effects,  or  in  the  matters  vomited,  or,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
hours,  in  the  urine.  The  evidence  is  of  course  more  satisfactory  when 
the  poison  is  detected  in  the  matters  vomited,  and  more  especially  in  the 
urine,  than  in  the  food  ;  because  this  will  show  that  it  has  really  been 
taken,  and  it  will  readily  account  for  the  symptoms.  If  the  vomited 
matters  have  been  thrown  away,  we  must  examine  the  food  of  which  the 
patient  may  have  partaken.  Should  the  results  in  both  cases  be  negative, 
and  no  trace  of  poison  be  found  in  the  urine,  it  is  probable  that  the 
symptoms  were  due  to  disease. 

In  investigating  a  case  of  poisoning  in  a  living  subject,  a  medical  jurist 
must  remember,  that  poisoning  is  sometimes  feigned,  and  at  others  imputed. 
It  is  easy  for  an  artful  person  to  put  poison  into  food,  as  well  as  to  intro- 
duce it  into  the  matters  vomited  or  discharged  from  the  bowels,  and  to 
accuse  another  of  having  administei"ed  it.  There  are  few  of  these  accusers 
who  go  so  far  as  to  swallow  poison  under  such  circumstances,  as  there 
is  a  great  dread  of  poisonous  substances  among  criminals  ;  and  it  will  be 
at  once  apparent,  that  it  would  require  a  person  well  versed  in  toxicology 
to  feign  a  series  of  symptoms  which  would  impose  upon  a  practitioner  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  subject.  In  short,  the  difficulty  reduces  itself  to 
this  : — What  inference  can  be  drawn  from  a  chemical  detection  of  poison 
in  food  ?  All  that  a  medical  man  can  say  is,  whether  poison  is  or  is  not 
present  in  a  particular  article  of  food :  he  must  leave  it  to  the  authorities 
of  the  law  to  develope  the  alleged  attempt  at  administration.  If  the 
poison  has  been  actually  administered  or  taken,  then  we  should  expect 
to  find  that  the  person  had  suffered  from  the  usual  symptoms.  The 
absence  of  these  symptoms  would  be  a  strong  fact  against  the  alleged 
administration.  The  detection  of  poison  in  the  matters  vomited,  affords 
no  decisive  proof  that  it  has  been  swallowed,  except  under  two  circum- 
stances : — 1.  When  the  accuser  has  previously  laboured  under  the  usual 
symptoms  of  poisoning,  in  which  case  there  can  be  no  feigning,  and  the 
question  of  imputation  is  a  matter  to  be  established  by  general  evidence. 
2.  When  the  matters  are  actually  vomited  into  a  clean  vessel  in  the 
presence  of  the  medical  attendant  himself,  or  of  some  person  on  whose 
testimony  perfect  reliance  can  be  placed.  The  detection  of  absorbed 
poison  in  the  urine  or  saliva,  furnishes  a  clear  proof  that  poison  has  been 
taken,  that  it  has  passed  into  the  blood,  and  has  been  subsequently 
eliminated  by  the  kidneys  or  the  salivary  glands. 
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CHAPTER  12. 

ON  THE  EVIDENCE  OF  POISONINO  IN  THE  DEAD  BODY— PERIOD  AT  WHICH 
POISONS  PROVE  FATAL— CHRONIC  POISONING— APPBARANCR3  PRODUCED  BY 
THE  DIKPERENT  CLASSES  OP    POISONS— REDNESS  OP   THR  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE 

MISTAKEN    FOR    INFLAMMATION— ULCERATION   AND    CORROSION — SOFTENING  

PERFORATION  OF  THE  STOMACH  PROM  POISON  AND  DISEASE. 

Supposing  that  the  person  is  dead,  and  we  are  required  to  determine  whether 
the  case  is  one  of  poisoning-  or  not,  we  must,  in  the  first  instance,  endeavour 
to  ascertain  all  the  particulars  which  have  been  considered  in  the  last 
chapter,  as  indicative  of  poisoning  in  the  living  subject.  Should  the 
deceased  have  died  from  poison,  the  circumstances  of  the  attack,  and  the 
symptoms  preceding  death,  ought  to  correspond  with  the  characters  already 
described ;  and  in  these  investigations,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the 
following  rule : — There  is  no  one  symptom  or  pathological  condition  which 
is  peculiar  to  poisoning ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  probably  no  disease 
which  presents  all  those  characters  which  are  met  with  in  a  special  case  of 
poisoning.  The  additional  evidence  to  be  derived  from  the  death  of  a  person, 
may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  The  time  at  which  death  takes  place  after  the  first  occurrence  of 
symptoms. — This  question  requires  examination,  because  the  more  common 
poisons,  when  taken  in  fatal  doses,  generally  cause  death  within  definite 
periods  of  time.    By  an  attention  to  this  point,  we  may,  in  some  instances, 
be  enabled  to  negative  a  charge  of  poisoning,  and  in  others  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  kind  of  poison  which  has  been  taken.    In  a  Court  of  Law 
a  medical  practitioner  is  often  required  to  state  the  usual  period  of  time 
within  which  poisons  prove  fatal.    It  is  to  be  observed  that,  not  only  do 
poisons  differ  from  each  other  in  this  respect,  but  that  the  same  substance, 
according  to  the  form  or  quantity  in  which  it  has  been  taken,  may  differ  in 
the  rapidity  of  its  action.    A.  large  dose  of  prussic  acid,  i.e.  from  half  a 
fluid  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  two  per  cent,  acid,  may  destroy  life  in  less  than 
two  minutes.    In  ordinary  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  substance  a  person  dies, 
i.e.  all  signs  of  life  have  commonly  ceased,  in  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  : 
if  he  survives  half  an  hour,  there  is  some  hope  of  recovery.    In  the  case  of 
seven  epileptics,  accidentally  poisoned  by  a  similar  dose  of  this  acid  in  one 
of  the  Parisian  hospitals,  the  first  died  in  about  twenty  minutes,  the 
seventh  survived  three-quarters  of  an  hour.    Oxalic  acid,  one  of  the  most 
energetic  of  the  common  poisons,  when  taken  in  a  dose  of  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce,  may  destroy  life  in  from  ten  minutes  to  an  hour  :  if  the 
poison  is  not  perfectly  dissolved  when  swallowed,  it  is  a  longer  time  in 
proving  fatal.    The  strong  mineral  acids  in  poisonous  doses,  destroy  life  in 
about  eighteen  or  twenty-four  hours.    Arsenic  under  the  form  of  arsenious 
oxide  or  acid  (white  arsenic),  operates  fatally  in  from  eiu:hteen  hours  to 
three  or  four  days.    It  has,  however,  in  more  than  one  insta,nce,  killed  a 
person  in  two  hours.    Opium,  either  as  a  solid  or  in  the  form  of  laudanum, 
commonly  proves  fatal  in  from  six  to  twelve  hours  ;  but  it  has  been  known, 
in  several  instances,  to  destroy  life  in  less  than  three  hours :  those  who 
survive  the  effects  of  this  poison  for  twelve  hours,  are  considered  to  have  a 
fair  chance  of  recovery.    This  must  be.  understood  to  be  merely  a  state- 
ment of  the  average  results,  as  nearly  as  we  are  warranted  in  giving  an 
opinion;  but  the  medical  jurist  will  of  course  be  aware  that  the  fatal  period 
may  be'  protracted  or  shortened,  according  to  all  those  circumstances 
which  have  been  elsewhere  stated  to  affect  the  action  of  poisons. 

There  are  various  forms  which  this  question  may  assume.    It  may  be 
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said  that  the  death  of  a  person,  alleged  to  have  taken  poison,  has  occurred 
too  rapidly  or  too  slowly  to  justify  a  suspicion  of  poisoning.  The  following 
case  will  serve  as  an  illustration :  A  woman  of  the  name  of  liussell  was 
tried  and  convicted  (Lewes  Sum.  Ass.  1826),  for  the  murder  of,  her 
husband,  by  poisoning  him  with  arsenic.  The  poison  was  detected  m 
the  stomach ;  but  the  fact  of  poisoning  was  disputed  by  some  niedical 
witnesses  for  this  among  other  reasons,  that  the  deceased  had  died  three 
hours  after  the  only  meal  at  which  the  poison  could  have  been  administered 
to  him.  The  authority  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  others  was  cited  to  show  that, 
according  to  their  experience,  they  had  never  known  a  case  of  poisoning  by 
arsenic  to  have  proved  fatal  in  less  than  seven  hours.  This  may  be 
admitted,  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  suflScient  authority  on  the  other 
side  to  establish  that  some  cases  had  actually  proved  fatal  in  three  or  four 
hours.  So  far  as  this  objection  was  concerned,  the  prisoner  was  properly 
convicted.  In  reference  to  the  medical  question  raised  at  this  trial,  I  may 
observe  that  two  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  individuals  died 
certainly  within  two  hours  after  taking  arsenic;  and  several  instances 
have  been  reported,  in  which  death  has  taken  place  in  from  three  to  four 
hours  after  the  administration  of  this  poison.  It  seems  extraordinary  in 
the  present  day,  that  any  attempt  should  have  been  made  by  a  professional 
man  to  negative  a  charge  of  criminal  poisoning  upon  so  weak  a  ground  as 
this  ;  but  this  opinion  was  expressed  many  years  ago,  when  the  facts 
connected  with  poisoning  were  but  little  known.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  prevent  arsenic  from  destroying  life 
in  an  hour,  or  even  within  a  shorter  period.  A  case  will  be  related,  in 
which  death  took  place  from  arsenic  probably  within  twenty  minutes. 
These  matters  can  be  settled  only  by  a  careful  observation  of  numerous 
cases,  and  not  by  any  a  priori  reasoning,  or  by  a  limited  individual 
experience. 

In  all  instances  of  sudden  death  there  is  generally  a  strong  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  suspect  poisoning.  They  do  not  consider  that 
persons  may  die  a  natural  death  suddenly,  as  well  as  slowly  ;  or,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  that  death  may  really  take  place  slowly,  and  yet  be  due  to 
poison.  This  prejudice  often  gives  rise  to  the  most  unfounded  sus- 
picions of  poisoning,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leads  to  cases  of  chronic  or  slow 
poisoning  being  frequently  mistaken  for  natural  disease.  One  of  the  means 
recommended  for  distinguishing  narcotic  poisoning  from  apoplexy  or 
disease  of  the  heart,  is  the  difference  in  the  rapidity  with  which  death  takes 
place.  Thus,  apoplexy  or  disease  of  the  heart  may  prove  fatal  either 
instantly  or  within  an  hour.  The  only  poisons  likely  to  operate  with  such 
fatal  rapidity,  are  prussic  acid  and  nicotine.  Poisoning  by  opium  is 
commonly  protracted  for  five  or  six  hours.  This  poison  has  never  been 
known  to  destroy  life  instantaneously,  or  within  a  few  minutes.  Thus,  then, 
it  may  happen  that  death  will  occur  with  such  rapidity  as  to  render  it 
impossible,  under  the  circumstances,  to  attribute  it  to  narcotic  poison. 

Chronic  poisoning . — When  a  poison  destroys  life  rapidly,  it  is  called  a 
case  of  aciite  poisoning,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  chronic  form,  i.e.  in 
which  death  takes  place  slowly.  Chronic  poisoning  is  a  subject  which 
frequently  requires  medico-legal  investigation.  Most  poisons,  when  their 
effects  are  not  rapidly  manifested,  owing  either  to  the  smallness  of  the 
dose  or  to  timely  treatment,  are  capable  of  slowly  undermining  the  powers 
of  life,  and  killing  the  patient  by  producing  emaciation  and  exhaustion. 
This  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  action  of  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  tartarated  antimony,  but  it  has  been  remarked  also  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  the  mineral  acids  and  caustic  alkalies.  Death  is  here  an 
indirect  consequence in   poisoning  by  the   acids   or   alkalies,  either 
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stricture  of  the  gullet  is  induced,  or  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomacli 
is  destroyed,  and  the  process  of  digestion  impaired,  a  condition  which  loads 
to  exhaustion  and  death.  The  time  at  which  these  indirect  effects  may 
prove  fatal,  is  of  course  liable  to  vary.  A  person  has  been  known  to  die 
from  a  stricture  of  the  gullet,  brought  on  by  sulphuric  acid,  eleven  months 
after  the  poison  was  swallowed ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
instances  may  occur  of  a  still  more  protracted  nature.  In  cases  of  chronic 
poisoning  there  is  sometimes  great  difficulty  in  assigning  death  exclusively 
to  the  original  action  of  the  poison,  since  the  habits  of  life  of  the  person,  a 
tendency  to  disease,  and  other  circumstances,  may  have  concurred  either 
to  accelerate  or  produce  a  fatal  result.  To  connect  a  stricture  of  the  gullet 
proving  fatal,  with  the  effects  of  poisoning  by  a  mineral  acid,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  show  that  there  was  no  tendency  to  this  disease  before  the 
acid  was  administered  ;  that  the  symptoms  appeared  soon  after  the  first 
effects  of  the  poison  went  off;  that  these  symptoms  continued  to  become 
aggravated  until  the  time  of  death ;  and  lastly,  that  there  was  no  other 
cause  to  which  death  could  with  any  probability  be  referred.  These 
remarks  apply  equally  to  the  secondary  fatal  effects  of  any  poison,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  salivation  occasionally  induced  by  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
the  exhaustion  and  depression  which  are  caused  by  tartarated  antimony, 
when  the  acute  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  these  substances  have  passed 
away. 

Several  cases  have  come  before  our  tribunals,  in  which  the  facts 
connected  with  this  form  of  poisoning  were  of  some  importance,  e.g. 
that  of  Miss  Blandy,  tried  at  Oxford,  in  1752,  for  the  murder  of  her 
father  by  arsenic ;  and  of  a  woman  named  Butterfield,  tried  at  Croydon 
in  1775,  for  the  murder  of  a  Mr.  Scawen,  by  administering  corrosive 
sublimate.    Among  more  recent  cases,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Mrs. 
Wooler  CReg.  v.  Wooler,  Durham  Wint.  Ass.  1855),  in  which  it  was 
proved  that  the  deceased  had  been  under  the  influence  of  arsenic,  ad- 
ministered at  intervals  in  repeated  doses,  for  a  period  of  about  seven  weeks 
before  her  death.    She  died  from  exhaustion  and  the  secondary  effects  of 
the  poison.    In  three  other  cases  tartarated  antimony  was  the  poison 
selected.    It  was  given  in  repeated  doses,  over  different  periods,  and 
caused  death,  by  the  speciBc  effects  of  poisoning  in  a  chronic  form.    1.  The 
case  of  Ann  Palmer.   (  'Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1857.)    2.  The  case  of  M'Mullen 
(Liverpool  Sum.  Ass.  1856),  in  which  a  woman  was  tided  "and  convicted 
for  causing  the  death  of  her  husband ;  and  3rd,  the  case  of  Beg.  v» 
Hardman  (Lancaster  Sum.  Ass.  1857),  in  which  a  man  was  convicted  of 
the  mnrder  of  his  wife.     In  most  cases,  murderers  destroy  life  by 
administering  poison  in  large  doses ;  but  in  the  instances  referred  to, 
small  doses  were  given  at  intervals,  a  fact  which,  in  some  of  them,  led  to  a 
medical  doubt  of  the  real  cause  of  the  symptoms.    The  case  of  Tsnhella 
Banks  {Beg.  v.  Smethurst,  C.  C.  C.  Aug.  1659)  gave  rise  to  a  conflict  of 
medical  opinion  respecting  the  cause  of  death.    Julius  and  Bird,  who 
attended  the  diseased  throughout  her  illness  of  about  a  month's  duration, 
Todd,  and  the  author,  referred  the  symptoms  and  cause  of  death  to 
chronic  poisoning  by  antimony  and  arsenic,  and  in  confirmation  of  this 
opinion  traces  of  antimony  were  found  by  Odling  and  the  author  in  the 
intestines  after  death.    A  small  quantity  of  arsenic  was  also  found  m  au 
evacuation  passed  by  the  deceased  three  days  before  her  death.  Tyler 
Smith,  Richardson,  and  others,  referred  the  symptoms  and  appearances 
partly'  to  pregnancy,  and  partly  to  a  sudden  attack  of  severe  dysentery. 
The  lury  found  the  accused  guilty,  but  upon  the  doubt  raised  respecting 
the  cause  of  death,  the  accused  was  subsequently  pardoned. 

A  similar  question  arose  in  Beg.  v.   Winsloiv  (Liverpool  Aut.  Ass. 
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1860)  The  prisoner  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  Mrs.  James 
by  administering  to  her  small  doses  of  antimony  The  suspicions  of 
Cameron  who  attended  deceased,  were  excited  by  the  intermittent  and 
violent  nature  of  the  vomiting,  as  well  as  by  the  extreme  depression. 
Antimony  was  found  in  the  urine  and  faeces  by  Edwards  ;  and  after  death, 
this  substance  was  discovered,  in  small  quantity,  in  the  viscera,  by  Edwards, 
Miller  and  the  author.  The  deceased  was  at  the  time  labouring  under 
maliffiant  disease  of  the  caecum,  but  it  was  alleged  that  the  antimony  had 
accelerated  her  death.  The  jury  acquitted  the  accused.  The  examination 
of  the  bodies  of  the  sister  of  deceased,  as  well  as  of  two  other  members  o± 
the  family,  led  to  the  discovery  of  antimony  also  in  small  quantity,  m  the 
viscera  of  each ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  preceding  death 
as  weU  as  the  general  healthiness  of  the  organs,  no  doubt  was  entertained 
by  the  medical  witnesses  that  all  these  persons,  members  of  the  same 
household,  had  died  from  the  effects  of  antimony  administered  at  intervals 
in  small  doses.  A  set  of  cases  somewhat  similar  was  brought  to  hght  by 
certain  inquests  on  exhumed  bodies  at  Bilston  (Dec.  1871).  Three  children 
in  a  family  died  at  different  times,  under  similar  symptoms.  Hill  found 
antimony  in  two  of  the  bodies,  and  the  body  of  a  third  child  was  exhumed 
after  two  months'  burial,  and  antimony  was  also  found  in  it.  It  appears 
that  this  child  died  on  Oct.  10th,  and  its  death  was  registered  on  the  13th 
of  that  month  as  death  from  '  asthenia,'  and  '  gastric  fever  '  '  six  days.' 
They  all  received  medical  attendance,  and  their  names  it  is  stated  were 
entered  in  some  burial  club. 

The  occurrence  of  such  cases  as  these,  suggests  grave  reflections  on  the 
insecurity  of  life,  when  poison  is  used  with  skill  and  cunning,  and  they 
demonstrate  the  ineffiiciency  of  the  present  system  of  registering  causes  of 
death. 

These  cases  show  that  medical  men  in  signing  certificates,  do  not 
sufficiently  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  fatal  illness,  or  the  cause  of  death 
(see  '  Lancet,'  1870,  i.  p.  341) :  but  this  is  an  evil  which  admits  of  an  easy 
remedy.  The  public  have  much  more  to  dread  in  the  fact  that,  even  in 
plain  cases  of  poisoning,  some  physicians  of  experience  and  repute  have 
been  unable  to  discriminate  the  symptoms  from  those  of  natural  disease. 
Thus,  in  the  notorious  case  of  William  Palmer,  one  physician  who  appeared 
for  the  defence,  affirmed  that  the  symptoms  under  which  Cook  died  were 
those  of  angina  pectoris ;  while  another  physician,  also  employed  for  the 
defence,  assigned  death  to  epilepsy  with  tetanic  complications.  The 
witnesses  came  forward  as  experts  to  maintain  these  views.  In  reference 
to  the  death  of  Ann  Palmer,  which  was  caused  by  doses  of  antimony, 
the  solid  sulphide  of  this  metal  was  found  in  the  stomach  after  deaths 
while  the  metal  itself  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  tissues.  A  respectable 
physician,  with  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case, 
wrote  a  pamphlet  to  prove  that  this  woman  had  died  from  an  attack  of 
cholera.  If  these  persons  had  been  called  in  to  attend  these  two  victims  of 
secret  poisoning  while  living,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  they  would  have  had 
no  suspicion  of  poisoning,  and  that  they  would  have  respectively  certified  that 
death  was  caused  in  the  one  case  by  angina  pectoris  or  epilepsy,  and  in 
the  other  by  cholera.  They  would  thus  have  effectually  screened,  under 
erroneous  medical  certificates,  the  acts  of  a  man  who  is  admitted  to  have 
been  the  greatest  criminal  of  the  age.  If  physicians  of  some  standing 
and  professed  experts,  can  thus  overlook  ordinary  cases  of  poisoning,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  general  practitioners,  who  have  not  given  special 
attention  to  the  subject  of  toxicology,  should  fall  into  the  error  of  granting 
erroneous  medical  certificates,  and  of  certifying  that  death  from  arsenic 
or  opium  was  due  to  cholera,  convulsions,  or  apoplexy. 


SLOAV  OR  CHRONIC  POISONING. 

The  characters  of  chronic  poisoning  have  of  late  years  acquired  a 
spepial  interest  for  the  medical  jurist.  There  is  a  difficulty  about  tliom 
wlncli  no  accuracy  of  observation  or  judgment  can  surmount.  The  poison 
or  poisons,  if  found  in  the  dead  body  at  all,  must  necessarily  exist  in 
fractional  parts  of  a  grain.  This  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  create  a 
doubt  whether  death  has  been  caused  by  the  poison,  although  it  is  quite 
consistent  with  medical  experience  that  a  person  may  die  from  chronic 
poisoning,  and  little  or  none  of  the  poison  be  found  in  the  body  after 
death.  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  James  (Beg.  v.  Winslow),  not  more  than  the 
tenth  part  of  a  grain  was  found  in  the  whole  of  the  tissues  of  the  body : 
in  the  case  of  Isabella  Banks  (Reg.  v.  Smethurst) ,  the  quantity  was  small  - 
while  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Peters,  of  Yeovil,  examined  by  Herapath,  none 
was  found  in  the  body,  although  this  chemist  had  extracted  a  quantity  of 
antimony  as  sulphide  from  the  urine  of  deceased,  in  less  than  nine  days 
before  her  death.  In  this  case  Garland  had  also  found  antimony  in  the 
evacuations  during  life,  and  had  referred  the  intermittent  irritation  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  from  which  deceased  had  suffered,  to  the  secret 
use  of  this  mineral.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  that  deceased  had 
died  from  disease  and  that  death  was  accelerated  by  some  irritant, 
('  Lancet,'  1860,  II.  p.  119.)  On  sorae  trials  for  poisoning  it  has  been  a 
contested  scientific  question,  whether  a  person  can  die  from  poison  and  no 
trace  of  the  poison  remain  in  the  body.  Herapath's  evidence  in  Peters' 
case  not  only  now  proves  the  affirmative,  but  goes  to  show  that  antimony 
may  act  fatally  and  be  entirely  eliminated  from  the  system  in  about  a 
week.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1860,  II.  pp.  190,  271,  317.) 

2.  Evidence  from  appearances  in  the  body. — One  of  the  chief  means  of 
determining  whether  a  person  has  died  from  poison,  is  an  examination  of 
the  body  after  death.  In  relation  to  external  appearances,  there  are  none 
which  are  specially  indicative  of  poisoning  upon  which  we  can  safely  rely. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  bodies  of  persons  who  wei-e  poisoned, 
putrefied  more  rapidly  than  those  of  others  who  had  died  from  natural 
disease ;  and  evidence  for  or  against  poisoning  was  at  one  time  derived 
from  the  external  appearance  of  the  body.  This  is  now  known  to  be  an 
error :  the  bodies  of  persons  poisoned  are  not  more  rapidly  decomposed, 
cceteris  paribus,  than  those  of  others  who  have  died  a  sudden  and  violent 
death  from  any  cause  whatever. 

Irritant  poisons  act  chiefly  upon  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  they 
irritate,  and  inflame,  and  corrode.  We  may  likewise  meet  with  all  the 
consequences  of  inflammation,  such  as  softening,  thickening,  ulceration, 
perforation,  or  gangrene.  Sometimes  the  coats  of  the  viscera  are  thickened, 
at  other  times  thinned  and  softened,  by  the  action  of  an  irritant. 

Neurotic  poisons  do  not  commonly  leave  any  well-marked  appearances 
in  the  body.  The  stomach  and  intestines  may  present  no  unnatural  changes. 
There  may  be  greater  or  less  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow,  as  well  as  of  their  membranes ;  but  even  this  is  often  so  slight  as 
to  escape  notice,  unless  attention  be  particularly  directed  to  these  organs. 
Effusion  of  blood  is  rarely  found. 

The  so-called  Narcotico-irritant  or  Cerehro-siylnal  poisons  may  affect 
either  the  brain  or  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  commonly  all  these  parts 
according  to  their  peculiar  mode  of  action. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  both  Irritants  and  Neurotics  may 
destroy  life  without  leaving  any  appreciable  changes  in  the  body.  To 
such  cases  as  these,  the  remarks  about  to  be  made  do  not  apply.  The 
proofs  of  poisoning  must,  in  such  exceptional  cases,  be  procured  entirely 
from  other  sources.  Any  evidence  derivable  from  the  appearances  in  the 
body  of  a  person  poisoned,  will  be  imperfect  unless  we  are  able  to  dis- 
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Un^ish  them  from  those  analogous  changes  often  met  with  as  the  results 
oSnary  disease.  These  are  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  They  are  redness,  ulceration  softening,  and  perfora- 
ti^^^   Each  of  these  conditions  may  depend  upon  disease,  as  well  as  upon 

""'^17..-^^  of  the  irritants  to  produce  as  a  result 

of  inflammation,  redness  of  the  mucous  or  lining  membrane  o  the  stomach 
and  small  intestines.    This  redness,  when  first  seen,  V  /ff^^pd 

Smson  colour,  becoming  brighter  by  exposure  to  air  It  may  be  diffused 
over  the  whole  mucous  membrane  :  at  other  times  it  is  seen  m  patches 
dots,  or  lines  (striae),  spread  irregularly  over  the  surface  of  the  stomach  It 
is  sometimes  met  with  at  the  smaller  (pyloric),  but  more  commonly  at  the 
larger  (cardiac)  end  of  this  organ,  and  again  we  occasionally  find  the 
folds  or  prominences  only  of  the  mucous  membrane  presenting  this  red 
or  inflamed  appearance.  Redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  may,  how- 
ever, be  due  to  gastritis  or  gastro- enteritis  as  a  result  of  disease ;  and  m 
order  to  assign  the  ti-ue  cause  of  the  inflammation,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  an  account  of  the  symptoms  preceding  death,  or  some  chemical  proof 
•  of  the  existence  of  irritant  poison  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  the 

tissues  of  the  body.  „   -,      ,        v  •  ^ 

In  the  healthy  state,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  pale 
and  grey,  except  during  digestion,  when  it  is  slightiy  reddened;  and 
some  observers  have  remarked  that  a  slight  redness  has  often  remained 
in  the  stomachs  of  those  who  have  died  during  the  performance  of  the 
digestive  process.  When  in  contact  with  the  s^pleen  or  liver,  after  death 
the  stomach  is  apt  to  acquire  a  deep  livid  colour  from  the  transudation  of 
blood ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  bowels  acquire  a  somewhat  similar 
colour  from  the  gravitation  of  blood  which  always  takes  place  after  death. 
None  of  these  appearances  ought  to  be  mistaken  for  the  action  of  an 
irritant  poison. 

There  is  an  important  class  of  cases  in  which  redness  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  is  found  after  death,  not  dependent  on  the  action 
of  poison  or  on  any  easily  assignable  cause.  These  cases,  owing  to  their 
being  so  little  known,  and  involved  in  much  obscurity,  deserve  the 
attention  of  medical  jurists,  since  the  appearances  closely  resemble  those 
produced  by  irritant  poison.  A  person  may  die  without  suffering  from 
any  symptoms  of  disordered  stomach ;  but  on  an  inspection  of  the  body,  a 
general  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  organ  will  be  found,  not 
distinguishable  from  the  redness  which  is  so  commonly  seen  in  arsenical 
poisoning.  Several  cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred :  and  drawings 
which  have  been  made  of  the  appearances  presented  by  the  stomach,  are 
preserved  in  the  Museum  collection  at  Guy's  Hospital.  This  condition  is 
not  infrequent  after  death  from  heart  disease. 

The  redness  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach,  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing, is  so  speedily  altered  by  putrefaction,  when  circumstances  are  favour- 
able to  this  process,  as  frequently  to  render  it  impossible  for  a  witness  to 
speak  with  any  certainty  upon  its  cause.  Putrefactive  infiltration  from 
the  blood  contained  in  the  adjacent  viscera  and  muscles,  will  give  a  reddish- 
coloured  appearance  to  a  stomach  otherwise  in  a  healthy  condition.  Great 
dispute  has  arisen  respecting  the  length  of  time  during  which  redness  of 
the  stomach  produced  by  an  irritant,  will  be  recognizable  and  easily  distin- 
guishable from  putrefactive  changes.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  no  certain 
rnle  can  be  laid  down  on  the  subject :  it  must  be  left  to  the  knowledge 
and  discretion  of  the  witness.  The  author  has  seen  the  well-marked 
appearances  of  inflammation  produced  by  arsenic  in  the  stomach  and 
duodenum  in  an  exhumed  body  twenty-eight  days  after  interment  {Beg.  v. 
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Jenmngs  Berks  Lent  Ass.  1845) ;  and  in  other  instances,  the  reddened 
state  ot  the  mucous  membrane,  in  a  case  of  arsenical  poisoning,  was  plainly 
perceptible  on  removing  a  layer  of  arsenic,  nineteen  months  and  twelve 
months  respectively  after  interment.  (See  on  this  question,  a  case  of 
suspected  poisoning  by  Orfila,  '  Ann.  d'  Hyg.'  1839,  1,  127.)  If,  however 
there  should  be  a  reasonable  doubt  respecting  the  cause  of  redness,  and 
no  poison  is  detected,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  upon  this  appearance  ag 
evidence  of  poisoning.  . 

Ulceration.— In  irritant  poisoning,  the  stomach  is  occasionally  found 
ulcerated:  but  this  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  rare  occurrence.  In 
such  cases  the  mucous  membrane  is  removed  "in  small  distinct  circular 
patches,  under  the  edges  of  which  the  poison  (arsenic)  may  be  found. 
Ulceration  of  the  stomach  is  a  more  common  result  of  disease,  than  of  the 
action  of  poison.  As  a  consequence  of  disease,  it  is  very  insidious,  going 
on  often  for  weeks  together,  without  giving  any  indications  of  its  existence, 
except  perhaps  slight  gastric  disturbance  with  occasional  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  loss  of  appetite.  In  this  case,  the  ulceration  is  commonly  seen  in 
small  circumscribed  patches.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  a  means  of 
distinction,  that  ulceration  has  never  been  known  to  take  place  from 
arsenic  or  any  irritant  poison,  until  symptoms  indicative  of  irritant 
poisoning  have  occurred.  In  ulceration  from  disease,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane  is  commonly  only  reddened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ulcer.  In 
ulceration  from  poison,  the  redness  is  generally  difFused  over  other  parts 
of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  over  the  duodenum  and  small  intestines.  A 
case,  however,  occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital,  some  years  ago,  in  which,  with 
a  small  circular  patch  of  ulceration  near  the  cardiac  opening,  the  whole 
mucous  membrane  was  red  and  injected ;  but  this  singular  condition  of 
the  stomach,  so  closely  resembling  the  effects  of  an  irritant  poison,  was 
unaccompanied  by  any  marked  symptoms  of  irritation  during  life.  The 
history  of  a  case  previous  to  death  will  thus  commonly  enable  us  to 
determine  to  what  cause  the  ulceration  found,  may  be  due.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  distinguish  ulceration  from  corrosion.  Ulceration  is  a  vital 
process  :  the  substance  of  a  part  is  removed  by  the  absorbents  as  a  simple 
result  of  inflammation.  Corrosion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  chemical 
action  ; — the  parts  are  removed  by  the  immediate  contact  of  the  poison : 
they  are  decomposed :  their  vitality  is  destroyed,  and  they  combine  with 
the  corrosive  matter  itself.  Ulceration  requires  time  for  its  establishment, 
while  corrosion  is  either  an  instantaneous  or  a  very  rapid  effect. 

Softening. — The  coats  of  the  stomach  are  not  unfrequently  found  so 
soft  as  to  yield  and  break  down  under  very  slight  pressure  ;  and  this  may 
be  the  result  either  of  poisoning,  of  some  spontaneous  morbid  change 
in  its  structure  during  life,  or  of  the  solvent  action  of  the  gastric  juice 
after  death.  As  this  condition  of  the  stomach,  when  caused  by  poison, 
is  produced  by  those  substances  only  which  possess  corrosive  properties,  it 
follows  that  in  such  cases,  traces  of  their  action  will  be  perceived  in  the 
mouth,  throat,  and  gullet.  In  softening  from  disease,  the  change  will  be 
confined  to  the  stomach  alone,  and  it  is  commonly  found  only  at  the 
cardiac  or  greater  end  of  the  organ.  When  softening  is  really  caused  by 
an  irritant  poison,  it  is  generally  attended  by  other  striking  and  un- 
ambiguous marks  of  its  operation.  Softening  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  common  character  of  poisoning  :  it  is  only  an  occasional  appearance. 
The  author  has  met  with  an  instance  in  which  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
were  considerably  hardened  by  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  editor  has  found 
that  carbolic  acid  usually  hardens  the  tissues  with  which  it  comes  m 
contact.  Softening  can  never  be  inferred  to  have  proceeded  from  poison, 
unless  other  well-marked  changes  are  present,  or  unless  the  poison  is 
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discovered  in  the  softened  parts.  The  stomachs  of  infants  have  been 
frequently  found  softened  from  natural  causes  :  such  cases  could  not  be 
mistaken  for  poisoning,  since  the  history  of  them  during  life,  the  want  of 
other  appearances  indicative  of  poisoning,  and  the  total  absence  of  poison 
from  the  viscera,  would  prevent  such  a  suspicion  from  being  entertained. 

Perforation. — The  stomach  may  become  perforated,  either  as  a  result 
of  poisoning  or  disease. 

Perforation  from  poisoning. — This  may  arise  : — 1,  from  corrosion  ;  2, 
from  ulceration.  The  perforation  by  corrosion  is  by  far  the  most  common 
variety  of  perforation  from  poisoning.  It  is  occasionally  witnessed  when 
the  strong  mineral  acids  have  been  taken,  especially  sulphuric  acid. 
The  stomach,  in  such  cases,  is  blackened  and  extensively  destroyed,  the 
aperture  is  large,  the  edges  are  rough  and  irregular,  and  the  coats  are 
easily  lacerated.  The  acid  escapes  into  the  abdomen,  and  may  be  readily 
detected  there  by  chemical  analysis.  The  perforation  from  ulceration, 
caused  by  irritant  poison  (arsenic),  is  but  Httle  known.  There  are  but 
few  instances  on  record.  In  a  great  number  of  poisoned  subjects  examined 
during  many  years  at  Guy's  Hospital,  not  a  single  case  occurred.  It  must, 
then,  be  looked  upon  as  a  rare  appearance  in  cases  of  irritant  poisoning. 

Perforation  from  disease. — This  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  condition. 
Many  cases  of  this  disease  will  be  found  reported  elsewhere.  ('  Guy's 
Hosp.  Rep.'  No.  8.)  It  is  invariably  fatal  when  it  proceeds  so  far  that 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  escape  into  the  abdomen ;  but  sometimes  the 
stomach  becomes  glued  to  the  pancreas  or  other  organs  during  the 
ulcerative  process,  and  then  the  person  may  recover.  Several  instances 
of  this  kind  of  adhesion  hgCve  been  met  with  in  inspections.  The  symptoms 
from  perforation  commonly  attack  a  person  suddenly,  while  apparently 
enjoying  perfect  health.  Hence  these  cases  may  be  easily  mistaken  for 
those  of  irritant  poisoning.  The  principal  facts  observed  with  regard  to 
this  formidable  disease  are  the  following : — 1.  It  often  attacks  young 
women  from  eighteen  to  twenty-three  years  of  age.  2.  The  preceding 
illness  is  extremely  slight ;  sometimes  there  is  merely  loss  of  appetite, 
or  a  capricious  appetite  with  uneasiness  after  eating.  3.  The  attack 
commences  with  a  sudden  and  most  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  generally 
soon  after  a  meal.  In  irritant  poisoning  the  pain  usually  comes  on 
gradually,  and  slowly  increases  in  severity.  4.  Vomiting,  if  it  exists  at 
all,  is  commonly  slight,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  what  is  swallowed. 
There  is  no  purging :  the  bowels  are  generally  constipated.  In  irritant 
poisoning  the  vomiting  is  usually  severe,  and  purging  is  seldom  absent. 
5.  The  person  dies  commonly  in  from  eighteen  to  thirty- six  hours  :  this  is 
also  the  average  period  of  death  in  the  most  common  form  of  irritant 
poisoning,  i.e.  by  arsenic ;  but  in  no  case  yet  recorded  has  arsenic  caused 
perforation  of  the  stomach  within  twenty-fours  hours ;  and  it  appears 
probable  that  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  such  an  effect  could 
be  produced  by  this  or  any  irritant.  6.  In  perforation  from  disease,  the 
symptoms  and  death  are  clearly  referable  to  peritonitis.  7.  As  a  result  of 
disease,  the  aperture  is  commonly  of  an  oval  or  rounded  form,  about  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  situated  in  or  near  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach, 
and  the  edges  are  smooth.  The  outer  margin  of  the  aperture  is  often 
blackened,  and  the  aperture  itself  is  funnel-shaped  from  within  outwards, 
i.e.  the  mucous  coat  is  the  most  removed,  and  the  outer  or  peritoneal  coat, 
the  least.  ^  The  coats  of  the  stomach,  round  the  edge  of  the  aperture,  are 
usually  thickened  for  some  distance  ;  and  when  cut  they  have  an  almost 
cartilaginous  hardness.  These  characters  of  the  aperture  will  not  alone 
indicate  whether  it  is  the  result  of  poisoning  or  disease  ;  but  the  absence 
of  poison  from  the  stomach,  with  the  want  of  other  characteristic  marks 
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of  irritant  poisoning,  would  enable  us  to  say  that  disease  was  the  cause 
iiesides,  the  history  of  the  case  during  life  would  materially  assist  us  in 
our  judgment.  The  great  risk  in  all  these  cases  is,  that  the  effects  of 
disease  may  be  mistaken  for  those  of  poisoning;  for  we  are  not  likely 
to  mistake  a  perforation  caused  by  irritant  poison  for  the  result  of  disease 
Notwithstanding  the  well-marked  differences  above  described,  it  is  common 
to  meet  with  cases  of  imputed  poisoning  where  death  has  really  occurred 
from  peritonitis  following  perforation  from  disease :  one  of  them  will  be 
found  elsewhere  recorded.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1850,  p.  226.)  In  another, 
the  body  was  exhumed  after  several  months'  burial,  and  the  stomach 
was  found  perforated  from  disease  in  the  usual  situation. 

Spontaneous  or  gelatinized  perforation.— The  stomach  is  occasionally 
subject  to  a  spontaneous  change  by  which  its  coats  are  softened,  and  they 
give  way  generally  at  the  cardiac  or  greater  end.    As  the  effusion  of  the 
contents  of  the  organ  in  such  a  case  never  give  rise  to  peritoneal  inflam- 
mation,  and  no  symptoms  occur  prior  to  death  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
so  extensive  a  destruction  of  parts,  it  is  presumed  to  be  a  change  in  the 
dead  body,  and  the  coats  of  the  stomach  are  supposed  to  undergo  a  process 
of  solution  or  digestion.    It  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  solvent  action 
of  the  gastric  juice,  the  spleen,  diaphragm,  and  other  viscera  being  some- 
times softened.    Wilks  thinks  that  this  post-mortem  or  cadaveric  per- 
foration of  the  stomach  is  so  rare  a  condition,  that  it  is  not  met  with 
once  in  five  hundred  cases.    In  two  cases  in  which  it  was  observed,  one 
patient  had  died  from  albuminuria  and  the  other  from  head  affection ; 
but  in  neither  of  these  could  there  be  found  any  peculiarities  regarding 
their  food,  the  time  of  the  last  meal,  or  the  state  of  the  bodies,  to  account 
for  the  spontaneous  destruction  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach.    (For  remarks 
on  this  subject  by  Budd,  see  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  895.)    In  Jan.  1845, 
the  author  met  with  an  instance  of  this  perforation  in  a  child  between 
two  and  three  years  of  age.    It  was  seized  with  convulsions,  became 
insensible,  and  died  twenty-three  hours  afterwards.     After  death,  the 
greater  end  of  the  stomach  was  found  destroyed  to  the  extent  of  three 
inches,  and  the  edges  were  softened  and  blackened.    There  was  no  food 
in  the  stomach,  and  nothing  had  passed  into  the  organ  for  thirty-two 
hours  before  death.    It  was  therefore  impossible  to  ascribe  death  to  the 
perforation,  or  the  perforation  to  poison.    ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  3G,  p.  32.) 
An  inspection  of  the  body,  with  a  general  history  of  the  case,  will  com- 
monly suffice  to  remove  any  doubt  in  forming  an  opinion  whether  the 
extensive  destruction  so  commonly  met  with,  has  or  has  not  arisen  from 
poison.     Thus,  in  a   cadaveric  perforation,  the  aperture  is  generally 
situated  in  that  part  of  the  stomach  which  lies  to  the  left  of  the  cardia ; 
it  is  very  large,  of  an  irregular  form,  and  ragged  and  pulpy  at  the  edges, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  being  scraped.    The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  is  not  found  inflamed.    There  is  occasionally  slight  redness, 
with  dark  brown  or  almost  black  lines  (striae)  in  and  near  the  dissolved 
coats,  which  have  an  acid  reaction.    It  can  only  be  confounded  with 
perforation  by  the  action  of  corrosives  ;  but  the  well-marked  symptoms 
during  life,  and  the  detection  of  the  substance  after  death,  together  with 
the  changes  in  the  throat  and  gullet,  will  at  once  indicate  the  perforation 
produced  by  corrosive  poison,    A  case  of  extensive  pei'foration  of  the 
stomach,  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  gastric  fluids,  has  been  reported 
by  Barnes,    (See  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  41,  p.  293.) 
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CHAPTER  13. 

RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  INVESTIGATING  A  CASE  OF  POISONING — THE  INSPECTION 
OF  THE  BODY — THE  EXHUMATION  OF  BODIES — IDENTITY  OP  SUBSTANCES — • 
PRESERVATION  OP  ARTICLES  FOR  ANALYSIS — USE  OP  NOTES — MEDICO-LEGAL 
REPORTS. 

When  a  practitioner  is  called  to  a  case  of  poisoning,  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  know  to  what  points  he  onght  to  give  his  attention.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  by  him  to  save  life  when  the  individual  is  living ; 
but  while  engaged  in  one  duty,  it  is  also  in  his  power  to  perform  another, 
supposing  the  case  to  be  one  of  suspected  criminal  poisoning,  namely, 
to  note  down  many  circumstances  which  may  tend  to  detect  the  per- 
petrator of  a  crime.  There  is  no  person  so  well  fitted  to  observe  these 
points  as  a  medical  man  ;  but  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  many  facts 
important  as  evidence  are  often  overlooked.  The  necessity  for  observing 
and  recording  them  is  not  perhaps  generally  known.  A  medical  man 
need  not  make  himself  officious  on  such  occasions,  but  he  would  be 
unmindful  of  his  duty  as  a  member  of  society,  if  he  did  not  aid  the  course 
of  justice  by  extending  his  scientific  knowledge  to  the  detection  of  crime. 
It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  medical  profession  that  the  crime  of  murder 
by  poisoning — a  form  of  death  from  which  no  caution  or  foresight  can 
protect  a  person — is  so  frequently  brought  to  light,  by  the  announcement 
of  suspicious  facts  of  a  medical  nature  to  magistrates  and  coroners ; 
and  on  several  occasions  the  highest  compliments  have  been  passed  by 
judges  on  medical  practitioners  who  have  been  thus  indirectly  the  means 
of  bringing  atrocious  criminals  to  the  bar  of  justice. 

The  following  are  the  principal  points  which  demand  the  attention 
of  a  medical  jurist  in  all  cases  of  suspected  poisoning  : — 1.  With  respect  to — 

Symptoms. 

1.  The  time  of  their  occurrence, — their  nature.    2.  The  exact  period 
at  which  they  were  observed  to  take  place  after  a  meal,  or  after  food  or 
medicine  had  been  taken.    3-  The  order  of  their  occurrence.    4.  Whether 
there  was  any  remission  or  intermission  in  their  progress,  or  whether  they 
continued  to  become  more  and  more  aggravated  until  death.    5.  Whether 
the  patient  had  laboured  under  any  previous  illness.    6.  Whether  the 
symptoms  were  observed  to  recur  more  violently  after  a  particular  meal, 
or  after  any  particular  kind  of  food  or  medicine.    7.  Whether  the  patient 
has  vomited :— the  vomited  matters,  if  any  (especially  those  first  ejected) 
should  be  procured  :  their  odour,  colour,  and  acid  or  alkaHne  reaction 
noted,  as  well  as  their  quantity.     8.  If  none  are  procurable,  and  the 
vomiting  has  taken  place  on  the  dress,  furniture,  or  floor  of  a  room— then 
a  portion  of  the  clothing,  sheet,  or  carpet,  may  be  cut  and  reserved  for 
analysis :— if  the  vomiting  has  occurred  on  a  deal  floor,  a  portion  of  the 
wood  may  be  scraped  or  cut  out :— or  if  on  a  stone  pavement,  then  a  clean 
piece  of  sponge  soaked  in  distilled  water  may  be  used  to  remove  any 
traces  of  the  substance.    The  vessel  in  which  vomited  matters  have 
been  contained  will  often  furnish  valuable  evidence,  since  heavy  mineral 
poisons  fall  to  the  bottom,  or  adhere  to  the  sides.    9.  Endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  probable  nature  of  the  food  or  medicine  last  taken  and 
the  exact  tvme  at  which  it  was  taken.    10.  Ascertain  the  nature  of  all  the 
different  articles  of  food  used  at  a  meal.    11.  Any  suspected  articles  of 
food,  as  well  as  the  vomited  matters,  should  be  sealed  up  as  soon  as 
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possible  m  a  clean  p^lass-vessel,  labelled,  dated,  and  reserved  for  analysis. 
iZ.  JNote  down,  in  their  own  words,  all  explanations  voluntarily  made  by 
parties  present,  or  who  are  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the  suspected 
poisoning.  13.  Whether  more  than  one  person  partook  of  the  food  or 
medicine  :  and  if  so,  whether  all  these  persons  were  affected,  and  how  ? 
14.  Whether  the  same  kind  of  food  or  medicine  had  been  taken  before 
by  the  patient  or  other  persons  without  ill  effects  following.  In  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  patient,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  practitioner 
to  note  down — 15.  The  exact  time  of  death,  if  known,  and  thus  determine 
how  long  a  period  the  person  has  survived  after  having  been  first  attacked 
with  the  suspicious  symptoms.  16.  Observe  the  attitude  and  position  of 
the  body.  17.  Observe  the  state  of  the  dress.  18.  Observe  all  surround- 
ing objects.  Any  bottles,  paper-packets,  weapons,  or  spilled  liquids  lying 
about  should  be  collected  and  preserved.  19.  Collect  any  vomited  matters 
near  the  deceased.  Observe  whether  vomiting  has  taken  place  in  the 
recumbent  position  or  not.  If  the  person  has  vomited  in  the  erect  op 
sitting  posture,  the  front  of  the  dress  will  commonly  be  found  covered  with 
the  vomited  matters. 


Inspection  of  the  Bodt. 

20.  Note  the  external  appearance  of  the  body,  whether  the  surface  is 
livid  or  pallid.    21.  Note  the  state  of  the  countenance.    22.  Note  all 
marks  of  violence  on  the  person,  or  discomposure  of  the  dress,  marks  of 
blood,  &c.    23.  Observe  the  presence  or  absence  of  warmth  or  coldness  in 
the  legs,  arms,  abdomen,  mouth,  or  armpits.    24.  Note  the  presence  of 
rigidity  or  cadaveric  spasm  in  the  body.    To  give  any  value  to  the  two 
last- mentioned  characters,  it  is  necessary  for  the  practitioner  to  observe 
the  nature  of  the  floor  on  which  the  body  is  lying — whether  the  body  be 
clothed  or  naked,  young  or  old,  fat  or  emaciated.    These  conditions  create 
a  difference,  in  respect  to  the  cooling  of  the  body  and  the  access  of  rigidity. 
25.  If  found  dead — when  was  the  deceased  last  seen  living,  or  known  to 
have  been  alive  ?    26.  Note  all  circumstances  leading  to  a  suspicion  of 
suicide  or  murder.    27.  The  time  after  death  at  which  the  inspection  is 
made.    28.  Observe  the  state  of  the  abdominal  viscera.    If  the  stomach 
and  intestines  are  found  inflamed,  the  seat  of  inflammation  should  be 
exactly  specified;   also  all  marks  of  softening,  ulceration,  effusion  of 
blood,  corrosion,  or  perforation.    The  stomach  should  be  removed  and 
placed  in  a  separate  vessel,  ligatures  being  applied  to  the  two  ends.  If 
cut  open  for  examination  at  this  period,  this  should  be  performed  in  a 
clean  dish,  and  with  such  care  that  none  of  the  contents  are  lost  or  are 
allowed  to  mix  with  the  contents  of  the  intestines.    29.  The  fluids  of  the 
stomach,  if  this  organ  is  opened  during  the  inspection,  should  be  collected 
in  a  clean  graduated  vessel : — notice  a,  the  quantity ;  h,  the  odour  tried  by 
several  persons;  c,  the  colour;  d,  acid  or  alkaline  reaction  ;  e,  presence  of 
blood,  mucus,  or  bile  ;  /,  presence  of  undigested  food ;  g,  other  special 
characters.     30.  The  contents  of  the  duodenum  should  be  separately 
collected,  ligatures  being  applied  to  it.     31.  Observe  the  state  of  the 
laro-e  intestines,  especially  the  rectum,  and  note  the  condition  of  then' 
contents.    The  discovery  of  hardened  feeces  in  the  rectum  would  pro\  <' 
that  purging  had  not  existed  recently  before  death.    In  one  case  this 
became  a  question  of  considerable  importance.    32.  The  state  of  the 
windpipe,  throat,  and  gullet,  whether  there  are  in  these  parts  any  foreign 
substances,  or  marks  of  inflammation  and  corrosion.    This  is  of  essential 
importance,  as  it  throws  a  light  upon  the  question,  whether  the  poison 
swallowed  was  irritant  or  corrosive,  and  whether  it  had  or  had  not  a  local 
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chemical  action.  It  also  removes  anj  doubt  which  might  arise  respectino- 
death  by  suffocation  from  mechanical  causes.  33.  Observe  the  state  of 
the  lungs  and  heart,  and  note  all  morbid  changes.  34.  Examine  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow.  35.  The  condition  of  the  uterus,  ovaries,  and 
genital  organs  should  be  examined,  as  poison  has  been  sometimes  intro- 
duced into  the  system  by  the  vagina.  36.  The  liver  with  the  gall  bladder 
should  be  removed  for  a  chemical  examination.  37.  The  urinary  bladder, 
with  any  fluid  contained  in  it,  should  be  removed  and  placed  in  a 
separate  jar. 

Such  are  the  points  to  which,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  sus- 
pected poisoning,  a  medical  jurist  should  attend.    By  means  of  these  data, 
noted  according  to  the  particular  case  to  which  they  are  adapted,  he  will 
in  general  be  enabled,  without  difficulty,  to  determine  the  probable  time 
of  death,  and  the  actual  means  by  which  death  was  brought  about.  He 
may  thereby  have  it  in  his  power  also  to  point  out  the  dish  or  article 
of  food  which  had  contained  the  poison,  if  the  case  be  one  of  poisoning ; 
and  to  throw  light  upon  any  disputed  question  of  suicide  or  murder  in 
relation  to  the  deceased.    Many  cases  of  poisoning  are  rendered  obscure 
owing  to  these  points  not  having  been  attended  to  in  the  first  instance. 
•     ^etaals  respecting  the  mode  of  performing  an  inspection  are  not  entered 
mto.     This  the  practitioner  will  have  acquired  during  his  study  of 
anatomy ;  and  the  only  essential  points  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
rn     ^^^^^^^  all  the  important  organs  for  marks  of  natural  disease  • 
and  2    lo  note  down  any  unusual  pathological  appearances,  or  abnormal 
deviations  ;  although  they  may  at  the  time  appear  to  have  no  bearing 
on  the  question  of  poisoning.    It  is  useful  to  bear  in  mind  on  these 
occasions  that  the  body  is  inspected,  not  merely  to  show  that  the  person 
has  died  from  poison,  but  to  prove  that  he  has  not  died  from  any  natural 
cause.    Medical  practitioners  commonly  give  their  attention  exclusively 
to  the  first  point;  while  lawyers,  who  defend  accused  parties,  very  properlv 
direct  a  most  searching  examination  to  the  last-mentioned  point,  the 
healthy  or  unhealthy  state  of  those  organs  which  are  essential  to  life,' and 
with  which  the  poison  has  not  probably  come  in  contact.    The  Asual 
causes  of  sudden  death  have  their  seats  commonly  in  the  brain  the  b^«^^ 
and  Its  great  vessels,  or  in  the  lungs.    Marks  ^f  eftusLrrblood  cot 
gestion,  inflammation,  suppuration,  or  a  diseased  condition  of  the  valles  of 
the  heart  should  be  sought  for  and  accurately  noted,  whatever  miy  be 
the  condition  of  the  abdominal  viscera.    It  has  also  been  recommended 
that  an  examination  of  the  spinal  marrow  should  be  made.    TfThT  cause 
of  death  be  obscure  after  the  general  examination  of  the  body  there  is 
good  reason  for  inspecting  the  condition  of  this  organ 

Exhumation  of  Bodies -Somethnes  the  inspection  of  a  body  is  reouirpd 
to  be  made  long  after  interment.    So  long  as  the  coffin  remains  PnfT 
there  may  be  the  expectation  of  discovering  certain  kinds  of  V  ^ 
poison  m  the  organs;  but  decomposition  ma/ have  advanced  so  f.^ 
destroy  all  pathological  evidence.     The  inspection   in  such  case, 
commonly  confined  to  the  abdominal  viscera     The  stomToh 
so  thinned  and  collapsed,  that  the  Interior  and  ;osrr  oV^:^  s^^^^^^^^^^ 
to  form  only  one  coat    This  organ  should  be  removed  with  thl  duodeZr 

analysed.    If  poison  is  not  found  t  l       ^'  ,^^3^'  ^«  separately 

likely  that  it  will  be  Lco.erS  in  the  bod^^      I     ^  P"'*'' 
that' a  portion  of  earth  imTediatelv  a^^^^^^       /  i  f '  ^'^^°^^«nded 
be  removed  for  analysis,  Jt^^: 
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me  to  be  an  unnecessary  piece  of  refinement  when  the  coffin  is  entire 
or  when  the  abdominal  parietes  still  cover  the  viscera.  If  decomposition 
has  so  far  advanced  as  to  have  led  to  an  admixture  of  earth  with  the 
viscera,  and  the  poison  is  found  in  minute  quantity  in  the  tissues  only, 
the  source  of  the  poison  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  The  body  of  a 
deceased  person,  when  exhumed,  should  be  identified  by  some  friend  or 
relative,  in  the  presence  of  the  medical  examiner.  In  one  case  of  murder 
by  poison,  the  evidence  almost  failed,  owing  to  this  precaution  not  having 
been  taken. 

It  is  important  that  the  viscera  taken  from  a  body  which  has  been 
long  in  the  grave  should  be  sealed  up  immediately.  They  should  n(jt 
be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  any  metal,  nor  with  any  surface  except 
that  of  clean  glass,  porcelain,  or  wood.  It  has  been  recommended  that 
they  should  be  washed  with  chloride  of  lime,  or  placed  in  alcohol ;  but 
this  is  decidedly  improper  :  the  use  of  any  preservative  chemical  liquid 
would  not  only  embarrass  the  future  analysis,  but  would  render  a  special 
examination  of  an  unused  portion  of  the  liquid  necessary,  the  identity 
of  which  would  have  to  be  unequivocally  established.  Preservation  from 
air  in  clean  glass  vessels,  with  well-fitted  corks,  covered  with  skin,  or. 
what  is  still  better,  sheet-caoutchouc  or  gutta  perch  a,  is  all  that  is 
required  in  practice.  There  is  seldom  any  objection  to  the  use  of  a  small 
quantity  of  chloroform.  The  vapour  of  this  liquid  is  diffused  througlj 
the  vessel  and  tends  to  retard  putrefaction.  The  contents  of  a  stomach, 
consisting  of  blood  and  mucus,  have  thus  been  preserved  in  an  unchanged 
state  for  several  months. 


Identity  of  Substances, 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  all  legal  authorities  rigorously  insist 
upon  proof  being  adduced  of  the  identity  of  the  vomited  matters  or  other 
liquids  taken  from  the  body  of  a  deceased  person,  when  poisoning  is 
suspected.  Siipposing  that  during  the  examination,  the  stomach  and 
viscera  are  removed  from  the  body,  they  should  never  be  placed  on  any 
surface,  or  in  any  vessel,  until  we  have  first  ascertained  that  the  surface 
or  vessel  is  perfectly  clean.  If  this  point  be  not  attended  to,  it  will  be  in 
the  power  of  counsel  for  the  defence  to  raise  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
jury,  whether  the  poisonous  substance  might  not  have  been  accidentally 
present  in  the  vessel  used.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  remote 
presumption  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  upon  technical  objections  of  this  kind 
that  acquittals  follow,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  presumptions  of  gnilt. 
This  is  a  question  for  which  every  medical  witness  should  be  prepared, 
whether  he  is  giving  his  evidence  at  a  coroner's  inquest,  or  in  a  Court  of 
Law.  Many  might  feel  disposed  to  regard  matters  of  this  kind  as  in- 
volving unnecessary  nicety  and  care,  but  if  they  are  neglected  it  is 
possible  that  a  case  may  be  at  once  stopped :  so  that  the  care  subsequently 
bestowed  upon  a  chemical  analysis  will  be  labour  thrown  away.  Evidence 
of  the  presence  of  poison  in  the  contents  of  a  stomach  was  once  rejected  at 
a  trial  for  murder,  because  they  had  been  hastily  thrown  into  a  jar 
borrowed  from  a  neighbouring  grocer's  shop  ;  and  it  could  not  be  satis- 
factorily proved  that  the  jar  was  clean  and  entirely  free  fi-om  traces  of 
poison  (in  which  the  grocer  dealt)  when  used  for  this  purpose.  When 
the  life  of  a  human  being  is  at  stake,  as  in  a  charge  of  murder  by  poison- 
ing, the  slightest  doubt  is  always  interpreted  in  favour  of  the  accused. 

Not  only  must  clean  vessels  be  used  for  receiving  any  liquid  destined 
for  subsequent  chemical  analysis,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  ideniity 
of  a  substance  is  preserved,  or  the  most  correct  analysis  afterwards  made 
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will  be  inadmissible  as  eridence.     The  suspected  substance,  wben  once 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  medical  man,  should  never  be  let  out  of  his 
custody.    It  should  be  kept  sealed  under  his  private  seal,  and  locked  up 
•while  in  his  possession,  in  a  closet  to  which  no  other  person  can  have 
access.    If  he  has  once  let  the  article  out  of  his  hands,  and  allowed  it  to 
pass  through  the  hands  of  several  other  persons,  then  he  complicates  the 
evidence  for  the  prosecution,  by  rendering  it  indispensable  for  these 
persons  to  state  under  what  circumstances  it  was  placed  while  in  their 
possession.    The  exposure  of  a  suspected  substance  on  a  table,  or  in  a 
closet  or  room  to  which  many  have  access,  may  be  fatal  to  its  identity  ; 
for  the  chemical  evidence,  so  important  in  a  criminal  investigation,  will 
probably  be  altogether  rejected  by  the  Court.    A  case  was  tried,  in  which 
an  analysis  of  certain  matters  vomited  by  a  person  poisoned  with  arsenic, 
was  not  admitted  as  evidence  against  the  prisoner,  because  the  medical 
man  had  left  them  in  the  custody  of  two  women  ;  and  these  women  had 
allowed  the  vessel  containing  the  suspected  liquid  (which  was  proved 
to  contain  arsenic)  to  be  exposed  in  a  room  open  to  the  access  of  many 
persons.    In  another  case,  the  analysis  of  some  suspected  liquids  was  not 
allowed  in  evidence,  because  the  practitioner,  who  lived  in  the  country, 
and  was  unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility  of  analysing  them,  had  sent 
them  up  to  town  by  a  carrier  to  be  examined  by  a  chemist.    If  sealed 
by  a  private  seal,  and  this  is  observed  by  the  receiver  to  be  unbroken, 
before  he  proceeds  to  an  analysis,  this  mode  of  transmission  may  not 
perhaps  be  objected  to.    When  any  article  is  reserved  for  analysis,  care 
should  be  taken  to  attach,  securely,  immediately  to  it,  or  to  the  vessel 
containing  it,  a  label,  upon  which  is  plainly  written,  in  ink,  the  name  of 
the  deceased  and  the  date,  including  the  day  of  the  week  and  month. 
This  is  especially  necessary  when  there  are  two  or  more  articles  for 
analysis.   The  greatest  inconvenience  has  resulted  from  the  neglect  of  this 
simple  precaution. 

Preserving  articles  for  analysis. — In  removing  viscera  or  liquids  fi"om 
the  body,  and  reserving  them  for  analysis,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
certain  precautions.  A  clean  vessel  with  a  wide  mouth  should  be 
selected ;  it  should  be  only  sufficiently  large  to  hold  the  organ  or  liquid 
(the  less  air  remaining  in  it  the  better) ;  it  should  be  secured  by  a  closely- 
fitting  clean  cork,  covered  with  fine  skin,  bladder,  or  gutta  percha  tissue. 
Another  piece  of  skin  should  then  be  tied  over  the  mouth,  or,  for  this, 
sheet-caoutchouc  or  gutta  percha  may  be  substituted  with  advantage.  It 
should  lastly  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  white  leather.  In  this  way  any 
loss  by  evaporation  or  decomposition  is  prevented,  and  the  viscera  may  be 
preserved  (in  a  cool  place)  for  some  time.  If  the  mouth  of  the  vessel 
be  too  wide  for  a  cork,  the  other  articles  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Paper 
only  should  not  be  used :  the  appearances  after  death  of  the  viscera  of 
an  infant,  suspected  to  have  died  from  poison,  have  been  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  drying,  from  the  evaporation  which  took  place  through  the 
layers  of  paper  with  which  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  contained,  was 
covered.  The  practitioner  should  bear  in  mind  that  all  these  matters  are 
likely  to  come  out  in  evidence  ;  and  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is 
worth  doing  well.  For  reasons  already  stated,  antiseptic  chemical  com- 
pounds should  not  be  used. 

The  articles  used  for  the  preservation  of  viscera  should  be  in  all  cases 
scrupulously  examined.  Some  kinds  of  calico  are  dressed  with  arsenic 
and  starch  paste,  and  many  kinds  of  wrapping-paper  as  well  as  wall-papers 
are  strongly  impregnated  with  this  poison.  An  observation  made  by 
Aickm  shows  that  this  is  not  an  unnecessary  caution.  He  was  engacred 
m  examining  the  body  of  a  child,  in  order  to  determine  the  cause  of  death 
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The  organs  were  healthy,  and  as  no  sufficient  cause  presented  itself,  he 
removed  the  stomach,  with  a  view  of  making  an  analysis  of  its  contents. 
He  was  suddenly  called  away;  and,  to  preserve  the  stomach,  he  wrapped 
it  in  a  piece  of  paper  (used  for  papering  rooms),  placed  it  on  the  un- 
coloured  side,  and  he  locked  it  in  a  closet  until  the  following  day.  Assisted 
by  a  friend,  he  then  analysed  the  contents,  and  found  a  trace  of  morphia 
with  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic.  As  the  symptoms  from  which  the  child 
had  suffered  were  not  those  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  and  there  were 
no  appearances  of  the  action  of  this  substance  on  the  body,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  some  extraneous  cause  to  account  for 
its  presence.  He  examined  a  portion  of  the  wall-paper  in  which  the 
stomach  had  been  wrapped,  and  then  found  that  that  part  of  it  which 
was  coloured  yellow  was  tinted  with  arsenious  sulphide  or  orpiment.  It 
was  therefore  evident,  as  orpiment  contains  white  arsenic,  that  the  stomach 
and  its  contents  had  imbibed  a  portion  of  the  poison  during  the  night. 
('  Lancet,'  June  23,  1855,  p.  632.)  This  satisfactorily  accounted  for  the 
presence  of  arsenic,  under  circumstances  which  might  have  given  rise  to 
a  false  charge  of  murder.  Many  wall-papers,  having  any  tinge  of  green 
or  golden  yellow  in  them,  contain  arsenic,  and  this  arsenic  spreads  by 
imbibition  to  other  parts  of  the  paper  not  so  tinted.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  proper  to  avoid  in  all  cases  the  use  of  any  wrapper  having  upon  it 
mineral  colours  of  any  description.  The  above  case  shows  in  a  striking 
point  of  view  the  danger  of  trusting  to  chemical  analysis  alone.  Unless 
we  look  to  physiology  and  pathology,  a  most  erroneous  opinion  may  be 
expressed. 

Arsenic  is  sometimes  found  mixed  with  ferric  oxide  in  ochreous 
deposits  or  soils.  It  is  thus  occasionally  present  in  the  soil  of  cemeteries, 
but  in  an  insoluble  form.  Even  in  the  fur  deposited  in  tea-kettles,  in 
which  there  is  generally  some  ferric  oxide,  arsenic  has  been  found  in  an 
insoluble  form.  From  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  crust  or  fur  of  a 
vessel  used  for  boiling  water,  Otto  obtained  well-marked  arsenical  deposits. 
Pollnitz  detected  in  the  fur  of  kettles — copper,  lead,  tin,  and  even  anti- 
mony. Osborn  confirmed  Pollnitz's  conclusion,  namely,  that  lead  is 
present  in  an  insoluble  form  in  the  deposits  of  kettles  and  boilers.  ('  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  Dec.  22,  1860,  p.  608.)  Otto  discovered  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  arsenic  in  the  calcareous  crust  taken  from  a  kitchen  boiler. 
Ten  ounces  of  this  gave  a  deposit  of  arsenic  in  a  glass  tube,  and  several 
stains  on  porcelain.  He  thinks  that,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  is  employed, 
arsenic  will  be  found  in  the  sediments  of  all  spring  and  well-waters. 
('  Ausmit.  d.  Gifte,'  1856,  p.  61.)  The  author  has  found  arsenic  in  the 
water  of  rivers  used  for  the  supply  of  towns,  and  has  extracted  a  well- 
marked  quantity  from  two  ounces  of  the  dried  mud  of  the  Thames,  as  well 
as  from  similar  quantities  of  earth  taken  from  three  churchyards  in  the 
north  of  England.  ('Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1860.  On  Arsenic  and  Anti- 
mony.)  These  facts  tend  to  show  the  extreme  danger  of  placing  reliance 
on  minute  chemical  results  in  the  absence  of  good  physiological  and  patho- 
logical evidence.  .  . 

The  results  of  an  analysis,  in  the  shape  of  sublimates  or  precipitates, 
should  be  preserved  as  evidence,  distinctly  labelled  in  small  glass  tubes 
hermetically  sealed.  They  can  then,  if  asked  for,  be  produced  for  exami- 
nation at  the  inquest  or  trial.  ,  .   , , 

On  the  use  of  Notes. — It  has  already  been  recommended,  as  a  rule  m  these 
criminal  investigations,  that  a  practitioner  should  make  notes  of  what  he 
observes  in  regard  to  symptoms,  appearances  after  death,  and  the  results  of 
a  chemical  analysis.  His  own  observations  should  be  kept  distinct  from 
information  given  to  him  by  others.    He  may  base  his  conclusions  on  the 
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former,  but  not  on  the  latter.  From  the  common  forms  of  law  in  this 
country,  a  person  charged  with  the  crime  of  poisoning  may  remain  im- 
prisoned  for  weeks  before  he  is  brought  to  trial.  It  is  obvious,  however  clear 
the  circumstances  may  at  the  time  appear  to  a  practitioner,  that  it  will 
require  more  than  ordinary  powers  of  memory  to  retain  for  so  long  a 
period  a  distinct  recollection  of  all  the  facts  of  a  case.  If  he  is  unpro- 
vided with  notes,  and  his  memory  is  defective,  then  the  case  will  turn  in 
favour  of  the  prisoner,  who  will  be  the  person  to  benefit  by  the  neglect 
of  the  witness.  In  adopting  the  plan  here  recommended,  such  a  result 
may  be  easily  prevented.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  law  relative  to 
the  admissibility  of  notes  or  memoranda  in  evidence  is  very  strict,  and, 
in  trials  for  murder,  is  rigorously  enforced  by  the  judges.  In  order  to 
render  such  notes  or  memoranda  admissible,  it  is  indispensably  necessary 
that  they  should  be  taken  by  the  witness  at  the  time  the  observations  are 
made,  or  as  soon  afterwards  as  practicable ;  and  further,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  witness  can  refer  to  them  only  for  the  purpose  of 
refreshing  his  memory. 

Medico-legal  Reports. — One  of  the  duties  of  a  medical  jui-ist  is  to  draw 
up  a  report  of  the  results  of  his  examination:  1,  in  regard  to  symptoms  ; 
2,  in  regard  to  appearances  after  death  ;  and,  3,  in  regard  to  the  results  of 
an  analysis.  With  respect  to  the  two  first  divisions  of  the  report,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  rules  for  investigating  cases  of  poisoning  (p.  203). 
It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  the  time  at  which  the  person  was  first  seen, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  attendance  of  the  practitioner  was 
required,  as  well  as  the  period  of  death,  should  be  particularly  stated.  The 
horn*,  the  day  of  the  week,  and  the  month,  should  be  invariably  mentioned. 
Some  medical  witnesses  merely  state  the  day  of  the  week,  without  that  of 
the  month,  or  vice  versa.  At  a  trial  this  sometimes  creates  great  confusion, 
by  rendering  a  reference  to  almanacs  necessary.  The  words  yesterday,  next 
day,  &c.,  should  never  be  used.  The  facts  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
enter  in  the  report  are  specially  stated  under  the  heads  of  investigation 
(see  p.  203).  If  these  facts  are  not  observed  in  the  order  there  set  down, 
their  value  as  evidence  of  the  cause  of  death  or  of  the  criminality  or  inno- 
cence of  particular  parties,  will  be  entirely  lost.  In  drawing  up  a  report  of 
symptoms  and  appearances  after  death,  the  facts  should  be  in  the  first 
instance  plainly  and  concisely  stated  seriatim,  in  language  easily  intelligible 
to  non-professional  persons.  A  reporter  is  not  called  upon  to  display  his 
erudition,  but  to  make  himself  understood.  If  technical  terms  are  employed, 
their  meaning  should  be  stated  in  parentheses.  When  a  subject  is  thoroughly 
understood,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  rendering  it  in  simple  language ; 
and  when  it  is  not  well  understood,  the  practitioner  is  not  in  a  position  to 
make  any  report.  Magistrates,  coroners,  solicitors,  and  barristers,  easily 
detect  ignorance,  even  when  it  appears  under  the  mask  of  erudition. 

In  recording  facts,  a  reporter  should  not  encumber  his  statements  with 
opinions,  inferences,  or  comments.  The  facts  should  be  first  stated,  and  the 
conclusions  should  be  reserved  until  the  end  of  the  report.  The  language 
in  which  conclusions  are  expressed,  should  be  precise  and  clear.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  these  are  intended  to  form  a  concise  summary  of  the 
whole  report,  upon  which  the  judgment  of  a  magistrate,  or  the  decision 
of  a  coroner's  jury,  will  be  ultimately  based.  They  should  be  strictly 
confined  to  the  matters  which  are  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and  which  have 
actually  fallen  under  the  observation  of  the  witness.  Thus,  they  commonly 
refer  to  the  following  questions  :— What  was  the  cause  of  death  ?  What 
are  the  medical  circumstances  which  lead  you  to  suppose  that  death  was 
caused  by  poison  ?  What  are  the  circumstances  which  lead  you  to  suppose 
that  death  was  not  caused  by  natural  disease  ?    Answers  to  one  or  all  of 
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these  questions  comprise,  in  general,  all  that  a  reporter  is  required  to  intro- 
auce  into  the  conclusions  of  his  report. 

The  reporter  must  remember  that  his  conclusions  are  to  be  based  only 
upon  medical  facts,— not  upon  moral  circumstances,  unless  he  is  specially 
required  to  express  his  opinion  with  regard  to  them  when  they  are  of  a 
quasi-medical  nature.  Further,  they  must  be  founded  only  on  what  he  has 
himself  seen  or  observed.  Any  information  derived  from  others,  should  not 
be  made  the  basis  of  an  opinion  in  a  medico-legal  report.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  that  a  conclusion  based  upon  mere  prohahilities  is  of 
no  value  as  evidence. 

In  drawing  up  a  report  on  the  results  of  a  chemical  analysis,  the  follow- 
ing  rules  should  be  borne  in  mind.  A  liquid  or  solid  may  be  received  for 
analysis.  _  1.  When,  where,  and  of  whom,  or  how  received  ?  2.  In  what 
state  was  it  received— secured  in  any  way,  or  exposed  ?  3.  If  more  than 
one  substance  received,  each  to  be  separately  and  distinctly  labelled;  appear- 
ance of  the  vessel,  and  the  quantity  of  Hquid  (by  measure)  or  soHd  (by 
weight)  contained  therein.  4.  When  did  you  proceed  to  make  the  analysis  ? 
5.  Did  any  one  assist  you,  or  did  you  make  the  analysis  yourself  ?  6.  Phy- 
sical characters  of  the  substance.  7.  Processes  and  tests  employed  for 
determining  whether  it  contained  poison.  All  the  steps  of  these  processes 
need  not  be  described  :  a  general  outline  of  the  analysis  will  suffice.  The 
magistrate  may  thus  satisfy  himself  by  an  appeal  to  others  (if  necessary) 
whether  the  analysis  has  or  has  not  been  properly  made.  8.  Supposing  the 
substance  to  contain  poison — is  this  in  a  pure  state  or  mixed  with  any  other 
body  ?  9.  The  strength  of  the  poison,  if  an  acid,  or  if  it  be  in  solution  : 
in  all  cases  the  quantity  of  poison  found,  determined  if  possible  by  actual 
weighing.  10.  Supposing  no  poison  to  be  contained  in  it,  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  substance?  Did  it  contain  anything  of  a  noxious  nature,  i.e. 
likely  to  injure  health  or  destroy  hfe  ?  II.  Could  the  supposed  poisonous 
substance  exist  naturally  or  be  produced  within  the  body  ?  12.  Was  it 
present  in  any  of  the  liquids  or  solids  employed  in  the  chemical  analysis  ? 
13.  Was  it  contained  in  any  of  the  articles  of  food  or  medicine  taken  by 
the  deceased  ?  14.  Is  its  presence  to  be  ascribed  to  the  use  of  any  mineral 
matter  employed  by  injection  after  death  for  the  preservation  of  the  body 
of  the  deceased  ?  15.  What  quantity  of  poison  was  actually  separated  in 
the  free  or  absorbed  state  ?  16.  How  much  of  the  substance  found  vrould, 
under  the  circumstances,  be  likely  to  destroy  life  ? 

There  are  few  reports  in  which  answers  to  many  of  these  questions, 
although  not  formally  put,  will  not  be  required ;  and  unless  the  whole  of 
them  are  borne  in  mind  by  the  operator  at  the  time  an  analysis  is  under- 
taken, those  which  are  omitted  can  never  receive  an  answer,  however  im- 
portant to  the  ends  of  justice  that  answer  may  ultimately  become. 
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CHAPTER  14. 

SULPHURIC  ACID,  OR  OIL  OF  VITRIOL.  SYMPTOMS— APPEAEANCBS  AFTER  DKATH— 
FATAL  DOSE— PERIOD  AT  WHICH  DEATH  TAKES  PLACE— MODE  OF  DETECTING' 
THE  POISON  IN  PURE  AND  MIXED  LIQUIDS  ON  ARTICLES  OF  CLOTHING. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  or  Oil  of  Vitriol.    Sulphate  of  Indigo. 

Sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  is  more  extensively  used  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures  than  any  other  acid ;  hence  cases  of  poisoning  by  it  are  very 
common.  Occasionally  it  is  used  for  suicidal  purposes,  more  especially  by 
women;  and  accidents  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  mistaken  for 
some  other  liquid  are  numerous.  It  has  often  been  used  externally 
(vitriol- thro  wing),  where  the  object  was  to  injure  a  person,  in  fits  of  rage 
or  jealousy. 

'    Symptoms. — When  this  poison  is  swallowed  in  a  concentrated  form,  the 
symptoms  produced  come  on  either  immediately,  or  during  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing.   In  a  case  which  came  under  the  notice  of  the  editor,  a  girl  swallowed 
about  a  fluid  ounce  of  brown  oil  of  vitriol  in  mistake  for  a  magnesian 
mixture  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  taking,  and  did  not  discover  the 
mistake  till  severe  symptoms  had  supervened.    There  is  violent  burning 
pain,  extending  through  the  throat  and  gullet  to  the  stomach,  and  the  pain 
is  often  so  severe  that  the  body  is  bent.    There  is  an  escape  of  gaseous  and 
frothy  matter,  followed  by  retching  and  vomiting,  the  latter  accompanied 
by  the  discharge  of  shreds  of  tough  mucus  and  of  a  liquid  of  a  dark  coffee- 
ground  colour,  mixed  with  blood.    The  vomited  matters  may  contain  shreds 
of  mucous  membrane  from  the  gullet  and  stomach,  and  even  portions  of  the 
muscular  structures  of  the  former.    These  may  form  complete  casts  of  some 
portion  of  the  gullet  or  stomach.     The  mouth  is  excoriated,  the  lining 
membrane  and  surface  of  the  tongue  white,  or  resembling  soaked  parch- 
ment ;  in  one  instance  the  appearance  of  the  mouth  was  as  if  it  had  been 
smeared  with  white  paint.    After  a  time,  the  membrane  acquires  a  grey  or 
brownish  colour;  the  mouth  is  filled  with  a  thick  viscid  substance,  consist- 
ing of  saliva,  mucus,  and  the  corroded  membrane ;  this  renders  speaking 
and  swallowing  difficult.  If  the  poison  has  been  administered  by  a  spoon,  or 
the  phial  containing  it  has  been  passed  to  the  back  of  the  throat,  the  mouth 
may  escape  the  chemical  action  of  the  acid.    A  medical  witness  must  bear 
this  circumstance  in  mind  when  he  is  required  to  examine  an  infant  sus- 
pected to  have  been  poisoned  by  sulphuric  acid.    Around  the  lips  and  on^ 
the  neck  may  be  found  spots  of  a  brown  colour  from  the  spilling  of  the  acid 
and  its  action  on  the  skin.    There  is  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  owing  to 
the  swelling  and  excoriation  of  the  throat  and  larynx,  and  the  countenance 
has,  fi'om  this  cause,  a  blueish  or  livid  appearance ;  the  least  motion  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  is  attended  with  increase  of  pain.    These  symptoms, 
although  characteristic  of  the  action  of  a  corrosive  liquid,  have  been  some- 
times mistaken  for  those  of  disease.    ('  Henke,  Zeitschr.  der  S.A.'  1843, 
2,  284.)  ^  The  stomach  is  so  irritable  that  whatever  is  swallowed  is  imme- 
diately ejected,  and  the  vomiting  is  commonly  violent  and  incessant.  In 
a  case  reported  by  Geoghegan,  the  patient  vomited  for  three  or  four^ 
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hours.  Tins  symptom  tlien  ceased,  and  did  not  recur,  althougli  the 
woman  did  not  die  until  thirty-four  hours  after  the  poison  had  been  swal- 
lowed.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  48,  p.  328.)  The  matters  first  vomited  generally 
contain  the  poison  ;  they  are  acid,  and  if  they  fall  on  a  limestone  pavement 
there  is  effervescence ;  if  on  coloured  articles  of  dress,  the  colour  is  some- 
times  altered  to  a  red  or  yellow,  or  it  is  entirely  discharged  and  the  texture 
of  the  stuff  destroyed  ;  on  a  black  cloth  dress,  the  spots  produced  by  the 
concentrated  acid  are  reddish-brown,  and  remain  moist  for  a  considerable 
time.  Attention  to  these  circumstances  may  often  lead  to  a  suspicion  of 
the  real  cause  of  the  symptoms,  when  the  facts  are  concealed.  After  a 
time  there  is  exhaustion,  accompanied  by  great  weakness ;  the  pulse  is  quick, 
small,  and  feeble ;  the  skin  cold,  mottled  or  dusky,  and  covered  with  a 
clammy  sweat.  There  is  generally  great  thirst,  with  obstinate  constipation 
of  the  bowels ;  should  any  evacuations  take  place,  they  are  commonly  either 
of  a  dark  brown  or  leaden  colour,  in  some  instances  almost  black,  arising 
from  an  admixture  of  altered  blood.  There  are  sometimes  convulsive  move- 
ments of  the  muscles,  especially  those  of  the  face  and  lips.  The  counte- 
nance, if  not  livid  from  obstructed  respiration,  is  pale,  expressive  of  great 
anxiety  and  intense  suffering.  The  intellectual  faculties  are  quite  clear, 
and  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  acute  poisoning  by  this  acid,  death 
takes  place  very  suddenly  in  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
poison  has  been  taken. 

Appearances  after  death. — The  marked  effects  of  this  poison  are  not 
always  observed  in  the  stomach  ;  they  may  be  confined  to  the  region  of  the 
throat  and  windpipe.    In  an  inspection  of  the  body,  the  whole  course  of  • 
the  alimentary  canal  from  the  mouth  downwards,  should  be  examined; 
since  in  recent  or  acute  cases  it  is  in  the  throat  and  gullet  that  we 
generally  obtain  strong  evidence  of  the  action  of  a  corrosive  poison.  The 
discovery  of  the  usual  marks  of  corrosion  in  these  parts  is  always  highly 
corroborative  of  the  signs  of  poisoning  found  in  the  stomach.    During  the 
inspection,  the  examiner  must  not  omit  to  notice  any  spots  on  the  skin 
produced  by  the  spilling  of  the  acid  :  these  are  commonly  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  and  are  situated  about  the  mouth,  lips,  and  neck.    The  appear- 
ances met  with  in  the  body  vary,  according  as  death  has  taken  place 
quickly  or  slowly Supposing  the  case  to  have  proved  rapidly  fatal,  the 
membrane  lining  the  mouth  may  be  found  white,  softened,  and  corroded. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and  gullet  is  commonly  found  cor- 
roded, having  a  brown-black  or  ash-grey  colour,  and  dark-coloured  blood  is 
effused  in  patches  beneath  it.    The  corroded  membrane  of  the  gullet  is 
occasionally  disposed  in  longitudinal  folds,  portions  of  it  being  partly 
detached.    The  stomach,  if  not  perforated,  is  collapsed  and  contracted. 
On  laying  it  open,  the  contents  are  commonly  found  of  a  dark  brown 
or  black  colour  and  of  a  tarry  consistency,  being  formed  in  great  part 
of  mucus  and  altered  blood.    The  contents  may  or  may  not  be  acid, 
according  to  the  time  the  patient  has  survived,  and  the  treatment  which 
has  been  adopted.    On  removing  them,  the  stomach  may  be  seen  traversed 
by  black  lines,  or  the  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  corrugated 
and  stained  black  or  of  a  dark  brown  colour.    This  blackness  is  not  entirely 
removed  by  washing.    On  stretching  the  stomach,  traces  of  inflammation 
may  be  found  between  the  folds,  indicated  by  a  dark  crimson  colour. 
On  forcibly  removing  the  blackened  membrane,  the  red  colour  indicative 
of  inflammation  may  be  seen  in  the  parts  beneath.    Both  the  dark  colour 
and  marks  of  inflammation  are   sometimes   partial,  being  confined  to 
isolated  portions  or  patches  of  the  mucous  membmne.    AVhen  the  stomach 
is  perforated,  the  coats  are  softened,  and  the  edge  of  the  aperture  is  com- 
monly black  and  irregular.    In  removing  the  stomach,  the  opening  is 
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liable  to  be  made  larger  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  organ.  The  contents 
do  not  always  escape;  but  when  this  happens,  the  surrounding  parts  are 
attacked  by  the  poison.  In  one  case,  the  spleen,  the  hver,  and  the  coats 
of  the  aorta,  were  found  blackened  and  corroded  by  the  acid,  which  had 
escaped  through  the  perforation.  In  some  rare  cases  the  hmng  membrane 
of  the  aorta  has  been  found  strongly  reddened.  When  a.  person  has 
survived  for  eighteen  or  twenty  hours,  traces  of  corrosive  and  inflammatory 
action  may  be  found  in  the  small  intestines.  In  one  case  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  ileum  was  corroded.  The  interior  of  the  windpipe,  as 
well  as  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  has  also  presented  marks  of  the  local  action 
of  the  acid.  The  acid  has  thus  destroyed  hfe  without  reaching  the 
stomach.  A  remarkable  instance  in  which  the  poison  penetrated  into 
and  destroyed  both  lungs  has  been  reported  by  Gull.  (' Med.  Gaz  ' 
vol.  45,  p.  1102.)  It  is  important  for  a  medical  witness  to  bear  m  mind, 
that  the  mouth,  throat,  and  gullet  are  not  always  found  in  the  state 
above  described.  Ogle  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  membrane  of  the 
tongue  was  but  slightly  affected.  The  man  had  swallowed  a  large  dose 
of  the  acid  and  had  died  in  nine  hours.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Ap.  21, 
1860.)  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  cases  are  recorded  in  which,  notwith- 
standing the  introduction  of  this  poison  into  the  stomach,  the  gullet  has 
escaped  its  chemical  action.  Dickinson  has  reported  a  case  of  poisoning 
by  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  there  was  no  corrosion  of  the  mouth  and 
throat.  The  patient,  a  female,  aet.  52,  recovered  in  about  five  months.  The 
stomach  had  probably  sustained  injury,  as  the  most  urgent  symptoms 
were  constant  vomiting  after  taking  food,  and  obstinate  constipation.  The 
quantity  of  acid  swallowed  was  half  an  ounce,  mixed  with  half  an  ounce  of 
water.  The  patient  felt  immediately  a  burning  sensation  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  ('  Lancet,'  Nov.  26,  1853,  p.  502.)  The  acid  had  here  evidently 
lost  its  corrosive  power  by  dilution.  Cases  of  recovery  are  rare.  A 
woman  took  into  her  mouth  a  quantity  of  the  acid  by  mistake  ;  she  spat  it 
out  immediately.  Magnesia  was  given  to  her,  and  two  hours  afterwards 
she  was  suffering  from  intense  burning  pain  in  the  throat,  gullet,  and 
stomach.  Her  lips  were  swollen  and  blistered  ;  the  lining  of  the  mouth 
was  whitish,  but  not  excoriated  ;  the  soft  palate  and  uvula  were  congested 
and  partly  destroyed.  Olive  oil  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  were  given  at 
intervals.  At  a  later  period,  there  was  vomiting  of  an  opaque,  milky- 
looking  substance.  Two  days  after  there  was  some  difficulty  of  breathing, 
but  this  symptom  subsided,  and  the  patient  was  discharged  apparently 
well.  ('  Lancet,'  1871,  II.  p.  540.)  When  the  acid  has  been  taken  in  a 
still  more  diluted  state,  the  marks  of  inflammation  on  the  mucous  membrane 
are  less  decided,  and  the  blackening  is  not  so  considerable.  Nevertheless, 
the  acid,  unless  too  much  diluted,  acts  upon  and  darkens  the  blood  in  the 
vessels,  as  well  as  that  contained  in  the  stomach,  although  it  may  not 
blacken  the  mucous  membrane  or  the  contents. 

Walker  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  man,  set.  30,  swallowed  fifteen 
drachms  and  a  half  of  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*842),  and  died  twenty- 
five  hours  afterwards.  Half  an  hour  after  taking  the  poison  he  re- 
sembled a  patient  in  the  collapsed  stage  of  cholera.  The  inside  of  the  lips, 
as  well  as  the  tongue  and  throat,  were  swollen,  and  had  the  appearance 
of  being  smeared  with  thin  arrow-root.  He  suffered  severe  pain,  but  did 
not  vomit  until  three-quarters  of  an  hour  had  elapsed :  the  vomiting 
appeared  to  be  then  excited  by  the  liquid  which  had  been  given  to  him. 
The  vomited  matters  were  dark,  bloody,  and  viscid.  The  patient  was 
sensible  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  An  inspection  revealed  the  usual 
appearances.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  destroyed,  and 
-the  whole  surface  was  darkened.    The  greatest  amount  of  injury  was 
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at  the  pyloric  end,  where  three  small  perforations  were  found.  The 
onhce  of  the  pyloras  was  swollen,  constricted,  and  hardened;  it  was 
so  contracted  as  to  admit  only  a  silver  probe.  The  duodenum  had  also 
sutterod.  The  first  two  inches  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  were  much  inflamed 
Ihere  were  no  traces  of  the  acid  in  the  stomach  ;  there  was  a  slight  trace 
m  the  duodenum  ;  a  trace  in  the  serous  fluid  at  the  base  of  the  brain  •  but 
the  largest  quantity  was  found  in  the  blood  contained  in  the  heart 
{  Edm.  Month.  Jour.'  June  1850,  p.  538.)  This  case  is  remarkable  in  the 
fact  that  vomitmg  was  not  immediate ;  that  there  were  no  spots  on  the 
face  ;  that  the  poison  was  swallowed  in  large  quantity  on  an  empty 
stomach  ;  and  there  was  free  voluntary  exertion,  as,  twenty  hours  after 
he  had  taken  the  poison,  the  man  got  out  of  bed  and  sat  on  a  night- 
stool.  In  the  London  'Medical  Gazette,'  vol.  48,  p.  328,  a  full  account 
of  the  symptoms  and  appearances  after  death  in  a  well-marked  case  of 
poisoning  by  sulphuric  acid,  is  given,  as  well  as  a  process  for  detecting 
this  poison  when  absorbed. 

Quantity  required  to  destroy  life.— The  dangerous  efFects  of  the  acid 
appear  to  arise  rather  from  its  degree  of  concentration,  than  from  the 
absolute  quantity  taken.  The  quantity  actually  required  to  prove  fatal 
must  depend  on  many  circumstances.  If  the  stomach  is  full  when  the 
poison  is  swallowed,  the  action  of  the  acid  may  be  spent  on  the  food 
and  not  on  the  stomach  ;  and  a  larger  quantity  might  then  be  taken 
than  would  suffice  to  destroy  life  if  the  organ  were  empty.  The  smallest 
quantity  which  is  described  as  having  proved  fatal  was  in  the  following 
case: — Half  a  teaspoonful  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  was  given  to 
a  child  about  a  year  old  by  mistake  for  castor  oil.  The  usual  symptoms 
came  on,  with  great  disturbance  of  breathing,  and  the  child  died  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  quantity  here  taken  could  not  have  exceeded 
forty  drops.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  29,  p.  147.)  It  is,  however,  doubtful 
whether  this  small  quantity  would  have  proved  fatal  to  an  adult.  The 
smallest  fatal  dose  which  Christison  states  he  has  found  recorded,  is 
one  drachm ;  it  was  taken  by  mistake  by  a  stout  young  man,  and  killed 
him  in  seven  days.  (Op.  cit.)  Even  when  moderately  diluted,  it  will 
destroy  life  rapidly.  A  man  swallowed,  on  an  empty  stomach,  six  drachms 
of  the  strongest  acid  diluted  with  eighteen  drachms  of  water.  He  suffered 
from  the  usual  symptoms,  and  died  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  ('  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.'  1863,  1,  p.  183.)  Two-thirds  of  the  cases  prove  fatal. 
J  Period  at  which  death  takes  place. — It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the 
average  period  at  which  death  takes  place  in  cases  of  acute  poisoning  by 
sulphuric  acid,  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty- four  hours.  When  the  stomach 
is  perforated  by  the  acid,  it  commonly  proves  more  speedily  fatal.  In  one 
.instance,  reported  by  Sinclair,  a  child  about  four  years  old  died  in  four 
hours  :  the  stomach  was  found  perforated.  When  the  poison  acts  upon  the 
wdndpipe,  death  may  be  a  still  more  speedy  consequence,  from  suffocation ; 
and,  owing  to  this,  it  appears  to  be  more  rapidly  fatal  to  children  than 
adults.  Craigie  mentions  a  case  in  which  three  ounces  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  destroyed  life  in  three  hours  and  a  half.  Remer  met  with 
an  instance  in  which  death  took  place  in  two  hours.  A  case  is  reported 
by  Watson,  in  which  a  woman  swallowed  two  ounces  of  a  strong  acid. 
She  died  in  half  an  hour,  but  it  appears  that  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
death  she  had  made  a  deep  wound  in  her  throat,  which  gave  rise  to  great 
bleeding.  The  stomach  was  found  extensively  perforated  :  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  wound  accelerated  death  in  this  case.  The  shortest  ease 
recorded,  occurred  to  Rapp.  A  man,  set.  50,  swallowed  three  ouncefl 
and  a  half  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  He  died  in  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.   ('  Gaz.  Med.'  Dec.  28, 1850.)   On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous 
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instances  reported  in  which  the  poison  proved  fatal  from  secondary  causes, 
at  periods  varying*  from  one  week  to  several  months.  These  secondary 
causes,  such  as  contraction  and  occlusion  of  the  gullet,  may  threaten,  and 
even  cause,  death  from  starvation,  and  require  operative  procedures.  When 
the  passage  of  bougies  to  dilate  the  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  has  failed  to 
procure  relief,  gastrotomy  has  been  successfully  performed,  and  the  patient 
fed  through  an  artificial  opening  into  the  stomach.  Eleven  deaths  from 
sulphuric  acid  poisoning  were  recorded  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  year 
1880. 

Chemical  Analysis. — This  acid  may  be  met  with  either  concentrated  or 
diluted  ;  and  a  medical  jurist  may  have  to  examine  it  under  three  condi- 
tions : — 1.  In  its  simple  state.  2.  When  mixed  with  organic  matters,  as 
with  liquid  articles  of  food,  or  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  3.  On  solid 
organic  substances,  as  where  the  acid  has  been  thrown  or  spilled  on  articles 
of  dress  or  clothing. 

In  the  simple  state. —  If  concentrated,  it  possesses  these  properties:  1. 
Wood,  sugar,  or  other  organic  matter  plunged  into  it,  is  speedily  carbonized 
or  charred,  either  with  or  without  the  application  of  heat.  2.  When  boiled 
with  wood,  copper-cuttings,  or  mercury,  it  evolves  fumes  of  sulphurous 
acid  ;  this  is  immediately  known  by  the  odour,  as  well  as  by  the  acid  vapour 
first  rendering  blue,  and  then  bleaching  starch-paper  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  iodic  acid.  3.  When  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  great  heat  is 
evolved. 

The  diluted  Acid. — For  the  acid  in  a  diluted  state,  but  one  test  need  be 
applied,  either  the  barium  nitrate  or  the  barium  chloride.  Having  ascertained 
by  test-paper  that  the  liquid  is  acid,  we  dilute  a  portion  of  it,  and  add  a 
few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  then  a  solution  of  the  barium  salt.  If  sulphuric 
acid  is  present,  a  dense  white  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  will  fall  down : 
this  is  insoluble  in  all  acids  and  alkalies.  The  precipitate  is  collected, 
washed,  dried,  and  mixed  with  five  parts  of  charcoal  in  powder.  This 
mixture  is  placed  in  a  small  platinum  crucible,  which  should  be  closely 
covered,  and  then  heated  to  full  redness  for  five  minutes.  If  the  precipitate 
is  a  sulphate,  it  will  thus  be  converted  into  a  sulphide.  In  order  to  prove 
this  : — 1.  A  portion  of  the  mixture  when  cooled  may  be  mixed  with  water, 
well  stirred,  and  filtered.  A  pale  yellowish  liquid  will  be  obtained,  having 
an  alkaline  reaction,  and  giving  a  brown  or  black  precipitate  with  a  solution 
of  lead  acetate.  2.  If  in  small  quantity,  the  mixture  may  be  placed  at 
once  on  glazed  card  (coated  with  lead  carbonate)  and  wetted,  when  a  stain 
of  lead  sulphide  will  be  produced.  3.  The  powder  may  be  heated  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  be  copiously 
evolved,  known  by  its  smell  and  other  properties.  If  the  quantity  of  pre- 
cipitated sulphate  is  very  small,  it  may  be  mixed  with  one-third  of  its  weight 
of  potassium  cyanide  and  heated  in  a  reduction-tube  to  full  redness.  This 
residue,  placed  on  glazed  card,  and  wetted,  gives  the  reaction  indicative 
of  the  presence  of  a  sulphide,  proving  that  the  original  precipitate  was  a 
sulphate,  and  that  sulphuric  acid  was  present  in  the  liquid  submitted  to 
analysis. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  does  not  carbonize  organic  substances  which  are 
immersed  in  it.  The  application  of  heat  will  only  effect  carbonization  when 
the  water  of  the  acid  is  entirely  evaporated.  Thus,  paper  or  linen,  wetted 
with  the  diluted  acid,  becomes  charred  when  dried  and  heated.  This  may 
serve  as  one  method  of  identification  in  the  absence  of  tests. 

In  liquids  containing  organic  matter.— li  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with 
such  liquids  as  porter,  coftee,  or  tea,  the  liquid  is  first  rendered  clear  by 
filtration.  Some  liquids,  such  as  vinegar,  beer,  and  most  wines,  generally 
contain  a  soluble  sulphate  and  have  an  acid  reaction.    Should  the  liquid 
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applied  to  the  examination  of  matters  vomited  and  of  the  contents  of  the 
.^omacA  care  being  taken  to  separate  the  insoluble  parts  by  filtration 
before  adding  the  test.  The  coats  of  the  stomach  should  be  cut  up  and 
apfn  tV  distilled  water  for  some  time  for  the  perfect  extraction  of  the 
acid  The  decoction  filtered  and  concentrated  by  evaporation  may  then 
yield  evidence  of  its  presence,  and  is  then  tested  for  the  presence  of  a  free 
mineral  acid  m  one  of  two  ways.  Ferric  acetate  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
potassium  sulphocyamde  This  mixture  will  yield  a  blood-red  colour  when 
added  to  the  suspected  liquid  should  a  free  mineral  acid  be  present.  An 
alcoholic  solution  of  methyl-violet  is  also  rendered  blue  when  l-4000th  part 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  If  there  be  evidence  of  a  free  mineral  acid,  and 
the  liquid  yields  a  decided  precipitate  with  barium  nitrate  solution  it 
^^^''i  .n?.?''''®''*''^^®^  evaporation  if  necessary,  and  strong  alcohol  be 
added  till  the  mass  contains  75  per  cent,  by  volume  of  absolute  alcohol.  The 
soluble  sulphates  are  thus  precipitated  ;  and  after  standing  and  filtration  to 
remove  these,  the  filtrate  is  neutralized  with  solution  of  potash,  the  alcohol 
distilled  oft,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue,  when  taken 
up  with  water,  may  then  be  tested  with  barium  nitrate  after  acidification 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  One  part  of  the  precipitate  corresponds  to  0-42 
part  by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid. 

When  the  acid  is  mixed  with  milk,  decomposed  blood 
and  mucus,  or  other  substances  which  render  it  thick  and 
viscid,  it  may  be  readily  separated  by  dialysis;  a  process 
which  is  applicable  to  the  other  acid  poisons,  such  as  the 
nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  oxaHc.  A  portion  of  the  acid 
viscid  liquid  should  be  placed  in  a  test  tube,  about  five 
inches  long  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  open  at  both  ends, 
the  neck  being  securely  covered  with  a  layer  of  thin 

  bladder,  or  parchment  paper.     The  tube  is  then  im- 

Beaker  andHibe  for  ^^''^^d,  mouth  downwards,  in  a  vessel  containing  dis- 
the  dialysis  of  liquid  tilled  Water.  After  some  hours  the  acid  will  pass 
through  the  membrane,  and  may  be  detected  in  the  water. 
This  process  may  be  employed  as  a  trial  test  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
when  they  have  a  strongly  acid  reaction.  In  thus  testing  for  sulphuric 
acid  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  sulphate,  such  as  Epsom  salts,  may  be 
present  m  the  liquid,  and  an  innocent  acid  like  vinegar  or  lemon-juice  may 
give  the  acid  reaction.  To  remove  any  fallacy  on  this  ground,  a  portion 
of  the  liquid  tested  should  be  evaporated,  and  treated  with  alcohol  as  already 
described. 

It  is  an  important  fact  that  the  contents  of  a  stomach  in  a  case  of 
poisoning  by  sulphuric  acid,  are  sometimes  entirely  free  from  any  traces 
of  this  poison,  even  when  it  has  been  swallowed  in  large  quantity. 
The  acid  is  not  commonly  found  when  the  person  has  been  under  treat- 
ment, when  there  has  been  considerable  vomiting,  aided  by  the  drinking 
of  water  or,  other  simple  liquids,  or  when  he  has  survived  several  days. 
If  the  case  has  been  under  treatment,  the  acid  is  either  wholly  absent 
or  neutralized  by  antidotes.  A  girl  swallowed  four  or  five  ounces  of 
diluted  oil  of  vitriol,  and  died  in  eighteen  hours.  No  portion  of  the  acid 
could  be  detected  in  the  stomach ;  but  she  had  vomited  considerably, 
and  the  acid  was  easily  proved  to  exist  in  the  vomited  matters,  by 
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examining  a  portion  of  tlie  sheet  of  a  bed  which  had  become  wetted  by 
them.    In  another  case,  nearly  two  ounces  of  the  concentrated  acid  were 
swallowed ;  the  patient  died  in  twenty-five  hours ;  the  stomach  was  exten- 
sively acted  on,  and  yet  no  trace  of  the  acid  could  be  discovered  in  the 
contents.    The  liquidity  of  the  poison,  and  the  facility  with  which  it 
becomes  mixed  with  other  liquids  and  ejected  by  vomiting,  will  readily 
furnish  an  explanation  of  this  fact.    In  many  cases  of  poisoning  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  therefore,  a  medical  witness  must  be  prepared  to  find  thiat 
chemical  analysis  will  fiirnish  only  negative  results.    This,  however,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  death  having  taken  place  from  the  poison.    The  facts 
are  so  conclusive  on  this  point,  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  add  to  the 
evidence  accumulated  on  the  subject,  but  that  an  erroneous  statement 
has  been  made  that  no  person  can  die  from  poison,  except  the  poison  be 
found  in  the  body.    Casper  has  dealt  with  this  question.    He  relates  three 
^    cases  of  poisoning  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  occurred  in  his  practice,  one 
I   which  proved  fatal  in  eight  days,  a  second  in  five  days,  and  a  third  in 
three  days.    In  not  one  instance  could  a  trace  of  the  poison  be  found. 
(Handb.  der  Ger.  Med.  1,  pp,  421,  429.)    In  the  second  case  two  table- 
spoonfuls  were  swallowed  by  a  girl.     The  analysis  revealed  merely  the 
accidental  presence  of  a  fractional  part  of  a  grain  of  alkaline  sulphate  in 
[  the  stomach  and  bowels.    Thus  there  was  an  entire  failure  of  proof  from 
chemistry,  while  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  appearances  in  the  body, 
^  established  conclusively  that  death  had  really  been  caused  by  sulphuric 
(  acid.    In  one  instance,  in  which  death  took  place  on  the  eleventh  day, 
the  author  found  no  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  body.    If  the  stomach 
I  should  be  perforated,  the  contents  will  be  found  in  the  abdomen,  or 
Pei;^aps  111  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis :  they  may  then  be 
collected,  boiled  with  distilled  water,  and  the  solution  examined  for  the 
acid  by  the  process  already  described.    If  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
are  highly  putrefied,  the  sulphuric  acid  may  be  found  combined  with 
ammonia. 

On  solid  organic  suhstances.—It  sometimes  happens  in  cases  of  poisoning 
,  by  sulphuric  acid  that  it  is  spilled  upon  articles  of  clothing,  such  as  cloth 
or  Jmen,  and  here  a  medical  jurist  may  succeed  in  detecting  it,  when  every 
other  source  of  chemical  evidence  fails.  Again,  sulphuric  acid  is  often 
used  for  the  purpose  of  seriously  injuring  a  party,  as  by  throwing  it  on 
the  person,  and  under  the  Criminal  Law  Consolidation  Act  it  is  enacted 
that  whosoever  shall  cast  or  throw  at,  or  upon,  or  otherwise  apply  to  any 
person  any  corrosive  fluid  with  intent  to  burn,  maim,  disfigure  or  disable 
any  person  or  to  do  some  grievous  bodily  harm,  shall,  whether  any  hodih, 
v^rjury  he  effected  or  not  he  guilty  of  felony,  and  punished  accordingly  A 
chemical  examination  of  the  clothes  may  furnish  the  only  evidence  of  the 
ZIXZ'  1  the  fluid  which,  whL  accompanied  wV  bod%  in  ury 
proof  of  thp  f  '  *°  ?  T^'^  punishment.     On  such  occasions 

Kined  bv  «         •'^'i''^*'''"  ^^^^^^      required;  and  this  is  easii; 

obtained  by  a  chemical  examination  of  a  part  of  the  dress.  A  case  of  this 
kind  was  tried  at  he  Liverpool  Winter  Assizes,  1866  (Beg.  v.  Gof)  The 
injury  appears  to  have  been  of  a  superficial  kind.     The  jury  Wd  the 

E  wL'^tltlwT^"^  fi-^'       ^'^'^  -  inte^nt  to  injure 

.nW-T  f  ^'"oi^nt  to  an  acquittal.  Injury  to  the  clothes  only  does  not 
constitute  the  crime.  There  must  be  in  ury  to  the  person  There  have 
dlZ  of  vitriol-throwing'foJthe  sal.'e  of  damaging  thl 

was  ed  Itron^Jl^.^  T^''''  "  ^^^P^^'  ^^^^  «P°*'  ""^-^  ^as^  en 
sToS:^dTge^^^^^^^^^^^  stained  fabric 

ish-coloured  liquid  may  be  obtl^d  n'^'f  tjptri:  ^0^1^ 
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present  the  hquid  will  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  produce  the  usual  effects 
witn  tlie  barium  test  after  evaporation  and  dilution  with  water.  Old 
stains  are  known  by  the  complete  destruction  of  the  organic  fibre  :  fresh 
stams  by  their  dampness.  The  acid  remains  fixed  in  the  stuff.  Sulphuric 
acid  has  been  thus  detected  in  clothing  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-seven 
years.  Ihe  detection  of  spots  of  this  acid  on  articles  of  dress,  has  in 
some  cases  served  to  supply  the  place  of  direct  evidence  from  a  chemical 
analysis  of  the  stomach  ;  and  in  other  instances  it  has  aided  justice  in 
faxing  on  an  accused  person  the  act  of  administration. 

The  importance  of  analysis  applied  to  articles  of  clothing  was  made 
evident  in  Eeg.  v.  Brown  (Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Lent  Ass.  1864).  The 
deceased,  aged  three  years,  was  an  illegitimate  child  of  the  prisoner.  It 
was  living  with  the  prisoner's  father  and  mother.  On  the  day  of  its  death, 
the  prisoner  came  to  see  the  child,  and  was  with  it  alone  in  a  bedroom  :  in 
five  minutes  after  she  had  left  the  room,  no  other  person  being  present,  the 
child  was  heard  to  be  sick,  and  it  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  some  corrosive  acid.  The  child  died  in  nine  or  ten  hours,  and  the 
symptoms  during  life,  when  it  was  seen  by  a  medical  man,  as  well  as  the 
appearances  in  the  body  after  death,  were  clearly  those  of  poisoning  by  oil 
of  vitriol.  The  acid  was  detected  in  vomited  matter  on  the  shirt  of  the 
child,  and  on  a  dress  worn  by  the  mother  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit. 
It  was  further  proved  that  a  bottle  of  vitriol,  kept  in  a  closet  of  the  house 
where  she  was  servant,  was  missing.  In  spite  of  these  strong  facts  in 
proof  of  administration,  the  jury,  under  the  charge  of  Cockburn,  C.J., 
acquitted  the  prisoner.  It  was  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  child  did 
not  scream  from  pain  during  the  act  of  swallowing,  and  that  attention 
should  not  have  been  called  to  its  condition  until  after  the  lapse  of  five 
minutes.  Still,  the  facts  appeared  to  point  to  the  prisoner  only,  as  the 
person  who  administered  the  poison. 


Sulphate  of  Indigo. 


I 


Several  cases  of  accidental  poisoning  by  this  liquid  have  occurred.  As 
the  compound  is  a  solution  of  indigo  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  symptoms 
and  appearances  after  death  are  similar  to  those  which  have  been  already 
described.  This  kind  of  poisoning  may  be  suspected  when,  together  with 
these  symptoms,  the  membrane  of  the  mouth  has  a  blue  or  blue-black 
colour.  The  vomited  matters,  as  well  as  the  faeces,  are  at  first  of  a  deep 
blue-black  tint ;  afterwards  green  ;  and  it  was  observed  in  two  instances 
that  the  urine,  voided  by  the  patients,  had  a  blue  tinge. 

As  indigo  is  one  of  the  substances  now  directed  to  be  mixed  with 
arsenic  when  this  poison  is  sold  in  small  quantities,  the  detection  of  this 
colouring  principle  in  the  mouth  and  vomited  matters  will  not  necessarily 
show  that  it  has  been  taken  in  the  form  of  sulphate. 

Analysis. — This  solution  is  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  and  strongly  acid. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  detected  in  it  by  the  methods  above  described.  The  blue 
colour  is  discharged  by  chlorine,  or  when  a  portion,  previously  diluted,  is 
boiled  with  nitric  acid. 
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CHAPTER  15. 

POISONING  BY  NITRIC  ACID  OR  AQUA  FORTIS — APPEARANCES  AFTEE  DEATH — 
PROCESSES  FOR  DETECTING  THE  POISON  IN  LIQUIDS  CONTAINING  ORGANIC  MATTER 
— POISONING  BY  HYDROCHLORIC  ACID. 

ITiTRic  ACID  is  popularly  known  nnder  the  name  of  Aqua  Fortis,  or  Red 
Spirit  of  Nitre.  According  to  Tartra,  it  seems  to  have  been  first  used  as  a 
poison  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Although  it  is  perhaps 
as  much  used  in  the  arts  as  oil  of  vitriol,  cases  of  poisoning  by  it  are  not 
very  common.  In  the  year  1880,  five  deaths  from  this  acid  were  recorded 
in  England  and  Wales. 

Symptoms. — When  nitric  acid  is  taken  in  a  concentrated  state,  the 
symptoms,  on  the  whole,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  produced  by 
sulphuric  acid.    They  come  on  immediately,  and  the  swallowing  of  the 
acid  is  accompanied  by  intense  burning  pain  in  the  throat  and  gullet,  extend- 
ing downwards  to  the  stomach :  there  are  gaseous  eructations,  from  the 
chemical  action  of  the  poison,  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  violent  vomiting  of 
liquid  or  solid  matters,  mixed  with  altered  blood  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
and  shreds  of  yellowish-coloured  mucus,  having  a  strongly  acid  reaction. 
The  abdomen  is  generally  exquisitely  tender :  but  in  one  well-marked  case 
of  poisoning  by  the  acid,  the  pain  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  throat  :  pro- 
bably the  poison  had  not  reached  the  stomach.    The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  is  commonly  soft  and  white,  after  a  time  becoming  yellow, 
or  even  brown;  the  teeth  are  also  white,  and  the  enamel  is  partially 
destroyed  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  acid.    There  is  great  difficulty  of 
speaking  and  swallowing,  the  mouth  being  filled  with  viscid  mucus :  the 
power  of  swallowing  is,  indeed,  sometimes  entirely  lost.     On  opening 
the  mouth,  the  tongue  may  be  found  swollen,  and  of  a  citron  colour;  the 
tonsi  8  are  also  swollen  and  enlarged.    The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  occa- 
sionally  such  as  to  render  tracheotomy  necessary,  especially  in  young 
persons.    (' Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  12,  p.  220.)    As  the  symptoms  progress,  the 
pulse  becomes  small,  frequent,  and  irregular— the  surface  of  the  body  cold 
and  there  are  frequent  rigors  (shivering).    The  administration  of  remedies', 
even  the  swallowing  of  the  smaUest  quantity  of  liquid,  increases  the  severity 
ot  the  pain,  occasions  vomiting,  and  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  laceration  or 
corrosion     (Tarti-a,  144.)    There  is  obstinate  constipation.    Death  takes 
places  m  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  sometimes  preceded  by 
a  kind  ot  stupor,  from  which  the  patient  is  easily  roused.    The  intellectual 
iaculties  commonly  remain  clear  until  the  last.    In  one  instance  the  patient 
was  insensible  but  she  ultimately  recovered.    Death  may  be  occasioned  by 

Ti  ?u  °^         ^"'^  °°         ^^^3^°^'  ^«  case  of  sulphuric  acid 

bran"  of  the^t"^  survive  the  first  effects  of  the  poison,  the  mLous  mem 

in  the  form  ^""^  ^  ^^^^"^     ^^^^ular  masses,  or 

in  the  form  of  a  complete  cylinder.    There  is  great  irritabilitv  of  the 

tioTof  thr^n«f ^'"^  on  taking  food,  frequent  vomiting  and  ultimate  destruc 
tion  ot  the  powers  of  digestion :  the  patient  becomes  slowly  emaciated  and 

swallord        ^^'Z  ""7  exhaustion     A  man 

swallowed  mtric  acid  in  beer :  he  recovered  from  the  first  symptoms  hut 

to  thrmT"  '""''^'^'^y  -i'^ry  causedV  the  poison 

TetLTTLL^^^^^^^^  that  neither  solids  nor  fluids  could  be 

The  valour  of  this  acid  is  destructive  to  life.    In  1854,  Mr.  Haywood, 
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a  chemist  of  Sheffield,  lost  his  life  under  the  following  circumstances  — 
Me  was  pourincr  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  from  a  carboy 
contain mg  about  sixty  pounds,  when  by  some  accident  the  vessel  was 
broken.  For  a  few  minutes  he  inhaled  the  fumes  of  the  mixed  acids,  but 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  liquid  fell  over  him.  Three  hours  after 
the  accident,  he  was  sitting  up  and  appeared  to  bo  in  moderately  good 
health.  He  was  then  seen  by  a  medical  man,  and  complained  merely  of 
some  cuts  about  his  hands.  He  coughed  violently.  In  three  hours  more 
"there  was  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  increase  of  the  cough.  There  was 
a  sense  of  tightness  at  the  lower  part  of  the  throat,  and^'the  pulse  was 
hard.  At  times  he  said  he  could  scarcely  breathe.  He  died  eleven  hours 
after  the  accident.  On  inspection,  there  was  congestion  of  the  windpipe 
and  bronchial  tubes,  with  effusion  of  blood  in  the  latter.  The  heart  was 
flaccid,  and  contained  but  little  blood  ;  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
heart  and  aorta  was  inflamed.  The  blood  had  a  slightly  acid  reaction. 
The  windpipe  was  not  examined.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  seat  of 
mischief  was  in  this  organ,  and  that  the  deceased  died  from  inflammatory 
effusion  and  a  swelling  of  the  parts  about  the  opening  of  the  windpipe. 
('  Lancet,'  Ap.  15,  1854,  p.  430.)  A  similar  accident  occurred  to  Mr. 
Stewart^  and  one  of  the  janitors  of  an  educational  institution  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  1863.  A  jar  of  nitric  acid,  which  he  was  carrying,  fell  on  the 
floor  and  was  broken.  He  and  the  janitor,  instead  of  withdrawing 
from  the  spot,  wiped  the  floor,  and  attempted  to  save  some  of  the  acid. 
They  thus  inhaled  the  fumes  which  were  immediately  dift'used.  Stewart 
returned  home  unconscious  of  the  mischief  which  had  been  done.  After 
an  hour  or  two,  difficulty  of  breathing  came  on,  and  in  spite  of  every 
effort  to  save  hi«  life,  he  died  in  ten  hours  after  the  accident.  The 
janitor  suffered  from  similar  symptoms,  and  died  the  day  following. 
('Chem.  News,'  1863,  p.  132.)  It  is  probable  that  in  these  cases  there 
was  great  bronchial  effusion,  leading  to  the  entire  obstruction  of  respira- 
tion. The  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  vapour,  which  are  generally  associated 
with  nitric  acid,  are  of  a  very  deadly  kind.  In  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
cotton  acid  vapours  ai-e  evolved,  which,  if  respired,  although  they 
may  produce  no  immediate  ill  effects,  are  liable  to  cause  pneumonia 
and  death.  On  one  occasion,  in  preparing  gun-cotton,  the  author 
accidentally  inhaled  the  vapour,  and  suffered  from  severe  constriction 
of  the  throat,  tightness  in  the  chest,  and  cough  for  more  than  a  week. 
The  fumes  from  batteries  worked  with  nitric  acid  ai'e  often  productive  of 
serious  results ;  and  the  editor  has  met  with  serious  cases  resulting  from 
their  inhalation. 

Appearances  after  death. — Supposing  death  to  have  taken  place  rapidly 
from  the  liquid  acid,  the  following  appearances  may  be  observed.  The 
skin  of  the  mouth  and  lips  will  present  vaiious  shades  of  colour,  from  an 
orange-yellow  to  a  brown ;  it  appears  like  the  skin  after  a  blister  or  burn, 
and  is  easily  detached  from  the  subjacent  parts.  Yellow  spots  produced 
by  the  spilling  of  the  acid  may  be  found  about  the  hands  and  neck.  A 
yellow  frothy  liquid  escapes  from  the  nose  and  mouth ;  and  the  abdomen 
is  often  much  distended.  The  membrane  lining  the  mouth  is  sometimes 
white,  at  others  of  a  citron  colour ;  the  teeth  are  white,  but  present  a 
yellowish  colour  about  the  corona9.  The  pharynx  and  larynx  are  much 
inflamed ;  and  the  latter  is  sometimes  cedematous.  The  lining  membrane 
of  the  gullet  is  softened,  and  of  a  yellow  or  brown  colour,  easily  detached, 
often  in  long  folds.  The  windpipe  is  more  vascular  than  usual,  and  the 
lungs  are  congested.  The  most  strongly  marked  changes  are,  however, 
seen  in  the  stomach.  When  not  perforated,  this  organ  may  be  found 
distended  with  gas,  its  mucous  membrane  partially  inflamed,  and  covered 
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by  patches  of  a  yellow,  brown,  or  green  colour ;  or  it  may  be  oven  black, 
This  green  colour  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  bile ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  morbid  state  of  the  bile 
itself  may  give  a  similar  appearance  to  the  mucous  membrane  in  many 
cases  of  death  from  natural  disease.    There  is  occasionally  inflammation 
of  the  peritoneum,  and  the  stomach  is  adherent  to  the  surrounding  organs. 
Its  coats  may  be  so  much  softened,  as  to  break  down  under  the  slightest 
pressure.  ^  In  the  duodenum  similar  changes  are  found ;  but  in  some  cases 
the  small  intestines  have  presented  no  other  appearance  than  that  of  slio-ht 
redness.    It  might  be  supposed  that  the  stomach  would  be  in  general 
perforated  by  this  corrosive  liquid;  but  perforation  has  not  been  often 
observed.    Tartra  met  with  only  two  instances,  and  in  one  of  these  the 
person  survived  twenty,  and  in  the  other  thirty  hours.    In  giving  this 
poison  to  rabbits,  he  did  not  find  the  stomach  perforated,  although  the  acid 
had  evidently  reached  that  organ,  as  its  coats  were  stained  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour.    In  these  experiments  the  non-perforation  appeared  to  be  due  to 
the  protective  influence  of  the  food  with  which  the  stomach  was  distended. 
In  the  few  cases  that  are  reported  in  English  journals,  it  would  appear 
that  the  stomach  has  not  been  perforated  :  the  poison  had  been  swallowed 
soon  after  a  meal,  and  its  coats  had  thus  escaped  the  corrosive  action  of 
the  acid.   In  a  case  which  proved  fatal  after  the  long  period  of  six  months 
1  there  was,  at  the  intestinal  end  of  the  stomach,  a  distinct  cicatrix  with 
puckering  and  hardening  of  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane,  causing 
.  a  slight  contraction  of  the  pyloric  orifice.    The  only  other  appearance 
.  consisted  m  some  dark  longitudinal  lines  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  gullet.    This  had  probably  been  caused  by  the 
!  acid.    ('  Lancet,'  1860,  II.  p.  510.)   In  1871  a  man  died  in  Guv's  HoLtal 
seventeen  hours_  after  swallowing  three  fluid  ounces  of  commercial  nitric 
acid.    Un  examination  the  stomach  was  found  much  disorganized  There 
was  a  small  aperture  on  the  anterior  surface,  half  an  inch  from  the  lower 

nf°l?  ^""i?  *S  °*  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  tl^e  entrance 

of  the  gullet.  Around  the  opening  the  peritoneum  was  ecchymosed  but 
no  lymph  was  exuded ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  rupture  had  taken  place 
about  the  time  of  death.  The  duodenum  showed  s^ns  of  lugLron 
the  valvules  conmventes ;  whilst  the  jejunum  and  ileum  were  nlturfl  in 
appearance.    ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.'  xvii.  1872,  p  223  ) 

w>,'  ^0  destroy  Ufe.~The  smallest  quantity  of  this  acid 

which  the  author  finds  reported  to  have  destroyed  life,  is  about  Zo  drachns 
It  was  m  the  case  of  a  boy,  aged  thirteen:  he  died  in  abourthX  six 

CO  Kill  a  child,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  an  adult  •  for  thp  fnf«1 
result  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  mischief  produced  bv'tM«  on 
poison  m  the  windpipe,  gullet,  and  stomach.    UatTs  th/lar  "  ^^^^^ 
concen  rated  acid,  from  the  effects  of  which  a  person  has  rSveted  Tt  ^ 
difficult  to  say ;  since  in  most  of  the  cases  of  recovery  mention^  W  wiJn 
he  quan  ity  of  the  poison  taken  was  unknown.    /  iToTrtoy^  '^^^^^ 

He  had  thUsual  s^^^^^^^^    ^it^tt  eL^tit tat^^he^e "wTs'  ntvel' 

trTVoLy  lnfof  r^T^^  ^1^^  vomi™  mX" 

JuTlet  and  tht  V.     •  He  suffered  from  stricture  of  the 

Sel  Cad'^^^^^^^^^^  hospital  about  fifteen  weet 

ounces  of  nitric  acid  death  resnrd ^'"^^^  '1  '^^^^ 
was  perforated.  "^^""^^^^       seventeen  hours.    The  stomach 

Period  at  which  death  taJcpt  nln^a     a^-u     i  • 

laices  p^actf.—Sobernheim  relates  a  case  of  poi- 
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soning  by  nitric  acid,  whicb  proved  fatal  in  one  hour  and  three  quarters. 
(Op,  cit.  402.)  This  the  author  believes  to  be  the  most  rapidly  fatal 
instance  on  record,  where  the  acid  acted  as  a  poison.  The  usual  well- 
marked  effects  were  found  in  the  gullet,  stomach,  and  small  intestines. 
In  infants,  however,  life  may  be  destroyed  by  this  poison  in  a  few  minutes, 
should  it  happen  to  effect  the  larynx.  The  longest  case  is,  perhaps, 
that  recorded  by  Tartra,  where  a  woman  perished  from  exhaustion,  pro- 
duced by  the  secondary  effects  of  the  poison,  eight  months  after  having 
swallowed  it. 

Chemical  Analysis. — In  the  simple  state.  This  acid  may  be  met  with 
either  concentrated  or  diluted.  The  concentrated  acid  varies  in  colour  from  a 
deep  orange  red  to  a  light  straw  yellow.  It  may  be  recognized,  1.  By  evolv- 
ing acid  fumes  when  exposed  to  the  air  or  when  heated.  2.  By  its  staining 
nitrogenous  organic  matter,  such  as  wool,  yellow  or  brown,  the  colour  being 
heightened  and  turned  to  a  reddish  tint  by  contact  with  caustic  alkalies. 
3.  When  mixed  with  a  few  copper  cuttings,  it  is  rapidly  decomposed,  deep 
red  acid  vapours  are  given  off,  and  a  blueish-green  solution  of  copper 
nitrate  is  formed.  Tin  or  mercury  may  be  substituted  for  copper  in  this 
experiment.  4.  The  addition  of  gold-leaf  and  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  On  warming  the  mixture,  if  nitric  acid  is  present  the  gold  is  dis- 
solved. Common  aqua  fortis  (nitric  acid)  sometimes  contains  as  im- 
purity, a  sufficiency  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve  gold-leaf  by  heat.  In 
the  diluted  state.  This  acid  is  not  precipitated,  like  sulphuric,  by  any 
common  reagent,  since  all  its  alkaline  combinations  are  soluble  in  water. 

1.  The  liquid  has  a  highly  acid  reaction,  and  on  boiling  it  with  some 
copper  turnings,  red  nitrous  fumes  are  given  off,  unless  the  proportion  of 
water  is  very  great.    At  the  same  time  the  liquid  acquires  a  blue  colour. 

2.  A  streak  made  on  white  paper  with  the  diluted  acid  does  not  carbonize 
the  paper  when  heated  ;  but  a  faint  yellow  stain  is  left.    3.  The  liquid  is^^ 
not  precipitated  by  a  salt  of  barium  or  of  silver.    The  two  last  experi-^^JI 
ments  give  merely  negative  results  :  they  serve  to  show  that  sulphuric 
and  hydrochloric  acids  are  absent. 

In  order  to  detect  nitric  acid,  the  liquid  should  be  first  tested  for  the 
presence  of  a  free  mineral  acid  in  the  way  described  for  sulphuric  acid ; 
then  carefully  neutralized  by  a  solution  of  potash,  and  evaporated  slowly 
to  obtain  crystals.    If  the  liquid  contain  nitric  acid,  these  crystals  will 

possess  the  following  characters  : — 1.  They 
appear  in  the  form  of  lengthened  fluted 
prisms,  which  neither  effloresce  nor  deliquesce 
on  exposure.  One  drop  of  the  solution, 
evaporated  spontaneously  on  glass,  vsdll 
suffice  to  yield  distinct  and  well-formed 
prismatic  crystals.  This  character  distin- 
guishes potassium  nitrate  from  a  large 
number  of  salts.  2.  When  moistened  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  powdered  crystals 
slowly  evolve  a  colourless  acid  vapour.  By 
this  test  the  nitrate  is  known  from  every 
other  deflagrating  salt.  3.  A  portion  of  the 
powdered  crystals  should  be  placed  in  a 
small  tube  and  mixed  with  their  bulk  of  fine 
covper  filings  The  mass  is  then  to  be  moistened  with  water,  and  a  few 
drops  of  strono-  sulphuric  acid  added.  Either  with  or  without  the  appli- 
cation of  a  gentle  heat,  orange-red  nitrous  fumes  are  evolved,  recognizable 
by  their  colour,  odour,  and  reaction,  and  by  their  setting  free  iodine  on 
starch-paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  A  small  crystal 


Fig  5. 


Crystals  of  Nitre,  magnifled  30 
diameters. 
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of  green  ferrous  sulphate  may  be  substituted  for  the  copper.  This  acquires 
a  pink  or  black  colour,  and  on  warming  the  mixture  orange-red  fumes 
escape.  The  suspected  nitrate  should  be  free  from  any  alkaline  chloride 
and  only  a  small  reduction  tube  should  be  used  when  the  quantity  of  the 
nitrate  is  small.  If  the  niti-ate  is  mixed  with  chloride,  the  followino- 
process  will  be  found  preferable.  4.  We  add  to  the  powdered  crystals  a 
small  portion  of  gold-leaf  and  strong  hydrochloric  acid ;  then  boil  for  a 
few  mmutes.  The  gold  will  either  wholly  or  entirely  disappear  if  nitric 
acid  or  a  nitrate  is  present.  Its  partial  solution  will  be  indicated  by  a  dark 
brown  or  purple  colour  on  the  addition  of  stannous  chloride  to  the  liquid 
after  boiling.  ^ 

^  ^  In  liquids  containing  organic  matter.— Nitric  acid  may  be  administered 
.  m  such  hquids  as  tea,  vinegar,  or  beer.    In  this  case,  besides  the  acid 

reaction,  there  will  be  a  peculiar  smell  produced  by  the  strong  acid,  when 
:  mixed  with  substances  of  an  organic  nature.    The  application  of  the  usual 

tests  may  be  here  counteracted  :  thus,  unless  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  in 
:  the  liquid  IS  rather  large,  the  orange-red  nitrous  fumes  are  not  eyolved  on 

I  chemist  to  detect  nitric  acid  m  coffee,  tea,  and  similar  organic  liquids 
even  when  the  proportion  of  acid  is  small.    Boil  a  fi^agment  of  gold-leaf 
in  pure  hydrochbric  acid  and  add  while  boiling  a  few  drops  of  the  sus' 

,  pected  organic  hquid  to  the  mixture.  If  the  acid  is  present  the  gold  wTll 
be  dissolved.  When  the  acid  liquid  is  thick  and  turbid,  a  portion  oiit 
may  be  placed  m  a  tube  and  submitted  to  the  process' of  dialysis  (see 

Lt  ^*  ^    rt/i^^t^T'/'  coats  of  the^stomach 

'  1  .  ^P)' ^^*er,  and  filtered.    If  not  cleared  b^fil 
tration  they  may  be  submitted  to  dialysis,  and  the  acif  water  obtained 
neutrahzed  by  potash,  and  concentrated.    If  by  filtration  we  succeed  in 
procuring  a  clear  acid  liquid,  the  colour  is  of  no^  importance     The  laZ 
should  be  carefully  neutrahzed  with  a  solution  of  pufeTotash  and  con 

The  crystals  obtained  by  eraporating-  the  ueuti-abVsrl  „ 
rally  coloured  with  organic  matter  b„t  tw  f      ■  1        A"^"-  ^e^"- 
heated  in  a  platinnm  cipsnle    The  pure  nSe  thl'oW»'  ^f^-hen 
as  above  described.    The  organic  matter      th»  n    °J'*f' ^'^  ™V  be  tested 
with  the  results  of  the  coppelTdgoU  tests       ^  ""'^ 

^S^Hfotrnt'  ZtmT''  '1°  7^=*  "        Keen  con- 

The  gold  test  will  in  sXTa^etL  h'  hTbTsttidrr*  'h^  T^'T'' 
acid  with  a  small  portion  of  o-nlrl         rv.o    u     Li  i  .  Hydrochloric 
and  the  mixture  boiled     If  Sin  1,^  ^      ^^^'^  *°        ^"^^  ^e«idue, 
minute  proportion  some  portio^  of    h  ^^^^ 
demonstrVe  bytheaTdffl:^^^^^^^^^^^  " ^  fact 

boilfnfJL'stin^d^eloL^^^^^^  t'^^on  clot  king,  if  recent,  by  simply 

the  stSins  are^fold  date  or  tfe'Liff  h "'^^  '^^"^  f'l  be  obtained,  unLl 
concentrated,  may  be  deaH  with      .^^^^  .         ^^q"^^'  ^^^en 

stains  from  this  acid  on  Hack  an^  bl  ^j^e^dy  described.  The 

yellow  colour.    WhenTong  e^^^^^^  ^"^'^  l^f^ 

t.>m.    A  simple  method  o^f  detecting  tlfp     r'  ^^v!     *  ^«  easily 

the  stained  cloth  with  a  Wmen^^^     ll^  i    f  *5  ^  P^^^^  of 

nitric  acid  or  a  nitrate  is  preS  in  f >f.  f  ^""^  hydrochloric  add.  If 
dissolved.  V^esent  m  the  stam,  a  portion  of  the  gold  will  be 
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Hydrochloric  Acid.   Muriatic  Acid. 

Hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid,  popularly  known  "under  the  name  of 
spirit  of  salt,  is  occasionally  taken  as  a  poison.  In  the  year  1880,  it  was 
the  cause  of  six  deaths  in  England  and  Wales.  In  the  cases  which  have 
been  hitherto  observed,  the  symptoms  and  appearances  have  been  similar  to 
those  caused  by  nitric  acid.  A  woman,  a3t.  63,  swallowed  half  an  ounce  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  She  was  received  into  the  hospital  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  prominent  symptoms  were  burning  pain 
in  the  throat  and  stomach,  feeble  pulse,  cold  and  clammy  skin,  retchinj^ 
and  vomiting  of  a  brown  matter  streaked  with  blood  and  containing  shreds 
of  membrane.  There  was  great  exhaustion.  The  throat  became  swollen, 
the  patient  lost  the  power  of  swallowing,  and  died  in  eighteen  hours.  She 
retained  her  senses  until  the  last.  The  appearances  in  the  body  were  as 
follows :  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  was  white, 
softened,  and  destroyed  in  many  places  by  the  corrosive  action  of  the  acid. 
The  membrane  of  the  gullet  was  red  and  inflamed.  The  back  part  of  the 
stomach  near  the  pylorus  was  black,  stripped  of  its  mucous  membrane 
(which  was  generally  softened),  and  marked  with  black  lines.  It  was  not 
perforated.  ('  Lancet,'  July  16,  1859,  p.  59.)  The  smallest  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  which  has  as  yet  been  known  to  prove  fatal  was  a  tea- 
spoonful  in  a  girl  15  years  of  age.  For  other  cases  in  which  an  ounce  was 
taken  and  the  persons  recovered,  see  'Lancet,'  July  27,  1850,  p.  113,  and 
the  'Med.  Gaz,'  Dec.  28,  1849.  Otto  reported  a  fatal  case  in  a  child 
('Horn's  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1865,  vol.  1,  p.  361).  It  is  not  often  that 
hydrochloric  acid  is  administered  with  ci-iminal  intent.  A  trial  took 
place  at  the  Taunton  Winter  Assizes,  1866  {Eeg.  v.  Somers),  in  which  a  girl 
of  twelve  years  of  age  was  charged  with  administering  this  acid  to  her 
mistress  in  beer,  with  intent  to  murder  her.  Some  of  the  acid  had  been 
purchased  for  domestic  use,  and  the  prisoner  had  been  cautioned  not  to 
touch  it  as  it  was  poisonous.  On  tasting  the  beer  prosecutrix  perceived  an 
unpleasant  taste,  and  had  a  burning  sensation  in  her  throat.  On  analysis, 
the  beer  was  found  to  contain  hydrochloric  acid.  Life  was  not  endangered, 
and  no  grievous  bodily  harm  was  done.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  a 
misdemeanour  under  the  statute,  of  administering  poison  with  intent  to 
injure,  aggrieve,  and  annoy. 

Chemical  Analysis. — In  a  concentrated  state,  hydrochloric  acid  evolves 
copious  fumes.  The  pure  acid  is  nearly  colourless  :  the  commercial  acid  is 
of  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  and  frequently  contains  iron,  arsenic,  common 
salt,  and  other  impurities.  It  reddens  litmus  paper  strongly  and  gives  the 
general  reactions  of  a  mineral  acid.  (See  p.  216.)  _  When  boiled  with  a 
small  quantity  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  chlorine  is  evolved.  It  does  not 
dissolve  gold-leaf  until  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  have  been  added  to  it,  and 
the  mixture  is  heated.  In  the  diluted  state,  these  properties  are  lost.  It 
gives  [a  dense  white  precipitate  when  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  added 
to  it.  This  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  soluble  in  ammonia : 
it  acquires  a  purple  and  black  colour  if  exposed  to  light,  and  when  heated 
it  melts  without  decomposition,  forming  a  yellowish-coloured  substance  on 
cooling.  If  the  acid  is  contained  in  organic  liquids  in  moderate  quantity, 
it  admits  of  separation  by  distillation  to  dryness.  In  this  case  any  fixed 
chlorides  present  are  left  in  the  retort.  It  may  also  be  procured  by 
dialysis  in  a  state  fit  for  testing.    (See  page  216.) 

Hydrochloric  acid,  in  small  quantity,  as  well  as  alkalme  chlorides,  are 
natural  constituents  of  the  fluids  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  The  presence 
of  local  chemical  changes  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  would  show  whether 
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the  acid  had  been  taken  as  a  poison.  If  the  acid  is  found  only  in  minute 
quantity,  no  inference  of  poisoning  can  be  drawn  unless  there  are  distinct 
marks  of  its  chemical  action  upon  the  throat  and  stomach.  It  darkens  the 
blood  like  sulphuric  acid,  although  it  has  not  the  same  degree  of  carbo- 
nizing action  on  organic  matter.  The  stains  produced  by  this  acid,  on 
black  cloth  are  generally  of  a  slight  reddish  colour.  As  the  acid  is  volatile, 
it  may  possibly  disappear  from  the  stuff.  If  recent,  the  acid  may  be 
separated  by  boiling  the  stuff  in  water  and  applying  the  silver  test,  or  by 
boiling  a  portion  of  the  stained  cloth  with  gold-leaf  and  nitric  acid.  An 
unstained  portion  of  cloth  should  be  similarly  tested  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison, as  neutral  chlorides  give  a  similar  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate. 


CHAPTER  16. 

poisoning  by  vegetable  acids.    oxalic  acid — symptoms  and  effects  

appearances  after  death — chemical  analysis — acid  oxalate  of  potash 
or  salt  of  sorrel.    tartaric  acid.    acetic  acid.  vinegar. 

Oxalic  Acid. 

Symptoms.— If  this  poison  is  taken  in  a  large  dose,  e.g.  from  half  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce  of  the  crystals  dissolved  in  water,  a  hot  burning  acid  taste  is 
experienced  during  the  act  of  swallowing  the  poison.  This  is  accompanied 
by  a  similar  sensation  extending  through  the  gullet  to  the  stomach.  There 
IS  sometimes  a  sense  of  constriction  or  suffocation  :  the  countenance  is  livid, 
and  the  surface  of  the  skin  soon  becomes  cold  and  clammy.  Vomiting 
occurs  either  immediately  or  within  a  few  minutes.  Should  the  poison 
be  diluted,  there  is  merely  a  sensation  of  extreme  sourness,  and  vomiting 
may  not  occur  until  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  In 
^ome  cases  there  has  been  Httle  or  no  vomiting;  while  in  others,  this 
symptom  has  been  incessant  until  death.  In  a  case  in  which  an  ounce  of 
the  acid  ™  swallowed,  the  vomiting  with  pain  in  the  stomach  continued 
until  the  fifth  day,  when  the  man  died  suddenly.  ('Lancet,'  1860,  I.  p. 
&uy.;  in  a  case  m  which  the  poison  was  much  diluted,  vomiting  did  noi 
Dccur  for  seven  hours.  ('  Christison.')  The  vomited  matters  a?e  highly 
acid  and  have  a  greenish-brown  or  almost  black  colour ;  they  consist 
.hiefly  of  mucus  and  altered  blood.    In  one  reported  instance  they  were 

fnS  r-  J  P-  ^^2-)  ^^othev  easels 

Dlood  of  a  bright  arterial  colour  was  vomited  after  some  hours.  fProv 
lour.'  June  25,  1851,  p.  344.)  -  There  is  great  pain  and  tenderness  Tn 
.ne  abdomen,  with  a  burning  sensation  in  the  stomach.  There  are  cold 
clammy  perspirations  and  convulsions.  In  a  case  in  which  about  two 
)unces  of  the  poison  had  been  swallowed,  there  was  no  pain  Viollt 
romitmg  and  coUapse  were  the  chief  symptoms.    There  is  in  general  an 

StL'^ttre  i^  iL  P^^^-  -  -  ereSToslt 

le  talis    theie  is  likewise  unconsciousness  of  surrounding  obiects  and  a 

ilfficut  The^T  "^"^']^Tr^^'*^^  P^*^^^*  -ay  be^oufed  without 
lithculty.    The  pulse  is  very  feeble.    Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  pain  th^ 

egs  are  sometimes  drawn  up  towards  the  Sbdomen.    Thrpulse  is  small 
Snt  Si^'^^Sr^^Jtl  f  '  TtT  ''  "^^^ 

nem.    buch  are  the  symptoms  commonly  obseryed  in  a  ramdiv  fnt.l 
.nte  case.  In  the  majority  of  fatal  cases  Lthtekt  place  ^Shta^  hour! 
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_  Should  the  patient  survive  the  first  effects  of  the  poison,  the  follow 
mg  symptoms  may  appear :  there  is  soreness  of  the  mouth,  constriction 
and  burning  pam  in  the  throat,  pain  in  swallowing,  tenderness  in  the 
abdomen,  and  irritability  of  the  stomach,  so  that  there  is  frequent  vomit- 
ing, accompanied  by  purging.  The  tongue  is  swollen,  and  there  is  great 
thirst.  The  patient  may  slowly  recover  from  these  symptoms.  In  a  case 
related  by  Edwards,  the  patient,  a  female,  lost  her  voice  for  eight 
days.  Another  case  has  been  reported  by  Bradley,  from  which  it  may 
be  infeiTcd  that  a  loss  of  voice  may  result  from  a  direct  effect  of  oxaHc 
acid  on  the  nervous  system.  A  man  swallowed  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  the  acid,  and  suifered  from  the  usual  symptoms  in  a  severe  form. 
In  about  nine  hours  his  voice,  although  naturally  deep,  had  become  low 
and  feeble.  This  weakness  of  voice  remained  for  more  than  a  month,  and 
its  natural  strength  had  not  returned  even  after  the  lapse  of  nine  weeks. 
During  the  first  month  there  was  numbness  with  tingling  of  the  legs! 
('  Med.  Times,'  Sept.  14,  1850,  p.  292.)  The  editor  has  seen  a  similar  case 
in  which  a  man  almost  lost  his  voice  for  some  time.  The  occurrence  of 
the  sensation  of  numbness,  and  its  persistence  for  so  long  a  period  after 
recovery  from  the  symptoms  of  irritation,  point  to  an  effect  of  the  poison 
on  the  nervous  system.  Spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face 
and  extremities  have  also  been  observed  in  some  instances.  ('  Lancet ' 
March  22,  1851,  p.  329.) 

Appearances  after  death. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  mouth, 
throat,  and  gullet,  is  commonly  white,  as  if  bleached ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
coated  with  a  portion  of  the  brown  mucous  matter  discharged  from  the 
stomach.    This  latter  organ  contains  a  dark  brown  mucous  liquid,  often 
acid,  and  having  almost  a  gelatinous  consistency.    On  removing  the  con- 
tents, the  mucous  membrane  will  be  seen  pale  and  softened,  without 
always  presenting  marks  of  inflammation  or  abrasion,  if  death  has  taken 
place  rapidly.    This  membrane  is  white,  soft,  and  brittle,  easily  raised  by 
the  scalpel,  and  presents  the  appearance  which  we  might  suppose  it  would 
assume  after  having  been  boiled  for  some  time  in  water.    The  small 
vessels  are  seen  ramifying  over  the  surface,  filled  with  dark-coloured 
blood,  apparently  solidified  within  them.    The  lining  membrane  of  the 
gullet  presents  the  same  characteristics.    It  is  pale  or  dark,  and  appears 
as  if  it  had  been  boiled  in  water,  or  digested  in  alcohol ;  it  has  been  found 
strongly  raised  in  longitudinal  folds,  interrupted  by  patches  where  the 
membrane  has  become  abraded,  and  presenting  a  curious  worm-eaten 
appearance.    In  a  case  which  was  fatal  in  eight  hours,  the  tongue  was 
covered  with  white  specks  ;  the  gullet  was  not  inflamed,  but  the  stomach 
was  extensively  destroyed,  and  had  a  gangrenous  appearance.  Portions 
of  the  mucous  membrane  were  detached,  exposing  the  muscular  coat. 
With  respect  to  the  intestines,  the  upper  portion  may  be  found  inflamed ; 
but,  unless  the  case  is  protracted,  the  appearances  in  the  bowels  are  not 
strongly  marked.    In  a  well-marked  instance  of  poisoning  by  this  acid, 
however,  which  is  recorded  by  Hildebrand,  the  mucous  or  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  was  much  reddened,  although  the 
patient,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  died  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  taking 
one  ounce  of  the  acid,  by  mistake  for  Epsom  salts.    (Casper's  *  Yiertel- 
jahrsschr.'  1853,  Bd.  3,  p.  256.)     In  a  case  of  poisoning  in  which  two 
ounces  of  the  acid  had  been  taken,  and  death  was  rapid,  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  presented  almost  the  blackened  appearance  produced  by  sulphuric 
acid,  owing  to  the  colour  of  the  altered  blood  pigment  spread  over  them. 
In  protracted  cases,  the  gullet,  stomach,  and  intestines  have  been  found 
more  or  less  congested  or  inflamed.    In  a  case  in  which  an  ounce  was 
swallowed,  and  death  occurred  on  the  fifth  day,  the  stomach  was  sHghtly 
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congested,  and  contained  a  bloody  fluid,  but  the  mucous  membrane  was 
entire.    (' Lancet,' 1860,  II.  p.  509  )  , 

The  following  case  is  furnished  by  Welch :— A  woman,  aged  28, 
swallowed  three  'drachms  of  the  crystallized  acid.     She  was  found  dead 
one  hour  afterwards.     Both  lungs  were  extensively  congested,  and  the 
heart  and  large  vessels  were  full  of  dark-coloured  blood.    The  stomach 
contained  about  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  a  dark-brown  fluid,  anji  its 
lining  membrane  was  reddened  generally.    The  other  organs,  except  the 
brain,  were  healthy ;  and  this  presented  appearances  indicative  of  long- 
standing disease.    This  case  is  remarkable  from  the  smallness  of  the  dose, 
the  rapidity  of  death,  and  the  early  production  of  a  well-marked  redness 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.    The  diseased  state  of  the  body 
may  have  tended  to  accelerate  death  from  the  poison.    In  one  instance 
the  larynx  was  found  filled  with  frothy  mucus,  and  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  and  the  lungs  were  gorged  with  dark-coloured  fluid  blood.  In 
another,  the  appearances  of  sanguineous  apoplexy  were  found  in  the  brain. 
A  person  fell  dead  after  retching  violently.    Apoplexy  was  supposed  to 
I  be  the  cause  of  death.    On  an  inspection  of  the  body,  it  was  found  that  a 
!  large  clot  of  blood  was  effused  on  the  brain,  and  this  appeared  satis- 
factorily to  account  for  death.     But  when  the  stomach  was  examined, 
oxalic  acid  was  detected  in  it.    This  poison  had  been  taken,  and  had  pro- 
1  duced  its  usual  effects.    The  deceased  had  taken  it  with  suicidal  intention, 
I  and  the  violent  vomiting  which  it  caused  had  led  to  death  by  apoplexy 
from  effusion  of  blood.    (*  Lancet,'  1863,  I.  p.  47.)     Without  a  chemical 
investiaration,  it  is  obvious  that  the  real  cause  of  death  would  have  been 
:  in  this  instance  overlooked.    In  a  few  cases  there  have  been  scarcely  any 
j  inorbid  appearances  produced  by  this  poison. 

I        The  glairy  contents  of  the  stomach  or  its  coats  do  not  always  indicate 
strong  acidity  until  after  they  have  been  boiled  in  water.    Oxalic  acid 
does  not  always  appear  to  have  a  strongly  corrosive  action  on  the  stomach. 
It  is  therefore  rare  to  hear  of  the  coats  of  the  organ  being  perforated 
by  it.    In  many  experiments  on  animals,  and  in  some  few  observations 
on  the  human  subject,  the  author  found  nothing  to  bear  out  the  view 
that  perforation  is  a  common  effect  of  the  action  of  this  poison.  The 
I  acid  undoubtedly  renders  the  mucous  coat  soft  and  brittle,  and  perfora- 
i  tion  of  the  coats  may  occur  either  during  life  or  after  death  as  a  result 
I  of  its  chemical  action.     Wood  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  female,  set.  27, 
:  found  dead,  whose  death  had  been  obviously  caused  by  oxalic  acid,  but 
I  the  quantity  taken,  and  the  duration  of  the  case,  were  unknown.  The 
'  stomach  presented,  at  its  upper  and  fore  part,  near  the  cardiac  opening, 
an  irregular  aperture  of  a  size  to  admit  the  point  of  the  finger.  From 
;  this,  a  dark  gelatinous-looking  matter,  resembling  coffee-grounds,  was 
I  escaping  in  abundance.     The  perforation  was  enlarged  during  the  re- 
'  moval,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  two  large  apertures  separated  by 
a  narrow  band.    The  stomach  contained  a  bloody  fluid,  in  which  oxalic 
I  acid  was  detected,  and  the  mucous  membrane  had  an  eroded  appearance. 
I  The  small  intestines  (jejunum  and  ileum)  were  similarly  affected. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  not  usually  difficult.  If  a  patient,  after  swallowing 
a  crystalline  substance  which  tastes  strongly  acid,  is  seized  aloaost  imme- 
diately with  violent  vomiting,  pain  in  the  stomach,  feeble  pulse,  cold  sweats, 
and  collapse,  and  dies  within  half  an  hour,  or  even  earlier,  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  oxalic  acid  has  been  administered  (Ohristison) . 

Quantity  requvred  to  destroy  life. — The  smallest  quantity  of  this  poison 
which  has  been  known  to  destroy  life  is  sixty  grains.  The  boy,  ret.  16.  took 
the  acid  in  a  solid  form,  and  in  about  an  hour  was  found  insensible,  pulse- 
less, and  his  jaws  spasmodically  closed.    He  had  vomited  some  bloody 
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matter:  liis  tongue  and  lips  were  nnusually  pale,  but  there  was  no  excorla- 
tion.  He  died  in  eight  hours.  ('  Lancet,'  Dec.  1,  1855.)  In  one  case 
(p.  227)  three  drachms  destroyed  life  in  an  hour.  Two  cases  occurred  at 
G-uy's  Hospital,  in  each  of  which  half  an  ounce  of  oxalic  acid  had  been 
swallowed.  Active  treatment  was  adopted  and  both  patients  recovered. 
When  the  dose  is  upwards  of  half  an  ounce,  death  is  commonly  the 
result;  but  a  case  has  occurred  in  which  a  man  recovered  after  havincr 
taken  an  ounce  of  the  acid.  Brush  has  communicated  to  the  'Lancet' 
a  case  in  which  recovery  took  place  after  a  similar  dose  of  the  poison  had 
been  taken.  (See  also  a  case  by  Alison  in  the  same  journal,  Nov. 
2,  1850,  p.  502.)  The  acid  was  in  this  instance  taken  by  mistake  for 
Epsom  salts.  Ellis  met  with  a  case  of  recovery  in  a  woman  aet.  50, 
She  swallowed  an  ounce  of  the  acid  in  beei'.  In  half  an  hour  she  was 
found  complaining  of  a  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  rolling  about. 
Chalk  and  water  were  freely  given,  and  she  recovered.  ('  Lancet,'  1865, 
11.  p.  265.) 

Period  at  which  death  takes  place. — Similar  quantities  of  this  poison  do 
not  always  destroy  life  within  the  same  period  of  time.  In  two  cases, 
in  which  about  two  ounces  of  the  acid  were  respectively  taken,  one  man 
died  in  twenty  minutes — the  other  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Chris- 
tison  mentions  an  instance  in  which  an  ounce  killed  a  girl  in  thirty 
minutes;  and  another  in  which  the  same  quantity  destroyed  life  in  ten 
minutes ;  but  in  a  third  case  death  did  not  occur  until  the  fifth  day. 
Ogilvy  reported  a  case  of  poisoning  by  oxalic  acid,  in  which  it  is  probable 
that  death  took  place  within  three  minutes  after  the  poison  had  been 
swallowed.  The  sister  of  the  deceased  had  been  absent  from  the  rooni 
about  that  period,  and  on  her  return  found  her  dying.  The  quantity 
of  poison  taken  could  not  be  determined.  When  the  dose  of  oxalic  acid 
is  half  an  ounce  and  upwards,  death  commonly  takes  place  within  an  hour. 
There  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rapidity  of 
action.  Christison  reported  two  cases  which  did  not  prove  fatal  for 
thirteen  hours  ;  and  in  an  instance  that  occurred  to  Fraser,  in  which 
half  an  ounce  was  taken,  the  individual  died  from  the  secondary  effects 
in  a  state  of  perfect  exhaustion,  thirteen  days  after  taking  the  poison. 
Twelve  deaths  from  this  poison  in  England  and  Wales  were  recorded 
in  the  year  1880. 

Chemical  Analysis.  In  the  simple  state. — This  acid  may  be  met  with, 
either  as  a  solid  or  in  solution  in  water.  Solid  oxalic  acid  crystallizes 
in  long  slender  prisms,  which,  when  perfect,  are  four-sided.  In  this 
respect  it  differs  from  other  common  acids,  mineral  and  vegetable.  The 
crystals  are  unchangeable  in  air ;  they  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
forming  strongly  acid  solutions.  When  heated  on  platinum-foil  they  melt, 
and  are  entirely  dissipated  without  combustion  and  without  being  car- 
bonized. Heated  gently  in  a  close  tube,  they  melt,  and  the  vapour  is 
condensed  as  a  white  crystalline  sublimate  in  a  cold  part  of  the  tube. 
The  crystals  are  prismatic,  like  those  obtained  from  the  solution.  There 
should  be  no  residue  whatever  if  the  acid  is  pure  :  but  the  commercial 
acid  generally  leaves  a  slight  residue  of  fixed  impurity.  By  this  eifect  of 
heat,  oxalic  acid  is  easily  distinguished  from  those  crystalline  salts  for 
which  it  has  been  sometimes  fatally  mistaken,  namely,  the  sulphates  of 
mao-nesium  and  zinc.  These  leave  white  residues  in  the  form  of  anhydrous 
salts.  A  teaspoonfnl  of  oxalic  acid  in  small  crystals  weighs  seventy-six 
grains,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  crystals  is  equivalent  to  three  tea- 
spoonfuls.  .  f 

Tests  for  the  solution.— 1.  Silver  nitrate.  When  added  to  a  solution  or 
oxalic  acid,  it  produces  an  abundant  white  precipitate  of  silver  oxalate. 
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Crystals  of  Oxalic  Acid,  magnified 
30  diameters 


As  this 
m  rather  large 


A  solution  containing  so  small  a  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  as  scarcely  to 
redden  litmus-paper,  is  affected  by  this  test;  but  when  the  quantity  of 
poison  is  small,  it  is  always  advisable  to 
concentrate  the  Uquid  by  evaporation  before 
applying  the  test.  The  silver  oxalate  is 
identified  by  the  following  properties  :— 1.  It 
is  completely  dissolved  by  cold  nitric  acid. 
If  collected  on  a  filter,  thoroughly  dried,  and 
heated  on  thin  platinum-foil,  it  is  dissipated 
with  a  slight  detonation.  When  the  oxalate 
is  in  small  quantity,  this  detonation  may  be 
observed  in  detached  particles  on  bui-ning  the 
filter,  previously  well  dried.  2.  Calcium  sul- 
phate. A  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  precipitated 
white  by  lime  water  and  by  all  the  salts  of 
calcium.  Lime  water  is  itself  objectionable 
as  a  test,  because  it  is  precipitated  white  by 
several  other  acids.  The  salt  of  calcium 
which,  as  a  test,  is  open  to  the  least  objection,  is  the  sulphate 
is  not  a  very  soluble  salt,  its  solution  must  be  added 
quantity  to  the  suspected  acid  poisonous  liquid.  A  white  precipitate  of 
calcium  oxalate  is  slowly  formed.  This  precipitate  should  possess  the 
following  properties : — 1.  It  ought  to  be  immediately  dissolved  by  nitric 
or  hydrochloric  acid.  2.  It  ought  not  to  .be  dissolved  by  ammonia,  nor 
by  oxalic,  tartaric,  acetic,  or  any  other  vegetable  acid. 

In  liquids  containing  organic  matter. — The  process  is  the  same,  whether, 
it  is  applied  to  liquids  in  which  the  poison  is  administered,  or  to  the 
matters  vomited,  or  lastly,  to  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  This  poison 
readily  combines  with  albumen  and  gelatin,  and  it  is  not  liable  to  be 
decomposed  or  precipitated  by  these  or  any  other  organic  substances :  it 
is,  therefore,  commonly  found  in  solution  in  the  liquid  portion,  which  will 
then  be  more  or  less  acid.  As  a  trial-test  we  may  employ  either  a  solution 
of  copper  sulphate  or  lime  water.  I.  A  portion  of  the  liquid  should  be.' 
boiled  to  remove  any  albumen,  and  after  filtration,  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  should  be  added  to  it.  If  oxalic  acid  is  present  in  moderate 
quantity,  a  greenish-white  precipitate  will  be  formed.  2.  Lime  water  may 
be  added  to  a  portion  of  the  clear  liquid.  A  white  precipitate  will  be 
produced,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  if  oxalic  acid  is  present. 

From  milk,  gruel,  coffee,  blood,  mucus  and  other  viscid  liquids,  oxalic 
acid  is  readily  separated  by  the  process  of  dialysis,  as  described  under 
sulphuric  acid  (p.  216).  The  liquid  should  be  first  boiled — the  coats  of 
the  stomach  (cut  up)  being  included,  if  necessary.  The  distilled  water 
placed  on  the  outside  of  the  tube  will  receive  the  acid.  This  may  be  con- 
centrated by  evaporation.  Prismatic  crystals  may  thus  be  procured,  and 
the  silver  and  lime  tests  may  be  applied.  Oxalic  acid  may  be  completely 
separated  from  the  boiled  and  filtered  organic  liquid  by  the  following 
process.  To  the  filtered  liquid,  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  lead  acetate 
should  be  added  until  there  is  no  further  precipitation ;  and  the  white 
precipitate  formed,  collected  and  washed.  If  any  oxalic  acid  was  present 
in  the  liquid,  it  would  exist  in  this  precipitate  under  the  form  of  lead 
oxalate.  To  separate  oxalic  acid  from  the  lead  oxalate  we  diffuse  the 
precipitate  in  water,  and  pass  into  the  liquid,  for  about  half  an  hour,  a 
current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  taking  care  that  the  gas  comes  in 
contact  with  every  portion  of  the  precipitate.  Black  lead  sulphide  will  be 
formed :  and  with  it  commonly  the  greater  part  of  the  organic  matter, 
which  may  have  been  mixed  with  the  lead  oxalate.    Filter,  to  separate 
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Fig.  r. 


Crystals  of  Calcium  Oxalate  obtained  by 
dialysis  of  Coffee  containing  Oxalic 
Acid,  magnified  350  diameters. 


the  lead  sulphide  :   the  filtered  liquid  may  be  clear  and  highly  acid 
Concentrate  by  evaporation  ;  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  dissolved  in  the 
liquid  IS  thereby  expelled,  and  oxalic  acid  may  be  ultimately  obtained 
crystallized  by  slow  evaporation  in  a  dial  or  watch-glass,  or  on  a  glass- 
slide,  for  microscopical  observation.     If  there  was  no  oxalic  acid  in 

the  precipitate,  no  crystals  will  be  pro- 
cured  by  evaporation.  If  crystals  are 
obtained,  they  must  be  dissolved  in  water, 
and  tested  for  oxalic  acid  in  the  manner 
above  directed. 

The  presence  of  oxalic  acid  in  an  or- 
ganic liquid  may  be  detected  by  anoftier 
method.  Place  a  portion  of  the  liquid 
containing  the  poison  in  a  beaker,  and 
insert  in  this  a  tube  secured  with  skin, 
containing  a  solution  of  calcium  sulphate. 
By  dialysis  or  osmosis  the  oxalic  acid  will 
penetrate  the  membrane,  and  will  form 
inside  the  mouth  of  the  latter  a  deposit 
of  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate,  known  by 
their  octahedral  form. 

Sometimes  the  chemical  evidence  may 
depend  on  stains  on  articles  of  clothing. 
Oxalic  acid  discharges  the  colour  of  some  dyes,  and  slowly  reddens  others ; 
but  unless  the  stuff  has  been  washed,  the  acid  remains  in  the  fabric  and 
may  be  detected  there.  It  does  not  corrode  or  destroy  the  stuff  so  readily 
as  mineral  acids.  In  Beg.  v.  Morris  (C.  C.  0.  Dec.  1866)  it  was  proved 
that  the  prisoner  had  attempted  to  administer  a  liquid  poison  forcibly  to 
her  daughter,  a  girl  aged  six  years.  The  liquid  was  sour  in  taste,  made 
her  lips  smart,  and  caused  vomiting.  There  was  dryness  of  the  Hps,  and 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth.  No  portion  of 
the  substance  administered  could  be  procured,  but  a  crystalline  deposit  of 
oxalic  acid  was  obtained  from  some  stains  on  the  dress  of  the  child.  The 
woman  was  convicted. 

White  (U.S.)  published  a  report  of  a  case  of  poisoning  with  oxalic 
acid,  in  which  the  symptoms  and  appearances  are  contrasted  with  those 
caused  by  disease,  and  compared  with  those  usually  assigned  to  oxalic 
acid.  The  poison  was  not  detected  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but 
the  sheets  on  which  the  patient  had  vomited  yielded  one  to  two  grains  of 
oxalic  acid.  The  patient  lived  forty  hours  after  vomiting  had  set  in. 
('  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  Jan.  27,  1870.) 

As  oxalic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  this  liquid  may  be  occasionally 
employed  for  separating  it  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  from 
many  organic  compounds.  Large  and  perfect  crystals  may  be  obtained 
from  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  these  may  be  purified  and  tested  by  the 
methods  already  described. 

In  cases  of  poisoning,  the  residuary  quantity  found  in  the  stomach  is 
generally  small.  In  one  instance,  in  which  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  had 
been  taken,  and  the  person  died  in  two  hours,  the  author  found  only 
thirteen  grains.  In  a  case  which  occurred  at  Bristol,  in  1868,  a  woman 
took  upwards  of  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  oxalic  acid  (360  grains), 
and  died  in  ten  minutes.  It  is  stated  that  not  more  than  two  grains  were 
obtained  from  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  The  vomiting  had  been  violent, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  poison  had  been  thus  ejected.  It  seems  that 
the  woman  had  vomited  into  a  pail  containing  calcareous  water,  and  it  was 
observed  that  this  water  acquired  a  milkv  white  appearance,  owing  to  the 
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action  of  the  acid  on  the  salts  of  calcium.  ('  Chem.  News,'  April  24,  1868, 
p.  205  ;  and  '  Pharm.  Jour.'  May,  1868,  p.  543.)  In  Beg.  v.  Cochrane 
(Liverpool  Sum.  Ass..  1857),  in  which  it  was  charged  that  two  children, 
aged  six  and  four  years  respectively,  had  been  wilfully  poisoned  by  their 
mother,  it  was  stated  by  the  medical  witness,  Edwards,  that  he  found 
forty-two  grains  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  stomach  of  the  elder,  and  twenty 
grains  in  that  of  the  younger  child.  It  was  not  clearly  established  when 
or  how  this  large  quantity  of  poison  could  have  been  wilfully  administered 
to  the  children,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

Since  the  soluble  oxalates  give  the  same  reactions  as  oxalic  acid  itself, 
to  prove  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid  it  will  be  necessary  to  prove  both  the 
presence  of  an  oxalate,  and  also  to  determine  the  amount  of  free  acid 
present  in  the  solution  submitted  to  analysis,  by  titration  with  an  alkali. 
Since,  however,  the  soluble  oxalates  are  themselves  highly  poisonous,  in 
practical  toxicology  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  do  this  in  order  to  prove 
that  a  poison  has  been  taken. 


Acid  Potassium  Oxalate,  Binoxalate  of  Potash,  or  Salt  of  Sorrel. 

Symptoms  and  JEffects. — The  poisonous  effects  of  this  salt  are  similar  to 
those  of  oxalic  acid.  It  is  much  used  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching  straw 
and  removing  ink-stains,  being  sold  also  under  the  name  of  essential  salt  of 
lemons.  Its  poisonous  propei-ties  are  not  generally  known,  or  no  doubt  it 
would  be  frequently  substituted  for  oxalic  acid.  Out  of  nine  recorded 
cases  of  poisoning  by  this  substance,  six  proved  fatal,  while  in  three  the 
patients  recovered.  In  a  case  of  recovery,  a  young  lady,  aged  20,  swal- 
lowed an  ounce  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  warm  water.  She  was  not  seen 
by  any  one  for  an  hour  and  a  half :  she  was  then  found  on  the  floor,  faint 
and  exhausted,  having  previously  vomited  considerably.  There  was  great 
depression,  the  skin  cold  and  clammy,  the  pulse  feeble,  and  there  was  a 
scalding  sensation  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  with  continued  shivering. 
Proper  medical  treatment  was  adopted,  and  she  recovered  in  two  days,  but 
still  suffered  from  debility  and  great  irritation  of  the  stomach.  During 
the  state  of  depression,  it  was  remarked  that  the  conjunctiv89  of  the  eyes 
were  much  injected,  and  the  pupils  dilated.  There  was  also  great  dim- 
ness of  vision.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  27,  p.  480.)  In  another  case,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  grains  were  taken  (about  haK  an  ounce). 
Sodium  bicarbonate  was  given  as  an  antidote,  and  the  patient  completely 
recovered.  ('Med.  Times  and  Graz.'  Feb.  12,  1859.)  The  recovery  must 
have  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  antidote,  for  sodium  oxalate  is  as  poisonous 
as  potassium  oxalate.  For  a  third  case  of  recovery,  see  the  same  iournal 
Oct.  15,  1859,  p.  378. 

This  salt  destroys  life  almost  as  rapidly  as  oxalic  acid  itself ;  and  in 
the  symptoms  which  it  produces,  it  closely  resembles  that  poison.  In  one 
case,  half  an  ounce  killed  an  adult  in  so  short  a  time  as  eight  minutes ; 
but  probably  the  fatal  effects  were  in  this  instance  accelerated  by  the 
debilitated  state  of  the  person  who  took  it.  In  another  case,  reported 
by  Chevallier,  death  took  place  in  ten  minutes.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1850, 
1,  162.)  In  one  instance  in  which  it  was  supplied  by  mistake  for  Epsom 
salts,  it  caused  death  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  ('  Pharm.  Jour.'  1872  p  760  ) 
In  a  reported  case  ('  Ed.  Month.  Jour.'  July,  1862,  p.  92),  death  appears 
to  have  been  caused  by  this  salt  as  the  result  of  chronic  poisoning.  A 
girl  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  her  father.  He  began  to  be  iU 
about  Dec  5th,  and  he  died  on  Jan.  26th  following.  He  suffered  from 
vomiting,  heat  and  irritation  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  prostration  of 
Strength  and  constant  pains  in  the  chest  and  abdomen.     After  death 
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Stomach  and  part  of  the  bowels.    They  contained  a  dark-coloured  fluid 

l^rL^r^'T  ?^         ^''^^"^         destroyed.     The  coats  of  the 

stomach,  which  were  thickened  and  injected,  had  a  gangrenous  appearance. 
Ihere  was  no  proof  that  the  prisoner  had  had  possession  of  the  poison 
UTitil  Jan  11th,  five  weeks  after  the  symptoms  had  begun  in  the  deceased, 
ine  symptoms  before  and  subsequently  to  this  date  were  similar  This 
absence  of  proof  of  possession  led  to  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner  •  still  it 
would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  symptoms  and  appearances  on  anv 
theory  of  disease. 

Chemical  Anahj sis. —This  salt  is  not  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  its 
Fig.  8.  solution  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  that  of 

oxalic  acid.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  alcohol  ; 
and  this  distinguishes  it  from  oxalic  acid. 
1st,  the  aqueous  solution  has  an  acid  reaction ; 
and  2nd,  it  is  precipitated  both  by  silver  nitrate 
and  calcium  sulphate,  like  oxalic  acid:  but 
with  the  latter  test  the  precipitation  is  much 
more  copious.-  It  is  further  distinguished 
from  oxalic  acid,  1,  By  its  crystals,  which 
when  slowly  produced  on  a  glass  slide  assume 
the  shape  of  small  rhombic  prisms,  sometimes 
grouped  in  a  plumose  form  ;  and  2,  By 
heating  a  portion  on  platinum-foil.  While 
oxalic  acid  is  entirely  volatile,  the  binoxalate 
leaves  an  ash,  which,  when  sufficiently  heated, 
it  may  be  proved  to  contain  potassium  carbonate 
by  its  dissolving  with  effervescence  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  forming 
potassium  nitrate. 

In  some  instances  this  poisonous  salt  has  been  supplied  by  mistake  for 
dream  of  tartar,  and  has  caused  death.  Cream  of  tartar,  or  acid  potassium 
tiartrate,  leaves  a  black  alkaline  residue  when  heated  in  close  vessels.  Its 
solution  is  less  acid  than  that  of  the  salt  of  sorrel.  It  is  not  precipitated 
by  silver  nitrate  or  calcium  sulphate.  The  different  action  of  the  two 
salts  on  writing-ink  affords  a  simple  means  gf  identification.  The 
binoxalate  immediately  discharges  the  colour  of  ink  when  warmed,  while 
the  acid  tartrate  does  not  possess  this  property. 


Crystals  of  Acid  Potassium  Oxalate, 
magnified  30  diameters. 


is  white  and  alkaline 


Tartaric  Acid. 

Symftoms  and  Appearances, — Tartaric  acid  is  not  commonly  regarded  as 
a  poison;  but  at  least  one  case  has  occurred,  in  which  there  was  no  doubt 
that  it  acted  as  an  irritant  and  destroyed  life.  The  case  referred  to  was  the 
subject  of  a  trial  for  manslaughter.  {Ueg.  v.  Waildns,  C.  C.  C,  Jan.  1845.) 
The  accused  gave  to  the  deceased,  a  man,  aged  24,  one  ounce  of  tartaric  acid 
instead  of  aperient  salts.  The  deceased  swallowed  the  whole,  dissolved  in 
half  a  pint  of  warm  water ;  he  immediately  exclaimed  that  he  was  poisoned  ; 
he  complained  of  having  a  burning  sensation  in  his  throat  and  stomach,  as 
though  he  had  drunk  oil  of  vitriol,  and  stated  that  he  could  compare  it  to 
nothing  but  being  all  on  fire.  Soda  and  magnesia  were  administered  with 
diluent  drinks.  Vomiting  set  in,  and  continued  until  death,  which  took 
place  nine  days  afterwards.  On  inspection,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  was  found  highly  inflamed.  The  accused  admitted  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake,  and  tartaric  acid  was  found  in  the  dregs  of  the  cup.  The 
jury  acquitted  the  prisoner.  Another  case  of  poisoning  by  this  acid,  with  a 
report  of  the  results  of  analysis,  has  been  published  by  Devergie.    ('  Ann. 
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d'Hjg.'  1851,  2,  432.)  This  case  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  betvreen  Orfila 
and  Devergie,  the  points  in  dispute  relating  chieflj  to  the  processes  for  the 
detection  of  the  acid  in  the  stomach  and  tissues.  ('Ann.  d'Hjg.'  1852, 
1,  199,  382 ;  and  2,  230.) 

Acetic  Acid. 

This  acid  lias  been  generally  excluded  from  the  class  of  poisons. 
Common  Vinegar,  which  contains  only  four  or  five  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid, 
has  been  often  taken  in  large  doses  without  injurious  consequences.  From, 
the  experiments  performed  by  Orfila  on  dogs,  and  from  one  case  which  he 
reports  as  having  occurred  in  the  human  subject,  acetic  acid,  when  con- 
centrated, appears  to  exert  an  irritant  action  on  the  body.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1831,  2,  159  :  also  '  Toxicol.'  vol.  2,  p.  198.)  This  is  not  more  tban  we 
might  have  expected,  seeing  that  the  concentrated  acid  is  highly  corrosive. 
In  the  case  referred  to,  the  deceased,  a  female,  aged  19,  was  found  dying 
on  the  highway.  She  suffered  from  convulsions,  complained  of  pain  in  the 
stomach,  and  died  in  a  short  time.  On  inspection,  the  stomach  was  found 
neither  softened  nor  corroded,  but  its  mucous  membrane  near  the  pylorus 
was  almost  black.  The  mucous  glands  were  prominent,  and  the  vessels 
were  filled  with  dark  coagulated  blood. 

Vinegar,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  organic  mixture  containing  a 
small  proportion  of  acetic  acid,  may  be  examined  by  distilling  a  portion,, 
and  testing  the  distilled  liquid  for  the  acid.  Vinegar,  as  it  exists  in  com- 
merce, always  contains  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  occasionally 
traces  of  arsenic,  lead,  and  copper.  In  general  it  is  easily  recognized  by  its 
odour.  Pelletan  observed  in  the  case  of  a  child,  that  the  abuse  of  vinegar 
led  to  a  thinning  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach ;  and  Landerer 
remarked  that  the  milk  of  a  wet-nurse  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
large  quantities  of  the  Vinegar  of  Eoses,  became  thin,  very  acid,  and 
deficient  in  casein  and  oil.  The  infant  which  she  was  suckling  gradually 
wasted  and  died,  and  the  woman  herself  suffered  severelv.  CHeller's 
'Archiv.'  1847,  2  H.  S.  185.) 


CHAPTER  17. 


poisoning  by  the  alkalies  :  potash,  soda,  and  their  carbonates— symptoms 

— fatal  effects  of  carbonate  of  potash — appearances  after  death  

ammonia  and  its  carbonate  (sal  volatile); — chemical  analysis. 

Potash  and  Soda. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  produced  by  caustic  potash  and  soda,  and  their 
carbonates,  when  taken  in  large  doses,  are  similar,  and  one  description  will 
serve  for  both.  Cases  of  alkaline  poisoning  are,  however,  rare,  and  have 
been,  generally,  the  result  of  accident.  The  most  common  form  in  which 
these  poisons  are  met  with,  is  in  the  state  of  pearlash  (potassium  carbonate 
or  carbonate  of  potash)  and  soap-lees  (carbonate  of  soda  or  sodium  car- 
bonate). The  patient  experiences,  during  the  act  of  swallowing,  an  acrid 
caustic  taste  owmg  to  the  alkahne  liquid,  if  sufficiently  concentrated, 
exconatmg  the  mucous  membrane.  There  is  a  sensation  of  burning  heat 
in  the  throat,  extending  down  the  gullet  to  the  stomach.  Vomiting  is  not 
always  observed  ;  but  when  it  does  occur,  the  vomiting  matters  arl  some- 
times  mixed  with  blood  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  with  detached  portions 
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of  mucous  membrane :  this  effect  depending  on  the  degree  of  causticity  in 
the  hquid  swallowed.    The  surface  is  cold  and  clammy  :  there  is  purging 
with  severe  pam  in  the  abdomen,  resembling  colic.    The  pulse  is  quick 
ana  teeble.    In  the  course  of  a  shoi-t  time,  the  lips,  tongue,  and  throat 
become  swollen,  soft,  and  red. 

Appearances  after  death.— In  recent  cases  there  are  marks  of  the  local 
action  of  the  poison  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and 
gullet.  This  membrane  has  been  found  softened,  detached,  and  inflamed 
m  patches  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour  ;  sometimes  almost  black.  A  similar 
appearance  has  been  met  with  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and 
windpipe.  The  stomach  has  had  its  mucous  surface  eroded  in  patches, 
and  there  has  been  partial  inflammation.  In  one  instance,  as  a  result  of 
the  action  of  soda,  the  author  found  it  puckered  and  blackened. 

Period  of  death.— The  most  rapidly  fatal  case  reported  is  that  of  a  boy, 
who  died  three  hours  after  swallowing  three  ounces  of  a  strong  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potash.  In  a  case  which  occurred  in  1835,  a  child,  aged 
three  years,  took  a  small  quantity  of  concentrated  solution  of  pearlash 
which  had  deliquesced,  and  died  in  twenty-four  hours.  Death  was  caused 
in  this  instance  by  the  inflammation  induced  in  the  larynx,  causing  suffo- 
cation. In  this  respect,  the  caustic  alkalies  may  destroy  life  rapidly,  Hke 
the  mineral  acids  ;  but  death  may  be  also  a  slow  result  of  these  poisons. 
Thus,  a  lady  swallowed,  by  mistake,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  common 
solution  of  potash  of  the  shops,  which  contains  about  five  per  cent,  of 
caustic  alkali.  She  recovered  from  the  first  symptoms  of  irritation,  but 
died  seven  weeks  afterwards  from  pure  exhaustion,  becoming  greatly 
emaciated  before  her  death.  The  alkali  had  probably  destroyed  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  had  thus  impaired  digestion. 

Carbonates. — Barclay  has  reported  a  case  of  poisoning  by  potash,- 
which  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  after-effects  and  appearances 
caused  by  this  poison.    A  woman,  aged  44,  was  admitted  into  hospital 
about  six  hours  and  a  half  after  she  had  swallowed  a  quantity  of  American' 
potash,  probably  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  (American 
pearlash).    She  had  vomited  immediately  after  taking  it.  The  mouth  and 
throat  were  much  corroded.    There  was  burning  pain  in  the  throat  and 
gullet,  extending  downwards  to  the  stomach ;  but  there  was  no  tenderness 
on  pressure.    Two  days  after  her  admission,  there  was  a  little  vomiting. 
The  mucous  membrane,  so  far  as  it  could  be  seen,  was  destroyed ;  there 
was  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  occasionally  pain  after  food  had  entered 
the  stomach.    In  about  a  month,  there  was  frequent  vomiting,  with  pain 
on  pressure,  and  constipation  ;  when  food  or  medicine  was  taken,  there 
was  much  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  in  a  short  time  the  food  was  ejected. 
As  the  case  progressed,  nothing  could  be  retained  on  the  stomach,  and 
shortly  before  death  the  patient  was  supported  only  by  nutritive  injections. 
She  died  from  starvation  on  July  8th,  about  two  months  after  taking  the 
alkali.    On  inspection,  the  lower  part  of  the  gullet  was  found  much  con- 
tracted, the  lining  membrane  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  muscular  coat 
exposed.   The  external  coats  were  much  thickened.  The  cardiac  end  of  the 
stomach,  where  the  ulceration  ceased,  was  considerably  contracted.  At 
the  intestinal  end  the  mucous  lining  presented  a  large  and  dense  cicatrix, 
obstructing   all  communication  with  the  bowels,  except  by  an  orifice 
no  larger  than  a  probe.     The  intervening  portion  of  the  stomach  was 
healthy,  as  were  also  the  large  and  small  bowels.     ('Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.'  Nov.  26,  1853,  p.  554).     In  Dec.  1867,  a  case  of  poisoning  by 
pearlash  gave  rise  to  a  trial  for  manslaughter  at  Manchester  (Eeg.  v. 
Boothman).    A  solution  of  this  substance  had  been  prepared  for  washing 
purposes.    The  prisoner  offered  some  to  a  man,  who  tasted  it  and  imme- 
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diately  called  for  water.  The  deceased  took  some,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
seen  in  the  yard  vomiting  and  in  great  pain.  This  was  on  May  31st :  he 
was  admitted  into  an  hospital,  where  lie  remained  until  Aug.  2nd,  suf- 
■  fering  all  the  time,  and  unable  to  swallow  anything  but  thin  fluids.  On 
leaving  the  hospital  he  went  home  and  died  on  Sept.  20th,  nearly  four 
months  after  swallowing  the  alkaline  liquid.  He  died  from  starvation,  as 
a  result  of  stricture  of  the  gullet.  The  quantity  taken  was  unknown, 
but  the  liquid  was  sufficiently  strong  to  soften  and  destroy  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  tbroat. 

Orfila  refers  to  two  cases  of  poisoning  by  carbonate  of  potasb,  in  each 
of  which  half  an  ounce  of  this  substance  was  taken  by  mistake  for  aperient 
salts.  The  patients,  two  young  men,  recovered  from  the  first  effects,  but 
ultimately  died :  the  one  three  months,  and  the  other  four  months,  after 
the  poison  had  been  taken.  The  secondary  fatal  effects  appear  to  have 
been  due  to  constant  purging,  great  irritability  of  the  stomacb  leading  to 
incessant  vomiting,  and  loss  of  the  functions  of  this  organ  from  the 
destruction  of  the  lining  membrane,  with  stricture  either  of  the  gullet  or 
of  the  apertures  of  the  stomach, — either  of  which  causes  might  prove 
fatal  at  almost  any  period.  A  fatal  case  of  stricture,  produced  by  soap- 
lees  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  and  three  months,  is  repoi-ted  by 
Basham.  ('  Lancet,'  March  2,  1850.)  The  constant  use  of  the  alkalies  or 
of  their  carbonates  appears  to  be  productive  of  insidious  mischief :  yet  the 
quantity  which  may  be  sometimes  taken  in  divided  doses  without  de- 
stroying life  is  enormous.  Tunstall  relates  the  case  of  a  man  who,  for 
eighteen  years,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  sodium  bicarbonate  to 
remove  dyspepsia.  It  is  stated  that  for  sixteen  years  he  took  two  ounces 
of  the  bicarbonate  daily.  The  man  died  suddenly,  and  on  examining  the 
stomach  it  was  found  to  be  greatly  distended  and  extensively  diseased 
— conditions  which  were  referred  by  Tunstall  to  the  action  of  the  car- 
bonate. ('Med.  Times,'  Nov.  30,  1860,  p.  564.)  The  quantity  of  any  of 
these  alkaline  poisons  required  to  destroy  life  is  unknown.  The  fatal 
effects  depend  rather  on  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  liquid,  than  on 
the  absolute  quantity  of  alkali  present.  Forty  grains  of  caustic  potash 
has  proved  fatal. 

Chemical  Analysis. — Solutions  of  Caustic  Potash  and  Soda  have  a 
strongly  alkaline  reaction ;  they  are  distinguished  from  those  of  their  re- 
spective carbonates  by  giving  brown  precipitates  with  a  solution  of 
silver  nitrate.   The  Carbonates,  on  the  other  Fig.  9. 

hand,  yield  a  whitish-yellow  precipitate. 
Potash  is  known  from  Soda  by  the  following 
characters: — 1.  Its  solution,  when  not  too 
much  diluted  with  water,  and  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  precipitated  of  a  canary- 
yellow  colour  by  platinic  chloride.  2.  It  is 
precipitated  in  granular  white  crystals,  on 
adding  the  alkaline  Hquid  gradually  to  ex- 
cess of  a  strong  solution  of  tartaric  acid, 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  and 
occasionally  stirring  the  mixture.  Soda  is 
not  precipitated  by  either  of  these  tests, 

which  will  serve  equally  to  distinguish  the  magnifled:3o  diameters.  ' 

salts  of  potash  from  those  of  soda,  if  we  except  the  acid  oxalate  and  acid 
tartrate  of  potassium :  these,  from  being  but  little  soluble  in  water,  are  not 
precipitated.    3.  If  we  neutralize  the  two  alkahes  by  diluted  nitric  acid, 
and  crystallize  the  liquid  on  a  slip  of  glass,— should  the  alkali  be  potash 
the  crystals  will  have  the  form  of  long  slender  fluted  prisms  (p.  222)  •  if 
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^'iyh;^°V^7^'f  P^l'r-    f-  its  salts  are  known  by  their 

felW  ^J^'^'^f'-^'^}^^  colour,  while  sodium  and  its  salts  give  JhviZ 
yellow  colour  to  a  colourless  gas  or  spirit  flame.  ^ 

T.n.«pL  .  "^fi  "e?'^*^'^''^^  .^''5''*^"'^  wa/^er.-Such  liquids  are  frothy;  they 
the  Ml  ^  P^^^^^^^  ^^^'^^^"^  'd""-'         are  soapy 

in  a  1  •    '''^^''''i''  ^''1"''^  '^''^      evaporated  to  dryness,  then  heated 

lit  r^^'^n  f    ''''P''''^  ^^^^^1         vegetable  matters,  and  the 

alkali  will  be  recovered  from  it  in  a  state  of  carbonate  by  digestint?  the 
residuary  ash  in  distilled  water.  ^  ^^ne 

Ammonia.    Spirit  of  Hartshorn. 

The  vapour  of  strong  ammonia  is  poisonous.  It  may  destroy  life  by 
producing  violent  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  or  of  the  luno-s  and  air- 
passages.  It  is  often  injudiciously  employed  to  rouse  persons  from  a  fit. 
A  case  is  on  record  of  an  epileptic  having  died  under  all  the  symptoms  of 
croup  two  days  after  the  application  of  strong  ammonia  in  vapour  to  the 
nostrils  :  it  was  employed  to  rouse  him  from  a  fit.  A  singular  case  of 
recovery  from  the  poisonous  efEects  of  this  vapour  is  reported  by 
Sanchard.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  Jan.  1841.)  A  case  of  poisoning  by  the  vapour 
breathed  m  the  manufacture  of  ice  by  means  of  liquefied  ammonia  is 
reported  (Husemann's  '  Jahresber.'  1872  ;  Toxicol,  p.  470.)  The  effects 
were  chiefly  manifested  in  the  lungs,  and  many  days  elapsed  before  re- 
CO  very  took  place.  Two  solutions  of  ammonia  are  met  with  in  commerce, 
containing  about  10  and  30  per  cent,  respectively  of  ammonia. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances.— The  strong  solution  of  ammonia  produces 
symptoms  similar  to  those  described  in  speaking  of  potash.    The  only 
difference  observed  is,  that  the  sense  of  heat  and  burning  pain  in  the 
throat,  gullet,  and  stomach,  is  much  greater.   Cases  of  this  form  of  poison- 
ing  are  rare.      Sanchard  relates  an  instance  that  occurred  in  France, 
in  which  a  boy,  only  six  years  old,  poisoned  his  younger  sister  by  pouring 
several  teaspoonfuls  of  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia  down  her  throat. 
In  one  case  a  strong  dose  of  the  solution  killed  a  man  in  four  minutes,  by 
causing  suffocation  (Christison)  :  and  in  another  case  ('  Jour,  de  Pharm.' 
Oct.  1846,  p.  285),  from  one  to  two  drachms  of  solution  of  ammonia, 
unknowingly  administered,  caused  death.     There  was  violent  vomiting, 
with  bloody  purging;   and,  on  inspection,  blood  was  found  effused  in 
the  intestines.    There  was  also  a  very  fluid  state  of  the  blood  in  the  body. 
In  another  instance,  a  man  walked  into  a  druggist's  shop,  and  asked  for 
a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  to  take  spots  out  of  his  clothes.  The  druggist 
poured  about  a  teaspoonful  and  a  half  into  a  glass.    The  man  suddenly 
swallowed  it,  and  fell  instantly  to  the  ground.     He  soon  afterwards 
died,  complaining  of  the  most  excruciating  pain.    ('  Jour,  de  Chim.  Med.' 
1845,  p.  531.)     A  similar  case  occurred  at  Halifax  in  April,  1857:  a  man 
swallowed  a  large  dose  of  ammonia,  and  died  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
In  other  cases,  in  spite  of  a  large  dose,  death  has  taken  place  slowly, 
Potain  met  with  an  instance  in  which  a  man  swallowed  upwards  of 
three  ounces  of  the  commercial  solution  of  ammonia,  and  he  did  not  die 
from  the  effects  until  the  eleventh  day.    ('  Jour,  de  Chim.  Med.'  1862, 
pp.  311  and  474.) 

Serious  injury  to  the  organs  of  respiration  is  sometimes  the  result  of 
the  action  of  this  poison,  as  in  the  following  case.  A  gentleman  liable 
to  attacks  of  fainting  died  in  three  days  after  swallowing  a  quantity  of  a 
liquid  administered  to  him  by  his  son.  This  liquid,  wliich  was  at  the 
time  believed  to  be  sal  volatile,  was,  in  fact,  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia.- 
The  deceased  complained  immediately  of  a  sensation  of  choking  and 
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•strangling"  in  the  act  of  vomiting".    Symptoms  of  difficulty  of  breathing 
.set  in,  with  other  signs  of  invitation  in  the  throat  and  stomach.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  was  corroded  and  dissolved : 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  liquid  had  caused  great  local  irritation.  The 
difficulty  of  breathing  was  such  as  to  threaten  suffocation,  and  at  one  time 
it  was  thought  that  an  operation  must  be  resorted  to.    The  state  of  the 
patient,  however,  precluded  its  performance,  and  he  died  on  the  third  day. 
On  inspection,  the  viscera  presented  strong  marks  of  corrosion.  The 
covering  of  the  tongue  was  softened,  and  had  peeled  off;  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  air-passages  was  softened  and  covered  with  layers  of 
false  membrane,  the  result  of  inflammation,  and  the  larger  bronchial  tubes 
were  completely  obstructed  by  casts  or  cylinders  of  this  membrane.  The 
lining  membrane  of  the  gullet  was  softened,  and  at  the  lower  part,  near 
its  junction  with  the  stomach,  the  tube  was  completely  dissolved  and 
destroyed.    There  was  an  aperture  in  the  stomach  in  its  anterior  wall, 
labout  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter :  the  edges  were  soft,  ragged,  and 
•blackened,  presenting  an  appearance  of  solution.    The  contents  of  the 
.stomach  had  escaped.    On  the  inside,  the  vessels  were  injected  with  dark- 
.coloured  blood,  and  there  were  numerous  small  effusions  of  blood  in  various 
parts  of  the  mucous  membrane.    The  coats  were  thinned  and  softened  at 
the  seat  of  the  aperture.    The  blackened  and  congested  appearance  some- 
what resembled  that  which  is  seen  in  poisoning  by  sulphuric  or  oxalie 
acid.    The  mucous  matter  on  the  coats  of  the  stomach  was  feebly  acid. 
No  poison  of  any  kind  was  found  in  the  layer  of  mucus  or  in  the  coats. 
There  was  not  in  any  part  a  trace  of  ammonia,  the  poison  which  had 
caused  the  mischief.    The  deceased  had  lived  three  days :  remedies  had 
been  used,  and  every  trace  of  ammonia  had  disappeared.    The  immediate 
cause  of  death  was  an  obstruction  of  the  air- tubes,  as  a  result  of  inflamma- 
tion, caused  by  the  local  irritant  action  of  the  poison.   It  was  quite  obvious 
that  a  quantity  of  the  liquid  had  entered  the  windpipe.    The  perforation 
of  the  stomach  had  probably  taken  place  shortly  before  death,  or  there 
would  have  been  marks  of  peritonitis.    The  injury  to  the  stomach  and 
gullet  would  have  been  sufficient  to  cause  death,"  even  supposing  that  the 
liquid  had  not  penetrated  to  the  lungs.    A  man,  ^t.  40,  swallowed  an 
ounce  of  spirit  of  hartshorn.    He  ejected  the  liquid  almost  immediately, 
and  complained  of  an  intense  burning  pain  and  feeling  of  suffocation! 
None  of  it,  he  thought,  had  reached  the  stomach.    In  two  hours,  his 
countenance  was  suffused  and  anxious,  the  lips  were  livid,  breathing 
(Hfficult,  exti-emities  cold,  pulse  100,  and  the  inside  of  the  'mouth  and 
throat  was  raw  and  fiery-looking.    He  complained  of  pain  in  the  situation 
of  the  larynx  and  under  the  left  ear.    The  larynx  was  opened  to  relieve 
the  breathing,  but  the  relief  was  only  temporary.    He  vomited  blood  and 
before  death  suffered  from  great  difficulty  of  swallowing.    He  died  in 
nineteen  days  after  taking  the  poison,  obviously  from  the  local  iniurv 
done  to  the  parts  about  the  larynx.     ('Ed.  Med.  Jour.'  1857  vol  2  p 
236.)    A  man,  set.  70,  took  two  mouthfuls  of  spirits  of  ammonia'    He  was 
immediately  afterwards  seized  with  a  sense  of  suffocation,  couffh  and 
vomitmg,  and  m  spite  of  treatment  he  died  in  four  hours.     The  lining- 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  was  destroyed.    There  was  a  bloody 
fluid,  smelling  of  ammonia,  in  the  stomach.    At  the  lower  portion  the 
lining  membrane  was  corroded  and  the  muscular  coat  changed  into  a 
black  pulpy  substance.    The  duodenum  was  also  inflamed.    ('  Amer  Jour 
Med.  Sci.  Jan  1870  p.  275.)    A  man  swallowed  by  mistake  for  a  dose 
1        J^if       ^  *^l««Poonf«l  of  solution  of  ammonia.    CEdema  of  the 

\^i^Vfn^    \^''^^^  ^'^^  suffocation,  ('Lancet,' 

i»/u,  1,  4b7.;    In  1871  a  man  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  who  had, 
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swallowed  about  a  teaspoonful  of,  as  was  supposed,  the  stronger  pharma- 
copoeial  solution  of  ammonia.  He  died  suddenly  not  long  after  admission. 
The  lips,  tongue,  tonsils,  uvula,  and  pharynx  were  much  swollen,  red, 
glazed,  with  here  and  there  flakes  of  white  epithelium  resting  upon  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  gullet  was  intensely  reddened  throughout,  and 
at  its  lower  end  was  of  a  dark  purple  colour ;  but  this  ceased  -abruptly 
at  the  stomach.  The  epiglottis  and  adjacent  parts  were  cedematous 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  windpipe  and  bronchi  was  thickened  and 
injected.  Both  lungs  were  cedematous  and  gorged  with  blood.  Both  sides 
of  the  heart  contained  dark  fluid  blood.  There  was  a  circular  reddened 
patch  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  at  the  point  on  which 
the  liquid  would  have  first  impinged:  and  here  the  wall  of  the  stomach 
was  thinned.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  xvii.,  1872,  p.  225.)  Two  deaths 
from  ammonia  are  reported  to  have  occurred  in  England  and  Wales  in 
the  year  1880. 

Tyerman  attended  a  case  which  occurred  in  Nov.  1858,  in  which  a 
lunatic,  set.  62,  swallowed  about  two  fluid  ounces  of  compound  camphor 
liniment,  which  contains  ammonia.    The  patient  immediately  complained 
of  great  heat  in  the  stomach ;  vomiting  was  induced  by  giving  to  him  warm 
water.    The  uvula,  throat,  and  gullet  were  so  intensely  inflamed  that  he 
lost  all  power  of  swallowing;  and  the  efl:'orts  to  swallow  liquids  produced 
violent  retching.    The  symptoms  gradually  abated,  and  the  man  recovered 
in  four  days.    In  this  case  the  quantity  of  ammonia  swallowed  was  small, 
amounting  to  about  two  and  a  half  drachms,  diluted  with  about  six  times 
the  quantity  of  rectified  spirit.    In  1882,  the  editor  met  with  a  similar 
case.    Gill  met  with  a  case  of  the  poisoning  of  an  infant,  only  four  and 
a  half  days  old,  by  a  small  quantity  of  this  liniment.    The  case  occurred 
in  Sept.  1863.     He  saw  the  infant  about  half  an  hour  after  the  liquid 
had  been  taken  ;  it  was  then  screaming  in  a  suppressed  manner,  as  if 
the  act  increased  the  pain :  the  hands  were  tightly  clenched  ;  the  skin 
was  pale  and  covered  with  a  cold  perspiration  ;  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  lips  was  blistered,  and  that  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  was  white.  A 
yellowish  froth  escaped  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils ;  the  breathing  was 
painful,  and  the  pulse  imperceptible.     In  about  two  hours  the  infant 
appeared  better,  but  at  intervals  it  suddenly  started  and  screamed,  as  if 
from  sudden  pain.    In  six  hours  it  continued  much  in  the  same  state,  and 
swallowing  was  painful.     In  seventeen  hours  the  skin  was  moist  and 
cool :  it  had  had  a  natural  motion,  and  had  been  in  a  drowsy  state  during 
the  night.     After  twenty-four  hours  the  infant  was  much  weaker;  the 
Hmbs  were  cold,  and  the  breathing  was  feebly  performed.     It  became 
drowsy,  and  died  thirty-two  hours  after  taking  the  poison.    There  was 
an  inquest,  but  no  inspection  of  the  body.     A  question  of  importance 
arose  in  reference  to  the  case  :  namely,  whether  the  mother  or  a  child,  two 
years  of  age,  criminally  administered  the  poison  to  the  deceased  infant. 
The  mother  stated  that  this  child  was  playing  with  the  bottle  of  embroca- 
tion on  the  bed,  on  which  her  infant  was  lying.    She  left  the  room  for  a 
short  time,  and  on  her  return  she  gave  the  infant  a  teaspoonful  of  food 
which  she  had  previously  prepared  for  it.    She  was  sure  the  infant  swal- 
lowed part  of  the  food ;  but  as  soon  as  the  food  was  taken,  it  screamed 
violently  and  struggled  for  its  breath,  and  then  she  perceived  the  food  to 
smell  strongly  of  the  embrocation.    As  from  the  nature  of  this  irritant 
oompound  the  symptoms  could  not  be  delayed,  it  is  clear  that  the  mother 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously  gave  the  poison  to  her  infant.    On  the 
latter  supposition,  it  must  have  heen  placed  in  the  food  which  waj  on  a 
chair  near  to  the  bed  by  the  child  of  two  years,  during  her  absence  ;  m 
this  case  it  is  remarkable  that  she  did  not  perceive  the  odour  until  atter  sne 
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had  poured  the  liquid  into  the  mouth  of  the  infant.  The  quantity  swallowed 
was  unknown.  Two  cases  are  reported  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  May  26, 
1855),  in  which  children  were  poisoned  by  swallowing  a  liniment  of 
ammonia  and  oil.  In  one,  an  infant,  death  occurred  speedily,  probably 
from  swelling  and  closure  of  the  air-passages,  thus  leading  to  suffocation. 
In  the  other  case,  death  took  place  on  the  following  morning.  Considering 
the  pungent  taste  of  ammonia,  it  is  remarkable  that  an  infant  could  have 
had  the  power  of  swallowing  nearly  two  ounces  of  strong  ammonia 
liniment.  It  had  been  poured  down  its  throat  by  another  child  of  five 
years  of  age.  A  solution  of  strong  ammonia  has  been  maliciously  used 
for  throwing  on  the  person.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  corrosive  liquid, 
capable  of  producing  serious  injury.  The  editor  has  seen  several  cases 
of  severe  injury  resulting  from  the  accidental  spilling  of  a  strong  solution 
of  ammonia  on  the  person. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  or  Ammonium  Carbonate. — The  solution  of  this 
salt  (sal  volatile)  is  probably  more  active  as  a  poison  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  The  following  case  occurred  in  1832.  A  man,  in  a  fit  of  passion, 
swallowed  about  five  fluid-drachms  of  a  solution  of  sal  volatile.  In  ten 
minutes,  he  was  seized  with  stupor  and  insensibility ;  but  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  stimulant  remedies,  he  recovered.  He  suffered  for  some  time 
afterwards,  from  severe  irritation  about  the  throat  and  gullet.  Iliff 
reported  the  case  of  a  little  boy,  aged  two  years,  who  swallowed  about  half 
an  ounce  of  a  strong  solution  of  spirits  of  hartshorn,  and  in  spite  of  rather 
severe  symptoms  recovered  in  a  few  days.    ('  Lancet,'  Dec.  1,  1849.) 

In  a  paper  above  referred  to  (p.  234),  Barclay  relates  the  case  of  a 
girl,  eet.  19,  who,  while  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  was  made  to  swallow 
a  quantity  of  hartshorn.    She  felt  a  severe  pain  in  the  stomach  immediately, 
and  in  about  an  hour  afterwards  she  vomited  some  blood.    This  vomiting 
of  blood  continued  for  several  days.    These  symptoms  were  followed  by 
great  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  the  constant  rejection  of  food.  There 
was  obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels,  with  great  emaciation  and  loss  of 
strength.    She  died  in  about  three  months  from  the  time  at  which  she  had 
swallowed  the  alkahne  poison.   On  inspection,  the  gullet  was  found  healthy  • 
the  oriface,  at  its  junction  with  the  stomach,  was  slightly  contracted.  The 
intestinal  orifice  was  contracted  to  the  size  of  a  crowquill,  and  the  coats 
were  thickened.    On  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  there  was  a  dense 
cicatrix  of  the  size  of  half-a-crown,  and  from  this  point  fibrous  bands  rami- 
hed  m  various  directions.    The  duodenum  and  other  parts  of  the  intestinal 
canal  were  healthy.   (' Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' Nov.  26, 1853,  p.  554  )  A  case 
occurred  to  Procter,  in  May,  1852,  in  which  a  womin  ga;e  to  hei  infant 
four  weeks  old,  a  teaspoonful  of  hartshorn  of  the  strength  of  about  nine  per 
cent,    ihe  child  became  more  and  more  depressed,  and  died  thirty-six  hours 
after  taking  the  hquid.    There  was  no  vomiting  or  purging,  and^the  month 
and  throat  presented  no  excoriation;  there  was,  however,  sUghtVinc^ased 
f  *^^.l--f -e^ibrane.   An  examination  after  dkth  was  ^0^0 
The  alkahne  salts  of  ammonia  are  not  often  used  by  persons  who  are 
mtent  upon  suicide  or  murder,  but  there  is  one  instance  on  record  iWhLh 
a  man  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  a  child  by  administering  to  it  spirits  of 
hartshorn.    {Meg  v.  Haydon,  Somerset  Sprilg  Ass.  1845.)^  ^ 
kT.nwr.T'    ^r^'^T-Tlie  three  alkalies,  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia  are 

not  prec^Tated  bf  "'l  r  f '''''''  '^^^^^  '^'^  Zl 

Svp^J  S      1    I  ^,.«°l"*^on  of  potassium  carbonate.    They  all  three 
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Its  entire  volatility  as  a  solid:— from  pure  ammonia— 1,  by  its  efPervescin? 
on  being  added  to  an  acid;  2,  by  its  yielding  an  abundant  white  precipitate 
with  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride  ;  from  the  carbonates  of  potassium  and 
sodium,  among  other  properties,—!,  by  its  giving  no  precipitate  with  a 
solution  of  magnesium  sulphate;  2,  from  the , rich  violet-blue  solution 
which  it  forms  when  added  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  •  3  bv 
its  odour  and  volatility.  '    '  J 


CHAPTER  18. 

POISONING   BY   NITRE,  POTASSIUM    SULPHATE,    AND    POTASSIUM    IODIDE— BARIUM 

chloride — barium  carbonate. 

Potassium  Nitrate,  Nitrate  op  Potash,  Nitre,  Saltpetre,  or  Sal 

Prunella. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances. — This  well-known  salt  has  on  several  occasions 
destroyed  life,  but  only  when  taken  in  large  doses.  Three  deaths  from  this 
salt  are  recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  the  four  years  1863-7.  In  a  case 
which  is  reported  by  Orfila,  a  lady  swallowed,  by  mistake  for  other  salts, 
an  ounce  of  saltpetre.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  there  was  vomiting  and 
purging,  the  muscles  of  the  face  were  convulsed,  the  pulse  was  weak,  the 
respiration  difficult,  and  the  limbs  were  cold;  and  there  was  a  sense  of 
hurning  heat  and  severe  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  She  died  in  three 
hours.  On  inspection,  the  stomach  was  found  highly  inflamed,  and  the 
membrane  detached  in  various  parts.  Near  the  pylorus,  the  iuflammation 
had  a  gangrenous  character.  A  large  quantity  of  bloody  liquid  was  found 
in  the  stomach,  (i.  283.)  In  another  case,  which  proved  fatal  in  sixty 
hours,  where  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  nitre  had  been  taken,  a  small  perfora- 
tion was  found  in  the  stomach.  (lb.)  Geoghegan  met  with  the  follow- 
ing case  : — A  man  took  from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  nitre  by 
mistake  for  salts.  Severe  pain  in  the  abdomen  followed,  with  violent 
vomiting,  but  no  purging  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained.  He  died  in 
about  two  hours  after  taking  the  salts.  On  examining  the  body,  a  bloody 
mucus  was  found  in  the  stomach,  the  lining  membrane  was  of  a  brownish- 
red  colour,  generally  inflamed,  and  in  parts  detached  from  the  coat  beneath. 
None  of  the  poison  could  be  detected  in  the  stomach ;  but  its  nature  was 
clearly  established  from  the  analysis  of  a  portion  left  in  the  vessel  which 
had  contained  the  draught.  Two  men  swallowed,  each,  one  ounce  of  nitre 
by  mistake  for  Glauber's  salt.  They  almost  immediately  experienced  a 
sense  of  coldness  in  the  course  of  the  spine,  trembling  in  the  limbs,  with 
violent  vomiting  and  purging.  The  evacuations  were  bloody.  They  re- 
covered in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  (Casper's  '  Wochenschrift,'  1841, 
No.  18.)  A  case  is  reported  in  the  same  journal,  in  which  one  ounce  of 
nitre  killed  a  man  in  thirty-six  hours.  In  another  case  an  old  man,  set.  60; 
lost  his  life  from  an  overdose  of  nitre  which  he  had  taken  as  a  medicine. 
The  dose  amounted  to  about  ten  drachma;  it  caused  profuse  purging,  and 
death  in  about  five  hours.  Death  was  referred  to  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  owing  to  the  irritant  action 
of  the  nitre.  A  female,  aet.  28,  swallowed  in  two  doses,  taken  on  two  days, 
about  an  ounce  of  nitre.  After  the  second  dose,  she  was  attacked  with 
severe  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  violent  vomiting  followed  by 
collapse.  There  was  no  purging,  and  the  secretion  of  urine  was  arrested. 
The  girl  recovered  in  a  few  days.    ('Pharm.  Jour.'  Feb.  1846,  p.  356.) 
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Gillard  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  man  recovered  in  four  days  after 
having  swallowed  two  ounces  of  nitre  by  mistake  for  Epsom  salts.  In 
about  five  minutes  after  taking  the  salt,  he  felt  a  burning  pain  in  his 
stomach,  and  this  was  immediately  followed  by  sickness.  Free  vomiting 
was  excited  by  mustard ;  and  this  probably  led  to  his  recovery.  ('  Prov 
Med.  Jour.'  Aug.  19,  1846,  p.  382.) 

There  appears  to  be  some  uncertainty  in  the  action  of  this  salt,  both 
as  to  the  symptoms  and  the  fatal  effects  on  the  body.    Fuller  had  a 
case  which  proved  fatal  in  1863.    A  man  swallowed  an  ounce  of  nitre, 
mixed  with  water,  by  mistake  for  Epsom  salts,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning.    It  produced  vomiting,  with  severe  pain,  but  no  purging.  There 
was  coldness  of  the  surface  and  lividity  of  the  face.    Death  took  place 
in  three  hours.    On  inspection  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
was  found  highly  inflamed,  especially  towards  the  middle  of  the  greater 
curvature,  where  for  several  inches  it  resembled  scarlet  cloth.    The  pylorus 
and  duodenum  were  of  a  deep  crimson  colour.   The  peritoneal  surface  was 
very  vascular,^  especially  over  the  stomach,  the  vessels  having  a  vermilion 
red  colour,  as  if  they  had  been  injected.    The  heart  and  lungs  were  healthy ; 
the  blood  was  fluid  and  more  florid  than  natural.     The  other  organs 
presented  no  unusual  appearance.    No  analysis  was  made  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  but  that  the  nitre  was  the  cause  of  death  no  doubt  could 
be  entertained,  and  a  verdict  was  returned  accordingly  at  the  coroner's 
inquest. 

In  1882,  a  farm  labourer  took  an  ounce  of  nitre  in  mistake  for  Epsom 
salts  at  7  a.m.  When  seen  at  1.30  p.m.,  he  was  suffering  from  intense  pain 
in  the  stomach  of  a  burning  character,  with  hot  distressing  eructations. 
The  pain  had  come  on  immediately  after  taking  the  salt,  with  profuse 
perspiration.  He  felt  sick,  but  did  not  vomit  till  11  a.m.  Vomiting  was 
then  free,  and  the  ejected  matters  were  of  a  coffee-ground  colour,  and 
apparently  contained  altered  blood.  The  pulse  was  56,  and  full  and  slow  • 
the  tongue  moist,  white,  and  tremulous.  Micturation  Was  frequent  for 
the  first  three  hours.  Later  in  the  day  a  liquid  stool,  of  tarry  appearance 
was  passed,  and  very  offensive  in  odour.  From  this  time  he  made  a 
gradual  recovery.  ('Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  1882,  1,  p.  304.)  Two  cases  are 
/fff^  Recovery  after  the  administration  of  two  ounces  of  nitre 

CBrit.  Med.  Jour.'  1877,  2,  p.  520;  1882,  1,  p.  500.) 

Analysis.— For  the  chemical  properties  and  method  of  detecting  this 
salt,  see  p.  222.  ° 

Potassium  Sulphate,  Sulphate  of  Potash,  Sal  Poltchrest,  or  Sal  db 

DUOBUS. 

^r.JT^tl'^'  '''"^  ^W^<^o.nces.—A  lady,  about  a  week  after  her  deliverv 
this  saft  ^'"^"^^  attendant,  about  ten  drachmsTf 

tms  salt  m  divided  doses,  as  a  laxative.     After  the  first  dose  she  wa., 

c^lmt'^'^.'^riP"^"  vomiting,  pSgin^^^  Ind 

7Clil\ntoT^r     T^^  "^^^  aggravated  St^r  efch^dosel 

bTm  stake  buf^^^^^^  *  was  supposed  that  some  poison  had  been  taken 
S  wa7;r  was^^^^^^^^^  ^T'        t^^e  question  was,  whether  her 

of  the  bodv  thT^.  '^"l      potassium  sulphate.    On  an  inspection 

excent  in  fh«         i       ^^^^^^-^e  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  was  pale 
trstmafhVat^^^^^^^^^^  f  was  reddened.^t 

analysis,  was  found  to  coS^nT  ^i^  a  reddish-coloured  liquid,  which,  on 
any  other  common  tr^tTnt  .  -^^^  potassium  sulphate,  and  no  trace  of 
potassium  sulphate  taTen  inP^r^^-  examiners  referred  death  to 

tol.  I.        ^  unusually  large  dose,  whereby  it  had 
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acted  as  an  irritant  poison  on  a  person  whose  constitution  was  alrP«r?^ 
much  debilitated.    ('Ann.  d'Hjg.'  Avril,  1842.) 

salt  or  rr*'°''  whether  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  irritant  poisonous 
salt  or  not,  was  much  debated  among  members  of  the  profession  in  re 
lerence  to  a  case  which  was  tried  at  the  Cent.  Crim.  Court  in  Oct  I843' 
\Jieg.  V  Haynes.)  The  accused  had  given  to  the  deceased,  the  niffht 
before  her  death,  two  ounces  of  sulphate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  ^va^ter- 
T  -A  ^^r     ^^^^"^  fortnight  previously  to  this  she  had  taken  in 

aivided  doses,  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  salt.    The  woman 
thought  that  she  was  pregnant,  but  this  was  disproved  by  an  examination 
ot  the  body ;  and  it  was  charged  that  the  prisoner  had  given  her  the  salt 
with  the  intention  of  causing  a  miscarriage.    After  the  last  dose,  she  was 
-seized  with  sickness,  and  died  within  a  very  short  time.    The  stomach  was 
found  empty,  but  highly  inflamed;  and  there  was  blood  effused  on  the 
brain.    One  medical  witness  referred  death  to  the  action  of  this  salt  as  an 
irritant  poison ;  the  other  to  apoplexy,  as  an  indirect  result  of  the  violent 
vomiting  caused  by  it.    The  prisoner  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of 
murder,  but  subsequently  found  guilty  of  administering  the  sulphate  with 
intent  to  procure  abortion.    Both  of  the  witnesses  admitted  that,  in  small 
doses,  the  salt  was  innocent ;  but  that  in  the  dose  of  two  ounces,  it  would 
produce  dangerous  effects.    A  case,  somewhat  similar  in  its  details,  was 
the  subject  of  a  trial  at  the  Cent.  Crim.  Court  in  Oct.  ]  856.    (Beg.  v. 
Gaylor.)    A  married  woman,  the  wife  of  the  prisoner,  under  the  behef 
that  she  was  pregnant,  took  a  large  quantity  of  this  salt,  the  prisoner 
having  purchased  two  ounces,  and  handed  it  to  her.    It  was  taken  with 
the  design  of  procuring  abortion,  but  it  caused  the  death  of  the  woman 
under  symptoms  of  severe  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The 
deceased  was  not  seen  by  a  medical  man  while  living,  but  she  suffered  from 
severe  pain,  vomiting,  and  purging;  the  vomited  matter  had  a  bilious 
colour.    On  inspection,  the  stomach  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  small 
intestines  were  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  as  if  from  the  action  of  some 
irritating  substance.    The  stomach,  when  opened,  showed  marks  of  irri- 
tation, and  its  mucous  coat  was  much  congested.    In  this  organ  there  was 
a  spoonful  of  a  thick,  slimy  fluid,  which  contained  a  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  potash.    The  intestines  contained  twelve  ounces  of  a  thick  white  fluid, 
highly  charged  with  mucus,  and  this  when  analyzed  yielded  sulphate  of 
potash.   There  was  no  doubt  that  death  had  been  caused  by  an  overdose  of 
this  salt. 

According  to  Mowbray  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  33,  p.  54),  sulphate  of 
potash  is  much  employed  in  France  as  a  popular  abortive.  He  quotes 
several  instances  in  which,  in  large  doses,  it  produced  severe  symptoms, 
resembling  those  of  irritant  poisoning,  and  even  death.  In  one  case,  two 
drach  ms  acted  powerfully ;  and  in  another  that  fell  under  his  own  ob- 
servation, four  drachms  of  the  salt  administered  to  a  lady  after  her  confine- 
ment, had  all  the  effects  of  an  irritant  poison.  The  above  cases  are  the 
only  instances  in  which  it  is  publicly  known  to  have  proved  fatal  in 
England ;  and  they  show  that  substances,  commonly  regarded  as  innocent, 
may  sometimes  give  rise  to  important  questions  in  toxicology. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  simple  purgative  salts  may,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  and  when  given  in  large  doses,  destroy  life.  A  case  is 
elsewhere  related,  in  which  magnesium  sulphate  caused  death,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  criminal  charge  in  this  country.  ('On  Poisons,'  2nd  ed.  p.  4.) 
It  is  said  that  potassium  sulphate  has  in  some  cases  caused  vomiting  and 
other  serious  symptoms,  from  its  containing  as  impurity  zinc  sulphate. 
This,  if  present,  would  be  easily  discovered  by  the  appropriate  tests.  A 
more  serious  impurity  has  been  detected  in  it  by  Bussy,  namely  arsenate 
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«f  r.nf««,li  He  found  this  poison  in  a  sample  of  sulphate,  supplied  by 
fwroi:^ih?userPa^^^  fpharm  Jour.'1872,p.  954.)  This  impurity 
may  be  derived  from  arsenical  sulphuric  acid  used  in  its  manufacture. 
It  would  be  well  to  test  for  arsenic  any  sample  of  sulphate  which  has 
caused  ffreat  irritation.  (See  Aesenic.)  Arsenic  may  thus  find  its  way 
into  all  Hiedicines  in  which  sulphate  of  potash  is  used,  e.g.  compound 
colocynth  pill,  and  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha.  _ 

Other  impurities  of  a  poisonous  nature  have  been  occasionally  found  in 
this  salt.    The  reader  will  find  a  full  account  of  these  by  Chevallier  (Ann. 

^  ^oleS'inaZ^Ii-Sulphate  of  potash  is  easily  identified.  It  is  a  dry 
hard  salt,  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  neutral  solution.  This  solution,  it 
sufficiently  concentrated,  is  precipitated  both  by  tartaric  acid  and  by  platinic 
chloride,  whereby  potassium  is  indicated  ;  and  the  presence  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  known  by  the  action  of  a  salt  of  barium  (p.  215).  Organic  liquids. 
—This  salt  being  insoluble  in  alcohol,  may  have  the  organic  matter  re- 
moved from  it  by  treating  the  liquid  containing  it  (previously  concen- 
trated)  with  alcohol :— or  the  substance  containing  the  salt  may  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  incinerated,  when  the  undecomposed  sulphate 
may  be  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  calcined  residue  with  distilled  water. 
Sulphate  of  potash  exists  naturally  in  some  animal  fluids,  but  only  m 
traces. 


Potassium  Iodipe,  oe  Iodide  of  Potassium. 

Symptoms.— Th\B  salt  is  extensively  employed  in  medicine,  but  it 
appears  to  have  given  rise,  in  some  instances,  to  alarming  symptoms, 
even  when  exhibited  in  small  doses;  and  it  is  stated  that  death  has 
resulted  from  its  use.     The  following  cases  may  serve  to  illustrate  its 
alleged  noxious  effects.    A  gentleman  was  ordered  by  his  physician  to 
take  three  grains  of  the  iodide  in  a  draught  of  peppermint-water  three 
times  a  day.    After  the  third  dose  he  felt  unwell,  and  an  hour  after -the 
fourth  dose  he  was  attacked  with  a  violent  shivering  fit,  followed  by  head- 
ache, hot  skin,  intense  thirst,  quick  and  full  pulse,  with  vomiting  and 
purging.   These  symptoms  were  succeeded  by  great  prostration  of  strength. 
In  spite  of  treatment,  the  purging  lasted  several  days.    The  effects  of  the 
medicine  in  this  case  were  so  violent,  although  only  twelve  grains  had  been 
taken,  that  there  is  little  doubt,  if  the  patient  had  taken  another  dose,  he 
would  have  died.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  Sept.  3,  1841.)    In  October,  1841,  a  case 
was  reported  by  Erichsen  to  the  University  College  Medical  Society, 
in  which  alarming  symptoms  resulted  from  a  dose  of  only/t;e  grains  oi 
iodide  of  potassium.    There  was  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  discharge 
from  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  inflamed  conjunctivas,  and  most  of  the  violent 
symptoms  of  catarrh.    The  iodide  was  discontinued,  and  the  patient  re- 
covered.   Lawrie  found  that  seven  grains  and  a  half  of  the  iodide,  in  three 
doses,  produced  in  an  adult  dryness  and  irritation  of  the  throat,  great 
difficulty  in  breathing,  and  other  serious  symptoms.    In  another  instance, 
thirty  grains,  in  divided  doses,  caused  severe  headache  and  secretion  of 
tears.    In  two  instances,  wherein  he  had  prescribed  it  medicinally  in  small 
doses,  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  cause  of  death.    ('Med.  Gaz.'  27,  p.  588.) 
Although  the  medicinal  dose  is  ten  grains  or  more,  these  cases  show  the 
necessity  of  caution  in  the  medicinal  use  of  this  substance.    The  effects 
from  small  doses  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  idiosyncrasy ;  still  there 
seems  to  be  good  ground  for  ranking  potassium  iodide  among  noxious 
irritant  substances.    It  has  caused  death  in  several  cases.    One  drachm 
and  a  half  of  the  salt  has  been  taken  by  a  young  female  without  destroying 
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'  MkT6r'^-  symptoms  of  irritation.  (Devergie, 

til  of  fhf'.n^'f  L  suggested  that  the  occasional  adultera: 

statem«nft  potassium  carbonate  may  m^count  for  the  discrepant 

statements  respecting  its  poisonous  properties.  In  one  instance,  in  which 
the  medicinal  dose  had  been  carried  to  several  drachms,  the  iodide  was 
found  to  contain  76  per  cent,  of  the  carbonate.  Large  doses  of  the 
iodide  have  been  given  by  surgeons  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  without 
producing  injurious  consequences.  Payen  has  prescribed  as  much  as 
OU  grains  a  day  m  divided  doses,  and  Eicord  is  stated  to  have  carried 
tne  dose  to  135  grains  in  a  day. 

Chemical  Analysis.— The  iodide  may  be  distinguished  by  its  cubic 
crystals  and  by  its  solution  producing  a  blue  colour  with  starch  on  the 
addition  of  strong  nitric  acid.     The  salt  gives  a  violet  colour  to  flame 
indicative  of  potassium,  and  yields  purple  vapours  of  iodine  when  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  black  oxide  of  maganese. 

Potassium  Chlorate,  or  Chlorate  op  Potash. 

Chlorate  of  potash  in  large  doses  is  an  acute  poison.  Brouardel  records 
two  fatal  cases  in  children  ('Jour,  de  Med.  et  de  Chir.  Pratiques,'  Dec. 
1881).  A  solution  containing  two  drachms  of  the  salt  was  given  in  divided 
doses  every  ten  minutes  to  two  children,  the  administration  extending 
over  a  period  of  about  three  hours.  The  symptoms  were  those  of  gastro- 
intestinal irritation,  blueness  of  the  surface,  and  collapse.  Death  took 
place  within  a  short  time. 

Salts  of  Barium. 

The  soluble  salts  of  barium  (baryta  salts)  have  both  a  local  irritant  and 
remote  convulsant  action.  They  usually  produce  great  thirst,  excessive 
vomiting  and  purging,  convulsions,  dilated  pupils,  and  paralysis.  The 
post-mortem  appearances  are  variable,  except  that  intense  inflammation  of 
the  lower  bowel  (rectum)  is  constantly  obsei-ved  in  fatal  cases.  It  is 
asserted  by  some  that  barium  salts  are  similar  in  their  action  to  digitalis ; 
and  that  they  are  cardiac  poisons,  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  after  death 
being  found  rigidly  contracted. 

Barium  Chloride.    Symptoms. — A  woman,  set.  23,  took  by  mistake  for 
Epsom  salts  less  than  a  teaspoonful  (100  grains)  of  the  chloride.    In  haK 
an  hour  there  was  a  feeling  of  deadly  sickness,  vrith  sharp  burning  pains 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels.     Vomiting  and  pui'ging  set  in  violently, 
the  purging  being  attended  with  straining.     An  hour  and  a  half  after 
she  had  taken  the  poison  the  following  symptoms  were  observed.  Face 
pale  and  anxious,  eyes  deeply  sunk,  surface  cold,  heart's  action  feeble, 
pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  tongue  natural  and  warm,  loss  of  muscular 
power,  sensation  and  intelligence  not  affected,  pupils  natural.  Fluids 
taken  were  instantly  rejected  with  a  ropy  mucus.    There  was  pain  in 
the  stomach,  singing  in  the  ears,  twitching  of  the  face,  and  twisting  of 
the  legs  and  arms.    In  eight  hours  and  a  half  the  symptoms  had  abated, 
but  in  about  fourteen  hours  the  purging  had  returned,  and  the  symptoms 
were  much  worse.    There  was  a  loss  of  voluntary  muscular  power.  The 
breathing  was  slow  and  laboured,  and  indicated  effusion  in  the  bronchial 
tubes,  but  the  woman  was  sensible.    An  hour  later  she  was  convulsed, 
and  these  convulsions  continued  in  paroxysms  for  two  hours,  when  she 
died,  seventeen  hours  after  taking  the  poison.    During  the  fits  she  had 
several  watery  evacuations,  and  consciousness  was  lost.    There  was  no 
post-mortem  examination.    ('  Lancet,'  1859,  1,  211.)    A  case  of  poisoning 
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by  this  salt  is  reported  by  Wildberg.  The  symptoms  were  those  of 
irritation,  combined  with  an  affection  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 
Giddiness,  convulsions,  and  paralysis  have  been  remarked  among  them. 
In  the  case  referred  to,  half  an  ounce  proved  fatal  in  two  hours  :  in 
another  instance,  one  ounce  taken  by  mistake  for  G-lauber's  salt,  de- 
stroyed life  in  an  hour.  In  small  doses,  even,  the  chloride  has  been 
observed  to  affect  the  system  powerfully.  Orfila  found  that  barium 
chloride  was  absorbed:  he  detected  it  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys 
of  animals  poisoned  by  it.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1842,  2,  217.)  A  fatal  case 
of  poisoning  by  harium  nitrate,  taken  in  mistake  for  sulphur,  is  reported. 
('  Pharm.  Jour.'  1869,  p.  181.)  Another  fatal  case  is  recorded  in  the  same 
journal  for  June,  1872,  p.  1021.  The  salts  of  barium  are  used  for  sizing 
cotton  warps.  A  man  employed  in  this  work  swallowed  a  portion  about 
the  size  of  a  bean,  thinking  he  was  taking  Epsom  salts.  He  died  in  about 
fourteen  hours.  The  symptoms  were  at  first  those  of  irritant  poisoning, 
but  in  the  latter  stage  paralysis  took  place.  The  medical  witness  stated 
that  he  had  found  twelve  grains  of  this  salt  sufficient  to  kiU  a  dog. 

Barium  Carbonate  is  said  to  have  destroyed  life  in  two  cases,  in  each 
of  which  only  one  drachm  was  taken ;  but  the  following  case  shows 
that  this  compound  is  not  so  poisonous  as  the  chloride.  A  young  woman 
swallowed  half  a  teacupful  of  the  powdered  carbonate,  mixed  with  water, 
at  a  time  when  she  had  been  fasting  twenty-four  hours.  There  was  no 
particular  taste.  In  two  hours  she  experienced  dimness  of  sight,  double 
vision,  singing  in  the  ears,  pain  in  the  head,  and  throbbing  in  the  temples, 
with  a  sensation  of  distension  and  weight  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
There  was  also  palpitation  of  the  heart.  After  a  time  she  complained  of 
pain  in  the  legs  and  knees  and  cramps  in  the  calves.  She  vomited  twice 
a  fluid  like  chalk  and  water.  The  skin  was  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse 
fi'equent,  full,  and  hard.  These  symptoms  gradually  abated,  and  she 
recovered,  although  the  pain  in  the  head  and  stomach  continued  for  a 
long  time.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  14,  p.  448.)  The  carbonate  is  used  as  a 
poison  for  rats  and  mice. 

A  female,  £et.  28,  finding  herself  pregnant,  took  an  unknown  quantity  of 
barium  carbonate  with  suicidal  intent.  About  6  p.m.  she  vomited,  and 
had  severe  pain  in  the  stomach.  She  slept  well,  however,  without  further 
vomiting.  Next  morning  after  breakfast,  at  7  a.m.  vomiting  was  repeated ; 
nevertheless,  she  walked  to  her  situation  about  three  miles  distant,  where 
she  arrived  about  9  a.m.  She  then  looked  pale  and  anxious,  and  com- 
plained of  severe  abdominal  pain.  She  went  to  the  privy  repeatedly,  either 
on  account  of  diarrhoea  or  tenesmus.  Nevertheless  she  attended  to  her 
duties  as  a  domestic  servant,  but  the  vomiting  and  desire  to  go  to  stool 
persisted.  At  2  p.m.  she  went  to  bed.  At  4  p.m.  she  was  found  cold, 
pale,  restless,  and  weak.  There  was  no  vomiting.  At  8  p.m.  she  had 
alternate  flushings  and  rigors.  Speech  was  a  mere  indistinct  whisper, 
bwallowmg  was  difficult,  and  respiration  laboured.  At  3  a.m.  she  was 
distressed  the  breathing  was  short ;  she  was  perfectly  conscious.  She 
was  found  dead  at  4  a.m.,  thirty-four  hours  after  the  commencement  of 
symptoms.  The  exact  time  at  which  the  poison  was  taken  was  not 
ascertained.  At  the  post-mortem  examination,  made  fifty-six  hours  after 
OeatU,  the  stomach  was  found  much  ecchymosed  from  the  fundus  to 
tne  lesser  curvature.  The  ecchymosis  was  in  large  patches  over  the 
lunaus,  m  smaUer  patches  towards  the  middle,  and  in  still  smaller  patches 
at  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  organ.  The  intervening  membrane  was 
•''^^  ""^^^^^      P^r^ic^es       tl^e  poison  were  found  im- 

Z;  f  i  ^'i- membrane.  The  peritoneal  aspect  of  the  stomach 
was  of  a  pale  red  tmt.    There  were  numerous  ecchymosed  patches  in  the 
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duodennin.  Two  grains  of  barium  carbonate  were  extracted  from  the 
stomach.  The  quantity  taken  could  not  be  ascertained.  Traces  of  barium 
were  also  detected  in  the  liver.  ('  Archiv.  der  Pharm.'  [3]  iv.  1874,  p.  426.) 

Fig.  10.  ^  Analysis. — Barium  chloride  crystallizes  in 

thin  plates  :  it  is  soluble  in  water.  1.  The 
solution  yields  an  insoluble  white  precipitate 
with  sulphuric  acid  or  an  alkaline  sulphate. 
This  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 
2.  The  powdered  salt,  burnt  on  platinum- 
wire  in  a  smokeless  flame,  imparts  to  it  a 
greenish-yellow  colour.  3.  Chlorine  may  be 
detected  by  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  (See 
p.  224.)  ^ 

Barium  carbonate  is  a  white  insoluble 
powder.  It  is  entirely  dissolved  with  effer- 
vescence (carbonic  acid)  by  diluted  hydro- 
chloric acid.  This  solution  on  evaporation 
yields  crystalline  plates  of  barium  chloride, 
which  may  be  detected  by  the  processes  above  mentioned. 


Crystals  of  Barium  Chloride, 
magnified  30  diameters. 


CHAPTER  19. 

PHOSPHORUS — SYMPTOMS  AND  APPEARANCES — CHRONIC  POISONING  BY  THE  VAPOUR 
— FATAL  DOSE — CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS — PHOSPHORUS-PASTE — RED  OR  ALLOTROPIC 
PHOSPHORUS — IODINE. 

Poisoning  with  phosphorus  is  not  very  infrequent  in  this  country  ;  but  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  this  poison  is  often  selected  for  the  purposes  of 
suicide  or  murder.  In  England,  in  the  year  1880,  there  were  thirteen 
deaths  from  phosphorus  out  of  1620  cases  of  poisoning.  In  France,  vs'ithin 
a  period  of  six  years,  there  were  103  cases  of  poisoning  with  phosphorus 
which  gave  rise  to  medico-legal  inquiry.  The  tips  of  lucifer  matches  and 
rat-pastes  are  most  commonly  used  for  the  purpose  of  this  poisoning. 

Phosphorus  is  not  often  used  in  this  country  in  attempts  at  murder. 
The  smell  and  taste,  as  well  as  its  luminosity,  commonly  reveal  its  presence. 
At  the  ISTorwich  Autumn  Assizes,  1871  (Reg.  v.  Fisher),  a  girl  of  eighteen 
was  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  poison  a  family.  She  put  a  vermin  com- 
pound of  phosphorus  into  a  teapot  containing  tea.  When  hot  water  was 
poured  on  it,  the  smell  at  once  led  to  suspicion.  Phosphorus  was  found 
in  it,  taken  from  a  pot  carelessly  left  about  the  house.  The  girl  was 
convicted.  Casper  described  a  case  in  which  the  luminous  appearance 
of  the  poisoned  food  led  to  a  suspicion  of  poisoning  with  phosphorus,  and 
this  was  subsequently  proved.  A  woman  put  a  preparation  of  phosphorus 
into  some  soup,  and  gave  it  to  her  husband.  He  ate  it  in  a  dark  room 
in  the  presence  of  some  friends,  and  they  noticed  that  the  liquid  as  he 
stirred  it  was  luminous.  (' Vierteljahrsschr.  f.  Gerichtl.  Med.'  July,  1864.) 
In  this  way  a  person  may  be  warned  and  a  life  saved  (see  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1870,  2,  203). 

The  ordinary,  yellow,  or  soluble  phosphorus  is  alone  poisonous :  the  red, 
amorphous,  or  insoluble  variety  exercises  no  sensible  physiological  effects. 
That  the  red  vai'iety  does  not  act  as  a  poison  on  the  human  body,  appears 
to  be  established  by  the  facts  of  a  case  reported  in  the  '  Ed.  Month.  Jour.' 
Oct.  1860.  A  woman,  set.  26,  swallowed  the  composition  scraped  from  a 
number  of  lucifer-matches :  it  turned  out  that  these  were  made  with  red 
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phosphorus.  She  suffered  no  inconvenience.  She  procured  other  matches 
of  yellow  phosphorus,  took  a  decoction  of  them  in  coffee,  and  died  from 

the  effects.  .     ,  .  ,     „        •  -j  i  .  .1 

Phosphorus  is  usually  taken  in  this  country  for  suicidal  purposes  m  the 
form  of  rat-paste,  a  compound  of  yellow  phosphorus,  fat,  sugar,  and  flour, 
coloured  with  Prussian  blue.  The  editor  has  found  a  sixpenny  pot  of 
this  paste  to  weigh  157  grains,  and  to  contain  eight  grains  of  phosphorus. 
In  France  and  Germany  the  heads  of  matches  are  commonly  used  for  the 
same  purpose ;  and  80  or  100  grains  are  a  fatal  dose,  containing  about  a 
grain  of  phosphorus.  .  . 

Sym'ptoms. — Phosphorus  acts  as  an  irritant ;  and  the  symptoms  of  irrita- 
tion may  manifest  themselves  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  ingestion  of  the 
poison.  In  general,  however,  there  is  a  longer  interval  of  some  hours.  In  the 
first  instance  the  patient  experiences  a  disagreeable  taste,  resembling  that  of 
garlic,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  poison.  An  alliaceous  or  garlic-like  odour 
may  be  perceived  in  the  breath.  There  is  pain  and  oppression  in  the  region 
of  the  stomach,  malaise,  eructation  of  phosphoric  vapours,  having  a  garlicky 
odour ;  and  these  may  be  luminous  in  the  dark.  Vomiting  is  sometimes 
frequent  and  violent ;  in  other  cases  quiet  and  at  longer  intervals.  The 
abdomen  is  distended.  Purging  is  not  common.  The  vomited  matters  are 
coffee-coloured,  or  yellow  and  bilious,  and  may  be  luminous.  There  is 
intense  thirst.  The  symptoms  may  increase  in  severity,  ending  in  death 
from  collapse  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours— four  to  eight  in  the  worst  cases. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  progress  to  a  fatal  termination, 
though  no  less  sure,  is  slower  and  more  insidious.  The  irritant  symptoms 
in  a  great  measure  subside,  and  though  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  malaise,  the  patient  may  to  a  casual  observer  appear  to 
be  in  almost  a  normal  state  of  health.  But  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four 
days,  jaundice  sets  in  and  rapidly  increases,  there  is  great  prostration  of 
strength,  the  abdomen  becomes  distended,  the  liver  is  observed  to  be 
greatly  enlarged,  and  vomiting  of  altered  blood  may  come  on  with  intense 
thirst ;  the  skin  is  cold,  the  pulse  feeble,  rapid,  and  perhaps  imperceptible 
at  the  wrist;  the  urine  is  scanty  and  high-coloured,  and  contains  casts 
from  the  kidneys.  The  faeces,  previously  suppressed,  are  now  more 
abundant  and  contain  blood.  Coma  sets  in,  with  jactitation  of  the  limbs, 
or  muscular  twitchings;  and  the  patient  succumbs  generally  about  the 
fifth  day  after  the  administration  of  the  poison. 

A  woman,  set.  26,  swallowed  a  decoction  of  lucifer-matches  in  coffee. 
In  an  hour  an  emetic  was  given  to  her,  and  she  vomited  half  a  pint  of  clear 
glairy  fluid,  having  the  smell  of  phosphorus,  and  containing  particles  of 
blue  colouring  matter  (Prussian  blue)  derived  from  the  matches.  She  had 
no  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  no  purging.  In  four  days  she  appeared  to 
have  recovered ;  but  about  this  time  there  was  bleeding  from  the  nosc;  she 
was  jaundiced,  and  blood  appeared  in  the  matter  vomited.  Febrile  symptoms 
set  m,  with  purpura,  and  she  died  in  about  a  week  after  taking  the  poison. 
('  Ed.  Month.  Jour.'  Oct.  1860.)  A  girl  swallowed  a  quantity  of  phos- 
phorus-paste. "When  seen  soon  afterwards  by  Parsons,  her  lips  as  well 
as  parts  of  her  dress  were  smeared  with  this  substance,  and  there  was  a 
strong  odour  of  phosphorus  in  her  breath.  Her  countenance  was  tranquil  : 
her  pulse  regular  :  there  was  no  sickness  or  nausea,  and  she  complained  of 
nothing  but  slight  thirst.  Her  symptoms  were  so  slight,  that  they  excited 
no  suspicion  that  the  girl  had  swallowed  the  poison.  She  passed  a  restless 
night,  and  the  next  day  she  complained  of  heat  in  the  mouth  and  throat, 
and  ot  a  slight  sensation  of  nausea  and  retching.  There  was  no  pain  or 
tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  the  pulse  was  regular  but  weak. 
Un  the  third  day  she  dressed  herself  and  was  able  to  walk  about  the 
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ward  :  she  left  the  hospital  and  went  home,  walking  a  mile.  She  had  her 
tea  as  usual  at  night,  and  went  to  bed.  On  the  following  day  she  com 
plained  of  pain  in  her  bowels,  with  sickness  and  purging.  These  symptoms 
became  worse.  On  the  sixth  day  there  was  pain  in  the  bowels,  wMdi  we^e 
tender  on  pressure  and  slightly  tympanitic.  The  pulse  was  intermittent 
and  the  girl  was  fast  sinking.  She  died,  after  having  survived  the  effects 
poison  nearly  a  week,  and  no  well-marked  symptoms  having  set  in 
until  the  fifth  day.  An  inspection  of  the  body  was  not  permitted,  and  the 
only  tact  observed  after  death  was  a  tendency  to  rapid  putrefaction.  The 
whole  of  the  body  became  speedily  livid,  and  the  finger-nails  were  blue— a 
condition  noticed  by  a  witness  to  have  existed  before  death. 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  reference  to  the  delay  in  the  appearance  of 
symptoms,  their  slightness  taken  as  a  whole,  and  the  time  at  which  death 
occurred,  this  case  is  similar  to  the  one  previously  related.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  peculiar  character  of  the  circumstantial  evidence,  these  cases  might 
easily  throw  a  practitioner  off  his  guard  in  forming  an  opinion.  The  odour 
of  the  breath,  and  the  appearance  of  phosphorus  smeared  over  the  dress 
first  attracted  notice.  Other  witnesses  deposed  that  whatever  the  deceased 
touched  with  her  hand  seemed  to  take  fire,  and  that  when  she  drank  water 
to  allay  her  thirst,  a  kind  of  smoke  issued  from  her  mouth.  Her  hands  and 
dress  were  luminous  in.  the  dark. 

A  female,  set.  20,  took  several  doses  of  phosphorus-paste ;  the  first  on 
the  evening  of  Jan.  11th,  1877.     The  dose  was  repeated  thrice  on  the 
12th.  _  The  whole  quantity  of  paste  taken  was  of  the  size  of  a  large  cob-nut, 
containing  about  two  grains  of  phosphorus.    On  the  morning  of  the  13th  she 
retched,  and  at  midday  her  appetite  failed  at  dinner ;  and  in  the  evening  she 
vomited.     At  10  p.m.  on  the  14th  she  was  first  seen  by  Tyson,  about 
seventy-two  hours  after  the  first  and  forty-eight  hours  after  the  last  dose 
■was  taken.    She  had  then  an  excited  aspect,  and  her  breath  had  a  phos- 
phoric odour.    There  was  tenderness  over  the  region  of  the  stomach.  On 
the  15th  there  was  slight  yellowness  of  the  conjunctivae  of  the  eyes,  slight 
pain  over  the  stomach,  and  nausea,  but  no  vomiting.    The  urine  was  high- 
coloured  and  turbid.    On  the  16th  there  was  decided  jaundice,  great  thirst, 
and  prostration.    There  was  still  a  slight  garlicky  odour  of  the  breath  ;  but 
the  urine  and  f^ces  showed  no  luminosity.    There  was  no  obvious  enlarge- 
ment of  either  the  liver  or  spleen.    On  the  17th  the  liver  was  enlarged; 
only  a  very  little  dark-coloured  urine  was  passed ;  and  there  was  much 
epigastric  pain  and  tenderness.    In  the  evening  there  was  slight  delirium. 
From  this  time  she  gradually  sank,  and  died  on  the  18th,  nearly  a  week 
after  the  administration  of  the  first  dose  of  the  poison.    On  post-mortem 
examination  the  liver  was  found  to  be  of  the  usual  size ;  but  it  had  under- 
gone extensive  fatty  degeneration,  as  had  the  heart  also.    There  were  no 
marked  appearances  in  the  stomach,  which  was  almost  filled  with  a  blackish 
•  syrupy  liquid.    ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  xxii.  1877,  p.  452.) 

In  1876,  a  woman,  and  her  daughter  set.  5,  each  drank  some  phosphorus- 
paste  in  warm  water.  The  woman  was  seen  four  days  later  apparently  in 
her  usual  health.  Subsequently  she  sickened,  became  jaundiced,  and  died 
a  week  after  the  poison  was  swallowed.  The  child  exhibited  no  symptoms 
till  7  a.m.  on  the  day  after  taking  the  poison.  She  then  vomited  some 
slimy  material,  and  her  breath  had  a  garlicky  odour.  In  a  few  hours  she 
was  in  a  state  of  semi-collapse.  Next  day  she  became  drowsy,  then  thirsty, 
restless,  and  vomited  constantly.  There  was  no  jaundice.  She  died  fifty- 
nine  hours  after  the  administration  of  the  poison.  On  post-mortem  ex- 
amination the  heart  was  found  to  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration,  and 
it,  and  the  aorta,  exhibited  ecchymosed  patches.  The  stomach  was  con- 
siderably injected,  and  its  surface  was  thickly  coated  with  tenacious  mucus. 
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The  small  intestine  was  mucli  congested  at  its  commencement,  and  to  a  less 
degree  lower  down.  The  liver  weighed  26  ounces,  was  yellow,  anemic, 
and  showed  extreme  fatty  degeneration,  except  in  isolated  patches.  In 
neither  of  these  cases  could  the  dose  of  phosphorus  be  ascertained.  ('  Guy's 
Hosp.  Rep.'  xxii.  1877,  p.  449.) 

Phosphortcs-vapour.  Chronic  poisoning. —  Chronic  poisoning  by  phos- 
phorus is  accompanied  by  nauseous  eructations,  frequent  vomiting,  a  sense 
of  heat  in  the  stomach,  purging,  straining,  pains  in  the  joints,  wasting, 
hectic  fever,  and  disease  of  the  stomach,  under  which  the  patient  slowly 
sinks.  Some  interest  is  attached  to  the  chronic  form  of  poisoning  by 
phosphorus  from  the  researches  of  Strohl  and  others,  on  the  effects  of  the 
vapour  upon  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus-  orlucifer- 
matches.  It  has  been  remarked  that  such  persons  have  suffered  from 
necrosis  of  the  jaw,  carious  teeth,  and  abscesses.  There  has  been  also  great 
irritation  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  bronchitis  has  frequently  shown 
itself  among  them.  These  effects  have  been  attributed  to  the  respiration 
of  the  vapours  of  phosphorus,  which  are  supposed,  in  becoming  acidified,  to 
act  chemically  upon  the  exposed  portions  of  the  teeth.  (See  '  On  Poisons,' 
2nd  edit.  p.  345.) 

Cases  of  chronic  phosphorus  poisoning  are  now  of  extreme  rarity,  owing 
to  the  precautions  adopted  among  phosphorus  workers  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  the  poison  into  the  system. 

Appearances. — Among  the  appearances  produced  by  this  poison  are 
marks  of  irritation,  inflammation,  and  ulceration  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines. The  stomach  has  been  found  much  contracted,  and  its  mucous 
membrane  inflamed,  occasionally  softened  and  presenting  purple  or  violet- 
coloured  spots.  Inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  may  be  a  result 
of  the  action  of  phosphorus.  A  man,  set.  50,  took  a  quantity  of  phosphorus- 
paste  used  for  destroying  vermin.  He  was  seen  in  his  usual  health  at  12 
o'clock  at  noon,  and  was  found  dead  in  a  field  the  following  morning.  On 
inspection,  it  was  observed  that  there  was  great  muscular  rigidity.  The 
membranes  of  the  brain  were  congested,  and  there  was  serous  effusion 
between  them.  The  substance  of  the  brain  was  also  congested.  The  heart 
was  flaccid  and  nearly  empty.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
gullet,  and  small  intestines  was  very  red,  and  there  were  patches  in  which 
the  membrane  was  destroyed.  On  opening  the  stomach  a  white  vapour 
escaped,  accompanied  by  a  strong  smell  of  phosphorus.  This  organ  con- 
tamed  a  tablespoonful  of  a  viscid  greenish  matter,  from  which  particles 
of  phosphorus  with  some  Prussian  blue  (used  as  a  colouring  for  the 
poison),  subsided  on  standing.  ('Lancet,'  June  13,  1867,  p.  600.  See 
also  a  case  by  Kessler,  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1866,  1,  271.)  In  a  case 
exammed  by  Herapath,  he  found,  besides  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  the 
mucous  membrane  raised  in  small  bladders  or  vesications.  This  was 
probably  a  change  produced  by  putrefaction,  as  the  body  was  not  examined 
untu  twenty-three  days  after  death.  Such  an  appearance  is  frequently 
seen  in  the  mspections  of  putrefied  bodies,  and  has  not  been  observed  in 
cases  ot  recent  poisoning  by  phosphorus.  Schuchardt  describes,  among 
the  appearances,  fluidity  of  the  blood,  which  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  does 
n^^^^f'T^  .  exposure  to  the  air.  The  most  remarkable  appearance, 
^WwZ.'^  "^i^' ^  ^^^^^  ^^^"ge  in  liver  and  other  soft  organs. 
Si  '^^''^  beneath  the  skin  and  on  the  surface  of  various 

of  o^wPPk  ThZf  described  at  p.  247,  who  died  after  the  lapse 

eulirstomtch  Zl  ulceration,  or  softening  of  the  mouth, 

fndaLthe^Tn  tWn?"  ^^^^^        ^       patch  in  the  c^cum 

and  another  m  the  colon  (the  large  intestines).   The  contents  of  the  stomach 
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and  intestines  had  a  coffee-ground  colour,  like  the  liquid  found  in 
h^matemesis  (vomiting  of  blood).  The  brain  was  slightly  congested 
There  were  b  oody  effusions  in  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  an  apoplectic 
condition  of  the  soft  organs.  The  vomited  matters,  when  shaken  in  the 
dark,  were  luminous,  and  phosphorus  was  separated  from  them  by  carbon 
disulplude.  The  viscera,  and  even  the  flesh  of  animals  recently  poisoned 
by  phosphorus,  have  the  odour  of  garlic,  and  appear  luminous  in  the  dark 
((^altier,  '  Toxicologie,'  vol.  1,  p.  184)  In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  died 
while  taking  phosphorus  medicinally,  it  was  remarked  that  the  whole  of 
the  viscera  of  the  body  were  luminous  in  the  dark;  indication  of  the 
extensive  diffusion  of  the  poison  by  absorption.  (Casper's  '  Wochenschr  ' 
Feb.  21  and  28,  1846,  pp.  115,  135.)  For  a  further  account  of  the  appear- 
ances,  see  '  Chemist,'  Jan.  1856,  p.  244.  In  one  case  which  the  author  ex- 
amined  in  1867,  that  of  a  girl,  eet.  13,  who  died  on  the  sixth  day  after  takint^ 
phosphorus -paste  beaten  up  with  egg,  there  were  the  usual  symptoms', 
with  severe  paroxysms  of  vomiting  and  pain.  The  matters  first  vomited 
were  observed  to  be  luminous  in  the  dark.  There  were  numerous  ecchy- 
mosed  patches  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  over  the 
rectus  muscle ;  these  were  also  seen  on  the  chest  and  on  the  diaphragm. 
The  stomach  contained  a  dark-coloured  thick  fluid  like  altered  blood ;  the 
coats  were  not  inflamed  ;  the  surface  of  the  inner  coat  was  covered  with  a 
brownish-coloured  mucus  which  had  no  odour  of  phosphorus.  At  the 
greater  curvature  the  surface  was  dotted  over  with  numerous  small  dark 
particles,  consisting  of  coagula  of  altered  blood  adhering  to  the  membrane, 
but  easily  removed  from  it.  They  had  the  appearance  of  effused  coagula 
of  blood  in  petechial  spots.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  owed  their  colour 
to  these  little  masses  of  blood  being  diffused  through  them.  The  duodenum 
contained  a  similar  liquid.  The  intestines  presented  no  abnormal  appear- 
ance. The  liver  was  in  an  advanced  state  of  fatty  degeneration.  This 
condition  of  the  liver  has  occurred  so  frequently  in  cases  of  phosphorus- 
poisoning,  that  it  may  now  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  characteristic  appear- 
ances. ('  G-uy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1863,  p.  242.)  This  fatty  degeneration  in 
poisoning  with  phosphorus  is  met  with  not  only  in  the  liver,  but  in  the 
heart,  stomach,  kidneys,  and  muscular  tissues  generally. 

In  a  case  recorded  by  Habershon  ('Med.  Chir.  Trans,'  1867,  vol.  50), 
in  which  a  woman  died  on  the  5th  day,  the  symptoms  and  appearances 
were  similar  to  those  above  described.  The  phosphorus  was  taken  in  the 
form  of  paste,  and,  as  was  supposed,  in  a  dose  of  from  three  to  four  grains. 
There  was  much  ecchymosis  in  patches  in  and  about  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  abdomen  and  chest.  There  was  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  and 
kidneys.  The  stomach  contained  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  like  soot  and 
water,  and  was  covered  with  a  tenacious  bloody  mucus.  There  was  some 
congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  there  was  much  redness  with 
ecchymosis  in  the  small  intestines.  The  fatty  degeneration  induced  ;by 
phosphorus  is  usually  most  marked  in  the  liver,  though  it  may  extend  to 
the  kidneys,  the  heart,  the  glands  of  the  stomach,  to  the  muscular  tissue 
generally,  and  to  the  arterioles  and  capillaries.  The  editor  has  seen  decided 
enlargement  of  the  liver  produced  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  time  at 
which  the  poison  was  administered.  The  liver  is  usually  enlarged,  doughy, 
anaemic,  and  of  a  uniform  yellow  or  yellowish-white  colour.  The  acini  are 
distinct.  Wagner  describes  an  interlobular  hypertrophy  of  the  connective 
tissue.  The  hepatic  cells  are  loaded  with  fat.  The  heart  and  muscles 
generally  may  be  soft,  yellow,  and  of  defective  tenacity.  In  place  of  the 
transverse  striae,  innumerable  fat  globules  and  granules  of  fat  are  seen  by 
the  microscope.  The  glandular  epithelial  cells  of  the  gastric  follicles  are 
filled  with  fat  globules.    The  cortex  of  the  kidneys  is  likewise  filled  with 
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fat  globules.  (For  further  information  on  this  subject,  see  'Die  acute 
Phosphor-Vergiftung  von  Munk  und  Leyden,'  Berlin,  1865.  Horn's 
♦  Yierteljahrsschr.'  1866,  1,  271,  and  Wiggers  and  Husemann's  '  Jahresbe- 

richt,'  1872,  p.  472.)  .... 

Fatal  iZose— That  phosphorus  is  a  powerful  poison,  is  proved  bj  two 
cases  quoted  by  Christison.  In  one,  death  was  caused  by  a  grain  and 
a  half  in  twelve  days ;  in  the  other,  by  two  grains  in  about  eight  days. 
One  to  two  grains  is  a  fatal  dose.  It  has  been  supposed  to  operate  as  a 
poison  only  by  becoming  converted  into  phosphorous  acid ;  but  although 
this  conversion  takes  place,  it  is  probable  that  phosphorus  passes  directly 
into  the  blood,  since  the  urine  voided  during  life  has  been  observed  to  be 
luminous  :  hence  it  is  itself  probably  a  blood-poison.  Organic  compounds 
containing  phosphorus  (phosphines)  are  found  in  the  urine  in  case  of  phos- 
phorus poisoning.  The  production  of  phosphorous  acid,  by  its  oxidation, 
may  account  for  the  erosions  met  with  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  An 
apothecary  took  by  way  of  experiment  one  grain ;  on  the  next  day  two 
grains,  and  on  the  third  day  three  grains  of  phosphorus,  mixed  with  sugar. 
He  was  then  seized  with  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
died  in  spite  of  every  attempt  to  save  him.  (Casper's  '  Wochenschrift,' 
1846,  p.  117.)  Chevallier  refers  to  a  case  in  which  a  dose  of  2*3  grains 
proved  fatal,  and  two  other  cases  in  each  of  which  a  dose  of  4*6  grains 
destroyed  life.  The  same  writer  quotes,  on  the  authority  of  Lobel,  the 
case  of  a  lunatic  who  died  from  a  dose  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain.  ('Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1857,  1,  422.)  This  is  the  smallest  fatal  dose  for  an  adult  which 
the  author  has  met  with.  A  woman,  ^t.  52,  took  in  divided  doses,  in 
four  days,  about  six  centigrammes,  or  less  than  one  grain,  of  phosphorus 
dissolved.  The  largest  dose  taken  at  once,  i.e.  on  the  fourth  day,  is  stated 
to  have  been  three  centigrammes,  or  nearly  half  a  grain.  Symptoms  of  pain 
and  irritation  appeared,  and  the  patient  died  in  three  days.  The  gullet, 
stomach,  and  small  intestines  were  found  much  inflamed.  ('  Toxicologie,' 
vol.  1,  p.  87.)  When  the  phosphorus  is  dissolved  in  any  liquid,  or  when 
it  is  finely  divided,  as  in  phosphorus-paste  or  in  lucifer-matches,  its  action 
is  then  more  powerful,  as  it  is  in  a  state  well  fitted  for  absorption. 
Kessler  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  an  infant,  seven  weeks  old,  was 
destroyed  in  four  hours  from  swallowing  the  heads  of  six  or  seven 
matches,  containing  about  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  phosphorus  ('Vier- 
teljahrsschr.  f.  Gerichtl.  Med.'  N.  F.  IV.  p.  271).  Sonnenschein  refers  to 
the  case  of  an  infant  of  five  weeks  which  died  from  the  effects  of  a  single 
match-head,  containing  possibly  not  more  than  one-hundredth  of  a  grain 
of  the  poison.  In  1882  a  man,  fet.  82,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital, 
who  had  taken  half  a  sixpenny  pot  of  phosphorus-paste  in  whiskey 
at  3  P.M.  He  had  vomited  before  his  admission  at  5.30  p.m.  An 
emetic  was  administered  on  admission,  which  acted  immediately.  The 
vomit  emitted  white  fumes,  and  smelt  strongly  of  phosphorus.  He  was 
P .  ®' ^°J^'  depressed,  and  showed  signs  of  alcoholism.  His  breath  had  a 
slight  alhaceous  odour.  There  was  severe  epigastric  pain,  with  a  burning 
sensation  m  the  throat  and  gullet.  The  emetic  was  repeated ;  and  he 
vomited  at  intervals  till  2  a.m.  The  last  vomit  had  no  phosphoric  odour, 
i^arge  Closes  oi  magnesium  carbonate  were  given  in  mucilage  and  milk.  He 
leit  relieved  ot  the  pam  in  the  epigastrium,  though  there  was  some  tender- 
""^P^tf^^^e-  ,  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  administration  of  the 
Jnl  c        A  I^"^  *°  ""^^  of  turpentine,  beginning  with  15-minim 

fhfrH  '^rl  r  ^""l  ^^^^^ased  subsequently  to  30  minims.  On  the 
flA^A^  the  liver  began  to  enlarge,  and  on  the  fourth  day  there  was 
^yZ  t  f  """^'^f  •  /^^  liver  continued  to  increase  in  size  till  the  sixth  day, 
when  It  began  to  decrease.     He  suffered  from  headache  and  drowsiness 
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When  the  liver  began  to  decrease  in  size,  the  oil  of  turpentine  was  dis- 
continued.  The  patient  made  a  good  recovery.  At  one  time  the  liver 
dulness  extended  to  the  upper  border  of  the  fourth  rib  on  both  sides 
extending  to  the  left  beyond  a  vertical  line  from  the  left  nipple;  and 
downwards  it  reached  nearly  the  navel.  The  dose  taken  was  probablv 
four  grains. 

Period  at  which  death  taJces  place. — This  has  varied  greatly,  in  the  cases 
hitherto  observed,  from  a  few  hours  to  a  week.  In  a  case  related  by  Orfila 
death  took  place  in  four  hours.  In  another  also  related  by  him  death 
occurred  only  after  seventeen  days.  Habershon  quotes  a  case  which  is 
said  to  have  proved  fatal  in  half  an  hour.  ('  Med.  Chir.  Trans.'  1867,  vol. 
50.)  This  is  the  shortest  period  recorded.  In  general,  several  days  elapse 
before  a  fatal  result  occurs,  and  during  this  time  the  patient  undergoes 
much  suffering.  This  was  observed  in  a  young  woman  who  swallowed  a 
quantity  of  phosphorus-paste  intended  for  poisoning  rats.  She  did  not  die 
until  the  fifth  day.  This  is  a  common  period.  ('  Jour,  de  Chim.  Med.' 
1845,  p.  580.)  In  two  cases  of  acute  poisoning  with  phosphorus  com- 
municated by  Moore,  one  proved  fatal  in  seventy-two,  and  the  other  in 
eighty-eight  hours.  The  symptoms  and  appearances  were  similar  to  those 
already  described.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  other  organs 
was  especially  marked.  ('  Med.  Press,'  Nov.  15,  1865,  p.  434.)  In  a  case 
which  occurred  to  Anderson,  a  child,  aged  one  year  and  eight  months, 
had  sucked  the  heads  off  about  twenty  phosphorus  matches  before  it 
was  detected.  'No  symptoms  appeared  until  the  second  day,  when  the 
child  was  drowsy  and  slept  for  twenty  hours.  Castor  oil  and  oil  of 
turpentine  were  given.  On  the  fourth  day  it  vomited,  the  skin  was  hot, 
tongue  dry,  there  was  great  thirst,  with  a  quick  pulse  and  cold  ex- 
tremities. On  the  sixth  day  there  was  much  vomiting  of  a  matter  like 
coffee-grounds  (altered  blood).  There  was  great  pain  of  the  stomach — the 
child  became  unconscious  and  gradually  sank,  dying  on  the  seventh  day 
after  taking  the  poison.  There  was  no  purging,  but  the  motions  were 
passed  involuntarily,  and  contained  coagulated  blood.  An  alliaceous  odour 
"was  perceived  in  the  breath  during  the  progress  of  the  case,  and  the  body 
had  a  yellowish  (icteric)  tint.  On  inspection  there  was  marked  general 
ecchymosis.  The  liver  was  enlarged,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  undergoing 
fatty  degeneration.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  injected, 
and  it  contained  a  dark  bloody  fluid.  There  was  no  odour  of  phosphorus, 
and  the  contents  were  not  luminous  in  the  dark.  Phosphorus  could  not 
be  detected  by  Mitscherlich's  process.    ('Lancet,'  1871,  II.  189.) 

Chemical  analysis. — Yellow  phosphorus  is  a  solid  of  waxy  consistency, 
having  a  peculiar  odour  and  taste  resembling  garlic.  It  is  the  odour  and 
taste  which  prevent  it  from  being  criminally  employed  as  a  poison,  and 
render  it  easy  of  detection  in  articles  of  food.  It  evolves  a  white  vapour  in 
daylight,  and  a  faint  blueish  luminosity  in  the  dark.  It  melts  and  takes 
fire  at  a  temperature  of  112°  F.,  burning  with  a  bright  yellow  flame,  and 
producing  dense  white  acid  vapours  by  combustion.  It  is  not  soluble  m 
water,  but  water  in  which  it  has  been  preserved  or  washed,  acquires 
poisonous  properties  by  reason  of  the  phosphorous  acid  formed.  ('Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1857,  1,  423.)  It  is  dissolved  by  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and 
the  oils,  but  especially  by  disulphide  of  carbon. 

Organic  liquids. — The  smell  which  phosphorus  imparts  to  organic  sul> 
stances  is  characteristic.  If  the  smell  is  not  perceptible,  or  if  concealed 
by  other  odours,  the  liquid  supposed  to  contain  the  phosphorus  may  be 
heated  in  a  flask  in  the  dark,  when  if  phosphorus  is  present  a  garlicy  odour 
will  be  perceived,  and  the  vapours  may  appear  feebly  luminous  as  they 
are  condensed  in  the  air.    When  phosphorus  has  been  taken  in  a  solid 
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form,  the  particles  may  be  separated  as  a  sediment,  by  washing  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  in  water.  These  may  be  melted  under  water  into  one  mass, 
either  by  plunging  the  tube  containing  them  into  hot  water,  or  by  pouring 
hot  water  upon  them  in  a  conical  glass.  If  a  portion  of  the  organic  liquid 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the  dark,  the  particles  of  phosphorus  will  be 
easily  recognized  by  their  luminosity,  as  well  as  by  their  combustion  when 
the  surface  on  which  the  material  is  spread  is  further  heated.^  Phosphorus 
may  be  separated  from  many  organic  matters  by  digestion  with  disulphide 
of  carbon.  It  is  thus  procured  from  flour  and  phosphorus-paste,  or  from 
the  residue  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  after  washing  and  decantation. 
On  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  sulphide,  decanted  from  the  organic 
liquid  or  solid,  the  phosphorus  may  be  procured  in  small  globules  or 
beads.  These  are  ignited  when  touched  with  a  hot  wire.  A  portion  of 
the  solution  poured  upon  thin  paper,  ignites  spontaneously  when  dry,  and 
burns  with  the  well-known  flame.  The  vapours  of  phosphorus  blacken 
paper  "moistened  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 

If  the  phosphorus  is  in  a  state  of  solution,  or  is  in  too  small  quantity 
to  be  dissolved  out  of  the  material  by  disulphide  of  carbon,  its  presence 
may  be  indicated  by  distilling  the  liquid  containing  it  in  the  dark — the 
boiling  point  being  raised  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  vapour 
appears  luminous  as  it  is  condensed  in  a  glass  condensing-tube.  So  delicate 
is  this  process  of  distillation,  which  was  first  suggested  by  Mitscherlich, 
that  in  one  experiment  with  the  head  of  a  single  lucifer-match  the  lumi- 
nosity appeared  for  half  an  hour  in  the  condensing-tube.  Absolute  dark- 
ness is  required  for  the  success  of  this  experiment. 

If  the  person  has  survived  several  days,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  free 
phosphorus  will  be  found  in  the  stomach  or  its  contents.  ^Tone  was  found 
in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  in  the  fatty  liver  of  the  girl  who  died  on 
the  sixth  day  (p.  247),  but  the  distillation-process  succeeded  with  the 
broken  top  of  a  pot  which  had  held  the  phosphorus-paste,  although  this 
was  empty  and  had  been  thrown  into  a  tub  of  water.  In  Habershon's 
case  of  death  on  the  fifth  day  (p.  250) ,  none  was  found  by  the  editor  in  the 
stomach  or  contents.  The  phosphorus  in  these  cases  is  oxidized  rapidly, 
and  thus,  like  other  poisons,  it  may  disappear  from  the  body.  If  a  piece 
of  filter-paper  imbued  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  be  exposed  to  the 
vapours  or  gases  evolved  from  the  suspected  articles,  and  is  not  darkened 
or  blackened,  it  may  be  concluded  that  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
nncombined  phosphorus  will  be  obtained  by  other  means.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  phosphorus  may,  according  to  some  authorities,  be  still 
discovered  as  phosphoric  acid.  Mialhe  has  given  an  elaborate  report 
on  a  case  in  which  the  symptoms  and  appearances  were  those  of  phos- 
phorus poisoning,  the  girl  dying  on  the  fifth  day.  Mitscherlich's  process 
failed  to  show  any  free  phosphorus.  Eight  weeks  afterwards  portions  of 
the  viscera  were  examined  by  Tardieu  and  Roussin.  They  found  in  the 
intestines  and  on  the  liver  groups  of  small  crystals  of  ammonio-phos- 
phate  of  magnesium,  and  in  the  fluid  contents  an  acid  liquid  having  the 
properties  of  phosphoric  acid.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.  1869,  1,  134.)  These 
crystals,  it  may  be  observed,  are  frequently  found  as  a  result  of  decom- 
position in  the  stomach  or  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  organs,  without 
reference  to  poisoning  by  phosphorus.  As  the  phosphates  are  found  in 
the  secretions,  which  are  generally  acid,  their  presence  does  not  prove 
poisoning  by  phosphorus,  unless  the  symptoms,  appearances,  and  circum- 
stantial evidence  are  so  strong  that  chemical  evidence  is  scarcely  necessary. 

In  one  case  Herapath  failed  to  detect  any  trace  of  phosphorus  in  a 
body  on  the  twenty-third  day  after  death. 

Phosphorus  readily  undergoes  oxidation  in  the  body,  and  is  thus  con- 
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verted  into  phosphorons  or  phosphoric  acid.  Blondlot  suggested  a  process 
for  its  detection  when  this  conversion  into  phosphoric  acid  has  taken 
place.  It  depends  on  a  peculiar  green  colour  which  the  lower  oxides  of 
phosphorus  give  to  the  flame  of  nascent  hydrogen  when  burnt.  ('Jour 
de  Chim.'  1862,  p.  528;  also  1863,  p.  581.)  Herapath  employed  this 
method  of  detecting  phosphorus  thus  changed  in  the  body,  in  a  medico- 
legal case.  Barrett  has  shown  that  the  flame  of  pure  hydrogen  is  rendered 
of  a  vivid  green  by  an  infinitesimal  trace  of  phosphorus  ('  Nature,'  1872 
p.  483),  but  as  phosphates  are  constituents  of  most  of  the  solids  and  fluids 
of  the  body,  this  mode  of  testing  would  hardly  be  applicable  to  medico- 
legal purposes.  It  requires  for  medico-legal  application  materials  of 
absolute  purity  for  procuring  hydrogen,  as  well  as  a  pure  atmosphere, 
and  perfect  darkness. 

When  the  phosphorus  has  been  scraped  from  the  tops  of  matches  it 
may  be  oxidized  and  lost ;  as  it  is  usually  coloured  with  vermilion,  Prussian 
blue,  or  some  other  colouring  matter,  these  substances  may  be  found 
in  the  washed  sediment  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  On  the  non- 
discovery  of  free  phosphorus  in  the  body,  these  colouring  matters,  if 
present,  serve  to  indicate  the  form  in  which  the  poison  has  been  taken  or 
administered.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Tardieu  and  Roussin  sulphur 
■WSLS  fonnd  as  well  as  phosphorus.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1868,  1,  p.  117.)  The 
proportion  of  phosphorus  in  matches  varies.  The  dry  composition  may 
contain  as  much  as  one-fourth  of  its  weight.  Phosphorus-paste  is  said  to 
contain  one-eightieth  of  its  weight  of  this  substance.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1869, 
.2,  396.)    The  editor  has  found  it  to  contain  5|  per  cent,  of  phosphorus. 

Red  or  Allotropic  Phosphorus. — The  remarkable  substance,  known  under 
the  name  of  allotropic  phosphorus,  is  not  possessed  of  poisonous  properties. 
This  fact,  long  since  announced  by  Liebig  ('  Letters  on  Chemistry,'  165), 
has  been  confirmed  by  experiments  at  the  Veterinary  College  at  Alfort. 
('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1857,  1,  432.)  Common  phosphorus  is  poisonous  in 
doses  varying  from  one  to  three  grains,  while  allotropic  phosphorus  has 
heen  given  to  animals  in  doses  of  thirty  grains  wdthout  causing  symptoms 
of  poisoning.  This  kind  of  phosphorus,  by  reason  of  its  being  generally 
in  a  fine  powder,  is  in  a  state  more  favourable  for  acting  as  a  poison  than 
common  phosphorus  ;  and  yet,  owing  probably  to  its  insolubility,  it  is  inert. 
Bussy  in  1850,  and  De  Vrij  in  1851,  proved  that  a  dog  might  take  with 
impunity  thirty  grains. 

Anahjsis.—'Red  phosphorus  is  insoluble  in  all  hquids,  and  by  its  insolu- 
hility  in  disulphide  of  carbon  it  is  distinguished  and  separated  from  yellow 
phosphorus.  It  has  no  odour  or  taste,  and  is  not  luminous  in  the  dark, 
unless  it  contains  common  phosphorus.  In  any  analysis  for  phosphorus, 
we  must  take  care  to  exclude  it  by  employing  disulphide  of  carbon  as  a 
solvent  for  the  common  or  poisonous  form  of  phosphorus.  The  reader 
will  find  a  full  account  of  the  comparative  effects  of  the  common  and 
allotropic  phosphorus  by  Chevallier  in  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1856,  1,  374;  1859, 
2,  370 ;  and  Casper's  '  Yierteljahrsschr.'  1860,  2,  18. 

Iodine. 

Symptoms. — From  experiments  on  animals,  as  well  as  from  obser- 
vation of  its  effects  on  man,  iodine  has  a  strong  local  action  as  an  irritant 
on  the  stomach  and  bowels.  In  large  doses,  it  occasions  a  burning  heat 
•in  the  throat,  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  with  vomiting  and  purgmg  ;  the 
-vomited  matters  having  the  peculiar  odour  of  iodine,  and  being  of  a 
yellow  colour,  except  when  any  farinaceous  food  has  been  taken,  in  whicQ 
case  they  are  blue,  or  even  black.    The  fascal  matters  may  also  contain 
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free  iodine  if  the  poison  has  been  taken  in  the  solid  state.  Besides  these 
symptoms,  there  is  great  thirst,  with  anxiety,  headache,  giddiness,  trembling 
and  convulsive  movements  of  the  limbs,  and  fainting  ;  these  last  symptoms 
indicating  that  the  poison  has  become  absorbed.  When  taken  for  some 
time  in  small  doses,  it  gives  rise  to  salivation,  vomiting,  purging,  pain 
in  the  stomach,  and  cramps  ;  the  pulse  becomes  small  and  frequent;  there 
is  a  general  wasting  of  the  body ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that,  in  this 
form  of  chronic  poisoning,  certain  glands  are  liable  to  become  affected  and 
diminished  by  absorption — the  breasts  in  the  female,  and  the  testicles  iu 
the  male.  Iodine  produces  these  secondary  effects  (iodism),  whether  it  is 
taken  internally  or  applied  externally.  A  woman  swallowed  by  mistake 
one  drachm  of  iodine  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  alcohol.  When  seen  soon 
afterwards,  she  complained  of  a  violent  pain  in  the  ttroat  or  stomach, 
followed  by  retching  and  slight  vomiting ;  the  pulse  was  rapid  and  full, 
the  eyes  pi-ominent  and  suffused.  Vomiting,  promoted  by  diluents,  brought 
no  reKef  to  the  symptoms.  She  became  much  depressed,  and  died  on  the 
following  day.  There  was  no  examination  of  the  body.  ('  Prov.  Jour.' 
June  30,  1847,  p.  356.)  For  a  case  of  recovery  after  half  a  drachm  had 
been  taken,  see  'Med.  Times  and  G-az.'  1861,  II.  p.  669. 

Iodine  is  rarely  used  as  a  poison.  In  1864  an  attempt  was  made 
by  a  woman  to  poison  a  fellow-servant  by  mixing  tincture  of  iodine  with, 
food  in  a  plate.  The  remarkable  discoloration  of  the  farinaceous  food 
which  it  produced,  led  to  suspicion,  and  prevented  any  ill  effects  from 
following.  Iodine  gives  a  blue,  green,  or  dark  colour  to  most  organic 
liquids,  and  imparts  to  them  a  peculiar  odour.  It  stains  the  skin  and 
other  organic  substances  yellow;  the  colour  being  removed  by  an  alkali. 
When  in  strong  solution,  it  is  corrosive  and  destroys  the  parts  which 
it  touches  ;  in  this  state  it  has  been  maliciously  employed  for  throwing  on 
the  person.  • 

Appearances. — As  this  is  an  irritant  as  well  as  a  corrosive  poison,  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  gullet,  stomach,  and  intestines  is  found  inflamed 
and  excoriated.  In  one  instance,  the  mucous  membrane  near  the  pylorus 
was  corroded  and  detached  in  a  space  of  two  or  three  inches. 

Analysis. — The  odour  is  in  general  sufficient  to  identify  it.  This  may  be 
concealed  by  alkalies  or  alkaHne  substances.  When  heated,  it  sublimes  as 
a  purple  vapour.  The  addition  of  a  cold  solution  of  starch  produces 
a  blue  colour,  but  many  substances  prevent  this  reaction.  It  is  very 
soluble  m  disulphide  of  carbon,  forming  a  rich  pink  solution.  The  sulphide 
has  the  property  of  removing  it  from  water  or  organic  liquids  in  which  it 
IS  dissolved.  It  may  thus  be  separated  for  chemical  examination  bv  de- 
canting the  watery  liquid  from  the  sulphide,  which,  on  evaporation,  leaves 
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CHAPTER  20. 

ARSENIC— ARSENIOUS  ACID— SYMPTOMS— CHRONIC  POISONING— APPEARANCES  AFTER 
DEATH— FATAL  DOSE— CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS— ARSENITES— ARSENIC  ACID— OEPT 
MENT  AND  OTHER  COMPOUNDS. 

White  Arsenic.    Arsenious  Acid.— The  term  White  Arsenic  is  commonly 
applied  to  the  arsenious  acid  of  chemists.    It  is  seen  under  the  form  of 
a  white  powder,  visibly  crystalline  in  a  strong  light,  or  when  viewed  with 
a  lens.    It  is  also  met  with,  but  more  rarely,  in  opaque,  brittle,  white 
masses,  resembling  enamel.    It  is  called  an  acid  from  its  power  of  com- 
bining  with  alkalies,  but  it  possesses  only  a  feeble  acid  reaction  when  dissolved 
in  water.    It  is  often  described  as  having  an  acrid  taste,  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  correct ;  a  small  quantity  of  it  has  certainly  no  appreciable 
taste,  a  fact  which  may  be  established  by  direct  experiment.    It  would 
appear,  from  numerous  cases  on  record,  that  it  has  been  unconsciously 
taken  in  fatal  quantities,  in  all  descriptions  of  food,  without  exciting  any 
perceptible  sensation  on  the  tongue.    Most  of  those  persons  who  have  been 
criminally  or  accidentally  destroyed  by  arsenic,  have  not  been  aware  of  any 
taste  in  taking  the  poisoned  substance.    In  cases  in  which  the  powder  has 
been  ta^en  in  large  quantity,  it  is  described  as  having  had  a  rougUsh 
taste.    Water  boiled  for  an  hour  on  the  poison  and  allowed  to  cool,  holds 
dissolved  the  40th  part  of  its  weight,  or  about  twelve  grains  in  one  ounce. 
If  boiled  for  a  shorter  time  not  more  than  the  80th  part  will  be  dissolved. 
Cold  water  allowed  to  stand  for  many  hours  on  the  poison  does  not  dissolve 
more  than  from  the  1000th  to  the  500th  part  of  its  weight ;  i.e.  one  half 
grain  of  arsenic  to  nearly  one  fluid-ounce  of  water.    When  arsenic  in 
powder  is  mixed  with  cold  liquids,  a  portion  of  the  powder  floats  and 
adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel.    This  appearance  has  sometimes  led  to 
a  suspicion  of  poisoning. 

Arsenic,  as  it  is  sold  to  the  public  in  small  quantities,  is  required  to  be 
mixed  either  with  the  16th  part  of  its  weight  of  soot,  which  gives  to  it 
a  greyish  colour ;  or  the  32nd  part  of  its  weight  of  indigo,  and  then  it  is 
blue.  Both  of  these  colours  are  rendered  much  deeper  when  the  powder  is 
wetted,  so  that  the  sooty  compound  is  then  nearly  black.  Sometimes,  in 
place  of  indigo,  artificial  ultramarine  is  employed  as  a  colouring.  The 
Act  regarding  the  colouring  of  arsenic  (14  Vic.  c.  13,  s.  3)  is  frequently 
evaded.    It  is  sometimes  sold  uncoloured  under  the  name  of  mercury. 

Symptoms. — These  will  vary  according  to  the  form  and  dose  in  which 
the  poison  has  been  administered.  The  time  at  which  they  come  on, 
is  generally  in  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  after  the  poison  has  been 
swallowed.  This  is  the  average  period.  They  have  been  known  to 
appear  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  Christison  mentions  one  instance  in 
which  the  symptoms  began  in  eight  minutes ;  but  in  the  case  of  Lofihouse  ■ 
(York  Lent  Ass.  1835),  the  symptoms  were  proved  to  have  attacked 
the  deceased  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  eating  the  cake  in  which  the 
poison  was  administered.  On  the  other  hand,  in  an  instance  where  one 
drachm  had  been  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  no  symptoms  appeared 
for  two  hours.    In  a  case  reported  by  Orfila,  the  symptoms  did  not  show 
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themselves  for  five  hours;  and  in  another  in  which  a  large  do^^^^^ 
the  symptoms  did  not  come  on  for  seven  hours.    (  Ann.  d  Hyg.  1837,  1, 
,344  /  L  a  case  in  which  from  thirty  to  forty  grains  of  arsenious  acid, 
and*  the  same  quantity  of  chrome  yellow,  were  taken  symptoms  of  poison- 
ins  did  not  appear  until  five  or  six  hours  afterwards.    (  Med.  Chir  Rev. 
Tfln  1854  P  2940    There  may  be  every  variety  between  these  extremes. 
In  one  case  their  appearance  was  protracted  for       hours  the  maximum 
neriod  yet  known.    A  remarkable  instance  occurred  m  which  the  poison 
was  taken  by  a  young  female  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  no  well- 
marked  symptoms  occurred  for  eight  hours :  there  was  then  violent  vomiting. 
After  death,  a  cyst,  formed  of  mucous  membrane  containing  arsenic,  was 
found  in  the  stomach  :  the  poison  having  thus  become  sheathed  over. 
('Flandin,'  vol.  1,  p.  535.)     In  another  case  ('Med.  Times,   Oct.  21, 
1848),  symptoms  of  violent  irritation  did  not  show  themaelves  until  twenty- 
three  'hours  after  the  poison  had  been  taken,  and  within  about  half  an  hour 
of  the  death  of  the  patient.    The  girl  was  sick  once  shortly  after  having 
taken  the  poison,  but  the  first  symptoms  w^ere  those  of  narcotism.  The 
girl  was  a  confirmed  opium-eater,  and  this  habit  may  have  had  some  in- 
.fluence  in  delaying  the  operation  of  the  poison.     From  a  third  case 
('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  722),  it  appears  that  the  active  symptoms  of 
.irritation  which  commonly  attend  arsenical  poisoning,  may  not^  appear 
until  after  the  lapse  of  nine  hoxirs  from  the  time  at  which  the  poison  has 
been  swallowed.    With  the  exception  of  the  case  above  referred  to,  in 
which  the  interval  vsras  ten  hours,  this  is  the  longest  period  of  protraction 
on  record.    In  other  instances  there  have  been  great  intermissions.  In 
all  cases  in  which  arsenic  enters  the  system  from  without,  as  by  its  ap- 
plication to  the  skin,  or  to  ulcerated  or  diseased  surfaces,  the  symptoms 
are  rarely  manifested  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours  or  even  days. 

The  individual  usually  first  experiences  faintness,  depression,  nausea, 
and  sickness,  with  an  intense  burning  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
increased  by  pressure.    The  pain  in  the  abdomen  becomes  more  and  more 
severe ;  and  there  is  violent  vomiting  of  brown  turbid  matter,  mixed  with 
mucus,  and  sometimes  streaked  with  blood.    These  symptoms  are  followed 
,by  purging,  which  is  more  or  less  violent,  and  this  is  accompanied  by 
severe  cramps  in  the  calves  of  the  legs.    The  matters  discharged  from  the 
stomach  and  bowels  have  had  in  some  instances  a  yellowish  colour,  as  it 
was  supposed,  from  a  partial  conversion  of  the  poison  into  sulphide,  but 
more  probably  from  an  admixture  of  bile.    The  vomited  matters  are  in 
some  cases  coloured  with  blood,  and  the  mixture  of  blood  with  bile  has 
often  given  to  them  a  grieen  or  brown  colour.    In  other  cases,  they  may 
consist  of  a  large  quantity  of  mucus  ejected  in  a  flaky  state  and  having  a 
milky-white  appearance,  as  if  from  admixture  with  the  poison.    The  colour 
of  the  vomited  matters  may  be  blue  or  black  when  coloured  arsenic  has 
been  taken,  or  the  admixture  of  bile  may  render  them  of  a  deep  green. 
The  vomiting  is  in  general  violent  and  incessant,  and  is  excited  by  any 
liquid  or  solid  taken  into  the  stomach.    There  is  tenesmus  (straining  at 
stool),  and  the  discharges  by  the  bowels  are  frequently  tinged  with  blood. 
There  is  a  sense  of  constriction,  with  a  feeling  of  burning  heat  in  the  throat, 
commonly  accompanied  by  the  most  intense  thirst.    The  pulse  is  small, 
frequent,  and  irregular  ;   sometimes  wholly  imperceptible.     The  skin 
is  cold  and  clammy  in  the  stage  of  collapse ;  at  other  times  it  is  hot. 
The  respiration  is  painful  from  the  tender  state  of  the  stomach.    There  is 
great  restlessness,  but  before  d^ath  stupor  may  supervene,  with  paralysis, 
tetanic  convulsions,  or  spasms  in  the  muscles  of  the  extremities.    In  one 
instance  trismus  (lockjaw)  appeared  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.   ('  Orfila,' 
vol.  1,  p.  449.)    Although  pain  is  in  general  among  the  early  and  well- 
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marked  symptoms,  arsenic  appears  in  some  cases  to  destroy  sensibility. 
Ihus  it  has  been  observed  that,  even  when  the  stomach  has  been  found 
intensely  inflamed  after  death,  the  patient  had  not  complained  of  pain 
during  the  time  which  she  survived. 

In  one  case,  where  a  woman  died  in  three  hours  after  taking  arsenic  in 
a  pudding  served  at  dinner,  there  was  no  vomiting  or  purging.    In  two 
hours  she  was  in  a  state  of  complete  collapse,  and  at  the  time  it  was 
noticed  that  the  conjunctivse  (the  membranes  of  the  eyes)  were  red 
('  Med.  Times,'  Aug.  30,  1851,  p.  229.) 

Chronic  poisoning. — Should  the  person  recover  from  the  first  effects,  and 
the  case  be  protracted,  or  should  the  dose  have  been  small  and  administered 
at  intervals,  there  will  be  inflammation  of  the  conjunctives,  with  suffusion 
of  the  eyes,  and  intolerance  of  light,  conditions  which  are,  however,  often 
present  among  the  early  symptoms  above  described.    There  is  also  irrita- 
tion of  the  skin,  accompanied  by  a  vesicular  eruption,  which  has  been  called 
eczema  arsenicale.     Sometimes  this  has  assumed  the  form  of  nettle-rash 
or  of  the  eruption  attending  scarlet  fever,  for  which  disease  arsenical 
poisoning  has  been  mistaken.    Local  paralysis,  preceded  by  numbness  or 
tingling  in  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  other  symptoms  of  nervous  disorder, 
are  also  common  consequences.    The  editor  has  seen  a  case  of  arsenical 
poisoning  in  which  repeated  three-quarter  grain  doses  of  white  arsenic 
were  given  with  homicidal  intent,  followed  by  general  paralysis  beginning 
in  the  lower  extremities,  and  gradually  creeping  upwards  till  the  lower 
intercostal  and  other  respiratory  muscles  were  affected.     The  patient 
recovered  under  treatment.    Exfoliation  of  the  cuticle  and  skin  of  the 
tongue,  with  the  falling  off  of  the  hair,  has  likewise  been  witnessed. 
(Case  of  the  Turners,  1815,  'Marshall,'  p,  119,  Husemann's  '  Jahresbericht,' 
1871,  p.  527.)    Salivation  has  been  observed  to  follow,  especially  when 
small  doses  of  the  poison  have  been  given  for  a  length  of  time.    ('  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  16,  p.  790.)    Strangury  and  jaundice  have  been  also  noticed 
among  the  secondary  symptoms.    ('  Marshall  on  Arsenic,'  pp.  44,  111.) 
A  well-marked  case  of  slow  poisoning  by  arsenic  is  recorded  by  Flandin. 
(*  Traite  des  Poisons,  ou  Toxicol.'  t.  1,  p.  510.)    It  illustrates  a  not  unfre- 
quent  form  of  secret  murder,  and  it  is  well  calculated  to  inspire  caution 
in  making  a  diagnosis  from  symptoms.    A  woman  put  daily  into  the  soup 
of  her  fellow-servant,  a  very  small  quantity  of  white  arsenic  in  powder. 
Shortly  after  dinner  this  person  was  seized  with  vomiting  which  led  to 
the  rejection  of  the  food  and  poison  before  the  latter  had  caused  any 
serious  mischief.    As  this  practice  was  continued  at  intervals  for  about 
six  weeks,  the  stomach  became  exceedingly  irritable;  there  was  pain  in 
the  bowels,  and  the  woman  was  much  emaciated.    There  was  also  spitting 
of  blood,  with  such  a  degree  of  nervous  irritability  that  a  current  of  air 
falling  upon  her,  caused  an  attack  of  spasms  and  convulsions.    When  the 
patient  found  that  she  could  not  bear  anything  on  her  stomach,  she  left 
the  place  and  passed  two  months  in  the  country.    Her  health  became 
gradually  re-established  there,  and  she  returned  to  resume  her  usual 
occupations.    The  prisoner,  however,  renewed  her  attempts ;  and,  to  make 
sure  of  destroying  life,  gave  to  her  one  morning,  in  coffee,  a  large  dose 
of  white  arsenic  in  powder:  violent  vomiting  ensued,  and  the  poison 
was  expelled  with  the  food  taken  at  breakfast.    Arsenic  was  detected  in 
the  vomited  matter,  and  the  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  long  previous 
illness  became  clear.     Under  treatment  the  patient  recovered.  Such 
symptoms  as  those  above  described,  may  be  easily  referred  to  chronic  in- 
flammation, or  ulceration  of  the  stomach  from  natural  causes,  leading  to 
perforation.     There  are  many  anomalous  cases  on  record,  in  which  the 
symptoms  have  diverged  so  much  from  the  ordinary  course  as  to  embarrass 
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medical  practitioners.  For  some  of  these,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  mnftr 
bj  Ogston,  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  181;  also  to  the  author's  work  'On 
Poisons,  2nd  Ed.  p.  363;  and  Husemann's  '  Jahresbericht, '  1872,  p  481 

Arsenic  is  not  an  accumulative  poison :  it  is  temporarily  deiDosited  in 
the  organs  after  absorption,  but  is  rapidly  eliminated  by  the  urine  and 
other  secretions;  and  in  two  to  three  weeks,  if  the  person  survives  thfi 
whole  of  it  may  be  removed  from  the  body.  ' 

Appearances  after  death.— The  striking  changes  produced  by  arsenic 
are  generally  confined  to  the  stomach  and  bowels.    They  are  commonlv 
well  marked  m  proportion  to  the  largeness  of  the  dose,  and  the  length  of 
time  which  the  person  has  survived  after  taking  the  poison     Our  attpn 
tion  must  be  first  directed  to  the  stomach.    Arsenic  seems  'rhave  "specifi^^ 
effect  on  this  organ,  and  the  mucous  membranes  generally:  for,  however 
the  poison  may  have  entered  into  the  system,  whether  through  a  wounded 
diseased,  or  ulcerated  surface,  or  by  the  act  of  swaHowing^  the  stoSach 
has  been  found  inflamed.    The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  Xh 
IS  often  covered  with  a  layer  of  mucus,  mixed  with  blood  or  b^  and  wSh 
a  thick,  white,  pasty.lookmg  substance  containing  arsenic  is  ^omm^nW 
found  red  and  inflamed  in  dotted  or  striated  patohes  :  the  odour  whTch  I 
of  a  dull  or  brownish  red,  becomes  brighter  on  exoosure  fn        oT  ! 

wher^-r™.  to  it  the  appLra„  :  of  rTTolvet  in 

brane    t  T        prominences  or  folds  of  the  mem 

memb^ne  may  be  well  marw  li  hT  a  ^ "'-'"^e^^^^^^ 

■ffit.  24,  retired  to  her  bed-rnnrr,  off^«  a-     ^""^J^^^^^^  period.    A  woman, 

At  three  o'clock  sh7Ls  If  °S  after  dinner,  at  two  o'clock,  to  lie  down 

past  four  sh?catd  to  he    s  stra^ndTerr^^T'  'i^T* 
swallowed  a  quantity  of  arseni^    ThlJ:        1^  ^""^  ^^''^'^  she  had  • 

she  was  sick  o\ce,  and  purged  on  ^^'^^  '^'^ 

some  tea,  but  almost  inSfate^rb^  nrn.  '""f  P^^^'  ^^^^k 

were  with  her  to  be  faTnl  n^^^^^^^  t'^'tl  ^5^^  '""^^^  who 

and  was  sensible  to  the  ifs^  Shi  nn  ll  ;  v^^'  ^'^^  o'clock, 
than  two  hours  before  she  died     On      ""^^^^^  P°i««^  more 

whole  mucous  mem  brine  of  th.tn  ^^^^^P^^T^^o^  the  day  following,  the 
a  dark  scarlet  Sr  with  btaflfv^d  nT^  Presenting 
solid  arsenic  was  foui^d  n  a  J^t/  ^P^^^^'^^  of 

stomach,  which  was  raided  flS^t  ^  a      ?  membrane  of  the 

only  that  there  may  be  exton.t.  ^r'^J"^'"*^'  ^^^^  ^^^^  shows  no? 
a  short  period  after  the  t«V?n      flt'"^  dead  body  witMn 

large  dose,  the  symp\omf  of  P"^°"'  with  an  unulual  y 

and  bear  no  propLiZ  to  th  ouantitTif^r^""^'."?^  P""^  be  slight 

colour  may  be  effused  in  various  ^•^^M^''?-    ^^^^^       ^  dark 

hning  membrane-an  appelr^ce  ^  i""  °^  ^^^^ath  the 

A  raised  circular  or  oval  patoh  of  f  i  mistaken  for  gangrene, 

border,  and  with  arsenic  npontts  surW  ^^^^/^^^  with  an  intensefy  red 
inner  coat.  [See  the  case^  of  l^e/ v  d' ""^^  sometimes  seen  upon  the 
1848;  also  Med.  Gaz.'  Nov  24^  1  sift  1%?"^  ^^'^^  ^'  ^'  28, 
mucous  hquid  of  a  dark  colom  t\nl;|"^  •  J^.i  '^^^^^  contains  a 

times  thickened  in  patohes  bL'^^?  b^°°d.  The  coats  are  some- 
tumour,  with  arsenic'embedded  if  them   7  Z'""  ^        «^  fungus-like 

^^em .  at  other  times  they  have  been 
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morB^t^l  ^''^  "^^cous  membrane  may  be  found  ulcerated,  and  still 
Ssllf  nf  fh^  gangrenous.  Ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  the 
Z  i  1  ^  J^^""  of  arsenic,  has  been  found  as  early  as  ten  hoirs  after 
the  poison  had  been  taken.  Perforation  of  the  coats  is  so  uncommon  a 
result  of  arsenical  poisomng,  that  there  are  but  few  instances  on  record, 
in  a  case  examined  by  Ohevallier,  the  stomach  of  a  person  who  had  died 
trom  the  eftects  of  arsenic  was  found  perforated  at  the  larger  end  The 
aperture  is  described  to  have  been  of  the  size  of  a  franc-piece,  round  soft 
and  somewhat_ thickened  in  its  margin.  There  was  no  redness  or  sign  of 
erosion  about  it,  nor  was  there  any  appearance  of  ulceration  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Externally  the  stomach  was  covered  with 
false  membranes,  arising  from  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  ('Ann. 
l^'Hyg.'  1852,  1,  448.)  This  case  is  so  imperfectly  reported  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  perforation  was  caused  by  arsenic,  or  whether 
it  was  the  result  of  previous  disease.  The  glands  of  the  stomach  have 
been  found  enlarged;  but  this  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  morbid  ap- 
pearance from  any  cause  of  local  irritation,  without  reference  to  poisoning. 
Various  appearances  are  said  to  have  been  met  with  in  the  lungs,  heart, 
brain,  liver,  kidneys,  and  urinary  organs  ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  so 
characteristic  of  arsenical  poisoning  as  to  admit  of  medico-legal  use  in 
enabling  a  medical  man  to  distinguish  poisoning  from  disease.  It  is  to 
the.  stomach  and  intestines  that  he  must  look  for  the  basis  of  reliable 
evidence  in  regard  to  appearances  after  death.  An  ecchymosed  condition 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  and  of  its  peri- 
cardial surface,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  and  bloodlessness  of  the 
body,  have  been  met  with  in  cases  of  acute  arsenical  poisoning.  (Horn's 
'Yierteljahrsschrift,' 1862,  2,  345.) 

In  a  few  instances  the  mouth,  throat,  and  gullet  have  been  found 
inflamed,  but  in^  general  there  are  no  changes  in  these  parts  to  attract 
particular  attention.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines  may 
be  inflamed  throughout,  but  commonly  the  inflammatory  redness  is  con- 
fined to  the  upper  part  or  to  the  duodenum,  especially  to  that  portion 
which  joins  the  stomach.  Of  the  large  intestines,  the  rectum  appears  to 
be  the  most  prone  to  inflammation.  The  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  present 
no  appearances  which  can  be  connected  with  the  action  of  arsenic,  although 
these,  like  the  other  soft  organs,  may  become  receptacles  of  the  absorbed 
poison.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  in  relation  to  the  known  antiseptic 
properties  of  arsenic,  that  the  parts  especially  affected  by  the  poison  (the 
stomach  and  bowels)  occasionally  retain  the  well-marked  characters  of 
irritant  poisoning  for  a  long  time  after  death.  Absorbed  arsenic  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  soft  organs  in  which 
it  is  deposited. 

Death  from  external  application. — Poisoning  by  the  external  application 
of  arsenic  is  not  very  common.  In  1864,  a  girl,  set.  9,  died  rather  suddenly, 
after  an  illness  of  about  ten  days.  The  mother  had  rubbed  some  white 
precipitate  ointment  mixed  with  arsenic  on  the  head  of  the  child,  which 
was  diseased.  Her  object,  she  stated,  was  to  kill  the  vermin  on  the  scalp. 
No  symptoms  of  note  were  observed  until  about  the  fifth  day  after  the 
application,  when  the  child  appeared  ill  and  complained  of  thirst.  On  the 
eighth  day  she  was  very  unwell ;  there  had  been  cramp,  with  slight  action 
on  the  bowels,  but  no  vomiting.  She  became  drowsy,  and  died  on  the 
tenth  day.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  was 
inflamed :  in  the  stomach  the  inflammation  was  well  marked  towards  the 
greater  end :  these  were  the  principal  post-mortem  appearances.  Traces 
of  arsenic  were  found  in  the  mucous  fluids  of  the  stomach,  in  the  coats  of 
the  stomach,  in  the  intestines,  and  in  four  ounces  of  the  liver,  but  arsenio 
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in  a  solid  form  could  nowhere  be  detected.  A  portion  of  the  diseased 
hairy  scalp  was  examined,  and  yielded  arsenic  as  well  as  mercury  (from 
white  precipitate)  in  large  proportion,  the  arsenic  being  estimated  at  from 
two  to  three  grains.  From  the  evidence  given  at  the  inquest  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  mother's  account  was  correct,  and  that  her  child  had  died 
from  the  ignorant  application  of  arsenic  externally  to  a  diseased  portion  of 
the  scalp. 

.  The  remarkable  features  of  the  case  were  these :  no  symptoms  appeared 
until  after  the  fourth  day,  and  then  only  great  thirst;  there  was  slio-ht 
purging  with  cramps  on  the  eighth  day,  and  death  took  place  on  the  tenth 
without  any  vomiting.  Arsenic  was  found  in  the  stomach  and  contents' 
and  its  presence  there  might  have  led  to  an  erroneous  inference  of  its 
having  been  criminally  administered  by  the  mouth.  It  was  however 
present  merely  in  traces,  and  obviously  the  result  of  mucous  elimination' 
Ihe  nature  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  symptoms  were  also  opposed  to 
any  other  presumption.  That  absorbed  arsenic  may  be  thus  transferred 
from  the  blood  to  the  stomach  and  intestines,  has  been  distinctly  proved 
by^the  experiments  of  Pavy  and  the  author.    ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.TsBO, 

^  In  18^8,  some  remarkable  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  external  u^p  of 
Tiolet-powder  mixed  with  white  arsenic  occurred  a°t  L^ghton  rEssex  and 
m  o  her  places.    Though  a  number  of  children  died  sudden  y  w'th  some^ 

and  anXsTs  Tt'h  "  ^^^^^ -re  post-mortem  eWnatTns 
ana  analyses  ot  the  viscera  conducted.  One  child  a  femnlp  wcc  o+  t-u 
tobed  by  the  nurse  as  a  healthy  child.  It  was  t shed  as  u3  l^^t W 
after  b.rth,  and  was  then  dusted  all  over  with  the  Tiolet-powder  a  saSnk 
of  which  was  subsequently  ascertained  to  contain  38^  Jv  ceS'lt  Tht 

Ssrf  tutr  "  n*'!."^^       P"-"-  "the  private 

On  th,°;i  ^^""""^  ''"y  the  powder  was  applied  four  time, 

audlLi,  ™'  ^'■^  """'^"^  redness  and  inflammafioa  of  fte  skin 

navel,  the  vaVna  Td^e  '  -  n^'^^'if  Pf  ^s-especially  about  thi 
sequence  of  if  anus—of  a  yellow  and  unhealthy  hue.    In  con- 

ir&uLanceTtf  us7wafd contained  some 
was  used  instead  L  Z  discontinued,  and  common  starch-powder 
worse,  andTn  sote  mrts  trT'^''^  the  eruption  became  very  much 
day  o   the  child'T  Hf^  and       .l!''  sloughing.    On  the  tenth 

the  violet  powder    the  chifd''  d   /'f  ^  application  of 

examination  made  five  dav  tff  ^^  ^  1^   ^^Vf  ^  post-mortem 

condition  of  the  viscera  ^FrLh  I  -^^^^led  nothing  marked  in  the 
were  obtained  by  Sy     Another  f!  ^.^-^.^^  °f  ^^^^-^ 

bivth.    In  this  ca^se  a  s^i'rnilt  V  '  - 

a  short  time  of  the ^^  '0^.;?°^!  -P^T  "''7^'  ^PP^^^^  ^«  Within 
P-ging  set  in,  and^ontt^^^^^  ^^^^^-^  and 

parieties  showed  muchTnflnl  t  abdominal 
adherent  to  the  vWa  The  ^n^^  ^"'''l'-  S"^-  ^^^^  ^^^^^ened  and 
and  spleen  were  much  congested -^f^^^^^  ^'^^^^  inflamed;  the  kidneys 
Upwards  of  three  grains  of  fri"  "^^^  ^^^^  ^^"^  ^^'S^^^J  congested. 

■     There  is  no  do?bt  that  thlZw7''^  extvM  from  the  viscera. " 
with  the  violet-powder  ^n  miJ.l    ^'T'^         ^^^"^  accidentally  mixed 
hydrated  calcium  sulphate)  wwt  ^''''^  ^^^^  (sulphate  of  lime 

powder.    This  is  not  the  onlv  in«t''  ^  ^^^^^ituent  of  some  kinds  of  violet- 
At  Bradford  in  1858,  seventy  ^et^ons  Iff^V  ^^^^^^ 
the.efEects  of  eating  peppermint  W     ^"^^^,^d'  ^nd  seventeen  died,  from 

S  P  ppermmt  lozenges,  adulterated  with  white  arsea^ 
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in  mistake  for  "  daft "  (sulphate  of  lime),  which  was  at  one  time  commonly 
used  tor  the  adulteration  of  cheap  lozenges. 

Arsenical  vapours.— It  is  not  often  that  a  case  is  heard  of  in  which  white 
arsenic  has  caused  death  by  reason  of  its  having  been  breathed  or  swallowed 
in  the  state  of  vapour.  In  1858,  a  case  involving  the  effects  of  arsenical 
vapours  was  the  subject  of  an  inquest  in  London  (see  '  On  Poisons,'  2nd 
ed.  p.  234)  ;  but  on  that  occasion  there  was  an  entire  failure  of  proof 
that  the  arsenical  vapour  was  the  cause  of  death.  In  a  case  which 
was  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  the  York  Lent  Assizes,  1864,  the  prisoner 
placed  some  burning  pyrites,  containing  arsenic,  at  the  entrance  of  the  door 
of  a  small  room  in  which  there  were  eight  children,  including  an  infant 
in  a  cradle.  From  the  evidence,  it  appeared  that  all  the  children  suffered 
from  the  fumes,  which  were  chiefly  those  of  sulphurous  acid.  A  canary 
that  was  in  a  cage  died  from  the  effects.  The  children  were  speedily 
removed  from  the  house  and  recovered,  but  the  infant  was  left  there  for 
an  hour.  It  suffered  from  vomiting,  and  when  seen  about  seventeen  hours 
afterwards,  the  child  was  pulseless:  it  vomited  incessantly,  was  much 
purged,  and  appeared  to  be  in  great  pain.  It  died  about  twenty-four 
hours  after  exposure  to  the  fumes.  On  inspection,  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines were  slightly  inflamed.  TJhe  brain  and  lungs  were  congested,  and 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  trachea  was  of  a  bright  red  colour.  Allan 
detected  arsenic  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  in  the  lungs,  in  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  and  in  the  spleen.  None  was  found  in  the  liver.  The 
pyrites  contained  arsenic,  and  gave  off  while  burning  arsenious  acid  in 
vapour  and  sulphurous  acid.  Some  of  the  appearances  were  owing  to 
sulphurous  acid ;  but  death  was  probably  caused  by  arsenic.  The  prisoner 
was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.  A  case  is  reported,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  members  of  a  family  were  made  ill  by  arsenical  vapours 
escaping  from  the  walls  of  a  room,  and  that  one  of  them  died.  ('  Pharm. 
Jour.'  July,  1870,  p.  66.) 

Quantity  required  to  destroy  life. — The  smallest  fatal  dose  hitherto 
recorded  was  observed  in  a  case  communicated  by  Castle  ('  Prov.  Jour.' 
June  28,  1848,  p.  347).  A  woman  took  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler's  solution 
(arsenite  of  potash)  in  unknown  doses,  during  a  period  of  five  days.  She 
then  died,  and  on  examination  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  found 
inflamed.  Death  took  place  by  syncope  (mortal  fainting),  and  there  was 
an  absence  of  vomiting  and  purging.  The  quantity  of  arsenic  which  here 
destroyed  life  could  not  have  been  more  than  two  grains.  In  another  case, 
two  grains  and  a  half  of  arsenic,  contained  in  two  ounces  of  fly-water, 
killed  a  robust  healthy  girl,  aged  19,  in  thirty-six  hours.  ('  Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  39,  p.  116.)  Hence  under  circumstances  favourable  to  the  operation 
of  the  poison,  the  fatal  dose  in  an  adult  may  be  assigned  at  from  two  to 
three  grains.  The  number  of  deaths  reported  to  have  occurred  from  arsenic 
in  England  and  Wales  in  the  year  1880  was  nineteen. 

Period  at  which  death  takes  place. — Large  doses  of  arsenic  commonly 
prove  fatal  in  from  eighteen  hours  to  three  days.  The  average  time  at 
which  death  takes  place  is  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  the  poison  may  destroy 
life  within  a  much  shorter  period.  There  are  many  authentic  cases 
reported,  in  which  death  has  occurred  in  from  three  to  six  hours.  In  1845 
the  author  met  with  a  well-marked  case  of  death  from  arsenic  in  five 
hours ;  and  in  another,  which  occurred  in  1849,  death  took  place  in 
two  and  a  half  hours.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1850,  p.  183.  See  also  '  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1837,  1,  339.)  Foster,  of  Huntingdon,  met  with  the  case  of  a 
child  under  three  years  of  age,  which  died  within  two  hours  from  the  effects 
of  arsenic.  The  quantity  taken  could  not  be  determined.  A  case  also 
has  proved  fatal  in  two  hours  (p.  259).     The  most  rapidly  fatal  case 
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which  the  author  met  with  was  that  of  a  youth,  set.  17,  who  died  in 
April,  1860,  from  the  effects  of  a  large  dose  of  arsenic,  the  symptoms  from 
which  he  suffered  being  of  a  tetanic  character.    The  poisoning  was  the 
result  of  an  accident  at  Ramsey,  in  the  Isle  of  Man.    The  medical  evidence 
at  the  inquest  was  to  the  effect  that  not  more  than  twenty  minutes  had 
elapsed  between  the  time  at  which  deceased  sat  down  to  eat  his  supper, 
containing  the  poison,  and  his  death.    In  some  instances  death  does  not 
occur  until  long  after  the  average  period.    In  one  case  in  which  an  adult 
swallowed  about  half  an  ounce,  death  did  not  take  place  for  fifty  hours, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  pain.  ('Med' 
Gaz.'  vol.  48,  p.  446.)    In  the  case  of  the  Due  de  PrasUn,  one  large  dose 
was  taken,  but  death  did  not  occur  until  the  sixth  day.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg  ' 
1847,  2,  367.)    In  1847,  a  man  who  had  swallowed  half  an  ounce  of 
arsenic  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital.    He  died  on  the  seventh  day 
It  is  obvious  that  a  patient  who  recovers  from  the  first  effects  of  this 
poison  may  still  die  from  exhaustion  or  other  secondary  causes  many 
days  or  weeks  after  having  taken  it,  even  although  the  whole  of  the  poison 
7  from  the  body.    Thus  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Alexander, 

death  took  place  on  the  s^xteenth  day;  and  although  a  large  quantity  had 

April  18,  1«57  p.  389.)  In  one  instance  in  which  arsenic  was  applied 
ezternally  to  the  head   the  person  did  not  die  until  the  twentieth  day. 

reoortpTbt  "       '  P°^^°"^^^       ^^^^^^  i«  Probably  that 

reported  by  Belloc     A  woman,  eet.  66,  employed  a  solution  of  arsenic  in 
water  to  cure  the  itch,  which  had  resisted  the  usual  remedies     The  sk  n 
became  covered  with  an  erysipelatous  eruption,  and  the  itch  was  cured 
experienced  severe  suffering.    He?  health  gradually  failed  Ind 
of  thL    '  y^'"'''^  -ff-ed  durinVthe  whole 

Leg!' 12/)  ^  CCoufs  de 

tube  of  a  narrow  bore  it  JiH  1^7^' '  'I  ^'-X  '^^^^^  ^'^^'^  ^ 

recognized  by  the  aid  of  +1.-.  f  T''^}^  diameter  may  be  easily 
to  the  lG,000th  of  an  Tnch  '  it^^T""'- r^^l  "^"^  even 
It  will  be  observed  in  thp^  ,  (^e^         14,  15,  pp.  264,  265.) 

possesses  no  odour     2  , f^at  white  arsenic  in  ;apou; 

distilled  water,  itTs  not  readflv  h"^  ^  small  quantity  of  the  powde?  in 
white  scum,  while  «.  rT"  rr"{„^i'^°'^^^'  Partly  floats  in  a  sort  of 

the  vessel.  It  requirL  Ion'  ^1'  ^^^""'^^^f  J^^PB  at  the  bottom  of 
and  equally  diffused  throuA  wa tr^'  T.'  ^*  dissolved 

i-ise  to  some  important  qfestTnnf '  •  P^°P^^*^3^  arsenic  has  given 
arsenic  takes  place  whether  +1°      T  The  floating  of 

water  is  added  to  the  poison  •       ^""^       ^^1^'  and  whether  the 

Beg.  V.  Smith,  Wells  Lent  Ass  ISfiQrTi,*^  (^ee  the  case  of 

tion,  and  in  one  instance  wa^  X.  "^  property  has  attracted  atten- 

powder  is  treated  with  a  weak  solution  '^^^"^  ^^^^  the 

glass,  there  is  no  change  of  colour  sulphide  in  a  watch- 

oiour,  as  there  is  with  most  metamc  DoisoT.^  - 
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^Jhl^'^'^^T^^''"''  white  powder  is  dissolved  ;  and  on  contiBuing 
the  heat  until  the  ammonium  salt  ih  expelled,  a  rich  yellow  or  orange-red 
tilm  18  left  (arsenious  sulphide),  which  is  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  insoluble 
m  hydrochloric  acid.  4.  Heated  on  platinum-wire  in  a  smokeless  flame, 
the  powder  imparts  to  it  a  pale  blue  colour,  while  it  is  volatilized  in  white 
tumes.  5.  Another  test  is  stannous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
S'^t^^'T  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  and  it  should  remain  colourless. 
It  the  hydrochloric  acid  contains  a  trace  of  arsenic,  the  liquid  will  acquire 
a  light  brown  colour.  On  adding  a  minute  quantity  of  solid  arsenious  acid 
to  it,  it  is  dissolved  and  metallic  arsenic  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  brown 
or  brownish  black  precipitate.  A  salt  of  antimony  is  not  thus  affected. 
^  Eeductwn-process.^When  a  small  portion  of  the  powder,  i.e.  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-twentieth  part  of  a  grain,  is  heated  with  some  reducing 
agent  containing  carbon,  such  as  soda  flux  (obtained  by  incinerating 
sodium  acetate  or  tartrate  in  a  close  vessel),  in  a  glass  tube  about  three 
inches  long  and  from  one-eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  it  is 
decomposed :  a  ring  of  metallic  arsenic  of  an  iron-grey  colour,  is  sublimed 
and  deposited  in  a  cool  part  of  the  tube.  A  mixture  of  one  part  of  potas- 
sium cyanide  with  three  parts  of  dry  (anhydrous)  sodium  carbonate  forms 
an  excellent  flux  for  the  reduction  of  arsenic.  The  materials  and  tube 
should  be  well  dried.  About  two  or  three  parts  of  either  flux  to  one  part 
of  arsenic  will  be  found  sufficient.  In  the  absence  of  these  fluxes  powdered 


Fig.  11.        Fig.  12. 


Fig.  13. 


Fig.  14. 


V 


11.  Berzelius's  reduction-tube,  with  subli- 

mate of  metallic  arsenic. 

12.  Ordinary  reduction-tube,  with  two  sub- 

limates: the  upper,  brownish  bl£u;k; 
the  lower,  the  pure  metal  in  an  annu- 
lar deposit. 

13.  Small  reduction-tube,  with  a  crystal- 

line sublimate  of  arsenious  acid. 

14.  The  tube  with  sublimate  magnified, 

showing  the  octahedral  form  of  the 
crystals.  These  are  shown  still  more 
highly  magnified  in  fig.  15,  at  p.  265. 


potassium  ferrocyanide  may  be  used  in  a  similar  proportion.  After  heat- 
ing, a  minute  trace  of  arsenic  remains  in  the  flux.  During  the  reduction, 
there  is  a  perceptible  odour,  resembling  that  of  garlic,  which  is  possessed 
by  metallic  arsenic  only,  whilst  undergoing  oxidation.  This  odour  was  at 
one  time  looked  upon  as  peculiar  to  arsenic,  but  little  reliance  is  now 

f laced  on  it  as  a  matter  of  medical  evidence — it  is  a  mere  accessory  result, 
n  this  experiment  of  reduction,  there  are  frequently  two  rings  deposited 
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in  the  tube  (fig.  12) :— the  upper  and  larger  ring  has  a  brown  colour,  and 
appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  finely  divided  metallic  arsenic  and  arsenious 
acid  :  the  lower  ring  is  small  and  consists  of  the  pure  metal.    In  order  to 
determine  the  weight  of  the  sublimate,  the  glass  tube  should  be  filed  off 
eloselj  on  each  side  of  the  metallic  ring,  and  weighed  in  a  delicate  balance ; 
the  sublimate  may  then  be  driven  off  by  heat,  and  the  piece  of  glass  again 
weighed :— the  difference  or  loss  represents  the  weight.    These  sublimates 
are  remarkably  light.    By  heating  gently  the  pulverised  tube  with  the 
sublimate  m  another  tube  of  larger  diameter,  the  metallic  arsenic,  during 
volatihzation,  forms  octahedral  crystals  of  arsenious  acid,  which,  after 
examination  by  the  microscope,  may  be  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  water 
and  tested  by  one  or  more  of  the  liquid  reagents.    The  metallic  sublimate, 
or  the  crystals  produced  from  it,  may  be  further  subjected  to  the  following 
process  :— Break  the  glass  on  which  the  sublimate  is  deposited,  into 
fragments  and  digest  these  in  a  few  drops  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  previously 
proved  to  iDe  free  from  arsenic.    The  sublimate  is  thereby  converted  into 
arsemo  acid     The  acid  solution  should  be  evaporated  to  dryness:  the 
white  uncrystallme  residue  obtained  should  be  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of 

S«i  /  OA^r       f^^""^  ^^^^^^  ^i^^^te,  or  of  the  ammonio- 

nitrate  (p.  266)  added  m  small  quantity  to  the  residue.  A  brick-red 
colouration  indicates  arsenic  acid,  and  thus  proves  incontestably  that  the 
sublimate  was  of  an  arsenical  nature.  J  « 

veZa^ZT""  °%^7^^"^sl^-looking  sublimate  (fig.  12),  may  be  readily  con- 
nf  rnP^^-P'  ^^'^      then  volatilized,  and  an  iron-grey  deposit 

tmisnar^^^^^^^  T  volatilized  and  deposited  in  a  cool  part  of  the  tube,  in 
acid^  TM^  and  colourless  octahedra,  or  modified  octahedra,  of  arsenious 
acid.    This  18  the  special  character  of  an  arsenical  sublimate :  it  may  be 

Fig.  15. 


Fig.  16. 


^  tion,  mfg'S'sMkmeter?""'*'  Crystals  of  Arsenious  Acid  from  a  solu 

tion,  magnified  124  diameters. 


^   •  -""B'^ucu  ummeiers. 

lower  mtSttlimX  nro^.^^"'.*'^  °^  ."^^  non-metals.  The 

in  an  annular  fom  but  ^^Z^\^^'^r^''''  niay  appear  not 

globular  shape.    Sese  are      «  ^^^l^^ted  particles  of  a  somewhat 

mercury,  and  when  ex&mine^  ^^^^ke  sublimed 

consist  of  crystalline  mass!    fW  ^^3^      seen  that  they 

spherical.    This  sublimate  if  L^f  angular,  and  not  strictly 

the  residue  in  the  tube  is  stronglTheS  ^^^^ 
,     The  process  of  reduction  wiff  fi,  . 

18,  when  thus  applied,  concCiv«  n/ above  mentioned, 
under  examination.  ^'^^  arsenical  nature  of  the  substance 
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acidirclel'lT^''^'''  ^^'^^^'^  ^«^^^-The  solution  of  arsenious 

Tfeehlv  is  possesses  scarcely  any  perceptible  ta.ste,  and  has  but 

few  drLr  l^^'  ^b^'^ld  fi'-^t  evaporkte  slowly  a 

Pxlw^  ^l^f -^^^^^  ^hen  a  crystalline  residue  will  he  obtained.  On 

examining  this  with  a  microscope,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  numerous 

?i  ''^o1^ P^^^-^^ti^g  triangular  surfaces  by  reflected 
light,    (bee  fig.  16,  p.  265.) 

1.  Silver  test—On  adding  to  the  solution  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  a 
pale  yellow  precipitate  of  silver  arsenite  falls  ;_changing,  under  exposure 
to  daylight,  to  a  greemsh-brown  colour.  The  test  is  made  by  addin^^ 
to  a  strong  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia" 
and  continuing  to  add  the  latter,  until  the  brown  silver  oxide,  at  first 
thrown  down,  is  almost  re^dissolved.  The  yellow  precipitate  is  soluble  in 
mtnc,  tartaric,  citric,  and  acetic  acids,  as  well  as  in  ammonia.  It  is  not 
dissolved  by  potash  or  soda. 

2.  Copper  test— On  adding  to  a  solution  of  arsenic,  amnwnio- sulphate  of 
copper,  a  light  green  precipitate  of  copper  arsenite  is  formed,  the  tint  of 
which  varies  according  to  the  proportion  of  arsenic  present,  and  the  quan- 
tity ot  the  test  added :  hence,  if  the  arsenic  is  in  small  proportion,  no 
green  precipitate  at  first  appears  ;  the  liquid  simply  acquires  a  blue  colour 
trom  the  test.    In  less  than  an  hoar,  if  arsenic  is  present,  a  bright  green 
deposit  IS  formed,  which  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  blue  liquid  by 
decantation.    This  test  is  made  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  weak  solution  of 
copper  sulphate,  until  the  blueisb -white  precipitate,  at  first  produced,  is 
nearly  re-dissolved :  it  should  not  be  used  in  large  quantity  if  concentrated, 
as  the  deep  blue  colour  tends  to  obscure  or  conceal  the  green  precipitate 
formed.    The  precipitated  copper  arsenite  is  soluble  in  all  acids,  mineral 
and  vegetable,  and  in  ammonia,  but  not  in  potash  or  soda.    If  a  small 
quantity  of  the  blue  ammoniacal  solution  of  this  precipitate  is  poured  over 
a  crystal  of  silver  nitrate,  a  film  of  yellow  silver  arsenite  will  appear 
around  the  crystal.    If  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  is  added  to  the  blue 
liquid,  nearly  neutralized  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  a  yellow  precipitate  of 
silver  arsenite  is  also  produced.    Thus  the  silver  and  copper  tests  may  be 
employed  with  the  same  quantity  of  liquid.    The  dried  precipitate  of 
copper  arsenite  when  slowly  and  moderately  heated  in  a  well-dried  reduc- 
tion ^  tube,  yields  a  ring  of  octahedral  crystals  of  arsenious  acid — black 
cupric  oxide  being  left  as  a  residue. 

3.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  test. — Ammonium  sulphide  gives  no  pre- 
cipitate in  a  solution  of  arsenic  until  an  acid  has  been  added,  by  which 
property  arsenic  is  known  from  most  metallic  poisons.  On  adding  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  rich  lemon-yellow  coloured  precipitate  is  thrown 
down  (orpiment  or  arsenious  sulphide).  It  is  better,  however,  to  employ, 
in  medico-legal  analysis,  a  current  of  washed  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
which  is  easily  procured  by  adding  to  ferrous  sulphide,  in  a  proper 
apparatus,  a  mixture  of  one  part  by  volume  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  and  one  part  of  water.  The  arsenical  liquid  should  be  slightly 
acidulated  with  pure  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  before  the  gas  is  passed 
into  it :  and  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  alkaline.  The  yellow  com- 
pound is  immediately  produced  if  arsenic  is  present,  and  it  may  be 
collected  after  boiling  the  liquid  suflBciently  to  drive  off  any  surplus  gas. 
The  precipitation  is  likewise  facilitated  by  adding  to  the  liquid  a  solution 
of  ammonium  chloride.  The  yellow  precipitate  is  known  to  be  arsenious 
sulphide  by  the  following  properties: — 1.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  as  well  as  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and  vegetable  acids  :  but 
it  is  decomposed  by  strong  nitric  and  nitro- hydrochloric  acids.  2.  It  is 
dissolved  by  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia;  forming,  if  no  organic  matter 
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is  present,  a  colourless  solution.  3.  "When  dried  and  heated  with  two 
or  three  parts  of  a  mixture  of  sodinm  carbonate  and  potassium  cjanid 
(see  p.  264),  it  gives  a  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic.  Unless  these  pro- 
perties are  possessed  bj  the  yellow  precipitate  formed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  an  unknown  liquid,  it  cannot  be  a  compound  of  arsenic.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  these  properties  are  possessed  by  the  precipitate, 
it  must  be  arsenic,  and  can  be  no  other  substance. 

Marsh's  process. — The  action  of  this  test  depends  on  the  decomposition 
of  the  soluble  compounds  of  arsenic  by  nascent  hydrogen,  evolved  from 
the  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  on  zinc.  The 
materials  should  be  first  proved  to  be  free  from  arsenic.  The  apparatus 
is  of  the  most  simple  kind,  and  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  descrip- 
tion. The  arsenic  to  be  introduced  is  best  dissolved  in  water,  by  boiling 
it  either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  potash  or 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  metallic  arsenic  combines  with  the  hydrogen, 
forming  arsenetted  hydrogen  gas,  which  possesses  the  following  pro- 
perties: — 1.  Filtering  paper  wetted  with  a  solu- 
tion  of  silver  nitrate  is  immediately  blackened  by 
the  gas — the  silver  being  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state.  Lead-paper  is  not  changed  in  colour,  unless 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  also  present.  2.  It 
burns  with  a  pale  bluish-white  flame,  and  thick 
white  smoke  (arsenious  acid).  3.  A  slip  of  glass, 
or  of  white  porcelain,  held  in  the  flame  near  the 
point  (for  not  too  long  a  time)  acquires  a  dark 
stain  from  the  deposit  of  metallic  arsenic  upon  it. 

This  deposit  presents  a  bright  metallic  lustre  in    ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

the  centre  (a)  a  white  film  of  arsenious  acid  on  Deposit  obtained  byS? 
tne  outside  (c),  and  between  the  two  a  dark  ring  apparatus, 
of  a  pulverulent  substance  (b),  which,  when  b.'  SS  deposit, 
viewed  by  transmitted  light,  is  hair-brown  in  c.  Arsenious  add. 
colour  towards  the  margin,  but  opaque  in  the  centre.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  arsenical  nature  of  the  deposits,  the  following  plan  may  be 
adopted :— Several  of  them  should  be  received  and  accumulated  in  small 
porcelain  capsules,  held  over  the  burning  gas.  To  one,  add  a  solution 
ot  bleaching  powder:  the  arsenical  deposit  is  immediately  dissolved, 
io  a  second,  add  a  solution  of  ammonium  sulphide:  the  metallic  deposit 
IS  detached,  but  not  perfectly  dissolved :  yet  on  evaporation  it  yields  a 
pale  yellow  film  of  arsenious  sulphide.  To  a  third,  add  a  few  drops  of 
lummg  mtric  acid.  The  deposit  is  dissolved  :  evaporate  the  acid  solution 
gently  to  dryness  :  carefully  neutralize  the  residue,  and  add  one  or  two 
drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  A  brick-red  stain  or  a  dark- 
rea  precipitate  of  silver  arsenate  will  be  produced 

T)ecttd  totn  ^'.'''''—^'^  application  of  this  process,  the  liquid  sus- 
wi?h  about  o-^^^  arsemc  or  the  solid  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  is  boiled 
free  frl  arsen-n\      "I       ^^T"  ^hydrochloric  acid  (proved  to  be 

of  poliXed  nn^^'  ^""^  V^f.  '^^P       "°PP'"  ^«  introduced.    A  slip 

the  experiment  Xlz  ^  ^""^  platinum-wire,  may  be  employed  for 

as  tHsTa  vert  ^''^  ^"^^"^  *°  ^^'^^ 

of  foirgauze,r:Trr'crn'""''"'^  ^^-""^^^^^^  ^°PP^^  '^^^ 
Pure  electroWtic  copper  &T^^"''        wire  generally  contain  arsenic. 

thin  sheet  or^il.    Ksent  ^  -      '  ^'""^''^ 

titv   the  nnli-ahfiH  nL  Present  in  the  liquid,  even  in  small  quan- 

^^nutes  an    ron-g  f  L'etX"^^  immLately  or  within  a'  Z 

,  tvu    luu  giey  metallic  coating  from  the  deposit  of  this  metal. 
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This  is  apt  to  scale  off  if  the  arsenic  is  in  large  quantity,  or  if  the  liquid 
IS  very  acid  or  long  boiled.    Remove  the  coated  slip  of  copper,  wash  it 
successively  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  dry  it,  and  gently  heat  it  in  a 
reduction-tube,  when  arsenious  acid  will  be  sublimed  in  minute  octahedral 
crystals  :  i±  those  should  not  be  apparent  from  one  piece  of  copper,  several 
may  be  successively  introduced.     When  the  quantity  of  arsenic  is  very 
small,  the  polished  copper  merely  acquires  a  faint  violet,  grey,  or  blueish 
tint.  _  ihe  deposit  is  in  all  cases  materially  affected  by  the  degree  of 
dilution,  and  sometimes  it  will  appear  only  after  the  liquid  has  been  much 
concentrated_  by  evaporation.     We  are  not  obliged  to  dilute  the  liquid 
xn  the  experiment,  and  there  is  no  material  loss  of  arsenic,  as  in  Marsh's 
process  :— the  whole  may  be  removed  and  collected  by  the  introduction 
of  successive  portions  of  pure  copper.    This  process  is  extremely  delicate, 
and  the  results  are  speedily  obtained.    Among  the  cautions  to  be  observed 
are  these  : — 1,  not  to  employ  too  large  a  surface  of  copper  in  the  first 
instance  ;  and,  2,  not  to  remove  the  copper  from  the  liquid  too  soon. 
When  the  arsenic  is  in  minute  quantity,  and  the  liquid  is  much  diluted, 
or  not  sufficiently  acidulated,  the  deposit  does  not  take  place  sometimes 
for  half  an  hour.    If  the  copper  is  kept  in  for  an  hour  or  longer,  it  may 
acquire  a  dingy  tarnish  from  the  action  of  the  acid  and  air.     There  is 
one  corroboration  required.    The  copper  with  the  deposit  upon  it  should 
be  well  dried,  cut  into  small  pieces  if  necessary,  and  introduced  into  a  dry 
and  perfectly  clean  reduction-tube.    The  application  of  a  gentle  heat  by 
a  spirit-lamp  will  cause  the  metallic  arsenic  to  be  volatilized  as  white 
arsenious  acid,  which  is  deposited  in  a  cool  part  of  the  tube,  in  the  form 
of  octahedra  or  of  the  derivatives  of  the  octahedron.    When  examined 
by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  power  under  the  microscope,  these  crystals  may 
be  seen  and  recognized  by  their  shape  up  to  the  sixteen-thousandth  of  an 
inch  in  width.     The  smaller  the  crystal  the  more  perfect  the  form. 
(See  fig.  14,  p.  264.)    If  the  copper  with  the  deposit,  and  the  tube,  has 
not  been  well  dried,  the  angularity  of  form  is  not  distinct.    These  crystals 
may  be  tested  by  the  processes  already  described. 

The  following  is  a  simple  method  of  detecting  arsenic  in  copper.  Add 
to  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with  six  parts  of  water,  one  or  two  drops 
of  a  weak  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  or  chloride.  Boil  the  acid  liquid  and 
introduce  the  copper,  well  cleaned  and  polished,  into  the  boiling  liquid. 
Arsenical  copper  acquires  a  dark  tarnish,  while  the  non-arsenical  (electro- 
lytic) copper  retains  its  red  colour  under  these  circumstances.  It  will  be 
found  from  this  experiment  that  copper  in  the  state  of  gauze  or  fine  wire 
generally  contains  arsenic.  This  would  present  no  obstacle  to  the  detecting 
of  arsenic  by  it,  provided  the  copper  gauze  were  not  dissolved.  Arsenic 
can  only  be  separated  from  its  copper  alloy  by  the  destruction  of  the  alloy 
and  the  solution  of  the  two  metals. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  grey  deposit  is  formed  upon  pure  copper  when 
boiled  in  the  liquid  under  examination  when  acidulated  with  pure  hydro- 
chloric acid,  affords  no  absolute  proof  of  the  presence  of  arsenic.  Other 
metals,  e.g.  antimony,  mercury,  and  bismuth,  all  yield  deposits  with 
Reinsch's  test ;  and  the  grey  deposit  yielded  by  bismuth  may  readily  be 
mistaken  for  that  of  arsenic.  The  volatility  of  the  arsenical  deposit,  the 
crystalline  nature  of  the  sublimate,  and  its  reaction  when  treated  suc- 
cessively with  nitric  acid  and  silver  nitrate,  must  in  all  cases  be  ascertained 
before  it  is  concluded  that  the  deposit  is  arsenical. 

In  consequence  of  the  errors  into  which  faulty  methods  of  employing 
Beinsch's  test  have  led,  its  reliability  has  been  much  discredited;  and 
though  in  skilful  hands  the  results  obtained  by  it  are  trustworthy,  it  would 
perhaps  be  unsafe  to  rely  upon  it  in  an  important  criminal  investigation. 
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ifc  may  be  conceded  that  Marsh's  process  will  detect  a  smaller  quantity  of 
arsenic  than  the  process  of  Eeinsch,  but  the  latter,  when  the  quantity  of 
liquid  is  small,  and  pure  materials  are  used,  will  detect  the  160th  or  the 
200fch  part  of  a  grain  of  the  poison.  It  appears  to  the  author  that  in  a 
criminal  case  it  would  not  be  safe  to  depose  to  the  presence  of  arsenic 
from  Marsh's  process  alone,  when  the  quantity  of  poison  was  too  small  to 
admit  of  separation  or  corroboration  by  the  process  of  Reinsch.  Con- 
versely the  results  of  Reinsch's  should  be  corroborated  by  those  of  Marsh's 
process.  Ifc  was  this  over-reliance  on  the  extreme  delicacy  of  Marsh's 
process  in  researches  where  it  admitted  of  no  corroboration  whatever, 
that  led  Orfila  to  assert  that  arsenic  was  a  natural  constituent  of  the 
human  body. 

Arsenic  in  solids  or  liquids  containing  organic  matter. — In  testing  solids 
generally  for  arsenic,  we  may  employ  the  process  of  Reinsch  as  a  pre- 
liminary test.  The  solid  is  boiled  in  water  acidulated  with  from  one-fourth 
to  one-sixth  of  its  volume  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  until  it  is  either 
•dissolved  or  its  structure  broken  up.  A  small  portion  of  pure  copper 
polished  is  fchen  introduced.  In  a  few  minutes,  if  arsenic  is  present — even 
to  the  extent  of  the  thousandth  part  of  a  grain — there  will  be  a  metallic 
deposit  on  the  copper,  and  this  will  yield  crystals  when  heated  in  a  tube. 
Liquids  suspected  to  contain  arsenic  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
Water  is  not  required;  the  Hquid  is  simply  acidulated  with  one-sixth 
part  of  pure  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  solution  of  the  organic 
solid  or  the  organic  liquid  is  not  deeply  coloured,  the  stannous  chloride 
test  may  be  employed  in  place  of  the  process  of  Reinsch.  (See  p.  264.) 
Less  than  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  grain,  even  under  considerable  dilution, 
may  be  thus  readily  detected.  It  thus  reveals  traces  of  arsenic  in  ordinary 
sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

The  arsenic  may  be  mixed  with  the  organic  liquid  in  the  form  of  heavy 
lumps  or  powder.  The  gi-eat  specific  gravity  of  this  substance  allows  of 
the  hquid  bemg  poured  off,  and  the  sediment  collected.  When  washed 
and  dried,  it  will  be  found  to  be  crystallized.  It  should  be  weighed,  and 
then  tested  by  the  processes  elsewhere  described.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
organic  liquid  is  milk  or  beer,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  whether 
any  arsenic  is  dissolved  in  it.  Filter  a  portion ;  place  it  in  a  dialysing 
tube  (fig.  4,  p.  216)  and  immerse  the  mouth  of  the  tube  in  distilled  water 
In  a  tew  hours  the  arsenic  wiU  have  traversed  the  membrane,  and  will 
be  tound  m  a  clear  and  nearly  colourless  solution  in  the  water  The 
TW  f^'i!?''^  ^^^"^  applied  to  this  liquid  for  the  detection  of  arsenic, 
iney  should  never  be  apphed  directly  to  coloured  organic  liquids 

ovJZT^''^T  ""f  When  arsenic  has  been  introduced  into  an 

ZlvZ  T     l^'i^'^f  quantity,  it  may  be  precipitated  as  sulphide  by  a 
filtered  .  7^'^'i  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    The  liquid  should  be  boiled 
in  o  t '  w,th  pure  hydrochloric  acid  before  passing  the  gas 

preci;ktrcdl.r?P'''^^^^^^       .'T^^'  ^g--  filtfred,  the 

precipitate  collected,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed     Bv  OTDeratino-  « 

measured  portion  of  the  solution,  the  amount^f  whiTe^  arSc  mav  be 

fife'pTrTstSrf  l^.'^'t  sulp~btSd- 
nlarr  Therrottf    """It'^^  '^^^^     ^^"^  P^^^s  of  white  arsenic, 

nresenfc  but  in  o  "l-^unea  at  p.  ^bb.  in  some  cases  arsenic  may  be 
s"'etw  LydroSr"  ^*?."  ™?  *°  precipitated  as  aulphide\; 
interfere  with  or  pfeveat  ^rt^  !  ^""ZT""  °*  ""'"^  substances  may 
^^V^on£S:tpaT;rJXr--'  of  any  f.eo  a.U 
When  white  arsemo    found  in  powScr,  a^s  a  sediment  in  organic  liquids, 
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It  IS  obvious  that  it  must  have  been  taken  in  the  solid  state,  and,  although 
mixed  with  a  liquid  or  solid,  still  in  an  undissolved  form.  If  found  only 
disso  ved,  it  may  have  been  taken  either  in  solution  or  in  a  solid  form— the 
dissolved  portion  being  part  of  the  solid  taken  up  by  the  fluids  of  the 
Btomach,  and  the  remainder  having  been  expelled  by  vomiting  and  purging. 
Ihis  question  was  of  importance  in  Reg.  v.  Sturt,  Lewes  Lent  Assizes,  1863. 
1  he  deceased,  in  this  case,  died  from  the  effects  of  arsenic  in  powder, 
administered,  it  was  believed,  in  a  mince-pie.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
poison  might  have  been  swallowed  in  ginger-beer,  but  then  it  could  not 
have  been  in  a  state  of  solution:  it  must  have  been  mechanically  mixed 
with  the  liquid.  The  Judge  who  tried  this  case,  was  apparently  not  aware 
of  any  difference  existing  between  the  actual  solution  and  the  mechanical 
suspension  of  a  solid  in  a  liquid. 

Distillation  process. — When  the  poison  is  in  so  small  a  quantity  that  it 
does  not  admit  of  precipitation  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  no  solid 
particles  of  arsenic  are  found  in  the  stomach,  in  its  contents,  or  in  any 
article  of  food,  another  method  may  be  resorted  to  for  detecting  its  presence. 
This  method  equally  applies  to  the  detection  of  arsenic  deposited  as  a 
result  of  absorption  in  the  soft  organs  of  the  body,  as  in  the  liver,  kidney, 
or  heart,  and  to  arsenic  in  all  its  forms,  except  the  pure  insoluble  sulphide 
or  orpiment.    Although,  after  long  interment,  white  arsenic  passes,  more  or 
less  rapidly,  into  the  state  of  yellow  sulphide  as  a  result  of  chemical 
changes  during  putrefaction,  the  conversion  is  generally  only  partial. 
The  only  condition  for  success  is,  that  the  substance,  whether  food,  blood 
mucus,  the  liver,  or  other  organ,  should  be  first  thoroughly  dried,  either 
by  exposure  to  a  current  of  air,  or  in  a  water-bath.    The  dried  solid 
should  then  be  broken  into  small  portions  and  placed  in  a  flask  or  retort 
of  sufficient  capacity,  with  a  quantity  of  the  strongest  fuming  hydro- 


Fig.  18. 


Apparatus  for  distilling  organic  and  mineral  substances  containing  Arsenic. 

chloric  acid  to  drench  it  completely.  The  freedom  of  this  acid  from  arsenic, 
should  be  first  carefully  determined.  The  complete  separation  of  arsenic 
from  organic  substances  depends  greatly  on  their  perfect  desiccation,  and 
on  the  concentration  of  the  acid  employed.  After  some  hours'  digestion 
the  retort  or  flask  (a,  fig.  18)  containing  the  mixture — which  should  be  of 
such  a  size  that  the  materials  should  not  fill  it  to  more  than  one-third  or 
one-half  of  its  capacity— should  be  fitted  with  a  long  condensing  tube  (c), 
and  then  gradually  heated  by  a  sand-bath  until  the  acid  liquid  begins  to 
pass  over ;  or  the  use  of  a  Liebig's  condenser  is  preferable.  A  small  flask 
receiver  (d)  with  a  loosely-fitting  cork  may  be  employed  to  collect  the 
product.  This  should  contain  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  so  as  to 
fix  and  condense  any  vapours  that  may  pass  over.  The  receiver,  as  well  as 
tihe  condensing-tube,  should  be  kept  cool  by  wetting  its  surface  with  cold 
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water  diffused  on  a  layer  of  bibulous  paper  placed  over  it.  The  perfect 
condensation  of  the  distilled  liquid  is  ensured  hy  this  arrangement.  The 
distillation  may  be  carried  to  dryness,  or  nearly  so,  on  a  sand-bath  ;  and  it 
may  be  sometimes  advisable,  in  order  to  ensure  the  separation  of  the  whole 
of  the  arsenic  as  chloride,  to  add  to  the  residue  in  the  retort  another  portion 
of  pure  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  distil  to  dryness. 
The  author  has  found,  however,  that  portions  of  dried  liver  and  stomach 
gave  up  every  trace  of  arsenic  by  one  distillation,  when  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid  had  been  used,  and  the  process  slowly  conducted  bv  a 
regulated  sand-bath  heat. 

The  liquid  product  may  be  coloured,  turbid,  and  highly  offensive  if 
distilled  from  decomposed  animal  matter.    Exposure  to  the  air  for  a  few 
hours  sometimes  removes  the  offensiveness,  and  there  is  a  precipitation  of 
sulphur,  or  of  some  sulphide,  without  any  absolute  loss  of  arsenic  The 
distillate  may  be  separated  from  any  deposit  by  filtration,  and,  if  still  turbid 
It  may  be  again  distilled  at  a  lower  temperature  to  separate  it  from  anv 
organic  matter  that  may  have  come  over.  ^ 
If  arsenic  was  present  in  the  solid,  the  distillate  will  contain  arspmV 
terchloride,  which,  although  volatile,  does  not  escape  from  a  dUuted 
tion  at  common  temperatures.   The  quantity  of  dry  organic  substance  used 
m  the  experiment  must  depend  on  the  quantity  of  arsenic  present  as 
revealed  by  a  preliminary  trial  with  Reinsch's  process.    If  large  two  or 
three^  drachms  of  the  dried  substance,  or  even  less,  will  yield^s;fficLnJ 
Sed  further  proceedings.    For  the  absolved  and  de 

posited  poison,  half  an  ounce  of  the  dried  organ,  corresponding  to  two 
ounces  of  the  soft  organ,  will  frequently  suffice  f  but  a  negatTve  cfnclus^  on 
of  the  absence  of  arsenic  should  not  be  drawn  from  a  smaller  quantitv 
hpff     T.*'  ^^^^^  substance,  whether  liver  kidnev  or 

of  wt      ""'JTT'^^  remembered,  cintain  about  76  per  cent 

of  water,  so  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  used  will  require  less  dilutior.  Tf 

distillate  through  a  paper  filter  wetted  with  water  ^  ^      ^  ^ 

Ihe  author  has  found  this  process  efficient  for  Drornrincr  «  n^^.  i 
txon  o   arsenic  terchloride  from^uch  different  subst'Lnces^^^^^^^^ 
—the  hver  and  other  soft  orcrans— the  scaln  nf  f>,«  v,    a    ti       ^^^J  ^^ood 
of  the  stonaaoh-avsenical  ™";ape„U  e  L^^^^^^^ 
various  mineral  Tinwrlf.7.Q     TT«  ^.u  t^opper — blue  vitriol — and 

earth  of  cere^ell  ^^2^7^::^  '^^77^'' 

^^^z^i^z^  —  F^s  r iitinTar 

which  do  n^fo  J;Xt  e  eS;,Hdes'  T^"''  '"1^''^^  --^^l! 
and  these  metals  rarbe  found  In  V>,^''"-'^  separated  from  them, 

retort.  Even  antimoL  v  w  ^  ""^f^"^  contained  in  the  flask  oi 
distilled  over  as  a  mfttlV  '''^'^^  -  --di?y 

this  poison  in  the  Ws  see  .  Z^     rV^  ^''^""'^  detection  of 

jahr^schrift,;  1870,  p.  ?69.)  '  ^  ^^^"^       Sonnenschein,  Horn's  'Viertel- 

ForthL  p^poloSird^^f^^^  *°  ^  f'^-ther  analysis, 

of  water  and  boiled  in  a  clean  So  I  w?^^¥  ^^^^  ^^ree  or  four  parts 
copper-foil  (free  from  arsenicT  of  f^f '  ^  P^^^^  ^^'^^^^ 

square  inch,  should  be  introdn.^^    wi,        .''"^  sixteenth  of  a 

there  is  arsenic  in  the  lia  Id  «f  a  platinum  wire.  If 

presence  will  be  indicated  by  J'l.^  to  the  1 -4000th  of  a  grain,  its 
of  a  dark  metallic  film  on  the  cot.t?p.  ^t.      ''v  ^'^^  deposit 

copper.    If  the  liquid  should  be  too  much 
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diluted  for  this  purpose,  it  may  be  concentrated  on  the  polished  copper, 
and  the  deposit  will  after  a  time  be  apparent.  If  the  quantity  of  arsenic 
present  is  believed  to  be  very  small,  the  surface  of  copper  introduced 
should  be  proportionately  small.  Add  to  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride 
its  bulk  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid.  Warm  this  mixture,  and  then  add 
to  it  a  few  drops  of  the  distillate.  The  presence  and  proportion  of  arsenic 
are  indicated  by  a  dark  brown  precipitate  consisting  of  reduced  arsenic. 
(Wiggers'  '  Jahresbericht,'  1871,  p.  528.) 

The  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  distilled  liquid,  sufficiently  diluted, 
should  now  be  introduced  into  a  Marsh's  apparatus,  or  into  an  evolution 
flask  provided  with  a  funnel-tube,  the  capacity  of  which  must  be  regulated 
by  the  quantity  of  acid  liquid  to  be  examined.  The  kind  of  apparatus  em- 
ployed in  this  stage  is  represented  in  the  engraving,  fig  19.    A,  the  flask, 


Apparatus  for  testing  arsenic  terchloride  obtained  by  distillation. 


Fig.  20. 


Portion  of  tube  separated  with  a  deposit  of  metallic  arsenic  in  the  contracted  portion. 

with  funnel-tube  B,  and  connecting-piece  C ;  the  funnel-tube  should  be  long 
enough  just  to  dip  below  the  surface  of  the  acid  liquid.  The  short  con- 
necting-piece is  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and,  like  B,  is  carried  through  a 
closely-fitting  cork  in  the  neck  of  the  flask.  This  tube  should  be  only  long 
enough  to  go  through  the  cork,  and  its  open  end  should  be  bevelled  off  to 
a  fine  point,  so  that  any  vapour  which  is  condensed  on  it  may  fall  back  as 
liquid  into  the  flask.  D  is  the  drying-tube  containing  fragments  of  calcium 
chloride,  secured  by  cotton- wool  at  both  ends.  At  the  flask  end  of  this  tube 
should  be  placed  some  well-dried  bibulous  paper,  saturated  with  lead 
acetate  and  dried.  This  has  the  advantage  of  stopping  any  gaseous 
sulohur-compound,  which  may  escape  from  the  zinc  or  acid  liquid.  E  B,  a 
hard  and  not  easily  fusible  glass  tube,  free  from  lead,  contracted  in  two 
situations  K  k',  to  about  the  diameter  of  the  tenth  of  an  inch  or-  less, 
the  tube  itself  having  a  diameter  of  from  a  quarter  to  three-eighths  of  an 
inch.  F  F  are  supports  made  of  stout  wire,  to  prevent  the  tube  from  falling 
when  heated  to  redness.  G  is  a  test-glass  to  hold  one  or  two  drachms  of  a 
strono-  solution  of  silver  nitrate.    H  is  a  Bunsen's  burner. 

The  arrangement  being  thus  made,  the  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  are 
first  tested  as  to  their  freedom  from  arsenic.  Portions  of  pure  zinc  are 
placed  in  the  flask  A,  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  then  connected,  and 
pure  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with  three  or  four  parts  of  water,  is  poured 
into  the  flask  by  the  funnel  b,  which  operates  as  a  safety-valve.  Bubbles 
of  air  and  gas  speedily  appear  in  the  liquid  in  G,  if  the  corks  fit  well,  and 
the  whole  of  the  arrangements  are  air-tight.    Pure  zmc  is  sometimes  but 
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Fig.  21. 


imperfectlj  acted  on  by  the  acid.    In  this  case  some  clean  platinum  wire 

or  foil,  may  be  wound  round  the  bars  of  the  zinc,  and  the  evolution  of 

hydrogen  will  be  thus  accelerated.    It  is, 

however,  better  that  the  hydrogen  should 

come  off  rather  slowly.    If  the  materials  are 
pure,  the  solution  of  silver  nitrate  should 
undergo  no  change  of  colour.    The  glass  G 
should  be  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
whereby  the  slightest  tinge  of  colour  is 
made  perceptible.    When  all  the  air  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  tube,  the  flame  H  may  be 
applied  to  it  at  about  one  inch  in  front 
of  a  contraction  of  the  glass,  as  indicated 
in  the  engraving,  and  the  glass  heated  to 
redness.    No  metalhc  deposit  should  take 

place  at  k.    If  the  materials  are  pure,  ^^ms^M^  <.4_:-fc- 

the  transparency  of  the  glass  tube  at^K  will  Tub7;;^^us  for  testing  a  sn^aii  quantity 

De  UncJianged.       J^rora    a    quarter   to    half       of  liquid  containing  arsenic  chloride, 

experiment.  •  A  portion  or  the  whole 
of  the  distillate  is  now  added  to  the  acid  liquid  in  the  flask  by  means  of 

The  n     >r  '^'°f  !r  "^^^^  ^^-^  --eftbird  full 

The  first  indication  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  is  manifested  by  the 

nrJJ.-r^^'7  ^''lr'"?.  ^^"'^"^"y  fi^-llj  black,  a  dense 

precipitate  of  metalhc  silver  resulting  from  the  chemical  changes.  Sit 
should  become  very  suddenly  black  and  flaky,  the  presence  of  sulohnr 
may  be  suspected,  _  This  will  be  further  indicated  b/a  change  of  Zour 
in  the  lead  paper  in  d.  Pure  arsenetted  hydrogen"^  does  uot  a  ter  the 
colour  of  this  paper.    When  the  silver  solution  is  nearly  bLck en ed  the 

ims  point     At  a  red  heat,  visible  m  daylight  (1200°  F  )  arsenetfp,! 

ylmlZZt'-r^''^''-' deposed  ;LTbew1 
Toiatile  metal,  it  is  carried  onward  by  the  hot  current  of        and  fn5n= 

at  first  a  brown  and  then  a  black  metallic  mirror  at  e  ^^  in  th/ 

sTbtain'ed  \lt  ''^"^  ^''t''  '^^'^  -ufficie'^'tirthrck  depodi 

IS  oMamed,  the  flame  may  be  applied  to  the  tube  about  an  inch  in  front  of 

cL't'SctionT^f  t'h? "^^s  ttbr '"^"'^  I™".  - 

escape'of'fcJatfrom  tVj'°r''*  '°  l^'TI  *he  ga..  Any 

about  one  dracTm  o  tbe  «^r^^^^^^^  '     ^  *°  ^^'P 

to  a,  or  into  a  sma  1  tLoZ^'  T^'"  ^  ^^^H^^^s  similar 

colour,  and  the  ar^n^c  iCterfp?^?^''  ^^^^  ^^^^^  its 

by  evaporation.  ^^^^erted  into  arsenic  acid,  which  may  be  obtained 

The  farther  tp«?ti'-nrr  r^f  ^.-l         i    .  . 
silver  solution  contaTrTs  tsel^     1^^'  ^^'^P^^  P^^^ess.    1.  The 

nitric  acid  and  the  excess  oT  «n  of  arsenious  acid,  with  some 

It  IS  obtained  colourless  and  1.       a  ""'^'i^-  two  filtrations 

added  to  it,  and  vellow  l  •?  T^^^  ^^^^tion  of  ammonia  is  then 

2.  The  nitric  acid  liquid    1^        .%''  precipitated  (see  p.  266). 

capsule.  One  or  two  drom  ^!^P°f  to  dryness  in  a  small  porcelain 
drop  of  weak  ammonia  if  it  ^^f/^l  ^""^  ^^^^^  ^^^idue.  with  a 

silver  nitrate  is  then  added  to T         ^^''^  «*^^o"^  solution  of 

VOL.  I.  ""^"^  *°     :  silver  arsenate,  of  brick-red  colour, 
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immediately  produced.    3.  The  portions  of  tube  k  k'  with  the  metallic 
deposits  in  them  may  be  separated  by  a  file,  and  then  hermetically  sealed 
or,  if  necessary,  one  or  more  of  them  may  be  tested  by  the  methods' 
described  in  a  preceding  page  (see  p.  265). 

With  these  results  the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  may  be 
considered  as  conclusive.  The  poison  is  obtained  by  this  process,  not  only 
m  the  metallic  state,  but  in  the  distinct  forms  of  its  two  well-known 
oxides— arsenious  and  arsenic  acid.  Reinsch's  process  is  here  employed 
merely  as  an  adjunct  to  Marsh's  process,  in  an  improved  form  in  which  the 
burning  of  the  gas  is  unnecessary.  The  arsenic  by  distillation  is  first 
converted  into  chloride,  the  chloride  into  hydride,  and  the  hydride  into  the 
respective  oxides.  In  the  different  stages  of  this  operation,  all  other 
metals,  excepting  antimony,  are  entirely  excluded,  and  this,  under  the 
circumstances,  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  arsenic  (see  Antimony). 
The  zinc  which  has  been  used  for  one  experiment  is  not  fitted  for  use  in 
a  second. 

Schneider  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  method  of  extracting  arsenic 
from  organic  matter  as  a  volatile  chloride.  For  this  purpose  he  employed 
sulphuric  acid  and  comnion  salt.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  introducing 
much  mineral  matter  into  the  substance  distilled — as  well  as  of  producing 
a  large  amount  of  froth,  and  thus  embarrassing  the  operation.  The  modi- 
fication of  it  above  described,  in  which  pure  hydrochloric  acid  alone  is 
required,  will  be  found  more  convenient  in  practice.  It  is,  however,  not 
easy  to  obtain  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  of  sufficient  purity  for  the 
operation. 

Meinsch's  process  alone  may  be  employed  for  detecting  arsenic,  deposited 
as  a  result  of  absorption,  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  or  other  organs.  About 
Fig  22       four  ounces  of  the  recent  organ,  or  more  if  necessary,  cut 
into  very  thin  slices,  should  be  boiled  in  a  flask  in  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  and  two  of  water,  until 
the  structure  of  the  organ  is  broken  up.    The  flask  may  be 
of  the  shape  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving  (fig.  22), 
and  either  a  naked  gas-  or  spirit-flame  or  a  sand-bath  may  be 
employed.    A  small  glass  funnel  should  be  placed  in  the  neck 
of  the  flask.    This  receives  and  condenses  the  vapour,  which 
falls  back  into  the  flask.    By  this  arrangement  the  boiling 
may  be  continued  for  a  long  time,  without  material  loss  by 
evaporation.    The  flask  should  not  be  more  than  half  full, 
and  heated  gently  until  all  froth  is  expelled.    A  slip  of  fine 
Flask  employed  platinum- wire,  having  a  small  piece  of  pure  copper-foil  or 
in  the  analysis  grauze  attached,  should  be  immersed  in  the  liquid  when  boiling. 

01    substances   JiL,  .  n  i  • 

by  Reinsch's  This  enables  the  operator  to  remove  tiie  copper  and  examine 
process.  intervals,  after  immersing  it  in  distilled  water.    If  it  is 

much  coated  with  a  metallic  deposit,  larger  portions  of  copper  foil  may  be 
successively  introduced  until  the  liquid  is  exhausted.  The  deposits  on  the 
copper  may  then  be  tested  by  the  methods  described  at  page  268.  This 
process  will  detect  arsenic  in  the  urine  and  saliva  eliminated  from  the 
living  body,  and  in  all  liquid  articles  of  food. 

When  hydrochloric  acid  is  diluted  with  this  proportion  of  water,  little 
or  no  volatile  arsenic  terchloride  distills  over.  In  reference  to  the  recent 
organs,  a  larger  proportion  of  acid  is  used,  because  three-fourths  of  the 
weight  of  the  animal  substance  really  consist  of  water. 

The  method  of  Fresenius  and  Babo  is  preferable  to  all  others  for  the 
destruction  of  organic  matters,  and  the  obtaining  of  arsenic  from  organic 
mixtures,  the  solid  organs,  &c.  The  substance  to  be  examined — if  a 
solid,  finely  shred — is  placed  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  treated  with  a  quantity 
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of  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1'12  equal  to,  or  rather  exceeding  the 
weight  of  the  dry  substances  present,  and  sufficient  water   to  sire  the 
entire  mass  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste.    The  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid  added  should  never  exceed  one-third  of  the  entire  liquid  present 
Heat  the  dish  on  a  water-bath,  adding  from  time  to  time— say  every  five 
l^'^^^^^—^^o  gvaina  of  potassium  chlorate  for  each  fluid  ounce  of  liquid 
in  the  dish,  with  stirrmg,  until  the  contents  of  the  dish  are  light  yellow 
m  colour,  homogeneous,  and  fluid.    A  further  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid 
mtiy  be  requisite  when  much  chlorate  is  added,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
organic  matters.    The  operation  is  completed  when  the  liquid  after  a  fresh 
addition  of  either  chlorate  or  acid  does  not  deepen  in  colour  when  heated 
anew  on  the  water-bath  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour     When  rhirr^oirTf  i« 
attained,  add  again  a  little  chlorate,  and  then  cooWhe^sh     Whe^n  quite 
cold  strain  the  contents  through  linen  or  a  filter,  wash,  and  heat  the  fiSe 
on  the  water-bath,  with  renewal  of  the  evaporated  water,  unt  l  all  odour 
of  chlorine,  or  nearly  so,  has  disappeared.    The  liquid  thus  obtained 
measuring  about  thrice  the  bulk  nf  fh^  .^^"^^  oDtained, 

The  flask  ,s  then  cooled,  with  continual  transmissfon  of  the  ^1?  S 
stream  of  gas  is  now  suspended  ;  and  the  flask  i,  set  »L„  r  i,*i^  T 

and  washed  with  water  containing  sulphuretted  hTdroc^en  S  f  >.  ^ 
are  quite  free  from  chlnridp«     Ti,o  ^jarogen  till  the  washings 

alsolny  antimony  mercu^^^^  and 

free  sulphur.    Dry^he  predpi^^^^^^  which  may  be  present,  and 

and  then  add  pure  fum^nl^  W  J      ^  water-bath; 

until  the  .n^ass^rcorpl^t'ely"  m^^^  •  tt^^'o-'^  \i  'T' 

residue  with  pure  warm  coLentra  ted  sulphuric  kc^d     bZ\  7    .  ' 

of  sulphuric  acid^'gf  t:  b JeXel.  ^^^^  "Z^^^  'T'' 
of  eight  parts  of  water  and  one  part       J^,''^^™"^  ^i*^  a  mixtur 
reprecipitate  as  before  with  a  streamTf  sulpSttiT 
precipitate  which  falls  will  containTll  thr.  •    xW""*"^®^  ^he 

This  precipitate  collected  wa^^^^^^^^  ^'^^P^ide. 
pointed  out,  when  mixed  with  a  d"  m[it rT  of  t'f  P^.^^^^^--^already 
sodium  carbonate,  and  heated  in  7  t^if  I  P^^assmm  cyanide  and 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed   I'l  V.! I      k    ""^^^^  ^^^^^  a  stream  of 

'f'^i^oTs:'^T{^:,f^;^^^^^  f  absoAed  arsenic  in  the 

absent  or  only  dortttully^resent  in  nthet     T  ^  ^^""^  ""h^"- 

hours  after  he  had  been^attecked  wi^h  f  ^  "™  ^^"'^  /»■"• 

Arsenic  was  found  in  tmlu  T'         ^3mptoms  of  poisoning  by  arsenic 
reetmn.    It  was  also  det  ctd  irtlie  1  ^  '°  "i"  ^^^l''  duodenum,  Td 
found  was  greater  in  the  htter  th!  ''™'-^J°'3  ^pleen ;  and  the  proportion 
from  the  effects  of  arsenic  in  the  mos?      f"".  ^  -^ed 

into  Gu/s  Hospital.    Ho  had  swaHow  "l    ^7"'  '"^  admission 

water.   He  was  brought  to  thXT  1^^'^  ?  ^""'"S"  '^o^'^  "t  the  poison  in 

three  hour,  could  bave^Ia^e'^frtlf  Co  atwVTt?"^""''^  ^^^^^ 

me  timo  at  which  the  poison  was  taken 
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until  his  death.  There  were  the  usual  appearances  in  the  stomach ;  and 
gritty  portions  of  arsenic  mixed  with  masses  of  coagulated  mucus,  and 
false  membrane,  were  found  in  the  contents.  The  intestines  were  inflamed, 
and  portions  of  arsenic  were  discovered  as  low  as  the  ca3ciim.  Arsenic 
was  found  abundantly  in  the  stomach,  and  a  comparatively  large  quantity 
of  the  poison  was  detected  in  half  an  ounce  of  the  dried  liver,  as  well  as 
in  the  spleen  and  kidney.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  poison  may  be 
rapidly  absorbed  and  copiously  deposited  within  three  hours,  the  quantity 
thus  found  depending  apparently  on  the  dose  taken.  In  the  cases  of  the 
Atlee  family,  in  1854,  the  body  of  the  mother  was  exhumed  after  a  month. 
Arsenic  was  not  found  in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  but  it  was  readily  detected 
in  a  small  portion  of  the  liver.  The  poison  had  probably  been  taken 
several  days  before  death.  The  fact  is  of  considerable  importance  in 
relation  to  a  medical  opinion  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  poison  in  a  dead 
body.  It  is  clear,  from  the  above  cases,  that  an  opinion  might  be  erroneous 
unless  the  liver  or  spleen  had  undergone  a  chemical  examination.  In 
preserving  viscera  for  analysis,  a  portion  of  the  liver  should  therefore 
always  be  set  apart  for  examination.  If  the  person  has  lived  fifteen  or 
sixteen  days  after  having  taken  the  poison,  no  trace  may  be  found  in  the 
tissues  or  in  any  part  of  the  body.  Orfila  long  since  expressed  this  opinion 
from  his  experiments  on  animals;  its  correctness  has  been  strikingly 
confirmed  by  the  case  of  Dr.  Alexander,  who  died  in  sixteen  days  from  a 
large  dose  of  arsenic  taken  by  mistake  in  arrowroot.  Geoghegan  found  no 
trace  of  the  poison,  either  absorbed  or  unabsorbed,  in  any  part  of  the 
body  which  he  examined.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  April  18,  1857,  p.  389.) 
It  is  the  more  necessary  that  the  fact  of  entire  elimination  should  be 
remembered,  because  it  has  been  impressed  on  the  public  mind  that 
no  person  can  have  died  from  poison,  except  the  poison  be  present 
in  the  body  after  death.  If  this  is  untrue  with  respect  to  arsenic, 
it  is  necessarily  untrue  with  regard  to  poisons  less  easy  of  detection  m 

minute  quantities.  t  i  ^o^;o^ 

In  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Williams  (South  Wales  Circuit,  July,  ISbd;, 
a  woman  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  her  husband  by  admmistermg 
to  him  arsenic.  The  evidence  left  no  doubt  that  deceased  had  suffered 
from  the  usual  symptoms  of  poisoning,  namely,  inflammation  ot  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  numbness  of  the  limbs,  and  other  symptoms.  hoT 
some  days  before  the  deceased's  death,  owing  to  his  food  haying  been 
prepared  for  him  by  his  daughter,  the  symptoms  abated  ;  but  he  ulti- 
mately died  from  exhaustion  on  the  fifteenth  day.  Herapath  examined 
the  viscera,  and  found  no  arsenic.  Neither  in  his  reading  nor  in  his 
experience  had  he  known  arsenic  to  have  been  detected  fifteen  days  after 
its  administration.  As  no  poison  was  discovered  in  the  body  the 
prisoner  was  acquitted  on  the  charge  of  murder,  but  found  g^^lfj  of 
the  intent.  ('  Lancet,'  1863,  II.  p.  47.)  In  the  case  of  Soufflard,  a  large 
dose  of  arsenic  had  been  taken;  but  according  to  Legroux,  no  ^r^^^  pf  the 
poison  existed  in  the  stomach  or  in  the  ulcerated  portions  of  the  bowels 
('Union  Med.'  June  30, 1850).  Otto  met  with  a  case  of  death  from  arsenic 
within  twenty-four  hours,  with  t^e  nsual  symptoms  ^^^/PP^^,^^^^' 
BO  arsenic  could  be  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  ^  The  ^iver  and 
other  organs  were  not  examined  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr. 
When  Senic  is  discovered  mixed  with  food  in  the  stomach,  i  does  not 
r^cTsarily  follow  that  it  has  been  administered  m  that  particular  article 
necessarily  10  partaken  of  liquid  food  such  as  milk  or 

^ud  s^bseqnentl'^^^^^  arsenic,lhese 

flquire  an  a^rsenicll  impregnation  from  the  poison  already  contained  in  the 
stomach     The  patients  may  have  taken  the  arsemc  m  one  kind  of  food, 
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when  another  and  an  innocent  description  of  food  might  thus  inadvertently 
be  pronounced  to  have  been  the  vehicle.  (See  case  of  Ann  Merritt, 
'  London  Med.  Gaz.'  Aug.  16,  1850,  46,  291.) 

It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  the  quantity  of  arsenic  found  in  the . 
stomach  or  other  organs  can  convey  no  accurate  idea  of  the  quantity , 
actually  taken  by  the  deceased,  since  more  or  less  of  the  poison  may  have 
been  removed  by  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  as  well  as  by  absorption 
and  elimination.  A  large  quantity  found  in  the  stomach  or  bowels  indicates 
a  large  dose ;  but  the  finding  of  a  small  quantity  does  not  prove  that  the 
dose  actually  taken  was  small.  Notwithstanding  these  very  obvious  causes 
for  the  removal  of  a  poison  from  the  body,  there  is  a  prejudice  that  the 
chemical  evidence  is  defective  unless  the  quantity  found  is  sufficient  to 
cause  death.  The  value  of  chemical  evidence  does  not  always  depend  on 
the  discovery  of  any  particular  quantity  of  poison  in  the  stomach,  but 
the  evidence  of  its  presence  should  be  clear,  distinct,  conclusive,  and 
satisfactory.  At  the  same  time,  a  reasonable  objection  may  be  taken  to 
a  dogmatic  reliance  upon  the  alleged  discovery  in  a  dead  body  of  minute 
fractional  portions  of  a  grain. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  quantity  of  arsenic  found  in  the  stomacli 
and  bowels  may  throw  a  light  on  the  question,  whether  the  poison  had 
been  taken  voluntarily  with  the  intention  of  committing  suicide,  or  whether 
it  had  been  criminally  administered  by  another.  There  is  no  doubt  tbat  a 
much  larger  dose  may  be  taken  by  a  suicide  than  could  be  secretly  ad- 
ministered by  a  murderer.  Suicides  have  been  known  to  take  as  much  as 
two  tablespoonfuls,  or  one  thousand  grains,  of  arsenic.  In  a  case  of  suicide 
by  arsenic,  which  occurred  at  the  Bristol  Infirmary  in  1872,  a  larger 
quantity  had  been  taken.  On  a  post-mortem  examination,  four  ounces  of 
arsenic  were  found  in  the  stomach,  of  which  two  and  a  half  ounces 
were  in  one  mass.  The  woman,  when  brought  to  the  hospital,  was  in  a 
state  of  complete  collapse.  Death  took  place  rapidly.  ('  Pharm.  Jour.' 
July  27, 1872,  p.  75.)  How  much  may  remain  in  a  dead  body  must  depend 
on  the  amount  of  vomiting  and  purging,  and  the  length  of  time  the  person 
survives.  In  the  case  of  L'Angelier  {Reg.  v.  Madeline  Smith,  Ed.  High 
Court  of  Justiciary,  June  and  July,  1857),  Dr.  Penny  stated  in  evidence 
that  the  quantity  of  arsenic  which  he  found  in  the  stomach  and  contents 
ot  the  deceased  amounted  to  88  grains,  and  that  some  part  of  this  was  in 
hard,  gritty,  colourless,  crystalline  particles.  As  there  was  arsenic  in  the 
contents  ot  the  intestines,  and  there  had  been  vomiting  and  purffing,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  deceased  must  have  taken  a  very  large  dose  of  the  poison ; 
and  It  was  one  o  the  suggested  difficulties  of  this  case,  to  determine  how 
in!lv  Tl!  the  poison  in  so  large  a  quantity  unknow- 

ipf^^;nnf  f  '^''^f'^y  however,  amounted  to  no  more  than  half  a 

eSed  the'  n?  r  ^^^^^t\°g  t^^t  half  of  the  dose  taken  had  been 
arseScmthf^rnfr  ^^^^'1 ^^^^^^^^  ^  teaspoonful  of 
or  some  &  lin  7'  ''^  homicidally  administered  in  chocolate,  gruel, 
Ai:Zl^\:'l  XuaUoYndTrf  °^/^--rf  -l^d  food  fake): 

the  stomach  in  a  case  of  h  V^«,«Poo?ful  of  arsenic  remaining  in 

admit  that  thTs  fact  I  inL      /''^^  •f.^™'^"^^^^"'  impossible  to 

intoxicated  miSit  be  tL-  -^^^  ^""^  ^  "^^'^  ^""'^^ 

even  a  larger  quantit^thrn  rf^  'u-^?     ^'^^         P^^^^  ^ 
the  stomach.    Chrl  Ln  Lt  r  ^^^^'^  "^^^^^ 

case  in  which  a  man  wa«  h  .^^f  ^on  at  rest  by  the  publication  of  a 
quantity  found  in  tCstomnoh  T'^'^^il  by  arsenic,  and  the 

man  had  survived  fromTve  to  «     ^"t^  ""^^  *° 
vomiting  of  a  yellowi^  or  •  T  ^T""''  ^^^^  frequent 

S         yeiiowisn  or  greenish  coloured  liquid  during  this  period. 
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a  he  arsenic  was  administered  in  whiskey-punch  with  sugar,  and  it  was 
kept  in  suspension  by  constant  stirring.     ('  Ed.  Month.  Med.  Journ.'  Dec. 
1857,  p.  481.)  In  Begina  Y.  Dodds  (Lincoln  Ass.  Dec.  1860),  the  prisoner  was 
charged  with  administering  arsenic  to  the  deceased  with  intent  to  murder. 
The  quantity  stated  to  have  been  found  in  the  stomach  was  150  grains. 
There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  taken  the  poison  with  suicidal 
intention ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  strong  evidence  to  presume  that 
it  had  been  administered  to  him  with  a  design  to  destroy  life.    A  woman 
named  Alice  Hewitt  was  tried  (Beg.  v.  Hewitt  or  Holt,  Chester  Winter  Ass. 
1863),  and  convicted  of  poisoning  her  mother  with  arsenic.    Although  the 
symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning  were  very  clearly  marked,  a  medical  man 
who  attended  her  certified  the  cause  of  death  as  gastro-enteritis.  Eleven 
weeks  after  the  burial  of  the  deceased,  the  body  was  exhumed  and  examined. 
It  was  proved  that  shortly  before  her  mother's  death,  the  prisoner  had 
purchased  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  arsenic,  and  there  was  clear  evidence  of  ad- 
ministration, a  large  dose  having  been  given  to  the  deceased  in  liquid  shortly 
before  her  death.    The  inspection  revealed  the  extraordinary  fact  that  154 
grains  of  solid  arsenic  were  found  in  the  stomach  alone.    It  had  been  par- 
tially converted  into  sulphide  as  a  result  of  putrefactive  changes,  and  it  was 
observed  that  the  liver,  omentum,  and  right  side  of  the  heart  were  thickly 
coated  with  yellow  arsenious  sulphide.    In  reference  to  this  colouration, 
the  front  of  the  spinal  column  behind  the  stomach  has  been  seen  tinged  of 
a  deep  yellow  from  arsenic  which  had  escaped  through  the  coats  of  this 
organ.    If  a  person  has  died  with  arsenic  in  the  body,  there  is  scarcelj 
any  limit  to  the  period  at  which  it  may  be  detected.    In  the  cases  of  two 
children  examined  by  Herapath,  in  1849,  the  poison  was  discovered  in 
the  remains  of  the  dead  bodies  after  eight  years'  interment ;  in  another 
case  by  Glover  after  twelve  years  ('  Lancet,'  July  9,  1853,  p.  41)  ;  and 
in  a  remarkable  instance  which  occurred  to  Webster,  of  Boston,  it  was 
discovered  in  the  remains  of  a  body,  after  fourteen  years'  burial.    It  has 
been  sought  for,  and  not  found,  at  much  shorter  periods  after  death  when 
there  was  a  very  strong  suspicion  that  the  poison  had  been  taken ;  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  in  these  cases  there  was  little  or  no  arsenic  in  the 
bodies  at  the  time  of  death.    With  respect  to  its  detection  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  if  the  vomiting  and  purging  have  been  violent,  and  the  person 
has  survived  some  days,  none  may  be  found.     It  is  singular,  however, 
to  notice  with  what  tenacity  the  mineral  occasionally  adheres  to  the  mucous 
membrane  in  spite  of  vomiting  and  purging.     In  the  case  of  the  Due  de 
Praslin,  who  died  in  six  days  from  a  large  dose  of  arsenic,  some  portion 
was  still  found  in  the  intestines  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1847,  p.  402)  ;  and  in  a 
case  which  was  the  subject  of  a  criminal  trial  (Leicester  Aut.  Ass.  1860, 
Beg.  V.  Holmes),  arsenic  was  detected  in  the  intestines,  although  the 
deceas3d  had  survived  the  effects  of  a  large  dose  for  seven  days,  and  had 
suffered  from  the  usual  symptoms.    The  preservative  effects  of  arsenic  on 
the  solid  organs  of  the  body  has  been  already  noticed  (p.  100).    Under  a 
suspicion  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  ten  bodies  were  exhumed  in  the  district 
of  St.  Colens,  in  1869.    Charbonnier  found  that  arsenic  was  present  in 
quantity  in  two  of  the  bodies  which  had  been  well  preserved.    There  was 
no  offensive  smell  of  putrefaction  about  them,  but  a  remarkable  alliaceous 
odour  like  that  of  phosphorus  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872,  Juillct,  p.  186).  This 
was  attributed  to  the  probable  escape  of  arsenetted  hydrogen  as  the  result 
of  decomposition.    In  several  cases  of  exhumation,  in  which  arsenic  was 
discovered  in  the  bodies,  no  odour  of  the  kind  has  been  perceptible. 

The  condition  of  the  arsenic  found  in  a  dead  stomach  should,  if  possible, 
be  noticed.  A  witness  should  be  prepared  to  say  whether  it  is  in  fine 
powder  or  coarse  fragments ;  whether  it  is  mixed  with  soot  or  indigo,  or 
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whether  it  is  in  the  ordinary  state  of  white  arsenic.  These  points  may  be 
material  as  evidence  in  reference  to  proof  of  possession,  of  purchase,  or 
administration.  Arsenic  is  not  a  normal  constituent  of  the  body.  Under 
no  circumstances  is  it  found  in  the  tissues  after  death,  except  in  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  taken  by  or  administered  to  the  deceased. 

Potassium  Arsenite,  or  Arsenite  of  Potash.  Liquor  Arsenicalis. 
(Fowler's  Solution.) — Symptoms  and  Appearances. — There  is,  perhaps, 
only  one  case  recorded  in  which  Fowler's  solution  has  destroyed  life.  A 
woman  took  half  an  ounce  (  =  two  grains  of  white  arsenic)  in  divided  doses, 
during  a  period  of  five  days,  and  died  from  the  effects.  There  was  no 
vomiting  or  purging,  but  after  death  the  stomach  and  intestines  were 
found  inflamed.    ('Prov.  Jour.'  June  28,  1848,  p.  347.) 

A  mixture  of  white  arsenic,  soft  soap,  and  tar- water,  is  largely  used  in 
agricultural  districts  for  killing  the  fly  in  sheep.    This  has  caused  death, 
under  the  usual  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning,  in  several  instances.  In 
1874,  the  Ooom&s  family,  consisting  of  eight  persons — the  father,  mother, 
and  six  children — were  all  poisoned  by  drinking  water  from  a  bucket  which 
had  contained  an  arsenical  sheep-dipping   composition.     The  mother 
and  three  of  the  children  died.    The  symptoms  produced  were  unusual ; 
diarrhoea  being  a  less  prominent  symptom  than  vomiting.    The  poison 
appeared  to  exercise  a  profound  impression  upon  the  nervous  system, 
producing  tetanic  spasms,  and  convulsions.     An  arsenical  rash  was  a 
characteristic  of  the  severest  and  fatal  cases.    In  the  bodies  of  the  mother 
and  one  child  the  editor  detected  arsenic.    The  bodies  of  the  other  two 
children  were  not  examined  for  poison. 

Analysis. — Fowler's  solution  is  a  solution  of  arsenite  of  potash.  It  has 
the  odour  of  tincture  of  lavender,  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  has  an 
alkaline  reaction.  One  fluid  ounce  of  it  contains  four  grains  of  arsenious 
acid.  It  gives  at  once  a  green  precipitate  (copper  arsenite)  with  copper 
sulphate,  and  a  yellow  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate.  Acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  treated  with  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
it  yields  a  yellow  sulphide ;  and  when  boiled  with  this  acid  and  copper  a 
deposit  IS  obtained  which  readily  furnishes  octahedi-al  crystals  of  arsenious 
acid.  When  boiled  with  stannous  chloride  (see  p.  264),  metallic  arsenic  is 
deposited  as  a  brown  precipitate. 

Arsenite  of  Soda  is  as  poisonous  as  arsenite  of  potash.  In  Dec  1857 
three  hundred  and  forty  children  belonging  to  an  industrial  school  near 
London  were  poisoned  by  this  compound.  It  had  been  incautiously  used 
lor  cleansmg  a  steam-boiler,  and  had  thus  become  mixed  with  the  hot 
water  which  was  drawn  for  the  breakfasts  of  the  children.  The  dose  of 
arsemc  taken  by  each  child  was  about  one  grain.    All  recovered,  althouo-h 

TwC  to  hi.  h^  "^^"^  died  under  symptoms  of  acute  poisoning  by  arsenic, 
^Sclansi^gXl.  "        "^^^^         ^^^^^-^^  ^^^^ 

in  w^tr""  MixturpH?  °^  ^^^^^^^^1  compounds 

irslnte  of  S  or"  otfa^^,^^  ^''^  "      ^.^-fl-^g        P-t  of  the 
■Paper  soaked  in  tWrsoTution  air/'^?'  'T/ 

haps  this  is  the  safest  form  -i  whtt'  ' ^"^^  l^'  Po^somng  flies ;  and  per- 
A  case  of  poisoning  bTflv-watp.  ^  '^'^^       ^^^^  ^  P-Pose. 

arsenious  acid  destroyed  the  1'^^^  m  which  two  grains  and  a  half  of 
CMed.  Gaz.'  vol.  39  p  116%  ^^^^^     thirty-six  hours,  is  reported, 
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POISONING  BY  SCHEELE'S  GREEN. 


Green. — This  is  the  only  metallic  arsenite  which  is  met  with  in  commerce 
and  the  arts,  and  it  constitutes,  wholly  or  in  part,  a  great  variety  of  green 
pigments,  known  as  emerald  green  (aceto-arsenite  of  copper)  employed  for 
paper-hangings,  mineral  green,  Brunswick,  Schweinfurt,  or  Vienna  green. 
It  is  thus  found  in  the  form  of  oil-paint,  in  cakes  of  water-colours,  wafers, 
adhesive  envelopes,  or,  rarely,  spread  over  confectionery ;  and  lastly,  and 
most  abundantly,  in  various  kinds  of  green  decorative  papers  used  for 
covering  the  walls  of  rooms. 

Symptoms  and  effects. — Although  copper  arsenite  is  insoluble  in  water, 
it  is  sufficiently  soluble  in  the  acid  fluids  of  the  stomach  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  absorbents,  and  carried  as  a  poison  into  the  blood.    A  boy,  aged  three 
years,  swallowed  a  small  capsule  of  Scheele's  green,  used  as  a  pigment.  In 
half  an  hour  he  complained  of  violent  colic  :  there  was  frequent  vomiting, 
with  purging,  cold  sweats,  intense  thirst,  and  retraction  of  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen.    The  mouth  and  throat  were  stained  of  a  deep  green  colour. 
Hydrated  ferric  oxide  was  given :  in  about  an  hour  the  vomiting  ceased, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  thirst  and  pain  in  the  abdomen  abated.    The  next 
morning  the  child  was  well.    In  another  case  a  child,  a  year  old,  ate 
several  pieces  of  a  cake  of  copper  arsenite  used  for  colours.    There  was 
immediate  vomiting  of  a  liquid  containing  green-coloured  particles  of  the 
arsenite,  but  there  were  no  other  urgent  symptoms.    White  of  egg,  with 
sugared  water,  was  given.    After  a  short  time  the  child  became  pale  and 
complained  of  pain  in  the  abdomen:   the  pulse  was  frequent,  the  skm 
cold,  and  there  was  great  depression.    Copious  purging  followed,  soon  after 
which  the  child  recovered.    (Galtier,  vol.  1,  p.  636.)    In  the  cases  of  two 
children  poisoned  by  confectionery  coloured  with  this  substance,  the  chief 
symptom  was  incessant  vomiting  of  a  light  green-coloured  liquid,  re- 
sembling bile  diluted  with  water.    ('  Med.  Times,'  April  28,  1849,  p.  507). 
The  symptoms  were  described  as  severe,  although  the  quantity  of  poison 
swallowed  was  small.    Under  the  use  of  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  the 
children  recovered.     (See  also  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  Oct.  1850,  p.  218  ; 
'  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  43,  p.  304  ;  '  Edin.  Month.  Journ.'  July,  1851,  p.  1 ;  and 
'  Lancet,'  March  5,  1859,  p.  237.)    In  two  cases  in  1853,  a  small  quantity 
of   a  confectionery  ornament,   coloured  with   copper   arsenite,  proved 
fatal  to  two  children.     The  symptoms  and  appearances  were  those  of 
poisoning  by  arsenious  acid.     The  quantity  taken  could  not  have  been 
above  two  or  three  grains.    The  children  picked  up  the  ornament  in  the 
street  and  shared  it  between  them.    The  poison  was  spread  over  a  layer 
of  sugar. 

In  a  case  which  was  the  subject  of  a  criminal  trial,  this  substance  was 
proved  to  have  caused  the  death  of  a  gentleman  by  reason  of  its  having 
been  employed  to  give  a  rich  green  colour  to  some  blanc-mange  served  at  a 
public  dinner :— the  person  who  employed  it  considering  that  emerald  or 
mineral  green  was  nothing  more  than  an  extract  of  spinach,  a  substance 
from  which  the  green  pigment  used  in  confectionery  is  made.  It  led  to 
death  under  the  usual  symptoms,  and  the  parties  were  convicted  ot  man- 
slaughter  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  (Beg.  v.  Franhhn  and  MandaU, 
Northampton  Sum.  Ass.  1848.)  ,      ,  r 

Among  other  uses  of  this  noxious  compound,  it  has  been  employed  ror 
imparting  a  bright  green  colour  to  the  shelves  of  bakers'  and  greengrocers 
shops.  An  incident  which  occurred  to  the  author  will  show  that  food  may 
thus  acquire  an  arsenical  impregnation.  Several  loaves  of  bread  were 
supplied  to  him,  having  upon  the  undercrust  some  green-coloured  pigment 
which  on  analysis  turned  out  to  be  copper  arsenite,  containing  aoouc 
fifty  per  cent,  of  arsenic.  On  inquiry,  he  found  that  the  baker  had 
recently  painted  the  shelves  of  his  shop  with  this  pigment  and  the  hot 
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loaves  placed  upon  them  had  taken  off  a  portion  of  the  arsenical  paint. 
(*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  April,  1854,  p.  326.) 

Another  form  of  poisoning  by  this  substance  whicb  has  attracted 
some  attention,  is  where  the  green  pigment  exists  in  the  state  of  vapour 
or  fine  dust,  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  membrane  of  the  lungs  or  with, 
the  skin.  A  young  man,  after  having  been  engaged  for  nine  days  in 
printing  with  an  arsenical  green  pigment,  was  seized  with  irritation  and 
watery  discharge  from  the  nose,  swelling  of  the  lips  and  nostrils,  and 
headache.  The  next  day  lie  experienced  severe  colic,  and  great  muscular 
weakness :  but  these  symptoms  disappeared  in  about  eigbt  days.  It  is 
probable  that  in  this  case,  copper  arsenite  had  been  taken  into  the  body 
through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  in  the  state  of  fine  powder. 
According  to  Bouchardat  ('Ann.  de  Therap.'  1846,  p.  209),  the  work- 
men who  handle  the  emerald-green  in  making  wall-papers  are  subject 
to  serious  disorders  of  health.  They  sometimes  suffer  from  eruptions  of 
the  skin — one  of  the  local  effects  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  (see  'Assoc.  Med. 
Jour.'  1856,  Sept.  6,  p.  757,  and  Sept.  20,  p.  810),  with  oedema  (watery 
swelling)  of  the  face,  and  boils  frequently  forming  in  the  scrotum.  There 
is  irritation  with  discharge  of  fluid  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  and  abundant  salivation.  In  the  more  advanced  stage  there  are 
colicky  pains,  frequent  vomiting,  headache,  and  prostration  of  strength. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1847,  2,  56;  a  paper  by  Vernois,  1859,  2,  pp.  107,  319; 
Casper's  ' Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1859,  2,  p.  8;  and  'Jour,  de  Chim.'  1858, 
pp.  394,  397.) 

Wall-papers  covered  with  the  loosely-adhering  aceto-arsenite  of  copper 
were  formerly,  from  their  cheapness  as  well  as  their  brightness  of  colour, 
extensively  used  in  dwellings.  This  pigment  contains  fifty-nine  per  cent,  of 
arsenic,  and  from  some  of  these  papers  in  the  unglazed  state,  the  noxious 
material  may  be  easily  scraped  or  removed  by  friction.  A  square  foot  may 
yield  from  twenty-eight  to  seventy  grains  of  the  arsenical  compound,  and  in 
rooms  exposing  five  or  six  hundred  square  feet,  arsenic  is  thus  liable  to  be 
distributed  in  the  state  of  a  fine  dust  or  powder  through  the  air  of  a  room. 
This  poisonous  dust  has  been  detected  on  books,  picture-frames,  furniture, 
and  projecting  cornices  in  rooms  thus  papered.  Workmen  who  hang  tbese 
papers  or  who  strip  them  off  the  walls,  suffer  from  symptoms  referable 
only  to  the  action  of  arsenic.    (See  Husemann,  'Jahresber.  der  Toxicol.' 

hi'  ^""^  'Pliarm.  Jour.'  1870,  p.  218;  also  'Laucet,'  1870,  II. 
p.  355.)  One  of  the  author's  friends  who  had  his  library  papered  with 
an  arsenical  wall-paper,  suffered  severely  from  symptoms  of  arsenical 
poisoning,  which  came  on  after  he  had  been  occupied  in  dusting  bis  books, 
ine  dust  contained  a  well-marked  quantity  of  arsenic.  Roussin  has 
traced  the  means  by  which  this  insoluble  poison  finds  its  way  through 
rnibr  v"'  ^■  *^^%cii'cumstances  under  which  it  may  be  absorbed  by  the 
Riiffp^'^.v  JJ"*  ^'^^  "^^^^^  ^^^^^  V^oyed  fatal  in  1865,  the  workmen 
of  7  al«  1^  '""^  vomiting  and  colicky  pains.  The  skin  was  tinged 
fhaf  ^^^^''.^^^o^^'  and  arsenic  was  detected  in  the  soft  organs.  He  found 
a  result  ^^^^^"^  *°       absorbed  by  the  unbroken  skin,  when  as 

Xer  solvL7«^^rf  fi^^        l^f*  s^^face.    Alcohol  and 

favour  it.  nil         ^^^"^  ^'^^  ^«  poisonous  solid  would 

of  poisoninl  ThTch  he  ?S  P^P"''  ^^'^ 

cases  of  poilinTng  as  ^rl^^^^  -^.^        ''^^''''^  twenty-one 

which  were  covefk  with  ?h  Persons  inhabiting  rooms  the  walls  of 

proved  fatal     Thrr.r^  '  ^"^^'^  arsenical  pigment.    Some  of  these 

ra  fine  po;de?ordCt''Z'^  '^^^  ^^'^ 

t>  wuer  or  aust.    Arsenic  was  m  many  cases  detected  in  the  urine 
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of  the  patients.  (Horn's  '  Viertcljahrsschr.'  1868,  2,  96 ;  also  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1869,  1,  480.)  Delpech  has  piibiisbed  some  facts  which  show  that  similar 
symptoms  of  poisoning  have  arisen  from  a  person  occupying  a  room  filled 
with  stuffed  birds  and  animals,  in  the  preservation  of  which  an  arsenical 
compound  had  been  used.  Arsenic  was  found  in  the  dust  of  the  room  and 
on  the  furniture.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1870,  1,  314.) 

The  symptoms  produced  are  of  a  uniform  character,  showing  their 
origin  fi'om  a  common  cause.  They  are  as  follows : — dryness  and  irritation 
of  the  throat,  dry  cough,  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
eyes  and  nostrils,  languor,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  colicky 
pains,  numbness,  cramp,  irritability  of  the  bowels,  attended  with  mucous 
discharges,  great  prostration  of  strength,  sleeplessness,  a  feverish  con- 
dition, and  wasting  of  the  body.  These  symptoms  may  not  all  present 
themselves  in  any  one  case.  No  suspicion  of  the  cause  may  have  been 
entertained  until  all  ordinary  treatment  had  failed  to  impart  relief,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  paper  has  been  made.  The  connection  of  the  symptoms 
with  this  cause  appears  to  have  been  in  some  instances  clearly  established 
by  the  fact  that  after  the  removal  of  the  paper,  especially  from  bedrooms, 
the  symptoms  have  disappeared.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1871,  1,  p.  674.) 
It  is,  however,  proper  to  observe  that,  as  in  reference  to  the  manufacture 
of  white  lead,  comparatively  few  of  those  who  are  exposed  suffer  from 
symptoms  of  poisoning. 

Various  deaths  from  the  use  of  these  arsenical  papers  are  recorded ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  to  the  practice  of  covering  the  walls  of  sitting 
and  bedrooms  with  arsenic,  many  insidious  cases  of  illness  and  chronic 
disease  may  be  referred.    The  arsenical  compound  has  also  been  much  used 
for  colouring  artificial  flowers,  wreaths,  and  tarlatan  dresses.  Dressmakers 
occasionally  suffer  seriously  from  this  form  of  poisoning.    Two  women 
were  employed  to  make  some  green  tarlatan  into  ball-dresses.  They 
noticed  an  unpleasant  smell  and  taste,  and  their  eyes  were  affected  during 
the  performance  of  the  work.    The  symptoms  from  which  they  suffered 
were  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  congestion  of  the  conjunctivas,  and  copious 
secretion  of  tears.    The  one  most  affected  experienced  on  the  second  day 
salivation,  with  an  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth,  cramps  in  the  limbs, 
great  thirst,  restlessness,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.    These  symptoms 
lasted  in  one  patient  eight  and  in  the  other  fourteen  days.    Riedel,  who 
describes  these  cases,  suffered  severely  from  a  similar  train  of  symptoms 
for  several  days,  as  a  result  of  handling  the  poisoned  dresses  for  the 
purpose  of  analysis.    He  found  that  the  stuff  contained  thirteen  per  cent, 
of  its  weight  of  arsenic.    (Husemann,  '  Jahresber.  der  Toxicol.'  1871,  p. 
525  ;  1872,  p.  480.)    To  this  list  may  be  added  the  case  of  a  lady  (July, 
1872)  who  suffered  severely  from  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning,  by 
reason  of  her  having  worn,  on  one  occasion  only,  a  dress  of  this  descrip- 
tion.    Paper  used  for  adhesive  envelopes,  for  wrapping  confectionery, 
children's  food,  isinglass,  chocolate,  &c.,  is  also  occasionally  coloured  with 
arsenical  pigments. 

Analysis.— ¥oT  the  chemical  characters  of  Scheele's  Green,  see  page 
266.  The  pigment  called  Emerald  Green  is  a  mixture  of  copper 
acetate  and  arsenite.  The  colour  is  most  intense  even  by  candle-light. 
The  presence  of  arsenic  in  this  compound  may  be  easily  detected  by  the 
tests  for  arsenic  (pp.  263-269)  ;  but  the  following  is  a  simple  method, 
which  admits  of  speedy  application.  A  slip  of  the  suspected  paper  should 
be  soaked  in  a  moderately-strong  solution  of  ammonia.  Ihe  colour  is 
removed,  and  a  blue  amide  of  copper  is  formed  and  dissolved  in  a  tew 
minutes.  This  result  establishes  only  the  presence  of  a  compound  ot 
copper  soluble  in  ammonia.    If  the  ammonia  does  not  become  blue  there 
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is  no  copper  present :  if  it  does  become  blue,  a  crystal  of  silver  nitrate 
must  be  placed  in  a  white  saucer  and  a  small  portion  of  the  blue  liquid 
poured  over  it.  The  presence  of  arsenic  is  revealed  by  the  production  of 
yellow  silver  arsenite  over  the  surface  of  the  crystal  (page  266).  Another 
method  consists  in  adding  a  fragment  of  the  paper  to  boiling  stannous 
chloride,  acidulated  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid.  Metallic  arsenic  is 
precipitated  of  a  brown  colour.  A  small  portion  of  the  paper  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  23,  page  273, 
will  set  free  arsenic  in  the  form  of  arsenetted  hydrogen. 

Arsenic  Acid.  Alkaline  Arsenates. — Arsenic  acid  is  an  artificial 
product  much  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures.  Orfila  states  that  it  is  a 
more  powerful  poison  than  arsenious  acid,  but  he  does  not  adduce  any 
instance  in  support  of  this  opinion.  Maume,  on  the  contrary,  states  that 
it  is  less  poisonous  than  arsenious  acid.  No  case  of  poisoning  by  it  in  the 
human  subject  is  reported.  Glover  ascertained  that  four  grains  of  the 
acid,  dissolved  in  two  drachms  of  water,  and  introduced  into  the  stomach 
of  a  rabbit,  killed  the  animal  in  four  hours  with  the  symptoms  of  irritant 
poisoning,  and  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system.  ('  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Jour.'  vol.  58,  p.  121.) 

Arsenic  acid  is  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  magenta, 
rosaniline,  and  other  colours  from  aniline.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  colour  is  often  sent  into  the  market  contaminated  with  arsenic. 
Rieckher  has  found  from  one  to  seven  per  cent,  of  arsenic  acid  in  the  red 
colours  supplied  by  good  manufacturers,  and  frequently  arsenious  acid  was 
also  present.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1870,  1,  617.)  As  these  red 
compounds  are  used  for  giving  a  beautiful  red  colour  to  liqueurs,  syrups, 
raspberry  vinegar,  and  sugar  sweetmeats,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
accidents  may  occur  from  their  use.  They  are  rich  in  tint  and  of  great 
cheapness.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1870,  1,  pp.  46,  84.)  The  injurious 
effects  of  several  of  these  coal-tar  pigments  when  used  for  dyeing  socks 
and  gloves  have  been  ascribed  to  the  arsenic  contaminating  the  dyes. 

Analysis. — Arsenic  acid  is  a  white  noncrystalline  deliquescent  solid. 
1.  It  IS  not  entirely  volatilized  when  heated  on  platinum-foil  in  the  flame 
of  a  lamp.  2.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  highly  acid  solution. 
3.  It  IS  precipitated  of  a  brick-red  colour  by  silver  nitrate  or  ammonio- 
nitra,te.  In  these  characters  it  differs  from  arsenious  acid.  4.  It  yields 
readily  an  arsenical  sublimate  when  heated  with  charcoal.  5.  It  yields 
deposits  by  Reiusch's  process  (page  267),  but  less  readily  than  arsenious  acid, 
ui,  u ''^^"^^^^  °^  potash  and  soda  must  be  regarded  as-active  poisons, 
although  there  are  but  few  instances  on  record  in  which  life  has  been 
destroyed  by  them.  The  tests  are  the  same  as  for  arsenic  acid.  Arsenic 
acid  and  the  arsenates  yield  a  brown  deposit  of  metallic  arsenic  when  added 
to  a  boiiing  solution  of  stannous  chloride  (see  page  264).  A  coarse  sort  of 
mouing-paper,  soaked  in  a  solution  of  arsenate  of  potash,  is  extensively 
r  ""^^^^  of  'Pa:^ner  Moure:    It  has  been 

,\  W         ""^P^^^^^ted  that  the  substance  with  which  it  is  impregnated, 

d'H;g.^r867r29^^^^ 

arsenic  "^owT'^r  ^P^^^^^^^s  OF  Arsenic.  ORPiMENT.-Orpiment,  or  yellow 
t'on  of  ar^.  m  properties  to  the  presence  of  a  variable  proper- 

cent  of  its        \r^r^^^°^^times  amounting  to  as  much  as  thirty  per 

rni t  :^ucretXyld\it^ar-"^*'- l^^^^i ^^^^  ^'p^- 

and  even  in  the  colouring  of  /  '  P^"^*^^°g'  ^jeing,  paper-stammg, 
not  often  nJd  ««  «  1°^^  ^"^^  sweetmeats  for  children,  but  is 

W  the  usn^^^^^  December,  1859,  six  persons  suffered 

&om  the  usual  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  ^wing  to  their  having 
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oaten  Bath  huns.  It  was  found  that  a  confectioner  at  Clifton  bad  used, 
as  he  supposed,  chrome  yellow  (lead  chromate),  to  give  the  buns  a  rich 
yellow  colour,  and  make  them  saleable;  but  the  druggist  to  whom  he 
applied  had  ignorantly  supplied  him  with  orpiment.  This  wholesale  system 
of  poisoning  is  one  of  the  attendant  evils  of  adulterating  articles  of  food. 
The  Bradford  lozenge  cases  (Nov.  1858)  furnish  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  impunity  attendant  upon  acts  of  this  kind,  A  confectioner,  intending 
to  adulterate  lozenges  with  plaster  of  Paris,  mixed  with  them  a  quantity 
of  white  arsenic  which  had  been  supplied  to  him  through  mistake  for  the 
plaster.  More  than  200  persons  partook  of  these  poisoned  lozenges,  and 
suffered  the  usual  effects.  Seventeen  persons  died :  twelve  from  acute 
poisoning,  and  five  from  the  secondaiy  effects.  A  trial  took  place,  but 
the  law  could  not  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  act  upon  any  person. 
Orpiment  mixed  with  lime  is  extensively  used  in  the  process  of  felmonger- 
ing,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  wool  of  the  sheep  from  the  hide. 
The  editor  has  seen  severe  injuries  result  from  the  mixture  coming 
accidentally  into  contact  with  the  skiu  of  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 

Sym.ptoms  and  Appearances. — Orpiment  produces  symptoms  and  appear- 
ances similar  to  those  caused  by  arsenious  acid;  but  the  dose  required  to 
destroy  life  varies  according  to  the  proportion  of  arsenious  acid  with  which 
it  happens  to  be  mixed.  This  is  not  a  common  form  of  poisoning ;  the 
yellow  colour  of  the  poison  would  lead  to  suspicion :  but  by  reason  of 
this  colour,  orpiment  may  be  given  or  taken  by  mistake  for  mustard  or 
turmeric.  In  one  case,  two  persons  partook  of  some  porridge,  in  which 
orpiment  had  been  put  by  mistake  for  turmeric.  They  suffered  from 
continual  vomiting,  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  collapse.  One,  an 
old  man,  died  in  twenty-two  hours;  the  other,  a  boy,  recovered.  On 
inspection,  there  was  violent  inflammation  of  the  gullet  and  stomach,  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  latter  being  softened  and  thickened.  There  was  a 
sphacelated  spot,  one  inch  in  diameter,  in  the  gullet;  and  another  m  the 
stomach,  three  inches  in  extent.  (Wharton  and  Stille,  '  Med.  J ur.'  p.  434.) 
According  to  Chevers  ('Med.  Jur.  for  India,'  p.  74),  orpiment  is  much 
used  in  India  both  as  a  medicine  and  as  a  poison.  He  refers  to  eight 
instances  in  which  this  poison  was  found,  either  in  food,  or  in  the  stomachs 
of  persons  who  had  died  under  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning.  Orpiment 
and  realgar  (another  sulphide  of  arsenic)  are  sold  openly  in  India  and 
are  used  as  depilatories.  Orpiment  has  been  known  to  cause  death  by 
external  application  as  a  depilatory  (see  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1834,  459). 

Analysis.— The  powdered  sulphide  yields  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  on 
boiling  it  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  readily  gives  the 
well-known  sublimates  of  metallic  arsenic,  both  with  soda-flux  and  potassium 
ferrocyanide  (see  p.  264).  Orga7dc  mixtures.— The  sulphide  being  in- 
soluble  in  water,  it  is  in  general  easily  separated  mechanically,  by  allowing 
the  matters  mixed  with  it  to  become  dry  upon  bibulous  paper,  it  it  cannot 
be  separated  mechanically,  the  organic  matter  suspected  to  contain  it 
should  be  dried  and  evaporated  to  dryness  with  strong  nitnc  acid  until  it 
is  destroyed.  Any  arsenic  will  then  be  found  under  the  form  of  arsenic 
acid,  soluble  in  water  (see  p.  283).  .  ■, 

In  Beg.  v.  Sturt  (Lewes  Lent  Ass.  1863),  a  novel  question  arose  re- 
BDCcting  this  compound.  There  was  some  reason  to  believe  that  tne 
deceased  woman  had  died  from  the  effects  of  arsenic  administered  in  con- 
fectionery. White  arsenic  was  found  in  the  stomach,  and  a  question  was 
Dut  by  the  iudge,  as  well  as  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  whether  the 
KioneJ  mfght  not  have  us'ed  yellow  arsenic  by  mistake  -  o^d- ^^^^^^^^ 
a  colour  and  this  yellow  arsenic  have  been  converted  m  the  deceased  s 
Ldy  ^trnty-fou/hours  into  white.    It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that 
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the  yellow  colour  is  an  essential  character  of  orpiment.  White  may  be 
converted  into  yellow  arsenic  in  the  dead  body,  but  yellow  cannot  be  spon- 
taneously changed  into  white  arsenic. 

Chloride  of  Arsenic. — This  is  an  official  solution  of  arsenic  in  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  contains  four  grains  of  arsenious  acid  in  one  fluid 
ounce,  which  is  equal  to  half  a  grain  to  a  fluid  drachm.  It  is  a  highly 
poisonous  preparation,  and  by  a  case  in  Guy's  Hospital  in  May,  1857,  this 
statement  is  confirmed.  A  woman  took  three  doses  in  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  quantity  of  arsenic  thus  taken  was  not  more  than  the 
tenth  part  of  a  grain,  and  yet  the  symptoms  which  followed  were  of  a 
severe  kind,  resembling  those  of  chronic  poisoning.  These  were  constriction 
of  the  throat,  pain  and  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  tingling  and 
numbness  of  the  hands  and  feet,  loss  of  muscular  power,  and  a  feeling  of 
extreme  depression.  The  medicine  (a  poison)  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
patient  slowly  recovered.  It  seems  that  she  had  not  taken  arsenic 
previously,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  peculiar 
susceptibility  to  the  effects  of  arsenic.  The  quantity  taken  was  very 
small  to  produce  such  alarming  effects.  The  usual  medicinal  dose  of  this 
solution  is  from  three  to  ten  minims. 

Analysis. — This  compound  is  obtained  in  the  separation  of  arsenic  from 
organic  solids  by  distillation  (see  page  270).  It  may  be  tested  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  Marsh  and  of  Reinsch,  as  there  described.  When  boiled  with 
stannous  chloride,  it  is  decomposed,  and  metallic  arsenic  of  a  brown-black 
colour  is  deposited. 

Arsbnetted  or  Akseniuretted  Hydrogen. — This  is  a  gaseous  poison 
of  arsenic,  producing,  when  respired  in  small  quantity,  very  serious  efffecta 
upon  the  system.  It  has  already  occasioned  death  in  several  instances, 
(See  'On  Poisons;'  'Ghem.  News,'  Dec.  26,  1863,  p.  307:  'Jahresber. 
der  Toxicol.' 1871,  p.  522.) 


CHAPTER  21. 

poisoning  by  mercury — corrosive  sublimate — symptoms — chronic  POISONINa 
— FATAL  DOSE — APPEARANCES  AFTER  DEATH — PERIOD  AT  WHICH  DEATH  TAKES- 
PLACE — CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS — PROCESS  FOR  MERCURY  IN  ORGANIC  LIQUIDS  

WHITE  AND  RED  PRECIPITATES — OTHER  MERCURIAL  COMPOUNDS. 

Metallic  Mercury  is  not  usually  regarded  as  a  poison.  A  large  quantity 
ot  It  in  the  fluid  state  may  often  be  swallowed  without  affectincr  health  or 
without  causing  more  uneasiness  than  that  which  may  arise  from  its  cr^at 
TonfH  -n  ^f^' ^°y«^f '  ^^en  swallowed,  produce  salivation  and  the  Sther 
constitutional  effects  of  mercury.  It  rapidly  passes  through  the  bowels 
to  tt  T"^"^  ^^'"^^^"^  swallowed  in  a  state  of  vapour,  or  if  apSd' 
n  whi  h  "^'tr^'  ?  "  ^'^'^     ^^^'^  mechanical 

be  Ibsorbed^  '^'^^  susceptible  of  oxidation,  it  is  liable  ta 

are  prS  poisonous  action  on  the  body.    The  effects 

motions  of^ the  ?       ^  salivation,  by  trembling  and  involuntary 

rrro^casionanvTp  '  ^^PP^tite,  and  emaciation.  These  symptoms 
Sposed  Hhe  inSf- 7'^^'^  ^^^^h  they  are 

ZlZve  not  so  f reo  w      ^''"'^^^  ^^P^^^^'    ^^^^^     mevouv\^\  poison- 

and  Wales  in  th^^^ra  TsBo's:;'  TT'f  ^'^^-^ 
recorded.  '  ^^^"^  ^^0°^  mercurial  poison  were 

Bluejpill  and  mercurial  ointment  are  preparations  in  which  mercury  is 
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finely  divided,  and  probably,  as  in  tbe  mixture  of  mercury  and  chalk,  more 
or  lesa  oxidized     A  woman  is  reported  to  have  died  from  taking  excessive 
doses  of  blue  pill  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1863,  1,  p.  446).    Blue  or 
mercurial  ointment,  which  contains  nearly  half  its  weight  of  mercury,  has 
attracted  attention  by  reason  of  its  poisonous  effects  on  cattle.     it  is 
emnlovedfor  the  purpose  of  dressing  sheep,  in  place  of  arsenic,  and  twenty- 
five  tons  of  this  ointment  were  sold  in  one  year  by  a  druggist  in  Boston, 
chiefly  to  farmers.     Sheep  poisoned  with  mercury  ointment  have  been 
sent  for  sale  to  the  dead-meat  markets  in  London.     This  is  an  un- 
suspected source  of  noxious  food  to  human  beings.        ^  .-.1 
Mercury  with  chalk  is  commonly  regarded  as  an  innocent  medicinal 
compound  of  the  metal ;  but  if  long  kept  and  exposed  to  light  a  portion  of 
jrmercury  passes  to  the  highest  state  of  oxidation,  and  thus  produces  a 
poisonous  eft'ect  upon  the  system.     This  may  account  for  the  severe 
Lmptoms  which  have  sometimes  resulted  from  this  preparation  m  me- 
dSal  doses.    Duncan  and  Seely  state  that  in  one  specimen  wh-h  shouM 
have  contained  37-5  parts  of  metallic  mercury,  4-05  parts  had  become 
converted  into  black  mercurous  oxide,  and  22-25  parts  into  red  mercuric 

CORROSIYE  SUBLIMATE.-This  substance  has  received  a  variety  of  cW 
v^OKKUbivii.  various  times  called  Oxymuriate,  Chloride, 

bIi~  M  rct  o  and  Perckloride  of  Mercury     To  prevent 

fny  Slion  from  scientific  chemical  nomenclature,  the  old  and  popular 
Zme  oiTorrosive  Sublimate,  expressing  the  principal  P^^f  ^^^^^f  ^^^^^ 
T!    L  riprP  retained     It  is  commonly  seen  under  the  form  of  heavy 
^'S  :;  ™sTe::*ora  white  crystaUine^powder         ^^^^^    P"-*  ^ 

come  on  r^^'f^f'^i^^J^Xe  tlere  is  perceived  a  strong  metallic  taste 

region  of  the  stomacn,  wui^  ^t,.ii„  absent  There  is  nausea,  with 
abdomen  J^^^^s  rfngy  mlsst  o^^^  -ucns,  mixed  with 

frequent  vom  t  ng  of  ^^'™K^„(„..  p„rcing.  The  countenance  is 
Wood    and  -  toUowed  by  P™  »se  P^" 

^xTe In,::  i:t:,rfrp%nd  irregular,  and  i™ely  perceptible 

rS:oiard%E;  tfe  resp^r^^^^^^^^^^^^  »d.a.eath 
shrivelled—the  Skin  com  ai  convulsions,  or  general  insensibility. 

is  commonly  P-.^^J^,^^/ Jj^^,^^^  arf  swollen  and  some- 

The  external  parts  ot  the  mouta,  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

times  present  an  appearance  as      the  cavity  ^^^^^^^      ^^^^  .^^ 

solution  been' frequently  noticed  among  the  symptoms.  It 

the  urine  has  also  ^e^^/^;'!  /  T^oisonins  by  this  substance:  the 
existed  in  a  well-marked   case   of  P^  ^"^^^^^^^^^^^  the  whole  of 

paj^enUiy^^^  This  sym'ptom  was  ob- 
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served  in  a  case  reported  by  Wegeler  (Casper's  '  Woclienschrift,'  Jan,  1846 
p.  30),  in  which  a  youth,  ait.  17,  swallowed  three  drachms  of  this  poison, 
and  died  on  the  sixth  day.  During  the  last  three  days,  no  urine  was 
secreted.  The  case  was  otherwise  remarkable  from  the  fact,  that  no  pain 
was  experienced  on  pressure  of  the  abdomen,  and  that  the  pulse  underwent 
no  change  until  shortly  before  death.  In  another  case,  in  which  twenty 
grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  solution  were  swallowed,  suppression  of 
urine  and  salivation  came  on  on  the  third  day,  and  the  patient  died  on 
the  ninth  day.  ('Lancet,'  Dec.  13  and  27,  1845,  pp.  650,  698.)  In 
another  case  the  quantity  of  urine  secreted  was  small,  and  it  produced  a 
scalding  pain  when  voided.  (' Prov.  Med.  Jour.'  Nov.  18,  1843,  p.  126.) 
In  this  instance  there  was  no  purging. 

The  external  application  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  tumours  or  ulcers 
may  destroy  life  with  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  acute  mercurial  poisoning. 
At  the  Winchester  Lent  Assizes,  1859  {Eeg.  v.  Crooh),  a  quack  was  con- 
victed of  manslaughter  by  applying  corrosive  sublimate  in  powder  to  a 
cancerous  tumour  in  the  face  of  deceased.    The  man  suffered  from  the 
usual  symptoms.    After  death  the  bowels  were  found  extensively  inflamed 
and  ulcerated.    Corrosive  sublimate  was  detected  in  the  diseased  part.  A 
girl,  ffit.  9,  died  from  the  effects  of  this  poison,  locally  applied  to  the  scalp 
for  the  treatment  of  ringworm.    The  liquid  appHed  was  alcohol  containing 
eigaty  grams  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  the  ounce.    She  suffered  from  mer- 
curial poisoning  in  a  severe  form,  and  died  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  appli- 
cation.   (See  'Pharm.  Jour.'  Sept.  9,  1871,  p.  216;  'Lancet,'  1871  II 
473  ;  and  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1871,  II.  353.)      No  idiosyncras'y  is 
required  to  account  for  death  under  such  circumstances.   In  the  first  edition 
of  the  authors  work  on  Poisons  (1848),  p.  394,  fatal  cases  are  related  of 
poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate  through  the  unbroken  skin.    Two  brothers 
thus  lost  their  hves,  the  one  dying  on  the  fifth  and  the  other  on  the  eleventh 
day.    borne  persons  exhibit  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  towards  mercurial  pre- 
parations.   In  1881,  the  editor  was  consulted  respecting  a  lady  whose  life 
was  brought  into  jeopardy  by  the  administration  of  one  dose  of  l-32nd  of 
a  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate.    There  were  the  symptoms  of  severe  irritant 
poisoning  and  collapse  followed  by  salivation.   It  was  clearly  demonstrated 

thCrsSfd  ^^^^  «^  medicine  contained  only 

tne  i-dZnd  ot  a  gram  of  the  poison. 

,     This  poison  differs  from  arsenic  ;  1,  in  having  a  well-marked  taste  •  2 
in  producing  violent  symptoms  in  a  few  minutes  ;  and  3,^n  the  fact  thai 
the  evacuations  are  more  frequently  mixed  with  blood      The  symp^^^^^^ 

Tow  if\:Td"l  -semble^thot  o 

tho  e  of  atsen^^^^^^^  survive  several  days,  they  are  more  like 

blood  beLTvt7f;;;u^^^^^^^^  —  with 

poisoli^rtlktTn^S^^^^^^^^  -edified  when  the 

are  colicky  pZ   wUh  Ltl?         ^^^^  ^^^^      weeks.  There 

The  salivJrrgTanTs  t^^^^^^  vomiting,  general  uneasiness,  and  depression, 
are  red  and^swollen  ^nr-r  ^^^r'^^/J^  painful;  the  tongue  and  gums 
A  deep  blue  iTe  somew^fTr  ^T^^^'  ^«  ^^^^^  «f  ^^^^  b'-eath. 

times LndaroLdThe  ea,^^^^^^^  °^''^Tp\^  PP^«°^"^^  ^y  lead,  is  some- 
of  swallowing  and  breath^'  TK  ^•'°^'\.T^"  P^*^^"<^  experiences  difficulty 
looseness  of  the  bowels  u      jo^^^itutional  effects  are  indicated  by 

general  trembling  or  conv  il,?  ^  breathing,  spitting  of  blood,  cough, 
slow  fever  and  emaciation  undir  wh 'wr^'  P^^^^'  with 

marked  effects  of  slow  or'  chro  •  P^^'^''*^  «^  most 

salivation,  or  ptyalism  inrHnnf^^^u  P°^^.°"^"f?  by  mercurial  preparations  is 
P  jaiism,  indicated  by  an  increased  flow  of  saliva.    This  is  by 
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no  means  a  necessary  symptom  in  cases  of  acute  poisoning  by  corrosive 
sublimate,  but  it  not  unfrequently  shows  itself  about  the  second  or  third  day. 
In  some  instances  the  patient  dies  too  rapidly  for  this  effect  to  follow  ;  but 
even  when  he  survives  some  days,  salivation  is  not  always  observed.  In 
placing  reliance  upon  this  symptom,  it  must  be  remembered  that  salivation 
may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes  irrespective  of  the  use  of  mercury.  An- 
other result  is  the  peculiar  mercurial  erethism,  as  it  is  termed,  or  affection 
of  the  nervous  system.    There  is  great  mental  excitability  of  the  patient  to 
external  impressions.    An  unusual  word  disturbs  him  ;  and  the  question  of 
the  physician  may  cause  him  to  grow  pale,  stammer,  and  become  profoundly 
agitated.    He  is  anxious  without  reason,  sleepless,  and  disturbed  by  dreams. 
This  condition  after  a  variable  period  passes  into  the  stage  of  mercurial 
tremor,  or  '  trembles  '  as  it  is  vulgarly  termed.    The  tremor  begins  in 
the  tongue,  face,  and  arms,  as  a  slight  quivering,  especially  noticeable  when 
the  patient  speaks  ;  and  it  increases  till  convulsive  twitchings  are  produced, 
extending  over  the  whole  body,  and  sometimes  rendering  locomotion  im- 
possible.   The  tremor  disappears  during  sleep;  and  is  increased  by  the 
slightest  attempt  at  voluntary  effort,  or  by  mental  emotion  of  any  kind.  If 
the  patient  be  requested  to  hold  out  his  hand  or  to  protrude  the  tongue, 
these  acts  are  done  in  a  jerky  manner;  and  attempts  to  walk  result  in  the 
most  grotesque  contortions.     As  mercury  may  be  easily  detected  in  the 
saliva  by  a  process  described  below,  the  discovery  of  the  metal  in  this  fluid 
will  show  the  real  cause  of  the  salivation  (see  page  294). 

Appearances  after  death. — These,  as  in  the  case  of  arsenic,  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  stomach  and  bowels.    Corrosive  sublinaate,  however,  affects 
also  both  the  mouth  and  throat ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  softened,  of  a  white 
or  blueish  grey  colour,  and  sometimes  inflamed ;  that  which  lines  the  gullet 
is  similarly  affected,  and  partly  corroded  and  softened.    The  mucous  mem- 
brane  of  the  stomach  is  more  or  less  inflamed,  sometimes  in  patches ;  and 
there  are  masses  of  black  extravasated  blood  found  beneath  it.  Occasion- 
allv  it  has  a  slate-grey  colour,  and  the  raucous  coat  beneath  may  be  found 
reddened     A  case  occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital,  in  which  the  mucous  mem- 
brane was  simply  inflamed  :  it  much  resembled  the  condition  presented  m 
cases  of  arsenical  poisoning.    The  coats  of  the  stomach  are  sometimes  cor- 
roded and  so  much  softened  that  they  cannot  be  removed  from  the  body 
without  laceration.    Similar  appearances  have  been  met  with  in  the  small 
and  large  intestines,  especially  in  the  caecum.    In  a  case  in  which  twenty 
grains  were  taken  (see  p.  287),  and  death  occurred  on  the  ninth  day,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  softened,  but  there  were  no  well- 
marked  appearances  of  the  action  of  the  poison  on  this  organ.    The  c^cum 
had  been  the  seat  of  violent  inflammation,  the  whole  surface  bemg  of  a 
deep  black-red  colour,  and  there  were  patches  of  sloughing  m  the  coats. 
C  Lancet,'  Dec.  27,  1845,  p.  700.)     In  a  case  m  which  a  man  died  forty 
hours  aft;r  having  swallowed  one  hundred  and  twenty  grams  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  powder,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  duodenum 
UBoer  portion  of  the  ileum,  and  parts  of  the  large  intestines  were  found  of 
a  brio-ht  red  colour.    This  appearance  was  most  marked  at  the  crecum  and 
sigSoid  flexure  of  the  colon.    The  local  action  of  the  poison  on  the  moiith 
andThroat  was  in  this  instance  considerable.    (  Bdm.  Month.  Journ.  Dec 
n   532  )      Perforation  of  the  stomach  is  rare  as  an  effect  of  this 
•      ^'fViPrP  is  perhaps,  only  one  case  on  record.    Appearances  like  those 
?ust"descS  -en  in  the  alimentary  canal,  not  only  where  the 

3ust  fatally  in  a  few  hours,  but  where  it  has  been  pro- 

r%pd  for  sTx  ^'bt  and^ven  eleven  days.  (Chaussier,  '  Recueil  des 
tracted  for  six  ei      ,  ^  who  swallowed,  by 

^sZCl^^ty  i^^^^  of  the  poison  in  solution,  and  who  died  on  the 
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twelfth  day,  the  stomach  was  found  empty,  and  the  mucous  membrane  was 
of  a  dull,  dark-red  colour,  chiefly  about  the  smaller  curvature.  This 
organ  was  softened,  and  near  the  intestinal  end  was  grey,  pulpy,  and 
gangrenous.  In  the  gullet,  the  lining  membrane  appeared  to  have  been 
stripped  off  in  shreds.  The  intestines  were  in  a  state  of  intense  inflamma- 
tion, passing  into  gangrene.  The  other  viscera  presented  no  particular 
appearance.  In  this  case  the  symptoms  were  manifested  in  a  few  minutes  : 
there  was  a  burning  pain  extending  down  the  gullet  to  the  stomach' 
described  as  if  the  parts  were  on  fire ;  there  was  no  mark  of  corrosion  in 
the  mouth;  there  was  a  sensation  as  if  the  throat  were  'grown  up:' 
and  there  was  blood  in  the  vomited  matters  as  well  as  in  the  evacuations. 
There  was  no  salivation  at  any  period.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Eeb.  1859* 
p.  210.)  .  '  ' 

Quantity  required  to  destroy  lifb.— The  smallest  doses  which  have  destroyed 
life  are  tioo  and  three  grains  respectively.  These  were  the  cases  of  children  • 
the  quantities  were  accurately  determined  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
made  up  by  mistake  for  calomel,  which  it  was  intended  to  prescribe. 
(  Lancet  1845  p.  297.)  It  is  probable  that,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances,  from  three  to  five  grains,  or  even  less,  would  destroy  an  adult. 
Persons  who  had  taken  large  doses  have  been  known  to  recover  when  reme- 
dies were  timely  administered,  or  early  vomiting  was  produced  ('Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.  Feb.  1860,  p.  162)  ;  and  sometimes  recovery  has  been 
wrongly  attributed  to  the  remedy.  A  man  swallowed  eighty  grains  of 
corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  whisky  and  water.    In  ten  minutes  violent 

rrnt'^f  ^  ^^^^^^^        ^^Ik  was  first  given,  and 

in  about  twenty-five  minutes,  gold-leaf  with  reduced  iron  mfde  into  a 

cll^viheZlZ7h"n7f"  if  previously  administered  in  o.der  to 

Clear  the  stomach  of  any  albumen  or  mucus.    Vomitinrr  recurred  with 
ess  violence,  the  matters  being  mixed  with  gold-leaf.    On  the  next  dav 

TeZeZT  "r'/nn"f       m'.       -^^^^            '^^^  man  ^erfeetty 

™  attrLtld  ?n  ti'^'^^'^-/"-   "^P-            P-  The  Recovery 

the  mett  t  d  .     f        ^  evidence  that 

lirn.f           .1    ^''^''^^^  ''''^                 decomposing  the  corrosive  sub- 

ad^ti^trTtion  ofX^'^^^         P^'^'"^^^        ^^'^-^-^  reiected  after  the 
1.1       I  ^  antidote  were  apparently  unchanged     The  recoverv 
was,^doubtless,  due  to  the  early  vomiting,  an'd  the  fr^  use  of  Xme^ 

mon!;1t?nfTomttf  fi^  T  ^  -m- 

or  later  th.;    Z    tI^I^'^^I'  \  ^.'^^  ^^'^^^  ^^J  take  place  much  sooner 

poison  take^was  not  ascPrf« In  T?^^  ^"^"tity  of 

('  On  Poisons  '  CoH  sr^'^Tn  !  '  ^''^     ^^^^  lalfaAour 

I860,  vol.  1,  p.  "958,  al^^^Jt^^^t^oTw'  6?  to^8;^'^"-  'V'' 
sublimate,  did  not  die  until  thp  Zoin-T/       ^     ?       ^''^'"^  corrosive 
complaint  of  pain  in  thf^ntlpf      (    '^"l  .9^       ^^^^        t^ere  was  no 
second  dav.a^d  ;v,:  r:..?,  '^'^\°^"^°'^a«^5  the  throat  was  painful  on  the 

the  eighth  day  the  mrhld  Zt  ^""^f  "^''^  ^^'^  ^^^^^  day.  On 

weake?,  and  did  on  the  telft^f  d?^  ^t'''°^'''^'  ^'^^^^^^J  became 

a  large  dose  of  coi^osive In W     ^f*  "^'^  ('Lancet,'  Feb.  1,  1862), 

hours  and  a  quarter    Tr,  1^1  ^^^^^s)  caused  death  in  three 

of  corrosive  sublimate  caused  H        "  "'''."'''''^ 

was  taken  in  solution.  ^^^^  =       both  cases  the  poison 

In  the  above  '  Lancet ' 
the  poison  {a  quarts-  of  an  ounceW  if        T.fJ^^'^'^        pennyworth  Of 
he  was  on  the  bed  in  a  state  nf  ^     /  ^^en  seen,  soon  afterwards 

and  covered  with  a  cold  clamm.^'"''''  .P^^^^^^ation  ;  his  skin  was.  blanched' 
VOL.  I.  '^^"^^y  perspiration ;  he  vomited  a  thick,  stringy] 
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glairy  substance.  There  was  intense  pain  over  the  abdomen,  and  great 
purging  with  discharge  of  blood  :  the  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible,  the 
tongue  and  the  interior  of  the  mouth  were  perfectly  white  from  the' local 
action  of  the  poison.  White  of  egg  was  given  freely,  and  a  mustard 
poultice  applied  to  the  abdomen.  At  one  o'clock  he  was  more  depressed. 
At  a  quarter  past  two  he  expired.  An  inspection  was  made  twenty-four 
hours  after  death.  The  external  coat  of  the  stomach  was  of  a  deep  red 
colour.  The  mucous  membrane  internally  had  the  appearance  of  a  piece 
of  dark  crimson  velvet,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  blood  extravasated. 
The  intestines  here  and  there  were  reddened.  The  large  omentum  for 
about  an  inch  from  the  stomach  was  of  a  deep  crimson  hue.  The  other 
organs  were  healthy. 

In  the  other  case,  in  which  five  grains  of  the  poison,  dissolved  in 
vinegar,  were  swallowed  by  a  man,  set.  25,  the  following  symptoms  were 
observed.  Immediately  after  swallowing  it,  he  felt  a  burnmg  heat  m 
his  throat,  and  vomited  freely.  In  two  hours,  there  was  great  pain  m  the 
abdomen,  he  passed  blood  in  his  evacuations,  and  brought  up  a  thick 
yellow  frothy  matter,  tinged  with  blood.  There  was  suppression  of  urine. 
He  died  on  the  sixth  day.  On  inspection,  the  gullet  presented  marks  of 
the  local  action  of  the  poison.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was 
reddened,  and  throughout  minutely  injected.  There  was  no  appearance 
of  corrosion.  The  small  intestines  at  their  lower  part,  as  well  as  the 
large  intestines,  were  deeply  injected.  The  csecum  was  but  slightly 
affected.  Seven  ounces  of  the  liver,  and  one-half  of  the  stomach, 
yielded  only  minute  traces  of  mercury.  The  greater  part  of  the  poison 
had  been  discharged  by  vomiting  or  by  elimination  during  the  six  days 
which  the  patient  survived.  Thus  in  spite  of  the  removal  of  the  poison 
from  the  stomach,  the  case  may  prove  fatal.  Bade  reported  a  case 
in  which  a  man  swallowed  a  lamp  of  corrosive  sublimate:  it  was  ejected 
from  his  stomach  in  about  an  hour.  It  was  then  smooth  on  the  surface 
and  weighed  about  one  drachm.  The  usual  symptoms  of  mercurial 
poisonini  followed,  with  suppression  of  urine.  There  was  slight  salivation 
^  °  on  the  fifth  day,  and  the  man  died  on  the 

eighth  day.  Mercury  was  found  m  the  bver. 
(' Lancet,' 1870,  1,  p.  303.)  . 

Chemical  Analysis.— Corrosive  sublimate  is 
usually  seen  as  a  solid  in  heavy  crystals,  or 
in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  powder. 
1  When  the  powder  is  heated  on  platmum- 
foil  it  melts,  and  is  volatihzed  in  a  white 
vapour  without  leaving  any  residue.  2.  When 
heated  in  a  close  tube,  it  melts  and  forms  a 
sublimate,  consisting  of  prismatic  crystals  m 
stellated  groups.  3.  The  powder  is  changed 
in  colour  by  the  following  reagents:  potassium 
iodide  produces  a  bright  scarlet,  potash  a 
yellow,  and  ammonium  sulphide  a  black 
■mass  ;  ammonia  does  not  alter  its  colour. 
4  The  mercury  and  chlorine  may  be  discovered  by  one  process,  ^x 
Til  Sfwlfh  four  TDarts  of  dried  sodium  carbonate  (obtamed  by  mcine- 
the  powder  with  tour  par  s  ot  a  reduction-tube  fuses  and 


Fig.  23. 


Stellated  crystals  obtained  by  sublim- 
ing corrosive  sublimate,  magnified 
30  diameters. 
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pitate  of  silver  chloride,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  will  be  at  once  produced. 
The  solid  is  thus  proved  to  contain  both  mercury  and  chlorine,  and  the 
only  compound  of  these  elements  soluble  in  water  is  corrosive  sublimate. 
Corrosive  sublimate  is  dissolved  by  water  and  alcohol.  A  few  drops  of 
the  aqueous  solution  evaporated  on  a  glass-slide  yield  slender  opaque 


Fig.  24. 


Fig.  25. 


Prismatic  crystals  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate from  solution  in  water,  mag- 
nified 30  diameters. 


Crystals  of  corrosive  sublimate  from'  a 
solution  in  alcohol,  magnified  80  dia- 
meters. 


Fig.  26. 


Fig.  27. 


silky  prisms  (6g.  24).  The  crystals  obtained  from  the  alcoholic  solution 
are  larger  and  better  defined  (fig.  25).  When  a  weak  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  is  dropped  on  them,  they  acquire  a  bright  scarlet  colour.  These 
characters,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  minutest  crystal  and  only  one 
drop  of  solution,  prove  that  the  body  dissolved  in  water  is  corrosive 
sublimate  :  it  is  thus  distinguished  from 
every  other  mineral  poison,  and  all  other 
substances  whatever.  1,  Stannous  chlo- 
ride added  to  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  produces  a  dark  grey  precipi- 
tate which,  after  it  has  been  boiled,  is 
resolved  into  globules  of  metallic  mer- 
cury easily  separable  by  filtration.  The 
chloride  should  be  strong  and  mixed 
with  its  volume  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid.  If  while  boiling  the  mercurial 
compound  is  added  to  it,  there  is  an 
immediate  precipitation  of  metallic  mer- 
cury. The  same  result  is  obtained  with 
of  mercury  excepting 
the  sulphide.  2.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  ammonium  sulphide  produce,  at  first 
a  yellow,  and  then  a  black  sulphide,  not 

^^l-^i-  or  diluted  acids.     3.  If  the  liquid  is  acidulated,  and 
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Mercury  sublimed  in  globules,  from  cor- 
o.,  sublimate,  in  a  reduction-tube. 

27.  The  same,  magnified. 


When 


^JvLTIF'L^^Il^^?'! '^^^^^^^^^         Pl^inged  into  it,  the  copper  winacqu^r^ 

etalic  deposit  is 

any  insoluble  portionr*  T^a^iJI?^^^  ^""Tr,""^  °«F^*ia^eu  oy  nitration  irom 

.    ine  latter  should  be  pressed,  dried,  and  set  aside 


t^e::;i:::'^i^':cl)rrr  -p-'^'/by  heat. 

are  sublimed.  ™  ^  tube,  globules  of  mercury 


J.1,  .  ,  111  ine  coia  rinr, 

In  Organic  Liquids.—Thr^  Mn..;A   -u    u  t. 

7  insoluble  portions.    Th^  1  T    !    Y     ^®  separated  by  filtration  from 


for  a  separate  analvsis    ^  r"'''^^  «^oiiici  oe  pressed,  dried,  and  set  aside 
decantation,  dried,  weighed  t^J       ""^^  sediment  may  be  obtained  by 
copper-foil  or  ga;ze  may  be  em^ir^    ^  examined.     A  slip  of  bright 
b  ay  De  employed  as  a  trial  test    for  the  liquid 
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a  Wr'nf  "  tTf  ""^P?^"'  f  '"'^^^  electrolytic  couple,  made  by  twisting 
a  layer  of  go  d-foil  rouud  a  layer  of  zincfoil,  may  be  introduced.  The 
liquid  should  be  shglitly  accidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  warmed 
Fig.  28.  The  metals  should  be  suspended  in  the  liquid  for  some 
hours.  If  the  mercurial  jjoison  is  present,  even  in  small 
quantity,  the  gold  will  sooner  or  later  lose  its  colour  and  be- 
come silvered,  while  the  zinc  will  be  wholly  or  in  part  dis- 
solved. The  slip  of  gold-foil  may  be  washed  in  water  and 
afterwards  in  ether  and  dried.  It  should  bo  divided'  into 
two  equal  portions.  One  should  be  submitted  to  heat  ia 
a  tube,  when  globules  of  mercury  will  be  obtained;  the 
other  should  be  heated  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  until  the  gold  has  reacquired  its  yellow  colour. 
On  evaporating  the  excess  of  acid  and  adding  a  solution  of 
A  layer  of  Koid  foil  c^^oride,  a  dark  grey  precipitate  of  metallic  mer- 

round  zinc-foil.  ^^^J  thrown  down.  It  may  be  remarked  that  sublimed 
mercury  is  wholly  unlike  any  other  volatile  substance.  The 
perfect  sphericity  of  the  globules,  their  silvery  whiteness  by  reflected,  and 
complete  opacity  by  transmitted  light,  at  once  identify  them  as  metallic 
mercury.  The  sublimate  of  metallic  mercury  differs  from  that  of  arsenic 
in  the  fact  that,  when  heated,  it  sublimes  simply  as  a  metal  without  change. 
It  is  not  oxidized  (like  metallic  arsenic),  by  heating  it  in  a  reduction-tubej 
but  is  simply  transferred  with  its  metallic  lustre  from  one  part  of  the  tube 
to  another.  The  mercurial  sublimate  is  soluble  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid 
yielding  on  evaporation  white  prismatic  crystals  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

The  yellow  colour  of  the  gold  may  not  have  been  concealed  by  the 
mercurial  deposit,  owing  perhaps  to  its  great  tenuity.  Hence  it  is  always 
well  to  heat  the  gold  in  a  reduction-tube  before  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  mercury  is  absent.  The  tube  itself  may  not  show  a  sublimate  to  the 
naked  eye,  owing  to  the  minuteness  of  the  globules,  and  their  being  much 
scattered.  In  all  cases  it  should  be  examined,  at  first  with  a  low,  and 
subsequently  with  a  high  power  of  the  microscope.  Minute  strings  of 
globules,  varying  from  the  l-8000th  to  the  l-16,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
may  thus  be  detected.  They  are  frequently  deposited  in  a  kind  of  chain 
in  any  minute  crack  or  line  on  the  interior  of  the  glass  tube.  In  the  event 
of  a  doubt  existing  respecting  the  mercurial  nature  of  the  sublimate,  the 
following  experiment  will  remove  it.  Cut  off  by  a  file  the  portion  of  glass 
on  which  they  are  deposited :  introduce  this  into  a  wide  short  tube,  with  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  and  half  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  Evaporate 
the  acid  liquid  to  dryness  on  a  sand-bath.  White  prismatic  crystals  of 
corrosive  sublimate  will  remain,  if  the  sublimate  was  of  a  mercurial  nature, 
and  too  great  a  heat  has  not  been  applied.  On  touching  the  white  residue 
cautiously  with  a  drop  of  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  the  crystals  will 
acquire  a  scarlet  colour. 

Another  method  of  analysis  may  be  sometimes  usefully  resorted  to. 
Place  the  suspected  oi'ganic  liquid  in  a  small  gold  capsule,  or  on  a  gold 
coin.  Acidulate  it  slightly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  touch  the  gold, 
through  the  acid  liquid,  with  a  slip  of  pure  zinc-foil,  or  with  a  steel  key. 
Mercury  will  be  deposited  in  a  white  silvery  stain  on  the  gold,  wljerever 
the  two  metals  have  come  into  contact.  Wash  out  the  capsule  with  dis- 
tilled water,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid.  Mercuric  nitrate  is 
thus  obtained,  which  may  be  tested  by  the  processes  above  described  for  the 
detection  of  mercuric  salts.  Any  solid  precipitates,  or  insoluble  compounds 
of  mercury,  may  be  dissolved  by  strong  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  tested 
for  the  metal.  If  none  is  found,  the  dried  solid,  mixed  with  dry  sodium 
carbonate,  may  be  heated  in  a  tube,  when  mercury,  if  present,  will  be 
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volatilized.  Organic  liquids  containing  any  o£  the  poison  dissolved  m^y 
be  submitted  to  dialysis  by  the  method  already  described  under  arsenic 

Absorbed  and  eliminated  mercury.— Although  absorbed  mercury  like 
other  metals,  is  eliminated  from  the  system,  yet  its  elimination  through  the 
ordinary  secretions  appears  to  be  slow,  and  subject  to  some  uncertamty  witk 
respect  to  the  time  at  which  it  occurs,  as  well  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
process  That  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  and  deposited  m  the  tissues  of  the 
organs,  is  undoubted ;  but  when  once  deposited,  the  period  for  its  entire 
elimination  can  scarcely  be  predicted.  Mercury  in  a  man  or  animal, 
labouring  under  its  immediate  effects,  is  not  so  readily  detected  m  the 
urine  as  arsenic.  Tuson  gave  to  a  mare,  at  first  four  grains,  and  after- 
wards five  grains,  of  corrosive  sublimate  twice  a  day.  At  the  end  o± 
fourteen  days,  he  tested  a  pint  of  urine  for  mercury,  but  he  found  none. 
After  the  lapse  of  three  weeks  it  was  easily  discovered  in  this  fluid.  The 
animal  then  left  the  infirmary.  In  a  case  of  chronic  poisoning  by  mercury, 
to  be  presently  mentioned  (see  p.  300),  mercury  could  not  be  detected  in 
twelve  ounces  of  urine  which  were  voided  while  the  patient  was  labouring 
under  the  effects  of  the  absorbed  poison,  although  several  weeks  had 
elapsed,  and  mercury  was  detected  in  the  tissues  after  death. 

In  the  seai'ch  for  mercury  in  living  persons  labouring  under  this  poison, 
a  large  quantity  of  urine  should  be  examined,  and  an  analysis  made  at  in- 
tervals. The  urine  should  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  residue  or 
extract  treated  by  the  following  process,  which  is  the  same  as  that  required 
for  the  tissues.  From  four  to  eight  ounces  of  the  liver  or  other  organs 
should  be  dried,  broken  up,  and  then  boiled  until  dissolved,  in  one  part  of 
pure  hydrochloric  acid  and  four  parts  of  water.  The  acid  liquid  may  be 
strained  through  linen,  and  the  residue  pressed.  The  liquid,  if  in  large 
quantity,  should  now  be  concentrated  by  gentle  evaporation,  and  while 
still  slightly  warm,  a  small  piece  of  copper-gauze  (proved  to  be  free  from 
mercury)  should  be  introduced,  at  the  end  of  ^. 
a  fine  platinum  wire,  into  the  acid  liquid.  The 
copper  may  acquire  a  white,  grey,  or  silvery 
tarnish  in  a  few  minutes  or  not  until  after 
twenty-four  hours.  It  should  be  removed, 
washed  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  dried,  and 
examined  by  a  low  power  of  the  microscope. 
The  deposition  of  any  white  metal  on  the 
copper  will  then  be  perceptible.  It  may  be 
rolled  into  a  pellet  and  heated  in  a  dry  reduc- 
tion-tube,  when  minute  globules  will  appear 
as  a  sublimate.     The  sublimate  in  the  tube 

should  be  examined  with  a  microscope,  and  

the    copper   should    in    all    cases    be    heated,       a  small  sublimate  of  mercury,  mag- 

whether  the  red  colour  of  this  metal  appears  nifled  124  diameters. 

to  be  covered  or  not  by  any  deposit.    The  electrolytic  couple,  described  on 

p.  291,  may  also  be  employed  for  the  deposition  of  mercury.  :  r; 

In  an  alleged  case  of  poisoning,  a  child  died  after  an  illness  of  twenty- 
two  hours.  Fourteen  hours  before  death,  two  grains  of  calomel  had  been 
given  to  it.  This  had  caused  much  purging,  and  mercury  was  found  in  one 
of  the  last  evacuations  passed.  Four  ounces  of  the  liver  were  treated  as 
above  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  and  a  small  piece  of  pure  copper 
placed  in  the  acid  hquid  while  warm,  and  kept  there  for  about  forty-eight 
hours.  It  acquired  a  slight  silvery  lustre,  and  globules  of  mercury  were 
obtained  from  it  by  sublimation.  1 1 ; 

_  If  arsenic  should  be  present  in  the  tissues  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
acid  mixture  is  boiled,  arsenic  and  mercury  will  be  deposited  together ; 
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Mixed  sublimates  of  mercury  and 
arsenious  acid,  magnified. 


^     -.T^Pf  u'^^?*^^'  of  "mercury  will  be  obtained 

intermixed  with  octahedral  crystals  of  arsenious  acid.    In  a  case  of  ex- 
humation after  twenty-one  months'  burial,  these  mixed  sublimates  were 
Fig.  30.  obtained  by  the  examination  of  the  rectum 

of  the  deceased.  (Beg.  v.  Bacon,  Lincoln 
Sum.  Ass.  1857.)  It  appeared  in  evidence 
that  arsenic  had  been  administered  to  the 
woman  a  day  or  two  before  death,  and  a  dose 
of  calomel  had  been  prescribed  more  recently. 
This  accounted  for  the  presence  of  the  mixed 
sublimates. 

Arsenic  is  not  readily  deposited  on  copper 
in  the  cold,  while  mercury  is  readily  deposited 
at  all  temperatures  from  acid  liquids.  It  is 
better,  however,  to  destroy  the  organic  matter 
by  means  of  potassium  chlorate  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  as  in  the  procedure  for  arsenic 
(see  p.  274),  evaporate  to  dryness,  take  up 
the  residue  with  acidulated  water,  and  then  immerse  in  it  a  slip  of  gold-foil 
wrapped  round  a  piece  of  zinc  (p.  291).  In  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours  the  gold-foil  will  acquire  a  white  coating  of  mercury  should  this 
metal  be  present. 

In  the  living  body  mercury  is  eliminated  in  the  saliva  as  well  as  by  the 
unne.  About  one  drachm  of  the  saliva  will  suffice  for  the  detection  of 
mercury  by  the  following  process.  Acidulate  the  fluid  with  one-fourth  of 
its  volume  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid.  Immerse  in  this  a  portion  of  copper- 
gauze,  about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  square,  attached  to  a  fine  platinum 
wire.  Place  the  tube  containing  the  liquid  in  a  warm  place  for  a  few  hours. 
If  mercury  is  present  in  the  saliva,  the  copper-gauze  will  be  whitened. 
Other  portions  may  then  be  introduced  until  the  mercury  ceases  to  be 
deposited.  The  pieces  of  copper  should  be  washed  in  water  and  ether,  and 
dried — examined  by  a  low  power  of  the  microscope,  and  then  heated  in  a 
small  red  notion- tube.  Globules  of  mercury  visible  under  the  microscope 
will  then  be  obtained.  In  a  case  of  inunction  with  mercury  the  metal  was 
thus  detected  in  the  saliva  on  the  third  day.  There  was  painful  swelling 
of  the  salivary  glands,  with  the  peculiar  metallic  taste  produced  by  mer- 
cury. This  analysis  of  the  saliva  may  not  only  furnish  evidence  that  the 
patient  is  under  the  influence  of  mercurial  poison,  but  it  will  prove,  in  a 
case  otherwise  doubtful,  whether  the  salivation  from  which  a  person  is 
suffering  is  owing  to  mercury  or  some  other  cause  (p.  28^).  An  examina- 
tion of  the  saliva  should  be  made  in  other  cases  of  metallic  poisoning,  as 
arsenic,  antimony,  and  other  metals  might  be  thus  detected  in  the  act  of 
elimination  from  the  living  body. 

The  processes  above  described  reveal  only  the  presence  of  mercury. 
When  the  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  an  organic  liquid  is 
moderately  large,  it  may  be  removed  by  means  of  ether.  Place  the  filtered 
liquid  supposed  to  contain  the  poison  in  a  stoppered  tube,  add  to  it  twice 
its  volume  of  ether,  and  agitate  the  liquid  at  intervals  for  half  an  hour. 
Allow  the  liquid  to  subside,  pour  off  the  ether  into  a  dial-glass,  and  submit 
it  to  spontaneous  evaporation.  As  the  ether  passes  off,  the  corrosive  sub- 
limate will  be  deposited  in  white  silky-looking  prisms.  These  may  be 
purified  by  solution  in  water  if  necessary,  and  again  crystallized.  Corrosive 
sublimate  may  thus  be  separated  from  arsenic  and  other  mineral  poisons  in 
solution.  If  mercury  and  arsenic  are  associated  in  a  poisonous  mixture,  or 
in  the  tissues,  the  arsenic  may  be  entirely  separated  by  distillation  (page 
270).    Masses  of  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  sometimes  entangled  in  viscid 
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mucus;  and  in  such  cases,  the  coarse  powder  being  heavy,  ^ay  sepa- 
mted  by  simply  agitating  the  viscid  liquid  in  water,  and  then  decanting 
^eLvev  portion  suddenly.  This  poison  is  decomposed  and  precipitated 
bv  ma^y  organic  matters,  such  as  albumen,  fibrm,  casein  mucous  mem- 
bLne  also  by  gluten,  tannic  acid,  and  other  vegetable  substances.  Thus, 
then,  ;e  cannotllways  expect  to  find  it  in  the  stomach,  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion  Mercury  is  not  a  constituent  of  the  human  body.  The  discovery  of 
it  in  the  tissues,  therefore,  proves  that  it  must  have  been  received  a&  extra. 

By  one  or  other  of  the  processes  above  mentioned  we  may  be  able  to 
show  the  presence  of  mercury,  but  not  of  corrosive  sublimate,  in  the  body. 
Whether  the  mercurial  compound  had  acted  as  a  poison  or  not,  must  be 
determined  from  symptoms  and  appearances  :  whether  it  had  been  given  or 
taken  as  a  medicine  or  not,  is  a  conclusion  which  must  also  be  determined 
from  other  circumstances.  The  proof  that  the  mercury  was  really  m  the 
form  of  corrosive  subhmate,  could  only  be  derived  from  the  discovery  ot 
some  undissolved  portions  of  the  solid  poison  in  the  stomach  or  its  contents, 
or  from  a  separation  of  the  poison  itself  by  means  of  ether.  If  thus  obtained 
after  filtration  of  an  organic  liquid,  it  would  show  its  presence  in  the  form 
of  a  soluble  salt :  all  the  soluble  salts  of  mercury  are  poisonous,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  chloride  and  cyanide,  are  rarely  used  internally  as 
medicines.  If  undissolved,  the  absorbed  mercury  may  have  been  derived 
from  some  mercurial  medicine  innocently  taken  by  the  deceased.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  discover  traces  of  mercury  in  the  stomach,  bowels, 
liver,  kidneys,  or  other  organs  of  a  dead  body.  No  importance  can  be 
attached  to  this  discovery  in  the  absence  of  evidence  that  the  deceased 
has  actually  suffered  from  symptoms  of  mercurial  poisoning.  As'  to  the 
mercury  found  in  the  tissues,  it  may  have  been  derived  from  a  soluble  or 
insoluble  medicinal  compound,  or  from  exposure  to  the  vapours  of  the 
metal  or  of  its  salts  in  various  trades. 

A  person  may  die  from  the  effects  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  no  mer- 
cury may  be  found  in  the  tissues.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  some 
years  since  at  Guy's  Hospital ;  and  another,  in  which  deceased  died  in 
fifteen  days  from  a  large  dose  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  whisky,  has  been 
reported  by  Geoghegan.  On  this  occasion,  although  the  local  effects  of 
the  poison  on  the  throat,  stomach,  and  bowels,  were  of  an  intense  kind,  the 
viscera,  on  careful  analysis,  yielded  no  trace  of  mercury  :  the  metal  had 
been  entirely  eliminated  in  fifteen  days.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  253.) 

Calomel.  Mercurous  Chloride.  Subchloride  of  Mercury. — This  sub- 
stance, although  commonly  regarded  as  a  mild  medicine,  is  capable  of 
destroying  life,  in  small  doses,  by  causing  excessive  salivation  with  ulceration 
and  gangrene ;  and  in  large  doses  by  acting  as  an  irritant  poison. 

Analysis. — It  is  known  from  corrosive  sublimate  by  its  insolubility  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  and  from  white  precipitate  by  its  begin 
blackened  by  alkalies.  A  mercurial  sublimate  may  be  obtained  from  it  by 
heating  it  with  sodium  carbonate. 

White  Precipitate.  Ammonio-Mercuric  Chloride.  Ammoniated  Mer- 
cury.— In  1850,  a  woman  who  was  indicted  for  administering  this  substance 
to  her  husband,  owed  her  acquittal  to  the  lenient  assumption  in  her  favour 
that  it  was  not  a  poison.  Out  of  fourteen  cases  which  the  author  collected, 
in  which  white  precipitate  was  taken  in  doses  varying  from  a  few  grains 
to  forty,  two  only  proved  fatal ;  and  one  of  these  was  the  subject  of  a 
trial  for  murder  (Beg.  v.  Moore,  Lewes  Lent  Ass.  1860).  The  symptoms 
which  it  produces  are  violent  vomiting,  cramps,  purging,  and  pain  in  the 
stomach,  with  convulsions.  After  death  there  is  more  or  less  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels.    A  woman,  set.  30,  swallowed  a  pennyworth 
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of  white  precipitate  and  shortly  afterwards  a  pennyworth  of  acetate  of 
lead.  In  half  an  hour,  there  was  violent  vomiting  with  pain  over  the 
whole  of  the  abdomen.  An  hour  and  a  half  afterwards  the  symptoms 
were,  in  addition  to  the  abdominal  pain,  great  thirst  and  a  comatose  con-, 
dition.  On  the  second  day,  there  was  slight  tenderness  of  the  gums,, 
a  flow  of  saliva,  flushed  face,  with  great  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  ;  and 
on  the  fourth  day  profuse  salivation.  This  subsided  on  the  tenth  day, 
and  the  woman  recovered.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1863,  2,  645.) 
A  young  woman  swallowed  about  thirty  or  forty  grains  of  this  sukstance 
by  mistake  for  carbonate  of  soda.  The  chief  symptoms  were  pain  in  the 
stomach  and  a  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  left  arm  and  leg. 
These  spasms  continued  for  twenty-four  hours.  Emetics  were  given,  and 
vshe  recovered.    ('  Lancet,'  1871,  11.  540.) 

In  1877,  a  woman,  vet.  80,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  three  hours 
and  a  half  after  having  taken  two  pennyworth,  or  '  a  good  teaspoonf ul,'  of 
white  precipitate.  Within  a  few  minutes  of  swallowing  the  poison  vomiting 
and  severe  burning  pain  in  the  stomach  came  on.  Twenty  minutes  after 
administration  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  was  given.  On  admission  an 
emetic  of  zinc  sulphate  was  administered.  The  expression  was  anxious, 
the  pulse  and  respiration  were  quickened  ;  there  was  great  thirst,  severe 
vomiting,  and  great  pain  in  the  abdomen.  The  bowels  acted  frequently. 
She  made  a  good  recovery,  and  was  discharged  in  nine  days,  no  salivation 
having  appeared. 

In  1878,  a  man,  set.  66,  took  thirty  grains  of  white  precipitate.  He 
vomited  almost  immediately.  With  the  exception  of  a  feeling  of  soreness 
in  the  throat  his  symptoms  were  not  severe. 

•  In  1879,  a  third  case,  that  of  a  woman,  set.  26,  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital.  The  patient  had  taken  threepennyworth  of  white  precipitate 
in  milk.  There  was  speedily  severe  burning  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  and  a  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth.  She  vomited  on  admission, 
and  the  vomit  was  found  by  the  editor  to  contain  white  precipitate.  An 
emetic  of  zinc  sulphate  and  ipecacuanha  was  speedily  followed  by  renewed 
vomiting.  Purging  set  in  next  day.  The  woman  recovered.  Four  days 
after  the  administration  of  the  poison  salivation  appeared  and  continued 
fdi*  a  few  days. 

'  A  trial  for  attempting  to  poison  by  this  compound  took  place  at  the 
Maidstone  Summer  Assizes,  1869  (Beg.  v.  Seaham).  The  compound  is 
white,  but  as  a  result  of  boiling,  it  gave  a  yellow  colour  to  the  gruel  in 
-^hieh  it  was  administered.  In  Beg.  v.  Eargreaves  (Manchester  Lent  Ass.^ 
1866),  a  girl  was  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  poison  her  father  by  this 
substance.  The  poison  was  put  into  milk  and  medicine.  It  produced 
a,  burning  sensation  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  and  thus  led  to  suspicion. 
About  ten  grains  of  white  precipitate  were  detected  in  some  buttermilk. 

(  Pavy's  experiments  on  dogs  and  rabbits  show  that  this  is  a  more 
formidable  poison  than  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be.  The  greater 
number  of  recoveries  were  probably  owing  to  the  substance  being  early 
ejected  by  vomiting.  Rabbits,  which  do  not  vomit,  were  killed  by  a  dose 
of  four  or  five  grains  in  a  few  hours.  After  death,  mei'cury  was  found 
deposited  in  various  organs,  but  more  in  the  kidneys  than  in  the  other 
viscera  ("For  additional  facts  connected  with  the  action  of  this  poison, 
^e^' Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1860,  p.  483.)  ,        i   i  •  , 

'Analysis.  White  precipitate  is  a  heavy,  insoluble,  chalky-looking  suo- 

Stknce,  containing  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  mercury.  As  it  is  sold  in  the 
shops  it  frequently  contains  corrosive  sublimate  to  the  amount  ot  one  or 
Wo  -per  cent.  It 'is  not  used  internally,  but  it  is  much  employed  by  the 
jiiydtet  classes  in  the  treatment  of  ringworm  and  other  skin-diseases,  it^ 
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is  soluble  in  acids,  is  not  blackened  by  alkalies,  and  yields  a  mercurial 
sublimate  when  heated  with  sodium  carbonate.  It  is  not  dissolved  by 
water,  but  becomes  yellow  by  long  boiling.  If  boiled  in  a  solution  of 
potash,  it  evolves  ammonia,  and  yellow  mercuric  oxide  is  precipitated. 
It  may  be  detected  in  organic  fluids  and  solids  by  boiling  them  in  one  part 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  four  parts  of  water.  The  mercury  may  then  be 
separated  by  means  of  copper  (p.  293). 

Red  Precipitate.  Mercuric  Oxide.  Bed  Oxide  of  Mercury. — This 
substance  is  poisonous  ;  but  instances  of  poisoning  by  it  are  rare.  The 
following  case  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1833,  A  woman,  set.  22, 
who  had  swallowed  a  quantity  of  red  precipitate,  was  brought  in  labouring 
under  the  following  symptoms  :  the  surface  was  cold  and  clammy,  there 
was  stupor  approaching  to  narcotism,  frothy  discharge  from  the  mouth, 
and  occasional  vomiting  ;  the  vomited  matters  contained  some  red  powder, 
which,  was  proved  to  be  red  precipitate.  There  was  considerable  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  increased  by  pressure  ;  and  there  were  cramps  in  the  lower 
extremities.  On  the  following  day,  the  throat  and  mouth  became  painful, 
and  she  complained  of  a  coppery  taste.  The  treatment  consisted  in  the 
use  of  the  stomach-pump,  and  the  free  administration  of  albumen  with 
gluten.  She  left  the  hospital  four  days  afterwards,  still  under  the  influence 
of  mercury.    The  quantity  of  oxide  taken  was  not  ascertained. 

In  1879,  a  woman  was  treated  in  Gruy's  Hospital,  who  had  taken  red 
precipitate  and  laudanum.  Severe  abdominal  pain,  vomiting,  and  bloody 
purging,  were  the  most  prominent  symptoms.  The  woman  recovered 
without  salivation. 

_  Analysis. —Its  red  colour  and  the  fact  that  when  heated  in  a  close  tube, 
it  is  resolved  into  oxygen  and  mercury  which  is  deposited  in  globules,  are 
tests  which  serve  to  identify  it. 

Cinnabar.  Yermilion.  Mercuric  Sulphide.— The  term  Cinnabar  is 
applied  to  a  dark  and  heavy  compound  of  sulphur  and  mercury,  while 
Vermihon  is  the  same  substance  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  It  is  well 
knovvu  as  a  red  pigment,  and  is  sometimes  employed  in  colouring  con- 
fectionery and  wafers.  It  is  stated  to  have  proved  fatal  to  animals  in 
the  proportion  of  from  thirty  to  seventy  grains,  when  applied  externally 
to  a  wound.  Cmnabar  is  sometimes  used  for  giving  a  red  colour  to 
ointments,  e.g.  sulphur  ointment:  and  it  is  also  employed  as  a  colourino- 
matter  to  vulcanized  rubber  for  mounting  artificial  teeth.  Althouo-g 
tbis  insoluble  compound  of  mercury  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  active 
f W^f  xF^^'^aI  '""i  stomach,  the  placing  of  it  in  such  a  situation 
Sblp  V  1 ^  ^  ^l""^^^  ^^^^  fluids  of  the  mouth,  is 

Tn  18fi/L  .     ""^"^^^  consequences  of  chronic  poisoning  by  mercury, 

stancpr  V™^^^^  '^^^  consulted  the  author  under  the  following  circum- 
composition  %  recommendation  of  a  dentist,  he  had  worn  this  red 

tTme^hfCJ'  L^'^^  P^^°^  °^  So\d.     After  some 

anTulceS^^ed  ft    "^"^^^^'^  became  inflamed 

pafns  i^iTe  foin^^^^^^  great  weakness  and  want  of  nervous  power,  with 
reeved    these         T  ^^g^'    ^hen  the  composition  was 

give  the  appearance  of  1       ^^^""^  ""'^^^  ""'^^  ^^'^  «^^P^^^        rubber  to 

fhe  attentiror^r  fe  sionlf''  't''  ^T^'    ^^"^  ^'^'^''^ 

of  his  who  had  hlZ  T     I  T''.^''  accidents  of  this  nature.    A  patient 

.pper'a^dlwt tws,Te;;  fved't'  '  1^      '""'^  '^^^^^^^^'^^ 
in  his  mouth.    His  hSh  fi'  i    ^  ^^^^'^  '^."^'"'"^  ^""^^^ 

Health  failed,  he  lost  his  appetite,  and  became 
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emaciated :  he  suffered  from  flatulency,  foetid  breath,  and  looseness  of  the 
bowels  :  his  pulse  was  100  and  weak,  and  his  tongue  coated  with  a  white 
film.  This  gentleman  was  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  action  of  mercury. 
He  left  off  wearing  the  teeth,  and  became  gradually  better  and  stronger. 
('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  1863,  II.  p.  366.) 

Sutro  published  a  short  abstract  of  a  case  in  which  the  vajoour  of 
vermilion,  applied  externally,  produced  severe  symptoms.  A  woman,  by 
the  advice  of  a  quack,  applied  this  vapour  to  a  cancerous  breast.  She 
employed  three  drachms  of  vermilion,  and  covered  herself  with  a  sheet,  so 
that  the  vapour  should  only  reach  the  body  externally.  After  three  fumi- 
gations, she  suffered  from  severe  salivation  and  violent  fever,  which 
continued  for  four  weeks.    The  right  arm  became  cedematous.    ('  Med. 

Times,'  Sept.  27,  1845,  p.  17.)  ^         .  •  -u 

^»aZi/sts.— Vermilion,  or  an  organic  compound  containing  it,  may  t)e 
entirely  decomposed  by  nitro-hydrochloric  acid.  The  residue,  evaporated 
to  dryness,  contains  corrosive  sublimate.  This  may  be  taken  up  by  water 
and  the  usual  tests  applied  (p.  291).  Ether  will  separate  corrosive  subh- 
mate  from  the  aqueous  solution.  The  vermilion  contained  in  vulcanite  was 
thus  readily  detected.  Red  sulphide  of  mercury  is  not  blackened,  like 
red  lead,  by  ammonium  sulphide,  and  is  not  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid 
like  red  oxide  of  mercury.  It  yields  an  alkaline  sulphide  and  globules  ot 
metallic  mercury  when  heated  with  potassium  cyanide. 

Cyanide  of  Mercury.  Mercuric  Cyanide.— This  substance  is  an  active 
poison,  and  has  caused  death  in  at  least  two  instances.  _  In  1823,  a  person 
who  had  swallowed  twenty  grains  of  this  compound  was  immediately  seized 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate,  and  died  in  nine 
days.  There  was  continued  vomiting,  with  excessive  salivation  nlceration 
of  the  mouth  and  throat,  suppression  of  urine,  purging,  and,  lastly,  con- 
vulsions of  the  extremities.  On  inspection,  the  mucous  ^^^bmne  °f 
the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  was  found  ex  ensively  inflamed.  (  Urh  a 
vol  1  D  735).    Christison  quotes  a  case  mwhich  ten  grains  destroyed  lite 

withiiiLsaL  period  of  time.    (Op.  cit.  p.  427  )    f «  ^  P°-<^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
is  not  much  inferior  in  activity  to  corrosive  sublimate,  but  it  has  no  corro- 

sive  properties. 

TOBPETH  MmiBiL.  Mercuric  Bade  Sulphate.  Sulmlphate  of  M^ury^ 
-Fatal  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  compoand  are 

Although  insoluble  in  water,  it  is  undoubtedly  an  P^J^" 
capable°of  eausing  death  in  a  ""-I^™''™'^^.""^^^^^ 

irsr'    j«t:erori;-^r iVtrptiaration.  /t 

ten  minutes.    I^/bo-it  an  hour  there^     J         ^^^^  ^^^^ 
countenance,  coldness  of  ■        j^e  stomach,  with  cramp. 

"xrssmy  s^rs^omTct  Sd^n  spi.  of 

two  days  therJwas  ""T  e  plSnt  d^edTai:^^^^^ 

thtV^so^w'l^hont  c:^nM^^^^  ™« 
after  taking  the  poison,  ai-turbance    The  principal  appearances 

period  from  symptoms  r 3^^^^^  Jus  membrane  at  the 

in  the  body         -Ag^-^tt  Jr  neax  the  two  open- 

er (-aL^nl  pylo-)  wa.  -vered  with  petechial  J^^^^^^^^ 
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maxillary  glands  were  swollen.  Mercury  was  detected  in  tbe  intestines. 
('  Med.  Graz.'  vol,  39,  p.  474.)  Another  case  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  for 
manslaughter  at  the  Stafford  Lent  Assizes,  1862.  A  young  man,  set.  27, 
by  the  mistake  of  a  druggist,  was  supplied  with  turpeth  mineral  in  place  of 
jilthiop's  mineral.  He  swallowed  about  forty  grains  of  it,  on  an  empty 
stomach,  with  a  like  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar  and  treacle.  In  ten  minutes 
he  was  seized  with  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  the  pulse  was  slow  and 
small,  the  skin  cold  and  clammy,  and  there  was  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
especially  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  Under  treatment  the  symptoms  of 
irritation  abated,  but  never  entirely  subsided,  and  he  died  quietly  on  the 
eleventh  day  after  taking  the  poisonous  mixture.  On  inspection  the  prin- 
cipal appearances  were  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  with  patches  of  inflammation  and  dark  discoloration.  A 
small  portion  of  the  liver  yielded  mercury  when  treated  with  copper  and 
hydrochloric  acid^ 

NiTEATES  OF  Mbecurt. — These  are  corrosive  poisons  which  are  used  for 
various  purposes  in  the  arts.  They  are  solid  white  salts,  easily  dissolved 
by  cold  water  when  there  is  a  little  excess  of  acid  present.  The  acid  mer- 
curic nitrate  has  caused  death.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  6,  p.  329).  A  boy 
dissolved  some  mercury  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and  swallowed  about  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  solution.  Soon  afterwards  he  suffered  excruciating 
pain  in  the  throat,  gullet,  and  stomach : — there  was  great  anxiety,  with 
cold  skin,  small  pulse,  colic,  and  purging.  He  became  gradually  weaker, 
and  died  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half.  On  inspection,  the  throat, 
gullet,  and  stomach  were  found  corroded  and  inflamed.  Although  he 
survived  so  short  a  time,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  of  a 
deep  red  colour.  The  author  has  met  with  a  case  in  wbich.  the  applica- 
tion of  mercuric  nitrate  to  the  throat  as  an  escharotic,  caused  immediate 
death  by  asphyxia.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1850,  p.  206.)  Acid  nitrate 
of  mercury  has  often  been  employed  by  accoucheurs  as  a  local  application 
in  diseases  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  In  one  instance  in  which  it  was 
thus  used,  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  mercurial  poisoning  showed  them- 
selves, and  the  patient  appears  to  have  suffered  severely.  ('  Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  45,  p.  1025.)  In  another  case  the  application  of  the  acid  nitrate  to  the 
skin  produced  an  eschar,  and  under  the  symptoms  of  mercurial  poisoning 
caused  the  death  of  the  patient  on  the  ninth  day.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines  presented  an  arborescent  redness,  with  patches 
of  ecchymosis.  Mercury  was  found  in  the  liver.  (Edin.  Month.  Jour.' 
1864,  p.  168.) 

At  the  Leicester  Summer  Assizes,  1857,  a  girl  was  charged  with  ad- 
mmistermg  nitrate  of  mercury  to  her  mistress  (^Reg.  v.  E.  Smith).  The 
evidence  showed  that  the  accused  had  put  the  poison  into  some  camomile-tea 
prescribed  for  the  prosecutrix.  Only  a  small  quantity  was  taken,  as  the  tea 
naa  a  nauseous  taste.  The  symptoms  were :  a  burning  sensation  in  the 
tnroat  and  stomach,  violent  vomiting,  and  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen. 
8vmn7nTc?  ''^fj^''^^-  ease  death  took  place  under  the  usual 

d  T  '  ^^n^o^^^^^  application  of  the  nitrate  in  a  liniment.  ('  Edin. 
Pdson^n^  b^"  ^' ^^^-^    ^  suffering  from  chronic 

1863     Hp  if  J  u  i'*  mercury,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  in 

rats  and  oThtf^  T  ^^^""^  engaged  in  packing  the  fur  of  rabbits, 
rrushed  over  witr'^^^^i'  ^'''^  ^^^"^  ^^^^^  been  previousl^ 
y^rs  L  suVed  f  °^  ^^^^^^y-  three 

Wvemon^h  he  on,?  J         ^.^^^^"^  °^  ^^^^^^^  weakness.    For  about  a 
and  he^nl  'ff         A  h^^d  steadily  enough  to  shave  himself 

and  he  soon  afterwards  lost  completely  the  control  over  the  voluntary  move- 
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ments  of  his  limbs.    Three  or  four  months  before  his  admission,  he  had  had 
slight  tvvitchings  of  his  muscles  when  in  bed.    He  was  not  at  all  emaciated. 
He  said  ho  had  been  salivated  for  about  throe  months,  soon  after  he  began 
bis  occupation  of  packing  furs  ;  but  his  gums  were  not  tender,  and  he  had 
no  metallic  taste  in  his  mouth.    A  month  before  his  admission  he  gave  up 
his  work.    When  he  became  a  patient  he  could  walk  with  assistance,  but 
on  standing  or  lying  down  he  could  not  control  his  limbs,  which  trembled 
considei-abij.    There  were  continued  involuntary  movements  of  his  body 
and  limbs,  like  those  of  chorea.    He  became  much  exhausted,  owing  to 
■want  of  sleep  ;  he  perspired  profusely.    The  urine  was  high-coloured,  but 
otherwise  natural.    Twelve  ounces  of  it  did  not  yield  any  mercury.  No 
treatment  appeared  to  give  him  rest  or  relief.    Chloroform  arrested  the 
spasmodic  movements,  but  only  while  he  was  under  its  influence.    In  five 
days  he  passed  his  urine  involuntarily.    He  was  quieter  and  slept  a  little 
at  night.    He  had  difficulty  in  swallowing  ;  became  gradually  weaker  and 
died,  apparently  from  exhaustion,  a  fortnight  after  his  admission.  On 
inspection,  the  body  was  well  nourished ;  the  muscles  were  firm  and  healthy. 
The  brain  and  spinal  cord  were  found  to  be  quite  healthy.    The  lungs, 
heart,  liver,  spleen  and  kidneys,  were  free  from  any  morbid  appearance,  or 
any  change  to  indicate  a  cause  of  death.    An  analysis  was  made  of  the 
brain,  liver,  and  kidney.    Six  ounces  of  each  organ  were  dried,  and 
one-half  of  the  dried  residue,  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  as 
elsewhere  described,  gave,  in  forty-eight  hours,  on  a  small  portion  of  copper- 
gauze,  a  greyish  white  deposit,  which  yielded  globules  of  metallic  mercury 
when  heated.    The  kidney  yielded  the  largest  sublimate  ;  but  the  quantity 
obtained  from  each  organ  was  small,  and  might  be  described  as  ^^^re  traces. 
The  globules  from  the  brain  and  liver  had  an  average  size  of  l-2b00th  ot 
an  inch;  those  from  the  kidney  were  larger.    In  the  fur  similar  to  that 
which  the  man  had  been  engaged  in  packing  a  small  quantity  of  a  soluble 
salt  of  mercury  was  readily  detected.    The  case,  which  at  first  presented 
some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  death,  thus  resolved  itself  into  one  ot  ex- 
baustion  as  a  result  of  chronic  poisoning  by  mercury  under  somewhat 
unusual  circumstances.    It  is  probable  that  the  man  received  the  dust  ot 
the  dried  nitrate  through  the  air  which  he  breathed,  as  well  as  by  contact 
with  his  mouth,  nostrils,  and  skin.    As  other  workpeople  similarly  engaged 
were  not  found  to  have  suffered,  this  may  have  been  a  case  of  mercurial 
poisoning  due  to  idiosyncrasy.  .  . 

Analysis.— When  heated  with  dry  sodium  carbonate  in  a  tube  the 
nitrate  yields  a  sublimate  of  mercury.  It  also  responds  to  the  usual  tests 
for  the  nitrates  (see  p.  222). 


CHAPTER  22. 

ON     POISONING    BY    LEAD-SUGAR    OF     LEAD-SYMPTOMS-APPEARANCES  AFTER 
DEATO-CHM^CAL    ANALYSIS-LEAD    IN    ORGANIC    MIXTURES-CARBONATE  OR 
1^   Tv!n     OHRONIC    POISONING.     POISONING  .A    COPPER-BLUE  VITRIOL- 
™    OM^^-aT^R^^^^^^^^  BEATH.  .  POISONING  BY  OTHER  COMPOUNO^^  OF 

COPPER-CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS.     COPPER  IN  ORGANIC  LIQUIDS-IN  ARTICLES  OP 

FOOD. 


taken  as  a  poison  tnan  any  ui  nnmmnn     The  substance  is 
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ish- white  colour;  it  resembles  loaf-sugar  in  appearance,  and  has  often  been 
mistaken  for  it.  It  has  also  a  sweet  taste,  which  is  succeeded  by  an  astrin- 
gent or  metallic  taste.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Four  parts  of  distilled 
water  at  60°F.  will  ,dissolve  one  part ;  and  it  is  much  more  soluble  at  a 
boiling  temperature. 

Symptoms. — Acetate  or  sugar  of  lead  is  by  no  means  an  active  poison, 
although  it  is  popularly  considered  to  possess  a  virulent  action.  In  medical 
practice  it  has  often  been  given  in  considerable  doses  without  any  serious 
effects  resulting.  Christison  states  that  he  has  given  it  in  divided  doses  to 
the  amount  of  eighteen  grains  daily  for  eight  or  ten  days  without  remark- 
ing any  unpleasant  symptom,  except  once  or  twice  slight  colic.  When, 
however,  the  quantity  taken  has  been  from  one  to  two  ounces,  the  following 
symptoms  have  been  observed :  a  burning,  pricking  sensation  in  the 
throat,  with  dryness  and  thirst ;  vomiting  and  uneasiness  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  sometimes  followed  by  severe  colic.  The  abdomen  is  tense,  and 
the  walls  have  been  occasionally  drawn  in.  The  pain  is  relieved  by 
pressure,  and  has  intermissions.  There  is  generally  constipation  of  the 
bowels.  If  any  fsBces  are  passed,  they  are  commonly  of  a  dark  colour,  in- 
dicative of  the  conversion  of  a  portion  of  the  lead  into  sulphide.  The 
skin  is  cold,  and  there  is  great  prostration  of  strength.  When  the  case  is 
protracted,  the  patient  has  been  observed  to  suffer  from  cramp  in  the  calves 
of  the  legs,  pain  in  the  insides  of  the  thighs,  numbness,  and  sometimes  para- 
lysis of  the  extremities.  The  affection  of  the  nervous  system  is  otherwise 
indicated  by  giddiness,  torpor,  and  even  coma.  A  well-marked  blue  line 
has  been  noticed  round  the  margin  of  the  gums,  where  they  join  the  teeth. 

A  remarkable  series  of  cases  of  poisoning  by  lead  acetate  has  been  re- 
ported. ('  Lancet,'  May  5,  1849,  p.  478.)  By  some  accident,  about  thirty 
pounds  of  this  substance  were  mixed  at  a  miller's  .with  eio-hty  sacks  of 
flour  and  the  whole  was  made  into  bread  by  the  bakers  and  supplied  as 
usual  to  their  customers.  It  seems  that  no  fewer  than  500  persons  were 
attacked  with  symptoms  of  poisoning  after  partaking  of  this  bread  In  a 
tew  days  they  complained  of  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  throat  and  the 
pit  ot  the  stomach,  violent  cramping  pains  round  the  navel,  rigidity  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  a  dragging  pain  in  the  loins,  and  cramp  with  paralysis 
of  the  lower  extremities.    There  was  obstinate  constipation,  and  the  urine 

leeble ;  the  countenance  anxious  and  sunken,  frequently  of  a  peculiar  livid 

cooV  «nHfr'    "^^^ '  ^'^^^  r'^'^      ^  ^^^P  bl^^  The  surface  was 

unif'or^  .      !  ""^^  T''*^  secretions.    Sickness  was  not  a 

The  Cn  U-'"^  tr''''^  ^P^^dily  subsided, 

but  aTon^  f  r""^^'''  undisturbed.  Not  one  of  the  cases  proved  fatal, 
Hv  d Tuninanr''  ^^^'^^''^  g^^^t  prostration,  with  collapse 

toms     Afw^^^^^  r^^'P''  ^^^bness,  and  other  alarming  sympl 

moTe  agtrava^e'd' «^-P^^-«  returned'in"^. 

patients^ere  out  ofTeaUh    P       y"''"  T'"'  ^"'^  ^ 

in  the  treatment     Thrn  ^^^^"^edicmes  were  found  most  effectual 

not  be  determTned  Is  on  a  "  !        i''^  ^"^^  P^^^'^^ 

"Tv&~ 

effectrofLTastfo^a    ^  ""^^"^T?  ^'""'^  symptoms,  the  secondary 

ounce  of  sugar  of  lead  bv  ^         '  'l""'  '^^'^  ^-^^^-^^^ 

pain  in  the  mouth  thrn Jf  .  afterwards  they  felt  a  burning 

vomited  freely  ■  in  half  Tn'lT"  stomach,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they 
purging.    Under  treatmpnf       '  "^^^  ^^^^^^  P^^^      ^^'^  ^^o^'^ls,  with 

Ap.^1846.)  After  the  lapse^,^^^^^^^^  C^--  Jour.' 

upse  of  a  year,  they  both  suffered  from  severe  pain 
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in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  was  tender  on  pressure.  Nothing  could 
"be  retained  on  the  stomach  ;  and  there  was  a  choking  sensation  m  the 
throat,  with  other  constitutional  symptoms.  Paralysis  and  other  symptoms 
of  nervous  disorder  are,  however,  by  no  means  necessary  consequences.  A 
girl  who  had  swallowed  sixty  grains  of  lead  acetate,  and  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  primary  symptoms,  recovered  in  about  three  weeks  with- 
out any  paralysis  or  other  disorder  affecting  the  muscular  system.  ('  Lancet,' 
Ap.  4,  1846,  p.  384.)  This  lead-palsy  appears  to  be  a  more  common  con- 
sequence of  chronic  poisoning ;  i.e.  of  small  doses  taken  at  intervals. 

Avvearances.—ln  one  acute  case  related  by  Kerchhoffs,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  was  removed  in  several  places,  especially  near 
the  intestinal  opening;  and  most  of  the  intestines  were  m  a  highly  m- 
flamed  state.  A  trial  for  murder  by  this  substance  took  place  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  in  Nov.  1843  {Beg.  v.  Edwards)  The  stomach 
and  intestines  are  stated  to  have  been  found  inflamed  and  there  were  dark 
spots  on  the  former.  In  animals,  according  to  Mitscherlich,  when  the  dose 
is  large,  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  is  attacked  and  corroded this 
change  appears  to  be  purely  chemical,  and  takes  place  m  all  P^yts  of  the 
body  with  which  the  salt  of  lead  comes  m  contact.  If  given  m  a  small 
dose,  it  is  decomposed  by  the  gastric  secretions  and  exerts  no  corrosive 
power  on  the  mucous  membrane.  When  lead  acetate  was  given  mixed  w  th 
Sbumen  and  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  death  took  place^with  grea^t  rapid  y; 
but  on  inspection,  the  stomach  was  not  found  corroded  This  corrosive 
action  is  a  property  of  the  neutral  salt,  and  is  not  manifested  when  the  dose 
is  small  or  when  the  poison  is  combined  with  an  acid. 

Quantity  required  I  destroy  l^f--^f^T^r'rr.  Tr.^^^^^ 
ih^  fatal  dose  of  sugar  of  lead.    The  facts  already  detailed  show  that  it 
may^b  taS^^^  ^arge  quantities  without  V^o^^^l  ~ 

pffirtq     Thirty  or  forty  grains  have  been  given  daily,  m  divided  doses, 
without  iniury     The  following  additional  cases,  in  some  of  which  recovery 
Too^S^  disadvantageous  circumstances,  Vro^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
lead  is  far  from  being  a  virulent  poison.    Iliff  met  with  an  instance  in 
•Xc^ an  ounce  was  swallowed  in  solution  :  the  ^J-^V^o^e^^^^^ 
Tbdomen  resembling  colic,  with  vomiting,  muscular  rigidity,  and  ^^^bjs^' 

the  -r:*Uowea^^^  m^^^^^^^^^  was  freely 

case,  also,  an  ounce  was  swaiioweu         &  followint^  morning 

exhibited,  and  the  stomach-pump  ^^^^^^^^j  .  ^^"^^f^y te^^^i^^^  a  sensa° 

~£  the  aLut? of  lid  in  a  drunken  fit.    There  was  violent  vom.t.ng, 

p    aer  ,:;„S^'g:~  ^^^^^^^  o«  VapLrs  o,  acetic 

solid:  ^K^'''"™'l''"3'l?eft  in  the  tube,  consisting  of  carbon  and  reduced 
\v  Nrsubliinate  is  formed.    If  heated  alone  yellow  lead  oxide 

metallic  lead.  Bo  suDiim.i  o  o  Tt  -rprv  soluble  in  water,  even  when 
with  reduced  metal  remains  from  the  presence  of  carbo- 

cold;  «P™g-*'/%*"ltS  7„,^iL  ;£  tZpowdL  dropped  into  a 
strer^'ntSnf  -sofuti  of  =  l^-  'f-"^ 
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which  respect  it  resembles  the  white  salts  of  some  other  metals.  6.  When 
the  powder  is  boiled  in  a  tube  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  acetic  acid, 
known  by  its  odour  and  volatilitj,  escapes.  All  these  properties  taken 
together,  prove  that  the  salt  is  lead  acetate. 

Lead  Acetate  in  solution. — If  lead  acetate  is  dissolved  in  water  for  the 
purpose  of  making  further  examination,  we  should  note  the  following 
points  : — 1.  A  small  quantity,  slowly  evaporated  on  a  glass  slide,  will  give 
slender  white  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  turned  yellow  by  potassium 
iodide,  and  black  by  ammonium  sulphide.  The  solution  is  said  to  be 
neutral ;  but  the  common  lead  acetate  has  an  acid  reaction,  2.  Diluted 
sul^liuric  acid  produces  an  abundant  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid,  but  soluble  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,,  also  in  a  large  excess  of  potash. 


Fig.  31. 


Fig.  32. 


Crystals  of  lead  acetate,  magnified  30 
diameters. 


Crystals  of  lead  acetate,  magnified  80 
diameters. 


3.  It  is  precipitated  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  by  the  potassium  iodide;  the 
yellow  lead  iodide  is  soluble  in  potash,  forming  a  colourless  solution.  It  is 
also  dissolved  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  4.  Ammonium  sulphide  or 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  produces  a  deep  black  precipitate,  even  when 
less  than  the  100,000th  part  of  the  salt  is  dissolved.  5.  Place  a  few  drops  of 
the  solution  on  clean  platinum-foil  in  a  platinum  capsule,  acidulate  it  with 
acetic  acid,,  then  touch  the  surface  of  the  platinum  through  the  solution 
with  a  slip  of  zinc :— crystals  of  metallic  lead  are  instantly  deposited  on 
the  zmc :  by  this  method  a  small  quantity  of  the  metal  may  be  detected 
and  collected.  6.  Zinc  alone  placed  in  acid  solutions  lowly  displaces  the 
lead.    The  metal  is  thus  obtained  as  a  dark  blue  spongy  mass. 

Lead  in  Organic  mixtures  in  tie  tissues,  ^c— Lead  acetate  is  precipitated 
^^.J^^'^y^'^S^''^''  substances,  especially  by  casein,  albumen,  and  tannic 
acid.  ihus  we  may  have  to  analyze  either  an  organic  liquid  containino- 
lead,  or  a  precipitate  of  mucus  a.nd  lead.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  not 
separate  lead  from  its  compounds  with  albuminous  substances.  The  fluid 
in  °[g.^^-such  as  a  part  of  the  liver-should  be  dried  and  incinerated 

nUric\  d  dUutX -'th  /H"''      ^^"^^^  "^^^  ^  '^^'^  quantity  of 

divTess     The  ?^  evaporated  nearly  to 

hydroc^enTas  sh^^^  filtered  and  a  current  of  washed  sulphuretted 

or  a  bi^rof  ^^^^^^^  1^^°  Production  of  a  brown  colour 

the  probable  rres  rcLfS^^^^  f .f-^  ^^.-i^^'  -^i-*es 
contiin  some  lead  in  the  form  of  sul^h  T'^T^''  ""^^  ^'^^  "^^'^^^ 
boiling  with  ammoniacal   slfl  ""^^       extracted  by 

accurate  method  conS  n  des  n""'  ^^^t^te.     A  more 

potassium  chlorate  and  hydroch  orir""^-^  °ol??^' 

ana  nyarochloric  acid  (p.  274),  as  volatile  compounds 
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of  lead  may  be  present.  In  all  cases  the  brown  or  black  precipitate  pro- 
duced by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  must  bo  redissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and 
other  tests  confirmatory  of  lead,  such  as  the  potassium  iodide  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  test  applied. 

Goulard's  Extract.  Sulaceiate  of  Lead.  Symptoms  and  Effects. — 
This  substance  has  caused  death  in  at  least  four  instances — one  in  France, 
and  three  in  England.  A  woman,  eet.  21,  swallowed  about  three-quarters 
of  a  pint  of  Goulard's  extract  of  lead  (strength  not  stated),  having  begun 
with  small  doses.  When  first  seen  she  was  in  great  agony.  There  was 
severe  colicky  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  she  rubbed  frequently,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  belly  were  drawn  inwards.  The  pulse  was  feeble,  there  was 
trembling  of  the  hands,  and  she  was  in  constant  motion  with  her  body 
from  severe  suffering.  There  was  heat  in  the  throat  and  abdomen,  with 
intense  thirst,  and  a  desire  to  vomit;  but  there  was  no  actual  vomiting  or 
purging.  A  dose  of  magnesium  sulphate  produced  vomiting,  and  she 
recovered;  but  there  remained  obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels. 
('  Lancet,'  Jan,  14,  1860.)  Goulard  Water  is  made  by  adding  one  drachm 
and  a  half  of  this  solution  to  a  pint  of  water. 

White  Lead.    Lead  Eydrocarhovate.    Carlonate  of  Lead.— A  case  of 
poisoning  by  the  carbonate  of  lead  was  reported  by  Snow,  in  Oct. 
1844  to  the  "Westminster  Medical  Society.    A  child,  aged  five  years,  ate  a 
portion  not  so  large  as  a  marble,  ground  up  with  oil.    For  three  days  he 
merely  suffered  from  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  costiveness.    On  the  third 
night  the  child  became  rapidly  worse,  and  there  was  vomiting.    He  died 
ninety  hours  after  taking  the  poison,  having  passed  some_ offensive  motions 
of  a  greenish-black  colour  (probably  from  admixture  with  lead  sulphide) 
before  he  died     The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  much  mtiamed, 
and  of  a  dark-red  colour  throughout.    Lead  could  not  be  detected  m  the 
contents  or  tissues  of  the  stomach,  or  in  the  matter  vomited.   It  is  remark- 
able  that  in  this  case  so  small  a  quantity  should  have  proved  fatal  without 
exciting  any  marked  symptoms  of  irritation  in  the  first  instance.   ^  young 
man,  aft.  20,  was  recommended  to  take  chalk  on_  account  of  acidity  and 
heartburn.    He  took  by  mistake  a  piece  of  white  lead,  and  ate  about 
five  or  six  drachms.    After  a  few  hours  there  was  vomiting  and  he  com- 
plained  of  violent  burning  pains  in  the  stomach.    Twenty-four  hours 
ifterwards,  when  first  seen,  he  suffered  from  severe  pain,  particu  arly  in 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  at  the  navel.    His  face  was  red  and  swollen,  his 
eyes  were  shining  and  prominent ;  his  tongue  and  mouth  dry  and  very  red  ; 
the  abdomen  wa?  distended  and  extremely  sensitive  to  -P-fi-^^sT Th  ' 
whilst  stronger  pressure  alleviated  the  pain ;  there  ™  f ' 
bowels  were  constipated.     Magnesium  sulphate   ^^^h  twenty  drops  of 
tincture  of  opium  was  given  to  him,  followed  by  larger  doses  of  the  same 
sa^t  w?th  an^oiW  emulsion,  under  which  treatment  the  patient  soon  re- 
Tovered     (CaspL's  '  Woch'enschr.'  No.  36  1844.)  .  Most  o   the  cases  of 
Lisoning  by  carbonate  of  lead  have  been  of  a  chronic  character 
^    In  188lf  a  little  girl,  aged  two  years  and  a  half         -^-ed  to  b 
feverish  and  restless,  and  was  reported  to  have  had  a  Y.'^'tt  food  and 
lowino-  dav  she  vomited  constantly,  was  unable  to  take  any  food,  and 
lowing  day  st,e  V  ,      considered  that  she  was  suffering 

f\"vefe  g  s^^^^^^  P-^^^^^  ^^Td's'" 

trom  severe  g  ^        noticed  on  the  child  s  moutb. 

r'a°?eV  da?  the  "Mid  rallfed,  and  it  was  thought  that  all  danger  was 
^   V^If  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  illness,  she  was  seized  with  con- 
over  ;  but,  7^^^^^^       died.    All  the  organs  were  healthy,  with  the 
Lt;"  ttbrl  The  left  side  of  the  brainis  reported 
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to  have  been  distended  with  fluid,  whilst  the  stomach  presented  signs  of  acute 
inflammation,  and  in  two  places  perforation  had  occurred.  Either  the  eifu- 
sion  into  the  ventricles  or  the  condition  of  the  stomach  might,  it  was' 
considered,  have  accounted  for  the  fatal  issue.  An  analysis  of  the  crayons 
showed  that  they  all  contained  poison.  The  most  poisonous  was  a  pink 
one,  which  contained  more  than  half  its  weight  of  white  lead,  coloured 
with  an  innocuous  vegetable  substance.  The  weight  of  this  crayon  was  fifty 
grains.  Another  crayon  contained  Prussian  blue,  mixed  with  Dutch  pink 
('Brit.  Med.  Jour.' 1882,  I.  p.  669.) 

Chronic  Poisoning. -^Golica pictonum,  ov  Painter's  Colic,  is  a  chronic  form 
of  poisoning  by  carbonate  of  lead.  It  is  often  difficult  to  trace  the  source 
of  the  poison,  so  slowly  and  insidiously  are  the  effects- manifested.  In 
some  instances  the  poison  is  received  through  the  lungs,  or  skin,  or  by  the 
saliva,  although  no  physical  or  chemical  evidence  of  this  mode  of  introduc- 
tion can  be  obtained.  In  another  work  ('  On  Poisons,'  2nd  ed.  p.  485)  the 
author  has  referred  to  cases  in  which  colic  and  paralysis  have  occurred 
m  persons  who  have  slept  in  newly-painted  rooms.  Alderson  mentions 
several  instances  of  this  kind.  ('Lancet,'  Oct.  30,  1852  p  391)  The 
author  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  colic  as  a  result' of  sitting  in  a 
room  for  a  few  hours  a  day  in  which  a  large  surface  of  canvas  for  an  oil- 
painting  had  been  covered  with  white  lead  and  drying  oil.  An  officer  set. 
50  fond  of  painting  in  oil-colours,  worked  for  some  time  in  a  room  eight 
feet  square  which  had  a  large  stove  in  it.  He  was  attacked  with  wrist- 
di'op  (paralysis)  m  Dec.  1855,  and  soon  afterwards  with  paralysis  in  both 
legs,  it  appears  that  his  servant  always  ground  his  colours,  mixed  them 
bl.t'r?      ^I'^'t  .^^-^  experienced  an  attack  some  y ea^s 

\tZ\  ^^^^^^  ^''^^  oil-painting,  he  completely  recovered! 

In  these  ms  ances  the  emanations  of  lead  appeared  to  have  been  received 
through  the  lungs.    The  symptoms  were  of  the  character  peculkr  to  leld 
poisoning,  and  as  they  disappeared  on  the  removal  of  the  pEt  to  anoSt 

o  wfr insidious  effects 
of  lead  should  be  borne  m  mind  by  those  who  deny  that  any  noxious  emana 

^rZ  "^"^  ^''"^  i-^^bi^^d  rooms,  merVy  becansnh; 

S  ImiTa  J     ^T"^  '^'^  -ff--  Among 

bv  thrsSwi.  'r''  finds  its  way  into  the  system  lither 

lYi.  dS  '       ^^^^f'  "^^^^^  ^^^^  ti^ese  channels  togetW  • 

nt   th    Kmi"  i  r  ^^r^''  atmosphere,  and  thus^:S 

Xe  h  p?:,der\t'  'round'T^''/"  f  T^^'  *^"*'  -^--factories 
but  horses  dZTlJ     ^      .  ^^^^  ^^^^       labourers  suffered 

been  aSted  ^wk^^^^^^^  ^^^/^^^      effects:  the  rats  have 

arisen  of  giC  the  c^rbornt    T  l^^"/  ^^"^^         P^^^^-e  has 

bave  not  been  so  r^u^tr       f .  ?^  ^-^^  ^^^ses  of  lead  colid 

isre^portedfuX^XrLr^'  ^865  T^P      ^'^^  '^^^ 
to  ^tt^C^ZsZT  Th?i'r'"''     pottery  or  glazed  cards  are  liable 
its  preparations,  by  mere  contacrwr'^r°T  "^^^^     ^^^^^  ^^^d' 

dace  the  usual  resi^of  W^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  to  Pro- 

reason  of  its  having  been  wfj°'l°'''''^-  paralyzed"^  by 

;ng  a  finely-diffused  o^le  lJ  o^t  every  morning  with  w^ter  contain- 
lead-palsy:  he  had  been  a  .of      ^""^  ^  ^^ered  from 

constant  handling  and  cleaTiirf!,  ^?^"'  .  P^^^3^  ^^s  attributed  to  the 

For  another  casf,  see  ^Ceef '  iK'T  ^^'^n  i^^Y' 

was  traced  to  the  handling  of  v„i    '  •    ?'  ^  ^^^e  of  lead-poisoning 

The  man  was  a  trunk-make°r  Ld^f^'!?-^  '^^^'^'  ^^^Pregnated  with  lead. 
Jour.' 1870,  p.  426.)    The  S;Te  iS^^^  ('Pharm. 
VOL.  I.  ™®^e  handling  of  lead  or  its  oxides,  is  therefore 
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sufficient  to  produce  all  the  effects  of  chronic  poisoning.  A  tea-dealer  was 
seized  with  symptoms  of  lead-poisoning,  and  the  cause  remained  long 
unsuspected,  until  he  admitted  that,  in  the  course  of  his  trade,  he  had  the 
idle  habit  of  often  placing  pieces  of  tea-lead  in  his  mouth,  and  crushmg 
the  metal  between  his  teeth.  . 

One  cause  of  lead-palsy  among  infants  may  be  the  use  of  farinaceous 
food  wrapped  in  lead-foil  having  a  thinly  tinned  surface,  sold  as  patent  tin- 
foil.   Such  infants'  food  is  sometimes  strongly  impregnated  on  the  outside 
with  carbonate  of  lead.    ('On  Poisons,'  2nd  ed.  p.  505.)     Snuft  and 
tobacco,  chocolate,  and  other  substances  in  ordinary  use  are  frequently 
wrapped  in  this  spurious  tin-foil.    If  the  articles  are  kept  in  a  damp  place, 
they  may  thus  become  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lead     In  a  case  m 
Guy's  Hospital,  in  1861,  no  source  of  lead  could  be  traced,  although  the 
symptoms  were  those  of  chronic  lead-poisoning,  and  lead  was  found  in  the 
urine.    Cosmetics  and  hair-dyes  containing  preparations  of  lead,  commonly 
called  hair-restorers,  may  also  produce  dangerous  effects.    The  author  met 
with  an  instance  in  which  paralysis  of  the  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  neck 
arose  from  the  imprudent  use  of  a  hair-dye  containing  litharge.  These 
hair-dyes  or  '  haii'-restorers,'  are  sometimes  solutions  of  lead  ^oet^^e  ot 
variable  strength,  in  perfumed  and  coloured  water    In  other  cases  they 
consist  of  lead  hyposulphite  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  sodium  hyposulphite 
TnTne  instance  Z  continued  use  of  such  a  dye  is  -PO^^^^d  t^/^f  P^J^^ 
fatal  and  lead  was  found  in  the  liver  and  one  of  the  kidneys.    (  P^arm. 
Jou^  1869  1,  p  304;  also  Jan.  1869,  p.  440.)    Lacy  has  pointed  out 
the^niury  to  health  which  is  likely  to  follow  the  use  of  white  lead  as  a 
rosme  ic  by  actors.    The  glazed  white  leather  lining  of  hats  is  strongly 
imp'etnat^^^^  wtth  carbonatl  of  lead,  which  may  penetrate  the  body  by  the 
pXpSing  skin.    Other  facts  connected  with  this  form  of  lead^PO— 
will  be  found  in  the 'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Aug.  1852,  p.  22^,  Ann. 
rayg'  1859,  1,  pp.  95,  296  ;  1861,  1,  pp.  342  389  ;  and  1870,  1.  72. 

White  lead  s  sometimes  contained  in  small  proportions  in  loaf  sugar 
nwini  to  the  moulds  in  which  the  sugar  is  set  being  painted  with  white 
lead  Ind  a  porUon  being  thus  mechanically  taken  up.  Besides  the  workers 
in  kad  factories   plumbers,  painters,  workers  on  gas  and  water  pipes 
printers  (types)  pottei^^  (gkzing  mth  lead  glaze),  weavers  (lead  weights 

and  drtk  n-  water  which  has  been  allowed  to  have  remained  "^  contact 

per'Il/stald  be  rejected  as  -safe     S.ch  a  -t™  a  sens* 
Lrkfning  of  colour  ^he.  a  ^^f^f^^  and  then 

PTtS  a^;™.  ^mtUdt  added.'  S^ft  wa^rs,  more  espedalW  those 

^^r^^::^:^^  ^^^^^ 

S  °/ou"*Mari8« ;  :.s^  S.  Ga:/r.  d  p.  260.)    These  eases 
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occurred  at  Claremont,  among  the  members  of  the  ex-Eoyal  Family  of 
France.    The  effects  were  traced  to  the  use  of  pure  water  which  had 
acquired  an  impregnation  of  lead  by  contact  with  that  metal,  in  the 
proportion  of  from  one-seventh  of  a  grain  to  one  grain  in  the  imperial 
gallon.    Thirteen  out  of  thirty-eight  persons  were  affected,  and  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  nails  of  the  toes  and  fingers  acquired  a  blueish  discolora- 
tion.   The  children  of  the  family  did  not  suffer,    ISTo  symptoms  appeared 
until  after  the  water  had  been  in  use  for  a  period  of  from  five  to  seven 
months,  and  more  than  half  of  those  who  used  the  water  escaped  any  ill 
effects.    According  to  Herapath,  the  symptoms  of  lead-poisoning  have  been 
produced  in  a  community  by  so  small  a  quantity  as  one-ninth  of  a  grain 
of  lead  in  a  gallon  ;  and  Smith,  of  Aberdeen,  concludes  from  his  investi^ra- 
tions  that  the  limit  of  manifestly  deleterious  action  would  seem  to 
somewhere  between  one-tenth  and  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  in  a  gallon 
(Penny,  'Eeport  on  Loch  Katrine  Water,'  p.  lO;.)    Waters  collected  from 
lead-mine  districts  generally  contain  lead,  either  in  suspension  or  in 
solution.    In  one  of  these,  ^  proposed  to  be  supplied  to  Wrexham  the 
author  found  the  proportion  of  lead  to  be  one-eleventh  of  a  grain 'in  a 
gallon— a  quantity  which  might  prove  noxious  to  some  portion  of  a  town 
population,  as  a  result  of  long-continued  use.    A  medical  officer  of  health 
deposed  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  May  1864  that 
there  was  less  than  one-fourteenth  of  a  grain  of  lead  in  a  'gallon,  and 
that  this  proportion,  if  present,  would  do  no  injury,  while  one-twelfth  of  a 
grain  would  be  noxious,  although  the  data  upon  which  this  sharplv-defined 
distmction  was  based  were  not  made  public.    According  to  Christison 
all_  waters  act  more  or  less  upon  lead,  and  as  a  limit  of  safety  for  persons 
using  a  water  for  domestic  purposes,  the  proportion  of  lead  should  not 
exceed  one-miUionth  part,  or  about  one  grain  in  fifteen  gallons  of  water 
CPharm.  Jour.'  im,  p.  852.)    A  water  which  acts  chemically  on  th^ 
metal  may  soon  cease  to  act  by  reason  of  a  deposit  taking  place  in  the 
m  erior  of  the  pipes,  and  the  metal  is  thus  protected  from  fu?ther  chemical 
action.    When  the  water,  before  enterino-  the  nines  ic,  ^""^^"^^.^ 
with  , so  much  lead  that  it  easily  admits  VdltSi  ^it^'S  Tsllght 
additional  ^mpregna  ion  will  suffice  to  render  it  poisonous.  T  safe  sani 
tary  rule  would  be  that  suggested  bv  Pennv     AW  Ipcrl       +    saie  sani- 
objectionable,  and  no  degile  of  it  cVS  c^onsfd  r  "^^^^^^^^  " 
accumulative  poison,  and  affects  some  persons  powerful! v  hi  the       11  ^ 
quantities.    For  an  account  of  the  various  conditionf^S  \-  t  ^"^f^^^^ 
liable  to  be  poisoned  with  lead,  and  theTffects^p^^^^^^^^  ^ 

this  p.c.ce  m  K^t/"^^^^^ 

was'^ofnd^trrS^^^^  -     a  'alt  o'f'iead'^  It 

this  process  varied  fC^one  twenttw^^  contained  in  sugar  refined  by 
The  Commissioners  ofTn W  Pp^.^^^^^  *°  one-tenth  of  a  grain  in  a  pound, 
might  affect  the  publ  c  healtb^'jr''i  T''^'''''^  quantity 
Pereira,  CarpentL,  and  thf  kutW  consideration  of  the  question  to 

even  this  degree  o'f  contaminat  on  ;f  .1.?  '^"^^  *°  conclusion  that 
sugar,  was  objectionable  and  ihli  T  i  ^  universal  article  of  food  as 
be  as  far  as  possible  prohibited  ^  process  of  manufacture  should 

It  is  not  so  much  the  quantity  of  lead  tatp.  • 

y  ox  lead  taken  in  any  case  which  deter- 
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mines  fhc  symptoms  of  lead-poisonhig  as  its  continued  introduction.  Never 
moi'e  than  a  very  small  quantity  of  lead  is  found  in  such  cases  in  the  blood 
and  in  the  internal  organs.  Heubel  has  stated  that  the  maximum  is  0-02' 
per  cent.,  or  one  part  in  five  thousand.  The  metal  is  eliminated  chiefly 
through  the  urine :  perhaps  also  through  the  bile. 

Sijm])toin.^  and  Appearances.— The  symptoms  of  chronic  poisonmg  by 
lead  are  well  marked.    These  are,  first,  signs  of  impairment  of  nutrition ; 
and  even  when  the  patient  experiences  no  diminution  of  strength  and  health, 
the  skin  assumes  a  sallow  or  yellowish  tint  (icterus  saturninus).   The  patient 
may  experience  a  sweetish,  styptic,  or  astringent  taste  in  the  mouth.  A 
symptom  of  a  peculiar  nature  was  first  pointed  out  by  Burton  (  Med. 
Gaz  '  vol.  25,  p.  687),  namely,  a  Uueness  of  the  edges  of  the  gums,  where 
these  ioin  the  bodies  of  the  teeth:  the  teeth  are  of  a  brownish  colour. 
Chambers  affirms  that  this  blue  line  on  the  gums  is  an  early  consequence 
of  lead-poisoning  in  any  form,  and  is  a  distinguishing  sign  of  lead-colic. 
This  line  is  absent  where  the  teeth  have  been  extracted.    A  blue  mark 
round  the  edge  of  the  gums  has  been  noticed  in  some  cases  of  poisonmg  by 
mercurial  preparations  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
chronic  poisoning  by  lead,  it  may  be  absent-as  where,  for  example,  the 
individual  has  ceased  to  expose  himself  to  emanations  of  lead.  (  Med.  1  imes, 
I^eb.  14,  1846,  p.  395.)    Many  facts  tend  to  show  that  m  general  it  is  an 

^''''^SpS^lSd  disease  now  frequently  makes  its  appearance ;  though  in 
many  cases  the  poisoning  stops  short  here.    There  are  four  recognized 
Srm^s  of  chronic  lead-poitoning;  viz.  colic,  which  is  by  far        most  f re 
auent  form  :  pains  in  the  pints  (arthralgia),  the  source  of  which  is  often 
Soked;'  paralysis,  which,  though  a  less  frequent  consequence  than 
arthralgia,  ha  attracted  more  notice  ;  and,  still  more  rarely,  cerebral  afiec- 
tTons   ^Tanquerel,in  1830,found  that  these  four  forms  of  ^-ease  we^^^^^^ 
with  in  the  following  orders  of  relative  frequency  :-cohc  in  57,  arthralgia 
Tn  35  paraly^^^^^^^^     and  cerebal  affections  in  3  per  cent,  of  the  cases  col- 
^cted.  "^The'usual  course  is  that  there  is  at  first  pain  with  a  sense^  sm^^^^^^^ 
commonlv  in  or  about  the  region  of  the  navel,  the  seat  of  the  colon,  lience 
S  coli     Next  to  pain  there  is  obstinate  constipation  retraction  of  the 
aSminlTparietes,  los^s  of  appetite  thirst,  f-tid  odour  o  breatl^^^ 
general  emaciation,  with  paralysis  of  a  peculiar  kmd  ^^^c.^^^^g/.^^^J^^^^^^^^^ 
muscles,  and  causing  a  dropping  of  the  wrist,  or 

paralysis  of  the  limbs.    The  P^^^f  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  so   hat  the 

exclusivelv  the  extensor  muscles  at  the  back  ot  tiae  lorearm,  ^ 

other  poison.  ^^^^^.^^  insoluble  in  water  and 
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already  mentioned.  Lead  is  detected  in  the  tissues  by  incineration, 
dissolving  the  ash  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
o-as,  Avhen  a  black  precipitate  of  lead  sulphide  falls.  This  may  be  again 
dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  other  tests  applied  to  the  solution. 
Satisfactory  data  are  wanting  as  to  the  quantity  of  lead  met  yvith  in  the 
body  after  death. 

Oxides  of  Lead. — The  yellow  oxide  (massicot),  and  the  puce-coloured 
oxide  (peroxide),  are  but  little  known,  except  to  chemists.    Litharge  and 
minium  or  red  lead  are,  however,  much  employed  in  the  arts,  and  have 
sometimes  given  rise  to  accidental  poisoning.   A  woman  who  had  swallowed 
two-and-a-quarter  ounces  of  the  red  lead,  was  admitted  into  hospital.  No 
symptoms  appeared  for  nine  hours.    There  was  then  colicky  pain,  wdth 
urgent  vomiting,  followed  by  headache  and  general  tenderness  of  the  ab- 
domen.    She  entirely  recovered  in  about  twelve  days.     ('  Guy's  Hosp. 
Rep.'  1850,  p.  209.)    In  March,  1870,  owing  to  an  accident,  some  red 
lead  became  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  beer  at  a  brewery  at  Gruildford. 
Several  persons  who  drank  this  beer  suffered  from  lead-poisoning.  One 
man  died,  but  it  was  probable  that  disease  of  the  lungs  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  death.    Colicky  pains,  a  blue  line  on  the  gums,  and  constipa- 
tion, were  well-marked  symptoms  among  the  patients.    In  the  course  of  a 
month  as  many  as  twenty-seven  cases  of  lead-colic  came  under  treatment. 
('  Lancet,'  1870, 1,  pp.  428  and  495.)  One  fatal  case  of  poisoning  by  red-lead 
has  been  recorded.    ('  Eeport  of  Calcutta  Med.  Soc'  July  13,  1881.)  The 
woman  died  within  five  hours.    The  symptoms  were  pains  and  convulsions. 
The  only  noticeable  appearance  met  with  in  the  body  was  corrosion  of  the 
stomach. 

Liquids  used  for  culinary  or  dietetic  purposes,  especially  if  they  contain 
a  free  acid,  are  liable  to  become  impregnated  with  lead,  derived  from  the 
glaze  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  kept,  and  thus  form  poisonous  salts. 
If  vinegar  is  used,  lead  acetate  may  result.    Litharge-glaze  is  also  easily 
dissolved  by  alkaline  or  fatty  substances.    The  eating  of  dripping,  or  the 
fat  of  meat  baked  in  a  newly  glazed  vessel,  has  been  known  to^give  rise  to 
a  slight  attack  of  colic ;  while  the  symptoms  were  referred  by  the  person 
-to  some  substance  mixed  with  the  food.     (For  cases  see  'Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  47,  p.  659  ;  also Lancet,'  1860, 1,  962.)    In  1852,  four  men  partook  of 
rhubarb-pie  and  milk  for  supper ;  shortly  afterwards  they  were  all  seized 
with  violent  vomiting  and  intense  colic.    Lead  was  detected  in  a  portion  of 
the  vomited  matters  and  food.    The  only  source  to  which  the  lead  could 
be  traced  was  the  glaze  of  the  pans  in  which  the  milk  was  kept.  Cider 
IS  sometimes  poisoned  with  lead  owing  to  the  use  of  leaden  vessels  or  pipes 
m  Its  manufacture.    An  instance  of  the  fatal  effects  of  cider  so  poisoned 
to  have  occurred  in  Worcestershire  in  1864,  and  another  fatal 
1 IS^^-    ^'S^'^  ^en  were  seized  with 
onS,^"^'      lead-poisoning,  and  one  died.     Herapath  found  one  grain 

bv  tho  po?/-        "".i"^  ^^^'^^'^  pipe  was  found  corroded 

sunnl  V  of  .I^f ad  pipes  are  largely  used  by  publicans  for  the 

to  remain f  possible,  therefore,  if  the  beer  is  acid,  and  is  allowed 
iWrnL^^^^^  ^^}%  PiP^'       fi^st  portions  drawn  may  acquire  an 

sXtoms    Whirr'  ^^T^  r^^'^'  ^^^^  *°  other  unpleasant 

f£t  isTmmedi^S  i?""'^'  ""l  ^^^^  impregnated  with  lead,  the 
by  sXwt  ed  I.L^''"^^  \  being  turned  of  a  brown  colour 

/oieT~  b  Jife  thf  '''''''  ^'^'^ 

of  pure  notash     Tr^  +  v  vinegar,  pure  acetic  acid,  or  a  solution 

be  tested^  the  iJd  f  '  '^'t?''''       Poisonous  nature  of  the  glaze  may 

€:mLtn;ct^c  ddharbi^^^^^^^^^  -  alkaZ 

cti^iu  nas  been  known  to  contain,  as  impurity,  two  per  cent. 
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of  lead  acetate.  Lead  is  also  found  in  citric  and  tartaric  acids,  and  in 
salts  which  have  been  crystallized  in  leaden  pans.  Litharge  was  formerly 
much  used  to  remove  the  acidity  of  sour  loine,  and  to  coiivey  a  sweet  taste. 
Lead  acetate,  or  some  other  vegetable  salt  of  the  metal,  is  in  these  cases 
formed ;  and  the  use  of  such  wine  may  be  productive  of  alarming  symptoms. 
Many  yeai's  since  a  fatal  epidemic  colic  prevailed  in  Paris,  owing  to  this 
cause ;  the  adulteration  was  discovered  by  Foui-croy,  and  it  was  immediately 
suppressed.  Wine  thus  poisoned  is  known  by  its  being  blackened  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Snioff  has  been  adulterated  with  red  lead  in  order  to  improve  its  colour. 
Two  instances  of  chronic  poisoning  by  lead  have  come  under  the  author's, 
and  one  under  the  editor's  notice  as  a  result  of  the  presence  of  oxide 
of  lead  in  snulf .  One  sample  contained  the  oxide  in  large  proportion.  This 
noxious  adulteration  has  frequently  given  rise  to  paralysis  and  other  forms 
of  lead-disease.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  32,  p.  138 ;  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1831,  2,  197 ; 
'  Lancet,'  Jan.  21,  1860,  p.  60.)  It  is  readily  detected  by  incinerating  a 
small  quantity  of  the  snuff  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  digesting  the  ash  in 
warm  dilute  nitric  acid.  This  may  be  afterwards  diluted  with  water  and 
filtered  for  the  application  of  the  tests  for  lead.  Sonnenkalb  considered 
that  snuif  frequently  acquires  an  impregnation  of  lead,  by  reason  of  the 
coverings  of  lead  in  which  it  is  packed.  He  has  collected  nineteen  cases 
of  this  form  of  chronic  poisoning  :  in  fourteen  of  these  there  was  paralysis, 
and  in  five  there  were  symptoms  of  gastric  disturbance.  The  arms  were 
most  commonly  affected  with  paralysis  and  wasting  of  the  extensor 
muscles.  In  twelve  cases  there  was  a  blue  colour  of  the  gums.  All  suffered 
from  colicky  pains  and  constipation.  The  poisoned  snuff  had  been  used 
for  a  period  of  from  six  months  to  twenty  years :  and  on  leaving  it  off, 
the  patients  improved  rapidly,  and  eventually  recovered.  (See  also 
'  Lancet,'  1870,  II.  p.  781,  and  '  Pharm.  Jour.'  1870,  p.  465 ;  and  Horn's 
'  Yierteljahrsschrift,'  1868,  2,  175.) 


Prepaeations  op  Copper. 

All  the  salts  of  copper  are  poisonous.    The  two  most  commonly  known 
in  commerce  are  the  Sulphate,  or  Blue  Vitriol,  and  the  Subacetate,  or 
Verdigris.    The  former  has  been  frequently  taken  and  administered  m 
large  doses,  for  the  purpose  of  suicide  and  in  attempts  at  murder.    In  the 
latter  case  the  attempt  has  been  immediately  discovered,  owing  to  the 
strong  metallic  taste  possessed  by  the  salt.    This  would  m  general  render 
it  impossible  that  the  poison  should  be  taken  unknowingly,    \^ltll  the 
exception  of  these  salts,  poisoning  by  copper  is  usually  the  accidental  result 
of  the  common  employment  of  this  metal  for  culinary  purposes.    Ihere  are 
two  copper  salts-the  Arsenite  (Scheele's  Green)  and  the  Aceto-Arsenite 
(Brunswick  Green)— which  chiefly  owe  their  poisonous  properties  to 
arsenic.    This  has  been  elsewhere  considered  (p.  279).    In  ib»U,  one 
death  from  copper  poisoning  was  registered  m  England. 

Blue  Vitriol.  '  Sulphate  of  Copper.  Copper  Sulphate.— Loipiper  bui- 
phate  has  been  frequently  given  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion. 
In  doses  of  half  an  ounce  and  upwards,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  irritant  on 
adults  and  a  much  smaller  quantity  would  suffice  to  destroy  infants  or 
chMr^n  The  salt  speedily  causes'vomiting  of  the  most  violent  kind; 
tt^  sometimes  expels\he  polon  from  the  stomach,  and  the  person  recov^^^^ 
The  voviited  matters  are  remarkable  for  being  generally  of  a.  Uue  ov  gnen 
coCr    anH  crystals  of  blue  vitriol  were  discovered  -  them,  m 

Tease  n  which  the  poison  was  taken  in  a  loosely  pulverulent  state.  If  the 
green  colour  of  the%omited  liquids  is  owing  to  altered  bile  it  will  not 
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acquire  a  blue  tint  on  adding  to  a  portion  of  the  green  liquid  a 
solution  of  ammonia ;  but  if  it  be  caused  by  a  salt  of  copper,  this  change 
of  colour  will  serve  to  indicate  the  fact.  There  is  headache,  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  with  purging ;  the  pain  is  of  a  colicky  character ;  and  in  aggra- 
vated cases,  there  are  spasms  of  the  extremities  and  convulsions. 
Percival  met  with  an  instance  in  which  violent  convulsions  were  produced 
in  a  young  woman  by  two  drachms  of  the  sulphate  of  copper.  Paralysis, 
insensibilily,  and  even  tetanus,  have  preceded  death,  when  the  poison  was 
administered  to  animals.  Among  the  symptoms  casually  met  with  in  the 
human  subject,  may  be  mentioned  jaundice.  This  has  been  observed  to 
attend  poisoning  by  the  sulphate,  as  well  as  by  Scheele's  Green.  The 
medicinal  dose  of  copper  sulphate  as  an  emetic,  is  from  five  to  fifteen 
grains,  and  as  a  tonic  from  one  to  three  or  four  gi^ains. 

There  are  but  few  instances  in  which  this  poison  has  proved  fatal  in  the 
human  subject.  In  1836,  a  girl,  sixteen  months  old,  put  some  pieces  of 
Bkoe-stone  (copper  sulphate),  which  were  given  to  her  to  play  with,  into 
her  mouth.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  child  vomited  a  blueish-green 
coloured  matter,  with  pieces  of  copper  sulphate  in  it ;  the  skin  was 
alternately  cold  and  hot,  but  there  was  no  purging.  The  child  died  in 
four  ho^^rs,  without  being  convulsed,  but  it  was  insensible  before  death. 
('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  18,  p.  742.)  Unfortunately  no  inspection  of  the  body  was 
made.  Galippe  denies,  on  inadequate  evidence,  the  poisonous  ]3roperties 
of  copper  salts. 

Appearances. — In  poisoning  with  the  salts  of  copper,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  has  been  found  more  or  less 
thickened  and  inflamed,  in  the  few  fatal  cases  which  have  been  hitherto 
examined  :  the  membrane  has  been  also  found  destroyed  and  softened  in 
poisoning  with  verdigris.  The  gullet  has  presented  an  inflamed  appear- 
ance. In  a  case  of  poisoning  with  verdigris,  quoted  by  Orfila,  the 
stomach  was  inflamed  and  thickened,  especially  towards  the  intestinal 
opening,  the  orifice  of  which,  owing  to  the  general  thickening,  was  almost 
obliterated.  The  small  intestines  were  throughout  inflamed,  and  per- 
foration had  taken  place,  so  that  part  of  the  green  liquid  was  effused  into 
the  abdomen.  The  large  intestines  were  distended  in  some  parts,  and 
contracted  in  others,  and  the  rectum  was  ulcerated  on  its  inner  surface. 
('Toxicologic.')  The  lining  membrane  of  the  intestines  has  been  found 
throughout  of  a  deep  green  colour,  owing  to  small  particles  of  verdigris 
adhering  to  it.  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  an  uncertain  character  of 
poisoning  by  copper ;  since  a  morbid  state  of  the  bile  often  gives  a  similar 
colour  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  This 
objection  cannot  apply  when  the  green  colour  is  found  in  the  gullet,  and 
throughout  the  intestines ;  and,  under  any  circumstances,  the  evidence  from 
the  presence  of  a  green  colour  would  amount  to  nothing  in  the  judgment  of  a 
prudent  witness,  unless  copper  were  freely  detected  in  the  parts  so  coloured, 
ibe  green  stam,  if  due  to  copper,  will  be  turned  blue  by  ammonia. 

Verdigris.  Suhacetate  of  Copper.— This  salt  produces  symptoms  some- 
wnat  similar  to  those  caused  by  the  sulphate.  There  is  a  strong  styptic 
metaJJic  taste,  with  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  throat,  followed  by  severe 
v^W  T'"^''-  °f  a  green-coloured  liquid,  and  purging,  with 

rrdTci;!^T^°i*'^'f°'^')-    ^  swallowed        omice.  of 

t W  wpI.  '       f'-''^        '■      ^d^ition  to  the  symptoms  above  described, 

^ftfppi^ron^^^^^^^^ 
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The  SuBCHLORiDE  and  Carbonate  are  also  irritant  poisons. 

Ch  'onic  poisoning  by  copper  is  occasionally  seen  among  workers  in  this 
metal  and  its  salts.  The  poison  enters  the  system  partly  by  the  lungs  in 
the  form  of  dust,  and  partly  by  the  skin  in  handling  the  metal  or  its  salts. 
The  marked  symptoms  are  a  coppery  taste  in  the  mouth,  giddiness,  pain 
in  the  bowels,  vomiting,  occasional  diarrhoea,  and  wasting  of  the  body. 
Clapton  has  pointed  out  another  symptom,  namely,  a  green  line  on  the 
.margin  of  the  gums.  He  met  with  this  in  a  sailor  and  in  some  working 
coppersmiths.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  June,  18G8,  p.  658.)  The  green 
line  was  well  marked,  and  this  was  shown  by  tests  to  be  owing  to  copper. 
The  perspiration  from  the  hands  in  working  had  converted  the  copper 
into  subchloride,  and  thus  led  to  its  absorption  by  the  skin.  Several  cases 
of  chronic  poisoning  by  copper  among  coppersmiths  have  been  treated 
by  Ciameron,  but  this  symptom  was  not  noticed.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' 
1870,  1,  581.) 

The  existence  of  chronic  copper  poisoning  is  not  doubted  by  the 
majority  of  authorities  on  toxicology ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  much 
has  been  alleged  as  to  this  form  of  disease  which  is  open  to  question.  The 
fact  that  the  majority  of  workers  in  copper  and  its  compounds  remain 
perfectly  healthy  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  innocuous  character  of  the 
metal,  spite  of  the  assertions  of  Galippe.  ('  Etude  Toxicol,  sur  le  Cuivre,' 
Paris,  1875.)  Oppolzer  asserts  that  he  has  seen  a  case  of  copper  paralysis 
affecting  the  right  arm,  and  very  similar  to  lead  paralysis.  ('  Ziemssen's 
Cyclop,  of  Med.'  vol.  xvii.  p.  593.) 

Chemical  Analysis. — The  salts  of  copper  are  generally  known  by  their 
colour ;  whether  in  the  solid  state  or  in  solution,  they  are  either  blue  or 
green.  The  salts  of  one  other  metal  are  also  of  a  green  colour,  namely, 
nickel;  but  there  are  striking  chemical  differences  between  the  salts  of 
this  metal  and  those  of  copper.  There  are  three  very  soluhle  salts  of 
copper ;  two  of  these  are  blue,  the  sulphate  and  nitrate,  and  one  green,  the 
chloride.  The  solutions  of  the  copper  salts  have  generally  an  acid  reaction. 
The  salt  should  be  dissolved  in  water,  diluted,  and  the  following  tests  may 
then  be  applied : —  _ 

Tests. — 1.  Solution  of  ammonia  gives  a  blueish-white  precipitate,  which 
is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  test,  forming  a  deep  violet-blue  liquid. 
2.  Potassium  ferrocyanide  gives  a  rich  claret-red  precipitate ;  if  the 
quantity  of  copper  is  small,  the  liquid  acquires  merely  a  light-red  colour; 
if  large,  the  precipitate  is  of  a  deep  red-brown  colour,  and  of  a  gelatmous 
consistency.  Potassium  ferrocyanide  will  act  on  the  violet-blue  solution 
produced  by  ammonia,  provided  acetic  acid  is  added  to  neutralize  the 
ammonia.  One  portion  of  the  liquid  may  thus  be  tried  by  the  two 
tests.  3.  Sulphuretted  hjdrogen  gas,  or  ammonium  sulphide,  gives  a 
deep  chocolate-brown  precipitate,  even  in  an  acid  solution ;  or,  if  the 
copper  is  in  small  proportion,  merely  a  reddish-brown  colour.  4.  A  slip  of 
polished  iron  (a  common  needle),  suspended  by  a  thread  in  the  liquid, 
slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  speedily  coated  with  a  layer 
of  copper,  even  when  the  salt  is  present  in  very  small  proportion,  it 
the  needle  is  left  for  some  days  in  the  liquid,  the  iron  will  be  slowly 
removed,  and  a  hollow  cylinder  of  metallic  copper  will  remain  This  may 
be  washed,  dissolved  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  tested  with  the  foregoing 
tests  •  or  the  iron,  coated  with  copper,  may  be  at  once  partially  immersed 
in  ammonia  and  exposed  to  air.  The  liquid  then  becomes  slowly  blue. 
Half  a  grain  of  copper  sulphate  dissolved  in  sixteen  ounces  of  water  may 
be  thns^asily  detected.  The  blue  solution,  acidified  with  acetic  acid 
gives  a  red  colour  or  precipitate  with  potassium  ferrocyanide.  5.  I  he 
Electrolytic  test.-ll  a  few  drops  of  the  copper  solution  are  placed  on 
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platinum-foil,  slightly  acidulated  with  a  diluted  acid,  and  the  platinum 
is  then  touched  through  the  solution  with  a  slip  of  zinc,  metallic  copper, 
of  its  well-known  red  colour,  is  immediately  deposited  on  the  platinum. 
When  the  quantity  of  copper  is  small,  there  is  merely  a  brown  stain;  "but 
a  blue  liquid  is  formed  by  pouring  on  it  ammonia,  and  exposing  it  to  air. 
The  blue  liquid  may  be  further  tested  with  potassium  fei-rocyanide 
(see  below). 

Copper  in  Organic  liquids. — The  copper  is  liable  to  be  precipitated  by 
certain  organic  substances,  e.g.  albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  and  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  but  some  of  these  organic  compounds  are  easily  dissolved  by  acids, 
or  even  by  an  excess  of  the  solution  of  copper  salt.  A  portion  at  least 
of  the  salt  of  copper  is,  therefore,  commonly  held  dissolved.  In  such  cases 
there  is  one  peculiar  character  possessed  by  these  liquids,  ^.e.  they  have  a 
decidedly  green  colour,  even  when  the  copper  salt  is  in  a  far  less  than 
poisonous  proportion.  The  sulphate  of  copper,  used  in  medicine  and 
chemistry,  sometimes  contains  traces  of  arsenic.  Ten  grains  of  the  crystal- 
lized sulphate  will  occasionally  be  sufficient  to  yield  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  arsenic.  When  the  sulphate  has  been  given  as  an  emetic,  traces  of 
arsenic  may  be  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  in  the  matters 
voniited.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  occasionally  met  with  as  a  fraudulent 
addition  to  bread.  (Horn's  '  Yierteljahrsschr.'  1870,  1,  322.  Also  '  Med 
Times  and  Gaz.'  ISn,  1,  509.) 

_  A  polished  needle,  or  a  fine  iron  wire,  may  be  used  in  these  liquids  as  a 
trial-test  for  the  presence  of  the  salts  of  copper.    If  in  large  quantity,  the 
copper  may  be  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  sulphide  collected 
dried,  and  converted  into  a  soluble  sulphate  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric 
T  -u/-  ™  quantity,  the  following  is  the  most  expeditious  method 

ot  _  obtaining  copper  from  any  organic  liquid  which  contains  a  soluble 
poisonous  salt  of  this  metal.  Having  added  a  few  drops  of  diluted  sul- 
phuric  acid,  and  filtered  the  liquid,  let  a  portion  of  it  be  placed  in  a 
platinum  capsule  or  crucible,  and  a  slip  of  zinc  introduced.  Wherever 
the  platinum  is  touched  by  the  zinc,  metallic  copper  of  its  ordinary  red 
ofr^Z  /^^Po«^<^fd ;  and  after  having  in  this  way  coated  the  platinum 
capsule,  the  surplus  liquid  may  be  poured  off  and  the  capsule  well  washed 
«^!V  ^^^I"  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  tests  may  be 

l^fZn  a^ter  the  excess  of  acid  has  been  driven  off  by  heat, 

in  Jhp  nn^^     T?^''^  ^""^        ^  ^^^'^^^o^  of  ammonia  may  be  used 

a  few  mT.ltp.^''  •  ^^P°i7^  to  air  the  metal  is  oxidized  and  dissolved  in 
LXaUzpd  i'f r^-i''?  %  ammoniacal  solution  may  be 

apS  ThJ^  ^  diluted  acetic  acid,  and  potassium  ferrocyanide  then 
Sptr  tri'  iT  lf^^  ?'P°^^*^^  «^  Vl^tinura,  is  characteristic 
pol3d  needle  in°tt  ^°I^^\^^if '  ^ay  be  removed  by  placing  a 
to  neutmHze  It  ^^^f^l^^^l  solution  and  adding  diluted  acetic  add 

copper  Not  m..!.  '''!^^'  is  immediately  covered  with  a  red  layer  of 
tribes  of  thirme  J^^^^^^^  t.'^l^  \'  ^^^^'^'^  ^«       ^i^^^^^-J  of  ^ere 

if  looked  for  mav  bp  f n'^'''- ^^^^^^^^  of  food."^  Copper, 
under  circumkS.  l-r""^  '°  "^^"^  ^^^^^  tissues  and  in  food 

Rep.'  ISsTp.  3030  ^^^onnected  with  poisoning.     ('  Guy's  Hosp! 

In  the  tissues  or  urivp  T\^^     j  •  • 

the  residue  in  warm  IL;.  ^•^''^  incinerate  the  organic  matter,  digest 
residue  may  be  dissolvpd  •  '  ^i  ^^^"^  evaporate  to  dryness.  The 
needle  immersed  for  somp  l..  ^^all  quantity  of  water,  and  a  polished 
needle,  may  be  recognized  n  f  ?"""'  metallic  deposit,  if  any,  on  the 

of  ammonia.        '^^^^^^d  as  copper,  either  by  its  colour  or  by  the  action 

Copper  inMcl.~-T^e  medico-legal  history  of  poisoning  by  copper  would 
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be  incomplete  without  some  remarks  on  the  action  of  certain  articles  of 
food  on  this  metal,  when  it  is  used  for  culinary  purposes.    This  is  not  a 
frequent  form  of  accidental  poisoning.    The  symptoms  rarely  appear  until 
after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  hours,  or  even  a  much  longer  period. 
There  is  commonly  nausea,  with  colicky  pains  and  cramps  in  the  limbs.  It 
results  from  the  experiments  of  Falconer  and  others,  that  metallic  copper 
undergoes  no  change  by  contact  with  water,  unless  the  air  is  present,  when 
a  hydro-carbonate  is  formed.     If  the  water  contains  an  acid  such  as 
vinegar,  or  common  salt,  or  if  there  is  oily  or  fatty  matter  in  contact 
with  the  metal,  then  the  copper  is  more  rapidly  oxidized,  and  the  liquor 
or  fat  acquires  a  green  colour.    If  the  copper  vessel  is  kept  perfectly 
clean,  and  the  food  prepared  in  it  is  allowed  to  cool  in  other  vessels, 
there  is  not  much  risk  of  its  acquiring  a  poisonous  impregnation :  never- 
theless, no  acid,  saline,  fatty,  or  oily  liquid  should  be  prepared  as  an 
article  of  food  in  a  copper  vessel.     (See  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1832,  1,  102.) 
Under  the  influence  of  heat  and  air,  a  portion  of  copper  becomes  dissolved, 
and  the  oily  or  other  liquid  acquires  a  green  colour.    The  preparation  of 
fruits,  such  as  preserves,  in  copper  vessels,  is  necessarily  attended  with 
some  risk  ;  for,  on  cooling,  a  green  crust  is  apt  to  form  on  the  copper,  just 
above  the  surface  where  the  air  and  acid  liquid  meet.    Some  liquids,  while 
boiling,  appear  to  be  little  liable  to  this  impregnation  :  thus,  coffee,  beer, 
milk  and  tea  have  been  separately  boiled  for  two  hours  together,  in  a  clean 
copper  vessel,  without  any  portion  of  the  metal  being  taken  up  by  either  of 
the  liquids.    ('Falconer,  on  the  Poison  of  Copper,'  p.  65,  London,  1774; 
also  '  Orfila,'  vol.  1,  p.  611.)    Accidents  of  this  kind  are  usually  prevented 
by  lining  the  copper  vessel  with  tin,  or  by  using  vessels  of  silver ;  but  m  very 
large  boilers  this  plan  is  not  always  adopted ;  cleanliness  alone  is  trusted 
to,  and  this,  when  properly  observed,  is  a  sufficient  preventive.  In  reference 
to  culinary  vessels  the  tin  is  often  worn  away,  and  the  corroded  copper  is 
thus  exposed  to  the  action  of  any  acids  contained  m  the  food.  _  1^  J-^ob. 
some  rhubarb-stems  were  stewed  in  a  copper  vessel  imperfectly  tinned  and 
dirty,  and  were  supplied  to  a  family  for  dinner.    The  children  and  their 
governess  partook  of  it— the  latter  very  freely.    AH  were  taken  ill.  ihe 
governess  suffered  most ;  there  was  violent  sickness,  with  other  symptoms 
of  irritation.    She  recovered  partly  under  treatment,  but  had  a  relapse  and 
died  from  the  effects  of  the  poisoned  food.    The  oxaUc  and  malic  acids  in 
the  vegetables  probably  acted  strongly  on  the  copper. 

In  1866,  a  remarkable  set  of  cases  occurred  in  a  family  at  it^en  Abbas, 
Hants,  in  which  twelve  or  more  members  of  the  family  suffered  from 
symptoms  of  poisoning  similar  to.  those  produced  by  copper  m  tood.  A 
badly  tinned  copper  vessel  had  been  used  for  cooking  the  food,  with  much 
salt.  One  patient,  an  old  man,  ^t.  90,  died  after  three  weeks,  the  others 
recovered.  The  cook  was  charged  with  wilful  poisoning,  but  was  subse- 
quently liberated.  She  brought  an  action  against  her  master  [TMy  v. 
Corrie,  Qaeen's  Bench,  Nov.  1867),  but.  this  resulted  m  a  verdict  for  the 
de  endant.  (Guy's  H^sp.  Rep.'  1866,  p.  329.)  A  set  of  cases  is  reported 
to  have  occurred  at  Geneva,  in  1870,  in  which  ten  persons  ^ere  taken  ill 
with  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning,  and  four  died._  It  was  found  that  the 
W  had  been  cooked  in  a  copper  utensil  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
verdigris  ('  Pharm.  Jour.'  Aug  1870,  p.  158.)  A  fatal  case  of  poisoning 
bv  ronner  is  reported  in  the  same  iournal  for  1870,  p.  874  Copper  was 
l^urd^irsma7quantity  in  the  body  Waldemann  published  a  paper  on 
Irele^  «er  .1  zinc  and  their  al^  br-^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
utensils     CHorn's  '  Viertel.iahrsschrift,'  1870,  1,  247.) 

The  tin  used  for  lining  copper  vessels  is  frequently  alloyed  with  a  large 
proportion  oTlead  and  thus  lead-poisoning  may  be  substituted  for  poisoning  . 
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with  copper.  According  to  Paasch,  many  of  the  accidents  attributed  to 
this  form  of  copper  poisoning  are  really  due  to  other  causes,  (Casper's 
'  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1852,  B.  i.  H.  i.  S.  78.)  It  has  been  elsewhere  stated 
that  all  the  ordinary  copper  employed  for  culinary  utensils,  contains 
arsenic.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  metal  is  converted  into  insoluble 
oxides  or  salts  by  acid  or  fat,  the  arsenic  may  be  found  in  an  insoluble 
form  in  the  green  incrustation  produced.  When  copper  thus  forms  an 
insoluble  salt,  arsenic  is  not  dissolved. 

It  has  been  stated  that  an  impure  gold  alloy  used  by  some  dentists 
has  been  so  largely  composed  of  copper  as  to  affect  the  health  of  those 
who  have  used  the  plates  for  the  support  of  artificial  teeth.  The  acid  and 
salts  in  the  saliva  facilitate  the  production  of  a  poisonous  salt  of  copper. 

In  the  making  of  preserved  fruits  and  vegetable  picJcles,  the  salts  of 
copper  (blue  vitriol)  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  rich  green  colour. 
Many  of  the  green  pickles  sold  in  shops  were  formerly  thus  impregnated 
with  the  vegetable  salts  of  this  metal,  to  which  they  owe  their  bright  grass- 
green  colonr.  The  iron-test  is  delicate.  A  bright  needle  immersed  in  the 
pickle,  or  plunged  into  the  solid,  will  be  speedily  coated  with  copper.  Only 
a  portion  of  the  copper  is  in  a  soluble  form.  The  quantity  of  copper  con- 
tained in  such  articles  may  not  be  sufficient  to  cause  fatal  effects ;  but 
serious  symptoms  of  gastric  irritation  are  sometimes  produced,  and  in 
young  persons  these  may  assume  an  alarming  character. 


CHAPTER  23. 

TAETAE    EMETIC  — SYMPTOMS— APPEARANCES  — CHRONIC    POISONING  CHEMICAL 

ANALYSIS — CHLORIDE  OR  BUTTER  OF  ANTIMONY — POISONING  BY  ZINC  SULPHATE 
AND  CHLORIDE— PREPARATIONS  OF  TIN—  SILVER— GOLD— IRON— BISMUTH  AND 
CHROMIUM — POTASSIUM  BICHROMATE — THALLIUM. 

'^^f^^  Tartaeated  Antimony.    Stibiated  Tartar.  Symptoms 

and  Ilfects.— When  this  substance  is  taken  in  a  poisonous  dose,  a  strong 
metallic  taste  is  perceived  in  the  mouth  during  the  act  of  swallowino-.  Jn 

llT.i.''   .  t°       ^"''^  ^eat  and  constriction  of 

the  throat,  with  difficulty  of  swallowing,  violent  burning  pain  in  the  region 
orthe  stomach,  followed  by  incessant  vomiting,  and,  later,  profuse  purging, 

acute  r,,::;^  r^T-  ^^P^^^^^^^^-  «J^P*°^«  ^re  indeed  those  oi 

Ws  The  pulse  is  small  and  rapid,  some- 

t^n   andTh?'^^^''  ^^l*^'  ^'^^^  ^  clamm/perspira- 

mav'be  i.1.pi!,  IT^^-T.- P^'^^^'^'  ^^'^  V^o^e  fatal,  death 

Td  somSe  '  1^  f^^'""''''  insensibility,  great  prostration  of  strength, 
LsuZ^rf .  T^'^*  'P^'^'  of       extremities,  which  may 

~ase  o^^^^^^^^^        "J  M^.'"^^^  S-^^       the  sym'ptoms  in  an 

-t  tri^^^^^^^^  'f''^^'':    ""r^      P°--  by  tLar  emetic 

the  remission,  off  I  ■  °^  poisoning  by  arsenic;  but  in  fatal  cases 
commTn  eTen  ,vhe,^  "''"^^""^  P°^^°°^^^       ^^^^^^^        recovery  is 

tion  like  Sat  ;;oducedTv  thr'.'  0?easionally  a  pustular  ei4p- 

on  the  skin.  ^       external  application  of  tartar  emetic,  appears 

a  lattr/  '"^  =        «  -  eomn,on  at 

It  will  probably  denend      !  required  to  destroy  life  is  unknown. 

purgin/have         TxeiSdr  nof?T  "t'^  f »d 

01  not ,  tor  these  symptoms  have  not  been 
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W  n^^^^^^^  destroying  life,  althougli  alarming  symptoms  of  irritation 
have  followed.  In  one  case,  a  man,  mt.  50,  took  forty  grains  of  tartar 
emetic  and  died  in  abont  four  days.  This  ^^h  the  onlylne  out  of  five 
cases  of  poisoning  by  this  substance  quoted  by  Orfila  which  proved  fatal. 

Urtila,  vol.  1,  p.  480.)  Beck  mentions  a  case  in  which  fifteen  grains 
ot  tartar  emetic  m  solution  killed  a  child  in  a  few  weeks:  vomiting  and 
purging  were  among  the  symptoms,  and  these  were  followed  by  convulsions 
and  death.  This  case  proves  that  a  patient  is  not  always  saved  by  vomit- 
ing and  purging  :  the  fatal  effects  on  such  an  occasion  are  probably  due  to 
rapid  absorption.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  334.)  An  adult  was  killed  in 
a'Jt  ^,  ^  'Y^^""^       drachm,  in  spite  of  early  and  violent  vomiting. 

(  Med  (raz.  vol.  45,  p.  801.)  In  two  cases  ten  grains  killed  each  child  Si 
-a  few  hours.  A  dose  of  four  grains,  however,  has  been  known  to  produce 
alarming  symptoms :  this  dose  gave  rise  to  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen 
vomiting,  and  purging.  The  patient  then  fell  into  strong  convulsions, 
which  lasted  half  an  hour.  He  became  speechless,  no  pulse  could  be  per- 
ceived, the  skin  was  cold,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  dead.  Stimu- 
lating frictions  and  poultices  were  employed,  and  he  slowly  recovered  in 
about  fourteen  days.  This  poison,  administered  in  small  doses,  may 
occasion  death  by  reason  of  its  exerting  a  depressing  influence  on  the 
action  of  the  heart.  Aged  persons,  or  those  who  are  debilitated  by  disease, 
may  die  under  these  circumstances  from  a  medicinal  dose  or  doses  which 
would  produce  no  injury  to  strong  and  healthy  adults.  The  effects,  how- 
►ever,  should  be  clearly  traced  to  the  action  of  the  poison,  and  not  be  owdng 
to  exhaustion  as  a  result  of  disease.  In  1853,  a  case  was  referred  to  the 
author,  in  which  it  was  supposed  that  two  doses  of  antimoiiial  wine,  equal 
to  about  three  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  had  caused  the  death  of  a  man  who 
was  in  a  diseased  condition,  by  its  remote  effects  upon  the  heart.  No 
trace  of  poison  was  found  in  the  stomach  or  tissues ;  there  were  no  symptoms 
to  indicate  poisoning,  and  under  these  circumstances  death  could  not  be 
reasonably  attributed  to  the  medicine.  The  man  died  in  about  twenty 
hours,  probably  from  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers  as  a  result  of  disease, 
rand  not  from  the  action  of  this  substance. 

In  1881,  a  young  man  was  killed  in  six  hours  by  a  dose  of  fifteen  grains 
of  tartar  emetic.    The  characteristic  eruption  of  tartar  emetic  was  found 
•on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  ('  Friedreich's  Blatter  f.  Gerichtl. 
Med.'  1882,  p.  8.)    A  man,  set.  28,  swallowed  two  drachms  of  tartar  emetic 
by  mistake  for  Epsom  salts,  and  recovered  from  its  effects.  An  hour  after  the 
poison  had  been  taken  he  was  found  in  the  following  state  : — his  pulse  was 
imperceptible  ;  the  tongue  was  dry  and  red  ;  the  countenance  cold,  livid, 
bathed  with  clammy  perspiration,  and  indicative  of  great  suffering ;  violent 
pain  was  felt  in  the  stomach  and  over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  with  con- 
stant spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles,  particularly  of  the  abdomen  and 
arms.  The  fingers  were  firmly  contracted,  and  the  muscles  quite  rigid.  He 
vomited  once,  about  half  an  hour  after  he  had  swallowed  the  poison ;  and  after 
this,  he  had  constant  involuntary  watery  purging.    An  emetic  of  mustard 
and  salt  was  given  to  him,  and  this  joroduced  violent  vomiting  of  bilious 
matter.    Green  tea,  brandy,  and  decoction  of  oak-bark  were  freely  given. 
The  cramps,  vomitings,  and  watery  purging  continued  for  six  hours.  The 
symptoms  then  became  mitigated,  and  he  gradually  recovered,  suffering 
•chiefly  from  profuse  night  perspirations.    ('  Lancet,'  May  22, 1847,  p.  535.) 
This  case  is  remarkable  for  the  anomalous  character  of  the  symptoms,  as, 
in  the  absence  of  active  vomiting,  an  emetic  was  actually  required  to  be 
given,  and  also  for  the  recovery  of  the  individual  after  so  large  a  dose  of 
the  poison.    In  the  'Assoc.  Med.  Jour.'  for  April  1,  1853,  p.  281,  Avill  be 
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found  reported  a  case  in  which  a  physician  took  half  an  ounce  of  tartar 
emetic  by  mistake  for  Eochelle  salts.    Vomiting  did  not  come  on  for  half 
an  hour ;  but  under  treatment,  he  recovered  m  a  few  days.  Coulmg 
observed  a  case  of  recoveiy  from  a  large  dose  m  1866     A  veterinary 
surcreon  swallowed,  by  mistake  for  carbonate  of  soda,  about  200  grains 
of  fartar  emetic  in  powder.    He  noticed  a  peculiar  taste.    Yomitmg  came 
on  in  fifteen  minutes,  but  only  after  tickling  his  throat.    This  continued 
violently.     In  two  hours  there  was  severe  purging,  with  symptoms  ot 
collapse    The  vomited  matters  were  green,  and  the  evacuations  like  boiled 
sao-o.    There  was  no  appearance  of  blood  in  either.    In  three  hours  severe 
crimps  came  on,  affecting  all  the  muscles  :  he  was  unable  to  move  or  speak. 
Brandy  and  other  remedies  were  employed,  and  m  six  hours,  after  a  warm 
perspiration,  he  began  to  recover.    There  was  suppression  of  urme  :  only 
a  smaU  quantity  was  passed,  and  this  was  of  a  coffee  colour.    For  two  or 
three  days  he  suffered  from  stiffness  in  the  limbs  and  m  the  muscles  ot  the 
abdomen.    In  one  case,  fifty-five  grains  caused  the  death  of  an  adult  m 
sixteen  hours.    In  one  instance  a  small  dose  of  this  substance  caused 
death  by  producing  intestinal  haemorrhage.    ('  Assoc.  Med.  Jour.'  June  10, 
1853,  p.  513.)    Procter  met  with  the  cases  of  four  children  to  whom,  in 
1860',  by  mistake,  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  tartar  emetic  had  been  given. 
An  ounce  of  subKmed.  sulphur  and  one  drachm  of  tartar  emetic  had  been 
divided  among  the  four.    The  symptoms  presented  the  same  characters  in 
each;  early  vomiting,  which  became  violent  and  incessant,  pain  in  the 
bowels,  purging,  great  thirst,  cold  clammy  perspiration,  feeble  pulse,  cramps 
of  the  limbs  and  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  with  great  depression.  There 
was  no  sense  of  heat  or  constriction  in  the  throat,  ,  and  no  difficulty  of 
swallowing.    Under  treatment  they  all  recovered. 

The  following  cases  show  the  nature  of  the  appearances  likely  to  be 
found  after  death.    Two  children,  a  boy  aged  five  years,  and  a  girl  aged 
three  years,  each  swallowed  a  powder  containing  ten  grains  of  tartar  emetic. 
In  twenty  minutes  after  taking  the  powders,  they  were  seized  with  violent 
vomiting  and  purging,  and  great  prostration  of  strength,  followed  by  con- 
vulsions and  tetanic  spasms ;  there  was  also  great  thirst.     The  boy  died 
in  eight  hours,  and  the  girl  in  twelve  or  thirteen  hours  after  swallowing 
the  dose.    The  bodies  were  inspected  between  four  and  five  days  after 
death.    In  that  of  the  boy  there  was  effusion  of  serum  in  the  right  pleura ; 
the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung  posteriorly  was  redder  than  natural,  and 
the  peritoneum  was  injected  from  recent  inflammation.    The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  duodenum  was  inflamed,  and  covered  with  a  whitish-yellow 
viscid  secretion ;  this  was  observed  throughout  the  intestines,  although  the 
colour  was  of  a  deeper  yellow  in  the  large  intestines  :  there  was  no 
ulceration.     The  peritoneal  coat  of  the  stomach  was  inflamed.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  this  organ  was  also  much  inflamed,  especially  about 
the  larger  curvature  and  at  the  cardiac  orifice  :  but  there  was  no  ulceration. 
The  contents  (about  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  a  dark  bloody  fluid  having 
a  slightly  acid  reaction)  were  adherent  to  it ;  and  in  one  case  there  was  a 
patch  of  lymph.     The  tests  used  did  not  indicate  the  presence  of  anti- 
mony.   With  regard  to  other  appearances,  the  tongue  was  covered  Avith  a 
white  fur,  and  appeared  soddened  ;  the  throat  was  not  inflamed ;  the  wind- 
pipe and  gullet  had  a  natural  appearance.    On  opening  the  head  the  dura 
mater  was  found  congested  ;  the  longitudinal  sinus  contained  a  coagulum 
of  lymph  and  but  little  blood.     The  vessels  of  the  surface  of  the  brain 
were  much  injected  with  dark  blood,  the  whole  surface  having  a  deep 
purple  colour.  Every  portion  of  the  brain,  when  cut,  presented  many  bloody 
points.   The  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata  were  also  congested ;  there 
was  no  effusion  in  the  ventricles  or  at  the  base  of  the  brain.    In  the  body 
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of  tlie  girl  the  morbid  appearances  were  similar;  there  were  in  addition  on 
the  arms,  legs,  and  neck,  patches  resembling  the  eruption  of  scarlatina. 
The  arachnoid  membrane  was  more  opaque  tlian  usual ;  and  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  where  the  inflammation  was  greatest,  were  two 
or  three  white  spots,  each  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea,  which  appeared  to 
be  the  commencement  of  ulceration,  ('Lancet,'  April  25,  1846,  p.  4G0.) 
A  girl,  ost.  16,  swallowed  a  dose  of  tartar  emetic  amounting  to  from  forty 
to  sixty  grains.  There  was  severe  vomiting  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
this  was  soon  followed  by  purging :  these  symptoms  continued  for  about 
three  hours.  She  also  complained  of  pain,  and  a  burning  sensation,  down 
the  gullet.  The  vomited  matters  were  of  a  dark  colour.  On  the  following 
morning  she  had  recovered  from  the  severity  of  the  symptoms ;  but  in  the 
afternoon  there  was  a  relapse.  She  continually  threw  her  head  back  and 
screamed ;  the  skin  was  warm  and  moist ;  the  pupils  were  dilated ;  and  the 
knees  drawn  up.  She  died  in  about  thirty-six  hours  after  taking  the 
poison,  and  during  the  six  or  eight  hours  previous  to  her  death  she  was 
quite  delirious.  An  inspection  was  made  thirty-six  hours  after  death.  The 
throat  appeared  swollen ;  the  lungs  were  slightly  congested  ;  the  heart  was 
healthy,  and  contained  about  six  drachms  of  fluid  biood.  The  stomach 
contained  sixteen  ounces  of  a  thick  bloody  fluid :  at  the  greater  extremity 
the  coats  were  softened,  and  blood  was  effused  un^er  the  mucous  coat  in 
several  places.  The  small  intestines  contained  a  similar  fluid,  with  much 
mucus  ;  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  inflammation.  Only  slight  traces 
of  the  poison  were  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  the  usual  tests, 
the  greater  part  having  probably  passed  off  by  vomiting  and  purging. 
('Lancet,'  Jan.  21, 1854.)  In  animals  poisoned  by  this  substance,  Pavy  and 
the  author  found  general  inflammation  of  the  lower  half  of  the  intestines. 

On  April  18th,  1876,  Mr,  Bravo,  a  barrister,  set.  30,  was  poisoned  by 
tartar  emetic.  After  dining  with  his  wife,  and  whilst  alone  in  a  room, 
at  6,30  P.M,,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  violent  sickness  and  vomiting. 
When  seen  at  10.30  p.m,  by  Dr.  Moore,  he  was  lying  back  in  a  chair  totally 
unconscious ;  the  breathing  was  noisy,  and  the  heart's  action  was  barely 
perceptible.  He  did  not  appear  to  suffer  pain,  and  his  appearance  was  not 
unlike  that  of  a  person  under  the  effects  of  a  narcotic.  He  had  previously 
complained  of  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  an  emetic  of  mustard  and  water 
had  been  given.  The  pupils  were  widely  dilated ;  and  he  was  unable  to 
swallow,  when  seen  shortly  afterwards  by  Mr.  Harrison.  At  1.45  a.m.  he 
first  vomited  blood.  At  3.30  a.m.,  on  the  19th,  soon  after  he  was  seen  by 
Dr  George  Johnson  and  Mr.  Royes  Bell,  a  little  consciousness  returned ; 
and  he  then  said,  to  account  for  his  state,  that  he  had  rubbed  his  gums  with 
laudanum,  and  that  he  might  have  taken  some  of  this  liquid.  Just  betore 
becoming  conscious,  viz.  at  2.45  a.m.,  he  vomited  blood,  and  passed  bloody 
stools.  Throughout  the  19th,  after  the  return  of  consciousness,  he  suffered 
excruciating  pain,  and  was  violently  purged  and  vomited  frequently  On 
the  20th  the  patient  was  seen  by  Sir  William  Gull,  at  6.30  p.m.,  who  found 
him  pulseless  and  dying.  He  was  told  that  he  was  dying  of  poi^on,  and 
was  asked  how  he  came  by  it.  He  replied,  '  I  took  it  myse  f .  What  did 
YOU  take?'  'Laudanum.'  When  told  that  he  had  taken  more  than 
laudanum  he  made  no  further  statement  bearing  upon  the  matter,  except 
to  repeat  a  second  time,  '  I  took  it  myself.'  Pain,  collapse,  vomiting,  purg- 
ino-  and  occasional  convulsions,  especially  of  the  upper  limbs,  continued  till 
near  the  close,  when  the  vomiting  and  purging  ceased.  He  died  on  the  -1st 
of  AotII  fifty-five  hours  and  a  half  after  the  commencement  ot  symptoms. 
At  the  autopsy  made  next  day,  the  following  appearances  were  observed  by 
Dr  Pavne  there  was  no  appearance  of  inflammation,  congestion,  or  ulce- 
ration    The  stomach  contained  about  eight  ounces  of  thick,  gruei-Uke 
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matter,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  coBtaining  small  solid  lumps,  and  liad  the 
odour  of  alcoholic  fermentation.  The  gullet  was  natural,  and  contained 
some  of  the  same  matter  as  the  stomach.  The  first  portion  of  the  bowels 
was  very  soft,  being  torn  in  tying  it,  but  subsequent  careful  examination 
showed  no  perforation  or  ulceration.  The  surface  was  pale  and  yellowish 
like  that  of  the  stomach.  The  whole  of  the  small  intestine  was  like  this, 
except  the  lower  part,  where  there  were  some  red  spots.  This  part  of  the 
bowels  contained  yellow  pasty  matter  without  any  admixture  of  blood. 
Subsequent  examination  showed,  in  the  portion  called  the  caecum,  several 
small  ulcers  from  which  the  bleeding  had  evidently  taken  place,  but  there 
was  no  perforation.  The  remainder  of  the  large  intestine  was  very  deeply 
blood-stained,  but  without  ulceration.  The  contents  were  soft,  dark-red 
material,  composed  of  fcecal  matter  mixed  with  blood.  The  liver  and 
spleen  were  natural,  as  were  also  the  pancreas,  kidneys,  and  other  abdominal 
organs.  The  skull  and  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  found  quite 
natural,  containing  only  the  usual  amount  of  blood.  The  brain-substance 
was  also  natural,  and  contained  no  excessive  amount  either  of  blood  or  of 
watery  fluid.  The  mouth  and  li]3s  were  natural,  except  that  the  papillaa  at 
the  back  of  the  tongue  were  somewhat  more  prominent  than  is  usual. 
There  was  no  other  appearance  of  disease  in  the  body,  except  what  has 
been  noted. 

From  the  first  vomit  of  the  deceased.  Dr.  Redwood  obtained  antimony 
equivalent  to  ten  grains  of  tartar  emetic.  Antimony  was  also  detected  in 
the  liver,  and  in  fluid  taken  from  the  large  intestines  of  the  deceased,  but 
not  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  Traces  of  the  metal  were  also  dis- 
covered in  the  urine  passed  during  life.  Dr.  Redwood  was  of  opinion  that 
at  least  twenty  grains  of  tartar  emetic  had  been  taken  by  the  deceased.  A 
verdict  of  wilful  murder  by  some  unknown  person  was  returned,  no  tartar 
emetic  being  traced  into  the  hands  of  the  deceased  or  any  other  person 
about  him.  It  was  also  known  that  Mr.  Bravo  was  well  read  in  medical 
jurisprudence,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  poisonous  nature  of  tartar 
emetic.  Some  months  after  the  return  of  the  above  verdict,  evidence  came 
into  possession  of  the  editor,  who  watched  the  medical  aspects  of  the  case 
at  the  inquest  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  persons  living  in  the  same  house 
as  deceased,  showing  that  Mr.  Bravo  had  tartar  emetic  in  his  possession 
within  six  or  seven  weeks  of  his  decease.  He  had  purchased  a  large  number 
of  quack  powders,  extensively  advertised  as  a  cure  for  dipsomania,  and 
received  instructions  that  these,  if  administered  too  freely  to  his  wife,  would 
cause  vomiting.  It  is  possible  that  these  powders— each  of  them  consist- 
ing of  half  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  with  a  pink  vegetable  pigment  may 

have  been  taken  in  fatal  amount  by  the  deceased,  who  was  unaware  of 
their  poisonous  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  ejection  of  the  laudanum 
which  he  had  admittedly  taken.  It  is  probable  that  the  laudanum  would 
faMresult''^^*'''^''  emetic,  and  thus  increase  the  liability  to  a 

..vf '"'^/^''^  ^""^  poisoning  with  tartar  emetic  in  the  acute  form  are 

WucinV%nL°^'r  ^^''^^      ^^^^^      ^  ^^^ge  ^ose  without 

producmg  speedily  well-marked  effects;  and  as  vomitin|  is  a  common 

Slrv 'tria'l  C  "i  ^^'^^^^^  ^^'^^  AnTxTra" 

Liso-niTio-  >ip^  f,.; 1  r,    '  Wharton  was  charged  with 
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after  a  sliprt  illness,  but  the  symptoms,  taken  as  a  whole,  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  those  observed  in  poisoning-  with  antimony,  although  poisoning 
was  suspected  during  life.    The  ap])earances  in  the  body  proved  nothing 
for  or  against  antimonial  poisoning,  and  some  physicians  of  experience 
deposed  that  the  symptoms  and  appearances  were  consistent  with  disease 
affecting  the  membi'anes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.    (See  '  Guy's 
Hosp.  Rep.'  1857,  in  which  thirty-seven  cases  of  poisoning  by  antimony 
are  recorded.)    On  examining  the  chemical  evidence,  it  appears  that  the 
process  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  alone  was  employed,  and  a  red-brown 
sulphide  resembling  that  of  antimony  was  obtained;  but  the  quantity 
obtained  as   sulphide  was  only  four-tenths  of  a  grain,  estimated  as 
equivalent  to  eight-tenths  of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic.    Thus  the  chemical 
analysis  brought  out  only  a  fraction  of  a  grain,  not  amounting  to  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  quantity  said  to  be  present ;  and  no  separation  of 
antimony  in  the  metallic  state  was  made  to  con^oborate  the  inference 
drawn  from  the  coloured  precipitate  j)roduced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
No  chemical  results  were  produced  in  Court,  although  twenty  grains  would 
have  allowed  of  the  production  of  metallic  antimony  in  a  few  minutes  by 
copper,  tin,  zinc,  and  platinum,  or  by  Marsh's  process.    The  evidence  that 
antimony  was  really  there  was  not  satisfactory,  and  that  twenty  grains 
were  present  in  the  stomach  was  wholly  unproved.    The  chemical  evidence 
does  not  therefore  conflict  with  the  pathological  evidence,  for  it  failed  to 
show  with  clearness  and  distinctness  the  presence  and  proportion  of  the 
poison  said  to  have  been  found.    The  prisoner  was  acquitted.    ('  Amer. 
Jour.  Med.  Sc.'  Ap.  1872,  p.  329.) 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  cases  in  which  this  poison  has  proved 
fatal  have  been  few;  but  the  author  has  reported  thirty-seven  cases,  of  which 
sixteen  were  fatal.  The  smallest  fatal  dose  was  in  a  child,  three  quarters 
of  a  grain,  and  in  an  adult,  two  grains  ;  but  in  this  instance  there  were 
circumstances  which  favoured  the  fatal  operation  of  the  poison.  ('  Guy's 
Hosp.  Eep.'  1857.) 

Chronic  ])oisoning. — An  account  of  the  effects  produced  by  tartar  emetic 
o-iven  at  intervals  in  small  doses  to  healthy  persons,  has  been  published  by 
Mayerhofer.    ('Heller's  Archiv.'  1846,  pts.  2,  3,  4,  p.  100  et  seq.)  The 
principal  symptoms  are  those  of  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  viz.  nausea,  and 
vomiting  of  mucous  and  bilious  liquids ;  great  depression  ;  watery  purging, 
followed  often  by  constipation  of  the  bowels ;  small,  contracted,  and  frequent 
pulse ;  loss  of  voice  and  muscular  strength ;  coldness  of  the  skin,  with 
clammy  perspiration;  and  death  from  exhaustion.    Several  cases  have 
occurred  in  this  countrv,  which  show  that  tartar  emetic  has  been  thus 
criminally  employed.    In  addition  to  the  cases  of  Ann  Palmer  and  /.P. 
Goolc,  there  are  those  of  Beg.  v.  M'Mullen,  Liverpool  Sum.  Ass.  1856 ;  Beg. 
V  Freeman,  Drogheda  Spring  Ass.  1857;  and  the  cases  of  the  James  family 
at  Liverpool.    {Beg.  v.  Winslow,  Liverpool  Aut.  Ass.  1860.)    The  prisoner 
Winslow  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  his  mistress,  Ann  James.    It  was 
clearly  pi^oved  that  antimony  had  been  administered  to  the  deceased,  not 
only  by  the  discrimination  of  the  symptoms,  but  by  the  detection  of  the 
poison  in  the  urine  during  life.    The  deceased  was  at  the  time  labouring 
under  malignant  disease  affecting  the  crecum  and  stomach,  but  it  was 
alleo-ed  that  her  death  had  been  accelerated  by  antimony.    The  prisoner 
was^'acquitted,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  act  of  administration. 
The  poison  had  been  given  at  intervals  in  small  doses,  arid  as  deceasea 
survived  about  a  fortnight  after  the  last  dose,  it  was  found  only  m  traces 
in  the  various  organs.    The  death  of  this  woman  led  to  the  exhumation  ot 
the  bodies  of  three  of  her  relatives  who  had  lived  in  the  same  house  witn 
her  and  the  prisoner,  and  had  died  suddenly  some  months  previously  under 
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suspicions  circumstances.  The  viscera  of  these  bodies  were  examined, 
and  in  each  case  antimony  was  found  in  small  quantity,  but  still 
extensively  difFused  through  the  organs.  So  far  as  the  history  of 
their  cases  could  be  obtained,  they  were  victims  of  chronic  poisoning  by 
antimony.  This  cause  of  death  was  not  suspected  at  the  time.  (See 
Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1857  and  1860;  also  Beg.  v.  Hardman,  Lancaster  Sum. 
Ass.  1857.)  ^  .  .     .  • 

Chemical  Analysis. — Tartar  Emetic  as  a  solid,  in  the  state  of  powder, 
is  white  and  crystalline.  It  has  been  occasionally  sold  by  mistake  for 
tartaric  acid  with  soda  powders,  and  sometimes  for  cream  of  tartar. — 1. 
It  is  easily  dissolved  by  fourteen  parts  of  cold,  and  two  of  boiling 
water;  the  solution  has  a  faint  acid  reaction,  and  an  acrid  metallic 
taste ;  it  is  decomposed  by  long  keeping.     It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

2.  The  powder  dropped  into  ammonium  sulphide  is  turned  of  a  deep 
orange  colour,  and  is  thereby  known  from  other  poisonous  metallic  salts. 

3.  When  heated  in  a  reduction-tube,  it  is  charred,  but  does  not,  like 
lead  acetate,  melt  before  charring.  The  metal  is  partially  reduced 
by  the  carbon  of  the  vegetable  acid,  and  the  decomposed  mass  has  a 
greyish-blue  metallic  lustre.  A  metallic  snblimate  is  not  produced  in  this 
experiment  by  the  moderate  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp.  4.  When  boiled  in 
water  containing  one-sixth  part  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  metallic 
copper  is  immersed  in  the  boiling  liquid,  a  grey  deposit  of  antimony  takes 
place  on  this  metal.  The  colour  of  the  deposit  is  violet-red  if  the  quantity 
is  very  sniall,  but  the  deposit  is  black  and  pulverulent  if  very  large.  5. 
The  solution  acidulated  with  one-tenth  part  of  hydrochloric  acid  gives  in  the 
cold  a  black  sooty  deposit  of  antimony  on  a  surface  of  tin-foil.  A  solution 
of  arsenic  produces  no  deposit  on  tin  under  these  circumstances.  A  better 
method  of  distinguishing  antimony  from  arsenic,  or  of  detecting  arsenic 
when  mixed  with  antimony,  is  to  employ  stannous  chloride  with  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid.  Both  acids  of  arsenic,  and  all  their  solid  compounds 
are  immediately  precipitated  on.  boiling  them  in  this  mixture,  as  brown 
metallic  arsenic.  Tartar  emetic  in  powder  produces  no  change  of  colour 
or  precipitate,  unless  it  contains  some  traces  of  arsenic,  when  the  liquid 
will  become  brown. 

Tartar  Emetic  in  solution.— 1.  On  slowly  evaporating  a  small  quantity 
on  a  slip  of  glass  it  will  crystallize  in  tetrahedra  and  in  other  derivatives  of 
the  octahedron.  If  obtained  from  a  very  diluted  Fig  33 

solution,  this  crystallization  is  confused,  and 
resembles  that  of  arsenious  acid.  2.  Diluted 
nitric  acid  added  to  the  solution,  throws  down 
a  white  precipitate ;  the  other  mineral  acids 
act  m  the  same  way  ;  but,  as  they  precipitate 
numerous  other  metallic  solutions,  there  are 
objections  to  them  which  do  not  hold  with 
respect  to  nitric  acid.  The  white  precipitate 
thus  formed  is  easily  and  entirely  dissolved  by 
a  solution  of  tartaric  acid :  it  is  also  soluble  in 
excess  of  mtric  acid,  so  that  if  much  of  the  test 
be  added  at  once,  no  precipitate  is  produced.  — 

l^f:^STt^lS^  ---'in-.-— 

Known  irom  most  other  mofon;,,      -  i  j 

sulphuretted  hydrogen  qas  h^th  r^^^^^  4.  ^mmo^tw^  sulphide,  and 

precipitate,  diLriL  fn  Colour  f^l         ^he  solution  an  orange-coloured 
dry  precipitate  is  not  soln^Uin  Zr^T"^  1?*^' 

hydrochloric  acid  ammonia,  but  is  dissolved  by  hot  strong 
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is  JltflT^fr^  ^''^^^^^^       presence  of  antimony  •  bat  this 

ihe  onl  v  llT  "  "'^^       ^'^^^  ^«  Tartarated  antimony 

in  Ch(  antimony  m  a  soluble  form  which  is  likely  to  be  mTtTith 

of  Tf  r  r  t^''^''^-    Should  it  be  required  to  pro^ve  theTresInce 

antimony  has  been  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  pas  On 
evapomting  this  liquid,  cream  of  tartar  may  be  obtained  ^ 

iigmcis  containing  organic  matter.— Ta,rta,v  emetic  is  precipitated  bv 
tannic  acid  m  all  its  forms,  but  not  readily  by  albumen  or  mucous  fluids^ 
therefore  it  may  be  found  partly  dissolved  in  the  liquids  of  the  stomlch 
provided  no  antidote  had  been  administered.    As  a  trial  test,  if  the  H quid 
^r.'Tlt  '  ^  it  may,  like  arsenic,  be  submitted  to  dia?ysi8 

I  tartar  emetic  maybe  thus  obtained  in  water  in  a  state  sufficiently 
pure  for  testing.  The  organic  liquid  should  be  filtered,  and  then  strongly 
acidulated  with  tartaric  acid.  A  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is 
now  passed  into  it,  until  there  is  no  further  precipitation.    The  sulphide  is 

red  colt' "'f'n''^^^^ 

red  colour,  it  will  be  insoluble  m  a  solution  of  ammonia,  and  when  dried  will 
be  dissolved  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  (forming  antimonious  chloride) 
with  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.    The  boiling  should  be 
continued  for  several  minutes  or  until  the  liquid  is  colourless.    On  adding 
this  solution  if  not  too  acid,  to  water,  a  white  precipitate  of  antimonious 
oxychloride  (povyder  of  Algaroth,  Mercurius  Vitm)  falls  down,  soluble  in 
tartaric  acid.  This  is  characteristic  of  antimony.  A  portion  of  the  acid  liquid 
may  be  introduced  with  pure  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  into  a  Marsh's  tube  or 
apparatus,  like  that  described  at  p.  272.    The  gas  which  escapes  at  the  let 
produces  a  black  deposit  on  paper  impregnated  with  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  ;  but  unless  sulphur  is  present  it  produces  no  change  on  paper  im- 
pregnated  with  a  salt  of  lead.  When  ignited,  it  burns  with  a  pale  yellowish- 
white  flame,  producing  white  fumes  of  antimony  sesquioxide.    Porcelain  or 
glass,  depressed  on  the  flame,  receives  a  black  deposit  of  reduced  metallic 
antimony,  with  greyish-coloured  layers  of  oxide  at  the  circumference, 
ihere  is  no  metallic  lustre,  such  as  is  produced  by  arsenic,  under  similar 
circumstances,  but  on  examining  the  reverse  side  of  the  glass  a  dim 
metallic  lustre  will  be  perceptible.    This  deposit,  unlike  arsenic,'  is  not 
dissolved  by  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder.    If  a  cuiTent  of  the  gas  is 
heated  to  redness  while  passing  through  the  tube,  a  tin-white  ring  of 
metallic  antimony  will  be  deposited  close  to  the  heated  spot.   This  is  much 
more  fixed  than  the  deposit  of  arsenic,  and  cannot,  like  it,  be  resolved  into 
a  white  sublimate  of  octahedral  crystals.     If  the  gas  is  made  to  pass 
through  a  small  quantity  of  faming  nitric  acid,  it  is  decomposed,  the 
antimony  is  oxidized,  and  may  be  obtained  as  a  white  insoluble  residue  on 
evaporation.    A  solution  of  silver  nitrate  produces  no  change  of  colour  in 
this  deposit  ;  but  if  one  or  two  drops  of  ammonia  are  added,  there  is  a 
black  precipitate  of  silver  antimonide. 

The  following  method  of  detecting  antimony,  when  dissolved  in  any 
organic  liquid,  is  based  upon  electrolysis  by  which  copper  and  other  metals 
may  be  detected  under  similar  circumstances  (p.  312).  Acidulate  a 
portion  of  the  suspected  liquid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  place  it  in  a 
shallow  platinum^  capsule.  Touch  the  platinum,  through  the  acid  liquid, 
with  a  piece  of  zinc.  Wherever  the  metals  come  in  contact,  metallic  anti- 
mony, in  the  state  of  a  black  powder,  is  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the 
platinum.  The  liquid  should  be  poured  off,  and  the  capsule  thoroughly 
washed  with  distilled  water.  This  may  be  effected  without  disturbing  the 
deposit.  A  small  quantity  of  ammonium  sulphide  poured  on  the  black 
deposit,  speedily  dissolves  it  when  heated,  and  on  evaporation  an  orange- 
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red  antimony  snlphide  remains.  This  may  be  dissolved  by  a  few  drops  of 
stronf  hT^ochloric  acid,  and  on  adding  the  acid  liquid  to  water,  an  oxy- 
chlorfde  of  the  metal  is  precipitated.  By  this  process  antimony  m  small 
nnan  ity  may  be  detected  in  any  liquid  containing  organic  matter.  In 
SLce  of  ammonium  sulphide,  strong  nitric  acid  or  a  so  ution  of  permang- 
anate  of  potash,  may  be  employed  to  oxidize  the  metallic  deposit  and  the 
dry  residue  treated  as  described  below.  ,  .  xt,„4. 

^ In  the  tissues.-The  antimony  may  be  deposited  m  the  organs,  so  that 
neither  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  nor  the  electrolytic  process  will  yield  any 
satisfactory  results.    The  Hver  or  other  organ  should  be  finely  cut  up  and 
boiled  in  I  mixture  of  one  part  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  five  parts  of 
water    After  some  time,  the  liquid  may  be  tested  by  introducing  into  it 
a  slip  of  polished  copper-foil  free  from  antimony.    If  antimony  is  present 
in  small  quantity,  the  copper  will  acquire  a  reddish  or  violet-coloured 
deposit  on  its  surface :  if  in  large  quantity,  the  deposit  will  be  grey  with  a 
metallic  lustre,  or  sometimes  in  the  state  of  a  black  powder.  The  deposit  may 
be  removed  from  the  copper  by  boiling  with  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium 
permang-anate,  and  the  solution  thus  obtained  may  be  tested  for  antimony. 
These  deposits  do  not  yield  octahedral  crystals  like  those  obtained  from 
arsenic.  A  slip  of  tin-foil  maybe  suspended  in  the  cold,  in  another  portion 
of  the  acid  liquid,  diluted  so  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  forms  only  one-tenth 
part  by  measure.    Either  immediately,  or  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  if 
antimony  is  present,  the  tin  is  covered  with  a  black  deposit  of  metallic- 
antimony.    As  arsenic  is  not  deposited  on  pure  tin  under  similar  circum- 
stances, this  furnishes  a  ready  method  of  detecting  the  admixture  o£ 
antimony  with  arsenic.    These  may  be  regarded  as  trial  tests.    For  the 
demonstration  of  the  presence  of  antimony,  when  in  mere  traces;  we  may- 
resort  to  the  following  process,  by  which  antimony  may  be  completely 
separated  from  organic  substances.     Coil  a  portion  of  zinc-foil  round 
a  portion  of  platinum-foil,  and  introduce  the  two  metals  into  the  hydro- 
chloric-acid decoction  of  the  tissues,  just  sufficiently  diluted  to  prevent  too 
violent  an  action  on  the  zinc.    (See  fig.  28,  p.  292.)    Warm  the  organic 
liquid,  and  suspend  the  coils  in  it.     Sooner  or  later,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  antimony  present,  the  platinum  will  be  coated  with  an  adhering 
black  powder  of  metallic  antimony.    Wash  the  platinum-foil,  and  digest 
it  in  strong  nitric  acid.    So  soon  as  the  black  deposit  of  antimony  is 
dissolved  from  its  surface,  the  platinum  may  be  removed.    Add  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  the  acid  liquid  to  dryness.    The  residue, 
redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  diluted  and  treated  with 
a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  will  yield  an  orange-red  sulphide  of 
antimony.    This  black  deposit  of  antimony  is  also  readily  dissolved  from 
platinum-foil  by  ammonium  sulphide,  yielding  on  evaporation  an  orange^ 
red  sulphide  of  antimony  ;  it  is  soluble  in  nitric,  but  not  in  hydrochloric 
acid.    When  kept  for  a  few  days  in  contact  with  water  and  air,  the  black 
metallic  deposit  is  sometimes  converted  into  a  white  oxide,  and  entirely 
disappears.    Antimony  in  the  metallic  state  is  so  easily  procured  from  a 
small  quantity  of  material,  by  one  or  other  of  the  above-mentioned  processes, 
that  on  no  account  should  this  be  omitted.    The  procuring  of  the  metal 
may  be  made  subsidiary  to  the  procuring  of  the  sulphide,  as  the  metal  can 
be  easily  oxidized  and  converted  into  sulphide  in  a  pure  form,  and  obtained 
entirely  free  from  organic  matter.    A  reliance  on  a  small  quantity  of  a 
coloured  precipitate  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  alone,  would  be  most 
unsatisfactory  as  chemical  evidence.  . 

It  is  in  all  cases  best,  however,  to  destroy  the  organic  matter  previous 
to  testing  for  antimony.  This  may  be  done,  as  described  under  the  head 
Arsenic  (p.  274),  by  means  of  potassium  chlorate;  or  the  organic  matter— 
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liquid  or  solid — maybe  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  successive  additions  of 
potassium  nitrate  made  till  a  clear  and  almost  colourless  solution  is  obtained. 
This  may  then  be  gently  heated  till  the  white  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid 
almost  cease  to  bo  evolved.  The  residue,  when  diluted  with  water,  may 
be  tested  by  the  above  tests.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  discovery 
of  tartar  emetic  in  the  contents  of  a  stomach  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of  its 
having  been  taken  or  administered  as  a  poison,  since  it  is  frequently 
prescribed  as  a  medicine,  and  often  taken  as  such  by  persons  of  their  own 
accord.  We  could  only  suspect  that  it  existed  as  a  poison,  or  had  cansed 
death,  when  the  quantity  present  was  large,  and  there  were  corresponding 
appearances  of  irritation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  presence  of  any 
quantity,  if  not  lawfully  administered  as  a  medicine,  is  always  a  suspicious 
fact  and  demands  explanation.  In  two  cases  of  criminal  administration  in 
small  doses,  the  quantity  found  in  each  body  did  not  exceed  three  grains. 
The  mere  discovery  of  it  in  a  medicinal  mixture  cannot  of  itself  be 
evidence  of  an  intent  to  poison. 

The  detection  of  antimony  in  the  tissues  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
that  it  has  been  criminally  administered  or  has  caused  death  ;  but  its 
presence  should  be  reasonably  accounted  for,  as  antimony  may  have  been 
unlawfully  administered.  In  several  cases  of  suspected  death  from  poison, 
deposits  on  copper,  evidently  of  an  antimonial  nature,  have  been  obtained 
from  the  liver  or  tissues.  On  inquiry  it  has  been  found  that  antimonial 
medicines  had  been  taken  shortly  before  death.  Conversely,  when  no 
antimony  is  found,  or  the  metal  is  present  in  the  tissues  in  minute 
quantity,  it  is  still  consistent  with  medical  experience  and  observation  that 
the  person  may  have  died  from  antimony.  The  case  of  Mrs.  Peters,  of 
Yeovil  (July,  1860),  furnishes  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  fact.  This 
lady  had  symptoms  during  her  illness  which  were  referred  by  her  medical 
attendants  to  the  effects  of  small  doses  of  antimony.  Antimony  was  found 
in  the  urine  both  by  them  as  well  as  by  Herapath  :  but  after  death 
(i.e.  in  about  nine  days)  no  antimony  was  fonnd  in  the  tissues  or  any  part 
of  the  body.  Upon  this  fact,  and  the  evidence  of  coexisting  disease,  it  was 
alleged  that  she  had  died  from  disease  and  not  from  poison.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  to  the  effect  that  her  death  had  been  accelerated  by 
irritant  poison.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Aug.  25,  1860,  p.  190 ;  Sept.  15, 
p.  271;  and  Sept.  29,  p.  317.)  The  case  is  important  in  this  respect;  it 
shows  that  antimony  may  be  found  in  an  evacuation,  and  that  death  may 
be  accelerated  by  the  metal ;  but  although  the  person  may  die  within  nine 
days,  none  may  be  detected  in  the  body. 

Chloride  or  Butter  op  Antimony.  Symptoms  and  appearances. — A  boy, 
set.  12,  swallowed  by  mistake  for  ginger-beer  four  or  five  drachms  of  a 
solution  of  butter  of  antimony.  In  half  an  hour  he  was  seized  with 
vomiting,  which  continued  at  intervals  for  two  hours.  There  was  faint- 
ness,  with  general  weakness,  and  great  prostration  of  strength.  Remedial 
means  were  adopted,  and  the  next  day  the  chief  symptoms  were  heat  and 
uneasiness  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  with  pain  in  swallowing.  There  were 
numerous  abrasions  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat ; 
and  there  was  slight  fever,  from  which  the  boy  quite  recovered  in  about 
eight  days.  Another  case  of  recovery  from  a  dose  of  an  ounce  is  reported. 
('Lancet,'  Feb.  26,  1848,  p.  230.)  In  another  case,  an  army  surgeon 
swallowed,  for  the  purpose  of  suicide,  from  two  to  three  fluid  ounces 
of  chloride  of  antimony.  About  an  hour  afterwards  there  was  entire 
prostration  of  strength,  with  coldness  of  skin,  and  incessant  attempts 
to  vomit  The  most  excruciating  griping  pains  were  felt  in  the  abdomen  ; 
and  there  was  a  frequent  desire  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  but  nothmg 
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was  passed.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  reaction  took  place,  the  pain 
subsided  and  the  pulse  rose  to  120.  There  was  now  a  strong  dasposi- 
tion  to  sleep,  so  that  he  appeared  as  if  labouring  ^.f  f  ^.'l^^ 

of  a  narcotic  poison.  In  this  state  he  continued  until  he  died,  ten 
hours  and  a  half  after  he  had  swallowed  the  poison  On  inspection  the 
luter  or  of  the  alimentary  canal,  from  the  mouth  downwards  to  the 
jejunum,  presented  a  black  appearance,  as  if  the  parts  had  been  charred 
In  general,  there  was  no  mucous  membrane  remaining,  either  on  the 
stomach  or  elsewhere ;  only  a  flocculent  substance,  which  could  be  easily 
scraped  off  with  the  back  of  a  scalpel,  leaving  the  submucous  tissue 
and  the  peritoneal  coat.  All  these  parts  were  so  soft  that  they  were  easily 
torn  by  the  Bngers.  In  1868,  a  man  swallowed  three  or  four  ounces  ot 
bronzing  liquid,  which  proved  to  be  a  solution  of  chloride  of  antimony. 
He  vomited  violently,  but  continued  his  work  for  an  hour ;  the  vomited 
matters  were  of  a  yellowish-green  colour.  There  was  pain  in  the  stomach, 
but  no  purging.  He  was  not  seen  by  a  medical  man.  He  had  passed  a 
sleepless  night,  and  complained  much  of  oppression  in  the  region  of  the 
heart.  He  died  in  about  eighteen  hours.  On  inspection  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  was  found  much  corroded.  Near  the  intestinal 
end  there  were  numerous  putty-like  masses.  In  parts  it  was  of  a>  vividly 
red  colour,  and  in  other  parts  blackened.  There  was  no  perforation.  The 
duodenum  presented  similar  appearances.  There  was  no  mark  of  corrosion 
on  the  lips,  or  in  the  lower  part  of  the  gullet.  The  upper  part  of  this 
tube,  the  fauces  and  mouth,  could  not  be  examined.  Antimony  was  found 
in  the  putty-like  masses  of  membrane  as  well  as  in  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  and  the  liquid  swallowed. 

Analysis. — 1.  If  any  portion  of  the  chloride  is  left  in  the  vessel,  it  may 
be  tested  by  adding  a  few  drops  to  a  large  quantity  of  water,  when  the 
whitish-yellow  oxychloride  will  be  precipitated:  the  supernatant  liquid 
will  contain  hydrochloric  acid,  which  may  be  detected  by  silver  nitrate. 
2.  The  precipitated  white  oxychloride  is  dissolved  by  a  solution  of  tartaric 
acid.  3.  This  acid  solution  is  precipitated  of  an  orange-red  colour  by  a 
current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

In  the  tissues. — The  method  of  analysis  is  the  same  as  for  tartar  emetic, 

Preparations  op  Zinc. 

White  Vitriol,  Zinc  Sulphate,  or  Sulphate  of  Zinc.  Symptoms  and 
Appearances. — The  symptoms  produced  by  an  over-dose  of  zinc  sulphate, 
which  is  a  powerful  emetic,  are  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  violent  vomiting, 
coming  on  almost  immediately,  followed  by  severe  purging.  After  death 
the  stomach  and  intestines  have  been  found  inflamed.  The  sulphate  appears 
to  act  as  a  pure  irritant ;  it  has  no  corrosive  properties.  This  salt  may 
cause  death  indirectly  as  the  result  of  exhaustion  from  violent  vomiting 
when  an  ordinary  dose  has  been  given  to  a  person  already  debilitated  by 
disease.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  July  16, 1853,  p.  78.)  A  case  is  reported, 
in  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  sulphate  destroyed  life  by  its  slow  or 
chronic  effects.  ('Lancet,'  Aug.  27,  1859,  p.  210.)  Neither  the  sulphate 
nor  the  oxide  of  zinc  can  be  regarded  as  powerful  irritants,  although  they 
are  usually  described  as  poisons.  Tardieu  and  Roussin  have  published  a 
case  of  criniinal  poisoning  by  zinc  sulphate  administered  in  soup.  A 
woman,  aet.  60,  died  in  three  days  under  the  usual  symptoms  of  irritant 
poisoning  (gastro-enteritis).  Zinc  was  detected  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  as  well  as  in  the  spleen  and  liver.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1871, 
2,  341.)  In  one  case  a  lady  recovered  after  taking  sixty-seven  grains. 
('La,ncet,'  May  17,  1856.)  In  another,  which  occurred  in  1872,  com-, 
municated  by  Mackintosh,  a  man,  aet.  20,  recovered  in  a  few  days  after. 
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taking  an  ounce  of  zinc  sulphate  by  mistake  for  Epsom  salts,  to  which 
it  closely  approximates  in  appearance.  There  was  early  vomiting  and 
purging  of  a  most  violent  kind,  with  great  prostration  of  strength.  The 
greater  part  of  this  large  dose  was  no  doubt  thus  carried  out  of  the  body. 

In  cases  of  epilepsy,  zinc  sulphate  has  been  given  in  doses  of  forty 
grains  three  times  a  day,  first  commencing  with  small  doses.  As  a  rule  no 
ill  effects  follow,  and  none  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  irritation  are  observed. 
With  respect  to  zinc  oxide,  it  has  been  prescribed  in  large  doses  without 
injury  to  health.  An  epileptic  took  as  much  as  one  pound  in  seven  months, 
the  largest  quantity  taken  in  one  day  being  seventy  grains.  Although  he 
did  not  suffer  from  the  remedy,  the  disease  was  not  cured.  (*  Lancet,' 
March  1,  1862,  p.  224.) 

Analysis. — The  sulphate  is  seen  in  white  prismatic  crystals,  closely 
resembling  in  appearance  Epsom  salts  and  oxalic  acid ;  from  oxalic  acid  it 
is  distinguished  by  remaining  fixed  when  heated  on  platinum-foil ;  from 
Epsom  salts,  by  tests  applied  to  its  solution.  It  is  readily  dissolved  by 
water,  this  fluid  taking  up  about  one-third  of  its  weight  at  common 
temperatures.  Tests  for  the  solution. — The  solution  has  a  slightly  acid 
reaction.  The  following  tests  may  be  used  for  the  detection  of  zinc, 
1.  Ammonia  and  potash  give  white  precipitates,  soluble  in  excess  of  the 
alkalies.  2.  Potassium  ferrocyanide,  a  white  precipitate.  3.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  ammonium  sulphide,  milky-white  precipitates,  provided  the 
solution  is  pure  and  neutral,  or  nearly  so.  If  the  solution  is  very  acid, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  produces  no  effect  whatever.  4.  Zinc  may  be  sepa- 
rated in  the  metallic  state  by  placing  in  the  solution  a  slip  of  magnesium. 

In  Organic  liquids. — If  the  sulphate  is  dissolved  and  the  solution  is  not 
too  acid,  we  may  pass  into  it  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas ;  the 
presence  of  zinc  is  immediately  indicated  by  a  milky-white  precipitate ; 
the  sulphide  may  be  collected  and  decomposed  by  boiling  it  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  solution  may  be  then  tested  for  zinc.  This  compound 
being  frequently  employed  as  an  emetic,  may  be  innocently  present  in 
an  organic  liquid,  or  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  Zinc  sulphate  has 
been  occasionally  fraudulently  added  to  bread,  (Horn's  '  Yierteljahrsschr.' 
1870,  1,  323.) 

Zinc  Chloeide,  or  Chloride  op  Zinc. — Zinc  chloride  is  sold  to  the 
public  as  a  disinfectant,  under  the  name  of  '  Sir  W.  Burnett's  Fluid.' 
This  is  a  highly  concentrated  solution  of  the  pure,  or  sometimes  impure, 
chloride  of  the  metal,  containing  about  220  grains  of  the  salt  per  fluid 
ounce ;  it  has  been  taken  by  accident  in  several  cases,  and  in  one  instance 
was  supposed  to  have  been  criminally  administered  as  a  poison.  Eight 
deaths  from  chloride  of  zinc  are  reported  to  have  occurred  in  four  years 
(1863-7).    In  1880,  no  death  was  returned  from  any  zinc  salt. 

Symptoms. — In  one  case,  about  two  ounces  of  a  solution  containing  only 
twelve  grains  of  the  chloride  were  swallowed.  The  patient  immediately 
felt  pain  and  nausea ;  vomiting  followed,  and  she  recovered,  but  suffered 
from  some  indisposition  for  three  weeks.  In  a  second  case,  a  wine-glassful, 
equivalent  to  at  least  200  grains  of  solid  chloride,  was  swallowed.  The 
man  instantly  experienced  a  burning  pain  in  the  gullet,  burning  and 
griping  pain  in  the  stomach,  great  nausea,  and  coldness.  Vomitmg 
Same  on  in  two  minutes ;  the  legs  were  drawn  up  to  the  body  ;  there  was 
cold  perspiration,  with  other  signs  of  collapse.  The  man  perfectly  recovered 
in  sixteen  days.  ('Ed.  Med,  and  Surg.  Jour,'  Oct,  1848,  p.  335 ;  and 
'Brit  Amer.  Jour.'  Dec.  1848,  p.  201.)  Other  cases  show  that  the  con- 
centrated  liquid  has  a  strong  corrosive  action,  destroying  the  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  throat,  gullet,  and  stomach.    There  has  been  frothing  of  tha 
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mouth  with  general  lividity,  and  coldness  of  the  skin.  In  a  case  m  which 
only  a 'mouthful  of  the  fluid  had  been  swallowed,  the  patient  experienced 
giddiness  and  loss  of  sight,  with  immediate  burning  heat  m  the  stomach : 
vomiting  and  purging  came  on,  and  the  former  symptom  continued  for  a 
week  There  was  so  much  irritability  of  the  stomach  for  a  period  of  three 
weeks,  that  the  patient  became  greatly  reduced.  Among  the  early  symptoms 
was  loss  of  voice,  which  did  not  return  for  five  weeks.  ('  Med.  Times,' 
Oct.  11,  1851,  p.  382 ;  and  Nov.  8,  1851,  p.  497.)  R.  Hassall  met  with 
a  case  in  which  the  nervous  symptoms  were  strongly  marked,  and  were  of 
a  peculiar  kind.  Three  ounces  of  '  Burnett's  Fluid '  were  swallowed. 
There  was  immediately  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  throat,  with  a  hot 
burning  sensation  in  the  stomach.  There  was  no  pain  in  the  mouth,  and 
there  was  no  appearance  of  corrosion  in  this  cavity  or  on  the  lips.  There 
was  incessant  vomiting,  the  vomited  matters  consisting  of  thick  mucus 
streaked  with  blood ;  and  some  portions  of  mucous  membrane  were  dis- 
charged. There  was  no  purging  until  the  third  day,  when  the  discharges 
from  ;the  bowels  had  a  coffee-ground  appearance.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
fortnight,  a  train  of  nervous  symptoms  set  in,  indicated  by  a  complete 
perversion  of  taste  and  smell.  The  patient  recovered  in  about  three 
months.  ('  Lancet,'  Aug.  1853,  p.  159.)  A  case  which  occurred  to  Mark- 
ham  proved  fatal  in  about  ten  weeJcs  after  the  poison  had  been  swallowed. 
The  patient,  a  woman,  set.  46,  took  half  a  wine-glassful  of  'Burnett's 
Fluid,'  equal  to  about  100  grains  of  zinc  chloride.  Immediately  after 
taking  it,  she  suffered  from  vomiting  and  pain  in  the  stomach.  She 
drank  freely  of  water :  the  vomiting  ceased  in  a  few  days,  and  she  appeared 
to  have  recovered.  In  about  three  weeks  the  vomiting  returned  :  it  was 
incessant,  and  with  this  there  was  pain  ia  the  stomach.  She  sank  exhausted, 
evidently  from  the  secondary  effects  of  the  poison.  ('  Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.'  June  11,  1859,  p.  595.) 

Tuckwell  recorded  the  following  case.  ('  Br.  Med.  Jour.'  1874,  II. 
p.  297.)  A  woman,  aet.  21,  drank  three-fourths  of  a  teacupful  of  '  Bur- 
nett's Fluid.'  As  the  fluid  passed  down  into  the  stomach  she  felt  no 
pain,  but  directly  afterwards  she  was  seized  with  a  violent  burning  pain, 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  vomited.  Six  hours  later,  when  admitted 
into  hospital,  an  emetic  was  given,  and  vomiting  encouraged  by  the 
administration  of  warm  water.  Next  morning  she  had  a  feeling  of  much 
faintness,  and  a  burning  pain  with  tenderness  at  the  epigastrium  and  under 
the  left  ribs.  The  throat  was  sore,  and  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
swallowing.  She  had  retched  frequently ;  but  there  had  been  no  action 
of  the  bowels.  The  lips,  mouth,  and  tongue  were  unhurt ;  but  the  soft 
palate,  uvula,  tonsils,  and  pharynx  were  inflamed.  The  pulse  was  rapid 
and  feeble.  Pain  and  sickness  continued,  with  intermissions ;  she  gradually 
became  feebler  and  emaciated,  and  died  116  days  after  the  administration, 
of  the  poison.  The  body  temperature,  which  at  first  rose  to  lOO'e"  F., 
fell  before  death  to  96°. 

Appearances  after  death.— In  the  case  of  an  infant,  aged  fifteen  months, 
which  died  from  the  effects  of  this  poison,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  throat  was  white  and  opaque.  The  stomach  was  hard  and  leathery, 
containing  a  hquid  like  curds  and  whey.  Its  inner  surface  was  corrugated, 
opaque,  and  tinged  of  a  dark  leathern  hue.  The  lungs  and  kidneys  were 
m  ■    ^^T^"^^  stomach  was  found  to  contain  zinc  chloride. 

(Med.  Times,  July  13,  1850,  p.  47.)  The  concentrated  solution  of  zinc 
cliloncle  IS  both  a  corrosive  and  an  irritant  poison,  exerting  also  occa- 
sionally an  action  on  the  nervous  system.  In  a  case  which  proved  fatal 
at  buy  s  Hospital  in  1856,  the  coats  of  the  stomach  were  excessively 
thickened,  and  had  a  leathery  consistency.    In  another  case,  the  stomach 
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as  being  slirivelled  up  and  ulcerated.  ('  Pharm.  Jour.'  Jan. 
1857,  p.  420.)  In  Markham  's  case,  the  stomach  was  so  constricted  at 
the  intestinal  end  by  a  cicatrix,  that  it  would  only  admit  a  crow-quill. 
The  pyloric  opening  was  involved  in  this  cicatrix,  which  was  about  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  There  was  no  other  sign  of  disease  in  the 
body.  This  case  proves  that  death  may  occur  from  the  poison  even  after 
apparent  recovery.  Chloride  of  zinc  may  destroy  life  either  by  producing 
stricture  of  the  gullet  or  pylorus,  or  by  its  chemical  action  on  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach  leading  to  a  loss  of  power  of  digestion,  emaciation 
and  exhaustion.  In  1863  several  deaths  were  reported  to  have  talsen  place 
in  consequence  of  '  Burnett's  Fluid '  having  been  mistaken  for  medicine. 
In  one  of  these  a  lady  swallowed  a  wine-glassful  in  place  of  fluid  magnesia. 
She  suffered  severely,  and  died  from  the  secondary  consequences  of  the 
poison,  in  six  weeks.  In  another,  a  girl,  set.  17,  swallowed  half  a  wine- 
glassful  of  the  fluid,  and  died  from  the  effects  in  less  than  two  hours.  The 
symptoms  here  were  copious  vomiting  of  frothy  mucus  with  shreds  of 
membrane,  and  cramps  in  the  legs,  which  were  drawn  up  to  the  abdomen. 
In  Tuckwell's  case  (p.  327),  with  the  exception  of  the  cardiac  orifice, 
which  was  healthy,  the  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
was  of  a  deep  red  colour,  thickened,  and  softened.  This  redness  was 
uniformly  intense,  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  fundus  which  lay  in  con- 
tact with  the  spleen ;  here  the  redness  was  deeper  than  elsewhere,  and 
there  was  an  ulcer  of  the  size  of  a  penny-piece,  which  had  penetrated  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  but  had  been  prevented  from  perforating,  partly  by 
the  spleen,  which  formed  the  floor  of  the  ulcer,  partly  by  adhesions  which 
passed  from  the  spleen  to  the  stomach.  The  pyloric  orifice  was  small  and 
tight  from  firm  contraction  of  the  sphincter ;  but  there  was  no  real  constric- 
tion of  the  opening.  There  was  also  congestion  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  intestinal  canal.  (Other  cases,  in  which  the  symptoms  and  appearances 
were  somewhat  similar,  will  be  found  reported  in  the  'Lancet,'  1864,  1, 
p.  36  ;  and  2,  p.  267.) 

Analysis. — The  chlorine  may  be  detected  by  nitrate  of  silver — the  zinc 
by  the  tests  above  described.  (See  Sulphate.)  If  a  portion  of  the  diluted 
solution  is  placed  in  a  platinum  capsule,  and  the  platinum  touched  with 
magnesium,  the  zinc  is  immediately  obtained  in  the  metallic  state. 

Zinc  can  be  detected  in  the  tissues  only  by  incineration  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  an  examination  of  the  ash.  The  chloride  is,  however, 
sometimes  used  for  the  preservation  of  the  dead  body.  This  might  account 
for  its  occasional  presence. 

Pkepaeations  op  Tin. 

The  only  preparations  of  this  metal  which  require  to  be  noticed  as 
poisons  are  the  Chlorides,  or  Muriates,  a  mixture  of  which  is  extensively 
used  in  the  arts,  under  the  name  of  Dyer's  Spirit.  The  salts  may  exist  in 
the  form  of  whitish-yellow  crystals  ;  but  more  commonly  they  are  met 
with  in  a  strongly  acid  solution  in  water.  They  are  irritant  poisons  ;  but 
so  seldom  used  as  such,  that  only  one  death  occurred  from  them  in  England 
and  Wales  during  a  period  of  two  years. 

Small  quantities  of  tin  are  not  uncommonly  taken  in  articles  of  tinned 
food,  and  in  Demarara  sugar,  prepared  by  what  is  known  as  the  '  Bloomer 
process,'  in  which  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  is  employed.  Such  sugar 
contains  about  half  or  one-third  of  a  grain  of  tin  per  pound.  According 
to  the  editor's  experiments,  neither  dogs  fed  on  such  sugar,  nor  persons 
who  habitually  consume  such  sugar  as  an  article  of  daily  dietary,  suffer 
in  health. 
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;  Preparations  of  Silver. 

Silver  Nitrate,  or  Nitrate  of  Silver.  Lunar  Caustic.  Lapis  infernalis.— 
This  substance,  which  is  commonly  met  with  either  in  crystals  or  in  small 
sticks  of  a  white  or  dark-grey  colour,  is  readily  soluble  in  distilled  water  ; 
in  common  water  it  forms  a  milky  solution.  It  acts  as  a  powerful  corrosive, 
destroying  all  the  organic  tissues  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  There 
are  at  least  two  cases  on  record  in  which  it  has  proved  fatal  in  the  human 
subject :  one  of  these  occurred  in  1837-8,  but  the  particulars  are  unknown. 
The  symptoms  come  on  immediately,  and  the  whitish,  flaky  matter  vomited 
is  rendered  dark  by  exposure  to  light.  Dark-coloured  spots  on  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  skin  will  also  sometimes  indicate  the  nature  of  the  poison.  In 
1861,  a  woman,  set.  51,  died  in  three  days  from  the  effects  of  taking  a 
six-ounce  mixture  containing  fifty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic) 
given  in  divided  doses.  She  vomited  a  brownish-yellow  fluid  before  death. 
The  stomach  and  intestines  were  found  inflamed.  It  is  stated  that  silver 
was  found  in  the  substance  of  the  stomach  and  liver.  A.  well-marked  case 
of  poisoning  with  this  substance  occurred  to  Scattergood.  A  portion  of  a 
stick  of  lunar  caustic  dropped  down  the  thi'oat  of  a  child  aged  fifteen 
months.  In  spite  of  treatment,  the  child  died  in  six  hours  in  violent 
convulsions.  ('Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  May,  1871,  and  '  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.' 
July,  1871,  p.  287.) 

Preparations  of  Gold. 

Terchloride. — This  is  the  only  preparation  of  gold  which  requires  notice. 
It  is  a  powerful  irritant  poison,  acting  locally  like  silver  nitrate.  Nothing 
is  known  of  its  poisonous  effects  on  man ;  but,  in  administering  it  to 
animals,  Orfila  found  that  it  caused  extensive  inflammation,  and  even 
ulceration,  of  the  mucous  meml?rane  of  the  stomach.  ('Toxicologic.')  The 
metal  is  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  tissues,  but  its  poisonous  action 
appears  to  be  independent  of  absorption. 

Preparations  of  Iron. 

Ferroits  Sulphate,  or  Sulphate  of  Iron ;  Copperas,  or  Green  Vitriol. — This 
compound  has  been  several  times  administered  v^ith  malicious  intention. 
One  death  from  it  took  place  in  1837-8,  and  another  in  1869  was  the 
subject  of  &  criminal  trial  in  France.  A  man  was  convicted  of  having 
killed  his  wife  and  his  son  by  administering  to  them  ferrous  sulphate  in 
coffee.  (Bouchardat,  '  Ann.  de  Therap.'  1872,  p.  146.)  It  is  not,  however, 
an  active  preparation  ;  for  a  girl  who  swallowed  an  ounce  of  it  recovered, 
although  she  suffered  for  some  hours  from  violent  pain,  vomiting,  and 
purging.  (Christison.)  Green  vitriol  or  copperas  is  sometimes  given 
as  an  abortive.  A  suspicious  case  is  reported,  in  which  a  woman  far 
advanced  in  pregnancy,  but  enjoying  good  health,  was  suddenly  seized 
at  midnight  with  vomiting  and  purging,  and  died  in  about  fourteen 
nours.  iiie  body,  which  had  been  buried,  was  disinterred,  and  iron  found 
m  large  quantities  in  the  viscera.  The  symptoms  are  not  always  of  this 
violent  ^ind.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Chevallier,  a  man  gave  a  large 
dose  of  ferrous  sulphate  to  his  wife.  There  was  neither  colic  nor  vomiting. 
iHe  woman  lost  her  appetite,  but  ultimately  recovered.  In  another  case 
l7^Zr.-r.  J  i^^^T  ^.^*^ority,  a  woman  was  tried  and  convicted  of 
S3  H-^  '^'"'^-'"'^^  sulphate;  but  in  consequence  of  the 

IZLtl  7u  ^  ««i«^*ifi<^  witnesses\t  the  trial 

wKt  L  nrriTlP'°P""^^^^  "metallic  salt,  and  the  dose  in 

Zt  l  J^  r  f  1     "^'}^  *°  injuriously,  the  Court  and  jury  recom- 

mended  that  the  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  carried  oit.^  (' Ann 
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d  Hyg.  1851,  1,  156 ;  '  Med.  Gaz.'  1860,  45,  640.)  The  reader  will  find 
some  remarks  m  reference  to  the  action  of  ferrous  sulphate  on  the  body  by 
Orfila,  m  the  same  journal,  1851,  2,  337.  At  the  Nottingham  Autumn 
Assizes,  1859,  a  woman  liiley  was  indicted  for  administering  copperas  to 
two  children.  She  put  the  substance  into  gruel.  It  gave  to  the  gruel  a 
greenish  colour  and  a  peculiar  taste,  which  led  to  the  discovery.  It 
caused  sickness,  but  no  other  serious  symptoms.  As  there  was  no 
evidence  of  an  intent  to  murder,  and  it  was  then  not  unlawful  to  administer 
poison  with  any  other  intent,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  This  salt  has 
been  much  used  for  criminal  purposes  in  France.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47, 
p.  307  ;  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1850, 1,  180,  416 ;  1851, 1,  155 ;  2,  337.)  Copperas 
is  said  to  have  proved  fatal  to  sheep.  It  had  been  mixed  with  the  pulp  of 
beet-root  for  cattle-food.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1863,  1,  p.  511.) 

Ferric  Chloride ;  Muriate  of  Iron  ;  Tincture  of  Perchloride  of  Iron. — 
The  last  is  an  acid  solution  of  ferric  chloride  in  rectified  spirit :  it  is  of  a 
red-brown  colour,  and  is  much  used  in  medicine.    The  liquor  is  also  made, 
but  without  spirit.    Christison  relates  an  instance  in  which  a  man  by 
mistake  swallowed  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  this  liquid :  the  symptoms  were 
somewhat  like  those  produced  by  hydrochloric  acid.    He  at  first  rallied, 
but  died  in  about  five  weeks.     The  stomach  was  found  inflamed  and 
thickened  towards  the  intestinal  end.    A  case  was  reported  to  the  West- 
minster Medical  Society,  in  1842,  in  which  a  girl,  get.  15,  five  months 
advanced  in  pregnancy,  swallowed  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  muriate  of 
iron  in  four  doses  in  one  day,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  abortion.  Great 
irritation  of  the  whole  urinary  system  followed ;  but  this  was  speedily 
removed,  and  she  recovered.    In  another  case,  a  healthy  married  woman 
swallowed,  by  mistake  for  an  aperient  draught,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  the 
tincture  of  muriate  of  iron.   She  immediately  ejected  a  portion,  and  violent 
retching  came  on,  which  continued  for  some  time.     There  was  great 
swelling  of  the  glottis,  with  cough,  and  difficulty  of  swallowing.  These 
symptoms  were  followed  by  heat  and  dryness  of  the  throat,  with  a  pricking 
sensation  along  the  course  of  the  gullet  and  stomach ;  and  in  the  afternoon 
a  quantity  of  dark  liquid  blood  was  vomited.    The  motions  were  black, 
owing  doubtless  to  the  combination  of  sulphur  with  the  metal.    In  about 
a  month  the  patient  was  perfectly  restored  to  health.    ('Prov.  Jour.' 
April  7  and  21,  1847,  p.  180.)    Another  case  of  recovery  from  a  large  dose 
has  been  reported.    The  patient,  set.  72,  swallowed  by  mistake  three  ounces 
of  the  tincture  in  a  concentrated  state.    The  tongue  soon  became  swollen ; 
a  ropy  mucus  flowed  from  the  mouth  and  nose ;   there  was  croupy 
respiration,  with  a  sense  of  impending  suffocation.    The  pulse  was  feeble, 
the  skin  cold  and  clammy,  and  the  face  swollen  and  livid.    A  castor-oil 
mixture  brought  away  inky  evacuations,  and  the  patient  rapidly  recovered. 
('  Dub.  Med.  Press,'  Feb.  21,  1849.^    From  the  occurrence  of  these  cases 
of  recovery,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer  that  this  is  not  a  noxious 
compound.    The  largeness  of  the  dose  has  commonly  led  to  early  vomiting, 
and  the  rejection  of  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  liquid.    Besides,  it  varies 
much  in  strength,  and  unless  this  is  defined  in  any  given  case,  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  an  inference  of  the  actual  quantity  taken. 

In  1879,  a  teaspoonful  of  the  stronger  solution  pharmacopceial  of 
perchloride  of  iron  was  given,  undiluted,  to  a  girl,  set.  18,  by  mistake  for 
a  linctus.  The  bowels  were  freely  opened,  and  she  vomited  sevei-al  times 
within  ten  minutes  of  taking  the  liquid.  The  stomach  was  then  washed 
out.  Shortly  after  she  again  passed  a  stool,  and  continued  to  vomit  freely. 
The  nurse  and  the  patient  both  assei-ted  that  vomiting  and  purging  super- 
vened within  three  minutes  of  the  administration  of  the  poison.  Great 
feebleness  and  depression  came  on.    In  two  days  she  began  to  recover ; 
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but  pain  in  the  gullet  continued  for  several  days  (unreported  case  of  the 

^'^^  Comparatively  small  doses  may  seriously  affect  pregnant  females,  and 
among  the  criminal  uses  to  which  this  preparation  is  put  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  procuring  abortion.  At  the  Lincoln  Lent  Assizes,  1863  {Beg.  v 
Bumble),  a  druggist  was  convicted  of  having  supplied  this  noxious  liquid 
to  a  woman  with  the  intent  to  procure  her  miscarriage.  He  directed  her 
to  take  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day,  and  at  the  same  time  prescribed 
for  her  eight  pills  a  day,  each  containing  half  a  gram  of  powdered 
cantharides.  Although  the  woman  had  taken  only  two  doses  of  the  tincture 
of  perchloride  of  iron,  she  suffered  from  severe  pain  over  the  whole  of  the 
abdomen,  with  violent  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  bladder : 
there  was  constant  vomiting  of  a  greenish-coloured  matter,  and  great  pain 
in  passing  her  urine.  The  quantity  of  urine  secreted  was  small,  and  con- 
tained much  blood.  These  symptoms  were  in  great  part  due  to  the 
cantharides.  The  proper  dose  of  the  iron-tincture  is  from  ten  to  forty 
minims.  Here  it  had  been  greatly  exceeded,  without  any  lawful  excuse 
on  the  part  of  the  prescriber.  A  case  of  recovery  from  an  ounce  of  this 
.tincture  is  reported.  ('  Pharm.  Jour.'  April,  1869,  p.  605.)  A  wonaan, 
set.  30,  swallowed  this  quantity.  She  suffered  from  vomiting  and  purging, 
the  motions  being  black.  Emetics  were  given,  and  she  recovered  in  five 
hours.  ('  Lancet,'  1869,  1,  p.  9.)  A  favourite  abortifacient  is  a  mixture  of 
the  chloride  with  aqueous  solution  of  aloes.  There  are  three  recognized 
pharmaceutical  preparations  of  this  substance.  The  stronger  solution  of 
perchloride  of  iron  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  contains  254  grains  of 
ferric  chloride  in  each  fluid  ounce.  The  solution  and  the  tincture  re- 
spectively of  perchloride  of  iron  are  of  equal  strengths — one-fourth  that 
of  the  stronger  solution — and  contain  each  sixty-three  and  a  half  grains  of 
the  chloride  in  a  fluid  ounce. 

The  perchloride  of  iron  has  been  used  as  an  injection  in  uterine 
diseases;  but  it  is  a  most  powerful  local  irritant,  and  in  one  instance 
caused  death  by  inducing  peritonitis.  The  symptoms  vrere  rigors,  severe 
vomiting,  and  abdominal  pain.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  was 
stained  of  a  deep  black,  and  iron  was  readily  detected  in  its  substance. 
('Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  April,  1870,  p.  566.) 

Chemical  Analysis. — The  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  detected  by  silver 
nitrate  and  nitric  acid,  while  the  iron  is  immediately  indicated  by  a 
precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  on  adding  a  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide 

Preparations  of  Bismuth. 

Bismuth  Suhnitrate.    Suhnitrate  of  Bismuth.    Pearl-White.  Magistery 
of  Bismuth. — This  substance,  in  a  dose  of  two  drachms,  caused  the  death  of 
an  adult  in  nine  days.    There  was  a  strong  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth, 
^^^^  throat,  with  vomiting  and  purging,  coldness  of  the 

surface,  and  spasms  of  the  arms  and  legs.  On  inspection,  the  throat, 
windpipe,  and  gullet  were  found  inflamed ;  and  there  was  inflammatory 
'^^5^^^^^  ?®  stomach  and  throughout  the  intestinal  canal.  ('  Sobernheim,' 
p.  66b.)  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Traill,  a  man  took  by  mistake  six 
drachms  of  the  suhnitrate  in  divided  doses  in  three  days.  He  suffered 
from  vomiting  and  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  throat,  but  finally  recovered. 

I,  - ^  -^^l'  ^'  1-  "^^Q&Q  cases  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  substance 
which  IS  but  slightly  soluble  in  water  may  exert  a  powerfully  poisonous 
action,  i  he  oxide  and  suhnitrate  of  bismuth,  owing  to  imperfect  washing, 
are  frequently  contaminated  with  arsenic  in  the  form  of  arsenic  acid  ;  and 
as  the  symptoms  produced  by  large  doses  have  closely  resembled  those 
caused  by  arsemc,  the  symptoms  may  have  been  due  to  this  impurity.  The 
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arReiiic  may  be  detected  by  dissolving  the  subnitrate  in  hydrochloric  acid 
slightly  diluted,  and  introducing  it  into  Marsh's  apparatus.  The  arsenical 
flame  is  apparent  on  combustion,  and  the  usual  deposits  may  be  obtained 
on  glass  and  porcelain.  The  products  of  combustion  may  be  collected  and 
tested  by  the  processes  described  at  p.  273.  This  impurity  in  the  subnitrate 
may  modify  a  conclusion  respecting  the  presence  of  traces  of  arsenic  in  a 
body  when  bismuth  has  been  administered  medicinally.  ('  Brit,  and  For. 
Med.  Chir.  Rev.'  Oct.  1858.) 

Analysis. — The  subnitrate  is  a  whitish,  chalky-looking,  non-crystalline 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again 
precipitated  white  by  dilution  with  water:  the  white  precipitate  is  in- 
soluble in  tartaric  acid,  and  is  blackened  by  a  solution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  or  by  ammonium  sulphide.  A  solution  of  the  substance  in  nitric 
acid  gives  no  precipitate  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

Preparations  of  Chromium. 

Potassium  Bichromate,  or  Bichromate  of  Potash. — Well-observed  instances 
of  poisoning  by  this  compound,  which  is  now  extensively  used  in  the 
arts,  are  rare;  and  therefore  the  details  of  the  following  case  ('Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  33,  p.  734),  are  of  interest.  A  man,  get.  64,  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed  twelve  hours  after  he  had  gone  to  rest :  he  had  been  heard  to 
snore  loudly  during  the  night,  but  this  had  occasioned  no  alarm  to  his 
relatives.  When  discovered  he  was  lying  on  his  left  side,  his  lower  limbs 
being  a  little  drawn  up  to  his  body :  his  countenance  was  pale,  placid,  and 
composed  ;  eyes  and  mouth  closed;  pupils  dilated  ;  no  discharge  from  any 
of  the  outlets  of  the  body ;  no  marks  of  vomiting  or  purging,  nor  any 

stain  upon  his  hands  or  person,  or  upon  the 
bed-linen  or  furniture.  The  surface  was 
moderately  warm.  Some  dye-stuff,  in  the 
form  of  a  black  powder,  was  found  in  his 
pocket.  On  inspection,  the  brain  and  its 
membranes  were  healthy  and  natural  ;  there 
was  neither  congestion  nor  effusion  in  any 
part.  The  thoracic  viscera  were  healthy,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  abdomen,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  liver,  which  contained  several 
hydatids.  A  pint  of  a  turbid  inky-looking 
fluid  was  found  in  the  stomach.  The  mucous 
membrane  was  red  and  vascular,  particularly 
at  the  union  of  the  greater  end  with  the 
gullet:  this  was  ascribed  to  the  known  in- 
temperate habits  of  the  deceased.  In  the 
absence  of  any  obvious  cause  for  death,  poison  was  suspected;  and 
on  analyzing  the  contents  of  the  stomach  they  were  found  to  contain 
bichromate  of  potash.  The  dye-powder  taken  from  the  man's  pocket  con- 
sisted of  this  salt-  mixed  with  cream  of  tartar  and  sand.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  this  case  there  was  neither  vomiting  nor  purging.  The  salt 
does  not  appear  to  have  operated  so  much  by  its  irritant  properties, 
as  by  its  effects  on  the  nervous  system.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
an  unusual  occurrence,  even  with  irritants  far  more  powerful  than  the 
bichromate  of  potash.  A  boy  recovered  from  the  effects  of  a  dose  of 
this  salt,  but  only  after  the  lapse  of  four  months.  The  first  symptoms 
pain,  vomiting,  dilated  and  fixed  pupils,  cramps  in  the  legs,  and 
iBCLiSibility  His  recovery  was  due  to  early  and  active  treatment. 
('Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1850,  p.  216.)  Another  case  in  which,  owing  to 
timely  treatment,  a  man,  set.  37,  recovered  from  a  large  dose  of  the  salt. 


Crystals  of  Potassium  Bichromate,  mag- 
nified 30  diameters.    They  have  a 
•  deep  orange-red  colour. 


were 
insen 
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was  communicated  to  the  author.  It  seems  that  with  Suicidal  intent 
the  man  swallowed  about  two  ounces  of  the  bichromate  in  solution, 
mixed  with  pearlash.  In  about  two  hours  he  was  seen  bj  Andrews, 
and  he  was  then  apparently  in  a  dying  state.  He  was  suffering  chiefly 
from  severe  cramps,  the  pupils  were  dilated,  the  pulse  was  scarcely 
perceptible,  and  there  was  vomiting  and  purging  of  greenish-coloured 
evacuations.  The  stomach-pump  was  used,  and  olive-oil  and  diluents 
were  given.  In  about  nine  hours  the  urgent  symptoms  abated,  and 
the  man  complained  only  of  great  pain  in  the  shoulders  and  legs. 
There  was  no  gastric  irritation  nor  tenderness  of  the  abdomen.  He  was 
discharged  cured  at  the  end  of  a  week.  A  woman,  set.  24,  died  from  the 
effects  of  this  salt  taken  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion.  The 
symptoms  were  those  of  an  irritant — severe  pain,  vomiting,  and  purging. 
(Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1866,  2,  113.) 

A  medical  man,  who  had  inadvertently  tasted  a  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  suffered  from  severe  symptoms  resembling  those  of 
Asiatic  cholera.  ('  Prov.  Jour.'  Dec.  24,  1851,  p.  700.)  Wood  furnished 
the  author  with  the  particulars  of  a  case  in  which  two  drachms  of  this 
substance  destroyed  the  life  of  a  woman  in  four  hours.  In  tbe  first 
two  hours  she  suffei-ed  from  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  the  vomited 
matters  being  of  a  yellow  colour.  When  admitted  she  was  in  a  dying 
state,  pulseless,  unconscious,  and  breathing  slowly  with  great  effort. 
The  skin  was  cold,  the  lower  lip  swollen  and  purple,  and  the  tongue 
swollen.  The  chief  appearances  were,  a  dark  and  liquid  state  of  the  blood ; 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  in  great  part  destroyed,  of 
a  dark  brown  colour  approaching  to  purple ;  the  duodenum  at  its  upper 
part  of  a  florid  red  colour,  and  at  its  lower  part  much  corrugated,  as  well 
as  the  upper  half  of  the  jejunum. 

This  salt,  in  the  state  of  fine  powder  or  in  a  saturated  solution,  has  a 
local  irritant  action  on  the  skin  and  on  parts  from  which  the  skin  has 
been  removed.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864,  1,  83.)  It  produces  what  are 
called  '  chronic  sores,'  affecting  the  hands  and  exposed  parts  of  the  face. 
According  to  recent  observations,  workers  in  chrome  factories — of  wHich 
there  are  only  six  in  the  world— suffer  from  a  peculiar  irritation  of  the 
septum  of  the  nose,  apparently  due  to  the  action  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
which  leads  to  a  perforation  of  the  nasal  septum.  ('Lancet,'  Jan.  1882.) 
Chromic  acid  is  a  powerful  corrosive  poison,  destroying  all  organic  textures 
('Pharm.  Jour.' Jan.  1872,  p.  568.) 


Analysis. —l^he   bichromate   may  be  recognized   by  its  oranee-red 

wnen  dissolved.  Its  solution  gives  a  deep  red  precipitate  with  silver 
mti^te,  a  pale  yellow  with  barium  nitrate,  Li  a  bright  yellow  with  111 


Osmium. 


subsWe^nfaeS^!;^^'^  acid,  is  a  highly  poisonous 

LestWtions     It  t  occasionally  resulted  from  its  use  in  scientific 

Hk^'wa^xtThe  h  nd  l^ZZlT  '  -^«^,-"-e  body,  melting 

inff  at  212°  P     T+  rln.!^  ?  sublime  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  boil- 

Z:  Its  odL  s  mo  pTnet^^^^^^^^^  ""'T'^  and  has  a  caustic,  burning 
or  of  iodine.     The  vapoC  el'  ^'        ^^f^^^^^*  ^^^^  t^^*  of  «Worine 

inflammation  of  the  lungs  whenTuhaled"^'?.  .1  ^^^^^^'f^^^'  ^^'^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

°   vvuen  mtialed.    It  also  attacks  the  eyes,  so  that 
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the  experiment  of  volatilizing  osmium  in  the  blow  pipe  is  an  operation 
attended  with  great  danger.  Deville,  who  performed  the  operation  twice, 
was  rendered  almost  blind  for  twenty-four  hours  by  having  become  ex- 
posed accidentally  to  the  vapour  of  the  tetroxide.  This  substance  produces 
violent  pain  and  inflammation  of  the  conjunctivee ;  and  vision  may  be 
permanently  injured  by  the  subsequent  reduction  of  a  film  of  metallic 
osmium.  The  tetroxide  also  acts  violently  on  the  skin,  causing  a  painful 
eruption. 

As  treatment,  Glaus  has  recommended  the  careful  inhalation  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  as  an  antidote  for  the  vapour.  Sulphur  baths  are  the 
best  treatment  for  the  cutaneous  eruption. 

Preparations  of  Thallium. 

The  salts  of  this  metal  are,  according  to  Paulet,  highly  poisonous, 
although  this  does  not  appear  either  from  his  own  statement  of  their 
effects  or  from  the  experiments  of  Lamy.  Paulet  found  that  a  dose  of 
fifteen  grains  of  thallium  carbonate  killed  a  rabbit  in  a  few  hours.  The 
animal  suffered  from  disturbance  of  breathing,  loss  of  muscular  power,  and 
general  trembling  of  the  limbs  ;  it  appeared  to  die  asphyxiated.  The  salts 
of  this  metal  have  been  found  to  operate  through  the  skin  and  cellular 
membrane — therefore  by  absorption. 

Lamy  dissolved  seventy-seven  grains  of  the  sulphate  in  milk,  and  he 
found  that  this  quantity  sufficed  to  destroy  two  hens,  six  ducks,  two 
puppies,  and  a  middle-sized  bitch.  The  prominent  symptoms  in  the  dogs 
were  oppression  of  breathing,  salivation,  griping  pains  in  the  abdomen, 
the  body  being  drawn  up,  with  trembling  and  convulsions  of  the  limbs, 
followed  by  paralysis.  Vomiting  and  purging  are  not  described  among  the 
symptoms.  The  two  puppies  did  not  die  until  four  days  after  they  had 
taken  the  poison.  On  opening  the  bodies  of  the  animals,  Lamy  states  that 
there  was  no  mark  of  inflammation  or  other  striking  post-mortem  appear- 
ance. In  one  experiment  he  found  that  a  puppy  died  in  forty  hours  froni 
a  dose  of  one  grain  and  a  half  of  the  thallium  sulphate.    ('  Chem.  News,' 

Sept.  12  and  19,  1863.)  ,    .   .  .  ^  .i,  r 

The  salts  are  soluble,  colourless,  and  nearly  tasteless;  and  therefore 

may  be  easily  administered. 

These  statements  of  Lamy  and  Paulet  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  Crookes,  the  discoverer  of  the  metal.  Although  much  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  fumes,  the  metallic  vapour  produced  no  particular 
effects  upon  him.  He  also  swallowed  a  grain  or  two  of  the  salts  without 
iniury  These  have  a  local  action  on  the  hair  and  skm,  staining  the 
former,  and  rendering  the  latter  yellow  and  horny.    ('Chem.  News, 

Oct.  3,  1863,  p.  161.)  . 

Maume  and  Rabuteau  state  that  thallium  is  at  once  both  a  cardiac 
and  a  muscular  poison,  in  its  action  resembling  mercury  in  one  respect 
and   potassium  in  another.     The   history  of  thalhum  as  a  poison  is 

^^^^Analysis  —The  best  and  most  certain  method  of  detecting  thallium  is 
to  drv  and  burn  the  viscera,  when,  by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope,  the 
ffreen  band  indicative  of  thallium  will  manifest  itself  in  the  spectrum 
from  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  metal,  in  spite  of  admixture  with  other 
bodies. 
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CHAPTER  24. 

VE  GETABLE   IRRITANTS  —  ALOE  S  — COLOCYNTH  —  GAMBOGE  JALAP  — SC  AMMONT  

SAVIN — CAPSICUM — CROTON  OIL— CASTOR  SEEDS — PHYSIC  NUT — COLCHICUM  

HELLEBORE — YELLOW  JASMINE  (GELSEMIUM  SEMPERVIRENS) — OIL  OF  TURPEN- 
TINE— CAMPHINE — OIL  OF  TAR — CREASOTE — RESORCIN. 

General  EemarJcs. — The  poisonous  substances  of  an  irritant  nature  which 
belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  very  numerous  as  a  class  ;  but  it  will 
here  be  necessary  to  notice  only  those  which  have  either  caused  death,  or 
have  given  rise  to  accidental  poisoning. 

Aloes.    Colocynth.    Gamboge.    Jalap.  Scammony. 

These  different  substances,  which  are  used  in  small  doses  as  medicines, 
are  liable,  when  taken  frequently  or  in  large  quantities,  to  excite  vomiting, 
purging,  and  other  symptoms  of  irritation.  Colocynth  has  occasioned 
death  in  several  instances :  in  one  case  a  teaspoonf  ul  and  a  half  of 
colocynth  powder  destroyed  life  ;  and  one  drachm  of  gamboge,  a  medicine 
much  used  by  quacks,  has  proved  fatal  to  man.  (Traill's  '  Outlines,' 
p.  150.)  Aloes  and  colocynth  mixed,  are  said  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
quack  medicine  sold  under  the  name  of  Morison's  Pills.  These  have 
proved  fatal  in  many  instances  from  the  exhaustion  produced  by  excessive 
purging,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  these  pills  taken  in  frequently- 
repeated  doses.  Our  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  and  appearances  produced 
by  these  irritants  is,  indeed,  chiefly  derived  from  the  cases  which  have 
proved  fatal  under  this  treatment.  In  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the 
*  Medical  Gazette  '  will  be  found  four  cases  of  this  description.  The  most 
prominent  symptom  is  excessive  purging,  with  the  discharge  of  large 
quantities  of  mucus ;  the  individual  becomes  exhausted,  and  slowly  sinks. 
In  some  instances,  the  symptoms  are  those  of  inflammation  and  ulceration 
of  the  bowels.  In  1836,  a  man  was  convicted  of  having  caused  the  death 
of  a  person  by  the  administration  of  these  pills ;  in  this  instance  the 
death  of  the  deceased  was  clearly  due  to  the  medicine,  and  on  inspection 
the  stomach  was  found  inflamed  and  ulcerated ;  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  small  intestines  was  inflamed  and  softened,  and  there  was  the  appear- 
ance of  effused  lymph  upon  it.  Holloway's  Pills  are  of  a  more  innocent 
description;  the  principal  ingredient  in  them  is  aloes.  In  all  cases  it 
^ntomsT'  '^^^  •^'^^^^^  purgatives  may  cause  serious 

dStaTpd  Z  .  ^^'^  administered  to  infants,  or  to  persons 

t  l.^t  ^-^^  f  ^r^'^ '  necessary  that  the  dose  should 

tn[b7  Se'r^h  "  '^."'-^"'^^  The  question  here 

it    altCu  Jh  ?n  f  1  ""f 'r^'^  or  whether  it  simply  accelerated 

'  HierapS^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  accelerates,  causes. 

■hpli'pvp  +>i!if  I'f  I'o  t"^^^^^^^  oj  It  m  1067-8.    There  is  reason  to 

Deneve  mat  it  is  occasionallv  nsprl  fnr,        ^  c  •         •    .  , 

ahnrfinn      A  mor,  .  tor  the  purpose  of  procuring  crimmal 

w'ass.  \8l7:L7.  v'tS  Zl'T  offence  (Vsbury 

,  ^ucy.  V.  vvfate),  and  the  noxious  properties  of  this 
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compound  then  became  a  subject  of  inquiry.  The  dose,  and  the  condition 
of  the  woman  to  whom  it  is  administered,  will  of  course  affect  the  answer 
to  this  question.  At  the  trial  above  mentioned,  it  was  probably  considered 
to  be  a  noxious  substance  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  The  fact 
that,  under  the  name  of  Pulvis  Aloes  cum  Oanclld,  it  was  formerly  admitted 
into  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  cannot  justify  the  mischievous  uses  to 
which  it  may  be  put.  Hierapicra  is  a  snuff-coloured  powder,  of  an  intensely 
bitter  taste.  It  consists  of  four  parts  by  weight  of  aloes,  and  one  part 
by  weight  of  powdered  Canella  bark.  The  proper  medicinal  dose  was 
formerly  fixed  at  from  five  to  fifteen  grains.  Its  injurious  effects  on 
pregnant  females  are  chiefly  due  to  the  aloes.  This  specially  affects  the 
rectum,  and  by  contiguity,  under  violent  irritation  or  purging,  may  affect 
the  uterus.  From  the  taste  and  colour  which  it  imparts  to  liquids,  it  is 
not  probable  that  it  could  be  taken  by  a  female  unknowingly. 

Death  has  been  caused  by  aloes  taken  in  nitric  acid  ;  but  in  this  case 
the  mineral  acid  was  most  probably  the  destructive  agent.  A  singular 
case  occurred  in  Germany  a  few  years  since,  wherein  a  medico-legal  question 
was  raised  respecting  the  poisonous  properties  of  Aloes.  A  woman,  set.  43, 
not  labouring  under  any  apparent  disease,  swallowed  two  drachms  of 
powdered  aloes  in  coffee.  Violent  purging  supervened,  and  she  died  on 
the  following  morning,  twelve  hours  aftef  having  taken  the  medicine. 
On  inspection  the  stomach  was  found  partially,  and  the  small  intestines 
extensively,  inflamed.  There  were  no  other  particular  appearances  to 
account  for  death,  and  this  was  referred  to  the  effect  of  the  aloes. 

Savin.  (Juniperus  Sabina.) 
This  is  a  well-known  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  contain  a  poison  in 
the  form  of  an  acrid  volatile  oil  of  a  remarkable  odour.  They  exert 
an  irritant  action,  both  in  the  state  of  infusion  and  powder.  They  yield 
by  distillation  a  light  yellow  oil,  on  which  the  irritant  properties  ot  the 
plant  depend.  The  powder  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine,  m  a  dose  ot 
from  five  to  twenty  grains.  Savin  is  not  often  taken  as  a  poison  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  destroying  life;  but  this  is  occasionally  an  indirect 
result  of  its  use  as  a  popular  means  of  procuring  abortion,  in  this  manner 
it  has  proved  fatal.  From  the  little  that  is  known  of  its  effects,  it  acts  by 
producing  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen,  vomiting,  and  strangury.  Atter 
death,  the  gullet,  stomach,  intestines,  and  kidneys,  have  been  found  either 
^  much  inflamed  or  congested.    It  has  probably 

no  action  as  an  abortive,  except,  like  other 
irritants,  by  causing  a  violent  shock  to  the 
system,  under  which  the  uterus  may  expel  its 
contents.  Such  a  result  can  never  be  obtained 
without  placing  in  jeopardy  the  life  of  a 
woman  ;  and  when  abortion  follows,  she  gene- 
rally falls  a  victim.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
female  may  be  killed  by  the  poison  without 
abortion  ensuing.  In  1845,  the  author  met 
with  a  case  in  which  death  had  been  caused 
by  savin-powder— abortion  having  first  taken 
place.  Eight  ounces  of  green  liquid  were 
found  in  the  stomach,  which,  with  the  gullet 
and  the  small  intestines,  was  highly  inflamed. 
The  poison  was  easily  identified  by  placing  some  of  ^^^^^P^^^^^,"? 
nf  fhp  leaves  found  in  the  stomach,  under  a  microscope.  (  Med  l^az. 
fol  36  T  eiT  Tbe  oil  of  savin  is  also  powerfully  irritant.  For  an 
account  of  this,  see  '  Criminal  Abortion.' 


Fig.  35. 


Tips  of  the  leaves  of  Savin,  magnified 
30  diameters. 
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Cayenne  Pepper.  Capsicum. 

A  medical  botanist  was  charged  with  having  caused  the  death  of  a  boj, 
set.  15,  by  administering  to  him  dangerous  medicines  {Beg.  v.  Stevens, 
C.  C.  C.  May,  1864).  The  boy  was  suffering  from  diseased  hip-joint,  and, 
after  taking  the  medicines  prescribed  by  the  prisoner,  lie  died.  Letheby 
examined  the  stomach,  and  found  in  it  patches  of  inflammatory  redness, 
such  as  would  be  produced  by  an  irritant.  He  could  detect  no  poison,  but 
simply  bilious  matter  mixed  with  cayenne  pepper.  The  mixture  prescribed 
by  the  prisoner  contained  this  pepper,  which  the  witness  considered  to  be 
injurious  to  a  person  in  the  condition  of  deceased.  The  prisoner  was 
acquitted,  the  connexion  of  the  death  of  deceased  with  his  act  being 
probably  considered  by  the  jury  as  not  proved. 

In  small  quantities,  this  is  a  well-known  stimulant,  and  a  useful  condi- 
ment and  medicine.  It  has  a  hot,  fiery  taste,  which  lasts  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  and  in  large  doses  produces  a  feeling  of  heat  in 
the  throat,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  inflammation 
of  the  gullet  and  stomach.  Locally  applied,  it  causes  redness  and  even 
blistering  of  the  skin  (Wibmer,  '  Arzneimittel,'  art.  Capsicum).  There 
is  no  undoubted  instance  recorded  of  its  having  proved  fatal.  It  owes 
its  irritant  properties  to  an  acrid  resin  (capsicin).  From  five  to  ten  grains 
of  the  powder  is  considered  to  be  a  medicinal  dose. 

Gitinea  Pepper,  known  as  Grains  of  Paradise,  is  popularly  considered  to 
be  highly  noxious ;  but  there  are  no  facts  to  justify  this  view.  This  kind 
of  pepper  is  an  aromatic  condiment. 

Ceoton  Oil.    (Croton  Tiglium.) 

This  is  an  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  Croton  tiglium.  The  seeds 
which  are  sometimes  called  Purging  nuts,  resemble  castor  seeds  in  size  and 
shape.  The  seeds  have  a  dark  brown  or  blackish  colour,  and  are  marked 
by  longitudmal  lines.  They  have  no  smell.  Their  taste  is  at  first  mild 
and  oleaginous,  afterwards  acrid  and  burning.  When  heated  they  evolve 
an  acrid  vapour.  Croton  oil  is  a  powerful  drastic  purgative,  producing, 
in  a  large  dose,  severe  purging,  collapse,  and  death.  A  case  occurred  in 
f-aris  m  1839,  m  which  a  man  swallowed  by  mistake  two  drachms  and  a 
o^l  Ty.  1  •  ^^^'^e-qr^ters  of  an  hour  the  surface  was  cold  and 
clammy,  the  pulse  imperceptible,  the  breathing  36 
difficult,  and  the  extremities  and  face  were  as  ' 
blue  as  in  the  collapsed  stage  of  cholera.  In 
an  hour  and  a  half  purging  set  in ;  the  stools 

were  passed  involuntarily,  and  the  abdomen   

was  very  sensitive  to  the  touch.    The  patient     ^^^^^  tiglium,  natural  size. 

Ws  afTer  °^       ^^l^^*'         died  in  four 

n^nnnnf  rn  ^"^'^^  P°^«°^-  ^here  was  no  marked  change  in  the 
W  krSe?;.  ^3^;^^  -o^^-  fatal  case,  see^'  Pharm! 

give         to^exoil-f  *°  ^°P«  of  the  pure  oil  might 

Scorded  o?  Its  fa  II  P""'^'".?'  "^^^^  ^'^^^  exhaustion.  The  ca.es 
thrquestil^^^^^^^^^  ^onot  enable  us  to  solve 

'  Dispensatory  ')  thirtTdro™^^^^^^^^^  According  to  Landsberg  (Christison's 
states  that  he  has  known  fo^.  ^'""^  ^  and  Christison 

degree  of  purging     It  Is  f  re  "  e^nT'  -.f  *°  P^°^"^^ 

stances,  and  the  presencrof  thesfmuT^^^^^^   """'^  T'""'  f .  ""f 
to  act  fatally.    An  a^ed  wom«n  T  a  I  ^^^^ence  the  dose  required 

VOL.  I.  ^  f^°^  the  effects  of  an  embrocation 
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containing  croton  oil  with  other  drugs.    A  teaspoonful  was  incantiously 
given  to  her :  she  immediately  complained  of  a  hot  burning  sensation 
in  her  throat.    She  died  in  convulsions  in  three  days.    ('  Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  43,  p.  41.)    A  girl,  oet.  19,  took  by  mistake  a  teaspoonful  of  a  liniment 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  croton  and  olive  oils.    In  about  half  an  hour 
she  was  seen  by  Brydon,  and  she  then  complained  of  an  intense  burn- 
ing sensation  in  the  throat  and  gullet;  but  there  was  no  pain  in  the 
stomach.    Her  pulse  was  84.    Vomiting  came  on  in  a  severe  form,  and 
this  was  promoted  by  a  zinc  emetic  and  warm  water.    After  the  vomiting 
had  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  she  complained  of  a  severe  pain  in 
the  stomach.    Purging  was  not  a  prominent  symptom.    In  a  day  or  two 
she  recovered.    ('Edin.  Med.  Jour.'  Aug.  1861.)    In  another  case,  a  little 
girl,  six  years  old,  took  by  mistake  about  fifty-five  drops  of  croton  oil. 
There  was  vomiting,  with  some  purging  and  feverishness  for  three  or  four 
days,  but  the  patient  recovered.   ('  Lancet,'  1870, 1,  p.  553.)  In  these  cases 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  oil  may  have  been  adulterated.    In  one  case 
reported,  a  child,  ast.  thirteen  months,  died  in  six  hours  from  a  small  dose 
given  by  mistake.    The  croton  oil  was  mixed  with  soap  liniment,  and  the 
quantity  taken  was  supposed  to  be  less  than  three  minims  of  the  oil. 
('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' 1870,  11.  466.) 

Chevallier  reports  two  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  oil.  In  one  a  druggist 
swallowed,  by  mistake  for  cod  liver  oil,  half  an  ounce  of  croton  oil.  He  felt 
a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  soon  followed  by  vomiting 
and  copious  purging,  with  symptoms  of  collapse.  He  did  not  recover  until 
after  a  fortnight.  In  the  other  case,  quoted  from  Devergie,  a  man,  set.  25, 
swallowed  by  mistake  two  drachms  and  a  half  of  the  oil.  Violent  purging 
with  collapse  took  place,  and  the  patient  died  in  four  hours.  ('Ann, 
d'Hyg.'  1871,  1,  409.) 

A  case  was  tried  at  Liverpool  (Beg.  v.  Massey  and  Ferrand),  m  which 
tbe  prisoners  were  charged  with  having  caused  the  death  of  a  man  by 
placing  in  food,  of  which  he  and  others  had  partaken,  two  drachms  of 
powdered  jalap,  'and  from  two  to  six  drops  of  croton  oil.  Several  persons, 
including  the  deceased,  suffered  from  vomiting  and  purging  ;  but  they 
recovered,  and  the  deceased  himself  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  go 
about  as  'usual.  He  was  subsequently  attacked  with  inflammation  and 
ulceration  of  the  bowels,  from  which  he  died.  The  prisoners  were 
acquitted,  as  the  medical  evidence  at  the  trial  failed  to  make  out  the  con- 
nexion of  this  subsequent  illness  with  the  jalap  and  croton  oil  which  had 
been  put  into  the  food. 

Physic  Nut  (Jatropha  Curcas). 
The  Jatropha  Curcas  is  a  West-Indian  plant  which  produces  seeds  con- 
taining an  acrid  oil,  having  some  of  the  properties  of  croton  oil.  Four 
seeds  act  as  a  violent  cathartic,  and  severe  vomitmg  and  purgmg  have 
been  produced  by  a  few  grains  of  the  cake  left  after  the  expression  of  the 
fixed  oil  from  the  bruised  seeds.  The  oil  operates  powerfully  in  a  dose 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  drops.  It  produces  a  burning  sensation  in  the 
throat  vomiting,  purging,  and  other  symptoms  of  irritation,  followed  by 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nme 
children  in  Dublin  suffered  from  the  effects  of  these  seeds  ('  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz  '  Aug.  1858)  ;  and  in  1864,  a  number  of  boys  at  Birmingham 
suffered  severely  from  eating  some  of  these  nuts  which  they  had  found  in  a 
driiD-  store  but  they  all  recovered.  Chevallier  refers  to  a  case  m  winch 
thirtv-thre'e  persons  were  poisoned  by  eating  these  seeds.  The  symptonis  from 
whiph  thev  suffered  were  nausea,  vomiting,  and  general  depression,  i  Nventy 
were  so  ill  that  they  were  placed  in  the  beds  of  an  hospital ;  the  remaining 
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thirteen  soon  recovered.  The  albumen  of  this  seed  is  said  to  have  a 
flavour  resembling  that  of  the  almond.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1871,  1,  408.) 

The  Jatropha  urens,  also  a  West- Indian  plant,  is  said  to  produce  serious 
effects  upon  those  who  touch  its  leaves,  which  are  covered  with  stinging 
hairs  like  those  of  the  nettle.  The  wrist  of  a  person  accidentally  came  in 
contact  with  some  of  the  hairs.  In  a  few  minutes  there  was  swelling  of 
the  lips,  redness  of  the  face,  faintness,  great  prostration  of  strength,  and 
such  a  degree  of  collapse,  that  for  some  minutes  the  sufferer  was  thought 
to  be  dead.  He  then  rallied  ;  there  was  sickness,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
the  man  recovered.  In  another  case  the  pain  and  swelling  in  the  part 
touched  lasted  for  some  days,  and  an  itching  sensation  continued  for  a 
longer  period.  ('Pharm.  Jour.' April  17,  1872,  p.  863.)  Assuming  this 
account  of  the  symptoms  to  be  correct,  the  poison  connected  with  the  hairs 
not  only  has  a  local  action,  but  it  is  very  rapidly  absorbed,  and  produces 
effects  resembling  those  of  serpent  poison. 

Castor  Seeds  (Ricinus  Communis). 
Of  castor  oil  itself  nothing  need  be  said.  The  seeds  from  which  this 
oil  is  extracted  contain  in  the  embryo  an  active  poison,  and  a  few  of  them 
are  sufficient  to  produce  serious  symptoms.  Three  or  four  seeds  may  act 
powerfully  on  an  adult.  Eight  may  give  rise  to  serious  symptoms,  and 
a  larger  number  may  destroy  life.  Their  taste  is  said  to  resemble  that 
of  the  almond. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances. — The  symptoms  which  mark  this  form  of 
poisoning  are  the  absence  of  any  disagreeable  taste  or  sense  of  heat  in  the 
mouth  and  throat  at  the  time  of  eating  the  seeds.  Soon  after  the  pulp  has 
been  swallowed,  there  is  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  copious  and  painful 
vomiting,  with  bloody  purging,  thirst,  and  convulsions,  terminated  by  death. 
(Bouchardat,  '  Ann.  de  Therap.'  1872,  p.  103.)  A  girl,  «t.  18,  ate  about 
twenty,  one  of  her  sisters  four  or  five,  and  another  two  castor-oil 
seeds.  In  the  night  they  were  all  taken  ill.  About  five  hours  after  the 
seeds  were  eaten,  the  deceased  felt  faint  and  sick ;  vomiting  and  purging 
came  on,  and  continued  through  the  night.  On  the  following  morning 
she  appeared  like  one  affected  with  malignant  cholera.  The  skin  was  cold 
and  dark-coloured,  the  features  contracted,  the  breath  cold,  the  pulse 
small  and  wiry;  there  was  restlessness,  thirst,  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
and  she  lay  in  a  sort  of  drowsy,  half-conscious  state.  Whatever  liquid  was 
taken  was  immediately  rejected,  and  the  matters  passed  by  stool  consisted 
chiefly  of  a  serous  fluid  with  blood.  She  died  in  five  days  without  rally- 
ing ;  the  two  other  sisters  recovered.  On  inspection,  a  large  portion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  found  abraded  and  softened 
in  the  course  of  the  great  curvature.  A  similar  cg^e,  in  which  three 
seeds  destroyed  the  life  of  a  man  in  forty-six  hours,  is  reported  ('  Med. 
limes  and  Gaz.'  1861,  1,  p.  555).  There  was  general  redness  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  abraded  portion  presented  the  appearance  of  a  granulatincr 
surtace  ot  a  pale  rose-colour ;  it  was  covered  by  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Slimy  mucus.  The  small  intestines  were  inflamed,  and  the  inner  surface 
f^^'^-  "^^^^^  produced  on  the  sisters  who  recovered, 

onprnfp  Statement  of  Christison,  that  two  or  three  of  the  seeds  will 

L    ^  ^fTl  ^^^^a'^t^c.    Other  cases,  including  one  which  proved 
fatal  are  recorded  by  Chevallier  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1871,  1,  400)     A  woman 

rntlLd7i^r'-'T  1       "^-^^^^^  -  Pl--  of  castor  ^il.    She  was 

her  dlth  on  t  ^''f^'''^  stools,  which  continued  until 

of  tKo^n.i  n  ''^^^"^  The  mucous  membrane 

^re^entpdTll^  and  bowels  was  of  a  dark  colour,  much  ecchymosed,  and 
presented  small  patches  of  extravasated  blood.  ,  u 
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An  officer  took  as  a  purgative  seventeen  seeds.  In  three  hoars  there 
wQjS  violent  purging,  followed  by  vomiting  and  severe  cramps,  the  patient 
passing  into  a  condition  resembling  the  collapse  of  Asiatic  cholera.  The 
vomiting  was  not  stopped  until  after  twenty-one  hours,  and  recovery  then 
took  place.  There  was  suppression  of  urine  for  forty-eight  hours  (Wiggers' 
and  Husemann's  '  Jahresbericht,'  1872,  p.  538).  The  cake  left  after  the 
pressure  of  the  oil  is  poisonous  to  rats,  as  well  as  human  beings  (ChevalHer). 
When  the  seeds  are  swallowed  whole,  they  may  fail  to  produce  the  severe 
symptoms  above  described. 

Two  children,  aged  respectively  six  and  three  years,  ate  some  castor-oil 
seeds.  The  children  when  brought  to  the  hospital  were  suffering  from 
extreme  collapse,  consequent  on  vomiting  and  purging,  the  bodies  pale  and 
perspiring,  pulse  130,  The  stools  were  frequent  and  watery.  The  sub- 
stances ejected  from  the  stomach  were  pulpy ;  there  was  pain  in  the  abdomen. 
Fig  37  great  thirst,  and  the  tongue  was  furred  and  dry.  There 

were  no  cerebral  symptoms.  Under  treatment,  they 
both  recovered  in  two  days.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' 

1870,  1,  581.) 

Analysis.  —  Castor  seeds  can  only  be  identified  in 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  provided  a  portion  of  the 
outer  coat  is  obtained.    These  seeds  are  remarkable 
for  their  peculiarly  variegated  surface.  Externally 
Castor  seeds,  natural  size.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  g^g^^  marbled  with  yellowish  brown 

spots  and  stripes. 

Mea-dow  Saffron  (Colchictjm). 

Meadow  saffron  (Colchicum  Autumnalb)  contains  a  poisonous  alkaloid 
—OolcUcine— the  effects  of  which  on  animals  are  similar  to  those  of 
Veratria,  the  alkaloid  existing  in  White  Hellebore.  The  most  noxious  parts 
of  the  plant  are  the  bulbs  (or  roots)  and  seeds,  but  the  leaves  and  flowers 
have  also  an  irritant  action.  Three  deaths  from  coichicum  are  reported  to 
have  occurred  in  four  years  (1863-7).    The  seeds  of  coichicum  are  of  a 

Fi„  38         brown  colour,  varying  from  pale  to  dark.    They  are  without 
^        smell,  but  have  a  bitter  acrid  taste.    In  size  and  colour  they 
somewhat  resemble  grains  of  paradise,  and  have  been  mis- 
O     ®^      taken  for  them.    Their  shape  and  size  are  represented  in  the 

^  annexed  engraving. 
Coicwcum  seeds.  Symptoms  and  Appearances.— In  1839,  a.  gentleman 
naiuraisize.  gwallowed  by  mistake  one  ounce  and  a  halt  ot  wme  ot 
coichicum.  He  was  immediately  seized  with  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen : 
other  symptoms  of  irritation  came  on,  and  he  died  in  seven  hours. 
In  another  instance,  in  which  an  ounce  of  the  wine  was  taken,  death 
occurred  in  thirty-nine  hours.  (Schneiders  'Annalen,  vol.  1,  V-^^f) 
In  a  case  in  which  a  similar  dose  was  taken,  the  person  recovered  after 
suffering  from  cramps  in  the  limbs  and  twitching  of  the  tendons.  (  L  Union 
Med '  Aug.  24,  1848.)  A  woman,  ret.  56,  suffering  from  rheumatism,  for 
whom  wi^e  of  coichicum  had  been  prescribed,  took  by  mistake  an  ounce  of 
the  wine  of  the  seeds,  in  divided  doses,  in  twelve  hours.  She  suffered 
from  nausea,  violent  and  profuse  vomiting,  slight  purging,  with  heat  and 
burning  pain  in  the  throat,  great  thirst,  cold  clammy  skin,  feeble  pulse 
paiTin  the  stomach,  and  pain  in  the  forehead  Inflammation  of  the  stomach 
supervened,  and  the  retching,  vomiting,  thirst,  and  pain  cpntmued  for 
th?ee  days.  She  then  recovered.  ('Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.  Jan.  1857, 
nr.d  '  BrT  and  For.  Rev.'  1857,  19,  409.)  In  other  cases  profuse  purgmg 
has  be^n  the  most  prominent  s;mptom,  followed  by  death  rom  exhaustion 
C  P^a?^.  W  July,  1861,  p.  45.)    In  one  instance,  m  which  two  ounces 
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cf  the  wine  were  taken,  the  symptoms  did  not  come  on  for  an  hour  and  a 
half ;  there  was  then  copious  vomiting  of  a  yellow  fluid,  severe  pain  with 
great  tenderness  in  the  abdomen,  tenesmus  and  thirst.  The  patient  died 
in  forty- eight  hours,  without  being  convulsed  or  manifesting  any  sign  of 
cerebral  disturbance.  The  chief  morbid  appearances  were  a  patch  of  redness 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  near  the  cardiac  orifice ;  and 
slight  inflammation  of  the  intestines.  The  head  was  not  examined.  ('Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  10,  p.  161 ;  see  also  Casper,  '  Ger.  Med.'  vol.  1,  p.  450.)  Three 
and  a  half  drachms  of  the  wine  of  colchicum  were  taken  in  divided  doses, 
and  caused  death  on  the  fourth  day.  There  was  no  inflammation  of  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane,  but  simply  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
mucous  follicles.  The  mucous  membrane  has  been  found  softened  in  two 
cases  of  poisoning  by  the  tincture.  In  two  other  cases,  in  which  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  the  tincture  was  taken,  and  death  ensued  in  forty-eight  hours, 
no  morbid  appearances  were  found.  (Casper,  '  Ger.  Med.'  1857,  1,  451.) 
For  a  case  of  alleged  poisoning  by  wine  of  colchicum,  see  Casper's 
'  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1860,  1,  1. 

A  woman,  after  having  been  tried  and  acquitted  for  an  attempt  to 
poison  with  oil  of  vitriol  a  man  with  whom  she  cohabited,  was  convicted 
(Beg.  V.  Catherine  Wilson,^  C.  C.  C.  Sept.  1862)  of  the  murder  of  a 
Mrs.  Soames,  who  had  died  suddenly  while  nursed  by  the  prisoner 
six  years  previously.    The  body  was  exhumed,  but  no  poison  was  found 
in  the  remains;  yet  the  medical  and  other  circumstances,  as  well  as 
the  conduct  and  correspondence  of  the  prisoner,  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Court  that  deceased  had  been  destroyed  by  vegetable  poison, 
most  probably  colchicum,  with  the  noxious  properties  of  which  she  was 
proved  to  have  been  well  acquainted.    From  the  fact,  which  transpired 
in  reference  to  this  trial,  it  appeared  that  the  deceased  was  one  of  four 
persons  who  had  at  different  dates  fallen  victims  to  the  acts  of  this 
woman.  1st,  Peter  Mawer,  who  died  in  October,  1854  :  the  body  was  exhumed 
in  1862,  but  no  poison  was  detected.    2nd,  Mrs.  Jackson,  who  died  in 
December,  1859  :  the  body  was  exhumed  in  January,  1860,  and  no  poison 
was  detected.    3rd,  Mrs.  Atkinson,  who  died  in  October,  1860 :  the  body 
was  exhumed  in  May,  1862,  and  no  poison  was  detected.    4th,  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Soames,  above  mentioned.    All  these  persons  died  speedily  while 
m  a  state  of  health,  under  similar  symptoms,  and  without  any  apparent 
natural  cause  to  account  for  death.    The  symptoms  as  a  whole  were  not 
reconcilable  with  any  known  disease ;  and  they  only  appeared  after  the 
prisoner  was  proved  to  have  administered,  under  some  pretence  or  other, 
tood  or  medicine,  the  bottle  which  she  employed  for  this  purpose  being 
icept  locked  up,  or  m  her  own  possession.    The  motive  for  the  murder, 
m  each  case,  was  the  acquisition  of  property.    Two  other  attempts  at 
murder,  which  failed,  led  to  th6  inference  that  colchicum,  either  in  wine 
or  brandy,  was  the  substance  which  this  woman  employed.    In  these 
>.^i.^^nr''      'y?P*r'  "^^^^     ^^^^^3^  ^«  possible  of  the  same  character 
^^Ti^f.S     1?       ^^r^:^  ^""^  stomach,  intense  thirst,  violent  vomiting 
SearwfZ;sf  Th  ^"V^""'^^"^^^  ^^o^««i^^  depression,  and 

?:^:^::t:iL^^^^^        :fir^^  death  to 

Of  +^^pn«  ^«T.a«r.o  ''''"^^^^^o^s  or  loss  ot  consciousness,  from  exhaustion. 
wftH  nrnbnWv  mVor,     A-  ^J-    In  most  of  the  cases  the  poison 

the  prisoner.    Mog"  |„r  mLw^  eoZ-t  ^L*^''™       *?  P'^-'"" 
colchicum  ('  Month.  jSur.  Med  Id  ■  Iffiotl  f        "^T,  °*  VO^'°''}''g  bj 
of  five  soldiers  by  tlie  administration  of  tV'  f  relates  the  po.soumg 

J      »  muusiranon  ot  two  ounces  of  wme  of  colchicum  iu 
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each  case,  in  mistake  for  quinine  wine.  All  died.  ('  Union.  Med.'  1855, 
No.  36.)  Keller  reported  a  case  of  poisoning  by  three-fifths  of  a  grain  of 
the  alkaloid,  colchicine.  The  patient,  a  woman  set.  20,  recovered.  ('  Ber. 
d.  Krankenanstalt  Rudelfstiftung  in  Wien,'  1857.) 

Analysis. — Colchiciim,  in  the  form  of  tincture,  possesses  a  warm  aromatic 
taste  and  a  peculiar  odour.  It  owes  its  properties  to  the  alkaloid  colchicine. 
The  process  for  detecting  this  substance  consists  in  neutralizing  with 
potash  a  portion  of  the  aqueous  acid  solution  (obtained  by  evaporating  the 
alcoholic  tincture)  and  then  adding  twice  its  volume  of  ether.  The 
mixture  should  be  well  shaken.  On  pouring  off  the  ether,  and  letting  it 
evaporate  spontaneously,  an  imperfectly  crystalline  or  uncrystalline  residue 
remains.  (See  '  Pharm.  Jour.'  1857,  p.  529.)  When  this  is  treated  with 
one  or  two  drops  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  the  presence  of  colchicine  is 
indicated  by  the  residue  acquiring  a  reddish- violet  colour,  which  soon  dis- 
appears. 

Black,  White,  and  Green  Hellebore. 
Symptoms  and  Appearances. — According  to  Wibmer,  the  roots  of  the 
black  hellebore  possess  the  greatest  activity :  but  the  leaves  are  also  highly 
poisonous  when  used  in  the  form  of  infusion.  By  long  boiling  the  poisonous 
properties  of  the  plant  are  diminished.    The  roots  and  leaves  have  a  local 
irritant  action,  producing  in  small  doses  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  with 
severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  followed  by  cold  sweats,  convulsions,  insensi- 
bility and  death.    The  powdered  root,  in  a  dose  of  a  few  grains,  acts  like  a 
drastic  purgative.    In  a  case  reported  by  Morgagni,  half  a  drachm  of  the 
aqueous  extract  killed  a  man,  set.  50,  in  eight  hours.    The  symptoms  were 
severe  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  violent  vomiting.    After  death  the  whole 
of  the  alimentary  canal  was  found  inflamed,  but  especially  the  large 
intestines.    (Wibmer,  op.  cit.  Hellehorus.)    A  case  is  quoted  by  the  same 
writer,  in  which  a  table-spoonful  of  the  finely-powdered  root  caased  severe 
symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning,  which  did  not  disappear  for  four  hours. 
The  man  recovered  on  the  fourth  day.    The  experiments  performed  by 
Orfila  on  animals,  show  that  this  poison  acts  like  a  local  irritant  when 
applied  to  a  wound.    (Op.  cit.  vol.  2,  369.)     Hellebore  is  a  favourite 
quack  remedy  for  worms,  and  has  been  given  to  procure  abortion.    It  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that  it  should  be-  occasionally  administered  in 
an  overdose,  and  cause  death.    A  gentleman  swaUowed  experimenta,l]y 
one  drachm  of  tincture  of  green  hellebore  (veratrum  viride),  equal  to  twelve 
grains  of  the  powder.    He  was  found  soon  afterwards  in  a  collapsed  state, 
features  sunk,  skin  cold,  and  covered  with  a  profuse  clammy  sweat,  pulse 
scarcely  perceptible.    He  complained  of  intense  pain  m  the  region  of  the 
stomach.     There  was  no  purging.     These  symptoms  were  reheved  by 
treatment,  and  the  next  morning  the  patient  had  recovered.    (  Med. 

Times  and  Gaz.'  1863,  1,  5.)  .  n  i  -j 

Yeratria.— White  hellebore  owes  its  noxious  properties  to  the  alkaloid 
veratria,  which  is  itself  a  powerful  poison.  A  physician  prescribed  medi- 
cinally for  a  lady,  one  grain  of  veratria  divided  into  fifty  pills,  and  three 
were  directed  to  be  taken  for  a  dose.  Not  long  after  the  first  dose  had 
been  swallowed,  the  patient  was  found  insensible,  the  surface  cold,  tne 
TDulse  failing,  and  there  was  every  symptom  of  approaching  dissolution. 
She  remained  some  hours  in  a  doubtful  condition,  but  ultimately  recovered. 
SuDPOsinff  the  medicine  to  have  been  well  mixed,  and  the  pills  equally 
divided,  not  more  than  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  veratria  was  here  taken. 
This  case  proves  that  the  alkaloid  is  capable  of  exerting  a  powerful  eflect. 
The  common  veratria  of  the  shops  is  sometimes  g^^^^  ^  ^.^d^'^^^^^.,"' 
doses  of  one-sixth  of  a  grain.    It  forms  a  grey  uncrystalline  powder, 
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scarcely  soluble  in  water  even  on  boiling ;  but  is  more  readily  dissolved 
by  alcohol  and  ether.  It  has  a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  and  combines 
with  acids  forming  soluble  salts.  It  has  a  hot,  acrid  taste,  without  any 
bitterness.'  Strong  nitric  acid  gives  to  it  a  light  red,  turning  to  an 
ochreous  colour.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  when  heated  with  the  powder, 
or  a  residue  containing  veratria,  produces  an  intense  crimson-red  colour. 
Boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  a  fine  purple  colour. 
Veratria  differs  from  colchicine  in  not  being  very  soluble  m  water,  and 
in  the  action  of  strong  nitric  as  well  as  of  diluted  suphuric  acid.  It 
undergoes  no  change  of  colour  with  iodic  acid  or  sulphomolybdic  acid. 

COLOCYNTH  (CiTRILLUS  CoLOCYNTH). 

Colocynth  has  occasionally  produced  death,  preceded  by  symptoms  of 
gastric  and  intestinal  irritation,  and  excessive  purging.  It  is  also  perhaps 
occasionally  used  for  procuring  abortion.  Christison  recorded  the  death 
of  a  young  woman  from  a  teaspoonf ul  and  a  half  of  the  powdered  pulp. 
Roques  states  that  less  than  60  grains  of  the  powder,  in  decoction,  has 
proved  fatal;  whilst  recovery  has  taken  place  after  three  times  that 
amount  (Husemann,  Handb.  d.  Toxicol.,  p.  625). 

Yellow  Jasmine  (Gelsemium  Sempervieens). 

An  alcoholic  extract  of  the  root  of  this  plant  and  a  tincture  a/re  used  for 
medicinal  purposes.  It  has  acted  as  a  poison  and  destroyed  life,  but  its 
exact  place  as  a  poison  cannot  yet  be  satisfactorily  assigned.  Prom  a  case 
reported  by  Wormley  ('  Amer.  Jour,  of  Pharm.'  Jan.  1870),  it  appears  to 
belong  rather  to  the  irritant  than  the  narcotic  class  of  substances. 

A  young  healthy  married  woman  took  by  mistake  three  teaspoonfuls 
of  fluid  extract  of  gelsemium — a  concentrated  tincture  of  the  root  con- 
taining 480  grains  to  the  ounce.  She  was  several  weeks  advanced  in 
pregnancy.  In  two  hours  after  taking  the  extract,  she  complained  of  pain 
in  the  stomach,  nausea,  and  dimness  of  vision.  These  symptoms  were 
followed  by  great  restlessness,  ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit,  and  general  per- 
spiration. In  four  hours  the  pulse  was  feeble,  irregular,  and  intermittent. 
There  was  great  prostration,  with  irregular  and  slow  breathing.  The  skin 
was  dry,  the  limbs  cold,  the  pupils  dilated  and  insensible  to  light; 
the  eyes  were  fixed,  and  there  was  inability  to  raise  the  eyelids.  The  vital 
powers  rapidly  gave  way,  and,  without  convulsions,  death  occurred  in 
seven  hours  and  a  half  after  the  poison  had  been  taken.  On  inspection  the 
membranes  and  substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  were  normal. 
The  adipose  tissue  was  tinged  with  bilious-looking  matter.  The  lungs 
were  collapsed,  but  natural  in  appearance,  and  the  superficial  veins  were 
congested.  The  heart  was  normal — the  superficial  veins  were  injected  and 
the  cavities  were  distended  with  dark  grumous  blood,  inside  of  which  was 
a  well-defined  fibrinous  deposit.  The  stomach  contained  a  small  quantity 
of  ingesta  :  the  peritoneum  and  intestines  were  in  a  healthy  state..  The 
left  kidney  was  congested. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  account  that  while  death  took  place  rapidly, 
there  was  nothing  characteristic  in  the  symptoms  and  appearances. 

A  muscular  man,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  after  a  drinking  bout,  took 
about  two  tiuid  ounces  of  gelsemium,  to  'quiet  his  nerves.'  When  seen 
his  face  was  flushed ;  he  was  dozing,  but  could  easily  be  roused,  and  talked 
intelhgently ;  the  pupils  were  moderately  dilated,  reacting  to  light,  and 
there  was  slight  drooping  of  both  eyelids.  The  pulse  was  strong  and  full, 
about  100  An  hour  later  the  dipsomaniac,  eluding  his  watchers,  managed 
to  get  out  to  a  drug  store,  and  procured  half  an  ounce  of  fluid  extract  of 
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gelsemium,  which  he  drank.  He  was  found  twenty-five  minutes  later, 
sitting  m  a  shop,  with  relaxed  limbs  and  pale  face ;  but  he  was  capable 
ot  speech.  As  he  refused  to  swallow  an  emetic,  sulphate  of  zinc  was 
administered  through  the  nose.  Copious  vomiting  followed  this  and  a 
second  dose  that  was  given.  In  spite  of  this  he  became  speedily 
unconscious ;  pulse  ]  30 ;  respiration  40,  and  entirely  thoracic ;  pupils 
moderately  dilated,  but  acting.  Brandy  was  given  subcutaneously  and 
by  the  rectum,  and  after  faradisation  of  the  diaphragm  and  intercostal 
muscles  he  rallied  from  the  state  of  collapse  into  which  he  had  fallen,  only 
to  relapse  shortly  after,  when  the  same  measures  were  repeated,  and  also 
hypodermic  injections  ik-st  of  atropia,  then  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
inhalations  of  amyl  nitrite,  were  employed.  He  died  about  five  hours  after 
taking  the  poison.    ('Berl.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  Dec.  22,  1881.) 

Analysis. — Wormley  discovered  that  the  extract  contained  an  alkaloid 
(gelsemine)  separable  by  ether  or  chloroform,  and  an  organic  acid  (gelsemic 
acid).  The  latter  he  was  able  to  obtain  crystallized  in  various  forms 
by  solution  and  sublimation.  He  found  that  if  a  small  quantity  of  this 
acid  or  its  salts,  in  a  solid  state,  was  treated  with  a  drop  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  it  became  yellow  or  reddish,  according  to  the  quantity.  When 
an  excess  of  ammonia  was  added,  it  acquired  a  blood-red  colour.  The 
hundredth  part  of  a  grain  was  suflficient  for  this  reaction.  The  solution  in 
potash  is  fluorescent,  presenting  a  deep  blue  colouration  on  the  surface. 
Gelsemic  acid  was  thus  detected  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  some 
months  after  death. 

The  alkaloid  gelsemine  is  a  potent  poison.  One-eighth  of  a  grain  by 
hypodermic  injection  killed  a  rabbit  in  one  hour  and  a  half.  In  fifteen 
minutes  there  were  symptoms  of  great  distress,  and  the  animal  was  restless. 
In  forty  minutes  there  was  great  prostration,  inability  to  move,  respiration 
gasping,  and  the  pupils  were  dilated,  but  there  were  no  convulsions.  From 
his  experiments,  Wormley  infers  that  the  quantity  which  proved  fatal  to 
the  woman  in  the  above-mentioned  case  could  not  have  exceeded  the  sixth 
part  of  a  grain. 

Oil  of  Turpentine.  Camphbne. 

The  few  cases  in  which  oil  of  turpentine  has  produced  noxious  symptoms 
have  occurred  among  children.  From  these  it  appears  to  have  rather 
the  effects  of  a  neurotic  (narcotic)  than  an  irritant  poison.  In  a  dose  of 
three  drachms  it  has  produced  intoxication.  A  dose  of  a  table-spoonful 
caused  in  a  child,  aged  eighteen  months,  symptoms  bearing  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  those  occasioned  by  an  overdose  of  opium,  although  they 
were  not  so  rapidly  manifested.  (See  case  '  Med.  Times,'  Oct.  11,  1851, 
p.  380.)  In  three  hours  there  was  complete  insensibility,  with  stertorous 
breathing,  strongly  contracted  pupils,  rapid  and  weak  pulse,  coldness 
-of  the  surface,  paleness  of  the  countenance,  general  relaxation  of  the 
muscles,  and  occasional  convulsive  movements.  Two  fatal  cases  are 
recorded.  The  first  was  the  case  of  a  child,  aged  fourteen  weeks.  The 
child  had  had  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil  poured  down  its  throat  by  a  brother, 
set.  8.  It  had  been  left  asleep  at  9  p.m.,  and  in  an  hour  it  was  found 
to  be  insensible,  cold,  and  slightly  convulsed.  At  midnight  it  was  seen 
by  Miall.  It  was  comatose,  pale,  with  extremely  cold  surface — pupils 
contracted ;  slow  and  irregular  breathing  about  three  times  in  a  minute ; 
pulse  quick,  small,  compressible,  almost  imperceptible.  A  strong  odour  of 
turpentine  issued  from  the  mouth,  and  there  was  a  spot  of  liquid  on  the 
pillow.  The  child  was  unable  to  swallow.  It  died  in  fifteen  hours  after 
taking  the  poison.  In  the  second  case  the  child  was  five  months  old.  A 
spoonful  of  spirit  of  turpentine  was  given  to  it  by  mistake  for  peppermint, 
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and  death  took  place  rapidly.  ('  Pharm.  Joar.'  July,  1872,  p.  75.)  Oil  of 
turpentine  is  occasionally  given  to  children  suffering  from  worms. 

Camphene  is  oil  of  turpentine  purified  by  distillation  with  lime.  A 
woman,  cet.  22,  swallowed  a  large  quantity  of  this  liquid.  She  was  soon 
seized  with  violent  vomiting,  which  was  increiased  by  milk  and  other 
liquids.  The  matter  vomited  smelt  strongly  of  turpentine.  She  was 
restless,  and  in  great  pain ;  there  was  some  purging.  There  was  not 
entire  loss  of  consciousness.  In  two  hours  she  complained  of  feeling  cold,  the 
pulse  was  small  and  weak ;  the  head  then  became  hot,  there  was  headache, 
but  the  pupils  were  unchanged ;  there  was  redness  of  the  conjunctivse.  A 
quantity  of  urine  was  passed  smelling  of  violets,  and  the  breath  also  had  a 
similar  odour.  There  were  some  slight  nervous  symptoms,  but  these 
passed  off.  She  recovered  in  eight  days.  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsshr.'  1866, 
2,  337.) 

A  case  of  recovery  in  an  infant  that  had  swallowed  four  ounces  of  the 
oil  is  described  in  another  work  ('  On  Poisons').  A  case  in  which  this 
liquid  was  criminally  administered  to  an  infant,  was  the  subject  of  a  trial 
(0.  0.  C.  Dec.  1856,  Beg.  v.  Bodanhosh)  :  it  did  not  destroy  life,  but  the 
child  suffered  for  some  time  from  the  effects.  The  defence  was,  that  the 
oil  of  turpentine  was  poured  down  the  child's  throat  by  the  mother  with 
a  view  to  cure  it  of  a  cough.    She  was  acquitted. 

Oil  of  Tae.  Creasote. 

Oil  of  tar  is  a  powerful  vegetable  irritant.  In  1832,  about  ten  drachms 
of  it  caused  the  death  of  a  gentleman,  to  whom  it  had  been  sent  by  mistake 
for  a  black  draught.  The  druggist  who  sent  it  was  tried  for  manslaughter, 
but  acquitted.  Its  properties  are  owing  to  creasote.  Creasote  has  properties 
similar  to  those  of  carbolic  acid. 

Caebolic  Acid. 

GarhoUc  Acid,  Phenic  Acid,  or  Phenol,  is  a  crystalline  product  of  the 
distillation  of  coal-tar.  When  pure  it  melts  at  102°  F.  It  has  a  charac- 
teristic, and  not  unpleasant  odour.  When  a  small  proportion  of  water  is 
added  to  the  crystals  they  liquefy.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  water. 
The  commercial  crystals  have  an  unpleasant  odour,  which  is  due  to  im- 
purities ;  and  they  acquire  a  red  colour  on  exposure  to  light.  More 
commonly  carbolic  acid  is  met  with  as  either  a  colourless  or  more  or  less 
brown  liquid,  of  nauseous  odour,  containing  about  80  per  cent,  of  phenol, 
or  as  a  dark  brown  liquid  chiefly  consisting  of  heavy  oil  of  tar  with 
about  30  per  cent,  of  the  acid.  These  are  largely  used  as  disinfectants. 
Applied  to  the  skin  or  to  a  mucous  membrane,  it  coagulates  the  albu- 
mmous  constituents,  causes  a  severe  burning  pain  and  a  white  eschar.  A 
/fi  '^^r^^f *°  ^^^^  occurred  from  the  external  use  of  the  acid 
(  Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  Oct.  8,  1870);  and  its  use  as  an  antiseptic  lotion  has 
repeatedly  produced  serious,  if  not  fatal,  results.  Deaths  from  the  internal 
use  ot  carbolic  acid— usually  accidental,  but  not  infrequently  suicidal— 

wT  T'^^Jt-  ^^^^^^  ^ere  registered  in  England 

and  W  ales  from  this  cause.    Carbolic  acid,  so  called,  does  not  redden  litmus 

nr  if  St?  ""f  ^PP^^rances.-When  the  poison  is  swallowed  in  solution, 
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Although  the  local  application  of  the  acid  to  a  part  is  commonly  followed 
by  severe  burning  pain,  this  may  be  entirely  absent  in  cases  of  poisoning 
by  this  agent,  and  even  a  local  diminution  of  sensibility  may  be  produced. 
Nervous  symptoms  are  those  most  strikingly  manifested,  such  as  delirium, 
giddiness,  and  profound  insensibility.  Nausea  and  vomiting  were  present 
in  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  observed  cases.  These  symptoms  may, 
however,  be  severe  and  uncontrollable.  There  is  extreme  feebleness  of  the 
pulse,  and  dry  harsh  skin,  with  lividity  of  the  surface.  The  urine,  as  was 
first  pointed  out  by  the  editor  ('Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.*  18G8,  p.  407),  is 
often  of  an  olive  green,  or  even  black  hue  ;  but  this  appearance  is  more 
common  in  subacute,  than  in  acute  and  rapidly  fatal  cases.  The  pupils  are 
generally  minutely  contracted.  Convulsions  and  trismus  are  not  in- 
frequently observed. 

A  case  of  carbolic  acid  poisoning  can  rarely  fail  to  be  recognized.  The 
whitening  of  the  mouth,  the  brown  eschars  which  form  on  the  skin  at  its 
angles  where  the  poison  trickles  from  the  mouth,  the  odour  of  the  breath, 
and  the  profound  insensibility  and  stertorous  breathing,  with  minutely 
contracted  pupils,,  rarely  leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  The 
editor  has,  nevertheless,  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  rather  pure  form  of 
the  acid  having  been  taken  for  suicidal  purposes,  the  odour  of  carbolic  acid 
escaped  notice. 

Period  of  death. — Death  has  several  times  occurred  within  twenty 
minutes  of  the  administration  of  the  poison;  and  it  usually  supervenes 
within  four  hours.  Occasionally,  in  fatal  cases,  life  may  be  prolonged  for 
twenty-four  and  even  forty-eight  hours. 

Fatal  Dose.. — This  is  unknown.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  if 
absorbed,  a  few  grains  of  the  poison  might  prove  fatal,  and  six  or  seven 
drops  have  produced  serious  results.  Two  fluid  drachms  of  the  liquid  acid  has 
killed  a  child,  two  years  of  age,  in  twelve  hours.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1867, 
p.  233.)  In  one  case  a  child,  six  months  old,  was  killed  by  the  administra- 
tion of  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  the  acid  dissolved  in  glycerine — one 
part  of  acid  to  five  glycerine  ('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  May  20,  1882).  Re- 
covery has,  however,  taken  place  after  large  doses  have  been  taken.  A 
girl,  £et.  14,  swallowed  six  fluid  drachms  of  the  undiluted  (?  30  per  cent.) 
acid.  In  twenty  minutes  she  was  comatose  and  breathing  stertorously  ;  her 
face  was  livid,  the  pulse  was  small  and  irregular ;  the  pupils  contracted, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  in  opium-poisoning.  The  stomach  was  washed  out 
with  soap  and  water,  and  then  with  milk  and  water.  In  an  hour,  the 
lividity  diminished,  and  consciousness  slowly  returned.  She  did  not 
complain  of  any  gastric  irritation.  ('Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  1882,  1.  p.  939.) 
A  robust  woman,  get.  30,  swallowed  nearly  half  an  ounce  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  containing  85.-8  per  cent,  of  the  poison.  It  was 
ascertained  that  by  the  use  of  the  stom.ach-pump  rather  more  than  half  of 
the  poison  was  removed  from  the  stomach,  but  that  at  least  92  grains  of  the 
poison  must  have  remained  for  absorption.  The  most  prominent  symptoms 
were  insensibility  within  ten  minutes,  and  dizziness  speedily  passing  into 
profound  coma,  irregular  breathing  and  pulse,  contracted  pupils,  extreme 
blueness  (cyanosis)  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  depression  of  the  body 
temperature  to  94°  F.,  and  heemoglobinuria,  i.e.  the  presence  of  unaltered 
blood-pigment  in  the  urine,  which  contained  no  red  blood-corpuscles. 
This  last  condition  set  in  one  hour  after  the  poison  was  taken,  and  lasted 
for  seven  hours  and  a  half.  The  urine  reacted  carbolic  acid  durmg  two 
days    The  woman  recovered.    ('  Berlin  Klin.  Wochenschr.'  1881,  No.  48.) 

iwaZwsis— Carbolic  acid  gives  a  purple  colour  when  a  drop  of  solution 
of  ferric  chloride  is  added.  When  in  solution,  it  yields  a  copious  precipitate 
oi  tribromophenol  when  an  excess  of  bromine-water  is  added,  ims 
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precipitate  when  washed  on  a  filter,  and  treated  with  sodium  amalgam, 
again  yields  phenol  (carbolic  acid).  ^  .j  i  .  ,  -, 

To  detect  phenol  in  the  viscera,  vomit,  unne,  &c.,  acidulate  the  suspected 
material  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distil,  using  suitable  condensing  arrange- 
ment.  The  distillate  may  have  the  odour  of  phenol.  It  is  precipitated 
with  an  excess  of  bromine- water ;  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  water  on 
a  filter,  and  whilst  still  moist  treated  with  sodium  amalgam  water^ 
After  a  time,  on  acidifying  the  sobition,  the  peculiar  odour  of  carbolic  acid 
will  be  perceived.  By  shaking  the  mixture  with  ether,  pipetting  o&  the 
ether,  and  evaporating  it  in  watch-glasses,  oily  streaks  of  phenol  wiJi  be 
left ;  these  may  be  tested  with  ferric  chloride,  as  described  above. 

Resoecin. 

Eesorcin  is  an  antiseptic,  recently  introduced  into  medicine.  It  is  a 
phenol,  i.e.  a  body  closely  allied  to  carbolic  acid,  crystallizing  in  colourless 
crystals,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  ether,  or  alcohoL  Applied  m 
the  form  of  crystals,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  caustic  to  the  skin.  The  com- 
mercial resorcin,  which  is  obtained  as  a  bye-product  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  pigment  known  as  eosine,ha)S  a  red  colour,  and  a  powerful  odour  resembling 
that  of  carbolic  acid.  It  is  used  internally  as  a  medicine.  On  one  occasion 
in  which  an  overdose  of  two  drachms  was  given  to  a  young  woman,  it 
produced  decided  toxic  symptoms— insensibility,  profuse  perspiration, 
blanched  lips,  equal  normal  pupils,  lowness  of  body  temperature,  imper- 
ceptible pulse,  and  almost  imperceptible  breathing.  The  urine  was  olive 
green  in  colour.  The  patient  recovered.  ('Med,  Times  and  Gaz.' 1881, 
II.  p.  487.)  It  thus  appears  that  resorcin  acts  like  carbolic  acid  on 
the  human  organism. 

Pyrogallin,  or  Ptrogallic  Acid. 

Poisonous  properties  have  been  attributed  to  this  well-known  substance, 
which  is  so  much  employed  in  photography.  The  author  did  not  meet 
with  any  case  of  poisoning  by  it  in  the  human  subject ;  but,  acccording 
to  Personne,  it  operates  powerfully  on  animals.  Two  healthy  dogs  were 
selected,  and  into  the  stomach  of  one  a  dose  of  two  grains  of  pyrogallin 
dissolved  in  water  was  injected  ;  and  twice  this  quantity  was  administered 
to  the  other  dog.  The  animals  died  after  fifty  and  sixty  hours  respectively. 
The  symptoms  are  said  to  have  resembled  those  of  phosphorus  poisoning, 
and  after  death  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  was  found  in  each  case 
to  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  The  acid  is  supposed  to  act  like 
phosphorus  in  arresting  oxidation  changes  by  absorbing  and  removing 
oxygen.  The  alkalinity  of  the  blood  would  favour  this  chemical  action. 
('  Med.  Press,'  Dec.  1869  ;  '  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci..'  July,  1870,  p.  275.) 

Petroleum. 

Under  the  term  petroleum,  or  rock  oil,  are  included  various  oils  used 
for  illuminating  purposes,  of  peculiar  odour,  which  spring  from  the 
ground  m  various  parts  of  the  globe  ;  and  consist  of  mixtures  of  various 
hydrocarbons  and  inflammable  products.  The  commercial  material  is  not 
m  its  crude^  state,  but  is  a  product  purified  by  distillation  from  the 
dangerously  inflammable  hydrocarbons.  The  chemical  composition  of 
ditterent  specimens  of  petroleum  is  very  varied.  Petroleum  contains 
hydrocarbons  of  the  so-called  marsh-gas  series. 

ihe  illummants  which  were  in  use  prior  to  the  introduction  of  American 
petroleum  possess  analogous  composition,  as  Solar  Oil,  Photogene,  &c., 
products  of  the  distillation  of  bituminous  shale  and  brown  coal  (lignite), 
&c.    bases  ot  petroleum  poisoning  are  rare,  considering  the  frequent  use 
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of  this  well-known  substance.  The  majority  of  cases  arise  from  drinking 
out  of  bottles  supposed  to  contain  spirituous  liquors,  although  there  have 
occurred  a  few  cases  of  intentional  poisoning  by  this  body ;  for  instance, 
a  case  at  Brescia  ('Jour,  de  Chim.  M6d.'  Nov.  1866,  p.  697),  and  another 
in  the  province  of  Posen,  particulars  of  which  are  wanting. 

In  general  the  poisonous  properties  of  petroleum,  such  as  the  purified 
American  variety,  cannot  be  rated  very  high ;  but  many  varieties  of  crude 
petroleum,  on  account  of  their  containing  sulphur  compounds,  are  much 
more  poisonous,  according  to  Eulenberg,  as  for  instance  crude  petroleum 
from  Canada.  In  adults  a  wine-glassful  may  not  kill,  and  in  one  case, 
that  of  Mayer  in  Antwerp,  five  fluid  ounces  did  not  cause  death.  Accord- 
ing to  Kohler  ('Physiol.  Ther,'  p.  437),  half  a  wine-bottleful  is  not  a 
fatal  dose  for  an  adult.  Even  in  the  case  of  children,  among  whom  the 
editor  has  seen  several  cases,  the  fatal  dose  is  a  very  large  one;  and  in 
the  event  of  death  supervening,  it  is  due  rather  to  the  secondary  result 
of  local  action  of  the  poison  on  the  stomach  and  intestines  than  to  the 
result  of  the  absorption  of  hydrocarbons. 

The  action  of  petroleum  corresponds  essentially  with  that  of  various 
ethereal  oils,  particularly  oil  of  turpentine ;  and  is  partly  that  of  a  local 
irritant  and  partly  a  remote  action  on  the  nervous  system.  The  analogy 
of  the  action  of  petroleum  with  that  of  oil  of  turpentine  shows  itself  also 
in  the  skin  eruptions  which  petroleum  frequently  produces  in  workmen 
engaged  in  petroleum  refineries,  as  well  as  in  the  appearance  of  asphyxia 
through  the  inhalation  of  large  quantities  of  petroleum  vapour,  where, 
after  the  first  symptoms  of  anesthgesia,  pneumonia  may  follow. 

In  cases  of  poisoning,  generally  after  vomiting  follow  giddiness,  sense 
of  fulness  of  the  head,  pain  and  feeling  of  constriction  ;  and  in  children, 
collapse,  somnolence,  pallor  of  the  face,  coldness  of  the  skin,  cold  sweats, 
and  weak  pulse  may  supervene.  Neither  the  behaviour  of  the  pulse  nor 
the  pupils  is  constant.  In  collapse,  the  latter  are  dilated ;  and  in  an 
excited  condition  they  appear  contracted.  Eor  the  diagnosis,  the  odour  of 
petroleum  in  the  breath  is  generally  a  safe  guide.  Eructations  and 
vomiting  also  betray  the  presence  of  petroleum.  Finally,  the  urine  may 
acquire  a  peculiar  odour  which  may  persist  for  several  days.  In  Mayer's 
case  this  odour  resembled  that  odour  of  violets  which  the  urine  acquires 
after  the  ingestion  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  other  essential  oils. 

Analysis. — The  detection  of  petroleum,  either  in  the  vomited  matters 
or  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  is  effected  by  distilKng  the  suspected 
matters  and  determining  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  dis- 
tillate. As  commercial  American  petroleum  only  contains  hydrocarbons 
with  high  boiling  points  a  calcium  chloride  bath  will  be  necessary.  The 
notable  feature  is  the  pecuKar  unpleasant  odour,  and  the  inflammability 
of  the  distillate.  Petroleum  is  insoluble  in  water  and  rectified  spirit,  but 
is  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  glycerine,  ether,  and  in  ethereal  and  fatty  oils. 
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CHAPTER  25. 

ANIMAL  IRBITANTS — OANTHARIDES  OR  SPANISH  FLIES — SYMPTOMS  AND  EFFECTS- 
analysis — poisonous  animal  food — fish — mussels — cheese — sausages  

diseased  flesh  of  animals — trichinosis. 

Cantharides  (Spanish  Flies). 

Symptoms  and  Effects. — Cantliarides  are  not  unfrequently  administered, 
either  in  the  state  of.  powder  or  tincture,  for  the  criminal  purpose  of  pro- 
curing abortion,  but  they  are  not  often  a  cause  of  death  in  this  country. 
Out  of  1,620  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  in  four  years,  there  were  only  two 
which  were  ascribed  to  cantharides.    When  taken  in  powder,  in  the  dose 
of  one  or  two  drachms,  it  gives  rise  to  the  following  symptoms :  a  burn- 
ing sensation  in  the  throat,  great  difficulty  of  swallowing,  violent  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  nausea,  and  vomiting  of  bloody  mucus :  there  is  also 
great  thirst  and  dryness  of  the  throat,  and  in  a  few  cases  observed  by 
Maxwell,  salivation  was  a  prominent  symptom.    As  the  case  proceeds, 
a  dull  heavy  pain  is  commonly  experienced  in  the  loins,  and  there  is  an 
incessant  desire  to  void  urine,  but  only  a  small  quantity  of  blood  or  bloody 
urine  is  passed  at  each  effort.    The  abdominal  pain  becomes  of  a  violent 
griping  kind.    Pxirging  may  supervene ;  but  this  is  a  symptom  which  is 
not  always  observed:  the  matters  discharged  from  the  bowels  are  mixed 
with  blood  and  mucus,  and  there  is  often  tenesmus  (straining).    In  these, 
as  well  as  in  the  vomited  liquids,  shining  green  or  copper-coloured  par- 
ticles may  be  commonly  seen  on  examination,  whereby  the  nature  of  the 
poison,  if  it  has  been  taken  in  powder,  will  be  at  once  indicated.  After 
a  time,  there  is  severe  priapism,  and  the  genital  organs  are  swollen  and 
inflamed  both  in  the  male  and  female.    In  one  instance,  observed  by 
Pereira,  abortion  was  induced,  probably  owing  to  excitement  of  the  uterus 
from  the  severe  affection  of  the  bladder :  for  there  is  no  proof  that  this 
substance  acts  directly  on  the  uterus  to  induce  abortion.    With  respect 
to  the  aphrodisiac  propensities  said  to  be  caused  by  cantharides,  these  can 
seldom  be  excited  in  either  sex,  except  when  the  substance  is  administered 
in  a  dose  which  would  seriously  endanger  life.    When  the  case  proves 
fatal,  death  is  usually  preceded  by  faintness,  giddiness,  and  convulsions. 
The  tincture  of  cantharides  produces  similar  symptoms  : — they  are,  how- 
ever, more  speedily  induced,  and  the  burning  sensation  and  constriction 
of  the  throat  and  stomach  are  more  strongly  marked  :  this  symptom  is 
often  so  severe  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  person  to  swallow ;  and 
the  act  of  swallowing  gives  rise  to  excruciating  pain  in  the  throat  and 
abdomen.    Cantharides  have  been  in  some  cases  wantonly  used,  and  with 
great  danger  to  life,  with  a  view  of  exciting  sexual  feelings.    The  doses 
in  which  it  has  been  given  have  been  such  as  to  cause  symptoms  of  irritant 
poisonmg     In  Nov.  1869,  six  female  servants  in  a  gentleman's  family,  as 
well  as  the  master  and  mistress,  were  attacked  with  the  symptoms  of 
poisoning  by  cantharides.    It  appeared  that  the  coachman  of  the  family 
7  the  occurrence,  purchased  an  ounce  of  this  poison  : 

that  he  had  put  the  cantharides  into  beer  and  coffee,  and  had  thus  poisoned 
the  whole  household.    He  was  tried,  but  acquitted  of  any  indictable 
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offence,  on  the  ground  that  his  intent  was  not  to  murder.    It  was  this 
case  which  led  to  an  alteration  in  the  law. 

Appearances. — In  one  well-marked  instance  of  poisoning  by  this  sub- 
stance, the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal,  from  the  mouth  downwards, 
was  inflamed.    The  mouth  and  tongue  seemed  to  be  deprived  of  their 
mucous  membrane.    The  ureters,  kidneys,  and  internal  organs  of  genera- 
tion were  also  inflamed.    In  another  instance,  in  which  an  ounce  of  the 
tincture  was  swallowed,  and  death  did  not  occur  for  fourteen  days, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  not  inflamed;  but  it  was 
pulpy,  and  easily  detached.    The  kidneys  were,  however,  inflamed.  The 
brain  has  been  found  congested,  and  ulceration  of  the  bladder  is  said  to 
have  been  met  with.    There  are  few  fatal  cases  reported,  in  which  the 
appearances  have  been  accurately  noted;  indeed,  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  have  taken  this  poison  have  recovered.    In  a  case  which 
occurred  to  Saunders,  death  took  place  in  about  twenty-four  hours. 
The  deceased  must  have  taken  the  greater  part  of  half  an  ounce  of 
cantharides  in  powder.    The  symptoms  were  such  as  have  been  above 
described.    On  inspection  the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  fiUed  with  dark- 
coloured  blood,  and  the  ventricles  were  distended  with  serum.    Both  lungs 
were  highly  engorged  with  dark-coloured  blood.    The  guUet  was  partially 
inflamed  and  there  were  patches  of  inflammation  on  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  stomach,  which  had  become  detached  in  several  places.    The  same 
inflammatory  appearance  existed  in  the  smaU  intestines,  m  the  folds  ot 
which  the  powder  of  cantharides  was  abundantly  present.    The  vesse  s 
were  distended,  and  the  liver  was  engorged  with  dark  blood.    The  gall- 
bladder  was  much  distended  with  bile,  and  none  of  this  secretion  appeared 
to  have  passed  into  the  bowels.    The  spleen  and  kidneys  were  highly  con- 
gested ;  the  ureters  were  inflamed ;  the  bladder  was  contracted  and  empty, 
Snd  its  internal  surface  pale.   The  glittering  of  the  particles  of  cantharides 
in  the  viscera  during  the  inspection  by  candlelight  was  very  remarkable 
C«  Med  Times,'  Feb.  3,  1849,  p.  287.)    Cantharides  have  no  local  chemi^l 
action  '    The  poison  is  a  pure  irritant,  and  the  effects  observed  on  the 
stomach  are  entirely  due  to  irritation  and  inflammation.  _ 

The  quantity  of  this  poison  required  to  produce  serious  symptoms  or 
to  destroy  life,  has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  medico-legal  inquiry.  The 
medicinal  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  one  to  three  grains^  -P/i?!^ 
the  tincture  is  from  ten  minims  gradually  mcreased  to  one  fluid-drachm  - 
of  the  powder  from  one  to  two  grains.  Doses  above  this,  whether  of  the 
Dowder  or  the  tincture,  are  likely  to  be  injurious  and  to  give  rise  to 
?™toms  of  poisoning  On  a  trial  which  took  place  at  Aberdeen,  m 
1^5^  rappL^e^ ^^^^  drachm  of  the  powder  had  been  administered  : 
severe  symptoms  followed,  but  the  person  recovered^  A  witness  said  he 
had  ^iv^ten  grains  of  the  powder  as  a  medicinal  dose.  In  three  cases 
a  L?hm  o  thfpowder,  mixed  with  six  ounces  of  rum  was  taken  by  each 
pe7son  robust,  healthy  negroes.  They  suffered  severely,  but  recovered  in 
about  ten  days.  In  thesi  cases,  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs  did  not 
anwear  until  after  the  men  had  been  bled.  -u  -u^^  Wt, 

^^Ztal  Dose.-The  smallest  quantity  of  the  powder  which  ^as  been 
V    \TL  destrov  life  was  in  the  case  of  a  young  woman,  quoted  by  Orfila, 
X  alSHaken  was  estimated  at  twenty-four  grains  in  two  doses, 
the  quantity  ta  ^^^rtion  preceded  death,  this  may  have  been 

^  '  I  j  i  ZMh^g  th^t  event.  Her  intellect  was  clear  until  the 
concerned  m  acce^erat   g  ^^^^^  ^^l^^n  two  drachms 

^.^t  /rt '  vol  42  p  ml  An  ounce  of  the  tincture  has  been  known 
('Med        •..^°^-^f,\Pdo  e  was  taken  by  a  boy,  «t.  17,  and  he  died  in 
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has  proved  fatal.  Four  drachms  and  even  six  drachms  have  been  taken ; 
and  although  the  usual  symptoms  followed,  the  parties  recovered.  The 
last  case  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  the  Cent.  Crim.  Court,  in  Sept.  1836. 
Six  drachms  of  the  tincture  were  administered  to  a  girl,  sat.  17  :  the 
questions  here  arose  whether  half  an  ounce  was  sufficient  to  kill  a  person, 
as  also  what  proportion  of  cantharides  was  contained  in  an  ounce  of  the 
tincture.  One  ounce  of  the  tincture  is  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  five 
and  a  half  grains  of  the  powder ;  but  as  the  proportion  of  cantharidin,  the 
substance  on  which  the  poisonous  properties  depend,  is  subject  to  varia- 
tion, it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  tincture  varies  in  strength.  A  case  is 
quoted  by  Pereira  ('  Mat.  Med.'  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  750),  in  which  it  is  said 
six  ounces  of  the  tincture  were  taken  by  a  man  without  causing  dangerous 
symptoms.  This  must  have  been  an  unusually  weak  preparation ;  and  pro- 
bably the  insects  from  which  the  tincture  was  made,  contained  little  or  no. 
cantharidin.  The  same  writer  mentions  a  case  within  his  own  knowledge 
in  which  one  ounce  of  the  tincture  caused  serious  symptoms.  The  powder 
cannot  be  so  readily  administered  as  the  tincture,  since  a  large  portion  of 
it  floats  for  a  time  on  any  liquid  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  attracts 
attention  by  its  peculiar  appearance.  At  the  Liverpool  Lent  Assizes,  1861 
(Beg.  V.  Wilhins)  a  man  was  indicted  for  administering  powdered  cantha- 
rides to  a  woman.  The  prisoner  had  mixed  it  with  a  cup  of  tea :  the 
prosecutrix  took  a  portion  of  the  tea,  and  suffered  from  vomiting  and  other 
symptoms  produced  by  this  substance  :  she  skimmed  a  quantity  of  the 
powder  from  the  tea,  on  which  it  floated,  and  its  nature  was  then  deter- 
mined. The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  the  act  of  administration,  but  a 
question  arose  in  reference  to  the  intent.  The  jury  found  that  he  had 
administered  the  powder  with  the  intent  to  excite  the  sexual  passion  of 
the  woman,  for  which  the  new  statute  had  not  provided,  as  this  makes  the 
offence  to  depend  only  on  the  intent  to  injure,  aggrieve,  or  annoy. 

Analysis. — For  the  detection  of  cantharidin,  which  forms  on  an  average 
only  l-250th  part  of  the  flies,  digest  the  suspected  solid  or  the  liquid  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  (evaporated  to  an  extract)  in  successive  quantities 
of  ether,  concentrate  these  ethereal  solutions  by  slow  evaporation,  and 
then  observe  whether  the  concentrated  liquid  applied  to  the  skin  of  the 
lips,  or  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  produces  blistering.  The  1-lOOth  of  a  grain  of 
cantharidin  dissolved  in  ether  is  said  to  possess  blistering  properties.  For 
the  detection  of  the  powder,  the  suspected  liquids,  mixed  with  alcohol 
should  be  spread  on  sheets  of  glass,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously 
to  dryness.  The  shining  scales  will  then  be  seen,  on  examining  by  reflected 
light  either  one  or  both  surfaces  of  the  glass.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg  '  Oct  1842  ) 
As  the  powder  is  insoluble  in  water,  some  portion  of  it  may  be  obtained 
by  washing  and  decantation.  The  sediment  may  be  examined  on  a  glass 
shde  with  the  microscope.  ^ 

Cantharidin  is  a  neutral  crystallizable  principle.    Fiffs  39  40  Tn  ^^2^ 

~tt:'^s:^'?  '^ri  by%he 'spontneou 

evaporation  ot  its  solutions  in  ether  and  chloroform 

tincture'cr^ZrH"^?.  ^1  reparation  of  cantharidin  from  the 

stomLh     An  ouno^  °"  ^o^^^nts  of  the 

t^tzr^^  Mi^ft^r  tr"  t^; 

pulled  out,  i.s  moistened  w  th  a  tlf^i  f       f  ^^/ff '  ^  P"^' 

watch-glas;  was  taken  up  bv  it  '  ^''l*^'  ''"'fT 

ear  or  lip,  and  covered  U  gtldb^awl^'  Then  'off^Llhr': 
or  four  hours,  the  skin  is  very  red,  and,  on  wiping  it  ttrch  Worm": 
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vesicle  may  have  been  produced.  ('  Chem.  News,'  Feb.  14,  1863,  p.  78.) 
1  he  quantity  of  cantharidin  detected  in  this  way  has  amounted  to  only 
the  l-80th  part  of  a  grain.    This  mode  of  operating  is  preferable  to  the 


Fig.  39.  Fi^,. 


Crystals  of  Cantharidin  from  a  solution  Crystals  of  Cantharidin  from  a  solution 

in  chloroform,  magnified  30  diameters.  in  ether,  magnified  30  diameters. 


use  of  ether,  as  cantharidin  is  less  soluble  in  ether  than  in  chloroform. 
Half  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  cantharides  will  yield  to  chloroform  a 
crystallizable  principle,  having  the  characters  assigned  to  cantharidin. 
In  practice  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  concentrate  the  liquid  as  much  as 
possible  before  adding  the  chloroform. 

The  evidence  of  the  presence  of  cantharides,  or  of  their  having  been 
taken,  is  necessary  to  support  a  criminal  charge  ;  for  however  unambiguous 
the  symptoms  produced  by  this  poison  may  appear  to  be  in  its  peculiar 
effects  on  the  generative  and  urinary  apparatus,  the  medical  jurist  should 
he  aware  that  similar  symptoms  may  proceed  from  disease.  An  important 
case  of  this  kind  has  been  reported.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  12,  p.  431.)  A 
young  lady  was  suddenly  seized  with  vomiting,  thirst,  pain  in  the  loins, 
strangury,  and  considerable  discharge  of  blood  from  the  urethra :  the 
generative  organs  were  swollen  and  painful.  She  died  in  four  days.  She 
was  governess  in  a  family,  and  there  was  spme  suspicion  that  she  had  been 
poisoned  with  cantharides.  The  stomach  and  the  kidneys  were  found 
inflamed,  and  the  bladder  also  ;  this  contained  about  two  ounces  of  blood. 
"No  poison  -was  detected ;  and  indeed  it  was  pretty  certain,  from  the  genei'al 
evidence,  that  none  could  have  been  taken. 

Noxious  Animal  Food. 

Certain  kinds  of  animal  food  are  found  to  produce,  occasionally, 
symptoms  resembling  those  of  irritant  poisoning.  In  some  instances  this 
poisonous  effect  appears  to  be  due  to  idiosyncrasy;  for  only  one  person 
out  of  several  may  be  affected.  These  cases  are  of  importance  to  the 
medical  jurist,  since  they  may  give  rise  to  unfounded  charges  of  criminal 
poisoning.  In  the  absence  of  any  demonstrable  poison,  we  must  test  the 
question  of  idiosyncrasy  by  observing  whether  more  than  one  person  is 
affected,  and  whether  the  same  kind  of  food,  given  to  animals,  produces 
symptoms  of  poisoning.  If,  with  this  latter  condition,  several  persons  are 
affected  simultaneously,  we  cannot  refer  the  effects  to  idiosyncrasy ;  they 
are  most  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  an  animal  poison.  Among  the 
articles  of  food  which  have  caused  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning,  may  be 
mentioned — 

Poisonous  Fish.  Mussels. — Of  all  the  varieties  of  shell-fish,  none  nave 
so  frequently  given  rise  to  accidents  as  the  common  mussel.  The  symptoms 
■which  it  produces  are  uneasiness  and  sense  of  weight  in  the  stomach, 
sensation  of  numbness  in  the  extremities ;  heat,  dryness,  and  constriction 
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in  the  mouth  and  throat ;  thirst,  shivering,  difficulty  of  breathing,  cramps 
in  the  le^s,  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  a  profuse  secretion 
of  tears,°aiid  heat  and  itching  of  the  skin,  followed  by  an  eruption 
resembling  nettle-rash.  These  symptoms  are  sometimes  accompanied  by 
colic,  vomiting,  and  purging.  They  may  occur  within  ten  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  houi- ;  but  theii'  appearance  has  been  delayed  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  There  is  generally  great  exhaustion  and  debility.  These 
symptoms  have  proceeded  fi-om  the  eating  of  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
mussels.  Two  cases,  reported  by  Christison,  proved  fatal,  the  one  in 
three,  the  other  in  about  seven  hours.  In  general,  however,  especially 
when  there  is  fi-ee  vomiting,  the  patients  recover.  In  the  inspection  of 
the  two  fatal  cases  above  mentioned,  no  appearance  was  found  to  account 
for  death.  A  case  in  which  two  mussels  produced,  in  a  boy  aged  ten, 
alarming  symptoms,  followed  by  an  eruption  resembling  scarlatina  and 
nettle-rash,  is  reported  ('Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1850,  p.  213).  In  1860, 
a  number  of  persons  living  at  Tralee  were  poisoned  under  the  following 
circumstances.  A  woman  picked  up  some  mussels  which  she  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  basin  of  a  ship-canal.  She  distributed  them  among  her 
neighbours,  and  during  the  night  twenty-one  persons  who  had  eaten  them, 
were  attacked  with  symptoms  of  poisoning.  Three  children  died,  and  six 
persons  were  placed  in  imminent  peril.  The  rest  were  soon  out  of  danger. 
Eight  out  of  the  twenty-one  attacked  were  adults.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' 
July  28,  1860.)  In  October,  1862,  an  accident  occurred  at  Liverpool  in 
which  a  woman  died  in  about  four  hours,  after  having  eaten  some  mussels 
taken  from  a  ship  in  the  docks.  Severe  pain  and  vomiting  were  among 
the  symptoms,  which  generally  resembled  those  of  arsenical  poisoning. 
Several  other  persons  were  made  seriously  ill,  but  recovered.  Although 
the  vessel  was  not  sheathed  with  copper  or  yellow  metal,  it  was  coated 
with  a  green  pigment,  of  which  arsenic  may  have  been  a  constituent. 

A  man  ate  about  twenty  mussels.  He  soon  began  to  have  nausea  and 
griping  pains.  In  half  an  hour  he  vomited  and  was  purged  several  times. 
He  then  felt  faint  and  dizzy.  When  seen  two  hours  and  a  half  after  eating 
the  fish  he  was  collapsed,  and  the  pulse  was  almost  imperceptible,  though 
not  much  increased  in  frequency.  The  pupils  were  natural.  There  was  loud 
wheezing  and  rattling  respiration,  interrupted  by  frequent  yawnings  and 
sighings.  Notwithstanding  free  stimulation  with  brandy  the  patient  was 
continually  fainting ;  and  he  had  frequent  attacks  of  clonic  spasms  of  all 
the  muscles  of  the  body.  He  was  calm  and  conscious,  had  no  pain,  but 
complained  of  great  thirst.  There  was  itching  of  the  skin,  and  an  erythe- 
matous rash  on  the  chest.  Under  the  administration  of  opium  and  ether 
this  condition  speedily  passed  off  ('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  1882,  I.  p.  939). 

The  poisonous  action  of  mussels  can  be  referred  neither  to  putrefaction 
nor  disease ;  nor  in  all  cases  to  idiosyncrasy,  since  in  one  instance  those 
mussels  only  which  had  been  taken  from  a  particular  spot  were  poisonous  ; 
all  persons  who  partook  of  them  suffered,  and  a  dog  to  which  some  of 
tj^®™  ^ere  given,  was  killed.  From  a  case  which  occurred  to  Bouchardat, 
it  would  appear  that  copper  is  sometimes  present,  and  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  poisonous  effects.  Two  women  were  poisoned  by  mussels,  and  he 
found  on  analysis  sufficient  copper  in  the  fish  to  account  for  the  symptoms 
ot  irritation  from  which  they  suffered.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1837,  1,  358.) 
bopper  IS  not,  however,  present  in  all  cases,  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
tbat  there  IS  m  some  if  not  in  all  instances,  an  animal  poison  present  in 
the  fish.  (  Ann.  d  Hyg.'  1851,  1,  387;  2,  108.)  Oysters  s^nd  periwinkles 
have  occasionally  given  rise  to  similar  symptoms.  Salmon,  sold  in  the 
state  of  pickled  salmon  or  even  herrings  salted,  may  also  act  as  irritants: 
yoTl  V^vtMlj  decayed  before  it  is  used,  or  ta 
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the  noxious  effects  of  tho  pickle.  Por  remarks  on  the  poisonous  properties 
of  fish,  see  '  Pharm.  Jour.'  Jan.  1853,  p.  344.. 

_  Cheese— Tho  symptoms  produced  by  cheese  have  been  those  of  irritant 
poisoning.  The  nature  of  the  poison  is  unknown.  In  some  cases  the 
irritant  property  is  due  to  a  putrefied  state  of  the  curd,  to  the  production 
of  a  rancid  irritant  oil,  or  to  the  formation  of  alkaloids.  Again,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  poison  is  occasionally  derived  from  certain  vege- 
tables on  which  the  cows  feed.  In  1858,  twenty-five  persons  suffered  from 
vomiting  and  purging,  more  or  less  violent,  owing  to  their  having  partaken 
of  cheese.  The  only  articles  of  food  in  common  were  bread,  beer,  and 
cheese.  The  bread  and  beer  were  excluded  from  any  suspicion  of  contain- 
ing poison.  All  the  persons  recovered.  The  cheese  was  strongly  acid: 
it  had  an  offensive,  musty  smell,  and  yielded  a  quantity  of  acrid  oil  to 
ether.  It  had  not  been  properly  pressed,  and  the  casein  had  undergone 
chemical  changes.  The  ash  yielded  traces  of  copper  and  lead.  The  cheese 
had  acquired  irritant  properties,  not  from  the  presence  of  any  poisonous 
matter  added  to  it,  but  from  partial  decay.  There  was  abundant  evidence 
that  cheese  from  the  same  dairy  had  been  eaten  without  causing  any 
injurious  symptoms.  This  negative  evidence,  hoAvever,  is  quite  consistent 
with  one  cheese  acquiring  noxious  properties.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  cheese  may  actually  contain  poison  mixed  with  it  through 
ignorance.  Orpiment  and  chrome  yellow  may  be  used  as  colouring,  and 
the  discovery  of  such  mineral  substances  would  at  once  account  for  irritant 
effects.  ('  Pharm.  Jour.'  Aug.  1862,  p.  89.)  The  milk  and  cheese  of  some 
of  the  North  American  provinces  is  said  to  be  occasionally  rendered 
poisonous  by  the  fact  that  cows  pasture  at  certain  seasons  on  vegetables  of 
a  noxious  kind.  In  1865,  twelve  cases  of  poisoning  from  this  cause  were 
reported.  The  symptoms  came  on  in  about  three  hours  after  the  cheese 
had  been  eaten.  There  was  severe  pain  in  the  stomach,  cramp,  violent 
vomiting  of  a  greenish  fluid,  soreness  of  the  throat,  and  a  cold  clammy 
condition  of  the  skin.  All  recovered — recovery  being  preceded  by  profuse 
perspiration.    ('  Ed.  Med.  Jour.'  1865,  1,  854.) 

Sausage  Poison. — The  symptoms  caused  by  sausage-poison  partake  of  a 
narcotico-irritant  character :  they  are  very  slow  in  appearing — sometimes 
two,  three,  or  four  days  may  elapse  before  they  manifest  themselves.  This 
poison  is  of  a  formidable  kind :  its  effects  have  been  chiefly  observed  in 
Germany.  In  the  '  Medical  Gazette '  for  Nov.  1842,  there  is  an  account  of 
the  cases  of  three  persons,  who  had  died  from  the  effects  of  liver-sausages, 
which  had  been  made  from  an  apparently  healthy  pig,  slaughtered  only  a 
week  before.  The  inspection  threw  no  light  on  the  cause  of  death.  The 
poisonous  property  was  supposed  to  depend  on  a  partial  decomposition  of 
the  fatty  part  of  the  sausages.  It  is  said,  that  when  extremely  putrefied, 
they  are  not  poisonous.  In  one  case,  a  few  slices  of  a  German  sausage,  of 
old  manufacture  but  not  putrescent,  caused  the  death  of  a  child,  with 
violent  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  author 
examined  a  portion  of  the  sausage :  it  contained  no  poisonous  matter  which 
could  be  detected.  The  fatty  portions  were  rancid,  and  the  lean  portions 
very  dry.  There  was  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
symptoms  and  death  of  the  child.  Tripe  pubhshed  a  complete  account 
of  the  effects  produced  by  Sausage-poison  ('Brit,  and  Por.  Med.  Rev.' 
Jan.  1860,  p.  197).  It  appears  that  in  Nov.  1859,  sausages  made  and  sold 
by  a  pork-butcher  at  Kingsland,  were  eaten  more  or  less  by  sixty-six 
persons  of  whom  sixty-four  were  attacked  with  violent  symptoms  of 
irritation  in  from  three  and  a  half  to  thirty-six  hours  after  the 
meal.  One  case  only  proved  fatal,  on  the  seventh  day.  No  symptoms 
appeared  in  this  man  until  after  the  lapse  of  six  Jiours.    It  seems  that  he 
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had  eaten  one  of  the  sausages  raw,  and  three  cooked.  He  was  attacked 
Avith  severe  vomiting  and  purging,  followed  by  shivering :  there  was  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  violent  headache,  and  great  prostration.  The  pulse  was 
feeble  and  quick,  and  there  was  delirium.  These  symptoms  underwent  a 
remission,  but  he  had  a  relapse,  became  comatose,  and  died  on  the  seventh 
day.  Latterly,  he  chiefly  complained  of  pain  in  the  bowels.  Letheby 
found,  on  inspection,  no  signs  of  inflammation  or  of  the  action  of  an 
ii-ritant  in  the  stomach.  The  small  intestines  were  much  inflamed  at  the 
lower  end,  and  the  gall-bladder  was  distended.  The  other  organs  were 
healthy.  The  viscera  contained  no  known  vegetable  or  mineral  poison. 
The  sausages  were  made  with  heifer-beef,  pork-fat,  sage,  and  pepper. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  anything  noxious  about  them,  and  a  chemical 
analysis  yielded  nothing  of  a  poisonous  nature.  There  could,  however, 
be  no  doubt  that  the  sausages  had  caused  the  symptoms  and  death  ;  the 
food  in  this  case  acting  as  a  narcotico-irritant  poison.  Other  persons 
suffered  from  bm^ning  in  the  throat,  and  stomach,  followed  by  vomiting 
and  purging  ;  then  giddiness  or  confiision  in  the  head,  and  in  some  there 
was  delirium.  In  the  man  who  died,  the  delirium  was  well  marked,  and 
the  eyes  were  red.  In  those  persons  who  recovered,  the  noxious  animal 
matter  was  probably  early  thrown  off  by  vomiting  and  purging.  (See 
'  Trichinosis,'  p.  355.)  .  _ 

Forli.  Bacon. — These  common  articles  of  food  occasionally  give  rise  to 
symptoms  so  closely  resembling  those  of  irritant  poisoning,  as  to  be  easily 
mistaken  for  them.  In  some  cases,  the  effect  appears  to  be  due  to  idiosyn- 
crasy ;  but  in  others  it  can  be  explained  only  by  supposing  the  food  to  have 
a  directly  poisonous  action.  The  noxious  effects  of  pork  have  been 
particularly  shown  by  the  cases  published  by  Mac-Divitt.  ('  Ed.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Jour.'  Oct.  1836.)  As  pork  is  sometimes  salted  in  leaden 
vessels,  lead  may  .be  found  in  it :  but  fresh  pork  has  been  observed  to  have 
a  noxious  action.  In  1864,  Kesteven  met  with  a  case  in  which  all  the 
members  of  a  family  were  attacked  with  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning, 
after  eating  a  leg  of  pork.  The  principal  symptoms  were  nausea,  vomiting, 
griping  pains  in  the  abdomen,  and  purging :  but  dogs  and  cats  fed  upon 
the  meat  did  not  appear  to  suffer.  Other  portions  of  the  animal  from 
which  the  leg  was  taken  were  eaten  by  other  families,  and  no  symptoms  of 
poisoning  were  produced.  The  author  examined  the  food  without  discover- 
ing any  trace  of  the  ordinary  poisons.  These  cases  of  poisoning  by  animal 
food  have  been  examined  by  Simon  and  Gamgee.  They  have  traced  the 
injurious  effects  of  pork  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  pig,  owing  to 
the  animal  having  been  fed  on  improper  food.  The  term  measly  pork 
is  now  very  well  known  to  consist  in  a  diseased  condition  of  the  flesh  of 
the  animal,  in  which  it  is  filled  with  a  parasite  called  cysticercus,  which 
is  believed  to  be  the  larva  of  the  tapeworm.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' 
^  485.)^    This  parasite  undergoes  full  development  when  in  the 

shape  of  food  it  reaches  the  human  intestines.  These  parasites  may  not 
directly  kill  a  person  who  eats  this  noxious  food,  but  they  favour  the 
development  of  fatal  disease.  In  reference  to  the  possible  ill  effects  from 
consuming,  m  a  well-cooked  state,  the  flesh  of  animals  afflicted  with 
anttirax  or  carbuncular  fever,  evidence  is  still  imperfect.  An  opinion  has 
been  expressed  that  boils  and  perhaps  other  like  affections  are  caused  in 
human  beings  by  the  consumption  of  diseased  meat. 

A  la,rge  amount  of  diseased  and  unwholesome  meat  is  sold  to  the  public, 
and  of  the  various  kinds  of  flesh  used  as  food  none  is  so  subject  to  disease 
as  porK.  borne  ot  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  are  of  a  microscopical 
character,  and  are  not  noticed.  For  an  accouSt  of  the  diseases  affecting 
the  flesh.of  the  pig,  their  mode  of  production,  and  the  prevention  of  accf- 
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dents,  see  papers  by  Delpech,  in  the  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  18G4,  vol.  1,  pp.  5, 
241  ('De  la  Ladrevie  du  pore,'  &c.).  The  parasites  found  in  the  flesh  of 
this  and  other  animals  are  apt  to  escape  destruction  by  boiling,  roasting, 
or  smoking,  and  those  are  liable  to  suffer  the  most  who  habitually  eat  the 
raw  or  partly-cooked  flesh.  The  flesh  of  the  pig  containing  cysticerci, 
presents  in  the  cooked  state  the  following  appearances.  When  boiled  it  is 
paler  than  sound  meat:  it  appears  dryer  in  patches,  and  the  muscular 
fibres  are  more  separated  than  usual.  When  these  are  opened,  the 
parasites  are  seen  in  the  interstices  as  opaque  white  spots  of  the  size 
of  a  hemp-seed,  and  presenting  much  the  same  aspect  as  when  living. 
The  caudal  bladder  attached  to  their  bodies  disappears  when  the  meat  is 
thoroughly  cooked,  and  the  body  of  the  animal  then  appears  isolated  in 
the  middle  of  the  muscular  tissue.  It  is  friable  and  breaks  down  easily 
under  pressure  with  a  crackling  sound,  owing  to  the  presence  of  calcareous 
matter.  In  this  state  it  does  not  appear  to  be  necessarily  productive  of 
injury  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864,  1,  249).  All  the  members  of  a  family  were 
seized  with  vomiting,  purging,  and  syncope  after  having  eaten  a  dish  of 
pork.  A  medical  man  examined  the  meat,  and  found  it  full  of  cysticerci. 
A  pork-butcher  was  accused  of  having  sold  bad  meat,  but  it  was  proved  to 
have  been  some  cheap  pork  bought  of  a  hawker  of  provisions  ('Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1864,  1,  246).  If  the  cysticerci  did  not  cause  the  symptoms  in 
this  case,  the  meat  had  undergone  some  change  sufficient  to  impart  to  it 
irritant  properties.  These  parasites  occur  in  all  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body. 
They  are  not  commonly  found  in  the  fatty  portions  of  man  and  animals, 
and  are  less  common  in  sheep  and  oxen  than  in  pigs.  In  two  instances, 
Ballai"d  and  Klein  were  able  to  trace  conclusively  that  the  poisonous  effects 
of  hams  which  had  caused  illness  and  death,  were  due  to  the  presence  of 
living  organisms,  bacilli,  and  not  to  any  unorganized  chemical  body. 

Trichinosis. — The  fatal  malady  arising  from  the  introduction  of  the 
Trichina  Spiralis  into  the  human  body,  has  recently  attracted  much 
attention.  Keller  has  published  some  important  facts  illustrating  the 
symptoms  produced,  and  the  mode  in  which  this  pai^asite  causes  death. 
He  considers  that  it  is  a  question  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  medical 
jurists,  whether  many  cases  of  death  from  suspected  irritant  poisoning,  in 
which  no  poisonous  matter  could  be  detected  in  the  body,  may  not  have 
been  really  due  to  trichina  disease. 

The  trichina  (from  6pL$,  a  hair)  spiralis,  a  flesh-worm,  is  found  chiefly 
in  the  course  of  the  fibres  of  all  the  striped  muscles  of  the  trunk  and 
limbs,  most  frequently  on  those  of  the  front  of  the  chest,  neck,  and 
abdomen.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  and 
gullet.  The  parasites  appear  in  the  form  of  very  small  white  ovoid 
bodies  or  capsules,  perceptible  to  the  eye  as  white  specks,  in  the  midst 
of  the  muscular  fibres,  but  only  distinctly  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying 
glass.  The  trichina  or  worm  is  coiled  up  in  the  centime  of  each  oval  capsule, 
the  greater  diameter  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  muscular  fibre  with 
which  it  is  closely  incorporated.  The  annexed  engraving  (fig.  44)  is  taken 
from  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital ;  it  represents  a 
portion  of  the  abdominal  muscles  of  a  man  covered  with  trichinre  in  situ, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  natural  size.  The  other  illustrations  in 
figs.  41,  42,  and  43  ai-e  from  drawings,  representing  three  of  the  capsules 
.]}  b  b  magnified,  with  the  trichina  coiled  up  in  the  centre  of  one  of  them. 

These  parasites  are  frequently  so  numerous  as  to  give  to  the  red  fiesh  a 
white  speckled  appearance.  According  to  Keller,  as  many  as  300,000 
have  been  estimated  to  exist  in  half  a  pound  of  raw  meat:  and  Pieti-a 
Santa  affirms  that  one  grain  of  diseased  meat  may  contain  nearly  400 
trichin£B,  each  having  from  sixty  to  eighty  embryos.    ('Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
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1864,  1,  317.)  The  actual  size  of  the  capsule  has  been  variously  stated. 
The  lono-  diameter  may  be  the  l-50th  of  an  inch,  and  the  short  diameter 
1-lOOth!'  The  worm  itself  varies  from  l-20th  to  l-30th  of  an  inch  in 
The  capsules  are  remarkably  uniform  in  size.    They  are  slowly 

Fig.  44. 


length. 


Magnified  view  of  Tricliina 

spiralis  in  its  capsule. 
a.  The  worm  coiled. 
I).  The  capsules. 


Trichina  spiralis  in  the  abdominal  muscles 
of  a  man :  natural  size  of  the  capsules 
containing  the  worm. 


built  up  at  the  expense  of  the  muscular  structure  by  which  they  are 
surrounded. 

The  history  of  this  animal  has  been  given  by  numerous  pathologists. 
A  description  of  its  anatomy  and  habits  by  Bristowe  and  Rainey  will  be 
found  in  the  '  Trans,  of  the  Patholog.  Soc'  for  1853-4,  p.  274.  Accounts 
■of  its  influence  on  health  by  Pietra  Santa,  have  been  published  in  the 
'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864,  1,  305  ('La  Trichina  Spiralis '),  and  by  Schultze  and 
Liicke,  in  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.  fiir  gerichtl.  Med.'  1864,  No.  1, 
p.  103,  and  No.  2,  p.  269.  Liicke's  paper  is  of  especial  interest,  as  its  title 
'  Die  Trichinen  vor  dem  Forum '  implies,  since  it  points  to  the  medico- 
legal bearings  of  the  subject,  and  the  possible  danger  of  confounding  the 
ravages  of  this  parasite  with  the  obscure  effects  produced  in  certain  forms 
of  chronic  irritant  poisoning. 

The  trichina  is  a  parasite,  which  passes  the  greater  part  of  its 
existence,  in  the  chrysalis  state,  in  the  muscular  system  of  animals,  until, 
hy  the  consumption  of  this  muscle  as  food,  it  finds  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines  of  another  warm-blooded  animal,  a  favourable  medium  for 
its  full  development  into  an  intestinal  worm.  According  to  Virchow  and 
Zenker,  the  trichina  not  only  frequently  presents  itself  in  the  human 
organism,  but  this  organism  is  most  favourable  to  its  development.  The 
period  of  incubation  of  the  chrysalis  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  man  or 
of  warm-blooded  animals,  is  from  six  to  eight  days ;  and  during  this  time 
it  there  thrives  and  propagates  to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  Keller 
states  that  in  three  or  four  days  the  females  produce  one  hundred  or  more 
young  ones,  which  begin  on  the  sixth  day  to  leave  the  parent  animal ;  and 
he  estimates  that  in  a  few  days  after  the'ingestion  of  half  a  pound  of  meat, 
the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  of  a  person  may  contain  thirty  millions  of 
these  mmute  worms.  Herbst  found  the  muscles  of  two  dogs  which  had 
been  ted  upon  parts  of  a  badger  containing  worms,  to  be  loaded  with  these 
parasites.  When  once  introduced  into  the  stomach  and  intestines,  the 
worms  leave  their  capsules,  become  free,  and  produce  young  which  migrate 
through  the  walls  of  the  intestines  into  the  muscles :  there  they  become 
^In^l.  ^l  ,  ,^^*i^^*ely  found  appropriating  and  destroying  the 
?lTr^tl^  X    """^  *°  ^  «^  After  a  long  residence  in 

If  l  TZi       I  *°  ^""^^^^^  calcareous  cysts.    The  sudden  liberation 

wiwr?  fi.  *^^^e.^orms  causes  irritation  and  inflammation  in  the 
ofTht'x^™  —^1-^  -  respects  those 

It  is  wovthy  of  note  that  trichina  are  more  frequently  found  in  pork, 
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and  articles  of  food  derived  from  it,  than  in  any  other  kind  of  meat. 
Measly  pork  appears  to  be  sometimes  of  a  trichinous  character.  Further, 
the  vitality  of  the  parasites  is  not  destroyed  unless  the  meat,  or  other  sub- 
stances in  which  they  are  located,  has  been  subjected  to  a  temperature 
equal  to  that  of  boiling  >Yater  for  a  sufficient  time  to  ensure  that  every 
particle  has  been  exposed  to  this  degree  of  heat.  Salting,  smoking,  or 
partial  cooking,  is  not  sufficient  to  destroy  the  worms  in  all  parts  of  the 
food,  and  they  have  even  been  found  living  in  putrefied  meat.  This  may 
serve  to  account  in  some  cases  for  the  serious  symptoms  which  have 
followed  the  use  of  j)ork  as  food,  also  of  bacon,  sausages,  and  German 
sausages,  which  are  generally  made  of  raw  ham. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  the  use  of  such  food  are,  in  the  first  stage, 
those  of  intestinal  irritation,  loss  of  appetite,  sickness,  pain,  general  weak- 
ness of  the  limbs,  diarrhoea,  swelling  of  the  eyelids  and  of  the  joints, 
profuse  clammy  perspiration,  and  wasting  fever.  Death  is  either  the 
result  of  paralysis  (from  destruction  of  the  muscular  fibres),  or  of  perito- 
nitis and  irritative  fever.  During  the  perforation  of  the  coat  of  the 
intestines  by  these  worms,  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  irritated  and 
infl.amed :  pus  is  formed  on  its  surface,  and  bloody  evacuations  are  some- 
times passed. 

The  noxious  effects  of  this  food  on  human  beings  are  well  illustrated  by 
a  series  of  cases  which  occurred  at  Hettstadt  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  in 
1863.  ('Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  1864,  1,  p.  75.)  One  hundred  and  three 
persons  partook  of  smoked  sausages  made  from  a  pig  affected  with 
trichinous  disease.  The  sausages  were  fried,  and  served  for  dinner  in  the 
usual  way.  On  the  following  day,  several  persons  who  had  partaken  of 
this  food  were  attacked  with  severe  pain  in  the  bowels,  purging,  loss  of 
appetite,  great  prostration  of  strength,  and  fever.  The  number  of  persons 
attacked  rapidly  increased  :  symptoms  of  peritonitis  and  pneumonia 
appeared,  and  these  were  folloAved  by  paralysis  of  the  intercostal  muscles, 
and  of  the  muscles  in  front  of  the  neck.  Eighty-three  persons  died  ivom 
the  effects  of  this  noxious  food,  and  the  remainder  were  seriously  injured 
in  health.  The  remnants  of  sausage  and  of  pork  not  eaten  at  this  festival 
were  examined,  and  were  found  to  be  swarming  with  encysted  trichinae. 
(Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1864,  p.  286.)  The  writer  in  the  above  journal 
affirms  that  this  parasitic  disease  does  not  attack  sheep,  oxen,  or  horses, 
and  that  beef  is  the  safest  of  all  descriptions  of  food,  as  no  parasites  have 
ever  been  discovered  in  it.  They  have  not  been  found  in  the  blood  of 
animals  whose  muscles  are  liable  to  their  attacks. 

Reyber  relates  that,  in  the  year  1862,  a  series  of  cases  of  illness  to  the 
number  of  thirty  occurred  in  Plauen,  as  the  result  of  the  use  of  pork  con- 
taining trichinse.  Among  the  symptoms  were  great  languor,  loss  of 
appetite,  fever,  and  pains  in  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  legs.  The  effects 
spread  like  an  epidemic.  A  female  patient  under  Yirchow  died,  at 
Dresden,  with  typhoid  and  rheumatic  symptoms.  When  the  body  was 
inspected,  tnchinse  were  found  in  her  muscles.  On  inquiry,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that,  four  weeks  before,  a  diseased  pig  had  been  killed  and  eaten  m 
the  town  in  which  she  resided ;  the  butcher  who  killed  it  suffered,  but  this 
woman  alone  died  from  the  effects.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  Oct.  1863,  p.  471.) 
Pietra  Santa  relates  that,  at  a  nuptial  festival  at  Wiesbaden,  twenty 
persons  partook  of  the  food  placed  on  the  table.  In  the  evening  the  bnde 
was  suddenly  seized  with  symptoms  of  poisoning,  and,  in  spite  of  medical 
assistance,  died  in  a  few  hours.  The  bridegroom  himself  suffered  fi-om 
similar  symptoms,  and  died  after  two  days'  illness.  The  other  guests  were 
not  seriously  affected.  A  physician-expert,  who  examined  the  case,  found 
trichinjB  in  the  body  of  the  deceased,  as  well  as  in  certain  articles  ot  tooa 
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prepared  from  pork,  which  had  been  served  at  the  table  ('Ann.  d'Hyg/ 
I8fi4  n  3n)  The  fact  that  only  two  out  of  the  party  suffered  from 
symptoms  resembling  poisoning,  and  that  one  died  rapidly,  was  calculated 
t^xcite  grave  suspicion.  The  real  cause  of  death  m  these  two  persons 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  clearly  traced  to  the  trichmous  food.  Sudden 
deaths  fi-om  trichinous  food  are  not  common.        ,    ^  ..    ^  T-+  • 

Trichinous  disease  appears  to  have  been  prevalent  m  Germany.  It  is 
stated  in  addition  to  the  cases  above  given,  that  m  1862  thirty-eight 
persons  in  Kalbe  suffered  severely  from  the  use  of  such  food,  and  of 
these  eight  died  from  the  effects.  In  1878  a  fatal  outbreak  of  trichinosis 
is  stated  to  have  occurred  on  board  the  training  ship  Oormvall,  lying  m  the 

Thames.  -,  .  ,   ,  t  . 

Schultze  refers  to  other  groups  of  cases,  which,  however,  do  not  appear- 
to  have  been  attended  with  great  fatality.  In  Magdeburg,  Neustadt,  and 
Buckau,  over  a  period  of  five  years  1858-62),  from  three  to  four  hundred 
cases  of  illness  were  traceable  to  this  cause.  ('  Die  Trichinen  Krankheit, 
Casper's  ' Vierteljahrsschr.'  1864,,  p.  278.)  In  Burg  more  than  fifty 
persons  suffered,  and  eleven  died.  Other  fatal  cases  have  been  reported. 
In  1864,  a  whole  family  was  poisoned  at  New  York,  and  one  member 
died  from  eating  part  of  a  ham,  which,  on  microscopic  examination,  was 
found  to  be  full  of  trichinae.  Death  was  referred  by  the  medical  attendant 
to  this  cause.  There  were  two  outbreaks  of  this  disease  in  Massachusetts 
in  1870.  Out  of  six  persons  who  ate  of  the  noxious  food,  one  died. 
('Lancet,'  1871,  I.  515  and  710.)  In  May,  1865,  Senator  Dittmere  of 
Lubeck  and  his  family,  consisting  of  seven  persons,  were  seized  with  symp- 
toms resembling  irritant  poisoning  some  time  after  eating  a  ham  which  had 
been  smoked  but  not  cooked.  On  examination  it  was  found  to  be  loaded 
with  trichinae.  Four  out  of  those  attacked  died.    ('  Lancet,'  1865, 1,  p.  562.) 

It  is  probable  that  some  unexplained  cases  of  illness  or  death  from 
irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  simulating  chronic  irritant  poisoning, 
may  have  been  the  result  of  eating  trichinous  food.    Medical  men  have 


Fig.  46. 


Fig.  45. 


Single  Trichina  spiralis  from  humaa  muscle, 
magnified  150  diameters. 

This  was  taken  from  a  case  -which  proved 
fatal  in  si.x  weeks.  The  worm  was  found  to 
be  l-20th  of  an  inch  in  length. 


Trichina  spiralis  encysted  in  porlc. 

This  engraving  represents  the  completely  en- 
cysted worm  in  horizontal  sections,  showing  six 
stumps,  which  proves  that  the  worm  lies  in  three 
convolutions  when  it  has  attained  its  full  size. 


been  unable  to  group  the  symptoms  under  any  known  form  of  disease,, 
while  the  marks  of  imitation  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  have 
given  strength  to  the  supposition  that  poison  must  have  been  taken  by  the 
deceased,  although  chemical  analysis  had  failed  to  show  the  presence  of 
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any  ordinary  poison  in  tlie  fluids  and  solids  of  the  body.  In  the  course  of 
many  years'  practice,  the  author  has  met  with  several  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion,  and  there  has  been  sometimes  manifested  a  disposition  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  chemical  analysis.  Liicke  has  related  a  series  of  fatal  cases  which 
occurred  in  1845,  attributed  at  the  time  to  poison,  which,  as  he  suggests, 
were  most  probably  caused  by  the  use  of  trichinous  food.  (Casper's 
*  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1864,  p.  102.)  As  means  of  distinction  from  irritant 
poisoning  may  be  pointed  out  the  long  time  which  commonly  elapses 
between  the  taking  of  the  food  and  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms. 
The  pain,  vomiting,  and  purging  are  comparatively  slight :  the  pain  is  in 
the  bowels  rather  than  in  the  stomach,  and  peritonitis,  pneumonia,  and 
fever  are  not  commonly  results  of  the  action  of  irritant  poisons,  while  they 
appear  to  be  constant  symptoms  in  trichinosis.  The  absence  of  ordinary 
poison  in  the  food,  in  the  urine,  and  in  the  evacuations,  at  any  stage,  may 
also  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  against  irritant  poisoning  in  its  usual 
form. 

In  suspected  cases,  if  any  of  the  food  can  be  obtained,  this  must  be 
examined  for  the  parasite  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  If  the  case  proves 
fatal,  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  deceased  must  undergo  a  similar 
examination.  In  the  'Canada  Medical  Journal'  for  1870-1,  Edwards 
published  a  full  account  of  the  best  methods  of  detecting  trichinae  in 
the  flesh  of  man  and  animals.  The  annexed  engravings  are  from  his 
photographs  of  the  worms  in  situ  in  human  and  animal  muscle. 

In  some  cases  which  occurred  at  Montreal  the  cause  of  the  symptoms 
was  at  first  obscure,  but  Edwards  not  only  found  trichinae  in  a  slice  of 
ham  which  had  been  eaten,  but  in  the  muscles  of  two  of  the  patients 
who  recovered.  He  removed  about  five  grains  of  muscular  tissue  from 
the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  and  twelve  grains  from  the  tibialis  posticus. 
In  both  of  these  portions  of  muscle,  about  forty  worms  were  found. 
(Op.  cit.  p.  517.  See  also  Thudichum's  'Report  to  Privy  Council  for 
1864-5.')  The  subjoined  engraving  (fig.  47)  represents  a  section  of 
human  muscle,  from  one  of  the  fatal  cases  at  Hamilton.    Two  genera- 

FiR.  47.  tions  of  worms  are  visible 

in  this  muscle,  those  in 
the  spiral  form  being  a 
young  generation,  while 
the  upper  curl  on  the 
right  is  the  only  portion 
in  focus  of  a  large  worm, 
which  lies  closely  curled 
up  and  is  slightly  en- 
cysted. 

Putrescent  Food. — The 
effects    of    disease  on 

Trichina  spiralis  in  human  muscle,  maguilled  150  diameters.  animal  f  ood  must  not  be 

confounded  with  those  which  result  from  decay  or  putrefaction.  The  flesh 
of  the  most  healthy  animal  is  rendered  unfit  for  food  when  it  has  passed 
into  a  putrescent  state.  It  is  not  merely  unwholesome  but  highly  irritant, 
causing  rapidly  vomiting,  purging,  pain,  and  other  symptoms  of  a  severe 
kind.  Fortunately  these  symptoms  lead  at  once  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
noxious  food  from  the  body,  and  the  person  then  recovers  :  the  young,  the 
old,  and  the  infirm  may,  however,  be  so  prostrated  by  vomiting  and  pui-ging, 
that  they  may  sink  from  exhaustion.  Animal  matter  in  a  state  of  partial 
decay,  or  in  the  transition  stage  of  putrefaction,  must  be  regarded  as  of  a 
poisonous  nature.    Much  of  the  cheap  butcher's  meat  sold  to  the  poor  is 
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in  a  state  of  decay.  In  one  year  114,000  pounds  of  cHseased,  and  76,000 
nounds  of  putrid  meat  were  seized  and  condemned  m  the  Lity  ot  London 
alone  In  1851,  the  family  of  a  surgeon  near  London  were  all  aifected 
^yith  'symptoms  resembling  irritant  poisoning,  after  having  partaken  of 
a  hare  which  had  been  stewed  in  a  clean  earthen  vessel.  The  wife  was 
seized  with  vomiting,  purging,  giddiness,  heat  in  the  throat,  and  general 
numbness,  Avith  inflamed  eyes.  Other  members  of  the  family  vomited,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  symptoms  disappeared.  The  vomited 
matter  consisted  of  portions"  of  the  hare  partially  digested,  but  ma  state 
of  putrefaction,  so  that  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  the  liquid.  There  was  no  mineral  poison  of  any  kind,  although 
the  symptoms  were  rather  like  those  occasioned  by  arsenic.  It  had  been 
remarked  by  the  family  that  a  silver  spoon,  which  was  used  for  serving  out 
this  unwholesome  food,  was  turned  of  a  brown  colour,  no  doubt  from  the 
chemical  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  and  this  maybe  taken  as  a  good 
domestic  test  of  the  putrefied  condition  of  such  food.  Nature  generally 
applies  an  appropriate  remedy  in  the  fact  that  the  food  itself  produces 
copious  vomiting  and  purging. 

Cases  of  this  kind  must  be  distinguished  from  those  in  which  poisoned 
game  is  sold  to  the  public.  The  game  may  be  quite  free  from  putrefaction, 
but  noxious  from  the  poisoned  grain  which  may  have  caused  death.  It 
is  a  common  practice  to  steep  grain  in  a  solution  of  arsenic,  previous  to 
sowing,  and  pheasants,  partridges,  and  other  birds  may  be  accidentally 
destroyed  by  eating  the  grain.  In  some  instances,  grouse  and  other  game 
are  maliciously  destroyed  by  the  laying  of  com,  saturated  with  arsenic  or 
other  poisons,  in  the  localities  where  the  birds  abound.  There  is  no  law, 
except  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
poisoned  game  by  poulterers,  and  there  is  no  precaution  which  can  be 
taken  by  the  purchasers  except  by  observing  whether  the  birds  have 
or  have  not  been  shot.  (See  on  this  subject,  'On  Poisons;'  'Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  42,  p.  1036.) 

Mr.  Taylor  directed  attention  (Sept.  1862)  to  the  serious  symptoms 
produced  by  Canadian  partridges  eaten  as  food.  A  lady  who  had  partaken 
of  this  food  was,  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  attacked  with  the  following 
symptoms.  She  had  sickness,  and  became  insensible ;  the  skin  was  cold, 
and  no  pulse  could  be  felt.  She  was  in  a  hopeless  state  for  some  hours, 
and  only  slowly  recovered.  The  birds  were  quite  fresh,  having  been 
packed  in  ice.  In  another  [case  there  were  similar  symptoms,  with 
constriction  of  the  throat  and  great  pain.  Animals  were  made  ill  by  this 
food.  It  was  believed  that,  in  these  cases,  the  birds  had  not  been  killed 
by  poison,  but  that  their  flesh  had  been  rendered  poisonous  by  some 
vegetable  which  they  had  eaten.  It  is  stated  that  in  some  parts  of 
Australia  the  mutton  is  rendered  poisonous  by  reason  of  the  sheep  feeding 

poisonous  plants.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1871,  1,  728.)  Pheasants 
which  feed  upon  the  kalmia  shrub  are  poisonous  when  eaten  as  food. 
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NEUEOTIC  POISONS. 

(narcotic  or  cerebral  poisons.) 

CHAPTER  26. 

opium — symptoms — appearances — its  action  on  infants — poisoning  by  poppies 
— by  opiate  compounds — morphia  and  its  salts — process  for  detecting 
opium  and  its  principal  constituents  in  organic  mixtures — lactucarium. 

Opium. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  which  manifest  themselves  when  a  large  dose 
of  opium,  its  tincture,  or  any  of  its  preparations,  has  been  taken,  are  in 
general  of  a  uniform  character.    A  condition  of  pleasurable  mental  excite^ 
toent,  usually  of  very  short  duration,  is  experienced ;  but  this  is  followed 
by  weariness,  headache,  incapacity  for  exertion,  a  sense  of  weight  in  the 
limbs,  diminution  of  sensibility,  giddiness,  drowsiness,  a  strong  tendency 
to  sleep,  and  stupor  succeeded  by  perfect  insensibility,  the  person  lying 
motionless,  with  the  eyes  closed  as  if  in  a  sound  sleep.    In  this  state  he 
may  be  easily  roused  by  a  loud  noise,  and  made  to  answer  a  question  ;  but 
he  speedily  relapses  into  stupor.   In  a  later  stage,  when  coma  has  supervened 
with  stertorous  breathing,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  rouse 
him.    The  pulse  is  at  first  small,  quick,  and  irregular,  the  respiration  hurried, 
the  skin  warm  and  bathed  in  perspiration,  sometimes  livid  ;  bat  when  the 
person  becomes  comatose,  the  breathing  is  slow  and  stertorous,  and  the  pulse 
slow  and  full.    The  skin  is  occasionally  cold  and  pallid.    The  pupils 
in  the  eai4y  stage  are  contracted ;  in  the  last  stage,  and  when  pro- 
gressing to  a  fatal  termination,  they  may  be  found  dilated.    In  a  case 
referred  to  the  author  in  1846,  one  pupil  was  contracted  and  the  other 
dilated.    They  are  commonly  insensible  to  light.    The  expression  of  the 
countenance  is  placid,  pale,  and  ghastly :  the  eyes  are  heavy,  and  the  lips 
are  livid.     Sometimes   there  is  vomiting,  or   even   purging ;   and,  if 
vomiting  takes  place  freely  before  stupor  sets  in,  there  is  great  hope  of 
recovery.    This  symptom  is  chiefly  observed,  when  a  large  dose  of  opium 
has  been  taken ;  and  it  may  then  be,  perhaps,  ascribed  to  the  mechanical 
effect  of  the  poison  on  the  stomach.    The  odour  of  opium  is  occasionally 
perceptible  in  the  breath.    Nausea  and  vomiting,  with  headache,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  lassitude,  often  follow  on  recoveiy.    In  cases  likely  to 
prove  fatal,  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  feel  flabby  and  relaxed,  the  lower  jaw 
drops,  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  imperceptible,  the  sphincters  are  in  a  state  of 
relaxation,  the  pupils  are  unaffected  by  light,  the  temperature  of  the  body 
is  low,  there  is  a  loud  mucous  rattle  in  breathing,  and  convulsions  are 
sometimes  observed  before  death,  but  more  commonly  in  children  than  in 
adults.    One  of  the  marked  effects  of  this  poison  is  to  suspend  all  the 
secretions  except  that  of  the  skin.    Even  during  the  lethargic  state,  the 
skin,  although  cold,  is  often  copiously  bathed  in  perspiration.    The  con- 
tracted state  of  the  pupils  has  been  hitherto  considered  to  furnish  a  valuable 
distinctive  sign  of  poisoning  by  opium  or  the  salts  of  morphia.    In  relying 
upon  it,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  pointed  out  by  Wilks,  that, 
in  apoplexy  which  is  seated  in  the  Pons  Varolii,  the  pupils  are  also  contracted. 
He  describes  two  cases  of  this  form  of  apoplexy  which  were  mistaken  for 
poisoning  by  opium  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  the  pupils.    ('  Med. 
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1  Pn^'  186B  1  214.)    In  carbolic  acid  poisoning  tbe  pupils  are 

°*  *Tliese''sTmpton.s  usually  commence  in  from  half  an  Imur  to  an  hour 

ZfactrLnrcted  mtb  tbe  absorption  of  poisons,  when  the  di-ug  is  taken 
n  tt""L,  the  symptoms'are  coniinonly  -^ore  s^^^  .V^^ 
than  when  it  is  dissolved  in  water  or  alcohol.  In  a  case  which  occurred  at 
Liverrol  in  1863,  a  lady  took,  on  an  empty  stomach,  a  large  dose  (sup- 
p^^Ie7to  have  been  one  ounce  and  a  half)  of  laudanum.  ITo  syniptoms 
of  narcotic  poisoning  appeared  for  four  hours  and  a  half,  and  life  was 
protracted  for  twenty-two  hours.  i  -c,,^,^ 

^    It  has  been  frequently  observed  that  a  person  has  recovered  fi'om 
the  first  symptoms,  and  has  then  had  a  relapse,  and  died      Ihere  is 
some  medico-legal  interest  connected  with  this  state,  which  has  been 
called  secondary  asphyxia  from  opium,  although  there  appears  to  be  no 
good  reason  for  giving  to  it  this  name.    In  1843,  a  gentleman  swallowed 
a  quantity  of  laudanum,  and  was  found  labouring  under  the  usual 
symptoms.     The  greater  part  of  the  poison  was  removed  from  the 
stomach  by  the  pump,  and  he  so  far  recovered  from  his  msensibihty  as  to 
be  able  to  enter  into  conversation  with  his  medical  attendants ;  but  a 
relapse  took  place,  and  he  died  the  following  night.    The  case  of  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Anson  (Jan.  1859)  furnishes  another  illustration  of  this  singular 
condition.    This  lady  swallowed,  while  fasting,  an  ounce  and  a.  half  of 
laudanum  by  mistake.    In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  emetics  were  given,  but 
she  did  not  vomit  for  half  an  hour ;  and  she  was  not  treated  medically 
for  two  hours  and  a  half.    The  matter  then  drawn  from  the  stomach  had 
no  smell  of  laudanum.    She  was  quite  unconscious,  and  had  lost  the  power 
of  swallowing.    After  remaining  in  this  comatose  state  for  upwards  of 
nine  hours,  the  patient  revived,  the  face  became  natural,_  the  pulse  steady, 
the  power  of  swallowing  returned,  she  was  able  to  recognize  her  daughterss 
and,  in  a  thick  voice,  to  give  an  account  of  the  mistake  she  had  made.  This 
state  lagted  about  five  minutes  ;  the  torpor  then  returned,  she  again  sank 
into  profound  coma,  and  died  in  fourteen  hours  after  the  poison  had  been 
taken.    It  is  not  improbable  that,  in  these  cases,  death  may  be  occasioned 
by  the  accumulation  of  the  poison,  carried  by  the  absorbents  into  the 
■system;  i.e.  the  morphia  may  be  more  rapidly  carried  into  the  system 
than  it  is  eliminated  from  it,    A  remarkable  case  ilkistrative  of  this 
remittent  form  of  poisoning  by  opium  has  been  published.    ('  Dublin  Med. 
Press,'  Dec.  24,  1845,  p.  406.)    In  compou.nd  poisoning,  where  laudanum 
is  one  of  the  ingredients,  it  may  be  expected  that  symptoms  of  narcotic 
poisoning  will  first  show  themselves.  In  one  case  a  woman,  set.  22,  swallowed 
a  packet  of  Battle's  Yermin  Killer,  and  immediately  afterwards  two  drachms 
of  laudanum,  and  then  half  a  drachm  of  red  precipitate.    In  three  hours 
she  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  narcotic  poisoning  alone.    None  of  the 
effects  of  strychnine  had  been  produced,  and  there  was  no  irritation  from 
"the  mercurial  poison.    Emetics  were  given,  and  the  stomach-pump  used. 
By  this  a  quantity  of  Battle's  powder  and  red  precipitate  were  removed 
from  the  stomach.    Albumen  was  given,  and  the  woman  slowly  recovered. 
('  Lancet,'  1871,  II.  p.  907.)    It  was  inferred  that  the  opium  had  here 
prevented  the  action  of  strychnine.    It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory 
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found ^""^  ^^^^  examined,  and  shychnine 

P''''^  for  Btrychnino.    There  were  no 

h^^lr'  f  rr'''''^  strychnine  at  any  time,  although  three  hours 
had  elapsed  before  remedies  could  be  applied.  Among  the  occasional 
symptoms  of  opzum  poisoning  are  vomiting,  coming  on  soon  aSer  the 

lash  Karely  an  unusual  period  elapses  between  the  taking  of  the  poison 
"n  thl\T  f  symptoms.    Christison  mentions  a  else 

^pfT^^  >^  rf  t^^^  excitement  lasted  eighteen  hours  before  somnolence 
set  in.  (  On  Poisons.')  In  another  case,  which  proved  fatal,  the  interval 
was  fourteen  hours.    ('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  March  20,  1868.) 

Persons  may  by  habit  take  enormous  doses  of  opium  (opium-eating) 
•with  comparative  impunity. 

Appearances.~In  a  case  which  proved  fatal  in  fifteen  hours,  the  vessels 
o±  the  head  were  found  unusually  congested  throughout.    On  the  surface 
of  the  fore  part  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  there  was  an  ecchymosis 
apparently  produced  by  the  eif usion  of  a  few  drops  of  blood,  and  there  were 
numerous  bloody  points  on  its  cut  surface :— there  was  no  serum  collected 
'"5       ^eiitncles.    The  stomach  was  healthy.    Fluidity  and  a  dark  colour 
ot  the  blood  aa^e  mentioned  as  common  appearances  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
opium.    There  is  also  engorgement  of  the  lungs  :  most  frequently  observed, 
according  to  Christison,  in  those  cases  which  have  been  preceded  by  con- 
vulsions.   (Op.  cit.  p.  732.)    Among  the  external  appearances  there  is 
often  great  lividity  of  the  skin.    Extravasation  of  blood  on  the  brain  is 
rarely  seen  ;— serous  effusions  in  the  ventricles,  or  between  the  membranes 
are  sometimes  met  with.     The  stomach  is  so  seldom  found  otherwise 
than  m  a  healthy  state,  that  the  inflammatory  redness  said  to  have 
been  occasionally  seen  may  have  been  due  to  accidental  causes.  When 
tincture  of  opium  has  been  taken  and  retained  on  the  stomach,  in- 
creased redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  produced  by  the  alcohol 
alone.  _  In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  a  large  dose  of  tincture  of  opium,  the 
following  appearances  were  found  twelve  hours  after  death:  the  body 
was  warm  and  rigid,  and  the  stomach  healthy,  containing  a  quantity  of 
gruel-like  fluid,  without  any  smell  of  opium.     The  intestinal  canal  and 
all  the  other  viscera  were  healthy.  The  veins  of  the  scalp,  as  well  as  of  the 
dura^  mater  and  sinuses,  were  gorged  with  blood;  but  there  was  no 
effusion  in  any  part  of  the  brain.    The  contents  of  the  stomach  yielded  no 
trace  of  morphia  or  meconic  acid,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  de.ath  had 
been  caused  by  opium,  taken  on  the  previous  night.    ('  Med.  Gaz.''  vol.  37, 
p.  235.)    A  case  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  the  Aberdeen  Autumn 
Circuit,  Sept.  1853,  in  which  a  child,  aged  six  months,  died  in  a  few  hours 
from  a  dose  of  sixty  drops  of  wine  of  opium.    The  brain  was  congested  to 
a  marked  extent.    Although  the  dose  was  comparatively  large,  and  death 
rapid,  there  was  no  decided  indication  of  the  presence  of  opium  in  the 
stomach.    From  this  account  of  the  appearances  in  the  dead  body,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  but  a  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  which 
can  be  looked  upon  as  specially  indicative  of  poisoning  by  opium,  and  even 
this  is  not  always  present.    A  congested  condition  of  the  brain,  however, 
if  it  exists,  can  furnish  no  evidence  of  poisoning  when  taken  alone,  since  it 
is  so  frequently  found  as  a  result  of  morbid  causes  in  otherwise  healthy 
subjects. 

Quantity  required  to  destroy  life. — The  medicinal  dose  of  opium,  in  extract 
or  powder  for  a  healthy  adult,  varies  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains. 
Five  grains  would  be  a  fatal  dose  to  most  persons.  The  medicinal 
dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten  to  forty  minims.  One  fluid  ounce  of  the 
tincture  of  opium  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  (laudanum)  contains  the 
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soluble  matter  of  thirty-tliree  grains  of  opium.  ^  This  is  in  about  the  pro- 
portion of  fourteen  and  a  half  minims  of  the  tincture  to  one  gx^ain  of  dry- 
opium.  The  smallest  dose  of  solid  opium  which  has  been^  known  to  prove 
fatal  to  an  adult,  was  in  the  case  of  a  man,  eet.  32,  who  died  very  speedily 
in  a  commlsive  fit,  after  having  taken  two  pills,  each  containing  about  one 
grain  and  a  quarter  of  extract  of  opium.  This  quantity  is  equivalent  to 
foiir  grains  of  crude  opium.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  236.)  The  smallest 
recorded  fatal  dose  of  the  tincture  in  an  adult,  is  two  drachms.  ('  Ed.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Jour.'  July,  1840.)  The  patient  was  a  robust  man,  £Bt.  56  ;  he 
swallowed  the  tincture  at  ten  in  the  evening,  and  died  under  the  usual 
symptoms  on  the  following  morning,  the  case  having  lasted  only  twelve 
hours.  The  quantity  actually  swallowed,  however,  appears  to  be  involved 
in  some  doubt ;  for  it  is  subsequently  stated  that  lialf  an  ounce  of  laudanum 
may  have  been  taken.  In  another  case  a  lady  died  from  a  dose  of  two 
drachms  of  laudanum  mixed,  it  was  supposed,  with  chloroform.  Large 
doses  of  the  tincture  have  frequently  been  taken  without  proving  fatal. 
The  author  has  elsewhere  recorded  a  case  in  which  five  ounces  of  laudanum 
were  taken  even  without  producing  sleep,  and  the  patient  recovered. 
('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1850,  p.  220.) 

Action  of  Opium  on  Infants. — In  conection  with  this  subject,  it  is 
important  for  a  medical  jurist  to  bear  in  mind  that  infants  and  young 
persons  are  liable  to  be  killed  by  small  doses  of  opium  ;  they  appear  to  be 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  effects  of  this  poison.  A  child,  four  months 
old,  was  nearly  killed  by  the  administration  of  one  grain  of  Dover's  powder, 
containing  only  one-tenth  part  of  a  grain  of  opium ; — the  child  suffered 
from  stupor  and  other  alarming  symptoms.  In  1822,  four  grains  of 
Dover's  powder  (containing  two-fifths  of  a  grain  of  opium)  were  given 
to  a  child  four  years  and  a  half  old.  It  soon  became  comatose,  and  died 
in  seven  hours.  Death  was  referred  to  inflammation  of  the  throat,  but 
there  was  no  doubt,  from  the  evidence,  that  death  was  caused  by  the  opiate 
medicine.  Thorn  met  with  the  case  of  an  infant  only  three  days  old, 
to  which  ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder  (containing  one  grain  of  opium) 
were  given  by  mistake.  It  suffered  from  the  usual  symptoms,  but  survived 
for  the  long  period  of  forty-four  hours.  Kelso  met  with  an  instance  in 
which  a  child,  nine  months  old,  was  killed  in  nine  hours  by  four  drops 
(?  minims)  of  laudanum,  equal  to  about  one-fourth  part  of  a  grain  of 
opiurti ;  it  was  much  convulsed  before  death.  A  case  is  referred  to  in  the 
'Medical  Gazette,'  in  which  two  drops  (?  minims)  of  laudanum,  equal  to 
about  the  seventh  part  of  a  grain  of  opium,  killed  an  infant.  A  nurse  gave 
to  an  infant,  five  days  old,  two  drops  (?  minims)  of  laudanum,  at  about  three 
o  clock  m  the  moming.  Five  hours  afterwards  the  child  was  found  by 
the  medical  attendant  in  a  state  of  narcotism.  It  was  revived  by  a  cold 
bath,  but  a  relapse  came  on,  and  it  died  the  same  evening,  about  eighteen 
hours  after  the  poison  had  been  given  to  it.  On  inspection,  the  brain  and 
abdommal  viscera  were  found  in  a  healthy  state,  and  there  was  no  smell 
of  opium  m  the  stomach.  ('Prov.  Med.  Jour.'  Oct.  28,  1846,  p.  519.) 
ine  tatal  close  here,  as  in  the  former  case,  was  equal  to  one-seventh  part 

ZrL  t  T""^-    ^  ^^"^^  ^^^^  old'  died  in  eighteen  hours 

trom  wie  ettects  of  one  minim  of  the  tincture,  or  one-fifteenth  part  of  a 

tTolXr-  l^^r'^-^P-15,1854.)  Com'a  with  the  usual  symptoms 
7enden4th  hl^"  tv  ^^.^J^'  inspection,  the  heart  was  found  dis. 
Ip^td     tL  h        ""^"""^  ^^^^  collapsed  but  not  con- 

fhP  vP.t  Jnt,  1'  ^°^r«*ed,but  there  was  no  eLsion  either  into 

15  l^^rTm^r  T^'  """'^T'  (S^^  ^1«°  '  ^^d.  Times  and  Gaz.'  April 
i.  'o  .Vc'o^;  .^^^«^^llest  fatal  dose  recorded  (in  an  infant)  was 

m  a  case  commumcated  by  Edwards  of  Liverpool  (Nov.  1857).  An 
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infant,  four  weeks  old,  died  from  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  opium,  in 
seven  hours  after  a  dose  of  paregoric  elixir,  equivalent  to  one-ninetieth 
of  a  grain  of  opium,  had  been  administered  to  it.    With  a  knowledge  of 
these  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  infants  are  occasionally  destroyed  by 
opium  under  circumstances  in  which  an  adult  would  not  suffer.    In  Dec. 
1860,  an  inquiry  took  place  at  Chester  respecting  the  death  of  a  child, 
aged  six  Aveeks,  under  the  following  circumstances.    A  fomentation  com- 
posed of  laudanum  and  gin  was  applied  to  the  side  of  the  mother,  and  the 
child  was  put  to  the  breast  shortly  afterwards.    The  child  fell  into  a  sleep 
from  which  it  did  not  awaken,  and  died,  in  spite  of  treatment,  the  next 
morning.    The  cause  of  death  was  left  obscure :  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  child  drew  a  quantity  of  laudanum  into  its  mouth,  sufficient  to 
destroy  life.    ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1861,  I.  p.  70.)    In  some  instances 
infants  have  been  found  to  manifest  an  astonishing  power  of  recovery. 
An  infant  of  six  months  recovered  after  having  had  administered  to  it  ten 
grains  of  Dover's  powder,  equal  to  one  grain  of  opium  ('  Lancet,'  June  8, 
1850)  ;  and  in  Jan.  1852,  an  infant  of  nine  months  recovered  under  treat- 
ment from  a  dose  of  two  teaspoonfuls  of  laudanum,  given  by  mistake. 
This  quantity  left  by  evaporation  four  grains  of  an  impure  extract  of  opium. 
In  1860,  an  infant  of  between  two  and  three  months  old  recovered  after 
five  grains  of  opium  had  been  given  to  it  by  mistake  for  rhubarb.  Hay^ 
met  with  a  case  in  which  a  child,  not  quite  six  years  old,  swallowed  a 
powder  containing  seven  and  a  half  grains  of  opium  mixed  with  powdered 
chalk.    The  child  was  not  seen  until  fourteen  hours  afterwards.    It  Avas 
at  first  excited :  there  had  been  no  vomiting.    The  narcotism  was  at  no 
time  very  profound :  it  gradually  subsided,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days 
the  child  had  recovered.    ('  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  April,  1859,  p.  367.) 
In  the  year  1880  the  following  number  of  deaths  were  registered  in 
England  from  opium  and  its  preparations: — opium  27,  laudanum,  80, 
opiate  2,  Godfrey's  cordial  2,  soothing  cordial  1,  chlorodyne  (a  prepara- 
tion containing  morphia)  9,  and  Stockport  remedy  (a  preparation  con- 
taining chlorodyne)  1 ;  total  122. 

Period  at  lohich  death  taJces  place. — It  has  been  remarked  that  most 
cases  of  poisoning  by  opium  prove  fatal  in  from  about  six  to  twelve  hours. 
They  who  recover  from  the  stupor,  and  survive  longer  than  this  period, 
generally  do  Avell ;  but  from  cases  above  related  it  would  seem  that  there 
may  be  a  partial  recovery,  or  a  remission  of  the  symptoms,  and  afterwards 
a  relapse.  The  symptoms,  however,  generally  progress  steadily  to  a  fatal 
termination ;  or  the  stupor  suddenly  disappears,  vomiting  ensues,  and  the 
person  recovers.  Several  instances  are  recorded  of  this  poison  having 
destroyed  life  in  from  seven  to  nine  hours.  One  occurred  Avithin  the 
author's  knowledge,  in  which  an  adult  died  in  five  hours  after  taking  the 
drug.  Christison  met  with  a  case  which  could  not  have  lasted  above 
five,  and  another  is  mentioned  by  him  which  lasted  only  three  hours. 
Barwis  met  with  the  case  of  an  adult  which  proved  fatal  in  three  hours 
and  a  half.  Nearly  two  ounces  of  laudanum  had  been  taken ;  but  there 
was  no  smell  of  opium  in  the  stomach  when  inspected  thirty  hours  after 
death.  One  case  proved  fatal  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  (Beck,  'Med, 
Jour.'  p.  873.)  Procter  communicated  to  the  author  the  case  of  a  female, 
^et  50  who  swalloAved  an  ounce  of  the  pharmacopoeial  tincture,  and  died 
from  the  effects  in  less  than  two  hours.  Opium  was  found  in  the  stomach. 
The  only  appearance  in  the  body  was  a  congested  state  of  the  membranes 
K5f  the  brain  The  most  rapid  case  of  death  yet  reported  Avas  that  of  a  soldier 
Avho  was  accidentally  poisoned  in  the  Hospital  of  Val-de- Grace  It/ippears 
that  he  swallowed  by  mistake  about  an  ounce  of  laudanum  and  it  is  statea 
that  he  died  in  convulsions  in  three-quarters  of  an.  liour.    (  Jour,  de  Juca. 
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Oct  1846  p  475-  For  a  similar  case,  see  'Med  Gaz.'  vol.  45,  p.  743.)  It 
is  possible  that  the  di-ug  may  destroy  life  even  with  greater  rapidity  than 
this  •  but  as  a  medico-legal  fact,  we  are  at  present  entitled  to  state  that  it 
has  destroyed  life  within  the  short  period  above  mentioned.  On  the  other 
hand  the  cases  are  sometimes  much  protracted.  There  are  several  in- 
stances of  death  in  fifteen  or  seventeen  hours  ;  and  among  those  collected 
hj  Christison,  the  longest  lasted  twenty-four  hours. 

Poisoning  by  .  Poppies. 
The  heads  of  the  white  poppy  grown  in  this  country  possess  narcotic 
properties.  They  yield  an  inspissated  extract  called  English  opium,  which, 
according  to  Hennell,  contains  6  per  cent,  of  morphia.  The_  white 
poppy-heads,  therefore,  yield  to  water,  in  the  form  of  decoction,  a  poisonous 
substance  capable  of  acting  deleteriously  on  children.  A  child  died  in 
consequence  of  its  mother  having  administered  to  it  two  spoonfuls  of  water, 
in  which  a  poppy-head  had  been  boiled.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1863,  II. 
p.  75.)  Many  cases  of  poisoning  have  occurred  from  the  injudicious  use 
of  Syrup  of  poppies,  a  sweetened  decoction  of  the  poppy-heads.  This 
syrup  when  pure  is  said  to  contain  one  grain  of  extract  (opium)  to  one 
ounce  (Thomson).  The  common  dose  of  it,  for  an  infant  three  or  four 
months  old,  is  half  a  drachm ;  for  adults,  two  to  four  drachms.  There 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  what  is  often  sold  by  many  druggists  under 
the  name  of  syrup  of  poppies  as  a  soothing  or  cordial  medicine  for  children, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  mixture  of  tincture  or  infusion  of  opium  with 
simple  syrup :  it  is  therefore  a  preparation  of  variable  strength.  This 
may  account  for  what  appears  to  many  persons  inexplicable,  namely,  that 
an  infant  may  be  destroyed  by  a  very  small  dose.  In  1841,  a  child 
six  months  old  is  said  to  have  died  from  the  effects  of  less  than-  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  syrup  of  poppies  bought  at  a  druggist's.  This  is  the 
usual  medicinal  dose  for  a  child.  The  symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning 
were  fully  developed  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  syrup  in  this  case 
probably  contained  tincture  of  opium.  Several  children  are  reported  to 
have  lost  their  lives  by  this  syrup  in  1837-8.  In  one  of  these  instances, 
a  teaspoonful  and  a  half  was  given.  Stupor  came  on  in  half  an  hour,  and 
the  child  died  the  following  day.  Pereira  mentions  a  case  in  which,  a 
teaspoonful  proved  fatal  to  a  healthy  child.  The  author  met  "with  two 
cases  which  occurred  in  1871,  in  one  of  which  a  child  eighteen  weeks  old 
died  in  twenty-six  hours  from  the  effects  of  a  teaspoonful,  and  the  other 
in  which  an  infant  five  weeks  old  was  killed  by  three  parts  of  a  teaspoonful 
£»f  this  syrup.  It  is  in  all  cases  a  most  uncertain  preparation  as  to 
strength. 

,  Wmslow's  '  Soothing  Syrup,'  called  also  '  Quietness,'  appears  to  he  a 
compound  resembling  syrup  of  poppies.  Its  effects  are  those  of  a  narcoticL 
Two  doses  of  this  caused  the  death  of  a  child  aged  fifteen  months,  with 
the  usual  symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning  ('Pharm.  Jour.'  1872,  618). 
An  analysis  of  this  syrup  showed  that  one  ounce  of  it  contained  nearly 
^25/^^'^  5^  ^orpliia-  with  other  opium  alkaloids  ('Ph^irm.  Jour.'  June, 
Ib/Z,  p  976).  It  IS  not  surprising  that  it  should  prove  fatal  to  infants 
m  small  doses. 

.  ^  Godfrey's  Cordia.l. 

This  is  diiefly  a  mixture  of  infusion  of  sassafras,  treacle,  and  tinctui-e 
?i  ""^'T'  of  tincture  of  opium  contained  in  it  is  stated,  on 

the  authority  of  Pans  to  be  one  drachm  in  six  ounces  of  the  mixture,  Or 
half  a  gratn  of  opium  to  ons  ounce :  but  it  is  probable  that,  like  the  so-called 
syrup  of  poppies,  its  strength  is  subject  to  variation.    A  case  has  been 
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wTrJl'^'  '"5  T^'?  ^^^^  ^  teaspoonful,  =  l-32nd  part  of  a  grain  of  opium 
TZ^  7Tn       l\avo  caused  the  death  of  an  infant.    In  the  four  years^ 
«^^  w 'i     7"''''^''^?^'  ""'^"^  were  recorded  in  England 

^  ?w  If  Godfrey's  cordial.  The  explanation  of  this  great  moi-tality 
IS,  tnat  the  medicine  is  usually  given  in  large  doses  by  ignorant  persons. 

Dalby's  Carminative. 

This  is  a  compound  of  several  essential  oils  and  aromatic  tinctures  in 
peppermint  water,  with  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  tincture  of  opium 
According  to  Paris  there  are  five  minims  of  the  tincture,  or  one-third  of  a 
grain  of  opium,  in  rather  more  than  two  ounces  of  this  mixture,  or  the 
one-sixth  of  a  grain  in  an  ounce.  The  formula  commonly  given  is— 
carbonate  of  magnesia  forty  grains,  oil  of  peppei-mint  one  minim,  of  nut- 
megs two  minims,  of  aniseed  three  minims,  tincture  of  opium  five  minims 
spirit  of  pennyroyal  and  tincture  of  assafoetida  of  each  fifteen  minims^ 
tincture  of  castor  and  compound  tinctui-e  of  cardamoms  of  each  thirty 
nimims,  and  of  peppermint  water  two  ounces.  According  to  this  formula 
tincture  of  opium  forms  the  l-212th  part  by  measure,  or  one  teaspoonful 
contains  about  the  l-50th  part  of  a  grain  of  opium.  Like  most  of  these 
quack-preparations,  it  varies  in  strength.  An  infant  is  reported  to  have 
been  destroyed  hj  fortij  drops  of  this  nostrum,  a  quantity,  according  to  the 
strength  assigned,  equivalent  to  more  than  half  a  minim  of  the  tincture, 
or  about  l-75th  of  a  grain  of  opium.  Accidents  frequently  occur  from 
its  use,  partly  owing  to  ignorance,  and  partly  to  gross  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  mothers  and  nurses. 

The  quack  medicine,  known  under  the  name  of  LococJc^s  pulmonic  wafers, 
contains  opium.  A  boy,  set.  4,  suffered  from  all  the  usual  symptoms  of 
poisoning  by  opium  as  a  result  of  eating  a  quantity  of  these  wafers  or 
lozenges.    ('  Lancet,'  1860,  II.  p.  420.) 

Paregoeic  Elixir.    (Compound  Tincture  of  Opium.) 

^  This  is  a  medicinal  preparation  of  proof  spirit,  opium,  benzoic  acid,  oil  of 
anise,  and  camphor.  Opium  is  the  active  ingredient,  and  of  this  the 
tincture  contains  one  grain  in  every  half-ounce.  In  one  case  of  poisoning 
by  this  tincture,  a  child,  aged  seven  months,  died  from  the  effects  of  a 
teaspoonful  (equal  to  one  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium)  given  in  two  doses 
at  an  interval  of  a  day.  ('  Pharm.  Jour.'  April,  1845.)  In  another,  an 
infant  of  five  weeks  recovered  from  a  similar  dose,  although  no  treatment 
was  resorted  to  for  nine  hours.  ('Med  Times  and  Gaz.'  Aug.  6,  1859, 
P-  145.)  An  infant  has  been  killed  by  a  dose  equivalent  to  not  more  than 
the  ninetieth  part  of  a  grain  of  opium. 

The  ammoniated  tincture  of  opium  is  compounded  of  opium,  saffron, 
benzoic  acid,  oil  of  anise,  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  and  rectified  spirit. 
It  contains  one  grain  of  opium  in  ninety-six  minims,  and  the  medicinal 
dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  one  drachm. 

Dover's  Powder.    (Compound  Powder  of  Ipecacuan.) 

This  is  a  preparation  of  opium,  the  effects  of  which  on  infants  and 
children  have  been  already  described  (p.  365) .  The  proportion  of  opium 
is  one-tenth  part,  or  one  grain  in  every  te7i  grains  of  the  powder.  A  child 
has  been  killed  by  four  grains ;  therefore  by  a  quantity  containing  about 
two-fifths  of  a  grain  of  opium.  A  child  at  fourteen  months  took  by 
mistake  six  grains  of  Dover's  powder — equivalent  to  six-tenths  of  a  grain 
of  opium — at  six  p.m.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  felt  drowsy  and  fell 
asleep  ;  at  two  A.m.,  eight  hours  after  taking  the  poison,  he  had  severe 
convulsions ;  his  pupils  were  dilated,  and  his  pulse  was  slow  and  irregular. 
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He  remained  insensible,  and  died  at  three  A.M.,  nine  hours  after  taking  the 
powder.  (Brown  on  '  Poisons  in  the  Punjab,'  1863,  p.  71.)  On  the  other 
hand  an  infant  of  nine  months  recovered  from  a  dose  of  five  gi^ains. 
('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  May  19,  1860.)  Guy  reported  another  case,  in 
which  an  infant  of  six  months  recovered,  under  active  treatment,  from 
a  dose  of  ten  grains.  ('  Lancet,'  June  8,  1850).  In  a  still  more  remark- 
able instance  of  recovery,  fifteen  grains  of  Dover's  powder  were  given 
to  an  infant  under  five  months  of  age.  The  mistake  was  discovered 
immediately,  and  by  active  treatment  the  child  recovered.  These  cases 
of  recovery  in  infants  must  be  regarded  as  exceptional. 

Black  Deop. 

This  is  a  preparation  of  opium,  in  which  the  morphia  is  combined 
with  acetic  acid,  and  very  little  meconic  acid  is  present.  In  the  Black 
drop,  according  to  Pereira,  verjuice,  the  juice  of  the  wild  crab,  is  employed 
as  a  solvent  instead  of  vinegar.  Black  drop  is  considered  to  have  from 
three  to  four  times  the  strength  of  the  tincture  of  opium.  According  to 
Neligan,  it  is  a  compound  of  half  a  pound  of  opium  to  three  pints  of  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  wild  crab.  It  resembles  the  Acetum  Opii,  and  has 
more  than  twice  the  strength  of  laudanum. 

Sedative  Solution  (Battlet's). 

This  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  opium  holding  a  little  spirit  and  less 
meconic  acid  than  the  common  tincture.    ('  Pereira.')    It  is  considered 
to  have  three  times  the  strength  of  the  tincture  of  opium ;  but  there  is 
so  great  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point,  that  Neligan  represents  it 
as  being  only  of  about  the  same  strength.    ('Medicines,'  &c.,  p.  236.) 
He  states  that  it  is  composed  of  three  ounces  of  extract  of  opium,  six 
drachms  of  spirit,  and  as  much  distilled  water  as  will  make  up  two  pints. 
It  appears  to  be  in  some  cases  an  energetic  preparation.    One  drachm  and 
a  half  of  it  has  proved  fatal  to  a  lunatic,  and  twenty  minims  of  the  solution 
has  destroyed  the  life  of  an  old  woman.    A  medical  gentleman,  lying* 
dangerously  ill  from  an  attack  of  dysentery,  took,  by  mistake,  about  seven 
drachms  of  Battley's  solution.    Within  five  minutes,  salt  and  water  with 
mustard  were  administered,  and  twenty-four  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc. 
Yomiting  ensued ;  the  emetic  was  repeated,  and  with  the  same  effect,  the 
fluid  evacuated  at  the  second  vomiting  having  the  usual  smell  of  opium. 
Half  a  drachm  of  ipecacuanha  was  subsequently  given  to  complete  the 
emptying  of  the  stomach.    Notwithstanding  repeated  vomiting,  symptoms 
of  narcotism  presented  themselves  speedily,  with  contraction  of  the  pupils, 
and  great  drowsiness — rendering  it  necessary  to  remove  the  patient  fi^om 
bed  in  his  debilitated  state,  and  keep  him  constantly  moving  until  about 
nine  p.m.  (seventeen  hours),  when  vomiting  came  on  spontaneously,  and 
he  was  put  to  bed  and  allowed  to  sleep.    The  original  disease  afterwards 
resumed  its  course  (compHcated  by  an  attack  of  gastritis),  and  at  length 
terminated  favourably ;  but  the  patient  had  no  recollection  of  what  had 
occurred  for  twenty-four  hours  after  the  administration  of  the  emetics  ; 
and  It  appeai-ed  to  his  medical  attendants  that  an  excited  state  of  mind 
remained   for  fome  days  afterwards.     (' Prov.   Jour.'  Jan.  28,  1846, 
p.  4^  )  ihe  death  of  Dr.  Baddeley,  from  a  dose  of  this  medicine,  furnishes 
an  additional  proof  of  the  dangerous  uncertainty  of  its  strength. 

Chloeodtne. 

_  A  lady,  set.  23,  had  been  accustomed  to  take  the  liquid  for  the  relief  of 
pam,  m  doses  of  as  much  as  sixty  drops.    She  was  found  dead  in  bed,  and 
YOL.  I.  2  B 
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the  cause  of  death  was  referred  by  her  medical  attendant  to  her  having 
taken  two  doses  without  letting  a  sufficient  interval  elapse  between  them. 
('Lancet,'  1871,  11.  p.  697.)  According  to  E.  Smith  chlorodyne  is  thus 
constituted  : — Chloroform  four  drachms,  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  twenty 
grains,  ether  two  drachms,  oil  of  peppermint  eight  minims,  prussic  acid 
six  drachms,  mixture  of  gum  acacia  one  ounce,  treacle  four  ounces. 
('  Lancet,'  1870,  I.  72.)  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  compound  is 
not  xmiform  in  composition.  According  to  another  formula  the  tinctures 
of  lobelia  and  capsicum,  and  extract  of  liquorice,  are  introduced.  One 
sample,  on  standing,  separated  into  two  liquids,  one  light  and  of  a  pale 
straw  colour,  and  the  other  heavy  and  of  a  brown  colour  and  syrupy  con- 
sistency. On  evaporation  it  left  half  of  its  weight  of  solid  residue  as 
saccharine  matter.  Another  sample  remained  in  a  thick  syrupy  state.  A 
fluid-drachm  of  the  first  sample  left  as  a  residue  twenty-seven  grains  of  a 
brown  saccharine  extract.  Prussic  acid  may  be  detected  in  it  by  the 
reaction  •  of  the  vapour  on  silver  nitrate.  Crystals  of  silver  cyanide 
are  obtained  after  some  time.  Morphia  may  be  detected  in  it  by  shaking 
a  portion  with  a  mixture  of  carbon  disulphide  and  iodic  acid.  The 
disulphide  acquires  a  pink  colour,  owing  to  the  separation  of  iodine  by 
the  morphia.    Deaths  from  chlorodyne  are  frequent. 

Nepenthe. 

In  a  case  tried  at  the  Chester  Assizes,  the  nature  of  the  compound  sold 
under  the  above  name  was  a  subject  of  inquiry.  It  is  a  pale  sherry- 
coloured  liquid,  of  a  spirituous  odour,  with  the  smell  of  opium,  and  an 
acid  reaction.  It  contains  3-4  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  consisting  chiefly 
of  a  purified  extract  of  opium  with  a  small  quantity  of  sugar.  It  also 
contains  a  trace  of  tannic  acid,  which  causes  a  darkening  of  the  liquid 
when  a  ferric  salt  is  added  to  it  for  the  detection  of  meconic  acid.  This 
disappears,  and  the  red  colour  of  ferric  meconate  is  brought  out  when  a 
small  quantity  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  it.  Morphia  is  readily 
detected  in  it  by  shaking  with  iodic  acid  and  carbon  disulphide.  The 
disulphide  acquires  a  pink-red  colour.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  purified 
alcoholic  solution  of  meconate  of  morphia,  with  a  little  excess  of  acid,  and 
of  about  the  same  strength  as  laudanum.  It  has  a  similar  mode  of  action. 
A  very  small  quantity  has  sufficed  to  destroy  the  life  of  an  infant.  An 
infant  fourteen  days  old  died  under  the  following  circumstances.  Some 
dill-water  was  procured  at  a  druggist's,  and  it  was  put  into  a  bottle  which 
had  contained  nepenthe.  A  teaspoonful  was  given  to  the  infant.  It  soon 
fell  asleep,  and  died  in  a  short  time  under  all  the  symptoms  of  nai'cotic 
poisoning.    ('  Pharm.  Jour.'  1872,  p.  779.) 

Morphia  and  its  Salts. 

Morphia  is  the  chief  poisonous  alkaloid  of  opium,  of  which  it  forms  from 
five  to  ten,  or  even  twenty  per  cent.  The  two  principal  salts  of  this 
alkaloid  are  the  htdrochloeatb  and  the  acetate. 

Simptoms. — The  symptoms  generally  commence  in  from  Jive  to  fiventy 
minutes  after  the  dose  of  poison  (in  solution)  has  been  swallowed ;  and 
they  closely  resemble  those  observed  in  poisoning  by  opium.  As  a 
surnmary,  it  may  be  stated  that  they  consist  in  dimness  of  sight,  weakness 
and  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system,  the  face  and  hands  congested  and 
of  a  livid  or  blueish  colour,  a  strong  tendency  to  sleep,  stupor,  loss  of 
consciousness,  coma,  stertorous  respiration,  and,  more  commonly  than  in 
Doisonine-  by  opium,  there  are  convulsions.  According  to  Orfila,  m 
nineteen-twentieths  of  all  cases  the  pupils  will  be  found  strongly  con- 
tracted a  statement  which  is  correct :  the  few  exceptional  cases  were 
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•those  in  which  the  dose  was  excessive,  and  the  symptoms  were  unusually 
violent.  The  state  of  the  pupils  gave  rise  to  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
fimono-  the  medical  witnesses  on  the  trial  of  Castamg,  (  On  Poisons, 
'>nd  ed  p  619.)  The  condition  of  the  pulse  varies  greatly.  It  has 
been  found  small  and  feeble,  sometimes  full  and  slow.  In  sonie  cases 
there  is  o-reat  irritability,  as  well  as  itching  of  the  skm,  and  irritability 
of  the  blSdder  with  difficulty  of  passing  urine.  Vomiting  and  purging 
have  been  met  with  in  those  instances  in  which  the  dose  was  large.  In 
one  case  of  morphia  poisoning,  an  apothecary  was  able  to  walk  for  an  hour 
•and  a  half  after  taking  75  grains  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  (Hay  s 
'Amer.  Jour.' Oct.  1862).  .        -,  .  . 

It  has  been  stated  that  morphia  in  large  doses  does  not  operate  as  a 
narcotic,  but  as  a  stimulant  to  the  nervous  centres,  causing  violent  con- 
vulsions. In  some  instances  the  convulsions  are  said  to  have  assumed  a 
tetanic  character,  resembling  those  caused  by  strychnine.  This  is  stated  to 
have  been  noticed  where  the  alkaloid  or  its  salts  had  been  used  hypo- 
dermically.  The  author  met  with  no  cases  to  support  the  theory,  but  many 
•adverse  to  it.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  tetanic  symptoms  of  strychnine 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  by  those  caused  by  large  doses  of  morphia.  One 
medical  authority  announced  that  all  the  symptoms  assigned  to  poisoning 
by  strychnine  in  Cook's  case  (Beg.  v.  Palmer)  might  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  he  had  taken  three  grains  of  morphia.  We  must  wait  for 
well  ascertained  facts  before  accepting  this  theory.  In  1882,  a  woman  died 
■in  Guy's  Hospital  from  the  accidental  administration  of  ten  grains  of 
hiydrochlorate  of  morphia,  in  mistake  for  quinine.  Death  supervened  very 
rapidly  without  the  manifestation  of  any  tetanic  symptoms. 

When  morphia  is  given  by  subcutaneous  injection  its  narcotic  effects 
are  manifested  more  speedily  than  when  the  drug  is  taken  internally ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  a  smaller  dose  might  prove  fatal  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter  case.  Death  from  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  salts  is 
now  a  common  occurrence. 

Poisoning  by  morphia  may  take  place  as  the  result  of  external  applica- 
tion. In  1867,  a  woman,  suffering  from  cancer  of  the  breast  in  a  state  of 
'ulceration,  applied  to  a  druggist  for  some  medicine  to  relieve  pain.  He 
apphed  at  once  thirty  grains  of  morphia,  covering  with  it  the  surface  of 
the  ulcer.  The  woman  soon  afterwards  became  insensible.  When  seen 
by  a  medical  man  she  was  quite  unconscious — the  pupils  were  contracted, 
the  skin  very  cold,  the  pulse  full  and  compressible.  The  woman  was  then 
in  a  hopeless  state,  and  she  died  in  ten  hours  after  the  application  of  the 
morphia  to  the  breast.  The  druggist,  when  examined  at  the  inquest,  said 
that  in  his  judgment  the  application  was  right  and  proper,  and  in  spite  of 
medical  evidence  that  the  symptoms  and  death  were  referable  to  absorp- 
tion of  morphia,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  death  from  natural  causes. 

Fatal  Dose. — Five  cases  are  known  in  which  a  dose  of  one  grain  of 
hydrochlorate  of  morphia  has  proved  fatal  to  adults :  in  one  it  was  taken 
in  solution ;  in  a  second  in  a  pill ;  in  a  third  in  a  powder ;  and  in  a  fourth 
it  was  administered  by  hypodermic  injection  into  the  tissue  under  the  skin 
of  the  forearm.  In  the  first  of  the  cases  ('  Ed.  Month.  Jour.'  Sept.  1845, 
p.  195),  the  morphia  was  taken  in  divided  doses,  in  six  hours.  The 
symptoms  and  appearances  were  of  the  usual  character,  and  insensibility 
came  on  rapidly.  The  patient  died  in  about  seven  hours.  The  second 
case  occurred  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  May,  1861 :  a  man,  set.  45,  died  in 
thirteen  hours  from  a  dose  of  one  grain  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia, 
presciibed  in  a  pill  by  one  of  the  physicians.  The  symptoms  came  on  in 
about  three  hours,  and  were  of  a  well-marked  character.  No  morphia  was 
detected  m  the  stomach  or  other  organs,  and  its  operation  as  a  poison  was 
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ascribed,  without  any  apparent  ground,  to  disease  of  the  kidneys.  In  the- 
third  case,  a  healthy  man,  set.  52,  died  in  about  ten  hours  from  the  effectf? 
of  one  grain.  Three  hours  after  taking-  the  powder,  he  lost  his  senses  of 
smelling  and  hearing-,  and  passed  rapidly  into  a  comatose  condition,  from 
which  he  did  not  recover  (case  of  Gordery,  Bui-nham,  March,  1863).  The 
practitioner  who  pi-escribed  the  morphia  alleged  that  he  had  given  only 
half  a  gi-ain,  but  the  facts  of  the  case  were  adverse  to  this  statement. 
No  morphia  was  detected  in  the  stomach.  The  fourth  case  occurred  at 
the  Middlesex  Hospital,  in  1863.  One-third  of  a  grain  of  morphia  was 
injected  at  night  under  the  skin :  in  two  hours  the  injection  of  a  similar 
quantity  was  repeated.  On  the  next  morning  another  third  of  a  grain 
was  injected.  The  man  slept  quietly  for  two  hours.  He  then  took  some 
dinner,  and  talked  in  his  usual  way ;  but  in  another  hour  he  became 
almost  suddenly  insensible,  and  in  two  hours  he  died,  the  narcotic  symptoms 
being  most  powerfully  developed.  The  editor  met  with  a  case  in  which 
two  doses,  each  of  half  a  grain  of  hydrochloi-ate  of  morphia,  are  supposed 
to  have  killed  a  hale  man  in  middle  life.  Morphia  was  detected  in  minute 
quantity  in  the  body  after  death.  Anstey  met  Avith  a  case  in  which  three 
gi-ains  of  morphia  given  as  an  injection  per  rectum  caused  death  in  sixteen 
hours. 

The  hydrochlorate  is  thus  proved  to  be  a  powerful  poison  in  a  small 
dose  ;  it  may  operate  either  quickly  or  slowly,  and  destroy  life  rapidly.  An 
infant  has  died  from  a  dose  of  one-twelfth  part  of  a  grain.  ('Chem.  News,*" 
Aug.  22,  1863,  p.  98.)  Christison  considers  that  one  grain  of  the  hydro- 
chlorate  is  fully  equal  in  power  to  six  grains  of  the  best  Turkey  opium. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  acetate  is  less  potent :  but  there 
are  some  remarkable  instances  of  recovery  where  such  a  result  could 
scarcely  have  been  anticipated.  In  the  'Lancet,'  for  1863,  I.  p.  8,  is 
reported  the  case  of  a  child  about  two  years  of  age,  who  recovered  from  a 
dose  of  one  grain  of  the  acetate.  The  medicinal  dose  for  an  adult  of  either 
of  these  salts  of  morphia  is  from  one-eighth  of  a  grain  to  one-half  grain. 
A  case  in  which  one  grain  of  the  acetate,  dispensed  by  mistake  in  a  piU, 
destroyed  the  life  of  a  lady,  is  reported.  ('  Pharm.  Jour.'  July,  1872,  p.  16.) 
Narcotic  symptoms  came  on  in  about  half-an-hour,  and  she  died  in  mne 
hours. 

Appearances. — The  only  post-mortem  appearance  which  can  be  refen-ed 
to  the  action  of  morphia  is  fulness  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  with,  occasionally, 
serous  effusion  and  bloody  points  on  a  section  of  the  brain  substance. 
This  poison  has  no  local  irritant  action,  and  it  therefore  leaves  no  marks- 
of  its  operation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  An  account  of  the  appear- 
ances produced  by  an  overdose  of  sulphate  of  morphia  has  been  pubhshed 
by  Orfila  in  a  report  of  the  case  of  Dr.  EUenherger  ('  Ann  d'Hyg.'  1852, 
2,  359).  The  case  presents  some  curious  features.  The  deceased  imagined 
that  he  had  discovered  a  certain  antidote  for  morphia  and  its  salts,  and 
proposed,  while  Orfila  was  at  Prague  in  Oct.  1851,  to  swallow  the  poison 
and  the  antidote  in  his  presence.  Orfila  consented  to  witness  the  experi- 
ment, A  powder  was  produced,  which  was  found  to  have  a  bitter  taste, 
and  to  possess  some  of  the  chemical  properties  of  morphia,  evidently 
mixed  however,  with  some  other  substance.  The  doctor  swallowed  about 
twenty-three  grains  of  this  powder,  and  immediately  afterwards  his  so- 
called  antidote,  which  was  a  fine  white  powder  having  a  sweetish  taste. 
He  did  not  suffer  from  any  symptoms  of  poisoning.  Orfila,  A\ath  a  keen 
eve  to  the  practical  use  of  antidotes,  inquired  whether  he  had  ever 
allowed  a  certain  interval  to  pass  before  taking  the  remedy.  Ellenberger 
said  that  the  results  were  the  same.  Six  months  after  this  experiment, 
Ellenberger  died  from  a  dose  of  about  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of  morphia. 
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He  had  taken  his  antidote,  but  not  until  a  considerable  intei-val  had 
elapsed.  A  minute  inspection  of  the  body  was  made,  and  the  principal 
appearance  was  a  Avell-niarked  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 
There  were  ti-aces  of  sulphate  of  morphia  in  the  stomach.  The  so-called 
antidote  Avas  examined,  and  found  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  magnesia  and 
•carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Chemical  Analysis.  Opium. — There  are  no  means  of  detecting  opium 
itself,  either  in  its  solid  or  liquid  state,  except  by  its  smell  and  other 
physical  properties,  or  by  giving  a  portion  of  the  suspected  substance  to 
unimals,  and  observing  whether  any  narcotic  effects  are  produced.  The 
smell  is  said  to  be  peculiar,  but  a  similar  smell  is  possessed  by  lactucarium 
(p.  376),  which  contains  neither  meconic  acid  nor  morphia.  The  odour 
is  a  good  concomitant  test  of  the  presence  of  the  drug,  whether  it  be  in  a 
free  state  or  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  water,  but  it  is  not  perceptible  when 
the  solution  is  very  much  diluted,  and  it  loses  its  characteristic  smell  by 
exposure.  The  odour  passes  off  when  an  opiate  liquid  is  heated ;  it  also 
escapes  slowly  at  common  temperatures.  Again,  it  may  be  concealed  by 
other  odours,  or  the  drug  may  undergo  some  change  in  the  stomach  during 
life  which  may  i*apidly  destroy  the  odour.  (Case  by  Mr.  Barwis,  p.  366.) 
The  analysis  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium  is  therefore  limited  to  the 
detection  of  morphia  and  the  acid  (meconic)  with  which  it  is  combined. 

Morpliia. — Morphia  may  be  identified  by  the  following  properties : — 
1.  It  crystallizes  in  fine  white  prisms.    These  crystals  may  be  obtained  by 
adding  weak  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  morphia  in  hydrochloric  acid.  (See 
fig.  48.)     2.  When  heated  on  platinum,  the  48 
'Crystals  melt,  become  dark-coloured,  and  burn 
like  a  resin  with  a  yellow  smoky  flame,  leaving 
a  carbonaceous  residue.   If  this  expei^iment  is 
performed  in  a  small  reduction-tube,  it  mil 
be  fou.nd,    by  employing    test-paper,  that 
ammonia  is  one  of  the  products  of  decom- 
]oosition.     3.  It  is  scarcely  ;  soluble  in  cold 
water,  as  it  requires  1000  parts  to  dissolve  it ; 
it  is  soluble  in  100  parts  of  boiling  water,  and 
the  hot  solution  has  a  faint  alkaline  reaction. 
By  its  insolubility  in  water,  it  is  readily  known 
from  its  salts.    It  is  not  very  sokible  in  ether, 
thus  differing  from  narcotine ;  but  it  is  dis-    r         ^-^^         ^  . 
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solved  by  iorty  parts  of  cold  water,  and  rather  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  the  hydro- 
less  than  this  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol.  It  ^^^^o^ate,  magnified  124  diameters. 
IS  dissolved  by  a  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  from  which  it  cannot  be  com- 
pletely removed  by  ether.  It  is  soluble  in  acetic  ether,  and  this  has  been 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  ether  in  procuring  morphia  from  organic 
liquids.  4.  It  is  easily  dissolved  by  a  very  smaU  quantity  of  all  diluted 
acias,  i^meral  and  vegetable.  5.  Morphia  and  its  solutions  have  a  bitter 
taste  b.  ihe  salts  of  morphia  are  not  precipitated  in  a  crystalline  form 
Dy  solutions  ot  potassium  sulpho cyanide,  potassium  fen-ocyanide,  or  potas- 
J^.t^is  respect  they  are  strikingly  distinguished  from 
^^itlft^^^^^^  ^^^^  well-marked  crystalline  precipitates 

rlisRnlvp?^;^  apply  the  chemical  tests  for  morphia,  the  alkaloid  may  be 
If  thP  hllrno^l  T  '^'T  ^^^'^^  ^^id'  either  acetic  or  hydrochloric. 
tL  sai&l,.  \  °f  ^°^Pl^i^  is  presented  for  analysis, 

The  tt^tsiTt'histikXi  tt^^^^^    rif''  ''■'t'^  ^¥ 

added  to  a  moderately  strou^^lt^^^^^^^ 
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slowly  a  deep  orango-red  colour.    If  added  to  the  ciystals  of  morphiaA 
oi"  its  salts,  red  fumes  are  evolved: — the  morphia  is  entirely  dissolved, 
and  the  solution  acquires  instantly  the  deep  red  colour  above  described 
— becoming,  however,  lighter  by  standing.    In  order  that  this  effect 
should  follow,  the  solution  of  moi-phia  must  not  be  too  much  diluted, 
and  the  acid  must  be  strong  and  added  in  rather  large  quantity.  The 
colour  is  rendered  much  lighter  by  boiling ;  therefore  the  test  should 
never  be  added  to  a  hot  solution.    2.  Iodic  acid  with  carbon  disuljohide.  A 
solution  of  iodic  acid  should  be  mixed  with  its  own  volume  of  carbon 
disulphide.    There  should  be  no  change  of  colour.    On  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  these  mixed  liquids  to  morphia  or  its  salts,  either  solid  or  in 
solution,  the  iodine  is  separated  from  the  iodic  acid  and  dissolved  by  the 
disulphide,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom,  acquiring  a  pink  or  red  colour, 
varying  in  its  intensity  according  to  the  quantity  of  morphia  present. 
The  presence  of  moi-phia  may  be  thus  easily  detected  in  one  drop  of  the 
tincture  of  opium,  in  chlorodyne  or  other  opiate  liquids,  in  spite  of 
the  presence  of  organic  matter.    If  carbon  disulphide  is  not  used,  iodine 
may  be  detected  by  the  blue  colour  produced  on  the  addition  of  a  solution 
of  starch.    3.  Sulphomolyhdic  acid.    Dissolve,  with  a  gentle  heat,  five  or 
six  grains  of  powdered  molybdic  acid  in  two  drachms  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid.    The  liquid  should  be  freshly  prepared,  and  kept  from  contact  with  aii- 
and  organic  matter.    When  one  or  two  di-ops  are  rubbed  with  dry  morphia 
or  any  of  its  salts  an  intense  reddish-purple  or  crimson  colour  is  produced. 
This  changes  to  a  dingy  green  and  xiltimately  to  a  splendid  sapphire  blue. 
A  minute  trace  of  morphia  is  thus  revealed.   This  test  produces  no  change 
in  strychnine,  but  the  mixture  slowly  acquires  a  pale  blue  tint.  The 
presence  of  morphia  in  strychnine  is  thus  easily  detected.    When  poured 
on  Iriicine  this  acquires  a  rose-red  colour,  becoming  greenish-brown  and 
ultimately  dark  blue.    When  mixed  with  veratria,  the  liquid  becomes 
greenish-brown,  and  gradually  passes  to  a  darker  shade.    The  margin 
becomes  purple,  and  ultimately  the  w^hole  mixture  acquires  a  deep  blue 
colour.    On  chloral  hydrate,  sulphomolyhdic  acid  produces  no  change. 
4.  Bulplmric  acid  and  potassium  hichromate.    When  strong  sulphunc  acid 
is  poured  on  pure  morphia  in  a  solid  state,  there  is  either  no  effect,  or  the 
alkaloid  acquires  a  light  pinkish  colour.    On  adding  to  this  a  drop  of 
solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  or  a  small  fragment  of  a  crystal,, it 
immediately  becomes  green  (fi'om  the  production  of  chi'omic  oxide),  and 
retains  this  colour  for  some  time.    Other  alkaloids  (strychnine)  are  not 
thus  affected.    Narcotine  is  turned  of  a  bright  yellow  by  sulphui-ic  acid; 
therefore,  although  it  becomes  green  when  mixed  with  potassium  bi- 
chromate, it  could  not  be  mistaken  for  morphia :  besides,  the  green  rapidly 
passes  to  a  dingy  brown  coloui-.    5.  Iron  test.    A  minute  quantity  ot  a 
solution  of  ferric  chloride  added  to  a  solution  of  morphia  produces  a  blu& 
colouration.    If  the  iron  salt  be  in  excess  the  colour  is  green. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  detennine  whether  morphia  or  any  vegetable 
alkaloid  is  present  in  a  suspected  solution.  For  this  purpose  we  may 
employ  a  solution  of  coiTOsive  sublimate  and  potassium  iodide  (lodo- 
hydrargyrate  of  potash).  If  even  a  small  quantity  of  morphia,  or  any 
alkaloid,  is  present,  a  whitish  precipitate  is  thrown  down  on  adding  the 
test  this  precipitate  is  an  insoluble  hydriodate  of  the  a  kaloid  .vith 
mercuric  iodide.  This  test  is  more  sensitive  mth  some  alkaloids  than 
others  A  negative  result  proves  the  absence  of  moi-phia,  provided  tue 
solutL  does  not  contain  a  large  excess  of  alcohol  or  acetic  ac^d,  in  either 
of  whLh  liquids  the  alkaloidal  precipitate  is  soluble.  It  is  -ot  affected  by 
ammonia  but  it  ffives  yellow  mercuric  oxide  with  potash  or  soda.  Ihis 
so~  someWs  known  as  Mayer's  solution,  may  be  employed  ni  the 
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analysis  of  most  of  the  poisonous  alkaloids,  some  of  which  may  by  means 
of  it  be  readily  distinguished  from  others.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  six 
o-rains  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  twenty-two  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium 
?n  one  ounce  of  water.  As  it  gives  a  precipitate  with  albumen  this,  when 
nresent  should  be  first  removed  by  boiling  the  liquid  to  be  tested.  Another 
delicate'  precipitant  of  solutions  of  the  alkaloids  is  lodme  m  potassium 
iodide  It  is  made  by  dissolving  twenty-four  grains  of  potassium  iodide 
and  eight  grains  of  iodine  in  one  ounce  of  water.  It  gives  a  deep  brown 
precipitate  with  an  alkaloidal  salt. 

Meconic  Acid.— This  is  a  solid,  colourless,  crystalline  acid.  It  is  com- 
bined with  morphia  in  opium,  of  which  it  forms  on  an  average  8  to  10  per 
cent. ;  and  it  serves  to  render  this  alkaloid  soluble  m  water  and  .other 
menstrua.  Tests.— There  is  only  one  test  upon  which  any  reliance  can  be 
placed,  namely,  ferric  chloride  or  ferric  sulphate.  This  test  produces  even 
in  a  diluted  solution  of  meconic  acid,  a  deep  blood-red  colour;  and  it  is 
owino-  to  the  presence  of  this  acid  that  a  salt  of  iron  strikes  a  red  colour 
in  tincture  and  infusion  of  opium  as  well  as  in  all  liquids  containing  traces 
of  meconate  of  morphia,  the  effects  of  the  iron-test  with  morphia  being 
counteracted  by  the  presence  of  meconic  acid.  The  red  colour  of  ferric 
meconate  is  not  easily  destroyed  by  diluted  mineral  acids  or  by  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  but  it  is  by  sulphurous  acid  and  stannous  chloride. 
In  liquids  containing  tannic  acid,  e.g.  tea  or  beer,  the  action  of  this  test  is 
obscured  by  the  production  of  ferric  tannate.  The  dark  colour  is  removed 
by  a  few  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

Detection  of  Opium  in  Organic  Mixtures. — Opium  itself  may  be  regarded 
as  an  organic  solid,  containing  the  poisonous  salt  which  we  wish  to  extract. 
It  is  not  always  that,  in  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  with  opium  or  its  tincture, 
even  when  these  are  taken  in  large  quantity  and  death  is  speedy,  we  can 
succeed  in  detecting  meconate  of  morphia  in  the  stomach.  ^  It  is  probably 
removed  by  vomiting  or  absorption.  If  the  matter  is  solid,  it  should  be 
cut  into  small  slices ;  if  liquid,  evaporated  to  an  extract ;  and,  in  either 
case,  digested  with  a  large  quantity  of  rectified  spirit,  slightly  acidulated 
with  acetic  acid.  The  residue  should  be  well  pressed  in  linen  ;  the  alcoholic 
liquid  should  then  be  evaporated  at  a  low  temperature  until  it  is  dry.  The 
residue  should  be  digested  in  absolute  alcohol,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  dryness  as  before.  The  residue  is  to  be  taken  up  with  water, 
filtered,  and  treated  with  lead  acetate  until  there  is  no  further  precipitation. 
This  liquid  should  be  warmed  and  filtered :  lead  meconate  is  left  on  the 
filter,  while  any  morphia  passes  through.  The  surplus  lead  acetate  con- 
tained in  the  filtered  liquid  (containing  the  morphia)  should  now  be 
precipitated  by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen — the  lead  sulphide 
separated  by  filtration,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  so 
that  any  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  entirely  expelled.  On  treating 
this  extract  with  alcohol,  the  acetate  of  morphia,  if  present  in  sufl&cient 
quantity,  will  be  dissolved.  The  alcoholic  liquid  is  again  evaporated  and 
taken  up  by  water.  On  evaporating  a  drop  or  two  of  the  watery  liquid 
with  a  drop  of  freshly  prepared  solution  of  starch,  and  touching  the  residue 
with  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  iodic  acid,  morphia  will  reveal  itself  by  the 
production  of  a  blue  colour.  Other  tests  may  also  be  applied  to  the 
solution. 

The  lead  meconate  left  on  the  filter  is  readily  decomposed  by  warming 
it  with  a  small  quantity  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid;  and  in  the  filtered 
liquid,  neutralized  if  necessary  by  an  alkali,  the  meconic  acid  is  detected 
by  the  ferric  test.  A  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  used  in 
place  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  lead  sulphide  takes  down  with  it  much  of 
the  orgamc  matter  of  the  precipitate.    Wormley  has  found  that  he  could 
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thus  procure  evidence  of -the  presence  of  meconic  acid  and  morphia  fi-om  a 
complex  organic  mixture,  containing  only  one  grain  of  opium.  ('  Micro- 
chemistry  of  Poisons,'  p.  497.)  This  analysis  requires  care  as  well  as  some 
practice  in  the  operator,  in  order  that  the  morphia  should  be  obtained 
m  a  sufficiently  pure  state  for  the  application  of  the  tests. 

Before  resorting  to  this  process  it  is  advisable  to  employ  trial  tests  on 
the  original  liquid,  in  order  to  determine  whether  any  meconic  acid  or 
morphia  is  present  or  not.  The  smell  of  opium  may  be  entirely  absent. 
Meconic  acid  may  be  readily  detected  by  the  action  of  a  ferric  salt  on  the 
organic  liquid  diluted,  and  morphia  may  be  found  by  adding  to  a  portion 
of  the  liquid  a  mixture  of  iodic  acid  and  carbon  disulphide.  The  disulphide 
acquires  a  pink  colour  by  dissolving  the  iodine  set  free  by  morphia  or  its 
salts.  These  tests  may  be  equally  applied  to  a  solution  of  opium  obtained 
by  dialysis. 

Lactucakium  (Lactuca). 

Symptoms  and  Effects. — The  two  species  of  lettuce,  the  common  garden 
lettace  (Lactuca  sativa)  and  L.  virosa,  contain  a  substance  which  is  possessed 
of  feebly  narcotic  properties.  Orfila  found  that  the  extract  prepared 
by  evapoi'ation  at  a  low  temperature,  acts  upon  the  brain  and  nervous 
(system  of  animals ;  although  very  large  doses  were  required  for  the 
production  of  narcotic  effects.  There  is  no  record  of  these  plants  having 
exerted  a  poisonous  action  in.  the  human  subject.  The  inspissated  juice 
of  the  lettuce  is  known  under  the  name  of  lactitcarium  or  lettuce-opium. 
The  juice,  when  it  first  escapes,  is  of  a  milk-white  hue,  but,  in  drying,  it 
forms  an  extract  in  small  irregular  dry  masses  of  a  brown  colour,  a  bitter 
taste,  and  with  an  odour  similar  to  that  of  opium.  It  has  a  weak  narcotic 
action  when  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  twenty  grains.  It  varies  much 
in  strength.  Wibmer  found  that  two  grains  caused  headache  and  somno- 
lency. It  is  bitter  to  the  taste.  There  are  no  tests  for  lactucarium, 
further  than  the  colour,  the  opiate  odour,  the  want  of  solubility,  and  the 
absence  of  the  other  chemical  characters  of  opium. 


CHAPTER  27. 

prussic  acid — symptoms  and  appearances — fatal  dose — tests  for  the  acid 

— process  for  organic  mixtures.  potassium  cyanide.  silver  cyanide, 
essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

Hydrocyanic  or  Prussig  Acid. 

Symptoms. — This  acid  has  a  hot  bitter  taste,  and  an  odour  resembling  that 
of  bitter  almonds  diluted.  The  time  at  which  the  symptoms  of  poisoning 
commence  in  the  human  subject,  is  liable  to  great  variation  from  circum- 
stances not  well  understood.  It  is  stated  that  a  diluted  acid  is  more  rapidly 
absorbed  than  a  stronger  acid.  When  a  large  dose  has  been  taken,  as  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  the  diluted  acid,  the  symptoms  usually  com- 
mence in  the  act  of  swallowing,  or  within  a  few  seconds.  It  is  rare  that 
their  appearance  is  delayed  beyond  one  or  two  minutes.  When  the  patient 
has  been  seen  at  this  stage,  he  has  been  perfectly  insensible,  the  eyes  fixed 
and  glistening,  the  pupils  dilated  and  unaffected  by  light,  the  limbs  flaccid 
the  skin  cold  and  covered  Avith  a  clammy  perspiration ;  there  is  convulsive 
breathing  at  long  intervals,  and  the  patient  appears  dead  in  the  inter- 
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mediate  period ;  the  pulse  is  imperceptible,  and  involuntary  evacuations 
are  occasionallj  passed.  The  respiration  is  slow,  deep,  gasping,  and  some- 
times heaving  or  sobbing.  The  following  case  pi-esents  a  fair  example  of 
the  immediate  effects  of  this  poison  in  a  large  and  fatal  dose : — A  medical 
man  swallowed  seven  drachms  of  the  common  prussic  acid.  He  survived 
about  four  or  five  minutes,  but  was  quite  insensible  when  discovered,  i.e. 
about  two  minutes  after  he  had  taken  the  poison.  He  was  found  lying  on 
the  floor  senseless ;  there  were  iio  convulsions  of  the  limbs  or  trunk,  but  a 
faint  flickering  motion  was  observed  about  the  muscles  of  the  lips.  The 
bi-eathing  appeared  to  cease  entirely  for  some  seconds  :  it  was  then  per- 
formed in  convulsive  fits,  and  the  act  of  expiration  was  remarkably  deep, 
and  lasted  for  an  unusual  time.  When  the  dose  is  large,  the  breath 
•commonly  exhales  a  strong  odour  of  the  acid,  and  this  is  also  perceptible 
in  the  room.  Convulsions  of  the  limbs  and  trunk,  with  spasmodic  closure 
of  the  jaws,  are  usually  met  with  among  the  symptoms ;  the  finger-nails 
have  been  found  of  a  livid  colour,  and  the  hands  firmly  clenched.  The 
breathing  is  generally  convulsive,  but  when  the  coma  or  insensibility  is 
profound,  it  is  sometimes  stertorous.  This  Avas  noticed  in  a  case  which 
occurred  to  Christison,  ('Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  Feb.  1850,  p.  97.)  It  was 
also  observed  in  the  case  of  Marcooley  (Beg.  v.  Boroughs,  C.  C.  C.  Feb.  1857). 
In  the  inquiry  which  took  place  at  Rugeley,  in  1856,  respecting  the  death 
of  Walter  Palmer,  it  was  contended  that  the  fact  of  the  deceased  having 
had  stertorous  breathing  was  a  proof  that  he  had  died  from  apoplexy, 
and  not,  as  it  was  alleged,  from  prussic  acid ;  but  the  facts  here  recorded 
show  that  such  an  inference  is  erroneous.  More  accurately,  the  breathing 
in  prussic  acid  poisoning  is  of  a  special  and  peculiar  character.  T.he  inter- 
vals between  the  respirations  are  prolonged,  followed  by  tedious  and  spas- 
modic respirations,  the  inspirations  beiug  short,  and  the  expirations  very 
protracted. 

A  medical  student  took  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  Scheele's  prussic  acid. 
He  was  heard  to  call  out  once  or  twice,  and  a  gentleman  sleeping  in  the 
next  room  ran  to  his  assistance.  He  was  heard  to  fall  from  the  sofa  to  the 
floor,  and  when  picked  up  was  found  to  be  already  insensible.  Hilton  Fagge 
saw  him  a  little  later — fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  after  the  poison  was  taken. 
He  was  then  lying  on  a  sofa,  quite  insensible.  The  limbs  were  paralysed, 
and  lay  in  any  position  in  which  they  were  placed ;  and  they  were  free  fi'om 
all  rigidity.  The  jaws  were  clenched.  The  pupils  were  normal.  There  were 
no  convulsions,  nor  had  there  been  any.  The  face  was  not  livid.  The  pulse 
was  very  rapid,  the  respirations  very  infrequent.  Cold  water  dashed  on  the 
face  produced  at  each  application  deep  respiratory  efforts.  An  attempt  to 
administer  an  emetic  failed,  in  consequence  of  inability  to  swallow.  Strong 
ammonia_  applied  to  the  nostrils  failed  to  produce  the  slightest  stimulation. 
Atter  a  time  the  breathing  became  slower— seven  in  a  minute ;  and  it  was 
<listmctly  stertorous.  The  pulse  became  slower,  and  markedly  feebler ;  and 
now  cold  affusion  failed  to  produce  any  effect.  The  respirations  fell  to 
lour  m  a  minute,  the  face  became  blue,  and  the  pulse  imperceptible  at  the 
^nl!l'  ceased  in  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the 

Z^l  .^^llowed.    There  was,  a  marked  odour  of  prussic  acid  in  the 
w  not  noticed  at  first  whether  the  breath  smelt  of  the  acid. 

<  b-uy  s  Hosp.  Kep.'  1869,  p.  259.) 

ing  on'Lcord.''  ''^^^"'^  ^^^^^^^S'  longest  fatal  case  of  prussic  acid  poison- 
takel  ttTeWrilnrif  ^^^'^^  of  ^  ^^^^  ^^^d)  has  been 

power;  these symptom^sarel^h"^^^^^^^ 
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mg  has  been  occasionally  observed,  but  it  is  more  common  to  find  foaming- 
or  frothing  at  the  mouth,  with  suffusion  or  a  bloated  appearance  of  the 
face,  and  prominence  of  the  eyes.  If  death  results,  this  is  preceded  by 
tetanic  spasms,  opisthotonos,  and  involuntary  evacuations.  Vomiting  is 
sometimes  the  precursor  of  recovery.  (See  cases  in  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  3G, 
p.  103 ;  vol.  35,  pp.  859,  893.)  A  case  which  occurred  to  Bishop  ('  Prov'. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  Aug.  13,  1845,  p.  517)  was  remarkable  in  several 
particulars:  the  man  swallowed,  it  was  supposed,  forty  minims  of  an 
acid  (of  three  and  a  quarter  per  cent.),  or  one  and  a  quarter  grains  of 
real  prussic  acid,  and  was  able  to  give  an  account  of  his  symptoms.  He 
was  conscious  for  some  time  after  he  had  taken  it,  and  he  recollected 
experiencing  the  sensation  of  his  jaws  becoming  gradually  stiff  and  tight. 
One  of  the  most  marked  effects  of  prussic  acid  is  to  produce  insensibility 
and  loss  of  muscular  power,  much  more  speedily  than  any  other  poison. 
In  some  instances,  there  may  be  loss  of  consciousness  in  a  few  seconds  ;^ 
in  others,  certain  acts  indicative  of  volition  and  locomotion  may  be 
performed,  although  requiring  for  their  performance  several  minutes. 

Appearances. — The  body  when  seen  soon  after  death  often  exhales  the 
odour  of  prussic  acid  ;  but  if  it  has  remained  exposed  before  it  is  seen,  and 
if  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  open  air  or  in  a  shower  of  rain,  the  odour  may 
not  be  perceptible  ;  again  the  odour  may  be  concealed  by  tobacco-smoke, 
peppermint,  or  other  powerful  odours.  In  a  case  in  which  a  person  poisoned 
himself  with  two  ounces  of  the  acid,  and  his  body  was  examined  twenty- 
eight  hours  after  death,  the  vapour  of  prussic  acid,  which  escaped  on  open- 
ing the  stomach  was  so  powerful  that  the  inspectors  were  seized  with 
dizziness.  In  cases  of  suicide  or  accident,  the  vessel  out  of  which  the- 
poison  has  been  taken  will  commonly  be  found  near ;  but  there  is  nothing 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  person  throwing  it  from  him,  or  even 
concealing  it  if  the  symptoms  should  be  delayed.  (See  p.  379,  '  Chris- 
tison.')  Owing  to  the  great  volatility  of  the  poison,  the  vessel,  if  lefb 
uncorked,  may  not  retain  the  odour  when  found.  Putrefaction  is  said  to- 
be  accelerated  in  these  cases ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  this 
opinion  (p.  99  ;  also  case  in  '  Prov.  Med.  Jour.'  July  30,  1845). 

Uxternally,  the  skin  is  commonly  livid,  or  is  tinged  of  a  violet  colour  - 
the  nails  are  blue,  the  fingei-s  clenched,  and  the  toes  contracted  ;  the  jaws 
firmly  closed ;  foam  or  froth  about  the  mouth,  the  face  often  pallid, 
but  sometimes  bloated  and  swollen,  and  the  eyes  have  been  observed  to  be 
wide  open,  fixed,  glassy,  very  prominent  and  glistening,  and  the  pupils 
dilated ;  but  a  similar  condition  of  the  eyes  has  been  observed  in  other 
kinds  of  violent  death.  Internally,  the  venous  system  is  gorged  with 
dark-coloured  liquid  blood;  the  stomach  and  intestines  may  be  in  their 
natural  state  ;  but  in  several  instances  they  have  been  found  more  or  less 
congested.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  often  reddened 
throughout,  and  may  present  the  appearance  met  with  in  cases  of  arsenical 
poisoning.  In  a  large  number  of  experiments  upon  dogs,  Nunneley  found 
generally  a  congested  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  : 
if  empty  at  the  time  the  poison  was  taken,  the  organ  was  found  much 
contracted,  and  of  a  brick-red  colour.  This  appearance  of  congestion 
was  observed  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina,  the  rectum,  and 
conjunctiva,  when  the  acid  was  applied  to  these  parts.  ('  Prov.  Trans.* 
N.S.  vol.  3,  p.  79).  Redness  of  the  stomach  w^as  noticed  in  the  case  of  the 
Parisian  epileptics.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1829,  1,  507.)  In  the  following  case 
this  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  was  well  marked.  A  healthy  man, 
set.  30,  swallowed  a  large  dose  of  prussic  acid.  He  was  soon  afterwards  found 
dead  in  his  bed.  The  body  was  inspected  in  five  hours  :  rigidity  had  then 
commenced,  and  there  was  some  warmth.    The  face  was  pale,  the  eyes  were 
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half  closed  not  presenting  any  remarkable  brilliancy  or  prominence,  and 
there  was  o'reat  dilatation  of  the  pupils.  The  mouth  was  closed,  and  no  froth 
issued  from  it.  The  abdomen  was  the  only  cavity  examined.  1  he  muscles 
were  red  and  gave  out  on  section  a  good  deal  of  fluid  blood,  which  had  a 
strono-  odour  of  prussic  acid  ;  the  odour  of  the  poison  was  also  perceptible  m 
the  abdomen.  About  eight  ounces  of  a  thick  farinaceous  mass  w^ere  tound  m 
the  stomach:  the  odour  of  prussic  acid  was  very  perceptible  in  this  organ,  but 
it  was  mixed  with  that  of  rancid  food.  The  mucous  membrane  had  every- 
where, except  at  the  greater  end  and  posterior  wall,  a  vivad  inflammatory 
redness  of  a  well-marked  character,  and  it  was  covered  with  a  layer  ot 
viscid  mucus  to  a  considerable  extent.  This  membrane,  even  after  it  had 
been  washed  three  times  in  water,  gave  out  a  strong  odoar  of  prussic  acid. 
In  a  case  in  which  death  had  been  caused  by  a  large  dose  of  the  acid,  there 
was  a  generally  congested  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  - 
A  medical  student  destroyed  himself  by  swallowing  about  one  drachm  of 
Scheele's  acid.  He  was  found  in  a  state  of  collapse  and  breathing  heavily, 
in  about  half  a  minute  fi^om  the  time  at  which  he  was  last  seen.  He  died 
in  twenty  minutes.  The  coats  of  the  stomach  were  greatly  congested 
towards  the  cardiac  end.  The  minute  vessels  throughout  were  filled  with 
dark  blood,  and  there  were  some  spots  of  effused  blood  beneath  the  mucous 
coat.  The  intestines  were  highly  congested,  the  small  vessels  being  visible 
all  over  the  coats.  There  was  no  congestion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 
Frank  has  recorded  the  appearances  in  two  cases  which  fell  under  his  notice. 
(Horn's 'Vierteljahrsschr.' 1868,  2,  179.) 

Q.uantity  required  to  destroy  life. — The  smallest  dose  of  this  acid  which 
is  reported  to  have  caused  death,  was  in  a  case  which  occurred  to  Hicks.. 
('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  35,  p.  896.)  A  healthy  adult  woman  died  in  twenty 
minutes  from  a  dose  equivalent  to  nine-tenths  of  a  grain  of  anhydrous 
prussic  acid.  This  was  equivalent  to  fifty-four  minims  of  the  pharraacopceial 
acid.  In  one  case  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  104),  a  stout  healthy  man, 
swallowed  this  dose,  i.e.  nine-tenths  of  a  grain  by  mistake,  and  remained 
insensible  iov  four  hours,  when  he  vomited  and  began  to  recover.  The 
vomited  matters  had  no  odour  of  the  poison,  showing  that,  if  not  concealed 
by  other  odours,  the  whole  of  the  acid  must  have  been  absorbed.  He  had 
a  very  narrow  escape  of  his  life.  Banks  published  a  case  in  which  a 
female  recovered  after  swallowing  thirty  drops  of  prussic  acid.  ('  Ed. 
Med.  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  48,  p.  44.)  The  largest  dose  from  which  an  adult 
has  recovered,  was  probably  in  a  case  which  has  been  reported  by 
Burman.  ('  Lancet,'  Jan.  14,  1854.)  His  father,  ast.  60,  of  a  strong 
constitution,  took  by  mistake  a  drachm  of  prussic  acid,  equivalent  to  2"4 
grains  of  anhydrous  acid.  In  a  few  seconds  he  perceived  the  mistake, 
and  swallowed  half  an  ounce  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  with  a  little 
water,  Pour  minutes  after  taking  the  poison  cold  affusion  was  employed, 
and  ferrous  sulphate  and  spirit  of  ammonia  were  administered.  Yomiting 
with  convulsive  shuddering  and  insensibility  took  place.  In  twenty 
minutes  consciousness  returned,  and  fifteen  minutes  later  he  was  able  to 
walk  upstairs  to  bed.  He  perfectly  recovered,  but  in  the  absence  of  the 
early  treatment  resorted  to,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  would  have  died. 
Christison  reported  ('Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  Eeb.  1850,  p.  97)  the  case  of 
an  adult  who  recovered  after  having  taken  a  dose  equivalent  to  a  grain 
and  a  half  or  two  grains  of  anhydrous  acid.  The  treatment  consisted  in 
the  evacuation  of  the  stomach  by  the  stomach-pump,  and  in  pouring 
a  current  of  cold  water  on  the  head.  The  symptoms  were  such  that  the 
man  would  have  died  but  for  immediate  treatment.  It  is  a  remarkable, 
fact  that  in  this  case  no  bottle  or  vessel  could  be  found  in  the  room  or 
under  the  window.    The  patient  hastily  summoned  his  wife  one  evenings 
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told  lier  that  lie  had  taken  prussic  acid,  and  immediately  fell  down  sense- 
less on  a  sofa,  without  either  cry  or  convulsion,  but  drawing  his  breatli 
deeply,  forcibly,  and  slowly.  He  recovered  in  about  three  hours,  but  had 
an  unusual  disposition  to  sleep,  even  on  the  following  day.  Another 
case  of  recovery  from  a  dose  nearly  as  large  is  reported  ('Pro v.  Med. 
Jour,'  Aug.  13,  1845,  p.  617).  From  the  facts  hitherto  observed,  we 
shall  not  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  a  quantity  of  pharmacopoeial  acid 
(of  two  per  cent.)  about  fifty  minims  (i.e.  one  grain  of  anhydrous  acid), 
or  an  equivalent  portion  of  another  acid,  would  commonly  suffice  to 
destroy  the  life  of  an  adult.  This  is  the  nearest  approach  that  we 
can  make  to  the  smallest  fatal  dose.  In  Beg.  y.  Bull  (Lewes  Aut.  Ass. 
1860)  a  question  arose  respecting  the  minimum  fatal  dose  of  this  poison. 
The  accused,  a  young  medical  man,  was  charged  with  the  manslaughter 
of  his  mother,  a  woman  set.  66.  He  had  prescribed  for  her  prussic 
acid  to  relieve  sickness.  He  pi-ocured  a  bottle  of  Scheele's  acid,  said 
to  contain  one  drachm.  He  administered  four  minims  to  deceased  in 
the  morning,  and  it  appeared  to  benefit  her.  In  the  evening  he  gave 
to  her  another  dose  amounting,  according  to  his  statement,  to  '  seven 
drops.'  The  deceased  went  upstairs,  became  insensible,  and  died  in  a  few 
minutes.  When  the  bottle  was  examined  twenty-five  minims  remained 
in  it :  hence  thirty-five  minims  were  alleged  to  be  missing,  but  the  druggist 
who  sold  the  acid  poured  out  the  quantity  conjecturally,  and  the  bottle 
was  found  to  have  a  broken  cork.  The  strength  of  the  acid  had  not  been 
•determined.  Under  these  circumstances  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  In 
this  case  the  Court  desired  to  know  the  relation  of  drops  to  minims,  but 
no  satisfactory  answer  could  be  given.  The  size  of  a  drop  materially 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  measurement.  Seven  drops  of  Scheele's  acid  dropped  from 
a  small  phial  measured  seven  minims.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the 
above  case  that  the  poison  caused  death,  and  unless  we  assume  that  seven 
■  drops  or  minims  will  destroy  life,  which  is  not  probable,  the  deceased 
must  have  taken  a  much  larger  dose  than  the  accused  had  intended. 
Scheele's  acid  is  twice  the  strength  of  the  pharmacopoeial  acid:  the 
latter  contains  two  per  cent,  of  prussic  acid. 

Period  at  which  death  tahes  place. — When  the  dose  is  two  drachms  and 
upwards,  we  may  probably  take  the  average  period  for  death  at  from  two 
to  ten  minutes.  In  Hick's  case  twenty  grains  of  Scheele's  acid  destroyed 
life  in  twenty  minutes.  In  this  respect,  death  by  prussic  acid  is  like 
death  by  lightning  ;  the  person  in  general  either  dies  speedily  or  recovers 
altogether.  Death  has  occurred  in  the  human  subject  as  early  as  the 
second,  and  as  late  as  the  seventy-fifth  minute,  or  possibly  the  ninetieth. 
But  although  death  does  not  commonly  ensue  until  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  minutes,  sensibility,  and  consequently  a  power  to  perform  certain 
acts  of  volition  and  locomotion,  may  cease  in  a  few  seconds.  The  time 
at  which  this  loss  of  muscular  power  is  supposed  to  take  place  has 
frequently  become  an  important  medico-legal  question ;  and  on  the  answer 
to  it  the  hypothesis  of  suicide  or  murder  in  a  particular  case  may  rest. 

Chemical  Analysis. — Prussic  acid  is  limpid  like  water ;  it  possesses  a 
faint  acid  reaction,  and  its  vapour  has  a  peculiar  odour,  which  when  the 
acid  is  concentrated,  although  not  at  first  perceptible,  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce giddiness,  insensibility,  and  other  alarming  symptoms.  The  tests 
which  are  best  adapted  for  the  detection  of  this  poison,  either  in  liquid  or 
vapour,  are  equally  applicable,  whether  the  acid  is  concentrated  or  diluted, 
and  so' far  as  the  detection  of  the  vapour  is  concerned,  whether  the  acid 
is  pure  or  mixed  with  other  liquids  or  solids.  In  the  simple  state,  the  tests 
are :  the  Silver,  the  Iron,  and  the  Sulphur  tests. 
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1.  The  Silver-test.    Silver  Nitrate.— This  yields,  with  prussic  acid  a 
dense  white  precipitate,  speedily  subsiding  in  heavy  clots  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  and  leaving  the  liquid  almost  clear.    The  precipitate  is 
identified  as  silver  cyanide  by  the  following  properties  :—a.  It  is  insoluble 
in  cold  nitric  acid ;  but  when  di-ained  of  water,  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  strong  acid  is  added,  it  is  easily  dissolved  on  boiling,    h.  It  evolves 
prussic  acid,  when  digested  in  hydrochloric  acid.   c.  The  precipitate,  when 
well  dried,  and  heated  in  a  small  reduction-tube,  yields  cyanogen,  which 
may  be  burnt  as  it  issues,  producing  a  rose-red  flame  with  a  blue  halo. 
This  is  a  well-marked  character,  and  at  once  identifies  the  acid  which 
yielded  the  precipitate  as  prussic  acid.    By  this  property,  the  cyanide  is 
eminently  distinguished  from  all  the  other  salts  of  silver.    In  the  employ- 
ment of  the  silver-test  for  the  detection  of  the  vapour  of  the  poison,  we 
place  a  drop  of  the  silver  solution  in  a  watch-glass,  and  invert  it  over 
another  watch-glass  or  beaker  containing  the  suspected  poisonous  liquid. 
Silver  cyanide,  indicated  by  the  formation  of  an  opaque  white  film  in  the 
solution,  is  immediately  produced,  if  only  in  a  moderate  state  of  concen- 
tration.   One  drop  of  a  diluted  acid  containing  less  than  I-50th  of  a  o-rain 
of  the  anhydrous  acid  produces  speedily  a  visible  effect.    When  the  prussic 
acid  is  more  diluted,  a  few  minutes  are  required ;  and  the  opaque  film 
begins  to  show  itself  at  the  edges  of : the  silver  solution.    In  this  case  the 
action  may  be  accelerated  by  the  heat  of  the  hand.    If  the  vapour  is 
allowed  to  reach  the  silver  nitrate  gradually  and  much  diluted  with  aii- 
then  instead  of  an  opaque  film  of  silver  cyanide,  crystals  well  defined 
under  the  microscope  will  be  slowly  produced,  and  these  mil  constitute  an 
additional  proof  of  the  presence  of  the  acid  in  Fig  49 

a  state  of  vapour.  As  shown  in  the  annexed 
illustration  (fig.  49),  these  crystals  have  the 
form  of  slender  prisms  with  oblique  termina- 
tions. They  are  often  grouped,  and  generally 
require  a  high  magnifying  power  to  render 
them  visible. 

^  2.  The  Iron-test.— The  object  of  the  applica- 
tion  of  this  test,  is  the  production  of  Prussian 
Hue.  We  add  to  a  small  quantity  of  the  sus- 
pected poisonous  liquid,  a  few  drops  of  a  solu- 
tion of  potash  and  of  green  fei^ous  sulphate. 

A  dirty  green  or  brownish  precipitate  falls  ;  

on  warmmgtbis,  and  then  adding  dilute  hydro-  Crystals  of  siUer  Cyauide  irom  the 
chloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  the  Hquid  becomes  Srs'  '''''  '''' 
a^'s  Ztie^r'li^hT"^       well-known  colour,  unaffected  by  diluted 

Trnssic  add  bv  thp  Tl      ^^"^^A^'^t""  of       vapour  of 

sTer-Lst     For  fht  """^^^l  described  in  speaking  of  the 

S  a  watch-o-las  7^°''  7'  "^^^T-  ^  ^  solution  of  potash 

Sw  mfnuts'  exnosurr J  ^^^^"T  suspected  liquid.    APter  a 

will  appear.    The  sTlL  and  th   Sle  ^rm^'t 

testing  the  same  quantity  of  poLr  r^^^^^^^^  "^^^  be  easily  conjoined  m 
obtained  by  the  addition  of  silver  S  /  Precipitated  silver  cyanide, 
and  then  moistened  with  stro  "  Wd^oh  '  '      "^^.T*'^  "  '^^^^^ 

collected  in  a  watch-glass  or  sauL  n^^  ^^^Pour  may  be 

blue  will  be  procured:  and  ^^Z^:^:^^^!^ 
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3. — The  Sidphur-test. — If  a  small  quantity  of  yellow  ammonium 
sulphide  is  added  to  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  prussic  acid,  and  the 
mixture  is  gently  warmed,  it  becomes  colourless,  and,  on  evaporation, 
leaves  crystals  of  ammonium  sulphocyanate — the  sulphocyanic  acid  being 
indicated  by  the  intense  blood-red  colour  produced  on  adding  to  the 
dry  residue  a  solution  of  a  nearly  neutral  ferric  salt:  this  red  colour 
immediately  disappeai-s  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate.  The  colour  is  also  destroyed  by  strong  acids,  and  its  intensity 
■is  diminished  by  moderate  [dilution  with  water.  This  process  is  very 
delicate,  and  it  therefore  requires  some  care  in  its  application :  thus,  if  the 
boiling  and  evaporation  are  not  carried  far  enough,  the  ferric  salt  will  be 
•precipitated  black  by  the  undecomposed  sulphide ;  and,  if  the  heat  be 
carried  too  far,  the  ammonium  sulphocyanate  may  itself  undergo  decom- 
position, and  be  lost.  It  will  be  perceived,  too,  that  it  requires  a  longer 
time  for  its  application  than  either  the  silver  or  the  iron-test.  If  the 
prussic  acid  contains  traces  of  Prussian  blue  or  a  salt  of  iron,  it  will 
acquire  a  dark  colour  on  the  addition  of  the  sulphide. 

The  great  utility  of  the  sulphur-test,  however,  is  in  its  application  to 
the  detection  of  the  minutest  portion  of  pi-ussic  acid  when  in  a  state  of 
vapour.  In  this  respect  it  surpasses  any  other  process  yet  discovered.  In 
order  to  apply  it,  we  place  the  diluted  prussic  acid  in  a  watch-glass,  and 
invert  over  it  another  watch-glass,  holding  in  its  centre  one  drop  of  the 
yellow  ammonium  sulphide.  No  change  apparently  takes  place  in  the 
sulphide ;  but  if  the  watch-glass  is  removed  after  the  lapse  of  from  half  a 
minute  to  ten  minutes,  according  to  the  quantity  and  strength  of  the 
prussic  acid  present,  ciystallized  ammonium  sulphocyanate  will  be  obtained 
on  gently  evaporating  the  liquid  to  dryness.  With  an  acid  of  from  three 
to  five  per  cent,  the  action  is  completed  in  ten  seconds.  The  addition  of 
one  drop  of  the  neutral  ferric  sulphate  (free  from  nitric  acid)  to  the  dried 
residue,  brings  out  the  blood-red  colour  instantly,  which  is  intense  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  sulphocyanate  pi^esent.  When  the  prussic 
acid  is  much  diluted,  the  warmth  of  the  hand  may  serve  to  expedite  the 
evolution  of  the  vapour.  The  author  has  elsewhere  made  some^  remarks 
on  the  application  of  this  process  for  the  detection  of  prussic  acid.  (See 
'Med.  Gaz.'  1847,  vol.  39,  p.  765.)  ^        ^.  .„    .  m, 

Prussic  Acid  in  organic  liquids.  Detection  without  distillation. — ihe 
organic  liquid  may  be  placed  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  to  which  a  watch- 
glass  has  been  previously  fitted  as  a  cover.  The  capacity  of  the  bottle 
may  be  such  as  to  allow  the  surface  of  the  liquid  to  be  withm  one  or  two 
inches  of  the  concave  surface  of  the  Avatch-glass.  The  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  is  then  used  as  a  trial-test  in  the  way  already  described.  If  the 
l-200th  of  a  grain  of  prussic  acid  is  present,  and  not  too  largely  diluted,  it 
will  be  detected  (at  a  temperature  of  60°  F.)  by  the  drop  of  sdver  nitrate 
being  converted  into  an  opaque  white  or  crystalline  film  of  silver  cyanide, 
the  chemical  change  commencing  at  the  margin.  We  may  then  substitute 
yellow  ammonium  sulphide  for  the  silver  nitrate,  and  proceed  m  the 
manner  above  described.  It  may  be  sometimes  necessary  to  place  the 
bottle  in  a  basin  of  warm  water.  If  the  solution  of  silver  is  tarnished  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  a  result  of  putrefaction,  the  sulphur-tesi  alone 
should  be  used.  By  this  process  prussic  acid  was  detected  in  the  stomach 
of  a  person  poisoned  by  it,  as  late  as  twelve  days  after  death.  After  the 
stomach  had  been  exposed  for  a  few  days  longer,  all  traces  of  the  poison 

^"""'^mteZTbtdistin^  organic  liquid  should  be  faintly  accidu- 

lated  wTth  hydrochloric  acid  distilled  in  a  water-bath  at  212°  F.,  and  about 
one  si^th  or  one-eighth  of  the  contents  of  the  retort,  collected  m  a  receiver 
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kept  cool  by  water.  The  tests  may  now  be  9,pplied  to  the  distilled  liquid. 
If  the  trial-test  indicate  that  the  quantity  of  poison  is  small,  a  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  or  of  caustic  potash  may  be  placed  in  the  receiver,  to  fix  the 
acid  as  it  is  distilled  over;  Prussian  blue  may  then  be  procured  in  the 
manner  described,  or  the  vapour  may  be  at  once  absorbed  by  yellow 
ammonium  sulphide  in  the  receiver,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  obtain 
sulphocyanate.  Prussic  acid  has  been  found  in  the  stomach  by  distillation^ 
so  late  as  seven  days  after  death,  although  the  odour  could  not  be  perceived 
before  distillation.  In  the  case  of  Montgomery  (Rep.  of  trial  of  Thompson, 
Glasgow  Cir.  Court,  1857,  by  Hugh  Cowan,  pp.  9  and  53),  the  deceased 
died  in  about  fifty  minutes  after  having  taken  two  di-achms  of  prussic  acid 
(equivalent  to  three  and  a  quarter  grains  of  anhydrous  acid).  The  death 
took  place  on  the  13th  Sept. :  the  body^was  buried  on  the  17th,  and  exhumed 
on  the  30th.  The  parts  removed  were  then  put  into  stoppered  bottles,  and 
on  the  5th  Oct.  the  Di-s.  McKinlay  detected  prussic  acid  doubtfully  by  the 
odour,  but  distinctly  by  the  three  tests,  in  the  stomach,  before  distillation, 
as  well  as  in  the  liquid  distilled  from  the  stomach  and  its  contents.  They 
did  not  succeed  in  detecting  its  presence  in  the  tissues.  About  five  weeks 
subsequently  to  this  analysis,  the  viscera,  which  had  been  kept  closely 
secured  in  glass  bottles,  were  examined  byMaclagan.  The  heart,  kidneys, 
and  intestines  gave  no  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  poison,  but  it 
was  detected  by  the  sulphur- test,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  in  one  half 
of  the  spleen,  although  there  was  no  odour  of  the  poison.  When  the 
viscera  containing  the  poison  have  undergone  putrefaction,  no  trace  of  the 
iicid  may  be  found  either  by  its  vapour  or  by  distillation.  In  this  case  it 
may  have  been  converted  into  ammonium  sulphocyanate  by  yellow  ammo- 
nium sulphide  produced  during  putrefaction.  The  sulphocyanate  may 
then  be  dissolved  out  of  the  dried  viscera  or  liquids  by  alcohol,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  redissolved  in  water  and  tested 
by  a  ferric  salt.  In  this  way  the  editor  has  detected  the  poison  in  blood 
kept  for  a  year  after  death  from  prussic  acid.  Much  is  lost  by  reason  of 
the  great  volatility  of  the  acid.  The  author  has  found  the  vapour  to 
traverse  paper  and  wet  and  dry  bladder  in  a  few  minutes.  Hence  all 
viscera  suspected  to  contain  prussic  acid  should  be  preserved  in  well- 
stoppered  glass  bottles. 

In  the  Tissues.— Soon  after  death  the  poison  may  be  easily  detected  in 
the  blood,  secretions,  or  any  of  the  soft  organs,  by  placing  them  in  a  bottle, 
and  collecting  the  vapour  m  the  manner  already  described.  This  wiU  be 
found  to  be  far  more  convenient  and  satisfactory  than  the  process  by  dis- 

lo  f  /v..  ;  ^'f  """'1  *l^irty-two  deaths  in  England  from  prussic 
■acid,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  laurel  leaves. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium,  or  Potassium  Cyanide. 

<prusSi'd/  ^  compound  of  hydrocyanic 

Sal  cvS^r   ^''''''^  ^V?'-  ^^^^^^  P°i«°°-    The  com. 

cSe  Kota^^^^  con  ainmg  also  potassium  cyanate  and  carbonate. 

an'^Svertr  In  1^^^^^  "'f  ^  m  photography  and  in  electro-gilding 

Sy^Z^^ThiV^^^^^^^  potassium^ 
ness  on  the  tonguf followed  bv  producmg  first  a  sense  of  cold- 

in  the  throat.  ItTs  one Tf  2  J^^f,^^"^  constriction,  and  burning  heat 
It  has  destroyed  lifeTn  a  qu  '  W  ^^^^^  *°  chemists, 

to  two  grains^f  vrn::io\TC^,  proTec^T^'al  ^  \T  ''^7  ^--^v'^"^' 

prussic  acid  :-i..^J^:^  CJ^^:^^^^ 
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stiffness  of  the  jaws  and  body.    They  appear  in  a  few  seconds  or  minutes 
and  run  through  their  course  with  groat  rapidity.    An  acid  state  of  the 
stomach,  by  liberating  prussic  acid  from  the  salt,  is  thought  to  hasten  its 
effects. 

Insensibility  is  not  always  an  immediate  symptom.  A  woman,  who  at 
the  time  was  under  medical  treatment,  took  by  mistake  a  teaspoonful  of  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  containing  about  seven  grains  of  the  salt. 
Immediately  after  taking  it  she  complained  of  a  severe  burning  pain  in  the 
stomach,  and  a  feeling  as  if  the  bowels  were  about  to  act.  She  went  to  the 
water-closet,  and  her  strength  left  her.  She  was  removed  to  bed,  and 
speedily  became  unconscious.  It  was  found  impossible  to  introduce  any- 
thing into  the  stomach.  She  died  in  less  than  an  hour.  There  was  no 
convulsion  before  death,  but  a  sudden  convulsive  action  of  the  body  took 
place  after  the  heart  had  ceased  to  beat.  The  appearance  of  the  body  was 
so  natural,  even  on  the  day  following  death,  that  some  of  her  friends  sup- 
posed there  might  still  be  life.  ('  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  Dec.  11, 
1856,  and  'Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  1857,  vol.  19,  p.  498.)  In  1856,  a 
woman  swallowed  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
used  for  photographic  purposes.  The  quantity  taken  amounted  to  five 
grains.  In  two  minutes  she  became  unconscious,  the  whole  of  the  body 
was  slightly  convulsed,  and  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  were  dilated.  She 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  the  pulse  was  small  and  feeble,  and  there  was 
spasmodic  closure  of  the  jaws.  Nevertheless,  as  she  had  lost  some  teeth, 
there  was  sufi&cient  space  for  the  introduction  of  the  tube  of  the  stomach- 
pump,  within  five  minutes  after  she  had  taken  the  poison.  She  died  in 
twenty  minutes.  In  the  Registrar- General's  Report  for  Oct.  3,  1857,  three 
deaths  are  stated  to  have  occurred  from  this  salt,  among  the  families  of 
soldiers :  two  were  cases  of  suicide  and  one  of  accident.  It  appears  that 
they  employed  it  for  cleaning  lace.  The  salt  has  given  rise  to  many 
accidents  among  j)ersons  engaged  in  the  practice  of  this  ai't,  and  in 
photography.  (For  cases  of  its  fatal  action  see  'Med,  Times  and  Gaz.* 
Oct.  12,  1850,  p.  390 ;  Nov.  9,  1850,  p.  482 ;  and  July  12,  1851,  p.  41 ; 
also,  '  Chem.  News,'  April  27,  1861,  p.  260.) 

Appearances. — In  a  case  in  which  an  inspection  of  the  body  was  made 
two  days  after  death,  there  was  no  remarkable  odour : — the  muscles  were 
stiff  and  rigid ;  the  face,  and  fore  part  of  the  body,  pale ;  the  back  part 
livid,  except  those  portions  which  had  sustained  pressure.  The  fingers  and 
toes  were  convulsively  bent  inwards,  the  nails  blue,  the  eyelids  half-closed,  the 
lips  pale,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  filled  with  blueish-red  blood.  On  making 
a  section  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  bloody  points  were  observed.  The 
lungs  were  congested  posteriorly,  and  on  cutting  into  them  a  strong  odour 
of  bitter  almonds  was  perceived.  A  yellowish  mucus  was  found  in  the 
stomach,  which  yielded  on  analysis  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  mucous 
membrane  was  reddened  near  the  intestinal  end.  The  poison  was  not 
detected  in  any  part  of  the  body  except  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines.  (Casper's  '  Wochenscrif t,'  Oct,  4,  1845,  p.  657.)  In  1851,  a 
girl,  set.  18,  was  brought  to  Guy's  Hospital,  Half  an  hour  before  her 
admission,  she  was  seen  to  swallow  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassmm. 
She  vomited  once.  It  is  stated  that  she  was  alive  when  put  into  the  cab, 
but  when  taken  out  at  the  hospital,  seven  minutes  afterwards,  she  was 
completely  insensible,  pulseless  at  the  wrist,  and  to  all  appearance  dead. 
Artificial  respiration  was  at  once  resorted  to,  ammonia  was  applied  to  the 
nostrils  warmth  to  the  limbs,  and  cold  affusion  to  the  spine ;  but  all  to  no 
effect  and  with  the  exception  of  an  alteration  in  the  pupils  observed  during 
the  first  few  minutes  of  her  admission,  she  evinced  no  signs  of  vitality. 
The  body  was  inspected  on  the  followiDg  day.    The  stomach  contained  a 
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large  quantity  of  half- digested  food :  its  mucous  meuabrane  was  of  a  pink 
colour  and  deeply  injected,  especially  in  patches.  Every  other  organ  was 
healthy,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  corrosion  about  the  mouth.  The 
contents  of  the  stomach  were  of  a  pale  straw-colour,  semi-fluid,  and  had  a 
decidedly  bitter  almond  odour.  Prussic  acid  was  detected  in  them.  (See 
also  '  Lancet,'  1863,  II.  p.  447.) 

This  poison  is  generally  fatal.  Two  cases  of  recovery  from  large  doses 
are  however  reported  by  W.  E.  Stevenson  ('Lancet,'  1871,  I.  p.  806). 
In  1862,  a  man  swallowed  the  greater  part  of  a  solution  containing  an 
ounce  of  the  commercial  cyanide,  which  he  had  dissolved  for  the  purpose. 
Taafe  found  the  man  a  few  minutes  afterwards  lying  in  the  street 
insensible,  and  breathing  stertorously ;  and  in  about  ten  minutes  he  applied 
the  stomach-pump,  and  cold  aff asion  freely.  In  two  hours  the  man  vomited, 
and  from  that  time  rapidly  recovered.    This  is  a  rare  instance. 

Commercial  cyanide  of  potassium  has  a  local  chemical  action  upon  the 
skin ;  and  if  this  is  abraded  or  wounded,  it  may  be  absorbed  and  produce 
serious  effects.  Some  accidents  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in  the  practice 
of  photography.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1863,  1,  454.) 

Analysis. — Cyanide  of  potassium  is  usually  seen  in  hard  white  masses. 
It  is  deHquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water :  the  solution,  when  pure,  is 
colourless,  and  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  a  soapy  feel,  and  a  powerful 
odour  of  prussic  acid.  It  is  not  very  soluble  in  pure  and  strong  alcohol.  1. 
It  is  decomposed  by  all  acids,  and  prussic  acid  is  set  free.  2.  The  potassium 
is  precipitated  by  tartaric  acid  and  by  platinic  chloride.  3.  It  gives  a  white 
precipitate  with  silver  nitrate,  which,  when  dried  and  heated,  possesses  all 
the  properties  of  silver  cyanide.  This  precipitate  is  easily  redissolved  by 
a  slight  excess  of  the  solution  of  potassium  cyanide.  4.  If  a  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  potassium  cyanide,  and  after 
agitation  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  Prussian  blue  will  result.  5.  A  single 
grain  of  this  salt  moistened  with  water  in  a  watch-glass,  gives  a  well- 
marked  reaction,  by  its  vapour,  with  the  silver  and  sulphur-tests.  Should 
this  experiment  fail,  a  drop  of  yellow  ammonium  sulphide  may  be  heated 
with  the  cyanide— the  liquid  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  solu- 
tion of  ferric  sulphate  added.  The  red  colour  of  ferric  sulphocyanate  is 
immediately  brought  out. 

Organic  Substances.— The  salt  may  be  obtained  as  a  soluble  fixed  residue 
from  organic  matter  by  drying  and  incinerating  it  in  close  vessels ;  or 
prussic  acid  may  be  at  once  procured  by  distilling  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

Lwow  has  detected  potassium  cyanide  in  the  body  100  days  after 

d^ffh  ^  ;^^r  ^  v^? •'  ^l^l  \        P-  ^^1)'  ^^^^  2^11--         -onths  JtZ 
death.    ('  Viertel]ahrsschrift  f.  Gerichtl.  Med.'  xxxv.  1882,  p.  193.) 

SiLVEE  Cyanide. 

wUwl^-^*^  occurred  from  the  taking  of  this  substance  in  1880.  Not- 
hyiochb^^^^  ansolubility,  it  is  readily  decomposed  by  the  free 

nyorocnionc  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  prussic  acid  being  liberated. 

Essential  Oil  op  Bitter  Almonds 

to  c^onL^&''ol^^^  P^^P°«^  «f  Si-ing  flavoui^  and  odour 

ioirTZ^^nZ^^^^^^  *o        presence  of  prussic 

to  twelve  r)pv  ppnt  All  i  ^"^^^^^^J  of  the  acid,  sometimes  amounting 
onllfZllVth^^^^^^  —  o/  peach  kernels  contain! 

one  deaths  from  this  o  are  reVo JeS  f ^^^^^^  of  rectified  spirit.  Thirty- 
Wales  in  four  years.  reported  to  have  occurred  m  England  and 
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Symptoms. — The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  summary:  lividity  of 
the  face ;  eyes  glassy,  prominent,  fixed  and  staring ;  pupils  dilated  and 
insensible  to  light ;  jaws  spasmodically  closed ;  frothy  mucus  about  the 
mouth ;  in  some  cases  vomiting  of  food ;  coldness  of  the  skin ;  heaving, 
intermittent,  and  sometimes  stertorous  respiration ;  absence  of  the  pulse ; 
head  spasmodically  drawn  backwards,  and  sometimes  the  trunk  also ; 
general  relaxation  of  the  limbs  ;  an  odour  of  bitter  almonds  about  the 
mouth. 

In  one  case,  a  woman  swallowed  about  seventeen  drops  of  the  essential 
oil,  and  she  died  in  half  an  hour.  She  was  seen  by  Bull  in  about  fifteen 
minutes  :  her  face  was  livid,  the  lips  separated,  the  teeth  clenched, 
froth  about  the  mouth,  the  eyes  half-shut  and  glassy,  the  pupils  dilated 
and  fixed,  and  there  were  heavings  of  the  chest  at  intervals ;  there  was 
no  pulse,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  was  scarcely  perceptible.  No  odour 
was  perceived  about  the  body  until  after  the  stomach-pump  had  been  used. 
The  first .  symptoms  observed  in  this  case  were  strong  convulsions,  the 
deceased  throwing  her  arms  about  as  if  in  pain.  A  boy,  eet.  13,  swallowed 
a  quantity  of  the  oil ;  he  was  found  lying  on  the  floor  motionless  and  in- 
sensible ;  the  face  pale,  the  eyes  open  and  fixed,  the  pupils  dilated,  and  he 
was  rolling  about  and  panting  for  breath;  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  was 
imperceptible ;  he  died  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  any  convulsions 
appearing.  A  man,  sdt.  20,  swallowed  about  two  ounces  of  the  oil.  A 
person  present  saw  him  fall  suddenly  while  in  the  act  of  swallowing :  he 
made  a  loud  cry,  gave  one  deep  expiration,  and  died.^ 

In  another  case,  a  woman,  set.  46,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
the  almond  essence  for  flavouring  confectionery,  swallowed  about  half  an 
ounce  (equal  to  thirty  di-ops  of  the  oil).    She  died  in  less  than  half  an 
hour.    When  seen  by  a  medical  man  ten  minutes  after  she  had  taken  the 
poison,  she  was  perfectly  insensible.    The  face  was  pale  but  swollen,  and 
covered  with  perspiration;  the  eyes  stared  fixedly  as  if  in  terror;  the 
pupils  were  dilated.    The  lips  were  partly  closed  and  livid,  and  a  frothy 
mucus  issued  from  the  mouth.    The  lower  jaw  was  firmly  contracted, 
while  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  of  the  limbs,  excepting  those  of  the 
fingers,  were  flaccid.    She  breathed  slowly  and  heavily,  making  about  ten 
respirations  in  a  minute ;  the  pulse  was  from  30  to  40,  and  feeble.  There 
was  an  odour  of  bitter  almonds  in  the  breath.    Some  blood  which  was 
drawn  from  the  arm  was  thick  and  dark,  resembling  choleraic  ^^ood.  In 
spite  of  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump  and  cold  affusion,  the  patient  did  not 
show  any  signs  of  recovery,  but  gradually  sank.    ('  Assoc.  Med  J  our. 
Dec.  13,  1856,  p.  1055.)    In  1853,  a  woman,  set.  39,  swallowed  half  an 
ounce  of  almond  flavour,  containing  half  a  drachm  of  the  essential  oil.  in 
ten  minutes  she  was  perfectly  insensible  and  motionless ;  the  pupils  were 
moderately  dilated  and  insensible  to  light ;  the  mouth  was  partly  open 
the  lips  were  pale,  there  was  no  distortion  or  spasmodic  movement  ot 
the  features ;  the  pulse  was  slightly  tremulous,  and  entirely  ceased  m  a 
few  minutes  ;  the  breathing  was  slightly  stertorous,  and  took  place  at  long 
intervals.    She  continued  in  this  state  for  twenty  minutes  without  any 
convulsive  movements  of  the  body,  when  she  died,  i.e.  half  an  hour  atter 
she  had  taken  the  poison.    In  another  case  two  drachms  destroyed  lite  m 
seventeen  minutes.    ('  Lancet,'  1863,  II.  p.  4!47.)  ... 

Appearances.— In  Bull's  case  (supra),  on  inspection  nine  hours  atter 
death  no  odour  of  the  oil  was  perceptible  in  the  chest,  head,  or  heart, 
nor  in  the  venous  blood  with  which  the  system  was  gorged.  -Llje  lungs 
and  heart  were  healthy.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  were  congested  and 
there  was  a  general  effusion  of  serum  on  the  hemispheres.  Ihe  Iming 
membrlne  of  the  stomach  was  much  congested.    ,0n  opening  it  the 
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bitter-almond  odour  was  quite  perceptible.  ('  Prov.  Med.  Jour.'  Sept  11 
1844,  p.  364.)  In  tbe  case  of  the  boy  (p.  386),  wliicli  proved  fatal  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  on  inspection  there  was  pallor  of  the  face,  with  lividity 
of  the  depending  parts ;  the  lungs  were  congested  ;  the  odour  of  the  poison 
"was  perceptible  only  in  the  abdomen,  and  very  distinctly  in  the  contents  of 
the  stomach.  The  mucous  coat  of  this  organ  was  generally  pale,  but  there 
were  some  patches  of  ecchymosis  scattered  over  it.  The  essential  oil  and 
prussic  acid  were  detected  in  it.  ('Lancet,'  July  12,  1845,  p.  40.)  In  a 
case  which  proved  fatal  in  three  hours,  the  skin  was  partially  livid,  the 
blood  fluid,  and  the  membranes  of  the  brain  as  well  as  the  lungs  were 
gorged.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  had  a  sti-ong  smell  of  the  oil,  and 
the  mucous  coat  towards  the  intestinal  opening  had  a  red  appearance. 
The  other  organs  were  healthy.  The  blood,  with  which  the  venous  system 
is  gorged,  is  generally  liquid  and  of  a  dark  colour. 

Analysis. — The  essential  oil,  which  is  often  called  peach-nut  oil,  is 
colourless  when  pure,  but  it  commonly  has  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  a 
strong  odour  of  bitter  almonds,  by  which  it  may  be  identified.  It  has  a 
hot,  burning  taste,  and  a  feebly  acid  reaction.  It  produces,  when  dropped 
on  paper,  a  greasy  stain  which  does  not  entirely  disappear  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1'043 ;  it  sinks  in  water,  which  dissolves 
about  one-thirtieth  part.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  propor- 
tions. _  When  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  a 
rich  crimson-red  liquid  which,  if  exposed  to  air,  becomes  yellow.  When 
poured  into  cold  water,  the  crimson  colour  is  immediately  destroyed,  and 
a_  yellow  colouring  matter  falls  in  globules.  The  smell  and  taste  of'  this 
oil,  with  the  chemical  tests,  are  sufficient  for  its  identification ;  but  nitro- 
benzol  possesses  similar  odour,  and  has  been  mistaken  for  it.  When  pure 
and  free  from  prussic  acid,  it  'is  rapidly  converted  by  oxidation  into 
crystallized  benzoic  acid.    The  impure  oil  undergoes  this  change  slowly. 

The  vapour  of  prussic  acid  does  not  so  readily  escape  from  this  oil  as 
from  the  watery  solution :  hence  the  vapour- tests  do  not  give  so  quickly 
characteristic  results.  Tests.— 1.  Add  to  one  or  two  drops  of  the  oil  a  like 
quantity  of  yellow  ammonium  sulphide.  Mere  mixture  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture only  produces  sulphocyanate  after  standing  ten  minutes  or  longer- 
but  if  the  liquid  is  warmed  with- alcohol  the  conversion  is  immediate,  and 
the  change  is  indicated  by  the  blood-red  colour  struck  on  addino-  ferric 
sulphate  to  the  liquid.  If  any  unchanged  sulphide  should  give  a  black 
colour,  this  may  be  removed  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  2.  Dissolve  one  or  two  drops  of  the  oil  in  alcohol  and  add 
to  the  mixture  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  potash,  followed  by  a  solution 
ot  ierrous  sulphate  and  hydrochloric  acid.    Prussian  blue  is  formed  on 

Toir^''^     -1  ^""'^  f^^'"^^   '"^^^^^^   sulphuric   or  hydrochloric 

J- he  silver-test  is  inapplicable  to  the  oil  in  its  ordinary  state.  The 

nKe  eLp 'f   u  change  in  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  silver 

?s  antmS^^^^      '"^  \^        'y''  ^^^^^d,  there 

WrcombT.  l^'^-i^l'^^  f  ^bove  men- 

kernels  III  mvp  fT."^-      '  ^•^'^'"'^  ^^^^''^  °f  peach  and  cherry 

Tn  ii^e^  rJv^'l^^^^^    properties  to  the  presence  of  prussic  acid, 
effect^  of  a  hnSr^^r.!  ^^^i^^ed  into  Guy's  Hospital  suffering  from  the 

were  those  of  nri  «i    ^  ^^^'^^     had  eaten.    The  symptoms 

were  those  ot  prussic  acid  poisoning,  from  which  he  recovered. 
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CHAPTER  28. 

NARCOTIC  LIQUIDS  AND  VAPOURS  : — SULPHIDE  OF  CARBON — COAL-NAPHTHA — BENZOL 

 WOOD-NAPHTHA — BICHLORIDE     OP      METHYLENE — AMYLENE — FUSEL-OIL — 

NITROBENZOL — ANILINE — OIL  OF  WORMWOOD — ABSINTHE — NITROGLYCERIN  OE 
GLONOIN. 

Carbon  Bisulphide.    Sulphide  op  Carbon, 

This  liquid  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts  as  a  solvent  for  phosphorus,, 
sulphur,  and  caoutchouc.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  elfects  on  man  as  a 
liquid ;  and  from  its  powerful  and  offensive  odour  it  could  not  be  readily 
administered  with  homicidal  intention.  The  effects  of  its  vapour  have  been 
chiefly  observed  among  workers  who  employ  this  liquid.  It  produces 
headache,  loss  of  appetite,  colicky  pains,  impairment  of  vision  and  hearing ; 
and  causes  general  derangement  of  health,  evidently  by  an  operation  on 
the  nervous  system.  ('  Chem.  News,'  May  2  ,  1868,  p.  216.)  Delpech 
has  described  with  great  elaboration  the  results  caused  by  the  inhalation  of 
the  vapours  of  the  disulphide  in  caoutchouc  factories.  ('  Nouv.  Recherch. 
sur  I'lntoxic.  Spec,  qui  determine  le  Sulf.  de  Charbou,  Paris,'  1860.)  The 
results  rarely  ensue  except  in  close,  ill-ventilated  establishments.  He 
states  that  in  these  chronic  cases  there  is  intense  oppressive  headache, 
extending  from  the  bridge  of  the  nose  to  the  temples,  giddiness,  and  that 
on  going  into  an  uncontaminated  atmosphere  a  feeling  of  intoxication  is. 
experienced.  Sometimes  there  is  a  period  of  excitement ;  but  in  all  cases 
there  is,  at  a  later  stage,  dulness,  apathy,  and  often  partial  paralysis  of 
speech.  Sight  and  hearing  are  affected.'  There  is  great  loss  of  muscular 
power,  and  anaesthesia.  Cramps  and  fibrillary  constrictions  of  various 
muscles  are  rarely  absent.  The  sexual  feeling,  at  first  increased,  is 
eventually  completely  lost.  A  number  of  the  workpeople  suffer  from 
vomiting,  colic,  and  alternate  constipation  and  vomiting.  Platus,  having 
the  odour  of  the  disulphide,  may  be  eructed  and  passed  by  the  rectum ; 
and  the  urine  also  not  infrequently  smells  of  the  jDoison. 

Bernhardt  has  observed  similar  cases.  (Husemann's  '  Jahresber.'  1872, 
P-495.) 

Analysis. — The  odour  and  inflammability  of  this  liquid  are  sufficient  to 
identify  it  even  in  the  smallest  quantity. 

Coal-Naphtha. 

The  light  oily  product  of  the  distillation  of  coal,  a  hydrocarbon  known 
under  the  name  of  coal-naphtha,  has  caused  death  in  one  case,  under 
symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning.  A  boy,  Jet.  12,  swallowed  inadvertently 
about  three  ounces  of  coal-naphtha.  He  soon  appeared  as  if  intoxicated, 
and  ran  about  in  a  wild  delirium.  When  seen  in  a  short  time  by  a  medical 
man,  he  was  insensible,  collapsed,  breathing  stertorously,  and  his  skm  was 
cold  and  clammy.  He  had  already  vomited  part  of  the  liquid,  and  the 
odour  of  the  vomited  matter  at  once  showed  what  he  had  taken.  By  the 
promotion  of  vomiting,  he  was  made  to  eject  altogether  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  naphtha,  and  he  partially  recovered.  In  spite  of  this  reaction,  however, 
in  about  two  hours  he  was  again  in  a  state  of  collapse,  insensible,  pulseless, 
easping  for  breath,  and  frothing  at  the  mouth.  The  eyes  were  fixed  and 
Slassv,  and  the  pupils  contracted.  There  was  complete  loss  of  muscular 
power  and  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  but  no  convulsions.  He  had  lost 
the  power  of  swallowing.  In  spite  of  every  effort  to  save  him,  he  died  in 
less  than  three  hours  after  swallowing  the  liquid.    On  inspection  ot  tlie 
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Taody  four  days  after  death,  a  strong  smell  of  naphtha  was  perceived 
throughout  the  tissues.    The  blood  was  fluid,  there  was  slight  effusion  of 
serum  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.    The  right  side  of  the  heart  contained 
fluid  blood,  the  left  was  empty,  the  lungs  were  not  congested  but  pale. 
The  coats  of  the  stomach  were  not  inflamed  or  materially  changed  in 
appearance.    This  organ  contained  a  pint  of  semi-fluid  matter,  of  whicli 
four  or  five  ounces  were  liquid.    An  ounce  of  a  dark-coloured  liquid  floated 
■on  the  top,  and  was  easily  skimmed  off.    The  liquid  appeared  to  act  in 
this  case  as  a  pure  narcotic.    There  were  no  convulsions.    The  respiration 
■of  the  vapour  of  this  liquid  diluted  with  air  produces  headache,  giddiness, 
severe  pain  in  the  stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  and  general  illness.    ('  Lancet,' 
Aug.  23,  1856,  p.  230.) 

Analysis. — The  peculiar  odour  as  well  as  inflammability  of  the  liquid, 
and  the  fact  that  it  burns  with  a  bright  yellow  smoky  flame,  would  be 
sufficient  to  identify  coal-naphtha.  Its  lightness  and  insolubility  in  water 
would  allow  of  its  being  readily  separated  from  the  aqueous  contents  of 
the  stomach. 

Benzol.  Benzene. 
This  is  a  colourless  volatile  liquid  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  the  distilla- 
tion and  rectification  of  coal-naphtha.    The  breathing  of  its  vapour  pro- 
duces narcotic  effects,  but  with  some  symptoms  indicative  of  a  noxious 
action  on  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  e.g.  noises  in  the  head,  convulsive 
trembling,  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  convulsions,  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 
('Med.  Gaz.'  1848,  vol.  41,  p.  1077.)    But  little  is  known  concerning  the 
action  of  liquid  benzol  on  the  human  subject.    It  is  poisonous  to  the  lower 
animals  and  to  all  parasites;  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  Sonnenkalb 
as  a  remedy  for  destroying  the  trichina  spiralis.    This  writer  also  refers 
to  a  case  in  which  a  quantity  of  liquid  benzene  was  swallowed  by  a  man, 
•and  it  operated  as  a  narcotic.    (' Anilin  und  Anilinfarben,'  Leipzig,  1864, 
p.  13.)    Gull  observed  a  case  of  recovery  from  this  poison.  ^' 

Analysis.— The  odour  and  inflammability  of  the  liquid,  as  well  as  its 
msolubihty  m  water,  are  sufficient  to  identify'  it,  and  to  allow  of  its  separa- 
tion from  organic  liquids. 

Wood-Naphtha.  Wood-Spieit.  Methyl- Alcohol. 
A-  ^^lie  term  Naphtha  is  frequently  applied  to  a  product  of  the  destructive 
distillation  of  wood,  differing  entirely  in  composition  and  properties  from 
the  hydrocarbon  above  described  as  coal-naphtha.  It  is  also  known  under 
the  names  of  methyl  alcohol  and  pyroligneous  ether.  It  differs  from  coal- 
naphtha,  among  other  properties,  in  being  miscible  with,  and  soluble  in, 
■water  m  all  proportions.    In  its  commercial  form  it  is  a  nauseous  liauid  in 

reZ:^tr^^\,'^'''''  one-tenth  paTwith 

Jre  ar?s  aS  1'^  ^  compound  now  largely  employed  as  a  solvent  in 

disa^eeSe  '''f Methylated  Spirit.    It  has  a  hot, 

■onerSe  as  a  n?^^^^^^^^  ^""^^^^^  ^P^^'^*      would  no  doubt 

Zc^e  Zm  ZTl^'r^^  ^«  P^^^rf^l  ^^^d  peculiar,  that 

ofpoo+c, '  *  71-  T    }^,^^nowingly.    The  author  met  with  an  instance 

the  rLpttn'on^'^^^^^^^^  observed  the  effects  produced  by 

annetite  nausea  «Svnn     i  ^^^^^^  headache,  loss  of 

iZl  cL  Z^^^^^^^^  -d.  a  general  feeling  of  illness.  A 

London  in  1864,  and  wafthe  JbTeciTn    ^'^'^  ^''^^'''^-f 
•on  an  inspection  of  the  bodv  tW tl^  f      '"''l''"'*-    ^he  evidence  showed, 
irritated  and  inflamed!      ^'  ^'"^  congested  and  the  stomach 

Analysis.-It  is  a  very  inflammable  liquid,  burning  with  a  pale  blue 
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flame.  _  It  is  Hg-lit  and  volatile,  readily  in  part  separable  from  other  liquids 
by  distillation  below  200°  F.  Its  odour  is  peculiar.  It  mixes  with  watei- 
and  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  Alcohol  containing  one-tenth  part  of  it 
(niethylated  spirit)  is  rendered  so  nauseous  that  it  is  rarely  used  for 
drinking  purposes.  The  editor  has,  nevertheless,  known  it  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Amylene. 

The  vapour  of  this  liquid  was  introduced  by  Snow  as  a  substitute  for 
the  vapour  of  chloroform.  It  produces  a  loss  of  sensibility  without 
causing  complete  coma  or  stupor.  Its  use  has  led  to  at  least  two  deaths, 
and  it  is  not  so  safe  an  agent  as  chloroform  vapour  for  surgical  purposes. 
The  only  appearance  met  with  in  one  fatal  case,  was  an  emphysematous 
state  of  the  lungs,  or  excessive  dilatation  of  the  air-cells  ('  Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.'  April  4  and  18,  1857,  pp.  332,  381)  ;  and  in  the  other,  a  distension 
of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  with  dark  fluid  blood.  There  was  no 
congestion  of  the  brain,  and  no  smell  of  amylene  perceptible  in  the  body. 
('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Aug.  8,  1857,  p.  133.) 

Fusel-Oil,  or  Amtlic  Alcohol.   Amyl  Acetate. 

Fusel-oil  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  Potato-spirit  or  oil  of  grain. 
It  is  of  an  alcoholic  nature,  but  much  less  volatile  than  ordinary  alcohol  and 
ether :  hence  it  is  commonly  a  product  at  the  latter  part  of  the  distillation 
of  spirit  from  fermented  potatoes  and  cereal  grains,  imparting  a  disagree- 
able odour  and  taste  to  the  sj)irit  produced.  Its  vapour  when  respired 
in  a  diluted  state  is  irritating  to  the  lungs ;  it  produces  headache,  nausea, 
and  a  feeling  of  giddiness,  with  a  sense  of  suffocation  and  inability  to  stand 
or  walk.  This  spirit  is  used  in  certain  manufactures,  as  in  the  separation  of 
oils  and  fats,  and  a  question  has  arisen  how  far  the  vapours  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  health  of  workmen.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vapour 
is  noxious  when  breathed,  and  that  the  work  could  not  be  carried  on  with 
safety  unless  there  were  free  and  perfect  ventilation. 

Furst  found  that  two  drachms  of  the  liquid  injected  into  the  stomach 
of  a  rabbit  caused  great  restlessness  and  loss  of  muscular  power ;  but  the' 
animal  soon  recovered.  A  similar  quantity  killed  another  rabbit  in  about 
two  hours :  the  principal  symptoms  were  great  depression  and  difficulty 
of  breathing.  On  inspection  of  the  body,  there  was  extravasation  of  dark 
brown  blood  at  the  gullet  end  of  the  stomach,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
presented  brownish-red  points.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  small  intestines  was  reddened  and  covered  with  mucus :  the  kidneys 
were  healthy  and  bloodless,  and  the  lungs  somewhat  redder  than  natural. 
Three  drachms  killed  a  rabbit  within  an  hour.  Half  an  ounce  caused  death 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  one  ounce  in  four  minutes.  Fusel-oil,  as  a 
liquid,  appears  to  have  at  first  a  stimulating  and  afterwards  a  depressing 
action.  In  small  quantities  it  produces  intoxication.  ('Lend.  Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  35,  p.  430.)  This  liquid  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  after  a  time 
may  be  detected  by  its  pecuHar  odour  in  the  breath.  Its  toxicological  effects 
are  more  powerful  in  the  state  of  vapour  than  when  it  is  taken  as  a  liquid 
into  the  stomach. 

Analysis.-~¥xisel-oil  is  a  volatile  liquid  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  lighter 
than  water  and  only  sparingly  soluble  in  it.  It  is  dissolved  by  alcohol  and 
ether  in  all  proportions,  but  not  readily  by  chloroform.  Water  separates 
it  from  its  ethereal  solution.  It  has  a  hot  burning  taste  and  an  offensive 
spirituous  odour,  which  is  very  persistent  and  peculiar :  by  this  it  may  be 
distinguished  from  other  alcoholic  liquids.  It  is  inflammable,  and  burns 
with  a  pale  blueish  flame.    Like  alcohol,  ether,  and  wood-spirit,  it  decern- 
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poses  cliromic  acid,  producing  green  chromic  oxide.  In  organic  mixtures 
ether  might  be  used  for  its  separation.  By  distilling  one  part  of  fusel-oil 
with  two  parts  of  potassium  acetate  and  one  part  of  oil  of  vitriol,  an  ethereal 
liquid,  amyl  acetate,  is  produced  which,  is  used  in  confectionery  under  the 
name  of  Essence  of  Jargonelle  Pear,  A  child  on  two  occasions  became 
partially  comatose  and  had  livid  lips  and  a  feeble  pulse,  after  eating  some 
confectionery  which  it  was  calculated  contained  about  one  drop  of  this 
essence.  Hence  its  use  is  not  wittout  danger.  ('  Pbarm.  Jour.'  Nov.  1851, 
p.  214) 

Nitrobenzene  oe  Niteobenzol. 

This  liquid,  wh.ich  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  essential  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  in  perfumery  and  confectionery,  is  a  narcotic  poison.    It  is 
extensively  used  in  tbe  preparation  of  aniline  colours,  and  has  often  proved 
fatal.    In  the  second  edition  of  the  author's  work  on  Poisons  some  experi- 
ments were  quoted  from  the  Lancet  (Jan.  10,  1857,  p.  46),  sbowing  that 
one  drachm  of  nitrobenzol  killed  a  rabbit  almost  instantaneously  ;  and  half 
a  drachm  mixed  with  two  drachms  of  water  rendered  a  cat  insensible  for 
several  minutes,  a  slimy  mucus  flowing  frorn  its  mouth  for  several  tours 
afterwards.    The  animal  refused  all  food,  and  died  in  twenty-four  hours. 
('  On  Poisons,'  1859,  p.  701.)    In  1859,  Casper  published  an  account  of 
this  liquid  under  the  name  of  'A  new  Poison'  ('  Vierteljahrsscbr.'  B.  16, 
p.  1).  Its  effects  on  a  rabbit  and  a  dog  are  here  described.  Two  dracbms  of 
it  were  given  to  a  rabbit  without  any  symptoms  being  produced;  two  drachms 
were  then  given  to  the  anmal  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  until  the  animal  had  taken  one  ounce.  In  a  minute  and  a  half  after  the 
last  dose,  the  animal  fell  suddenly  on  its  left  side.  The  pupils  were  dilated, 
while  the  limbs  and  tail  were  strongly  convulsed.    The  animal  died  in  a 
minute.    The  dose  was  probably  unnecessarily  large,  but  the  result  shows 
that  nitrobenzol  in  a  large  dose  may  destroy  life  rapidly.    On  opening  the 
body,  the  powerful  odour  of  the  liquid  was  everywhere  perceptible,  even  in 
the  blood.    This  odour  remained  strongly  in  the  body  when  it  was  again 
examined  fourteen  days  after  death.    About  five  fluid  drachms  given  to  a 
middle-sized  dog  produced  no  remarkable  symptoms.    After  some  hours 
the  animal  was  observed  to  be  dull  and  languid :  in  twelve  hours  there 
was  profound  coma,  with  slow  respiration  and  coldness  of  the  skin ;  but 
there  were  no  convulsions.    The  animal  was  then  killed.    All  the  solids 
and  liquids  of  the  body,  including  the  blood,  had  a  strong  odour  of  the 
poison ;  and  some  drops  of  the  oily  liquid  were  separated  from  the  contents 
ot  the  stomach.    The  fluid  on  which  it  floated  had  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction.    The  blood  retained  the  odour  for  several  days. 

Symptoms  and  ^p^earawces.— The  following  cases  are  of  interest :  they 
tend  to  show  that  the  vapour  is  much  more  potent  than  the  Hquid.  Mchol- 

Zl  i  Tv'  ^-f"'  ^'  ^^^^'  referring  to  a  fatal  case  of  poison- 

mg  by  the  liquid,  states  that  he  has  known  several  instances  in  which  the 

S?d  frnt        /      1^?  ^^'^  ^  "^^^  «°^P     t^ki^g  ^  ^arnx  bath 

r  limraft:^^^^^  ^n     1  "^^7" 'r'^' 

nPPn7n.o,q  ir.  ^I'  ^  poisoiiing  by  this  compound 

TbSer  a]  ^^^^^^^  resembled  those  of  essential  oil 

JomlVl7(^t'J^  ^    r ^^'^  ^^PP°^^<1  been  taken.  A 

TnTn^-c^tin^'+W  .  ^  '^^'^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^'^'^  ^^v  flavouring  pastry, 
?ml?rwl  V'f'^  ^''^  ^^^^^  to^g^e  and  lips,  spat  it  out 

^Th«v.  /w;if     1  ^^^^  ^'^^er-    She  thought  she  could 

Itllprin n^l'l  ^  ^^°P'  replacing  the  bottle  she 

spilled  about  a  tablespoonful  on  the  table  and  did  not  immediately  wipe  it 
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up.  The  vapour  strongly  impregnated  the  small  room  in  which  she  was, 
and  produced  a  feeling  of  sickness  in  another  servant.  The  burning  taste 
in  the  mouth  was  immediately  followed  by  a  sensation  of  numbness  and 
tingling  in  the  tongue  and  lips,  and  a  stiunge  feeling  for  the  next  hour. 
The  woman  became  worse,  and  Fotherby  saw  her  in  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters  after  the  occurrence.  Her  aspect  was  then  quite  typical  of  prussic 
acid  poisoning  : — the  eyes  were  bright  and  glassy,  the  features  pale  and 
ghastly,  the  lips  and  nails  purple,  as  if  stained  by  blackberries  ;  the  skin  was 
clammy  and  the  pulse  feeble.  Her  mind  was  then  clear,  and  she  described 
how  the  accident  had  occurred  and  what  her  sensations  were.  She  was 
able  to  swallow  a  mustard  emetic,  after  which  she  became  rapidly  worse, 
lost  her  consciousness,  the  teeth  became  set,  the  hands  clenched  and  blue, 
the  muscles  rigid  and  convulsed.  She  vomited  freely  a  pale  fluid  matter, 
which  had  the  odour  of  nitrobenzol.  The  stomach-pump  was  used,  but 
the  fluid  washed  out  of  the  organ  had  hardly  any  odour.  The  breathing 
became  much  reduced,  and  the  pulse  could  scarcely  be  felt.  In  about 
eleven  hours  there  was  reaction,  consciousness  returned,  and  she  was  able 
to  swallow.  At  the  end  of  seventeen  hours  she  was  much  better ;  but  she 
then  complained  of  distorted  vision,  with  flashes  of  light  and  strange  colours 
before  her  eyes.  For  some  weeks  she  continued  weak.  It  was  at  first  sup- 
posed the  woman  had  swallowed  a  larger  quantity  of  the  liquid  than  she 
had  imagined  ;  but  it  is  obvious,  from  the  entire  absence  of  the  odour  in 
the  fluid  drawn  off  by  the  stomach-pump,  within  about  two  hours,  that 
but  little  could  have  passed  into  the  stomach.  There  is  no  doubt,  from  what 
has  been  observed  in  other  cases,  that  these  severe  symptoms  were  chiefly 
due  to  the  breathing  of  the  vapour  in  a  concentrated  form.  A  fellow- 
servant  who  was  in  the  room  at  the  time  the  nitrobenzol  was  spilled,  also 
suffered  from  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour.  The  liquid  was  found  to  be 
nitrobenzol  unmixed  with  essential  oil  of  almonds. 

A  clerk  in  some  chemical  works  took  a  few  drops  (supposed  to  have 
been  fifteen)  of  nitrobenzol.  Immediately  afterwards  he  felt  unwell  and 
became  insensible.  Stimulants  restored  consciousness,  but  there  was  a 
relapse,  and  he  died  the  next  day.  ('  Pharm.  Jour.'  Dec.  1862,  p.  283.) 
A  boy,  set.  17,  while  drawing  off  some  nitrobenzol  by  a  siphon,  swallowed 
a  portion  of  the  liquid.  There  were  no  immediate  symptoms,  but  he 
soon  felt  sleepy,  and  when  at  dinner  ate  but  little,  and  said  he  felt  as  if  he 
were  drunk.  This  was  between  two  and  three  hours  after  he  had  swal- 
lowed the  liquid.  He  fell  into  a  stupor  which  became  deeper  and  deeper 
until  death  took  place,  without  vomiting  or  convulsions,  twelve  hours 
after  the  ingestion  of  the  poison.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1862, 1,  p.  239.) 
The  following  cases  occurred  at  Maidstone,  in  1865.  A  boy,  set.  13, 
applied  a  bottle  containing  nitrobenzol  to  his  lips.  No  symptoms  followed 
at  the  time,  and  the  boy  ate  his  dinner  as  usual.  Some  hours  elapsed, 
when  he  suddenly  became  insensible.  He  was  almost  pulseless,  and  his 
jaws  were  spasmodically  closed:  the  skin  of  the  face  was  purple,  and 
the  lips  were  livid.  He  died  in  about  four  hours  after  the  seizui'e,  and 
twelve  hours  after  taking  the  poison.  Some  small  quantity  was  most 
probably  swallowed,  as  the  contents  of  the  stomach  had  a  strong  smell  of 
the  liquid.  A  cook  in  the  same  family  also  applied  the  bottle  to  her  lips. 
It  tasted  bitter.  She  had  her  dinner  as  usual,  but  an  hour  after  tasting 
the  nitrobenzol  she  was  seized  wth  vomiting  and  felt  very  ill — her  lips 
were  black,  and  her  face  was  purple  and  white.  The  woman  recovered. 
The  poison  had  been  wrongly  labelled  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  For  several 
cases  of  poisoning  by  this  liquid  see  Husemann's  '  Jahresber.'  1872,  p.  531 ; 
and  a  paper  by  Schenk,  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1866,  vol.  1,  p  32. 

In  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1863,  Letheby 
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described  two  cases  wliicli  fell  under  his  observation.    In  one  a  man,  set. 
43,  spilled  a  quantity  of  nitrobenzol  over  his  clothes,  and  went  about 
several  hours  ^breathing  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  the  vapour.  The 
effects  "were  nearly  the  same  in  both  cases  ;  although  in  one  the  poison  was 
inhaled  in  vapour,  and  in  the  other  it  was  swallowed  as  a  liquid.  For 
some  time  there  was  no  feeling  of  drowsiness  in  the  man  ;  gradually,  how- 
ever, his  face  became  flushed,  his  expression  stupid,  and  his  gait  unsteady ; 
he  had  the  appearance  of  a  person  veho  had  been  drinking.    The  stupor 
gradually  increased,  until  it  passed  into  profound  coma,  and  in  this  state 
he  died.    The  progress  of  each  of  the  fatal  cases  was  much  tJie  same  as 
that  of  slow  intoxication,  excepting  that  the  mind  was  perfectly  clear, 
until  the  coming  on  of  the  fatal  coma.    This  was  sudden,  like  a  fit  of 
apoplexy ;  and  from  that  moment  there  "was  no  return  of  consciousness  or 
bodily  power :  the  sufferer  lay  as  if  in  a  deep  sleep,  and  died  without  a 
struggle.    The  duration  of  each  case  was  nearly  the  same.    About  four 
hours  elapsed  from  the  time  of  taking  or  inhaling  the  poison  to  the  setting- 
in  of  the  coma,  and  this  lasted  five  hours.    The  apjpeara^ices  after  death 
were— flushed  face  and  livid  lips:  the  superficial  vessels  of  the  body, 
especially  about  the  throat  and  arms,  were  gorged  with  blood,  which  was 
everywhere  black  and  fluid.    The  dependent  parts  were  turgid,  the  lungs 
somewhat  congested ;  the  cavities  of  the  heart  were  full  of  blood ;  the 
liver  was  of  a  purple  colour,  and  the  gall-bladder  distended  with  bile; 
the  brain  and  its  membranes  were  congested,  and  in  the  case  of  the  man 
there  was  much^  bloody  serosity  in  the  ventricles.    Nitrobenzol,  as  well  as 
aniline,  into  which  it  appears  to  be  partially  converted  in  the  body,  was 
detected  in  the  brain  and  stomach.    ('  Proc.  Royal  Soc.  1863,'  p.  550.)  It 
IS  not  stated  what  the  result  of  the  analysis,  if  any,  was  in  reference  to  the 
case  of  death  from  the  vapour,  in  which  the  poison  was  absorbed  through 
the  lungs.    In  performing  some  experiments  on  animals,  Letheby  found 
that  the  local  action  on  the  stomach  was  slight;  there  was  rarely  any 
vomiting,  and  there  was  either  rapid  coma,  or  a  slow  setting-in  of  paralysis 
and  coma,  after  a  long  period  of  inaction.    There  was  a  complete  loss  of 
voluntary  power,  a  spasmodic  fixing  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  with 
violent  struggles,  a  look  of  distress,  and  occasionally  a  kind  of  epileptic 
fit     The  pupds  were  widely  dilated,  the  action  of  the  heart  was  irregular, 
and  the  breathing  difficult.    The  time  of  death  in  the  more  rapid  cases 
varied  from  twenty-five  minutes  to  twelve  hours  after  the  administration 
ot  the  poison.    In  other  experiments,  in  which  smaller  doses  were  given, 
the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  administration  of  the  poison  and  the 
commg-on  of  the  first  symptoms  (an  epileptic  fit)  varied  from  nineteen 
to  seventy-two  hours ;  in  most  cases  it  was  about  two  days,  and  the  time 
or  aeath  was  from  four  to  nine  days.    The  appearances  were  similar  to 
ZLZ  ,1     J  ^^escribed.    When  death  had  taken  place  within  twenty-four 
brZ'«.^%''  nitrobenzol  was  clearly  perceptible  in  the  stomach, 

wpTC.V  ^^.l'  ^""^  ^'''^'''^  (from  the  chemical  conversion  of  nitrobenzol) 
entire?v  di««^        ^^f"''  f^*^^  ^^^^s  the  odour  had  often 

Ind  uL7  TJ'r^    '  °^  ^^^1^^^  detected  in  the  brain 

tal  oTtL^i?'^'*''^""  l^^er.     Occasionally  no 

the  poison     '^^'^^^"^        fo^nd,  although  death  had  taken  place  from 

perltnroZr'h^^^^^^^^^^  -  powerful.and 

■it  m'tlipr  i-n  V^,  c  r.  ,  render  it  difiicult  for  a  person  to  administer 
p;ot c  oi^f pr'S^^^  - -P°^^'  nnknowingl/to  another;  in  the 

and  in  the  raSy  fatal  effect,  uncertain  interval  after  the  stupor; 
T.nwo..f,.n..ooo  •  •  ettects  when  coma  has  followed.  It  operates 
powerfully  as  a  poison  m  vapour  as  well  as  in  a  liquid  state  ;  in  the  human 
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subject  the  symptoms  resembling  those  of  the  first  stage  o£  narcotie 
poisonmg.  The  rapidly-fatal  cases  only  would  be  likely  to  be  mistaken 
for  apoplexy,  but  in  these  the  poison  would  be  detected  by  its  odour. 

In  1876,  a  man,  D3t.  21,  was  prescribed  three-minim  doses  of  '  benzol 
rect.'  three  times  a  day.  By  mistake,  the  dispenser  read  the  prescription 
as  ordering  '  benzol  nit.,'  and  gave  nitrobenzol.  The  first  day  he  took  these 
doses  the  patient  was  observed  to  look  a  little  pale  and  weak,  but  he  w^as  not 
conscious  of  feeling  ill  till  after  taking  the  seventh  dose  at  9  a.m.  next  day. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  nitrobenzol  now  taken  was  ascertained  to  be 
23  minims.  At  2  p.m.,  five  hours  after  taking  this  final  dose,  after  walk- 
ing not  more  than  forty  yards  in  the  street  from  his  office,  he  fell  down. 
He  was  just  able  to  give  his  address,  and  then  became  insensible.  At 
3.15  P.M.  when  seen  by  Gross  he  was  cold,  and  the  surface  of  the  body 
was  blueish-purple.  There  was  no  pulse,  but  by  the  stethoscope  the  heart 
could  just  be.  heard  faintly  beating.  The  lower  jaw  was  rigidly  closed  ; 
but  the  limbs  were  flaccid  and  dropped  powerless  when  raised  ;  the  pupils 
were  widely  dilated.  No  breathing  could  be  perceived  for  twenty  minutes 
after  this.  He  was  treated  as  for  prussic  acid  poisoning,  it  being  thought 
that  the  poison  was  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  At  7  p.m.  he  became  conscious, 
and  complained  of  headache.  At  9  p.m.  the  skin  was  still  blue.  Next 
day  he  was  fairly  convalescent.  From  the  urine  collected  on  the  morning 
following  the  accident,  the  editor  extracted  a  substance  having  the  odour 
of  nitrobenzol. 

Analysis. — Niti'obenzol,  or  '  Essence  of  Mii-bane,'  is  a  pale  lemon- 
coloured  liquid,  of  a  sti-ong  odour  resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds. 
It  ha^  a  pungent  hot  disagreeable  taste.  It  gives  to  confectionery  the 
smell,  but  not  the  pleasant  taste,  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It  gives  a 
greasy  stain  to  paper,  leaving  a  yellow  mark  when  the  stain  disappears^ 
It  sinks  in  water,  and  is  partly  dissolved,  giving  to  it  a  yellowish  colour. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform ;  but  when  these  are 
agitated  with  water,  it  is  in  great  part  separated  from  its  ethereal  and 
chloroformic  solutions.  It  has  no  basic  qualities ;  its  aqueous  solution  is 
not  precipitated  either  by  tannic  acid  or  the  chloriodide  of  mercury  and 
potassium.  It  is  highly  combustible,  burning  with  a  yellow  smoky  flame. 
It  yields  no  Prussian  blue  when  mixed  with  ferrous  sulphate,  alcohol, 
potash,  and  subsequently  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  its  vapour  produces  no 
silver  cyanide  with  a  solution  of  the  nitrate.  It  is  distinguished  from 
all  other  liquids,  except  the  essential  oil  of  almonds,  by  its  odour,  and 
from  this  oil  by  the  following  test.  Pour  a  few  drops  of  each  on  a  plate 
and  add  a  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  oil  of  almonds  acquires 
a  rich  crimson  colour  with  a  yellow  border,  the  nitrobenzol  produces  no 
colour.  With  a  crystal  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid, 
it  yield  a  violet  colouration.  In  order  to  separate  it  from  organic  liquids, 
they  may  be  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  submitted  to  distillation 
in  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  which  is  described  at  page  270,  fig.  18.  If 
any  of  it  exists  in  a  free  state,  its  odour  will  be  siifficient  for  detecting  its 
presence.  It  is  converted  into  aniline  by  acting  upon  it  with  acetic  acid 
and  iron  filings.  There  is  no  probability  that  this  liquid  will  be  successfully 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  murder  without  the  certainty  of  detection. 

Aniline. 

This  is  a  narcotic  liquid  resembling  nitrobenzol  in  its  toxic  effects- 
Schuchardt  found  that  a  small  rabbit  was  killed  by  sixty  drops  in  six 
hours  and  a  quarter,  and  a  large  rabbit  by  one  hundred  drops  in  foui- 
hours.  There  was  loss  of  sensibility  with  loss  of  heat,  and  violent 
clonic  and  tonic  convulsions  ensued  which  continued  until  death.  From 
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experiments  performed,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  an  active  poison  as  a 
liquid,  and  it  seems  to  affect  the  spinal  marrow  more  than  the  bi^ain.  It 
has  also  a  local  irritant  action.  Turnbull  gave  half  a  drachm  of  the 
sulphate  to  a  dog.  In  two  hours  and  a  half  the  animal  vomited,  and  an 
hour  later  it  was  purged.  It  became  dull,  weak,  and  tremulous  ;  the  pulse 
was  rapid,  and  the  breathing  laboured.  The  feet  were  cold,  the  hind  legs 
paralyzed,  and  the  tongue  was  of  a  blue  colour.  In  five  hours  the 
symptoms  abated,  and  the  next  day  the  animal  had  recovered.  ('  Lancet,* 
Nov.  16,  1861.) 

Letheby  found  that  aniline  given  to  dogs  and  cats  in  doses  of  from 
twenty  to  sixty  drops,  caused  a  rapid  loss  of  voluntary  power.  The  animal 
stag-gered  and  fell  upon  its  side  powerless,  the  head  was  drawn  back,  the 
pupils  were  dilated,  the  breathing  was  difficult,  and  the  action  of  the  heart> 
tumultuous ;  there  were  slight  twitchings  or  spasms  of  the  muscles,  and 
the  animal  quickly  passed  into  a  state  of  coma,  from  which  it  did  not 
recover,  death  taking  place  in  from  half  an  hour  to  thirty-two  hours.  On 
inspection,  the  brain  and  its  membranes  were  congested,  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  were  nearly  full  of  blood,  and  the  lungs  but  slightly  congested.  The 
blood  all  over  the  body  was  black  and  coagulated.  The  poison  was  easily 
discovered  in  the  brain,  the  stomach,  and  the  liver,  although  it  was  found 
that,  as  nitrobenzol  is  changed  into  aniline,  so  in  some  cases  aniline  and 
its  salts  are  converted  into  mauve  or  magenta  pigment.  This  arises  from 
the  oxidation  of  the  salts,  and  it  has  been  especially  observed  on  the  surface 
of  the  body.  ('  Proc.  Roy.  Soc'  1863,  p.  556.)  Aniline  is  a  liquid  of 
nauseous  odour  and  taste,  and  could  hardly  be  taken  or  administered  with- 
out the  consciousness  of  the  person  taking  it.  The  salts  appear  to  have 
very  little  action.  They  have  been  used  medicinally  in  large  doses  without 
producing  any  unusual  effects.  In  one  case,  406  grains  of  the  aniline 
sulphate  were  given  to  a  patient,  in  the  coui-se  of  a  few  days,  without 
any  symptoms  of  poisoning.  (Letheby,  loc.  cit.  See  also  '  Med.  Times  and 
braz.  1862,  1,  p.  239.)  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  combination  with  an 
acid  to  form  a  perfectly  soluble  salt  can  render  aniline  inert,  as  this  would 
be  contrary  to  experience  in  reference  to  other  bases,  e.g.  nicotine  and  conia. 

There  are  facts  which  show  that  the  vapour  of  aniline,  even  when  much 
diluted,  exerts  a  noxious  effect  on  man.  A  workman  accidentally  broke  a 
carboy  containing  a  large  quantity  of  this  liquid  ;  the  aniline  fell  over  him, 
but  none  entered  his  mouth.  In  his  anxiety  to  wipe  up  the  aniline,  he 
respu^ed  the;^pour  for  some  time,  felt  giddy,  and  complained  of  his  head 
ana  chest    When  seen,  some  hours  after  the  accident,  his  face  and  body 

Kl?-,?- 1  ^  ^7  ^'P^'  ^"^"^^^  tongue,  and  eyes  of  a  corpse-like 

flp«+i,   ■  ^i-eathing  was  gasping,  and  he  appeared  at  the  point  of 

accoLnf  V  7r  ''''  ^°?y^lsio^;       was  sensible,  and  able  to  give  an 

Wt^L+\  His  pulse  was  small  and  irregular.    Under  active 

a^tT^'86^lT5830^'^  '''''  ^'^'^ 

con^tLT  ^''^^  Hospital  in  a  semicomatose 

T:t^^ou^r^r^Z^^  -^.1-^  t^  l^ad  breathed  the  vapour; 
suddenlv  ™i  Pam  or  discomfort  at  the  time,  he  was 

hoSalYe  insensibility.    When  brought  to  the 

a\7sult  ^of  the  ^od;7eS\t'd  t^  {  ^^'-^^^ 

TiprcpT)+iblP  1    ^'  P^lse  was  slow  and  almost  im- 

giddiness.  Hi.  face  C^^^^^^  t e'TdZl- P--- >^-d  and 
of  his  mouth,  a.,  well  as  his  na  ls  had  „'  7^^^  lips,  the  hnmg  membrane 
flaxr       r,<,-nor,+  -^         I  ^aa  a  similar  purple  tint.    On  the  next 

day  the  narcotic  symptoms  had  passed  away,  but  hJ  was  remarkably  blue. 
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and  looked  like  a  patient  in  the  last  stage  of  Asiatic  cliolera.  ('Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  1862,  1,  p.  239.)  These  cases  appear  to  show  that  aniline 
vapour  is  less  poisonous  than  that  of  nitrobenzo],  and  that  the  symptoms 
follow  more  rapidly  on  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour.  Kreuser  has  noticed 
among  the  workers  in  aniline  that  they  have  suffered  from  intense 
hronchitis,  with  a'violent  dry  spasmodic  cough,  accompanied  by  ulcerations 
on  the  scrotum  and  extremities.  The  parts  were  swollen  and  painful,  and 
covered  with  thick  black  crusts.  This  was  obviously  from  want  of  cleanli- 
ness. ('  Ed.  Month.  Jour.'  Aug.  1864,  p.  172.)  For  a  full  account  of  the 
effects  of  aniline  on  animals,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  pamphlet  by  Son- 
nenkalb,  '  Anilin  und  Anilinfarben,'  Leipzig,  1864,  p.  20.  The  injurious 
effects  to  public  health  likely  to  arise  fi'om  the  employment  of  aniline 
colours  in  confectionery  and  cosmetics,  are  also  fully  described  in  this 
essay.  Some  of  the  aniline  dyes  by  contact  with  the  skin  have  produced 
much  irritation  and  sometimes  an  eczemat.  This  subject  has  attracted 
much  attention  in  Germany.  (See  Eulenberg's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1871, 
2,  325.)  Many  mineral  substances  of  an  irritant  nature  are  used  in  the 
preparation  of  these  dyes,  and  the  articles  are  not  always  freed  from  them 
by  washing.    It  is  now  proved  that  the  pure  dyes  are  not  poisonous. 

Analysis. — Commercial  aniline  is  an  oily  liquid  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour,  with  a  peculiar  tarry  odour.  It  produces  a  volatile  greasy  stain  on 
paper.  It  is  volatile  and  combustible,  burning  with  a  thick  smoky  flame. 
It  falls  to  the  bottom  of  water,  and  does  not  readily  dissolve  in  it.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  only  sparingly  in  chloroform  :  in  the 
latter  property  it  differs  fron  nitrobenzol.  Sulphuric  acid  combines  with 
it  to  produce  a  white  sulphate,  soluble  in  water.  A  solution  of  bleaching 
powder  added  to  the  acid  watery  liquid  produces  a  blue  colour  passing 
into  various  shades  of  purple  and  brown. 

The  solution  of  aniline  sulphate  is  not  precipitated  either  by  tannic 
acid  or  by  chloriodide  of  mercury  and  potassium ;  but  aniline  itself,  in  the 
small  quantity  in  which  it  is  dissolved  by  water,  yields,  like  the  alkalies,  a 
yellow  precipitate  with  arsenio-nitrate  of  silver.  It  also  reduces  com- 
pletely a  solution  of  auric  chloride — precipitating  metallic  gold.  When 
pure  aniline  is  heated  with  powdered  corrosive  sublimate,  it  produces  a 
rich  crimson  dye.  When  present  in  organic  liquids,  aniline  may  be 
separated  by  digesting  the  concentrated  liquid  in  alcohol,  mixed  with  a 
little  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The  alcoholic  extract,  distilled  at  a  high 
temperature  with  a  solution  of  potash,  yields  aniline.  This  may  be  tested 
by  the  methods  above  described. 

Oil  of  Wormwood.  Absinthe. 
The  following  is  the  report  of  a  case  of  poisoning  by  this  oil._  A  drug- 
gist's shopman  was  found  early  one  morning  by  his  master,  lying  on  the 
floor  of  the  shop,  perfectly  insensible,  convulsed,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth. 
He  was  in  a  short  time  no  longer  violently  convulsed,  but  was  still 
insensible;  the  jaws  were  clenched,  and  the  pupils  dilated.  The  pulse 
was  weak,  compressible,  and  slow.  From  time  to  time  he  uttered  incoherent 
expressions,  and  attempted  to  vomit.  Repeated  doses  of  stimulants — sal 
volatile  and  water,  lime  water,  and  an  emetic  of  mustard  and  zinc  sulphate 
were  administered.  Free  vomiting  ensued,  and  consciousness  partially 
returned.  Artificial  warmth  was  applied  to  the  limbs,  and  brandy  given  at 
intervals',  with  draughts  of  milk  and  lime  water.  He  gradually  recovered. 
The  matters  vomited  smelt  strongly  of  oil  of  wormwood,  and  the  nature  of 
the  poison  was  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  discovery  of  the  bottle,  Avith 
marks  on  its  mouth  of  the  oil  having  been  recently  poured  out.  iHe 
druggist  stated  that  at  least  half  an  ounce  had  been  taken.    From  the  per- 
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sistent  smell  of  the  oil  in  the  ejected  matters,  after  reiDeated  vomiting,  it  is 
probable  that  this  was  even  less  than  the  real  quantity.  The  man  on 
recovering,  had  totally  forgotten  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
case,  and  persisted  in  stating  that  he  knew  no  reason  why  he  should  have 
taken  it.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  he  imagined  himself  suffering  from 
worms,  and  sought  relief  in  an  unusual  dose  of  this  oil.  (See  '  Ann.  d'Hve- ' 
1863,  1,  p.  227.) 

^  A  liqueur  called  Absinthe  owes  its  properties  to  the  presence  of 
this  oil,  with  a  large  proportion  of  alcohol.  It  has  been  much  used  in 
France,  and  its  effects  when  taken  in  excess  are  those  of  a  narcotic  poison. 
According  to  Legrand  it  causes  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs, 
intense  thirst,  restlessness,  giddiness,  tingling  in  the  ears,  and  illusions  of 
sight  and  hearing.  These  symptoms  are  followed  by  tremblings  in  the 
arms,  hands,  and  legs,  numbness  in  the  limbs,  loss  of  muscular  power, 
delirium,  loss  of  intellect,  general  paralysis,  and  death. 

Magnan,  who  had  under  his  observation  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients 
more  or  less  injured  in  health  by  the  abuse  of  this  intoxicating  liquid,  and 
who  has  besides  performed  numerous  experiments  on  animals,  states  that 
epileptic  convulsions  are  generally  observed  in  these  cases.  Delirium 
tremens  is  the  ordinary  result  of  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  but  the  epileptic 
attacks  are  specially  referable  to  the  absiuthe.  Magnan  describes  it  as 
absinthe  epilepsy.'  (Husemann's  '  Jahresbericht,'  1872,  p.  499,  and  Bou- 
chardat's  '  Ann.  de  Therap.'  1872,  p.  66.) 

Anahjsis.—Ahsiuthe  has  a  greenish  colour,  an  aromatic  odour  like  that 
ot  aniseed  and  a  hot  pungent  bitter  taste.  It  acquires  a  milky  appearance 
on  t;he  addition  of  water,  owing  to  the  separation  of  essential  oil  fi^om  the 
alcohol.  It  IS  a  strong  alcoholic  mixture  of  oil  of  aniseed,  oil  of  wormwood 
(of  which  it  contains  0-02  to  0-04  per  cent.)  and  other  aromatic  substances. 

l^ITROQLTCERIN  (GlONOIn), 

^^Vl-^  7^^^'  PO^e^^'^lly  explosive  liquid,  well  known  to  chemists 
as  a  substitution-compound  of  the  innoxious  liquid  glycerin,  obtainS  in 

tllZZ''l:^"T'^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  in  mLTng  under 

the  name  of  blasting  oil.'    It  has  a  sweet  aromatic  pungent  taste  Field 

of  'Zf:::  Te^''ZZT:r^''''''f  ^as  found  that  one  or  two  minims 

over  the  whole  head    trT^^  ^""""^r''  ^^^^^^  P^^^^^^o^ 

so  marke  ATof         '  -u  i  ^  Pulsation  soon  affects  the  entire  body  and  is 

mi^uts  thet    ^  P?^'^^  ^^^^  becomes  visibly  jerked  ^  In  five 

deprtsU'^Nirg'^^^^^^^^^     '""'"'^f  ^-d-^^e,  languor  and 

of  amyl-nitrittSTLnflv  largely  employed  in  medicine  in  lieu 
are  more  lastine-    TIiq  i        ^>^^^^  m  its  effects,  except  that  these 

from  an  overdose:  the headaoh^l!  ^lost  distressing  results  ensue 

Nitroglycerin  has  in  s^f  ^     ?         alarming  and  fearful  character. 

death.  ItLsweet  coWe  rindT  '"'"'.1^^^^^  ^"^^^  «^  ^''^^'^'^^ 
these  properties  reider  iuTabie  to  bTLT^  mnocent  in  appearance ;  and 
a  less  potent  character.  In  ISfiV  n  •  i  ?  "^''^^^^  o*^^^'  1^^^^^^  of 
it  from  a  flask.    A  man  dmnk  n'o  ^'^^  ^^^^^^  drinking  some  of 

take  for  beer.  An  hour  kter  ".^^^^^^^'i^^^  ^^'^^tity  of  the  liqufd  in  mis- 
When  admitted  into  hospital  he  wtt  If  •  ^'^"^  insensible, 

became  comatose.    The  hands  ^J^!^''''"^^  f,^^  unconscious,  and  speedily 

nanas  were  frequently  raised  to  the  head,  as  if 
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there  was  headaclie.  The  face  was  red  and  swollen.  He  died  six  hours 
after  swallowing  the  poison.  The  brain  and  its  jnembranes  were  congested ; 
and  there  was  some  yellow  serous  fluid  in  the  ventricles.  The  lungs  were 
cedematous,  the  windpipe,  stomach,  and  kidneys  reddened.  Signs  of  irrita- 
tion Avere  also  noted  in  the  small  intestines.  There  were  numerous  small 
ecchymotic  spots  on  the  fundus  and  larger  end  of  the  stomach.  In  a  third 
case,  a  man  drank  some  glonoin  in  mistake  for  brandy,  and  died  in  three 
hours.  In  a  fourth  case,  a  man  recovered  after  swallowing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  poison.    (Schmidts  '  Jahresber.'  136,  p.  164.) 

Honert  met  with  a  case  of  poisoning  by  this  substance.  ('  Dent.  Klin.' 
1867,  p.  83.)  A  man  took  a  tablespoonful  of  gunpowder  as  a  remedy  for 
a  boil,  and  in  order  to  increase  its  effect,  added  a  few  drops  of  nitro- 
glycerin. Soon,  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  great  nausea,  and  violent 
and  repeated  vomiting.  According  to  the  patient's  own  account,  he  became 
black  about  the  eyes,  had  extreme  headache  and  giddiness,  and  several 
times  became  unconscious.  There  was  intense  vascular  disturbance,  and 
perspiration  rolled  in  streams  from  the  head  and  limbs.  After  some  time 
the  patient  became  paralyzed ;  and  when  seen  by  Honert,  four  hours  after 
the  administration  of  the  poison,  the  whole  of  the  voluntaiy  muscles, 
except  those  of  the  face  and  eyes,  were  paralyzed.  In  the  face  and  eyes 
the  paralysis  of  motion  was  incomplete.  The  heart's  action  was  retarded, 
the  pulse  being  only  39,  full  and  hard.  When  paralysis^  was  at  its 
height,  the  breathing  became  stertorous,  and  the  extremities  icy  cold.  In 
twenty  hours  the  pulse  had  risen  to  70,  then  to  90  in  the  minute ;  and 
the  paralysis  disappeared.    After  an  attack  of  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  the 

patient  quickly  recovered.  i.T,x  i  a 

Many  other  cases  are  recorded.  A  miner  swallowed  two  mouthtuls.  A 
painful  feeling  in  his  throat  made  him  aware  of  his  mistake,  and  he  drank 
a  quantity  of  milk.  He  was  not  seen  by  a  medical  man  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.  He  was  then  suffering  from  faintness,  difficulty  of  breathmg,  and 
oppression  at  the  chest.  In  five  hours  vomiting  and  purging  set  m 
Shortly  before  death  the  man  lay  quietly  as  if  asleep,  breathing  feebly  and 
occasionally  with  a  deep  sigh.  The  lips  Avere  livid  before  death.  _  On 
inspection  there  was  great  congestion  of  the  membranes  of  the  bram  as 
well  as  of  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  air- 
passages  was  of  a  red-brown  colour.  The  greater  end  of  the  stomach 
presented  a  similar  appearance  with  ecchymosis.     (Husemann  s  Jahres- 

^^"""Thf  vapou?  of  this  liquid  acts  powerfully  as  a  poison,  and  even  when 
much  diluted  with  air  it  produces  intense  headache.  -^^a 
Vrii  has  prepared  nitroglycerin  in  large  quantities  and  has  examined 
its  cheiical  and  physiological  properties.  Sobrero  who  discovered  it  m 
1847,  stated  that  the  smallest  quantity  was  sufficient  to  produce  the  most 
violent  headache,  and  he  concluded  from  this  that  it  was  a  powerful  poison 
Vrii  found  that  the  vapour  caused  intense  headache,  but  that  it  had  no 
poisonous  properties.  He  gave  two  drops  to  a  rabbit,  and  no  symptoms  of 
Poisoning  were  produced.  (' Pharm.  Jour.' 1865-6,  p.  229.) 
^  ra§5i..-Nitroglycerin  is  a  heavy,  oily-looking  liquid.  It  is  dissolved 
bv  wXer  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  explodes  violently  when 
stmck  or  subjected  to  concussion.  Nitroglycerin  yields  a  red  co  our  when 
Seated  with  Liline  and  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  and  also  a  red  colour  when 
Sed  with  brucine  and  strong  sulphuric  acid  (free  from  mtric  acid). 

Alcohol. 

■  q.^rn^foms  -Concentrated  spirits  of  wine  i.e.  alcohol  with  only  a  small 
admSe  of  water,  attracts  water  eagerly  from  all  ordinary  orgamc  hvmg 
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•and  dead  tissues  ;  and  hence  acts  like  an  irritant  poison.   Usually,  however 
the  local  injury  to  the  stomach  is  small  compared  with  the  general  results 
which  ensue  from  the  swallowing  of  a  large  quantity  of  any  concentrated 
alcoholic  liquid.    A  drawing  in  the  museum  at  Guy's  Hospital  furnishes  a 
.good  illustration  of  the  local  action  of  alcohol :  the  whole  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  is  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  and  highly  corrugated. 
No  other  liquid  largely  affecting  the  brain  has  so  intense  a  local  action  on 
the  stomach.    In  general,  the  symptoms  produced  by  a  poisonous  dose  of 
alcohol  come  on  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.    There  is  confusion  of 
thought,  with  inability  to  stand  or  walk,  a  tottering  gait,  and  giddiness 
followed  by  stupor  and  coma.    Should,  the  person  recover  from  this  stao-e, 
vomitmg  supervenes.  The  insensibility  produced  by  alcohol  may  not  come 
on  until  after  a  certain  period,  and  then  suddenly.    Christison  met  with 
an  instance  m  which  a  person  fell  suddenly  into  a  deep  stupor,  some  time 
after  he  had  swallowed  sixteen  ounces  of  whisky,  without  any  of  the 
usual  premonitory  symptoms.    In  another  instance,  a  person  may  ap- 
parently recover  fi-om  the  first  effects,  and  then  suddenly  become  insensible 
and  die  convulsed.    There  is  a  ghastly  or  vacant  expression  in  the  face 
which  IS  sometimes  suffused  and  bloated ; .  the  lips  are  livid,  and  the  pupils 
.are  dilated  and  fixed  ;  if  they  possess  the  power  of  contracting  under  the 
rnfluence  of  light,  it  is  a. favourable  sign.   ('  Lancet,'  Jan.  27,  1855,  p.  89.) 
Ihe  whites x)f  the  eyes  are  generally  much  suffused.    The  breath  has  an 
alcohohc  odour.     The  more  concentrated  the  alcohol,  the  more  rapidly 
are  the  symptoms  mduced,  and  they  are  also  more  severe  in  their  character. 
LJilute  alcohol  commonly  produces  a  stage  of  exitement  before  stupor,  while 
in  the  action  of  concentrated  alcohol  there  may  be  profound  coma  in  a  few 
■minutes.   The  cause  of  death  may  be  generally  traced  to  congestion  of  th^ 
brain  or  lungs,  or  both.    Alcohol  may  act  as  a  poison  by  it!  vaZ^r  If 

■intoxication.  There  is  a  case  on  record  in  which  a  child  two  years  of  ap-e 
was^  thrown  into  an  apoplectic  stupor  by  the  alcoholic  ya;our  of  eau  fe 

The  symptoms  arising  from  apoplexy,  from  concussion  of  the  brain  the 
effects  of  opium,  or  those  of  carboHc  acid,  have  been  sometimes  mSken 
for  those  ot  poisoning  by  alcohol,  and  persons  have  beerwroTglyTht^^^^ 

a"  refe'Se  r^^^  If  7^^^*  ^  difficulty  canlt  oSy 

wl.fl  !?       •  more  advanced  stage  of  poisoning  by  alcohol  i  e  in 

continue,  the  alcohol  is  eliminated  by  S  luLs  iftWe  I  "^^T^'^' 
perceptible  odour  of  auv  alcoholic  lion     TF'  t-^  ""^ 

;&Te"°*  ''T ^rz'^^^z^  rur*t 

"^^^^^S^T^^^^^C^  nttlfb  ¥  °^ 
of  the  case,  or  a  carpfnl  ovotv,,-^.,+-       £  Ii    ■,    t^^earea  up  only  by  a  history 

poisoning  by  opiZl^LtZlIT  ^'^^  of  violence.  In 

the  symptomsCre  on  ^^noh       ^  T'^^  ^^^S  in  the  breath, 

ness  and  stupor,  pass°n<^i^fn  ^^^^^f^^^.^^J'         are  marked  by  drowsil 

the  niuscles,^andCKo  w2^  t  T^'^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^-^  «f 

^reat  excitement  some  time  blfo^:  fl  f                alcohol  there  is  either 

the  person  is  found  in  T^iT  %  a  P"""'  ^^^ich  comes  on  suddenly,  or 

taken  the  poison.    In  noi^n-n?„    S  ^^"^^  ^        minutes  after  having 

are  contracted  :-in  pS^b/aKol  ^f^'  P?^'  ^""^^^ 

more  commonly  flushed  anH  +1^  face,  under  excitement,  is 

fact  to  be  noticed  is,  that  while  rfp         '  ""^^  generally  dilated.  Another 
opium,  in  poisoning  by  alcohol  n  Z      ^„^°^^ssions  are  rare  in  poisoning  by 
o   7  aicoiiol  a  person  frequently  recovers  his  senses  and 
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dies  sabscquently.  When  coma  lias  supervened,  tlie  patient  may  be  roused 
by  a  loud  noise  or  a  violent  sliock  in  either  case,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
under  these  circumstances  to  draw  a  well-marked  distinction.  The  odour 
of  the  breath,  or  an  examination  of  the  fluid  drawn  from  the  stomach  by 
the  pump,  may  then  show  which  poison  has  been  taken :  but  the  treatment 
is  the  same  in  both  cases.  In  poisoning  by  carbolic  acid,  there  is  the 
peculiar  odour  of  the  acid  in  the  breath,  a  white  furred  or  shrivelled 
tongue,  and  a  white  or  brown  stain  about  the  angles  of  the  mouth. 

Appearances— The  stomach  has  been  found  intensely  congested  or 
inflamed,  the  mucous  membrane  presenting  in  one  case  a  bright  red,  and 
in  another  a  dark  red-brown  colour.    When  death  has  taken  place  rapidly, 
there  may  be  the  peculiar  odour  of  some  form  of  spirits  in  the  contents ; 
but  this  will  not  be  perceived  if  the  quantity  taken  was  small,  or  many 
hours  have  elapsed  before  the  inspection  is  made.    The  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes are  found  congested,  and,  in  some  instances,  there  is  effusion  of 
blood  or  serum  beneath  the  inner  membrane.    In  a  case  in  which  a  pint  of 
spirits  had  been  taken,  and  proved  fatal  in  eight  hours,  black  extravasation 
was  found  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  ;  but  no  trace  of  alcohol 
could  be  detected  in  the  contents.   ('  Dub.  Med.  Press,'  i.  293.)    The  action 
of  a  strong  alcoholic  liquid  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  so 
closely  resembles  the  effects  produced  by  arsenic  and  other  irritants,  as 
easily  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  mineral  irritant  poisoning.  A  girl  was 
found  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  lying  perfectly  insensible  on  the  floor. 
She  had  had  access  to  some  brandy  which  she  had  swallowed  from  a 
quartern  measure  found  near  her  quite  empty.    She  had  spoken  to  her 
mother  only  ten  minutes  before,  so  that  the  symptoms  must  have  come 
on  very  rapidly.    She  was  seen  by  Adams  four  hours  aftervyards  She 
was  then  quite  insensible,  in  a  state  of  profound  coma,  the  skin  cold  and 
covered  with  a  clammy  perspiration.     There  had  been  shght  vomiting. 
The  child  died  in  twelve  hours,  without  recovering  consciousness  from  the 
time  at  which  she  was  first  found.    On  inspection,  there  was  congestion  of 
the  brain  and  its  membranes  :  the  heart  and  lungs  were  quite  healthy,  ihe 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  presented  patches  of  intense  redness,  and 
in  some  places  it  was  thickened  and  softened  ;  portions  of  it  were  detached 
and  hanging  loosely  in  the  stomach;  and  there  were  patches  of  black 
extravasated  blood  about  it.    It  contained  a  greenish-coloured  liquid  but 
there  was  no  smell  of  brandy  in  it,  neither  was  this  perceptible  m  the 
Ireath  of  Sie  child,  four  hours  after  the  alcoholic  liquid  had  been  taken. 
At  first  it  was  suspected  that  arsenic  had  been  administered,  but  the 
symptoms  were  not  those  of  arsenical  poisoning  and  neither  arsenic  nor 
any  other  metallic  irritant  was  present  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but 
traces  of  alcohol  were  detected  by  the  process  described  below.  _ 
1.1.  S  -When  a  lai^ge  dos'e  has  been  taken  and  the  case  has  proved 
rapidly  f  atal,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  have  the  odour  of  alcohol  or 
of  the  alcoholic  Uquid  taken.    The  odour  is  not  always  perceptible,  or  it 
.1  br  concealed  by  other  odours.    In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  gm  the 
Tuid  drawn  from  the  stomach  by  the  pump  after  seven  hours  had  no 
liquid  "^"^f^^.^l      ^£        child  above  related,  the  smell  of  brandy  had 
°^r'w  JLt^eared  in  twelve  hours.    The  whole  of  the  contents  or  of  the 
entirely  disapi^^^^^^^^^  distilled  in  a  water-bath,  with  a  proper  con- 

suspected  ^^^^^  f  ^"^Iched.    If  the  liquid  has  an  acid  reaction,  it  shou  d 

fTTnSted  by  a  X  of  sodLn  carbonate.  The  watery  liquid 
be  first  nexxtralized  ^y  ^         ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^.^^     anhydrous  copper 

obtamed  and  submitted  to  a  second  distillation  in  a 

sulphate  f  *;^f^^^ter-bath  The  liquid  resulting  from  the  second  dis- 
Z"olVJJ^^^^  with  rather  Siore  dry  potassium  carbonate  than 
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it  will  dissolve,  in  a  small  tube  provided  with  a  stopper,  and  allowed  to 
stand.    A  stratum  of  alcohol,  if  present,  will,  after  a  time,  float  on  the 
surface,  and  may  be  drawn  off  bj  a  pipette  and  examined.    Tests —I 
Alcohol  has  a  hot  pungent  taste,  a  peculiar  odour,  and  is  very  volatile*  '>* 
Absorbed  in  asbestos,  it  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  which  deposits  no 
carbon  on  white  porcelain  ;  and  when  burnt  in  the  mouth  of  an  inverted 
test-tube,  contammg  a  few  drops  of  baryta  water,  it  produces  a  well- 
marked  white  deposit  of  barium  carbonate.   Lime  water  may  be  substituted 
tor  baryta  water  m  this  experiment.    Carbonic  acid  and  water  are  the 
sole  products  of  its  combustion.    3.  The  liquid  becomes  green  when  boiled 
with  a  tew  drops  of  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid.    4.  The  alcoholic  liquid  is  made  alkaline  with  a  solution  of  potash 
or  soda,  warmed,  and  a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  is  added 
until  the  liquid  is  brownish  yellow ;  potash  is  again  added  till  the  liquid 
agam  becomes  colourless.    Sooner  or  later  iodoform  separates  as  a  yellow 
scaly  precipitate ;  which,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to 
consist  of  six-sided  stars  and  rosettes.  ^ 

"^'^^^^  "T^l^  ^11°^  of  detection  of  a  quantity  of 
alcohol  too  small  for  separation  by  the  process  above  mentioned  Make  a 
mixture  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  a  saturated  solution  of  potassSm 
bichromate :  moisten  with  this  mixture  a  few  fibres  of  asbestos  and 
enclose  them  m  a  glass  tube  connected  with  the  retort  or  flask  in  which 
distillation  IS  carried  on.  For  this  purpose  a  flask  or  tube  similar  toTw 
TfoaT  ^il'^'"''  chloroform  vapour  will  be  found  seiwiceS  (see  fif  50 
p.  406).    The  smallest  portion  of  alcohol-vapour  passing  over  the  asbfstos 

failure  may  sometimes  be  traced  to  the  distillation  bein;  TT. 
portion  of  the  contents.   It  is  advisable  to  diS  l+T    5  7  °  '  ^^t^^^^d  to  a 
the  distillate  or  the  residue  clnteTxatw^^^^^^ 

Ethee. 

Symptoms  and  Effects.— Ethev,  in  moderate  doses  ha«  «  T,n+  • 
taste  and  produces  during  swallowing  a  sense  of  heat  and  L    f  ^^-'"'''■^ 

causes  intoxication  S  rSlv  t^^^^^^^^^  ^omparative  impunity.  It 

duration.    The  effeot;  7    .1  but  this  state  is  of  shorter 

taken,  are  Bot  untS  thC  °"  ?t '^f  ^^^^  ^  ^^se  ha  been 
half  an  ounce  of  iLr  ad^Ts^^^^^^^^^^  ^'T""''-  ^'^^^  ^'^^^  -bout 
a  disposition  to  ro^t     tZ^ZIVL"'  a  few  minutes, 

minutes  by  an  entire  loss  of  nnl    '    l?"^  giddiness,  and  in  ten 

painful  and  hurried,  hiT!}^l^Z7 T'"^"'-  breathing  was 

ment  in  the  symptoms,  the  doI  Si  .^^^^^^^^^ons.  After  a  slight  abate- 
in  three  hours.  The  whole  oAh!  ^  °f  insensibility,  and  died 
of  a  blackish-red  colour,  and  wifwr"'.?^"^^''''''^  *be  stomach  was 
There  was  a  slight  inflammation  of  1    f^f  intensely  inflamed. 

alimentary  canal  was  in  a  healthy  conditio    Tr?'^^^'''*  t^e 
VOL.  I.  ^  ^unainon.    ihe  heart  contained  partially 
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coagulated  black  blood:  the  lungs  were  gorged  with  fluid  blood.  (Op. 
cit.  ii.  531.)  Ether  as  a  liquid  has  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  destroyed 
life ;  but  when  its  vapour  has  been  breathed,  it  has  caused  death  in 
several  instances.    (See  '  On  Poisons,'  2nd  ed.  p.  731.) 

Analysis. — When  ether  has  been  taken  as  a  liquid  and  has  caused 
death,  it  maybe  separated  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  the  process 
described  for  alcohol.  The  chromic  acid  process  (p.  400)  appHed  to  the 
vapour  during  distillation  will  detect  a  minute  quantity ;  and  by  its 
peculiar  odour  ether  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  alcohol  or  pyroxylic 
spirit.  1 .  Ether  is  highly  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  yellow  smoky 
flame,  producing  carbonic  acid  and  water.  2.  When  shaken  with  its  bulk 
of  water,  only  a  small  portion  is  dissolved,  the  rest  floats  on  the  surface. 
If  taken  in  a  liquid  form,  it  may  be  separated  from  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  by  distillation,  and  the  product  rectified  by  redistillation  with 
dry  potassium  carbonate  at  a  temperature  of  about  120*  F. 

Chloral  Hydrate,  or  Hydrate  of  Chloral. 

This  is  a  solid  crystalline  substance,  produced  by  the  reaction  of 
chlorine  on  alcoholic  liquids,  and  the  subsequent  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  water.  It  is  much  used  as  a  substitute  for  opium,  and  in  doses  of 
twenty  to  thirty  grains  it  has  been  found  to  operate  as  a  sedative  and 
narcotic  without  producing  any  stage  of  excitement.  It  has  been  given 
in  very  large  doses,  often  with  benefit,  but  at  other  times  causing  dangerous 
symptoms,  followed  by  death.  Medical  men  who  have'taken  it  incautiously 
Tiave  died  from  its  effects.  Several  instances  of  this  kind  are  reported  in 
the  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  (1871, 1 ,  367) .  The  deaths  have  been  frequently 
sudden,  and  no  remarkable  symptoms  have  preceded  dissolution.  The 
person  has  passed  from  sleep  into  death.  In  1880  there  were  eleven  deaths 
in  England  from  chloral  hydrate. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances. — According  to  Liebreich,  who  introduced 
this  compound,  it  produces  in  proper  doses,  after  a  short  interval,  a  deep 
sleep,  and,  when  carried  far  enough,  complete  loss  of  consciousness  and 
sensibility.    A  lady  took  six  doses  of  thirty  grains  each.    She  fell  into 
a  sound  sleep.    Every  attempt  failed  to  arouse  her,  and  she  slept  into 
death.    The  principal  post-mortem  appearance  was  great  congestion  of 
the  cerebral  vessels.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1871,  1,  132.)    In  another 
case  a  lady  took  in  three  doses  at  intervals  of  four  hours,  seventy  grains  of 
the  hydrate.    In  two  hours  after  the  last  dose,  she  suffered  from  severe 
cramps  in  the  legs,  a  feeling  of  suffocation,  swimming  m  the  head,  and 
inability  to  regulate  her  movements.    Eour  hours  after  the  last  dose  her 
face  was  flushed,  the  eyelids  were  closed,  and  the  conjunctivae  were  injected; 
the  pulse  was  quick  (120)  and  bounding.    She  Avas  with  difficulty  roused 
either  to  speak  or  take  food.    She  recovered  in  about  sixteen  hours. 
('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1870,  2,  435.) 

A  patient  took  thirty  grains  of  chloral  hydrate  at  night.  He  became 
unconscious  almost  immediately  after  swallowing  the  draught— the  tace 
and  hands  turned  livid  and  cold,  and  breathing  took  place  only  at  long 
intervals,  indeed  for  about  five  hours  death  seemed  to  be  impending.  i±e 
Recovered  next  day.  ('  Lancet,'  1870,  II.  p.  402.)  A  case  is  reported  in 
the  same  iournal  hi  which  a  dose  of  160  grains  was  given  by  mistake  to 
an  hospital  patient,  a  middle-aged  man.  The  man  slept  well  and  recovered 
notwithstanding  the  large  dose  taken.  In  two  cases  sudden  death  followed 
^^drnary  doses,Ld  in  on'e  instance  ninety  grains  introduced  into  the  rec  un. 
T)roduced  rapidly  insensibility,  and  caused  death  m  three  hours.  (  J^^^cet, 
1871^11  466.)    It  has  been  observed,  in  reference  to  this  drug,  that  m  the 
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sleep  produced  hy  it  the  pupil  is  contracted,  but  that  it  imraediately  dilates 
on  the  person  awaking.    In  other  cases  the  pupil  has  been  dilated  and 
insensible  to  light.    There  appears  to  be  considerable  uncertainty  in  the 
action  oi  this  drug,  even  when  simHar  doses  are  given.   After  an  ordinary 
dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains  a  patient  has  slept  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  has  then  awakened  with  a  sense  of  deadly  faintness,  the  lips 
hyid,  the  face  pale,  the  pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  and  a  feehng  of  intense 
exhaustion  and  impending  dissolution,  mingled  mth  delirium,  lastin^r  for 
hve  or  ten  minutes.    It  appears  to  exert  a  depressing  action  on  the  heart 
of  heart-disease  it  may  thus  cause  sudden  death  ('Lancet  ' 

i:  t'  :  ?;t  ^*  , P''^^^^  suddenly  fatal  by  causing  paralysis  of 
the  heart  ('  Lancet,'  1871,  I  pp.  227,  440,  473).  ^ 

Cases  of  accidental  poisoning  by  overdoses  of  chloral  are  very  common 
In  these  cases  the  fatal  dose  is  rarely  known.    The  usual  symptoms  are 

Sirfd  '?-V^^?- '""^^  '"^^^r;..  Breathing  becomes  gradually  slower, 
wi  v  •  «es.    The  pulse  becomes  rapfd,  irregular,  and 

weak.    There  is  complete  loss  of  sensation,  with  great  muscula?  prostra- 
fw'/^'i*^"  temperature  falls  much  below  the  normal.    It  is  probable 
that  death  usua  ly  takes  place  from  paralysis  of  the  heart     The  editor 
met  with  a  case  m  which  ayoung  man  barely  survived  a  dose  of  7otrains 
he  became  idiotic,  and  never  entirely  recovered  ' 

T>^n''i'^T-~J^a^^^'^  ^^^^        ^^^^^^  f^o^  tl^e  effects  of  three  o-rains 

proved  fatal  in  thW-hy^ho'urJ'to  ^ yotn^g  S^ilf  ^  ct: 
mentioned  above  a  man  recovered  from  a  dose  of  160  r^^Jr^If^l  f 
Mler  states  that  one  of  his  patients  took  150  graL  a^dt^^^^^^^ 
?LTr:sbfr'T8V2T^^^^  ^ee'  aTso  H^'n's 

hetrWn^o'  Eetk  n  "".r^^^^^  l^r.est  dose  which 

dangerous  coma,  but  recoveT;%ollo4r  He  o'oS'^^^^^^ 

positively  fatal.    (' Med.  Times  ancraL?  1871  1  p  16^  '°"*^ 

the  bi:ororro.:\:''w£^^^  J^-n  d;ubt?ully  demonstrated  in 
'Jahresber.'  1871°;  566  )  administered  (Wiggers' 

thirty-fiye  hours  ^^'^^^  ten  and  even 

pecuCr':^rr''a?^^^^^  llf  ^^^^^  ^'^^^'^''^^  -li<i.  of  a 

melts  and  is  ent^re^ yo^Sed  wl  hn  ^'^^'^      Pl^^i^^^  it 

Heated  in  a  closTtube  it  meTtf  ^n^  ^^^^  inflammable, 

•distilled  over  in  a  liquid  form  a.'d  .1  ^"^'^  '-^^'^^^  ^^^^^^fy-  It  is 
crystals.    It  is  solub?e  in  watT;  !l1  f'l  ^  ^^ts  into  gioups  of 

is  not  acid,  has  no  bleLhil tr or^Ir  f  °'  solution 
boiling  with  a  solution  of  sXL^w  ^^f.^J.^'  ^^^Ij  a  faint  milkiness  on 
•and  nitric  acids,  without  Ly'w'  ^* ?^««°l^ed  by  strong  sulphuric 
solution  converts  it  into  chlorofn.^        f  ^°tash  added  to  the 

and  into  formic  acid,  which  comS7  7u^!f  P^!,'"^  ''^P^o^^  effervescence, 
potash  the  solution,  if  the  hvdmte  ^t  with 

«?o^/-    When  boiled  with  auric  cl  loH^ir'  ^""V^'         ^  '^'^^^  ^^^o^ 
added,  gold  or  silver  is  immediately  prect'tn^  ^i*"^*"'  P°*^«^^ 

J  piecipitated.    It  decomposes  a  copper 
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salt  like  grape-sugar,  but  in  the  cold  potash  does  not  redissolve  the 
precipitated  cupric  hydrate. 

One  hundred  parts  will  yield  eighty-two  parts  of  chloroform.  It  is  by 
this  conversion  that  chloral  hydrate  may  be  detected  in  the  contents  of  the 
stomach.  The  liquid  should  be  rendered  alkaline  with  potash,  and  the 
mixture  heated  in  a  flask  by  a  watei--bath.  The  vapour  which  escapes  may 
be  tested  for  chloroform  by  the  process  described  at  p.  406.  Procter  thus 
detected  it  in  a  case  of  suicidal  poisoning. 

The  quantity  of  chloral  hydrate  present  in  a  strong  solution,  e.g.  a 
draught,  may  be  approximately  determined  by  placing  a  measured  quantity 
of  the  solution  in  a  graduated  and  stoppered  burette,  and  shaking  with 
a  solution  of  soda.  On  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand,  the  chloroform 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  chloral  hydrate  will  form  a  dense 
layer  at  the  bottom.  Approximately,  each  minim  of  chloroform  separated 
represents  two  grains  of  chloral  hydrate.  By  adding  a  solution  of  soda 
of  known  strength  to  a  definite  volume  of  a  solution  of  chloral,  and  when 
the  chloral  is  decomposed,  titrating  the  uncombined  soda,  the  percentage 
of  chloral  in  a  dilute  solution  may  be  determined  with  considerable  accuracy. 

Chloeoform. 

Sym;ptoms  and  Appearances. — This  liquid,  when  taken  in  a  large  dose, 
appears  to  affect  the  system  like  alcohol:  but  as  a  liquid  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  active  poison.  A  man  swallowed /o^M•  ounces  of  chloroform. 
He  was  able  to  walk  for  a  considerable  distance  after  taking  this  dose,  but 
he  subsequently  fell  into  a  state  of  coma— the  pupils  were  dilated,  the 
breathing  was  stertorous,  the  skin  cold,  the  pulse  imperceptible,  and  there 
were  general  convulsions.    He  recovered  in  five  days.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol. 
47,  p.  675.)    A  man  swallowed  nearly  two  ounces  of  chloroform.    He  was 
seen  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  afterwards  ;  he  had  already  vomited,  and  was 
found  insensible  with  stertorous  breathing,  and  a  pulse  of  about  60.^  The 
stomach-pump  was  employed,  and  some  spirits  of  ammonia  were  injected. 
The  pulse  became  more  feeble,  the  breathing  slower,  and  the  pupils  were- 
insensible  to  light.    The  surface  was  cold,  and  for  a  time  he  continued  ta 
set  worse,  the  face  becoming  purple,  while  the  pulse  was  intermittent  and 
hardly  discernible.    Two  hours  and  a  half  after  taking  the  poison,  how- 
ever a  frradual  improvement  commenced,  but  sensibility  did  not  return 
untii  four  hours  later.    For  several  days  he  continued  to  suffer  from  great 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  eventually  he  had  an  attack  of  jaundice. 
('Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.'  Oct.  p.  367;  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  Nov.  28 
1857  p  558  )    A  man,  set.  42,  swallowed  two  ounces  of  chlorotorm,  and 
he  died  in  about  six  hours  afterwards.    In  this  case  the  pupils  were  fully 
dilated,  the  breathing  was  stertorous,  and  the  skm  covered  with  cold  per- 
spiration.   He  rallied  for  a  short  time  and  then  sank  again,  his  hps  be- 
coming dark  purple  and  his  face  livid.   On  inspection  the  lungs  were  found 
much  engorged  with  blood,  and  there  were  some  apoplectic  effusions  m 
these  organs.    The  stomach  was  sHghtly  inflamed  m  patches,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  was  softened.  It  contained  a  dark  fluid  smelling  strongly 
of  chloroform  ('Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  May,  1866,  and  '  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc 
Oct  1866,  p.  571.)  In  some  cases,  alarming  symptoms  have  been  producea 
bv  much  smaller  doses,  and  one  of  these  proved  fatal.  _  In  March,  1857,  a 
lady  swallowed  half  an  ounce  of  chloroform.   In  five  minutes  she  was  quite 
insensible,  generally  convulsed,  the  jaws  clenched,  the  face  slightly  flushed, 
treTulse  l^all  and^ather  oppressed,  and  she  foamed  at  the  mouth.  She 
vie  and  in  twenty  min^Ls  the  convulsions  had  left       ;  -on  af^^ 
wards  she  had  a  relapse,  and  did  not  recover  for  twenty-four  hours.  (  Med. 
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Times  and  Gaz.'  Dec.  12, 1857,  p.  615.)    The  symptoms  in  this  case  appear 
to  have  been  mixed  Avith  those  of  hysteria  and  epilepsy.    In  another  case 
a  lady  also  took  half  an  ounce  of  chloroform.    An  emetic  was  given,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  was  thrown  off  the  stomach. 
In  about  an  hour  the  patient  became  suddenly  livid  and  then  blanched  in 
the  face.    The  pulse  was  thready  and  scarcely  perceptible — the  breathing 
slow,  and  after  a  time  stertorous ;  the  hands  and  face  became  purple,  the 
eyes  were  deeply  suffused  and  the  pupils  were  dilated.    There  was  mucous 
vomiting  at  intervals.    The  patient  was  quite  insensible— the  eyes  were 
fixed  and  the  face  flushed.    She  appeared  to  be  dying,  but  under  treat- 
ment these  symptoms  passed  away,  and  in  about  two  hours  sensibility 
returned  and  she  recovered.    ('  Lancet,'  1870,  I.  p.  290.)    In  1854,  a  boy, 
ast.  4  swaUowed  a  dracJnn  of  chloroform,  and  soon  afterwards  laid  his  head 
on  his  mother's  lap  and  lost  all  consciousness.    Thursfield  saw  him  about 
twenty  minutes  afterwards.    He  was  then  insensible,  cold,  and  pulseless 
Mustard  plasters  were  appKed  to  the  legs  ;  they  acted  well,  but  produced 
no  impression  on  the  sensibility.    His  breathing  varied  ;  it  was  sometimes 
natural,  at  other  times  stertorous.    He  became  warmer,  his  pulse  full  and 
regu  ar ;  and  he  continued  three  hours  in  this  state,  when  he  died  quite 
^calmly,  without  a  struggle.    This  is  the  smallest  dose  of  liquid  chloroform 
that  has  destroyed  life. 

Ohloroform.va:pour —The  vapour,  when  respii-ed  in  a  concentrated 
form  IS  speedily  fatal  to  life.  If  it  is  diluted  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
air  it  produces  insensibility,  with  entire  loss  of  muscular  power  in  from 
eight  to  ten  minutes,  and  the  patient  rapidly  recovers  after  the  vapour  is 
withdrawn.    Cases  of  death  from  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  for  surgical 

the  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances 
are  well-marked.     (See  'On  Poisons,'  2nd  edit  p.  738-  'Lancet'  1859 

dS  has'  t'k  '         '  "^^^.T*  '  'F'^  ''''  '''  ^    I-  in'stances 

death  has  taken  place  withm  two  minutes  from  the  commencement  of 

mhalation     In  one  of  these  only  thirty  drops  had  been  taken  in  vapour 

but  the  patient  died  m  one  minute,  and  in  another,  so  small  a  quaS  as 

Dy  warren,  U.S.  p.  23.)  Simpson  suggested  that  in  some  of  the  alleged 
fatal  cases  death  may  have  been  really  due  to  other  causes  of  sudden 
death.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1870,  1,  p.  224  ) 

<lrawnl  ^^^^^1  °P^"^*^°^  sometimes  suddenly  manifested  after  the  with- 
<lrawal  of  the  vapour.  In  one  case,  the  heart  suddenlv  ceased  to  bpaf 
four  minutes  after  the  vapour  had  been  withdrawn  The  diStal  IvteZl 
~1ear  Sal"  ^he  operation  suddenly  ;eaTed%o'bL1^^^^^^^ 

^^^^^^^  " 

and  death.  Id^.^i^^^^^^  P^°d^«es  asphyxia 

administration  at  Si^^  hundred  cases  of  its 

insensible  until  after^the^Zl    f     ""11'  ''^^  commonly  rendered 

and  a  half  drachms  VveVfr^  u  ^^^^^  «^ree 

took  ten  drachmsTn?h?rtv  h   ^  ^  1^^^'  ^  woman,^^t.  40, 

still  conscious  and  able  to  tit  '^^^^^^  f  Half-drachm  doses,  Ld  was 
the  average  amount  of  the  vapou^tn  '  "'P"'^      ^  committee, 

cent.,  the  maximum  being  4Tpe/cent  Trl  ^^.\^"  anesthetic  is  3^  per 
suddenly  increased.  It  should  nof  bo  ;-  ."1^^  ^""^^  '^^"^^^  ""'^^  ^^^^^ 
the  sitting  or  erect  posture  ^'1^  ?/*'^t^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  in 

is  also  stLd,  as  the'result  of  ^obs^^i^^^^^^^^  ^'^■)  I* 

uubervation,  that  from  two  to  ten  minutes 
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are  required  to  induce  insensiblifcj.    The  time,  Ixowever,  varies  with  age, 
temperament,  and  habits. 

Analysis. — Chloroform  is  a  heavy  colourless  liquid  (sp.  gr.  1-5),  neutral 
in  its  reaction,  sinking  in  water,  and  only  to  a  shght  extent  dissolving 
in  that  liquid.  It  has  a  fragrant  odour;  it  is  dissolved  by  alcohol  and 
ether.  A  solution  in  alcohol,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  by  measure 
to  nineteen  parts  of  rectified  spirit,  forms  the  Siririhts  Ghloroformyli. 
Chloric  Ether  is  a  similar,  but  sti'onger,  solution.  Chloroform  is  highly 
volatile,  but  its  vapour  is  not  inflammable  and  not  readily  combustible. 
Nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  produce  no  change  in  it.  It  boils  at  142°  F., 
and  evolves  a  vapour  which  at  a  red  heat  yields  chlorine  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  On  this  effect  a  pi-ocess  has  been  suggested  for  separating 
it  from  the  hlood  and  tissues,  when  it  has  proved  fatal  in  the  form  of 
vapour.  The  substance  supposed  to  contain  chloroform  is  placed  in  a 
flask,  like  that  shown  in  the  annexed  illustration.  The  neck  of  the  flask 
is  fitted  with  a  cork  perforated  to  admit  a  hard  glass  tube,  bent  at 
right  angles,  and  having  a  length  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches.  The 
flask  is  gradually  plunged  into  water  at  about  160°  F.,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  middle  portion  of  the  tube  is  heated  to  full  redness  by  gas  jets, 
only  one  of  whichi  is  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving  (fig.  50).  At 
a  red  heat  chloroform  vapour  is  decomposed,  and  chlorine  and  hydrochloric 
Fig.  50.  acid  are  among  the  products  of  its  decom- 

position. Litmus  paper  applied  to  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  is  reddened :  starcli 
paper  moistened  with  potassium  iodide  is 
rendered  blue,  and  silver  nitrate  is  pre- 
cipitated white.  Two  drops  of  pure  chloro- 
form were  thus  readily  detected,  and  so 
2")ersistent  was  the  vapour  in  the  closed 
vessel,  that  it  was  detected  after  one,  two, 
and  even  three  weeks.  Two  drops  added 
to  a  quantity  of  putrefied  blood  were  de- 
tected by  a  similar  process  after  a  fort- 
night, the  flask  being  closed,  but  the  mouth 
of  the  tube  remaining  exposed  to  air.  In 
practice,  however,  it  will  be  found  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  detect  it,  even  where 
we  know  it  has  been  administered.  The 
author  examined  by  this  process  the  blood 
of  a  boy  who  had  died  from  the  effects  of 
chloroform- vapour,  but  without  detecting 
any  trace  of  it.  There  was  no  odour  in  the  blood,  and  the  result  was 
negative.  The  blood  of  three  persons  was  taken  while  they  were  under  the 
full  operation  of  chloroform,  and  collected  in  closely-stopped  glass  bottles. 
One  of  the  samples,  examined  within  half  an  hour  after  removal^  from 
the  living  body,  had  no  odour  of  chloroform,  and  gave  no  indication  of 
its  presence.  The  two  other  samples,  kept  in  close  bottles  until  tested, 
forty-eight  hours  after  removal,  did  not  yield  a  trace  of  chloroforra- 

vapOTir  £g  much  more  volatile  than  ether,  and  its  odour  is  not 

so  pungent,  it  is  not  so  easily  detected  in  the  dead  body  by  the  smell.  The 
l3ody  should  be  inspected  as  soon  as  possible,  and  any  solids  or  liquid^ 
intended  for  examination  should  be  kept  in  well-closed  glass  vessels,  if 
the  smell  can  still  be  perceived  in  the  blood  or  organs,  the  vapour  may  be 
easilv  detected  by  the  method  above  described.  Chloroforni,  it  not 
eliminated  or  lost  by  its  volatility,  may  have  been  converted  m  tno 
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blood  into  formic  acid,  and  tlius  i-emoved  from  the  ordinary  processes  of 
chemistry. 

The  editor  of  this  work  has  found  no  difficulty  in  detecting  chloroform 
in  the  blood  of  a  person  killed  by  its  inhalation,  even  when  tlie  body  was 
not  examined  till  twenty-four  hours  after  death.  The  flask  (fig.  50)  is  fitted 
with  a  second  tube,  open  at  one  end  to  the  air,  whilst  the  other  end  passes 
beneath  the  liquid  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  This  serves  as  an  inlet  for 
air.  The  exit  tube  is  heated  through  a  length  of  at  least  eight  inches  by 
a  series  of  lamps ;  and  its  further  end  is  attached  to  a  set  of  Liebig's  bulbs, 
filled  with  a  strong  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  Air  is  aspirated  through  the 
apparatus  during  the  course  of  the  experiment ;  and  the  presence  of  the 
slightest  trace  of  chloroform  or  other  volatile  compound  of  chlorine  is  imme- 
diately revealed  by  the  formation  of  a  white  cloud  of  silver  chloride  in  the 
solution  of  silver  nitrate. 

BiCHLOEIDE  OF  METHYLENE. 

The  vapour  of  this  highly  volatile  liquid  has  been  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  vapour  of  chloroform  in  surgical  operations.  It  was  thought  to  be 
less  likely  to  cause  death.  Like  all  anesthetic  vapours,  it  has  however 
destroyed  life  on  several  occasions,  even  when  given  with  care.  The  history 
of  these  fatal  cases  is  similar  to  that  which  chloroform  vapour  has  furnished 
on  numerous  occasions. 

8%jmptoms  and  Appearances.~An  operation  for  artificial  pupil  was 
about  to  be  performed  on  a  man,  set.  40.    The  vapour  of  the  bichloride 
was  given,  and  five  minutes  afterwards,  when  the  operation  had  just  com- 
menced,  the  face  of  the  man  became  livid,  the  breathing  difficult,  and  the 
heart  suddenly  ceased  to  beat.    On  inspection  the  principal  appearance 
was  congestion  of  the  lungs.    In  another  case,  a  man  inhaled,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  trivial  operation,  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the  bichloride.    It  was 
given  in  the  usual  way  by  an  experienced  person,  and  was  stated  to  be  not 
more  than  one-half  of  the  usual  dose.    The  deceased  became  insensible— 
the  operation  was  completed  in  a  minute— when  it  was  noticed  that  the 
patient  s  head  had  fallen  on  one  side,  his  eyes  were  upturned  and  breathing 
and  pulsation  had  ceased.     Animation  could  not  be  restored.    On  inspec-  • 
tion  all  the  organs  of  the  body  were  found  healthy.    There  was  no  cause 
tor  death  but  the  vapour  of  the  bichloride  ('Pharm.  Jour.'  1871  p.  875) 
Ihis  preparation  has  been  sometimes  used  in  hospitals  under  the  name  of 
cmoroform.     In  1869,  a  man  to  whom  the  vapour  was  administered  at 
Uiianng  Cross  Hospital,  died  in  two  minutes  from  the  effects— although 
administered  with  care,  and  by  one  experienced  in  the  use  of  chloroform. 
j.ne  auegation  therefore,  that  this  vapour  possesses  any  greater  degree  of 
satety  than  chloroform  in  surgical  practice  is  not  supported  by  facts! 
iov^    -u''''~~.-n^'^^^^        ^  peculiar  odour  resembling  that  of  chloro- 
combu.Hn^'  "^t  '^fi^^^^^^le,  but  burns  in  contact  with  flame  with  a  smoky 
h^infT'^r.         ""^^  ^^'^  tlie  globules 

ives  no  ^rn^-  ?!  Wearance.    It  has  no  acid  reaction.    Silver  nitrate 

S  water  TtTs  ?f  l/f  '^^^^        ^  ^-^^H  quantity 

?7elwi  h  coW  ^  decomposed  without  combustion  ;  the  liquid  acquired 
nitrate  '         ''^^^"^^  ^^^"^^  detected  in  it  by  silver 

methy  W '''"^      chloroform  and  ether  has  been  sold  as  bichloride  of 

Iodoform. 

vellowish''^!?.tr'  ^een  recently  introduced,  in  the  form  of 

yellowish  crystals  or  powder,  into  antiseptic  surgery,  is  without  do^t  a 
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more  recenti  leZtorio^^^^^^^  apphcation.   Boyd  has  still 

Symptoms  and  Appearances — Thp  ^vTrm+nTna  -^^..^n      t.  . 


CHAPTER  29. 

"'^''^''''^-^Z^^^''''^^^^^^  INDICITS-PICROTOXIN-DIRNEL- 
CALABAR  BEAN  — FUNGI -HENBANE  — SOLANUM  — DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE  OR 
ATROPA-BELLADONNA-ATROPINE-DATURA  STRAMONIUM,  OR  THORNAPPLE.' 

Camphor. 

There  are  a  few  instances  recorded  in  which  camphor  has  proved  fatal 
m  the  hnman  subject;  but  it  has  on  several  occasions  producXlarmini 
symptoms  and  would  probably  have  destroyed  life,  had  it  not  been  earlv 
removed  from  the  stomach.  In  the  cases  that  have  been  observed,  its 
eliects  were  varied,  but  as  a  rule  were  tolerably  uniform. 

^  A  woman  swallowed  about  tioenty  grains  of  camphor  dissolved  in  rectified 
spirits  of  wme  mixed  with  tincture  of  myrrh.    In  half  an  hour  she  was 
suddenly  seized  with  languor,  giddiness,  partial  loss  of  sight,  delirium 
numbness  and  tingling  and  coldness  of  the  extremities,  so  that  she  could 
Hardly  walk.  The  pulse  was  quick  and  respiration  difficult,  but  she  suffered 
no  pam  m  any  part.    On  the  administration  of  an  emetic,  she  vomited 
a  yellowish  liquid  smelling  strongly  of  camphor.    In  the  evening  the 
symptoms  were  much  diminished,  but  she  had  slight  convulsive  fits  during 
the  night.    The  next  day  she  was  convalescent ;  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
however,  continued  more  or  less  for  several  weeks.    This  is  the  smallest 
dose  of  camphor  which  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  serious  symptoms 
m  an  adult.    An  infant  of  fifteen  months  died  from  the  effects  of  some 
camphorated  oil  given  to  it  by  mistake.    Convulsions  ensued,  and  death 
took  place  m  thirteen  hours.    Three  cases  of  poisoning  by  camphor  are 
reported  by  Schaaf,  one  of  which  proved  fatal.    A  woman  gave  about 
thirty  grains  (half  a  teaspoonf  ul)  of  powdered  camphor  to  each  of  her  three 
children  as  a  vermifuge.    Two  of  the  children  were  respectively  of  the  ages 
of  three  and  five  years ;  the  third  was  an  infant  aged  eighteen  months. 
The  first  symptoms  were  paleness  of  the  face  with  a  fixed  and  stupid 
look.     Delirium  followed  with  a  sense  of  burning  in  the  throat,  great 
thirst,  vomiting,  purging,  and  convulsions;  and  in  one  child  the  con- 
vulsions  were  most  violent.     The  two  elder  children,  after  suffering  thus 
for  three  hours,  fell  into  a  comatose  sleep,  and  on  awaking  the  symptoms 
passed  off.    The  infant  died  in  seven  hours,  not  having  manifested  any 
return  of  consciousness  from  the  first  occurrence  of  convulsions.    ('  Jour, 
de  Chim.  Med.'  1850,  p.  607.)    The  severity  of  the  symptoms  is  fully 
explained  by  the  large  quantity  administered  and  the  age  of  the  children. 
In  a  dose  of  one  drachm  given  in  a  clyster,  camphor  produced  alarming 
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symptoms.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  48,  p.  552.)  In  one  case  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol. 
11,  p.  772),  120  grains  were  taken  by  a  physician,  and  all  that  he  ex- 
perienced was  lightness  in  the  head  with  great  exhilaration.  There  was 
no  derangement  of  the  stomach  or  bowels.  He  slept  profoundly  for  some 
hours,  and  awoke  very  weak  and  exhausted.  He  also  perspired  greatly 
during  his  sleep.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  this  case,  as 
the  quantity  taken  was  conjectural,  and  the  patient  was  not  seen  by  any 
person  while  labouring  under  the  effects  of  the  poison.  A  soldier  took  a 
large  quantity  of  camphor  daily.  For  three  days  it  had  no  effect.  On  the 
fifth  day  he  suffered  from  great  pain  and  a  burning  sensation  in  the  stomach. 
His  head  was  painful :  there  was  giddiness,  with  an  incessant  desire  to 
walk  about,  although,  like  a  drunken  man,  he  could  hardly  keep  on  his 
legs.  He  soon  fell  completely  insensible — his  limbs  were  cold,  his  face  was 
pale,  his  body  convulsed,  and  the  pupils  were  dilated.  These  symptoms 
were  followed  by  an  irresistible  desire  to  sleep.  In  two  or  three  days  he 
recovered.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Dec.  1858,  p.  645.) 

In  1882,  a  man  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  after  having  swallowed 
about  five  fluid  ounces  of  soap  liniment.  This  quantity  would  contain 
150  grains  of  camphor.  His  skin  was  cold  and  clammy.  The  pupils 
were  dilated,  and  did  not  respond  to  light.  He  was  quite  unconscious,  and 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  was  insensitive  to  touch  ;  the  jaws  were  tightly 
set.  The  limbs  were  relaxed,  but  became  rigid  when  handled.  .  Pulse  120.. 
The  respirations  were  stertorous,  and  20  per  minute.  An  emetic  had  been, 
successfully  administered  to  the  patient  before  his  admission.  The  stomach- 
pump  was  then  applied  with  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  rigidity  o£ 
the  jaw  ;  and  only  a  small  quantity  of  mucus  and  a  few  scraps  of  food 
were  recognized  in  the  fluid  removed.  The  temperature  was  2°  F.  below 
the  normal.  A  subsequent  attempt  to  administer  castor  oil  failed,  as  he 
was  unable  to  swallow.  Five  hours  after  his  admission  consciousness 
returned.  He  vomited,  had  very  little  muscular  power,  and  fell  on  attempt- 
ing to  leave  his  bed.  Ten  hours  after  admission  the  skin  was  hot  and 
dry,  the  pupils  were  still  dilated,  pulse  108;  respirations  very  rapid  (38), 
and  though  conscious  he  was  drowsy.  The  tongue  was  dry,  brown,  and 
tremulous.  Muscular  rigidity  had  disappeared.  He  now  made  rapid 
recovery. 

A  case  of  poisoning  by  camphor  would  be  recognized  by  the  odour  of  the 
breath,  a  symptom  which  would  attract  the  attention  of  a  non-professional 
person.  The  presence  of  this  substance  in  the  stomach  would  be  at  once 
indicated  by  its  odour. 

Tobacco. 

Symptoms. — The  effects  which  this  substance  produces,  when  taken  in 
a  large  dose,  either  in  the  form  of  powder  or  infusion,  are  well-marked. 
The  symptoms  are  faintness,  nausea,  vomiting,  giddiness,  delirium,  loss  of 
power  m  the  limbs,  general  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system,  trembling, 
complete  prostration  of  strength,  coldness  of  the  surface,  with  cold  clammy 
perspiration,  convulsive  movements,  paralysis,  and  death.  In  some  cases 
there  is  purging,  with  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen  ;  in  others  there  is 
rather  a  sense  of  sinking  or  depression  in  the  region  of  the  heart  passing 
into  syncope,  or  creating  a  feeling  of  impending  dissolution.  With  the 
above-mentioned  symptoms  there  is  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  dimness  of 

"'^1  V^""   u^'^'i  ?   "Jf^''  ^  we^k,  and  scarcely  perceptible  pulse, 

and  difficulty  of  breathing.  A  woman  applied  some  leaves  of  tobacco  to 
ulcers  upon  her  legs.  After  some  hours  she  suffered  from  sickness,  dim- 
ness of  ^  vision,  and  cramps  in  the  legs,  with  great  prostration  ;  she  also 
complained  of  a  numb  feelmg.  On  the  third  day  there  Avas  great  sleepiness 
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with  headaclio  and  an  irregular  action  of  tho  heart.  In  about  a  week, 
she  recovered  her  usual  health.  ('Lancet,'  1871,  2,  p.  663.)  Namiaa 
relates  an  instance  of  a  smuggler  being  poisoned  by  reason  of  his  having 
covered  his  skin  with  tobacco-leaves  with  a  view  of  defrauding  the  revenue. 
The  leaves,  moistened  by  perspiration,  produced  all  the  effects  of  poisoning. 
The  pulse  was  small  and  feeble ;  there  was  faintness  attended  with  cold 
sweats.  The  operation  of  the  poison  seemed  to  be  principally  on  the  heart. 
Decaisne  has  observed  in  persons  who  have  smoked  tobacco  excessively,, 
a  sedative  action  on  the  heart,  indicated  by  intermission  of  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart  as  well  as  those  of  the  radial  artery.  ('  Ed.  Month.  Jour.' 
Aug.  1864,  p.  172).  Husemann  states  ('  Handbuch  der  Toxicologic  ')  that 
no  less  than  ten  fatal  cases  are  known  to  him  from  the  use  of  tobacco 
enemata.  The  use  of  this  form  of  enema  is  now  happily  superseded  by 
other  remedies. 

Poisoning  by  tobacco  has  not  often  given  rise  to  medico-legal  discus- 
sion. This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  an  easily  accessible  substance, 
and  the  possession  of  it  would  not,  as  in  the  case  of  other  poisons,  excite 
surprise  or  suspicion.  In  1854,  a  man  was  charged  with  the  death  of  an 
infant,  set.  10  weeks,  by  poisoning  it  with  tobacco.  He  placed  a  quantity 
of  tobacco  in  the  mouth  of  the  infant  with  the  view,  as  he  stated,  of 
making  it  sleep.  The  infant  was  completely  narcotized,  and  died  on  the 
second  day.  It  is  probably  more  extensively  used  to  ai'd  the  purposes  of 
robbers  than  is  commonly  believed  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
porter  and  other  liquids  sold  in  brothels  are  sometimes  drugged  either 
with  tobacco  or  with  snuff  prepared  from  it.  Scotch  snuff  is  said  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  Tobacco  and  snuff  owe  their  poisonous  properties 
to  the  presence  of  a  liquid  volatile  alkaloid,  Nicotine. 

Nicotine. — This  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  like  prussic  acid  it  destroys 
life  in  small  doses  with  great  rapidity.    A  rabbit  was  killed  by  a  single 
drop  in  three  minutes  and  a  half.    In  fifteen  seconds  the  animal  lost  all 
power  of  standing,  was  violently  convulsed  in  its  fore  and  hind  legs,  and 
its  back  was  arched  convulsively  (opisthotonos).  A  frothy  alkaline  mucus 
escaped  from  its  mouth,  having  the  odour  of  nicotine.    ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.' 
1858,  p.  365.)    A  case  of  poisoning  by  this  alkaloid  which  occurred  in 
Belgium  in  1851,  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  for  murder.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.* 
1851,  2,  pp.  167,  147).    The  Gount  and  Countess  Bocarme  were  charged 
with  the  murder  of  the  Countess's  brother,  a  M.  Fougnies,  by  administer- 
ing to  him  nicotine  while  he  was  dining  with  them  at  the  Chateau  of 
Bitremont.    The  poison  was  forcibly  administered.    The  deceased  did  not 
survive  more  than  five  minutes,  and  was  not  seen  living  by  any  of  the 
attendants.    The  possession  of  the  poison,  as  well  as  the  moral  evidence, 
fixed  the  crime  on  the  Count,  and  he  was  condemned  and  executed.  The 
appearances  after  death  were  to  a  great  extent  altered  or  destroyed  by  the 
pouring  of  some  strong  acid  (acetic)  into  the  mouth  and  over  the  body  of 
the  deceased,  in  order  to  conceal  or  remove  the  odour  of  nicotine.  Stas 
detected  the  poison  in  small  quantity  in  the  tongue,  throat,  stomach,  liver, 
and  lungs  of  the  deceased,  as  well  as  in  a  wooden  plank  of  the  floor  near 
to  which  he  was  sitting  ;  and  it  was  this  case  which  led  him  to  devise  his 
well-known  process  for  the  isolation  of  the  alkaloids.    A  second  case 
poisoning  by  this  alkaloid,  and  the  only  case  recorded  in  this  country, 
occurred°as  an  act  of  suicide  in  1858.    A  gentleman  swallowed  a  quantity 
of  nicotine  from  a  bottle,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  was  seen  in 
the  act  of  falling  to  the  floor.    He  was  carried  to  an  adjoining  room,  but 
before  this  could  be  reached  he  was  dead.    The  symptoms  noticed  were 
that  the  deceased  stared  wildly :  there  were  no  convulsions,  and  be  J^i^^^^ 
quietly,  heaving  a  deep  sigh  in  expiring.     In  producing  thcso  effects 
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nicotine  resembles  prussic  acid  in  its  rajDidity  of  action.  The  quantity  of 
nicotine  taken  could  not  be  determined.  The  deceased  appears  to  have 
been  rendered  insensible  immediately,  and  to  have  died  in  from  three  to 
five  minutes  after  having  taken  the  poison.  The  appearances  observed 
were  a  general  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  prominent  and  staring  eyes, 
bloated  features,  great  fulness  with  lividity  about  the  neck.  There  was 
no  odour  resembling  nicotine  or  tobacco  perceptible  about  the  body.  When 
examined  between  two  and  three  days  after  death,  putrefaction  had 
occurred,  especially  in  the  course  of  the  veins.  The  swelling  of  the  neck 
was  found  to  arise  from  an  efEusion  of  dark  liquid  blood.  The  scalp  and 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  filled  with  dark-coloured  blood.  The 
lungs  were  engorged,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  The  cavities  of  the 
heart  were  empty,  with  the  exception  of  the  left  auricle,  which  contained 
two  drachms  of  dark-coloured  blood.  The  stomach  contained  a  chocolate- 
coloured  fluid :  the  mucous  membrane  was  of  a  dark  crimson  red  colour 
from  the  most  intense  congestion.  There  was  no  odour  excepting  that  of 
putrefaction.  The  liver  was  congested  and  of  a  purple  black  colour.  The 
blood  throughout  the  body  was  black  and  liquid,  but  in  some  parts  it  had 
the  consistency  of  treacle.  The  author  found  nicotine  in  small  quantity 
m  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  also  in  the  liver  and  lungs ;  but  as  these 
organs  had  been  placed  in  contact  with  the  stomach,  it  could  not  be  in- 
ferred that  the  poison  had  been  absorbed  and  deposited  in  them. 

Analysis — Nicotine  is  a  colourless  liquid,  becoming  brown  on  exposure 
to  air,  and  evolving  a  peculiar  acrid  odour,  affecting  the  nose  and  eyes, 
which  when  diluted  resembles  that  of  stale  tobacco-smoke.  It  has  the  con- 
sistency of  a  thin  oil,  and  gives  a  greasy  stain  to  paper  which  soon  dis- 
appears, owing  to  its  volatility.  When  heated  it  burns  with  a  bright 
yellow  flame,  emitting  a  thick  black  smoke.  It  is  powerfully  alkaline,  and 
imparts  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction  to  water,  in  which  it  dissolves.  The 
aqueous  solution,  even  when  much  diluted,  retains  the  peculiar  odour. 
JNicotmeis  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the  latter  liquid  will  remove 
it  from  its  aqueous  solution.  1.  Platinic  chloride  produces  in  the  aqueous 
solution  an  orange-yellow  crystalline  precipitate.  2.  Corrosive  sublimate 
gives  a  white  precipitate.  3.  Arsenio-nitrate  of  silver  gives  a  yellow 
precipitate.  In  all  these  characters  nicotine  resembles  ammonia:  the 
ditterences,  apart  from  the  odour,  which  is  an  important  distinction,  are 
—4.  iodine  water  gives  a  brown  precipitate  (in  ammonia  there  is  no  pre- 
cipitate,  the  colour  is  discharged).  5.  Tannic  acid  gives  a  whitish-yellow 
precipitate  (m  ammonia  there  is  no  precipitate,  but  a  red  colour  is  im- 
parted;, b.  Chloride  of  potassium  and  mercury  precipitates  it  copiously, 
even  when  much  diluted.  7.  Gallic  acid  gives  no  precipitate  (in  ammonia 
it  produces  a  pinkish-red  colour,  rapidly  changing  to  an  olive  green). 

'  buytCr^^^^^^^  P^"^"^^  "  ^'^'^ 

stomIcTLr''^''1-ru^'^?'P^"^*"  co^te^ts  of  the 

taXdc  «r?r  be  digested  in  cold  distilled  water  acidulated  with 

It  is  then  to  h.  .  siv^\ned,  filtered,  and  the  residue  pressed, 

akohol  filWd  IT2^^\  ^\  ^  ^"^^^^  ^e^i^^^e  digested  with 

Sved  out  of  tT.  liquid  evaporated.    The  alkaloid  is  now 

is  rende^^^^^^  V  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  °f 

Sllfl^'  ^  ~  ?t  ^^iSn  Z  ie?tr  sin  ti^: 

heate?  t^t.  p^cSlil^LKuV^^^  T'/^ 
of  water  should  be^dded  trtifetsfd^  t  etli      s^^^it  wlllt  ftn^^ 
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to  be  strongly  alkaline,  and  the  different  tests  may  then  be  applied. 
It  was  by  this  process  that  the  author  discovered  the  poison  in  the  body 
of  the  gentleman  whose  case  is  above  related.  In  reference  to  the  rabbit 
killed  by  a  single  drop  (p.  410),  nicotine  was  found  in  the  stomach  and  its 
contents :  there  was  a  trace  found  in  half  an  ounce  of  the  blood  of  the 
animal,  and  the  poison  was  clearly  detected  after  a  week  in  the  tongue 
and  soft  parts  of  the  throat  of  the  animal,  but  there  was  no  trace  of 
nicotine  in  the  liver,  heart,  or  lungs. 

Levant  Nut  (Cocculus  Indicus). 

Symptoms  and  Effects. — This  is  the  fruit  or  berry  of  the  Anamirta. 
Cocculus  (Levant  Nut),  imported  from  the  Bast  Indies.  The  berry  con- 
tains from  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  a  poisonous  principle  (Picrotoxin) ,  The 
shell  or  husk  contains  no  picrotoxin,  but  a  non-poisonous  principle  called 
menispermin.  The  seeds,  in  powder  or  decoction,  give  rise  to  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  griping  pains,  followed  by  stupor  and  intoxication.  There 
are  only  two  well-authenticated  instances  of  this  substance  having  proved 
fatal  to  man.  Several  men  suffered  from  this  poison  in  1829,  near 

Liverpool :    each   had  a  glass   of  rum 
strongly  impregnated  with  cocculus  in- 
*  b  c      dicus.    One  died  that  evening ;  the  rest 

recovered.  ('  Traill's  Outlines.')  Of  the 
second  case,  the  following  details  have 
been  published.  A  boy,  aet.  12,  was  per- 
suaded  by  his  companions  to  swallow  forty 
,    T  ^-        f,,  i.i,->      trains  of  a  composition,  used  for  poison- 

■a.  Berry  of  Cocculus  Indicus,  natural  size.       &  .•■i  ^        •  j- 

ft.  The  same,  seen  in  section  with  one-half     mg  fish.     it    COntamed  COCCUiUS  inOlCUS. 

of  the  semi-lunar  kernel.  j        £      minutcs  he  perccived  an  un- 

<;.  The  kernel,  containing  picrotoxin.  iJj.j.xj.u.uv.o    ^  •      •  ir. 

pleasant  taste,  with  burning  pain  m  the 
gullet  and  stomach,  not  relieved  by  frequent  vomiting,  and  pain  extending 
over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen.  In  spite  of  treatment,  a  violent  attack  of 
gastro-enteritis  supervened,  and  there  was  much  febrile  excitement,  fol- 
lowed by  delirium  and  purging,  under  which  the  patient  sank  on  the 
nineteenth  day  after  taking  the  poison.  On  inspection,  the  vessels  of  the 
pia  mater  were  congested  with  dark-coloured  liquid  blood.  There  was 
serous  effusion  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  the  right  lung  was  con- 
gested. In  the  abdomen  there  were  all  the  marks  of  peritonitis  in  an 
advanced  stage.  The  stomach  was  discoloured,  and  its  coats  were  thinner 
and  softer  than  natural.    (Canstatt's  '  Jahresbericht,'  1844,  5,  298.) 

Porter,  ale,  and  beer  owe  their  intoxicating  properties  in  some  instances 
to  a  decoction  or  extract  of  these  berries.  The  fraud  is  perpetrated  by  a 
low  class  of  publicans.  They  reduce  the  strength  of  the  beer  by  water 
and  salt,  and  then  give  to  it  an  intoxicating  property  by  means  of  this 
poisonous  extract.  A  medical  man  consulted  the  author  some  years  since 
in  reference  to  the  similarity  of  cerebral  symptoms  suffered  by  several  of 
his  patients  in  a  district  in  London.  It  was  ascertained  that  they  were 
supplied  with  porter  by  retail  from  the  same  house.  The  effects  produced 
by  this  drug  are  remarkable :  there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  sleep,  and  at 
the  same  time  wakefulness.  There  is  a  heavy  lethargic  stupor,  with  a 
consciousness  of  passing  events,  but  a  complete  loss  of  voluntary  power. 
It  is  a  kind  of  nightmare  feeling,  altogether  different  from  healthy  sleep. 
Cocculus  indicus  is  sometimes  used  by  robbers  to  intoxicate  their  victims, 
and  to  this  form  of  intoxication  the  term  'hocussmg'  is  applied.  Une 
method  of  detecting  this  poison  in  alcoholic  liquids  consists  djstillmg 
over  the  alcohol  and  then  testing  the  extract  by  physiologica  or  chemical 
processes.    The  extract  containing  cocculus  indicus  is  intensely  bittei,  ana 
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soon  produces  in  an  animal  peculiar  symptoms.  One-twentieth  of  a  grain 
of  picrotoxin  kills  rabbits  with  pecuhar  opisthotonic  convulsions.  Fishes 
when  immersed  in  water  containing  this  substance  make  strange  sinuous 
movements,  and  fall  powerless  on  the  side,  ('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  March  27 
e  seq.  1875).  Rober  found  that  frogs  are  affected  with  tonic  and  clonic 
conviilsions,  and  a  peculiar  inspiratory  tetanus,  which  causes  an  inflated 
state  of  the  abdomen.  He  thinks  that  this  special  condition  is  characteristic 
of  the  administration  of  picrotoxin  to  these  animals.  For  some  remarks  on 
this  adulteration  of  beer  and  other  liquids,  and  a  process  for  separating  the 
poisonous  principle,  picrotoxin,  by  amylic  alcohol,  see  '  Chem.  News  ' 
March  12,  1864,  p.  123. 

Cocculus  indicus  has  been  frequently  used  for  the  malicious  destruction 
of  fish  and  game.  In  one  instance  referred  to  the  author,  there  was  reason 
to  beHeve  that  270  young  pheasants  had  been  poisoned  by  grain  soaked 
in  a  decoction  of  this  substance.  Barber's  poisoned  ^vheat  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  bii'ds  owes  its  poisonous  properties  to  cocculus  indicus.  (Horsley.) 

PiCEOTOxm.— The  poisonous  principle  of  the  berry  of  cocculus  indicus 
crystallizes  m  slender  hexahedral  prisms,  having  a  silky  lustre.  It  is 
soluble  in  150  parts  of  cold  water,  but  is 
more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion  has  a  very  bitter  taste.  When  heated 
in  a  tube,  picrotoxin,  hke  digitalin,  evolves 
an  acid  vapour.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves 
it  without  change  of  colour.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  in  amylic 
alcohol.  Sulphuric  acid  imparts  to  it  an 
orange-yellow  colour,  which  becomes  of  a 
pale  yellow  by  dilution.  When  potassium 
bichromate  is  added  to  the  sulphuric  acid 
mixture,^  a  green  colour  is  produced.  Strong 
nitric  acid  dissolves  it  without  any  change  of 

colour.     Tannic  acid  and  the  chloriodide  of       Crystals  of  Picrotlxin.'"  magnified 

jjotassium  and  mercury  do  not  precipitate  it  124  diameters. 

from  its  solutions.    When  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potash  and  copper 

sulphate,  it  reduces  the  solution  like  grape-sugar 

Langley  has  shown  that  picrotoxin  may  be  separated  fi'om  many 
^rnt   f?°''°T!.^^^^^°^'  by  taking  advantage  of  its  peculiar  chemical 

wXw;    tI  'T^'^'  ^^'^  "^^^^  readily 

«  r  '  ^iT  a  small  quantity  of  potash  will  dissolve 

2XlLmT'"'^Tv^^''  ''A'^'^S^'  picrotoxin.  Water  thus 
when  fli^   '  1  known  readily  yield  most  of  the  alkaloids  to  ether, 

Tc^dulatd  Tost'^^^^^^  the  liquid  is  strongly 

xne  etner  shaken  with  the  liquid  entirely  removes  the  uicrotoxin  Tli^c, 
lTau?dThoi'?f  *°       adulLated  witrcoccS^s^?^^^^^ 

rvolum  s  0?:^^^^^^^^^^  -^^'-d  shakT'^th 

taneousirevaPora^^^^^  t"'"'^^  f  ^^^^  «Po^- 

that  by  tVs  Zcess  he  ^^^^  1^^^^%  ^^ates 

gr.inli/orli:Zit^^^^^  -^^1  a  quantity  as  1-7  5&th  of  a 

poisoned  was  treated  with  alcohol      ^  ^       ^^'""^  ^""^ 

Acidulated  water  was  poted  on  evaporated  to  dryness. 

organic  matter  was  disLTved    T^e  acid  ^ n^^Vl" '  '""'^  'T'''^^  ".f 
crystals  of  picrotoxin  were  obtainp^  K  T    ""^^  '^^^"'^  'l'^^  ''^^ 
solution.    CPharm.  WD  ec  1862      2*^7")^^^?°^'^*^°^  ethereal 
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Bearded  Daunel  (Lolium  Temulentum). 

Symptoms  and  Effects. — Poisoning  by  darnel  is  generally  the  result  of 
accident  from  the  intermixture  of  the  seeds  of  this  grass  with  wheat  or  rye. 
The  seeds  are  ground  into  flour  and  eaten  with  the  bread. 

In  January,  1854,  Dr.  Kingsley,  of  Roscrea,  furnished  the  author  with 
the  particulars  of  some  cases  in  which  several  families  (including  about 
Fig.  53.  thirty  persons)  suffered  severely  from  the  eifects  of  bread 
containing,  by  accidental  admixture,  the  flour  of  darnel  seeds. 
The  persons  who  partook  of  this  bread  staggered  about  as 
if  intoxicated:  there  was  giddiness,  with  violent  tremblings 
of  the  arms  and  legs,  similar  to  those  observed  in  delirium 
tremens,  but  of  much  greater  intensity  (the  patients  request- 
ing those  about  them  to  hold  them,  and  experiencing  great 
comfort  from  this  assistance  being  given  to  them)  ;  greatly 
impaired  vision,  every  object  appearing  of  a  green  colour  to 
the  sufferer;  coldness  of  the  skin,  particularly  of  the  hands 
and  feet;  gi-eat  prostration  of  strength,  and  in  several  cases 
vomiting.  Under  the  free  use  of  stimulants  and  castor-oil  the 
whole  of  the  patients  were  convalescent  on  the  following  day, 
but  much  debilitated  from  the  effects  of  the  poison.  Among 
the  symptoms  in  other  cases  there  has  been  noticed  a  sense 
of  burning  heat  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  with  confusion  in 
the  head,  trembling,  and  a  small  irregular  pulse.  (See  '  Ed. 
Month.  Jour.'  Aug.  1850,  p.  180.) 

Analysis. — The  plant  is  known  by  its  botanical  characters. 
Pfaff  examined  darnel,  in  order  to  discover  a  poisonous  alka- 
loiium  Temu  ^^^^  '        t^^^re  was  no  trace  of  such  a  substance.    By  distilla- 
'°ientuni,^o?^'  tion  with  water  he  obtained  two  kinds  of  ethereal  oil,  one 
Bearded  Darnel.  ]ig}iter  and  the  other  heavier  than  w^ater ;  they  were  colour- 
less and  had  the  odour  of  fusel-oil. 

Ordeal  or  Calabar  Bean  (Physostigma  Venenosum). 

The  Calabar  bean  is  a  large  leguminous  seed  of  a  dark  colour,  resembling 
a  garden  bean,  but  much  thicker  and  more  rounded  in  its  form.  It  is 
brought  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  is  there  employed  by  the 
natives  as  an  ordeal  bean  when  persons  are  suspected  of  witchcraft.  The 
common  belief  is,  that  the  innocent  vomit  and  are  safe,  while  the  guilty 
retain  the  poison  and  die  from  its  effects.    So  strong  is  popular  confidence 

in  this  test,  that  those  who  are  suspected  volun- 
tarily take  an  emulsion  of  this  seed,  and,  as 
Christison  remarks,  many  an  innocent  person  thus 
pays  the  penalty  of  his  rash  reliance  on  this 
superstitious  custom.  It  is  a  firm  matter  of  faith 
that  if  a  man  dies  he  is  guilty.  Illustrations  of 
this  bean  of  its  natural  size  are  subjoined. 

This  bean  owes  its  properties  to  the  presence 
of  an  alkaloidal  substance  called  Physostigmine  or 
Eserine.  It  is  found  in  the  cotyledon,  and  the 
process  adopted  for  its  separation  by  Jobst  and 
Hesse  is  described  in  the  '  Chem.  News,'  March  5, 
1864,  p.  109. 

The  seed  or  bean  has  a  thin,  hard,  dark-coloured,  brittle  covering: 

the  kernel  inside  is  white,  and  weighs  ff  '^,  f  ^Xe 
the  whole  seed  about  sLxty-seven  grains.    Christison  found  that  the  active 


Fig.  54. 


a.  The  bean  of  its  natural  eize. 

b.  The  same  seen  edgewise. 
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j)rinciple  could  be  extracted  by  alcohol,  wbich  dissolves  27  per  cent,  of  the 
seed,  including  this  substance.  That  alcohol  will  remove  the  poisonous 
principle  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  exhausted  residue  is  not  always 
poisonous.  (Bouchardat,  '  Ann.  de  Therap.'  1864,  p.  73.  See  also  'Pharm. 
Jour.'  1863,  p.  561.)  The  greater  part  of  the  seed,  as  in  nux  vomica, 
consists  of  starchy  and  other  inert  matters,  with  a  small  quantity  of  oil. 
The  kernel  is  yellowish-white,  without  bitterness,  acrimony,  aroma,  or  any 
other  impression  on  the  organ  of  taste.  In  fact  it  cannot  be  distinguished 
by  taste  fi-om  a  haricot-bean.  The  poison,  according  to  Christison,  pro- 
duces a  primary  impression  on  the  heart,  causing  paralysis  of  that  organ, 
the  insensibility  and  coma  being  only  apparent.  The  results  appear  to 
.show  that  there  is  also  paralysis  of  the  voluntary  and  respiratory  muscles, 
but  a  retention  of  consciousness.    ('  Pharm.  Jour.'  1855,  p.  473.) 

Desiring  to  try  the  effects  of  this  seed  on  himself,  Christison  took  the 
eighth  part  of  a  seed,  or  six  grains,  one  night  before  going  to  bed.  There 
was  a  slight  sense  of  numbness  in  the  limbs  during  the  night,  but  in  the 
morning  no  urgent  symptoms  of  any  kind.    He  then  chewed  and  swallowed 
the  fourth  part  of  a  seed  (twelve  grains).    In  twenty  minutes  he  was 
seized  with  giddiness,  and  a  general  feeling  of  torpor  over  the  whole  frame 
He  immediately  swallowed  an  emetic,  and  thus  emptied  his  stomach  The 
giddiness,  weakness,  and  faintness  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was 
obhged  to  he  down  in  bed.    In  this  state  he  was  seen  by  two  medical 
Iriends,  who  found  him  prostrate  and  pale,  the  heart  and  pulse  extremelv 
feeble  and  tumultuously  irregular,  the  mental  faculties  intact,  extrem^ 
laintness  threatening  dissolution,  but  no  apprehension  of  death  on  the  part' 
of  the  patient.    There  was  no  uneasy  feeling  of  any  kind,  no  pains  or 
ziumbness,  no  pnckling,  not  even  any  sense  of  suffering  from  the  great 
feebleness  of  the  heart's  action.    There  was  the  will  but  Sot  the  power  to 
vomit ;  the  limbs  became  chill  with  a  vague  feeling  of  discomfort.  Stimu- 
lants were  employed,  and  warmth  and  pulsation,  with  a  power  of  moving 

Sow.    ^  ^  r??-  ^f^^r        poison  had  been  taken  he  felt 

drowsy,  and  slept  for  two  hours  more,  but  with  such  activity  of  mind  that 

the  htrr^ ''°T''A%f  been  asleep.    The  tumultuous  action  of 

the  heart  contmued.    After  this  the  symptoms  gradually  disappeared  and 
*he  next  day  he  was  quite  well.    ('  Pharm.  Jour  '  1855,  p^  474.)^  ' 
P«f .   f ^    '  ^ere  poisoned  at  Liverpool  by  reason  of  their  havino- 

eaten  these  beans.    The  sweepings  of  a  ship  from  the  west  coast  of  AMca 

ate  them     IZT  %         t  '        children  found  the  beans  an^^ 

ate  them.^  A  boy,  ^t.  6,  who  ate  six  beans,  died  in  a  very  short  time 

co'XTe7ntr'  7°"^Tr  -J-\§^-P-g  P--,  constant  4Sg  anS 
contracted  pupils.    In  addition  to  these  symptoms  the  face  was  pale  and 

in  the  stomach  anrmadrSi^ffi  '  ^  "'^}^'  «°^Pl^i°ed  of  severe  pain 
and  he  then  vomited     tL  of  "M^  *°  '^^^^  ^^-^  S^^^ 

feeble  and  slorand  the  Pu ±  L^'T^r prostrated,  the  pulse  was 
the  nut  were  thrown  up  C  vomr  ^  ^^^}^  ^oMe±  Some  pieces  of 
abdomen,  and  was  listlZ  LlT  t  h  ^f  ^''^  '^^^^  P"^^ 

portions  of  nut  beinrliec'ted  f^P^'^.^f      ^e  vomited  freely,  some 

was  pale,  the  eyes  werfp  ercin^  buT  1"       ^  ^^^i  ^^'^ 

In  this  case  there  was  puS  vi^  ^''P'^"  ^''^  P^^'^  ^^^^ 

<'Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  1864   p  iqof'l^''^^  recovered  on  the  third  day. 
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fatal  to  animals  it  has  caused  much  irritation  and  congestion  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  (Dragondorff.) 

Fraser  relates  the  case  of  two  maid-servants  who  were  poisoned  bj 
tasting  some  of  the  embryos  of  the  bean  through  curiosity.  ('  Edin.  Med. 
Jour.'  1863,  2,  p.  131.) 

African  travellers  have  described  the  symptoms  resulting  from  the  use 
of  the  beans  as  an  ordeal,  as  consisting  of  violent  thirst,  inability  to 
swallow,  cramps  and  muscular  twitchings.  If  vomiting  takes  place,  as  it 
often  does  early  when  a  large  dose  is  given,  recovery  ensues  rapidly ; 
otherwise  consciousness  remains  till  shortly  before  death,  which  occurs 
usually  within  half  an  hour. 

A  drop  of  the  extract  applied  to  the  eye  produces  in  from  ten  minutes 
to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  remarkable  contraction  of  the  pupil.  This  has 
been  observed  to  last  in  children  for  fifteen  or  twenty  hours.  In  this 
respect,  the  poison  is  eminently  distinguished  from  natural  mydriatic 
alkaloids  atropine,  and  the  two  hyoscyamine,  which  cause  great  dilatation 
of  the  pupil.  It  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil  when  taken  internally, 
as  well  as  when  applied  locally.  It  paralyzes  the  motor  nerves,  and  leaves 
the  intellect  and  muscular  irritability  unimpaired.  It  destroys  life  by 
paralyzing  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  although  it  weakens  the  heart's 
power,  it  neither  stops  the  cii'culation  nor  arrests  the  heart's  action.  It 
is  not,  according  to  Harley,  a  cardiac,  but  a  respiratory  poison.  It  is 
closely  allied  in  its  effects  to  curare  and  conia,  but  more  to  the  latter. 
It  differs  from  both  in  its  tendency  to  produce  muscular  twitchings,  and 
in  its  power  of  causing  contraction  of  the  pupil.  Neither  curare  nor 
conia  has  any  effect  on  the  iris.  ('Lancet,'  1863,  I.  717.)  Salts  of  the 
alkaloid  (eserine),  as  well  as  an  extract  of  Calabar  bean,  are  now  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye ;  and  hence  accidents 
are  likely  to  occur  from  the  use  of  these  preparations. 

Von  Boeck  concludes  that  the  special  character  of  poisoning  by  Calabar 
bean  consists  mainly  in  a  diminution  of  the  excitability,  complete  paralysis 
of  the  locomotor  centres  situated  in  the  spinal  marrow,  and  paralysis  of 
the  excito-motor  centres  of  the  heart  and  their  peripheral  extremities ;  also 
in  producing  contraction  of  the  vessels  and  of  the  unstriped  muscles,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  intestine  and  the  sphincter  muscles  of  the  iris,  as  well  as 
in  promoting  salivary  and  other  secretions. 

The  editor  has  himself  observed  a  very  marked  diminution  of  respira* 
tory  depth  from  the  hypodermic  use  of  salts  of  eserine  (physostigmine) . 

^'/laZysw.— Physostigmine  (eserine)  combines  with  acids  to  form  salts. 
A  solution  of  bromine  in  water  acts  in  a  characteristic  manner  on  a  solution 
of  the  sulphate,  even  when  diluted  to  l-10,000th  part.  It  produces  a  red 
colour  when  less  than  1-lOOOth  of  a  grain  is  present.  The  chloriodide 
of  potassium  and  mercury  also  precipitates  physostigmme.  The  physio- 
lot^ical  test  consists  in  the  application  of  a  solution  or  alcohohc  extract  to 
the  eye.  It  produces  strong  contraction  of  the  pupil  when  this  liquid 
contains  but  a  minute  proportion  of  physiostigmme.  It  is  rapidly  elimi- 
nated by  the  saliva  and  other  secretions.  (Husemann  s  '  Jahresber.  Lb/Z, 
p.  570.) 

Poisonous  Mushrooms  (Fungi). 
No  branch  of  toxicology  has  given  rise  to  greater  differences  of  opinion 
than  the  study  of  poisoning  by  fungi.  Some  authors  have  considered 
nearly  every  kind  of  mush/oon^  as  unfit  for  food ;  whilst  others,  again, 
seem  to  r^^^^^^^^  nearly  every  species  as  edible  with  safety.  In  inquiring- 
int^the  causes  of  these  discrepancies  of  opinion,  it  will  be  found  tlmt 
whLt  sore  species  of  fungi  J  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  poisonous, 
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since  they  contain  an  integral  poisonous  constituent  or  constituents  which 
may  be  isolated  in  a  greater  or  less  state  of  purity,  others  produce  in- 
jurious effects  only  under  certain  conditions,  such  as  idiosyncracy  of  the 
individual,  decomposition  of  the  fungus,  &c.  Mushrooms  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  and  are  very  rich  in  albuminous  constituents,  and  are 
hence  prone  to  decomposition.  They  are  also  indigestible,  and  apt  to 
produce  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  In  one  or  other  of  these 
various  ways,  the  anomalies  exhibited  after  the  eating  of  mushrooms  may 
be  accounted  for.  The  morel  and  Hevella  esculenta  are  highly  esteemed 
kinds  of  mushrooms,  and  yet  Keber  relates  the  history  of  six  persons,  who 
after  partaking  of  these  fungi  were  attacked  with  vomiting  and  dia-rrhoea 
which  lasted  for  sixty  hours.  ('Preussische  Vereinszeitung,'  1846,  No.  32.) 
Poisonings  by  the  common  edible  mushroom  {Agarims  campestris)  are 
rare,  except  when  the  mushrooms  are  decayed. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances.— The  noxious  species  of  mushrooms  act 
sometimes  as  narcotics,  and  on  other  occasions  as  irritants.    It  would 
appear,  from  the  reports  of  several  cases,  that  when  the  narcotic  symptoms 
are  excited,  they  come  on  soon  after  the  meal  at  which  the  mushrooms 
have  been  eaten,  and  that  they  are  chiefly  manifested  by  giddiness,  dim- 
ness of  sight,  and  debility.    The  person  appears  as  if  intoxicated,  and 
i;here_  are  smgular  illusions  of  sense.    Spasms  and  convulsions  have  been 
occasionally  witnessed  among  the  symptoms  when  the  case  has  proved  fatal. 
Peddle  has  related  three  instances  of  poisoning  by  mushrooms  ('Edin 
Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  49,  p.  200),  in  which  the  poison  acted  as  a  pure 
narcotic;  there  was  neither  pain  in  the  abdomen,  nor  irritation  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal.    The  narcotic  symptoms  began  in  half  an  hour  with  giddiness 
and  stupor  :  the  first  effect  with  one  patient  was,  that  every  object  appeared 
to  him  to  be  of  a  blue  colour.    The  three  patients  recovered— two  of  them 
rapidly.    When  the  drowsiness  passes  oft',  there  is  generally  nausea  and 
vomiting;  but  sometimes  vomiting  and  purging  precede  the  stupor.  If 
the  symptoms  do  not  occur  until  many  hours  after  the  meal,  they  partake 
more  of  the  characters  of  irritation ;  indicated  by  pain  and  swelling  of  the 
^Momen,  vomitmg,  and  purging.    In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  mushrooms 
there  was  slight  vomiting  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  meal ;  but  no 
violent  symptoms  until  after  the  lapse  of  ten  hours.    Several  cases,  in 
which  the  symptoms^did  not  appear  until  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  hours 
are  reported  (Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  25,  p.  110).   In  some  instances  the  symptoms 
of  poisoning  have  not  commenced  until  thirty  hours  after  the  meal ;  and 

symptoms  of  irritation.    It  might  be 
supposed  that  these  variable  effects  were  due  to  different  properties  in  the 

i  Jlt  ?_T  ^'^^  Irritants,  and  m  another  like  narcotics.    In  most  cases  re ' 


covervtnVAor^lo^^  -  n    -VTi  "--^  ^xaxuuuiua.    in  most  cases  re- 

Xh  havrip^il^f'^f ^  '^^^^  vomiting.  In  the  few  instances 

SomLh  Jnd^br^l  fatal,  there  has  been  greater  or  less  inflammation  of  the 
vol  46  ^  Tn?  """^^  JS^gestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  ('MM. 
A  fatallt  of  '  P^^^^'  '-^^^^^      C^"--  1853,  p.  694) 

irritation  rese^^^^^^^^  ^^^^         ^^^^"^^^  ^^^^  ^J^Vtom,  of 

«nin.^.Z/'™  by  arsenic.    There  was  no  loss  of  con- 


sciousness or  sensibilitv     A  w    4^ioT-^     .       ^^^^  °* 
A.M.  two  fungi  wSch  he  ha^  ^7'  ?        -^'''"^  breakfast  at  8.30 

his  work  witW  comp^^^^^^^^  ^"TT  T^'"".^  ^^^^^^^^ 

tables.    At  1  P.M.  h7re  Wed   o  Y  ^^1^^^^^^'  °f  Po^k  and  vege- 

working  the  whole  time  wTtfout  an^  '  ^ 
home,  he  complained  of  fleW  m  and  vl^^^^^^    •  ""^''i 
followed,  with  severe  spasmol^c  pki^  t ^^^^^^^"^  ^^^^ 
continued  throughout  the  night  un S  b^A  m  Jl^f  ^  symptoms 

VOL  T  ^  bowels  then  ceased  to 

2  k 
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act.  At  11.30  A.M.  lie  was  suffering  from  constant  pain  in  the  bowels, 
occasionally  aggravated :  there  was  tenderness  over  the  abdomen  generally, 
bnt  especially  over  the  coui-so  of  the  transverse  colon,  with  vomiting  every 
ten  minutes — great  thirst,  skin  warm  and  perspiring,  pulse  90,  and  great 
depression.  At  3  a.m.  on  this  the  second  day  he  was  again  seen.  Vomiting 
and  purging  had  returned.  There  was  great  exhaustion ;  pulse  imper- 
ceptible ;  the  action  of  the  heart  feeble.  He  was  lying  in  bed  on  his  back, 
with  the  knees  drawn  np.  Sensibility  and  consciousness  were  perfect. 
He  complained  of  great  pain  in  the  stomach ;  there  was  tenderness  over 
the  abdomen,  but  no  swelling  of  the  cavity.  In  another  hour  he  died, 
i.e.  about  forty-four  hours  after  eating  the  fungi,  and  about  thirty-four 
after  the  first  setting-in  of  the  symptoms.  Others  partook  of  the  fungi, 
but  in  small  quantity,  and  they  did  not  suffer.  On  inspection,  the  heart 
on  the  right  side  contained  a  little  fluid  blood.  The  left  ventricle  was 
contracted  and  empty.  The  lungs  were  healthy,  and  there  was  only 
cadaveric  congestion.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  small 
intestines  was  throughout  injected,  the  blueish-red  appearance  diminishing 
in  intensity  as  it  approached  the  cfficum.  There  were  a  few  ecchymosed 
patches  near  the  intestinal  end  of  the  stomach.  The  organ  contained 
six  ounces  of  a  brownish  liquid  resembhng  thin  gruel.  The  large- 
intestines  were  empty  and  pale,  and  the  spleen  was  congested ;  the  other 
organs  were  healthy.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1863,  2,  p.  536.)  In 
many  of  its  features,  and  in  the  absence  of  narcotic  symptoms,  this  case 
resembled  a  case  of  acute  poisoning  by  arsenic.  The  fact  that  nearly  ten 
hours  elapsed  before  the  symptoms  of  irritation  commenced,  and  that 
there  was  no  blood  in  the  matters  discharged  by  vomiting  and  purging,, 
were  the  most  marked  differences. 

In  1871,  two  children  died  from  the  effects  produced  by  noxious  tungi- 
Several  other  persons  were  placed  in  a  precarious  condition  from  the  same 
cause.    Some  fowls  died  from  eating  portions  of  the  mushrooms.    Oases  ot 
poisoning  by  fungi  are  reported  in  Husemann's  '  Jahresbericht,  ib/Z, 
p   534.    Two  children,  a  boy,  set.  8,  and  a  gii'l,  ffit.  10,  cooked  some 
mushrooms  for  breakfast.    The  boy  ate  greedily  of  them,  but  permitted 
the  e-lrl  to  take  only  one  mushroom.     The  symptoms  produced  in  both 
children  were  similar,  except  that  the  boy  had  them  in  a  severer  and  fatal 
form,  and  the  girl  recovered.    Three  or  four  hours  after  the  meal,  the  girl 
was  seized  with  violent  pains  in  the  head  and  abdomen  _   She  vomxted 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  Avas  restless,  thirsty,  and  had 
o^ccasional  muscular  twitchings  of  the  hands.     During  the  ^^g^^t  the 
symptoms  increased  in  severity,  and  she  slept  but  little     Next  day  there 
was  slight  diarrhoea.    When  admitted  into  hospital  fifty-four  hours  aftei 
the  mushrooms  were  eaten,  all  the  symptoms  had  nearly  subsided.  The- 
boy  was  then  collapsed,  and  died  twenty  minutes  afterwards.  His 
stomach  was  found  empty  and  contracted ;  its  mucous  coat  P^^^  with 
minute  injection,  and  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  ^^'Pf /Plf/^;^^^^ 
The  wholi  of  the  small  intestines  were  empty  and  contracted;  the  coats 
thick  and  firm ;  and  the  mucous  membrane  intensely  congested  more 
especially  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  and  covered  with  a  thick 
lavei  of  yellowish  epithelium"^  The  liver  was  fatty.    (  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep^ 
1872  P  228.)    A  man,  ^t.  43,  and  his  daughter,  ^t.  5,  suffered  severe  y 
f  rom  eatin<.  the  Amanita  pantlierma.    The  earliest  symptoms  ^^ppeared  in 
two  hours  and  a  half  after  the  meal.  They  were  thirst,  faintness,  delirium, 
two  nours  anu  extremities.    After  eleven  hours, 

waf  tup  :  t^tLd^riesfof  the  abdomen.  In  the  child  there  was 
tvanosTs  o  the  legs  with  contracted  pupils.  It  was  remarked  that  even 
fourteen  hours  aftfr  the  fungi  had  been  eaten,  portions  of  them  were  dis- 
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charged  by  vomiting"  from  the  action  of  emetics.  They  both  recovered. 
In  a  period  of  four  years  (1865-8)  six  deaths  were  recorded  to  have  taken 
place  from  eating  poisonous  fungi.  In  the  year  1880  no  case  of  poisoning 
by  mushrooms  was  recorded  in  England. 

An  analysis  of  cases  of  mushroom  poisoning  shows  that  when  the 
symptoms  are  referable  to  the  presumably  decayed  state  of  the  fungi, 
these  produce  violent  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  ;  and  that,  as  a  rule, 
these  symptoms  appear  only  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  and  then  the 
course  of  the  case  is  not  tinlike  one  of  cholera.    The  fly-fungus  (Amanita 
imoscaria)  contains  a  definite  alkaloid,  muscarine ;  and  when  this  fungus  is 
eaten,  generally  in  mistake  for  the  golden  mushroom  (Amanita  Csesarea}, 
the  symptoms  appear  within  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  though  occasionally 
at  a  much  later  period ;  and  they  are  of  a  cerebral  character — the  gastro- 
intestinal symptoms  being  either  only  secondary  or  altogether  absent.  Thus 
there  is  a  state  of  excitement  and  inebriation,  trismus,  &c.    Ponfinck  has 
recently  made  the  extraordinary  statement  that  an  infusion  of  the  ordinary 
mushroom  is  poisonous.     This  is  contrary  to  common  experience  ;  and 
the  children  of  rural  districts  often  eat  with  impunity  large  quantities  of 
uncooked  mushrooms. 

Anahjsis. — The  discovery  of  portions  of  the  undigested  mushrooms  in 
the  matter  vomited,  or  a  description  of  the  food  eaten,  will  commonly  lead 
to  a  recognition  of  this  form  of  poisoning.  One  of  the  most  poisonous  in 
this  country,  Amanita  muscaria  or  the  fly-mushroom,  renders  the  water  in 
which  it  is  boiled  so  poisonous,  that  animals  are  killed  by  it,  while  the 
boiled  fungus  itself  has  no  effect  upon  them.  The  liquid  procured  from 
it  is  used  as  a  fly-poison,  whence  the  name  of  the  mushroom  is  derived 
It  is  an  autumnal  fungus,  known  by  its  rich  orange-red  colour. 

Some  fungi  which  were  exposed  for  sale  in  open  market  have  been 
properly  seized  and  condemned  as  unfit  for  human  food.  An  experienced 
mycologist  (the  Rev.  J.  Berkeley)  says,  'No  general  rule  can  be  given  for 
the  determination  of  the  question  whether  fungi  are  or  are  not  poisonous. 
Colour  is  quite  indecisive,  and  some  of  the  most  dangerous  fungi,  and 
amongst  them  the  Agaricus  Phalloides,  are  void  of  any  unpleasant  smell 
when  fresh,  though  the  most  wholesome  may  be  extremely  offensive  when 
old.  Experience  is  the  only  safe  test,  and  no  one  should  try  species 
incautiously  with  whose  characters  he  is  not  thoroughly  acquainted.' 

Henbane  (Hyoscyamus  niger). 
8ym;ptoms  and  Ap;pearances.~llhe  seeds,  roots,  and  leaves  of  this  plant 
are  poisonous.  When  the  dose  is  not  sufficient  to  destroy  life  the 
symptoms  are— general  excitement,  fulness  of  the  pulse,  flushing  of  the 
±ace,  weight  lu  the  head,  giddiness,  loss  of  power  and  tremulous  motion 
ot  the  hmbs,  somnolency,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  double  vision,  nausea, 
-,  ^  ^'"^^  symptoms  pass  off,  leaving  the  patient 

merely  languid.    When  a  large  quantity  of  the  root  or  leSves  has  been 
eaten,  an  accident  which  has  occurred  from  the  plant  having  been  mis- 
^^^'^  \egetables,  more  serious  effects  have  been  manifested.  In 
or  ncohprP..l  symptoms  in  an  aggravated  form,  there  may  be  los3 

cLa   and  .nl.r    'P'''^'  ^^^^^^^^  insensibility, 

r  i;s:nsiHrt:^^^^^^^  pV  ^^^'^'^ 

losci  nf  Tinwfiv  +1?  1  1.  coldness  of  the  surface,  cold  perspiration, 
movemenrof  tL  f '  ^  l^^'^^^^^g  ^'^^^  tetanic  rigidity  and  convulsive 
movements  of  the  muscles ;  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  irre-ular  the 
respiration  deep  and  labor  bus,    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  ;ol.  47,  p.  64?)  Oc?asionallv 

Ws^orrrf ^^-^^  t-^i  place  in T  ?ew 
hours  or  days,  accordmg  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.    The  speciS 
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effect  of  this  poisonous  plant  is  manifested  in  its  tendency  to  produce  a 
general  paralysis  of  the  nervous  system. 

One  fatal  case  of  poisoning  with  the  roots  of  henbane  is  quoted  by 
Urfala,  and  another  with  the  leaves  is  reported  bv  Wibmm-  (nr^.  r.\t 
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SmaUleafof  Henbane  of  its  natural  size  ^-  Magnified  30 
and  form.  diameters. 


ported  by  Wibmer  (op.  cit.  p.  147). 
The  appearances  consisted  in  a  general  con- 
gestion of  dark-coloured  liquid  blood  in  the 
venous  system.  The  lungs  and  brain  espe- 
cially manifested  this  condition.  There  are 
commonly  no  marks  of  irritation  or  inflam- 
mation in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Analysis. — When  the  vegeta- 
ble has  been  eaten,  it  can  be  iden- 
tified only  by  its  botanical  cha- 
racters. The  seeds  are  very  small 
and  hard ;  they  are  furrowed  on 
the  surface,  and  may  be  easily 
confounded  with  those  of  bella- 
donna. They  are  of  an  oblong, 
oval,  or  pyriform  shape.  We  sub- 
join illustrations,  in  which  they 
are  represented  magnified  (b)  and 
Seeds  of  Henbane.  ^^^ir  natural  size  (a)  fig.  56. 
a.  Natural  size.  The  leavcs  ai'c  peculiar  in  shape 
and  other  characters,  by  which 
they  may  be  easily  identified.  The 
annexed  illustration  (fig.  55)  is  from  a  photograph  of  a  fresh  leaf  of 
henbane.  The  poisonous  properties  of  henbane  are  known  to  be  owing 
to  the  presence  of  two  crystalline  alkaloids,  which  are  called  Hyoscyamine 
and  Syoscine.  These,  with  atropine  the  alkaloid  of  belladonna,  are,  accord- 
ing to  Ladenburg,  the  only  three  known  natural  mydriatic  alkaloids,  i.e. 
basic  bodies  which  cause  marked  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
According  to  Ladenburg,  hyoscyamine  is  identical  with  duboisine. 

Nightshade  (Solanum). 

Symptoms  and  Effects. — There  are  two  species  of  this  plant — the 
Solanum  dulcamara,  Bitter-sweet,  or  Woody-nightshade,  which  has  a  purple 
flower  and  bears  red  berries  ;  and  the  Solanum  nigrum,  or  Garden-night- 
shade, with  a  white  flower  and  black  berries.  The  active  principle  Solanine, 
on  which  the  poisonous  properties  of  both  species  depend,  varies  in  pro- 
portion at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Solanine  is  an  alkaloid  which 
needs  further  investigation,  and  is  perhaps  a  mixture  of  alkaloids.  In  one 
instance  a  decoction  of  the  plant  is  said  to  have  produced  in  a  man  dimness 
of  sight,  giddiness,  and  trembling  of  the  limbs, — symptoms  which  soon 
disappeared  under  slight  treatment.  (For  a  case  of  poisoning  by  the 
decoction,  see  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  548.) 

The  berries  of  the  Solanum  nigrum,  in  one  instance  at  least,  produced 
serious  effects  in  three  children  who  had  eaten  them.  They  complained 
of  headache,  giddiness,  sickness,  colic,  and  tenesmus.  There  was  copious 
vomiting  of  a  greenish-coloured  matter,  with  thirst,  dilated  pupils,  ster- 
torous breathing,  convulsions,  and  tetanic  stiffness  of  the  limbs.  One  child 
died  in  the  acute  stage  :  the  others  died  apparently  from  secondary  con- 
sequences during  treatment.  (Orfila,  op.  cit.  4eme  ed.  2,  273.)  From 
three  to  four  berries  of  this  plant  have  been  found  to  produce  sleep.  In 
1853,  the  red  berries  of  the  Woody-nightshade  are  stated  to  have  caused 
the  death  of  a  boy,  set.  4,  under  the  following  circumstances.  He  liad 
eaten  some  of  the  berries,  and  at  first  did  not  appear  to  suffer  from  them  ; 
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but  eleven  hours  afterwards  lie  was  attacked  with  vomiting,  purging,  and 
convulsions,  which  continued  throughout  the  day  ;  the  child  being  in- 
sensible in  the  intervals.  He  died  convulsed  in  about  twenty -four  hours. 
The  vomited  matters  were  of  a  dai-k  greenish  colour  and  of  a  bilious  cha- 
racter. Other  children  had  partaken  of  the  berries  at  the  same  time  :  but 
among  these,  one  only  suffered  slightly.    ('  Lancet,'  June  28, 1856,  p.  715.) 

Deadly  Nightshade  (Ateopa  Belladonna). 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  which  are  produced  by  the  leaves,  berries, 
and  root  of  the  belladonna  are  of  a  uniform  character,  and  may  be  thus 
described : — Heat  and  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  nausea,  vomiting, 
giddiness,  indistinct  or  double  vision,  delirium,  great  excitement  and  rest- 
lessness, convulsions  followed  by  drowsiness,  stupor,  and  lethargy.  The 
pupils  are  much  dilated,  and  the  eyes  are  insensible  to  light.    In  two  cases, 
the  pupils  were  contracted  during  sleep,  although  dilated  in  the  waking 
state.    ('Dub.  Med.  Press,'  Jan.  5,  1853;  'Jour,  de  Chim.  Med.'  1853,  p. 
695.)    Several  deaths  from  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  terries  occurred 
in  London  in  1846.    A  boy,  set.  14,  ate,  soon  after  breakfast,  about  thirty 
of  the  belladonna  berries,  which  he  had  bought  as  fruit  in  the  streets. 
In  about  three  hours  he  had  the  sensation  of  his  face  being  swollen:  his 
throat  became  hot  and  dry,  his  vision  was  impaired,  objects  appeared 
double,  and  they  seemed  to  revolve  and  run  backwards.     His  hands 
and  face  were  flushed,  and  the  eyelids  swollen;  there  were  occasional 
flashes  of  light  before  his  eyes.    He  tried  to  eat,  but  could  not  swallow  on 
account  of  the  state  of  his  throat.    In  endeavouring  to  walk  home  he 
stumbled  and  staggered ;  and  he  felt  giddy  whenever  he  attempted  to  raise 
his  head.    His  parents  thought  him  intoxicated;  he  was  incoherent, — 
frequently  counted  his  money,  and  did  not  know  the  silver  from  the  copper 
coins.    His  eyes  had  a  fixed,  brilliant,  and  dazzling  gaze ;  he  could  neither 
hear  nor  speak  plainly,  and  there  was  great  thirst ;  he  caught  at  imaginary 
objects  in  the  air,  and  seemed  to  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  distance.  His 
fingers  were  in  constant  motion :  there  was  headache,  but  neither  vomiting 
nor  purgmg.    He  did  not  reach  the  hospital  until  nine  hours  had  elapsed, 
and  the  symptoms  were  then  much  the  same  as  those  above  described  He 
attempted  to  get  out  of  bed  with  a  reeling,  drunken  motion ;  his  speech  was 
thick  and  indistinct.    The  pupils  were  so  strongly  dilated  that  there  was 
^.Y^^      iris,  and  the  eyes  were  quite  insensible  to  light.  The 
eyehds  did  not  close  when  the  hand  was  passed  suddenly  before  them.  He 
Jiad  evidently  lost  the  power  of  vision,  although  he  stared  fixedly  at  objects 
as  It  he  saw  them.    The  nerves  of  common  sensation  were  unaffected. 
W  hen  placed  on  his  legs  he  could  not  stand.    His  pulse  was  90,  feeble  and 
compressible  ;  his  mouth  was  in  constant  motion,  as  if  he  were  eating  some- 
!Si?fn.  f  ^i: ^-^^  ^^^^      ^^^^^      admission.    He  continued  in  tHs 

of  ?hf  ^.^"^  1         ^^'""^  occasionally  conscious,  when  by  a  free  evacuation 

alentified^f+hr'^'/'^f.T'i'  P^^'^^  =  ^^^^  examined  and 

eft  the  ho!^^^^^^  .1°*  belladonna.  The  boy  gradually  recovered,  and 
recoverv  w.r  V''^*^.''^*?  ^^^^"^  admission  :-the  progress  of 
SaulreLw  w     f*^-  P^Pil«.  '^^^^'^  hJt^en  only 

Sh  occuSed  fAf        ^""^^  contraction.    In  three  other  cases 

mins  irthe  hib.  }^  *^^"'       ^'"^'^  ^^^^^S  been  baked  in  a  pie, 

tTe  svSntoms     Tn  insensibility,  and  convulsions,  were  among 

HLX^est^^^^^^^^  Pfdef-^      the  berries,  the  symptom! 
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patients  recovered,  as  if  from  a  dream ;  but  they  suifered  for  some  time 
from  languor,  thirst,  and  dryness  of  the  throat :  the  pupils  also  continued 
dilated.  (Casper's  '  Wochenschr.'  Jan.  10,  1846,  p.  26.)  Two  cases, 
showing  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  berries  on  children,  are  quoted  in  the 
'Ediii.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  (vol.  29,  p.  452). 

In  1880,  a  boy,  set.  12,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  who  on  the 
previous  day  had  eaten  some  ripe  belladonna  berries  whilst  on  a  country 
excursion.  On  returning  home  he  went  to  bed  as  usual,  but  awoke  at 
2  A.M.  in  much  the  same  condition  as  on  his  admission  at  5  a.m.  He  was 
then  delirious,  and  in  such  violent  convulsions  that  he  was  unable  to  sit 
still  a  moment.  He  talked  most  incoherently.  He  apparently  could  not 
swallow,  as  he  put  water  into  his  mouth  and  spat  it  out  again,  the  elfort 
throwing  him  into  severe  convulsions.  At  10  A.M.,  the  delirium  and  con- 
vulsions still  continued ;  there  was  a  marked  flushing  on  the  legs  and  face, 
and  the  latter  was  somewhat  swollen.  The  throat  was  red,  and  he  showed 
aversion  to  water.  The  pupils  were  widely  dilated.  The  delirium  con- 
tinued, with  convulsions,  all  day  and  during  the  next  night,  though  occa- 
sionally he  spoke  rationally.  He  was  flushed,  and  appeared  like  a  child  in 
the  early  stage  of  a  scarlatina  or  rash.  At  noon — about  forty-two  hours  after, 
as  was  supposed,  the  berries  were  eaten — one-third  of  a  grain  of  morphia 
was  injected  hypodermically.    The  boy  slept,  and  next  day  awoke  well. 

The  root  of  the  belladonna,  administered  in  the  form  of  decoction  as  an 
enema,  has  destroyed  life.  Eighty  grains  of  the  root  were  employed,  and 
the  liquid,  strained  and  reduced  by  evaporation  to  four  ounces,  was  injected. 
After  a  slight  stage  of  excitement,  the  patient,  a  female,  set.  27,  fell  into  a 
state  of  complete  coma ;  the  countenance  appeai*ed  swollen,  and  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour ;  the  pupils  were  excessively  dilated ;  the  pulse  was  at 
first  full  and  hard,  then  small ;  death  took  place  in  five  hours.  (Casper's 
*  Wochenschr.'  Feb.  8,  1845,  p.  101-.) 

The  leaves  of  belladonna  have  occasionally  given  rise  to  accidents.  A 
young  man  swallowed  an  infusion  of  two  drachms  of  the  leaves.  In  about 
an  hour  he  found  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  the  salivary  secretion  was 
suppi-essed,  and  objects  appeared  to  be  in  perpetual  motion  before  him. 
He  became  delirious,  repeatedly  attempted  to  pass  his  urine  in  vain: 
Fig.  57.  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  he  was  in  constant 

motion,  although  his  gait  was  unsteady.  The 
muscles  of  his  face,  jaws,  and  limbs  were  agi- 
tated by  convulsive  twitcliings  :  the  pupils  were 
excessively  dilated,  and  there  were  singular 
hallucinations.  There  was  neither  nausea, 
vomiting,  nor  purging.  Emetics,  injections, 
and  bleeding  were  resorted  to,  and  the  next 
morning  the  patient  awoke  as  if  from  a  dream. 
(  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  Oct.  1847,  p.  413.) 

Leaves  of  belladonna  have  been  ignorantly 
supplied  for  ash-leaves,  and  half  a  wine-glassful 
of  the  decoction  of  the  leaves  produced  on 
Small  leal  of  Belladonna,  Garrod  the_  usual  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  this 

natural  size.  plant.     His  patient,  who  took  half  a  pint, 

suffered  severely.  The  chief  symptoms  were  giddiness,  difficulty  in  walk- 
ing, dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  perversion  of  taste,  indistinctness  of 
vision,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  bloodshot  eyes,  difficult  articulation, 
delirium,  insensibility,  and  a  scarlet  redness  of  the  skin  of  the  face  and 
neck,  followed  by  a  peeling  off  of  the  cuticle.  The  leaves  of  belladonna 
are  peculiar  in  shape.  The  annexed  illustration  (fig.  57)  is  from  a  photo- 
graph of  a  small  leaf  of  the  fresh  plant.    According  to  Luxton, 
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grains  of  leaves  yield  only  five  grains  of  atropine.    (' Pharm.  Jour.' 

1855,  p.  300.)  ^  ,  ^ 

The  seeds  of  belladonna  are  small,  of  a  somewhat  oval  shape,  and 
of  a  dark  colour.  Under  a  low  magnifying  power  they  have  a  honey- 
combed surface  (fig.  68).  In  henbane  the  surface  of 
the  seeds  presents  more  irregular  depressions,  resembling 
those  seen  on  certain  corals  or  madex'epores. 

Two  persons  swallowed  a  small  spoonful  of  ^  the 
extract  of  belladonna  by  mistake  for  that  of  juniper. 
There  was  speedily  indistinctness  of  vision,  tottering 
gait,  delirium,  incoherency,  hallucinations,  and  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupils.  In  one  there  was  great  cerebral  ^ 
excitement.   Under  treatment,  the  symptoms  of  poison-  ^    ^  ^ 

ing  disappeared  in  two  days  ;  but  one  of  the  patients  ® 
died  on  the  seventh  day  from  disease.    The  physical  and"  ^  sS^*^''''^'^ 
physiological  properties  of  the  extract  indicated  that  it    t.' Magnified 30  diameters, 
was  belladonna;  but  the  attempt  to  procure  atropine 
from  it  entirely  failed.    A  portion  of  the  concentrated  extract  given  to 
a  dog,  caused  dilatation  of  the  pupil  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    In  a  case 
of  compound  poisoning  by  extract  of  belladonna  and  tincture  of  opium, 
there  was  the  violent  excitement  produced  by  belladonna,  but  the  pupils 
were  strongly  contracted  as  in  poisoning  by  opium.    ('  Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.'  1870,  1,  564.)    A  lady  suffered  from  severe  symptoms  of  poisoning, 
and  nearly  lost  her  life,  owing  to  an  injection  containing  one  drachm  of 
the  extract  of  belladonna,  and  one  drachm  of  wine  of  opium  having  been, 
administered  to  her.    The  pupils  in  this  case  were  dilated,  and  the  opium 
apparently  did  not  counteract  the  effects  of  the  belladonna. 

The  following  case,  which  occurred  in  1871,  is  remarkable  for  the 
fact  that  a  woman  recovered  from  a  large  dose  of  the  extract.  A  nurse 
gave  by  mistake  to  a  lady  whom  she  was  attending  a  belladonna  liniment 
containing  three  drachms  of  the  extract  mixed  with  soap  liniment.  She 
vomited  slightly,  and  suffered  from  dryness  of  the  throat,  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  drowsiness,  delirium,  pupils  dilated,  fixed  stare  of  the  eyes, 
loss  of  power  and  difficulty  of  speech.  Paralysis  of  the  extremities  came 
on,  with  great  pain  in  the  back.  Emetics  with  brandy  and  cayenne  pepper 
were  employed  with  success.  The  woman  recovered,  but  not  until  after 
five  weeks  from  the  time  of  swallowing  the  liniment. 

Appearances. — The  appearances  observed  in  several  cases  of  poisoning 
by  the  berries  which  proved  fatal  in  London  during  the  autumn  of  1846, 
wei'e  as  follows  :  the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  congested  with  liquid  blood; 
the  stomach  and  intestines  were  pale  and  flaccid ;  there  were  some  red  spots 
towards  the  cardiac  end.  In  other  fatal  cases,  of  which  the  appearances 
have  been  reported,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  were  found 
distended  with  thick  black  blood.  Ked  spots  have  also  been  observed 
around  the  throat  and  gullet,  and  congested  patches  of  a  dark  purple  colour 
on  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  In  some  instances  the  mucous  membrane  has 
been  completely  dyed  by  the  juice  of  the  berries.  A  boy,  set.  5,  after 
having  eaten  a  quantity  of  belladonna  berries,  went  to  bed,  was  very 
restless,  vomited  once,  and  died  in  convulsions  about  fifteen  hours  after 
having  taken  the  poison.  On  inspection,  the  eyes  were  lialf-open,  with  an 
intense  lustre ;  the  pupils  dilated;  the  mouth  was  spasmodically  closed  and 
the  sphincter  am  relaxed.  The  cerebral  vessels  were  distended  with  dark- 
coloured  blood ;  the  substance  of  the  brain,  cerebellum,  and  medulla  oblon- 
gata, presented  numerous  bloody  points.  In  the  throat  and  gullet  there 
were  several  patches  of  redness.  In  the  stomach  there  was  some  fluid,  with 
three  open  berries ;  the  mucous  membrane  was  of  a  reddish-blue  colour  in 
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various  parts.  (Canstatt's  '  Jalaresber.'  1844,  v.  295.)  For  another  case 
snowing  the  appearances,  see  liorn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1866  2  169  A 
woman,  rot  66,  swallowed  a  teaspoonful  of  belladonna  liniment,  knd  after 
suttenng  the  usual  symptoms  died  in  sixteen  hours.  On  inspection  the 
ungs  were  found  full  of  b  ood,--the  right  side  of  the  heart  contained  but 
httle  black  blood,  and  the  left  side  was  firmly  conti-acted.  The  brain  was 
slightly  congested.  The  stomach  and  other  organs  presented  nothing 
unusual.  The  inspection  was  made  thirty-four  hours  after  death  and  the 
pupils  were  then  dilated.    ('  Lancet,'  1870,  II.  p.  83.) 

Analysis.— The  indigestible  nature  of  the  leaves,  fruit,  and  seeds  will 
commonly  lead  to  their  detection  in  the  matters  vomited  or  passed  by  the 
bowels,  or  in  the  contents  of  the  viscera  after  death.  The  seeds  of  bella- 
donna are  very  small— they  can,  however,  be  distinguished  by  the  microscope 
from  the  seeds  of  other  poisonous  plants.  The  colouring  matter  of  the 
berry  is  of  a  deep  purple  hue.  The  leaves  are  known  by  their  botanical 
characters,  and  a  decoction  or  infusion  of  them,  by  the  Hquid  causing 
dilatation  of  the  pupil.  The  urine,  blood,  or  organic  liquids  containing 
this  poison,  applied  to  the  eye  of  an  animal,  cause  dilatation  of  the  pupils. 

_  Atropine. — Atropia,  or  atropine,  is  the  name  given  to  the  alkaloidal 
principle  of  belladonna.  This  alkaloid  is  a  powerful  poison.  In  1850, 
Sells,  of  Guildford,  forwarded  to  the  author  for  examination  the  stomach 
of  a  young  man  who  had  poisoned  himself  by  taking  two  grains  of  atropine. 
He  took  the  dose  on  going  to  bed.  He  was  heard  to  snore  heavily  during 
the  night,  and  was  found  dead  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  lying 
on  his  right  side,  the  surface  livid,  the  limbs  rigid  and  contracted,  and  with 
a  little  brown  matter  issuing  from  the  mouth.  The  pupils  were  much 
dilated.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  presented  a  diffused  red- 
ness, which  might  have  arisen  from  some  brandy  which  he  had  swallowed. 
No  trace  of  the  poison  could  be  detected  in  the  stomach  or  its  contents. 
In  the  '  Assoc.  Med.  Jour.'  (Sept.  16, 1853,  p.  818)  will  be  found  the  report 
of  a  case  in  which  aU  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  belladonna  arose  from  the 
application  of  a  weak  solution  of  atropine  in  water  to  the  conjunctiva.  One-r 
eighth  of  a  grain  injected  into  the  skin  for  the  relief  of  sciatica,  produced 
the  usual  symptoms  of  poisoning.    ('  Pharm.  Jour.'  May,  1862,  p.  583.) 

Cases  of  atropine  poisoning  of  a  mild  character  are  common  in  hospital 
practice,  in  consequence  of  atropine  lotions,  intended  for  the  eye,  being 
accidentally  taken  by  children  and  others. 

The  criminal  administration  of  atropine  is  a  rare  event  in  this  country. 
A  trial  for  murder  by  this  alkaloid  took  place  at  the  Manchester  Lent 
Assizes,  1872  {Beg.  v.  Steele).  The  prisoner,  who  was  a  nurse  in  the 
workhouse,  was  charged  with  administering  atropine  to  the  senior  surgeon, 
and  thereby  causing  his  death.  The  deceased  was  taken  suddenly  ill 
after  his  breakfast,  and  died  under  the  usual  symptoms  of  poisoning 
with  atropine  in  about  twelve  hours.  The  poison  was  detected  in  the 
body,  and  also  in  a  liquid  found  in  the  room — a  solution  of  atropine  in 
spirit.  Milk  was  the  vehicle  through  which  it  was  taken.  The  milk  as 
sent  from  the  kitchen  contained  nothing  injurious,  but  that  found  in 
deceased's  room  was  tasted  by  two  of  the  nurses  and  both  suffered  from 
poisoning  by  atropine.  The  prisoner  had  access  to  this  room,  and  it  was 
alleged  that  she  had  a  strong  motive  for  this  criminal  act,  but  there  was  no 
direct  proof  to  show  that  she  put  the  poison  into  the  milk,  and  she  was 
acquitted. 

Analysis. — Atropine  is  a  white  crystalline  substance,  not  very  soluble 
in  water,  but  easily  dissolved  by  alcohol,  ether,  and  diluted  acids.  It  does 
not  readily  crystallize,  but  it  forms  crystal lizable  salts.  The  annexed 
illustration  (fig.  69)  shows  the  irregular  crystalline  form  of  sulphate  of 
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Imperfect  crystals  of  Sulphate  of  ■ 
Atropine,  magnified  30  diameters. 


atropine,  as  it  is  deposited  from  an  alcoholic  solution.'  Ammonia  added 
to  tlie  solution  of  sulphate  of  atropine  does  not  separate  the  alkaloid  iu 
distinct  crystals.   In  this  respect  it  differs  from  Fig.  59. 

morphia  and  strychnine.  When  atropine  is 
heated  on  platinum  it  melts,  darkens  in  colour, 
and  burns  with  a  yellowish  smoky  flame.  Sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acids  dissolve 
it  without  any  change  of  colour.  Water  added 
to  the  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  produces  no 
change :  but  a  crystal  of  potassium  bichromate 
produces  a  green  colour.  Tannic  acid  precipi- 
tates the  alkaloid  from  its  solutions  :  but  the 
most  effectual  precipitant  is  the  chloriodide  of 
potassium  and  mercury,  which  throws  down 
a  dense  white  precipitate  even  in  very  diluted 
solutions.  Atropine  is  also  precipitated  by 
auric  chloride,  but,  unlike  strychnine,  it  is  not 
precipitated  by  potassium  sulphocyanide  or  potassium  chromate.  It  may 
be  detected  in,  and  separated  from,  organic  liquids  by  the  process  of  Stas. 
According  to  Winckler  atropine  is  precipitated  most  completely  from  all 
its  solutions  by  the  chloriodide  of  potassium  and  mercury.  By  the  use  of 
this  precipitant  he  was  able  to  determine  the  proportion  of  atropine  con- 
tained in  the  powder  of  the  dry  leaves  and  root.  In  the  leaves  the  alkaloid 
varied  from  0'41  to  0"49  per  cent,  and  in  the  root  it  amounted  to  0"48 
per  cent.    ('  Pharm.  Jour.'  June,  1872,  p.  1029.) 

A  small  quantity  of  a  diluted  solution  of  atropine  applied  to  the  eje 
produces  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  This  may  be  employed  as  a  physiological 
test  for  detecting  the  presence  of  atropine  in  an  extract  made  from  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  or  of  any  organic  liquid.  The  introduction  of  a 
portion  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  an  animal,  besides  producing  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  poisoning,  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Atropine 
is  one  of  the  three  natural  pupil- dilating  alkaloids.  It  occurs  not  only  iu 
belladonna,  but  also  in  stramonium. 

Thoenapple  (Datuea  stramonium). 

All  parts  of  this  plant  are  poisonous ;  but  the  seeds  and  fruit  are  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  noxious. 

Symptoms. — The  usual  effects  produced  by  this  poison  will  be  under-» 
stood  from  the  following  cases.  A  woman,  £et.  36,  took  two  teacupf uls  of 
.infusion  of  stramonium  leaves  by  mistake  for  senna  tea.  In  about  ten 
minutes  she  was  seized  with  giddiness,  dimness  of  sight,  and  fainting.  In 
two  hours  she  was  quite  insensible ;  the  pupils  were  fixed  and  dilated,  all 
the  muscles  of  the  body  convulsed,  the  countenance  flushed,  and  the  pulse 
was  full  and  slow.  The  stomach-pump  was  applied,  and  in  the  course  of 
&  few  hours  she  recovered,— suffering,  however,  from  indistinctness  of 
vision  and  vertigo.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  8,  p.  605.)  The  seeds  of  this  plant 
are  highly  poisonous.  A  boy,  agt.  5,  ate  some  seeds,  with  a  portion  of  the 
plant,  boon  afterwards  it  was  observed  that  his  face  was  flushed,  and  that 
he  staggered  as  if  intoxicated.  He  vomited  and  threw  up  about  thirty 
seeds.  His  skm  was  hot  and  red,  the  countenance  had  a  wild  and  staring 
expression,  the  pupils  were  nearly  fully  dilated  and  insensible  to  light, 
Ihe  child  was  restless,  m  a  state  of  raging  delirium,  and  biting  with  fury 
at  those  who  attempted  to  restrain  him.  He  was  unable  to  stand,  and  in 
a  state  resemblmg  St.  Vitus's  dance.  The  pulse  could  not  be  counted. 
The  breathing  was  humed  and  gasping.  He  was  incessantly  talking,  but 
without  articulating  distinctly,  and  ho  appeared  to  be  driving  away  from 
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him  imaginary  objects.  P]metics  produced  the  vomiting  of  more  seeds, 
and  in  an  hour  he  began  to  articulate.  He  slept  restlessly  for  two  hours. 
Some  seeds  were  passed  in  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels.  In  four  hours 
the  symptoms  had  abated,  and  the  boy  gradually  improved.  The  pupils 
did  not  recover  their  natural  state  until  after  three  days.  ('  New  York 
Jour,  of  Med.'  1856;  and  *  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  1857,  19,  497.) 

Turner  ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  April,  1864,  p.  552)  describes  five  cases 
of  poisoning  by  the  seeds,  in  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  They  had 
eaten  them  in  the  scarcely  ripe  state,  when  they  are  not  very  bitter.  In 
one  hour  and  a  half  two  of  the  children  were  found  to  be  fully  under  the 
influence  of  the  poison.  They  were  lying  on  their  backs,  the  eyes  bright, 
and  the  pupils  widely  dilated  and  insensible  to  light ;  the  conjunctivaa  were 
injected,  the  face  deeply  suffused  and  of  a  dark  crimson  colour;  there  was 
difficulty  of  breathing,  inability  to  articulate,  and  a  state  of  complete 
insensibility,  broken  occasionally  by  a  paroxysm  during  which  they  would 
ntter  some  indistinct  sounds  and  throw  their  hands  about,  as  if  trying 
to  ward  off  some  threatening  evil.  They  then  fell  into  a  comatose  state, 
but  were  easily  roused  into  a  state  of  violent  excitement :  they  grasped 
at  imaginary  objects ;  there  was  picking  at  the  bed-clothes,  with  paroxysms 
of  excessive  laughter.  They  had  no  proper  control  over  their  limbs, 
"walked  with  a  staggering  gait,  and  fell  to  the  ground  as  if  intoxicated 
or  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion.  They  recovered  under  treatment 
in  about  twenty- four  hours.  (See  also  other  cases  in  the  same  journal, 
Jan.  7,  1862,  p.  54.) 

A  girl,  set.  5,  ate  about  half  a  dozen  stramonium  seeds,  together  with 
some  of  the  pulpy  matrix  of  the  fruit.  Symptoms  came  on  within  twenty 
minutes,  beginning  with  dryness  and  burning  of  the  throat,  thirst,  inability 
to  swallow,  nausea  and  retching,  but  no  vomiting ;  pain  in  the  stomach, 
flushed  face,  giddiness,  and  singing  in  the  ears.  Twitchings  of  the  muscles 
of  the  forearm  were  next  observed,  and  delirium  set  in.  When  seen  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  eating  the  seeds,  the  girl  was  lying  on  her  back, 
delirious,  apparently  unconscious,  and  in  convulsions.  She  caught  at 
imaginary  objects  in  the  air.  The  eyes  were  bright  and  glistening,  the 
conjunctivae  red  and  injected,  and  the  pupils  widely  dilated.  The  delirium 
was  of  a  busy  kind — fits  of  laughter  alternating  with  fits  of  crying  and 
horror.  The  convulsions  were  general.  The  skin  was  hot,  dry,  and  of  a  deep 
scarlet  hue ;  temperature  normal ;  the  pulse  small  and  mpid ;  respii-ation 
interrupted,  but  not  rapid.  She  recovered.  From  six  ounces  of  the  urine 
voided  five  hours  after  the  seeds  were  eaten,  a  substance  was  obtained  by 
Stas's  process  which  dilated  the  pupil  ^y^hen  applied  to  the  eye  of  a  man  ;^  and 
this  dilatation  lasted  for  some  hours.    (Canada  '  Lancet,'  vol.  14,  p.  161.) 

Death  may  take  place  although  the  whole  of  the  seeds  are  ejected.  A 
child,  set.  2,  swallowed  about  one  hundred  seeds  of  stramonium,  weighing 
sixteen  grains.  The  usual  symptoms  were  manifested  in  an  hour,  and  the 
child  died  in  twenty-four  hours,  although  twenty  seeds  had  been  ejected 
by  vomiting  and  eighty  by  purging.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  15,  p.  194.)  Suffi- 
cient daturine  to  destroy  life  had  been  absorbed  fi-om  the  entire  seeds  and 
carried  into  the  blood.  In  a  case  which  became  the  subject  of  a  trial  at 
Osnabriick,  a  woman  administered  to  her  mother  a  decoction  of  the  bruised 
seeds  of  the  thornapple,  of  which  it  was  supposed  there  were  about  125. 
She  very  soon  became  delirious,  threw  her  arms  about,  and  spoke  inco- 
herently:  she  died  in  seven  hours.  (Henke,  'Zeitsch.  der  S.  A.'  183/, 
i.  H.)  The  seeds  retain  their  properties  notwithstanding  exposure  to  heat : 
thus  the  smoking  of  stramonium  seeds  is  attended  wdth  danger.  In  the 
return  of  the  Registrar- General  for  April,  1856,  there  is  the  record  of  one 
death  from  this  cause. 
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One  of  the  methods  of  poisoning  adopted  by  the  Hindoos,  not  so  much 
with  the  intention  of  destroying  life  as  of  facilitating  the  perpetration  of 
robbery,  consists  in  administering  to  persons  either  the  powdered  seeds,  or 
■a  strong  decoction  of  them,  in  curry,  or  in  some  other  highly-flavoured  article 
•of  food.  Delii-ium  and  insensibility  soon  follow,  and  sometimes  death  is 
the  result ;  but  no  suspicion  of  the  real  case  appears  to  be  excited. 

Brown,  of  Lahore,  states  that  out  of  ninety-two  of  these  cases  of 
poisoning  no  fewer  than  twenty-one  proved  fatal ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
many  which  result  in  death  are  never  known,  while  those  who  survive 
would  naturally  complain  of  any  injury  that  might  have  been  done  to  them 
while  insensible.  The  di^ug  has  a  bitter  taste,  which  it  generally  imparts 
to  the  food  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  which  is  sometimes  recognized 
when  it  is  eaten.  The  symptoms  usually  occur  in  about  ten  minutes  after 
the  poison  has  been  taken,  although  they  may  be  delayed  from  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour.  There  is  at  iirst  a  dryness  in  the  throat,  attended  with 
a  feeling  of  f aintness,  headache,  and  giddiness,  and  the  person  has  difficulty 
in  walking  straight,  and  appears  as  if  intoxicated,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  is  very  restless.  The  pupils  are  dilated,  and  he  will  sometimes  complain 
of  indistinctness  of  vision,  or  drowsiness,  and  he  almost  always  falls  asleep. 
The  sleep  may  either  increase  to  complete  insensibility  with  dilated  pupils, 
a  flushed  face,  and  muttering  delirium,  or  the  patient  may  awake  and  then 
become  delirious.  The  delirium  is  characterized  by  great  restlessness,  the 
person  affected  frequently  moving  about,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  go 
naked  and  to  pick  at  various  objects.  The  pulse  is  generally  slow,  and 
there  is  great  thirst.  After  a  time  the  patient  becomes  again  insensible, 
and  is  greatly  exhausted :  sometimes  convulsions  occur,  with  low  mutter- 
ing delirium,  and  at  length  he  dies.  If,  as  it  more  frequently  happens,  he 
recovers,  the  insensibility  persists  for  a  day  or  more,  and  the  patient 
remains  occasionally  in  an  idiotic  state,  able  to  speak,  but- not  to  under- 
stand for  some  time  longer,  and  he  has  no  recollection  of  what  has  occurred 
after  the  poisonous  meal.  Sometimes  vomiting  is  an  early  symptom, 
although  this  is  rare.    ('  Poisons  in  the  Punjab,'  1863,  p.  57.) 

Chevers  has  given  a  very  complete  account  of  the  Hindoo  system  of 
poisoning  by  dhatoora.  ('  Med.  Jur.'  for  India,  1856,  pp.  121,  549,  591.) 
It  appears  that  the  Datura  fastuosa  and  alha  are  the  principal  sources  of 
the  poison  in  India.  The  Thugs  employ  this  poison  with  the  object  of 
rendering  their  intended  victims  helpless.  As  it  is  administered  by  skilled 
professional  poisoners  in  India,  it  causes  a  profound  lethargy  resembling 
coma.  The  symptoms  may  continue  for  two  days,  and  yet  recovery  take 
place.  He  also  states  that  the  cases  rarely  prove  fatal.  Out  of  fifty-one 
instances  of  poisoning  by  dhatoora,  at  the  Bombay  hospital  in  one  year, 
recorded  by  Giraud,  one  only  proved  fatal,  and  four  presented  very 
alarming  symptoms.  Chevers  notices  the  early  occurrence  of  insensibility. 
A  man  drank  two  mouthfuls  of  a  jDoisoned  liquid,  complained  of  a  bitter 
taste,  and  fell  down  insensible  within  forty  yards  of  the  spot  where  he  had 
drunk  the  liquid,  and  did  not  recover  his  senses  until  the  third  day  after. 
(Op.  cit.  p.  137.)  In  these  cases,  ]3i"obably  the  seeds  are  given  in  a  large 
dose,  either  in  solution  or  in  very  fine  powder.  The  first  stage  of  poisoning 
is  commonly  marked  by  delirium,  the  patient  is  restless  and  wanders  about 
as  if  in  search  of  something,  but  from  giddiness  or  great  muscular  weak- 
ness he  is  soon  unable  to  walk  or  even  to  stand ;  he  talks  incoherently, 
laughs  wildly,  moves  about  as  if  to  avoid  spectra,  and  picks  or  catches 
incessantly  at  real  or  imaginary  objects.  He  appears  as  if  drawing  out 
imaginary  threads  from  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  and  his  antics  are  of  the 
most  varied  and  ludicrous  kind.  The  pupils  are  invariably  dilated,  and 
the  spectra  are  illusions  depending  on  disordered  vision.    Distant  objects 
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appear  near  to  him,  and  near  objects  as  if  highly  magnified:  he  will 
attempt  to  grasp  a  distant  object  as  if  it  were  close  at  hand,  and  will  start 
back  on  a  person  approaching,  as  if  he  thought  the  person  was  quite  near 
to  him.  In  the  second  stage  of  poisoning,  there  is  eitlier  great  drowsiness 
or  complete  stupor,  sometimes  passing  into  utter  insensibilty,  with  stertorous 
breathing.  Ihe  third  stage  of  final  delirium  is  similar  to  the  first.  (Op. 
cit.  p.  593.)  For  some  additional  information  respecting  the  employment 
ot  datura  by  the  professional  poisoners  of  India,  see  Irving's  '  Cases  of 
Food-Poisoning,'  &c.,  1864.)  The  effects  are  generally  produced  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  those  who  have  taken  the  poisoned  food  have  had 
httle  or  no  recollection  of  anything  that  occurred  afterwards.  An  extract 
of  datura  is  probably  used  as  one  of  the  methods  of  '  hocussing '  persons 
by  thieves  in  this  country.  The  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  with  the  peculiar 
tram  of  symptoms  above  described,  would  distinguish  this  state  from 
ordinary  intoxication.  The  bitter  taste  of  the  liquid  might  excite  suspicion  ; 
but  if  the  person  is  already  partially  intoxicated,  he  may  be  incapable  of 
making  any  observation  of  this  kind. 

Appearances. — In  a  well-marked  case  of  poisoning  by  stramonium  seeds, 
in  which  death  took  place  in  less  than  eight  hours,  the  following  appear- 
ances were  noted: — great  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes,  the  brain  firm  and  highly  injected,  the  choroid  plexus  turgid, 
the  ventricles  containing  serum,  the  substance  of  the  lungs  congested,  and 
the  heart  flaccid.  The  stomach  contained  about  four  ounces  of  digested  food 
mixed  with  eighty-nine  seeds  of  stramonium.  There  were  two  patches  of 
extravasation  in  the  mucous  coat — one  on  the  larger  curvature,  and  the 
other  near  the  pylorus.  Many  seeds  and  fragments  were  also  found  in 
the  intestines.  ('  Lancet,'  Sept.  18,  1847,  p.  298.)  In  the  Osnabriick  case 
(p.  426)  there  were  marks  of  diffused  inflammation  about  the  cardiac  end 
of  the  stomach. 

Irving  describes  the  appearances  met  with  in  the  body  of  one  of  the 
professional  Indian  poisoners,  Bassawur  Singh,  who,  in  order  to  lull  sus- 
picion, partook  of  the  poisoned  food  himself.  His  intended  victims  became 
insensible  ;  he  robbed  them  and  left  them  to  their  fate.  After  a  time  they 
recovered  their  senses,  and  gave  information  at  the  police-station.  The 
poisoner  was  found  under  a  tree,  about  a  mile  from  the  place,  quite  in- 
sensible. Remedies  were  unsuccessfully  used,  and  he  died  shortly  after 
being  apprehended.  On  his  person  was  found  all  the  stolen  property, 
besides  a  quantity  of  datura  seeds.  The  following  were  the  post-mortem 
appearances  : — The  pupils  were  widely  dilated ;  the  body  was  covered  with 
dust,  as  if  it  had  been  rolled  on  the  ground.  The  fingers  of  both  hands 
were  firmly  clenched.  There  was  great  venous  congestion  of  the  brain  -and 
membranes  :  slight  effusion  of  bloody  serum  under  the  membranes,  chiefly 
on  the  right  hemisphere.  About  an  ounce  of  dark  fluid  blood  was  found 
at  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  bloody  points  on  a  section  of  the  brain  were 
numerous.  The  ventricles  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  serum. 
The  choroid  plexus  was  unusually  full  of  blood.  In  the  stomach  there  was  a 
quantity  of  food,  partly  digested,  in  which  were  found  seeds  of  datura  as  well 
as  seeds  of  the  Solanum  melongena,  which  in  form  they  somewhat  resembled. 
('  Cases  of  Food-Poisoning,'  &c.,  1864.    '  Ind.  Annals  of  Med.  Sci.'  No.  17.) 

Analysis. — The  seeds  of  stramonium,  from  which  accidents  have  most 
frequently  occurred,  are  flattened,  kidnej^-shaped,  but  half  oval,  rough,  and 
of  a  dark-brown  or  black  colour  (fig.  60).  The  seeds  are  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  those  of  capsicum.  Brown  thus  describes  the  difference : — '  The 
datura  seeds  present  dots  on  their  exterior,  which  on  a  microscopical 
examination  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  convoluted  ridges  surrounding 
spaces.    On  the  capsicum  seed  these  convoluted  ridges  run  nearly  parallel 
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Seeds  of  Datura  stramonium. 
a.  Natural  size. 
J).  JIagnifled  30  diameters. 


Seeds  of  Datura  alba  (India). 

a.  Natural  size. 

b.  Slightly  magnified  by  a  lens. 

The  seeds  of  datura 


to  each  other,  and  are  joined  at  right  angles  by  shorter  ridges  so  that  most 
of  the  spaces  are  of  an  oblong  form,  and  are  as  lines  curving  round  the  seed  : 
but  in  datura,  the  ridges  are  ^.^ 
more  convoluted  and  irregu-       ,,.,«2e,>..__  s 
lar,  joining  at  acute  angles  ' 
and  circumscribing  irregular 
spaces.     ('  Poisons  of  the 
Punjab,'  1863,  p.  67.)  ^  Of 
the  dry  datura  stramonium, 
about  eight  seeds  weigh  one 
grain.  They  are  of  an  oblong 
kidney-shape,  and  of  a  dark- 
brown  or  black  colour.  The 
seeds  of  the  datui'a  fastuosa 
are  so  similar  in  size  and 
general  appearance,  that  a 

separate  illustration  of  them  is  quite  unnecessary 
alba  are  larger,  flatter,  and  much  lighter-coloured,  but  have  similar  micro- 
scopical characters.  These  are  the  seeds  which  are  chiefly  used  by  the 
Thugs  and  the  poisoning  robbers  of  India. 

The  leaves  of  the  common  datura  stramonium  are  well  characterized  by 
their  peculiar  shape.  In  the  annexed  illustration  (fig.  62)  is  represented 
a  small  leaf  of  the  datura  stramonium  from  a  young  plant.  In  the  full- 
grown  plant  the  leaves  retain  the  same  characters,  but  are  much  larger. 

Daturine. — The  poisonous  properties  of  thornapple  are  owing  to  the 
presence  of  an  alkaloid,  daturine,  which  forms  about  one  per  cent,  of  the 
dried  vegetable.     In  its  properties  it  resembles  Atropine  and  Hyos- 
Pij,  cyamine.  This 

alkaloid  crystal- 
lizes in  long  colour- 
less prisms  or 
needles  ;  it  has  a 
bitter  taste,  some- 
what acrid,  and 
slightly  resembling 
that  of  tobacco 
(fig.  63).  It  is 
poisonous.  The 
eighth  of  a  grain 
killed  a  sparrow  in 
three  hours.  When 
placed  on  the  eye, 
or  introduced  into 

the  cellular  membrane  of  an  animal,  it  is 
observed,  like  atropine,  to  cause  dilatation  of 
the  pupil.  When  heated  in  a  tube  it  is  de- 
composed, and  ammonia  is  evolved,  as  with 
other  alkaloids.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the 
solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  pre- 
cipitated by  tannic  acid  and  by  the  chloriodide 
of  potassium  and  mercury.  Nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  dissolve  it,  without 
producing  any  change  of  colour.  Sulphuric  acid  produces  a  pale  rose-red 
colour  with  the  crystals,  which  becomes  paler  when  the  acid  mixture  is 
diluted  with  water.  Ladenburg  asserts  that  daturine  is  a  mixture  of 
atropine  and  hyoscyamine. 


Fig.  63. 


Crystals  of  Daturine,  magnified  30 
diameters. 


Small  leaf  of  Stramonium,  from  a 
photograph ;  natural  size. 
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(spinal  poisons.) 
CHAPTER  30. 

NUX  VOMICA — STRYCHNINE — SYMPTOMS  AND  APPEARANCES — TIME  OP  OCCURRENCE: 
OP  SYMPTOMS — FATAL  DOSE — PERIOD  OP  DEATH — CHEMICAL  AND  MICRO- 
SCOPICAL ANALYSIS  OP  NUX  VOMICA  AND  STRYCHNINE — TESTS — PROCESS  FOR 
ORGANIC  MIXTURES  DETECTION  OP  STRYCHNINE  IN  THE  TISSUES— BRUCINE. 

Ifux  Vomica.  Strychnine. 

Nux  Vomica  in  powder  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  cannot  tlierefore  be  easily- 
administered  in  a  poisonous  dose  without  exciting^  suspicion.  It  owes  its^ 
poisonous  properties  to  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid  strychnine  or  strychnia 
associated  with  another  alkaloid  named  hrucine  or  hrucia,  of  similar  but 
feebler  poisonous  properties,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  per  cent,  and 
sometimes  less.  Strychnine  itself  has  a  very  bitter  taste  even  in  very 
small  quantity ;  but  as  it  destroys  life  in  a  small  dose,  and  it  may  be  given 
in  the  form  of  pills  or  professedly  administered  as  quinine  or  other- 
medicines,  it  offers  every  facility  for  criminal  administration.  The  free 
sale  of  vermin-killers  containing  strychnine  affords  facilities  for  poison- 
ing by  this  alkaloid.  Strychnine  is  a  constituent  of  at  least  one  quack 
medicine.  Fellow's  Compound  Syrup  of  Hypophosphites,  a  proprietary 
preparation,  contains  strychnine ;  and  this  dangerous  substance  is  described 
on  the  wrappers  in  which  the  preparation  is  sold  to  the  public  merely  as- 
a  tonic  alkaloid.  Each  fluid  drachm — the  ordinary  dose — is  stated  to 
contain  one  sixty-fourth  of  a  grain  of  strychnine. 

Symptoms. — At  a  variable  interval  after  taking  either  nux  vomica  or 
strychnine  in  a  poisonous  dose,  the  patient  experiences  a  sense  of  uneasi- 
ness and  restlessness,  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  impending  suffocation, 
and  not  infrequently  l3y  a  sense  of  impending  calamity  or  death.    There  is 
a  shuddering  or  a  trembling  of  the  whole  frame,  with  twitchings  and  jerk- 
ings  of  the  head  and  limbs.    Tetanic  convulsions  then  commence  suddenly 
with  great  violence,  and  nearly  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  simultaneously 
affected.    The  limbs  are  stretched  out  involuntarily,  the  hands  are  clenched  : 
the  head  after  some  convulsive  jerkings  is  bent  backwards,  and  the  whole 
of  the  body  becomes  as  stiff  as  a  board.    As  the  convulsions^  increase  in 
frequency  and  severity,  the  body  assumes  a  bow-like  form  (opisthotonos), 
being  arched  in  the  back  and  re"sting  on  the  head  and  heels.    The  head  is 
firmly  bent  backwards,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  incurvated,  or  arched  and 
everted,  the  legs  sometimes  separated.    The  abdomen  is  hard  and  tense, 
and  the  chest  spasmodically  fixed,  so  that  respiration  appears  to  be  arrested. 
The  face  assumes  a  dusky,  livid,  or  congested  appearance,  with  a  drawn, 
wild,  or  anxious  aspect ;  the  eyeballs  are  prominent  and  staring,  and  the 
lips  are  livid.    The  intellect  is  clear,  and  the  sufferings  during  this  violent 
spasm  of  the  voluntary  muscles  ai-e  severe.    The  patient  in  vain  seeks  for 
relief  in  gasping  for  air,  and  in  requiring  to  be  turned  over,  moved,  or 
held.    The  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  are  the  first  to  be  affected  in 
tetanus  from  disease,  are  generally  the  last  to  be  effected  by  this  poison. 
The  jaw  is  not  always  fixed  during  a  paroxysm.    The  patient  can  fre- 
quently speak  and  swallow,  and  great  thirst  has  been  observed  among  the 
symptoms.    In  some  cases  of  poisoning  by  nux  vomica,  the  jaw  has  been 
fixed  by  muscular  spasm  ;  but,  unlike  the  lock-jaw  of  disease,  this  has 
come  on  suddenly  in  full  intensity  Avith  tetanic  spasms  in  other  muscles,, 
and  there  have  been  intermissions  which  are  not  witnessed  in  the  tetanus- 
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of  disease.  The  sucfden  and  universal  convulsion  a:tfecting  tlie  voluntary- 
muscles  has  sometimes  been  so  violent  that  the  patient  has  been  jerked  off 
the  bed.  After  an  interval  of  half  a  minute  to  one  or  two  minutes,  the 
convulsions  subside,  there  is  an  intermission,  the  patient  feels  exhausted, 
and  is  sometimes  bathed  in  perspiration.  It  has  been  noticed  in  some  of 
these  cases  that  the  pupils  during  the  paroxysms  are  dilated,  while  in  the 
intermission  they  are  contracted.  The  pulse  during  the  spasms  is  so  quick 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  counted.  Slight  causes,  such  as  an  attempt  to 
move,  a  sudden  noise,  a  draught  of  air,  or  gently  touching  the  patient,  will 
frequently  bring  on  a  recurrence  of  the  convulsions.  In  cases  likely  to 
prove  fatal,  they  rapidly  succeed  each  other,  and  increase  in  severity  and 
duration,  until  at  length  the  patient  dies  utterly  exhausted.  The  tetanic 
symptoms  produced  by  strychnine  when  once  clearly  established,  progress 
rapidly  either  to  death  or  recovery.  The  patient  is  conscious,  and  the 
mind  is  commonly  clear  to  the  last.  He  has  a  strong  apprehension  of 
death.  The  duration  of  the  case,  when  the  symptoms  have  set  in,  is 
reckoned  by  minutes  ;  while  in  the  tetanus  of  disease,  when  fatal,  it  is 
reckoned  by  hours,  days,  and  even  weeks.  As  a  general  statement  of  the 
course  of  these  cases  of  poisoning,  within  two  hours  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  symptoms,  the  person  either  dies  or  recovers,  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  paroxysms  and  the  strength  of  his  constitution.  Death 
sometimes  takes  place  in  a  paroxysm.  ('  Lancet,'  June,  1861,  p.  572.) 
The  temperature  of  the  body  often  rises,  even  ten  degrees  above  the  nominal. 

The  time  at  which  the  symptoms  commence  appears  from  the  recorded 
cases  to  be  subject  to  great  variation.    In  poisoning  by  nux  vomica  the 
symptoms  are  generally  more  slow  in  appearing  than  in  poisoning  by 
strychnine.    Until  they  set  in  suddenly,  the  patient  is  capable  of  walking, 
talking,  and  going  through  his  or  her  usual  occupations.    In  one,  a  man 
swallowed  about  300  grains  of  nux  vomica  and  no  symptoms  appeared  for 
two  hours.    He  then  died  rapidly  in  a  violent  convulsive  tit.  ('Ann. 
^'Syg"-'  1861,  2,  431.)     On  an  average  in  poisoning  by  strychnine  the 
symptoms  appear  in  from  five  to  twenty  minutes.    In  one  case  convulsions 
came  on  in  five  minutes.    ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1861,  1,  133.)    In  two  cases  at 
least,  an  hour  has  elapsed.    ('Lancet,'  Aug.  31,  1850.    'On  Poisoning  by 
Strychnia,'  1856,  p.  139.)    In  a  case  whicli  occurred  to  Lawrie  and 
Cowan,  in  1853,  an  hour  and  a  half  elapsed.    In  1848,  Anderson  met  with 
an  instance  in  which  t%vo  hours  and  a  half  elapsed  before  the  appearance 
of  symptoms.    ('Poisoning  by  Strychnia,'  p.  42.)    The  longest  interval 
recorded  was  m  the  following  case:— A  boy,  set.  12,  swallowed  a  pill 
contammg  three  grains  of  strychnine.    No  symptoms  appeared  for  three 
hours;  they  then  set  in,  in  the  usual  way,  and  death  took  place  in  ten 
mmutes.    It  was  proved  that  the  pill  taken  contained  three  grains  of 
strychnine,  with  mucilage.    The  pills  had  been  prepared  eight  months  pre- 
viously  tor  the  purpose  of  poisoning  dogs ;  hence  they  were  hard,  and  would 
undergo  only  a  slow  solution  in  the  stomach.    ('  Lancet,'  1861,  II.  p  480  ) 

^irlpiwo  -T  ^^^''\  P°'^°^  administered  or  applied  has  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  time  at  which  the  symptoms  commence.  Thus 

Ire  LMf'''  P^^^^'  especially  if,  as  in  the  above  case,  they 

Poison    ;  the  sy^pto^  ^^^^  ^  appearing  than  when  the 

poison  IS  taken  m  solution.    Savory  gave  to  a  dog  two  bread  pills 
ToLT'Zr  °"  T:':;      ^  ^^^^^  «f  strychnine.^  No  symptoms  of 
«TrTYiT.f^Tv,o  cliueiwaras.    When  strychnine  was  given  m  solution  the 

hl^L    ■         1  7^.  connected  with  the  absorption  of  this  poison 

has  been  ignored  (Beg.  v.  Palmer,  C.  0.  C,  1856).    Palmer  gave  to  the 
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deceased,  Cook,  two  pills  supposed  to  contain  strycliiiine.  No  symptoms 
were  observed  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  More  than  one  expert  deposed 
that  this  interval  rendered  it  impossible  that  the  symptoms  could  have 
been  caused  by  strychnine.  The  above-mentioned  cases  will  show  that 
this  opinion  was  in  conflict  with  ascertained  facts. 

If  the  poison  is  applied  hypodermically  to  the  cellular  membrane,  to  an 
ulcerated  or  diseased  surface,  or  even  a  healthy  mucous  surface,  absorption 
takes  place  rapidly,  and  the  interval  for  the  production  of  symptoms  is 
proportionably  short.  Schuler  relates  a  case  of  amaurosis  in  which  about 
the  l-12th  part  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  was  introduced  into  the  punctum 
lachrymale  at  the  corner  of  the  eye.  Three  or  four  minutes  had  not  elapsed 
when  symptoms  of  poisoning  appeared.  There  was  convulsive  respiration, 
with  violent  tetanic  shocks,  and  the  patient  appeared  about  to  die  :  how- 
ever, the  symptoms  passed  off,  and  he  recovered.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz. 

July,  1861.)  ^  .  .    ■      ^  A 

Appearances  after  death.    Externally.— In  general  the  body  is  relaxed 
at  the  time  of  death,  and  stiffens  afterwards :  but  the  commencement  and 
duration  of  the  rigid  state  depend  on  various  conditions.    In  the  case  ot 
two  children  (Beg.  v.  Vyse,  0.  0.  C.  1862),  who  died  in  less  than  an  hour 
from  the  effects  of  Battle's  Yermin  Killer,  administered  by  the  mother, 
when  the  bodies  were  seen,  soon  after  death,  they  were  much  discoloured, 
livid,  and  although  quite  warm,  were  perfectly  rigid.    The  younger,  aged 
five  years,  was  rigid  all  over:  the  elder  principally  about  the  jaws  and 
neighbouring  parts.   The  rigidity  gradually  disappeared,  and  after  twenty- 
four  hours  there  was  scarcely  any  remaining  in  the  elder  chdd.  Decompo- 
sition had  commenced,  the  front  of  the  abdomen  presenting  a  green 
discoloration.    The  body  of  a  person  poisoned  by  strychnine  may  therefore 
be  found  in  a  non-rigid  state  within  the  ordinary  period  after  death  ;  but 
in  most  recent  cases  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  hands  clenched  and  the 
feet  arched  or  turned  inwards,-incurvated.    In  the  case  oi  Cool  the 
rio-idity  of  the  limbs,  including  the  hands  and  feet,  is  reported  to  have 
been  well-marked  when  the  body  was  disinterred  about  two  months  after 
burial     The  great  rise  of  temperature  in  strychnine  poisoning  may  cause 
the  body  to  be  warm  for  an  unusual  length  of  time  after  death. 

In  other  instances  of  strychnine  poisoning  no  particular  degree  of 
rigidity  has  been  found  at  any  period  after  death.  In  -bbits  po^oned 
by  similar  doses  of  strychnine,  the  author  observed  the  5^  ?^  ^^J^ 
remain  perfectly  rigid  for  a  week,  while  another  had  bst  all  rigidity  and 
har'egun  to  putrefy  after  thirty-six  hours.  The  circums  ances  wln^^ 
affect  the  comm^encement  and  duration  of  this  condition  of  the  dead  body 
have  been  elsewhere  described  (see  p.  59).  The  ^^f^i^ t^^f^ J^.'^he 
Sequard  have  shown  that  it  is  not  any  special  ^^^^^^^7/ 
muscles,  but  the  mode  in  which  it  operates  oix  fe  system  ttat  determines 
the  commencement  and  duration  of  rigidity  in  the  deadjoo^dy  _ 

In  an  accurately  observed  case  recorded  by  Casper,  tj^e J^ojly  was 
examined  forty-one  hours  after  death.  It  presented  the  shgbt  greenish 
t?ng"  of  incipient  putrefaction  in  the  loins  :  there  was  shght  7;^^^^ 
expression  of  the  face  was  that  of  one  quietly  sleeping-the  eyes  wer^ 
cbsed  the  pupils  neither  contracted  nor  dilated.  Rigidity  was  Present  m 
its  usual  degree  for  the  time  of  obsei^ation-well-marked,  as  it  always^;^ 
n  the  ma  iter  muscles  by  which  the  jaws  were  ^^'^y'^%^^^Z\rS 
Btrongir^arked  in  the  limbs  which  were  ^7-^  P^,^  "^ts^t^^^^^^^ 
The  fee^t  were  not  incurvated :  ^^e  fingers  as  in  o^her  dead^^^^^ 

flexed  inwards,  and  the  nails  were  ^^^^I  .^^^^^.T^f/b^^^^^^  short,  this 
still  less  of  opisthotonic  stiffness  ^  ^^^^^^  had  come 

body  was  externally  precisely  like  a  thousand  other  bodies  wnic 
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before  him ;  and  any  pTiysician  not  informed  of  the  mode  of  death,  would 
have  had  no  suspicion  whatever  of  death  by  strychnine  fi'om  the  external 
appearances.  (See  report  of  this  case  revised  by  Casper  within  a  few  hours 
of  his  own  death,  in  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.  fiir  gerichtl.  Med  '  Juh 
1864,  p.  7.) 

Among  the  internal  appearances  which  have  been  met  with  in  different 
cases,  is  congestion  of  the  membranes  and  substance  of  the  brain,  as  also 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  marrow,  with  congestion  of  the  lungs.  The 
heart  is  either  contracted  and  empty ;  or  its  right  cavities  in  some  instances 
have  been  distended  with  liquid  blood.    The  blood  has  been  found  black 
and  liquid  throughout  the  body.    The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
has  occasionally  presented  slight  patches  of  ecchymosed  congestion,  pro- 
bably depending  on  extraneous  causes ;  such  as  the  process  of  digestion, 
the  presence  of  food  or  alcoholic  liquids.    In  most  instances  the  stomach 
and  intestines  have  been  found  quite  healthy,  and  this  poison  neither 
inflames  nor  irritates  the  mucous  membrane.    Of  the  appearances  observed 
in  poisoning  by  strychnine,  there  are  none  which  can  be  considei-ed 
characteristic.    Congestion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow  is  probably  the  most  common.    A  man  who  had  taken  strychnine 
medicinally,  died  m  less  than  three  hours  from  a  dose  of  a  grain  and  a 
halt.    On  inspection,  there  were  extensive  patches  of  extravasated  blood 
/f?ri  m-^  arachnoid  membrane  of  the  lower  half  of  the  spinal  cord. 
(Med  Times  and  Gaz.'  March  21,  1857,  p.  297.)    With  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  their  condition,  as  to  fuhiess  or  emptiness, 
depends  rather  on  the  mode  of  dying,  than  on  the  actual  cause  producing 


Casper  states  that  cut  of  nearly  1,200  medico-legal  inspections  made  by 
him  up  to  Dec  10  1863,  no  case  of  death  from  strychnine  had  come 
before  him^  At  that  date  he  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  body  of  a 
man,  who  had  destroyed  himself  with  strychnine,  with  a  view,  if  possible 
«f  fixing  the  special  appearances  produced  by  this  poison,  and  of  isolatino^ 
them  from  those  casual  conditions  of  the  dead  body  ;hich  have  beeS 
wrongly  described  as  characteristic  of  the  effects  of  strychnine  A  healthv 
man,  ^t.  30,  swa  lowed  from  five  to  six  grains  of  strycLne    For  about  aJ 

?r«'ff     T  T       T"^  "^^'''^y-  «P^«^«  coipmenced  and  in 

his  attempt  to  reach  a  window  he  fell  and  lost  all  powTr  of  mo W  his 
leg^  He  was  not  seen  for  another  hour,  when  he  was  found  on  the  floor 
asking  for  water.    In  attempting  to  raise  himself,  he  was  seized  with 

Wfif'^'^'^''^'^^"'  f''^^^  «f       musclesrTe  had  three  of 

St.r  thp  fT^'        ^''^  i^*^^         tl^ree  hours  and  a  quarter 

^Z^::^.^^       ~  -        -     the  XT^S 

(p.432^'^T^^w?^'^'''''  "^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^l^eady  described 

trahroughouUhrboL"^^  °n  "^^^  ^"^^  ^''^  ^1-^ : 

-it  was  of  a  WV^riri  1  ^l^.^^^^^^^l^^         as  in  death  from  asphyxia 

prussic  acid.    The  b'S  anr^  ^"'^  ^'^^^ 

of  the  throat  and  gult  TeJ^T  TT'  ^he  muscles 

muscles  of  the  bodv     Th.T  ^  ^^""^  ^^l^ke  the  other 

cavities  of  the  heart  wt  p  n^F  natural— not  congested.    The  right 

tained  but  little  bloor  Tr.  r'''^  and  empty,  and  th?  left  cavities  con- 
spleen  was  congested '  ThT  T^^  T^^^^  "^^^^^  empty.  The 

digested  food:  the  mucous  meX'^  ^^'^  ^"^^  °f  ^  V^-^b 
when  minutely  examined  bv  7^'  P^^"'  softened,  and 

mucous  membrane  of  the  whole  nf''?^  \'  P"^'"*^^^  ^he 

healthy  state.    The  kidneyrwere  Llll  "^1  ^^"^^  the  same 

TOL.  I.  ^  ^^""^  healthy  and  not  congested.    The  spinal 
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marrow  was  espoclally  examined  throughont;  its  whole  extent,  as  well  as 
the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  It  was  cut  into  in  various  directions  :  and 
in  no  part  did  it  present  any  appearance  deviating  from  the  healthy  condi- 
tion. So  far  as  appearances  went,  there  was  no  visible  cause  of  death  in 
this  case  of  an  adult,  healthy  man,  dying  in  less  than  four  hours  from  a 
large  dose  of  this  poison,  and  obviously  from  its  immediate  eii'ects.  In 
this  respect,  strychnine  resembles  some  other  alkaloidal  poisons.  (Horn's 
'  Vierteljahrsschr.'  Juli,  1864,  p.  28.) 

Casper  considers  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat 
and  gullet,  as  worthy  of  notice.  This  was  the  only  deviation  from  the 
ordinary  appearances  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  with  in  cases 
of  violent  death.  If  he  had  no  previous  experience  of  the  condition  of 
the  body  in  death  from  strychnine,  he  had  unsurpassed  opportunities 
of  observing  the  appearances  in  all  other  kinds  of  violent  death.  He 
was  thus  in  a  better  condition  than  others  to  fix  upon  any  that  were 
really  characteristic  of  poisoning  by  strychnine.  Although  the  examina- 
tion of  a  dead  body  is  thus  proved  to  throw  but  little  light  upon  the 
question  of  death  from  strychnine,  still  a  medical  jurist  has  in  the 
symptoms — their  mode  of  occurrence  and  progress — sufficient  data  for  a 
safe  opinion. 

Quantity  required  to  destroy}  life. — The  medicinal  dose  of  strychnine  for 
an  adult  ranges  from  l-30th  to  l-12th  of  a  grain.  The  l-16th  of  a  grain 
is  an  average  dose.  This  quantity  has  operated  as  a  poison  on  a  child.  It 
caused  the  death  of  a  child  between  two  and  three  years  of  age  in  four 
hours.  Three  quarters  of  a  grain  killed  a  child,  set.  7|,  in  half  an  hour. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1861,  1,  133.)  In  two  cases  of  adults,  in  each  of  which  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  had  been  taken  by  mistake,  the  patients  recovered  only 
under  early  treatment.  ('  Lancet,'  July  26, 1856,  pp.  107, 117.)  The  smallest 
fatal  dose  in  an  adult  was  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Warner:  Half  a  grain  of  the 
sulphate  of  strychnine  here  destroyed  life.  ('  On  Poisoning  by  Strychnia, 
pp.  138,  139.)  So  powerful  are  the  effects  of  this  drug  m  certain  cases, 
that  ordinary  medicinal  doses  can  scarcely  be  borne.  A  gentleman  took 
l-20th  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  in  six  doses  during  a  period  of  two  or  three 
days  Severe  fits  of  tetanus  occurred,  although  half  a  grain  had  not  been 
taken  altogether.  It  is  probable  in  such  cases  that  elimination  is  either 
arrested  or  imperfectly  performed.  Tweedie  prescribed  pills  for  a  gentle- 
man, each  containing  1-1 5th  of  a  grain  of  strychnine.  He  took  altogether 
five  of  them,  or  one-third  of  a  grain,  at  intervals.  The  patient  was  seized 
with  alarming  tetanic  convulsions,  continuing  for  some  time.  1  here  was 
also  opisthotonos  of  a  severe  kind.  He  slowly  recovered  A  fatal  dose  of 
strychnine  for  an  adult  may  be  assigned  at  from  half  a  grain  to  two 

^^Ts  in  other  cases  of  poisoning,  many  recoveries  have  taken  place,  even 
after  large  doses  of  strychnine  have  been  taken.  There  are  at  least  three 
instances  on  record  in  which  persons  have  recovered  after  taking  one 
erain.  A  case  of  recovery  from  two  to  three  grains  is  reported.  (  ^ancet 
1861  II.  p.  169.)  A  girl  recovered  in  six  or  seven  hours  from  a  dose  oi 
four  grains  of  stiychnfne.  (Ibid.  1863,  I.  p.  134.)  When  first  seen  she 
wal  sensible,  and  while  talking  was  suddenly  seized  with  the  usual  tetan  c 
rvmptoms-opisthotonos,  concave  contraction  of  the  hands  and  feet  the 
Ses  rigidf  the  eyes  natural  the  pulsations  of  f ^  Wt  co^^^^^^^^^ 
increased  the  respiration  difficult,  and  great  fear  of  death.  She  liaa  on^ 
~ro.ysn.s,  and  to  this  probably  her  recovery  was  due  as  her  sy  em 
was  not  exhausted  by  severe  and  frequent  convulsive  attacks.  -L^^re  is 
Te  instance  Vted'in  which  a  person  is  said  to^  have  -covered  rom  a 
dose  of  seven  grains  of  strychnine  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  41,  p.  60o). 
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reference  to  this  alleged  recovery  from  large  doses,  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  the  strychnine  was  not  mixed  with  some  other  substance,  whereby 
its  poisonous  properties  were  weakened.  Instances  of  recovery  from  doses 
of  above  one  or  two  grains  must  be  regarded  as  exceptional. 

With  respect  to  mix  vomica,  three  grains  of  the  alcoholic  extract  have 
destroyed  life.  The  smallest  fatal  dose  of  the  powder  was  in  a  case  reported 
by  Hoffmann,  and  quoted  by  Christison,  also  by  Trail  ('  Outlines,'  p.  137). 
Thirty  grains  of  the  powder,  given  in  two  doses  of  fifteen  grains  each, 
proved  fatal.  The  poison,  was  given  by  mistake  for  bark  to  a  patient 
labouring  under  quartan  fever.  This  is  about  equivalent  to  the  weight  of 
one  full-sized  seed,  and  to  only  one-third  of  a  grain  of  strychnine.  The 
dose  of  nux  vomica  required  to  destroy  life  became  of  some  importance 
in  Beg.  v.  Wren  (Winchester  Spring  Ass.  1851).  The  prisoner  was 
convicted  of  an  attempt  to  administer  this  poison  in  milk ;  the  quantity 
separated  from  the  milk  amounted  to  forty-seven  grains,  which  was  above 
a  fatal  dose.  The  intense  bitterness  which  the  nux  vomica  gave  to  the 
milk  led  to  detection,  and  this  would,  in  general,  be  a  bar  to  the  criminal 
administration  of  this  poison,  except  in  the  form  of  extract  in  pills.  The 
editor  has  known  strychnine  to  be  administered,  criminally,  in  cocoa ;  and 
also  in  eggs,  in  tea,  and  on  bread  and  butter.  A  female  recovered  after 
taking  two  drachms  of  nux  vomica.    ('  Lancet,'  Dec.  15,  1849.) 

Period  at  which  death  tales  place. — In  fatal  cases  death  generally  takes 
place  within  two  hours  after  the  taking  of  the  strychnine.  In  the  case  of 
Warner  the  symptoms  commenced  in  five  minutes,  and  he  was  dead  in 
twenty  minutes.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  /.  P.  Gooh,  the  symptoms 
did  not  commence  until  fifty-five  minutes  after  the  poison  was  taken,  but 
the  case  terminated  fatally  in  twenty  minutes  after  their  commencement 
In  1870,  two  deaths  are  reported  to  have  occurred  at  Ypres  in  Belgium 
m  which  strychnine  proved  more  rapidly  fatal  than  in  the  cases  of  Warner 
and  Oook.  M.  Merghelynlc  took  in  pills  seven  grains  and  a  half  of 
what  he  supposed  to  be  hydrochlorate  of  quinine.  Violent  convulsions 
came  on,  and  he  died  m  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  His  wife,  not  suspecting 
anything  wrong,  took  a  similar  dose  and  died  in  ten  minutes.  A  pill  con- 
taining a  gi>ain  and  a  half  was  given  to  a  dog,  which  died  under  the  usual 
symptoms  of  poisoning  by  strychnine.  The  supposed  hydrochlorate  of 
quinine  was  then  examined,  and  it  was  found  to  be  largely  mixed  with  strych- 
Zid  I  ^V^^'^^'r  ^r^^''^y''^'       ^ith  one  exception,  the  most 

that  of  T   ^  u  ^^.^  ?^  duration  was 

that  of  an  adult,  who  died  in  six  hours  from  a  dose  of  three  e-rains  of 

^CTsIJb^T  ""r-  l'''.^  1876,  a  case  was  triel 

{^eg.r.  Stlas  Barloio,  alias  Silas  Smith,  C.  0.  C.  Nov.  1876)  in  which  the 

rra^HfTvct"  Tf  "^^^'"^  ^  woman  with  wLliltj^bi  e^^ 
vermin  k^-lW  ^he  poison  was  administered  in  the  form  of 

vermin  killer  given  m  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.     The  woman  lived  about 

fo;?dTnXlot:f ^'f  'f^^  Cstrycwfwal 
In  poisoW  W  deceased.    ('  Pharm.  Jour.'  1876,  Dec  2,  p.  467.) 

but^SSn^ertLTr"'  ^'^'^  ^'T'^^  tw^^ol; 

after  takinra  dose  (X  eit  ^898?  '  "^^l  -/^/^-^ 

known.    There  are  several  Probably  the  shortest  period 

large  doses.  instances  of  recovery  on  record,  even  after 

Vermin  and  Insect  Killeri  Alfl.«„  i   -i.  •    t«>  •■. 

nine  at  a  druggist's  shop  It  is  plf     ?  i'*  V^ocnve  strych- 

name  of  Vermfn  Kil  ers  in  th  J  P^^^i'^  ^^^^^  t^^e 

Vermin  Killer  consZ  y^  ^S^lT^hT^  sLxpenny  packets.  ^  Butler's 

mixture  ot  flour,  soot,  and  strychnine.  The 
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author  found  the  sixpenny  packet  to  weigh  about  a  drachm,  and  to  contain 
from  two  to  three  grains  of  strychnine.  As  the  poison  is  mechanically 
mixed  with  the  other  ingredients,  and  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale, 
the  proportion  of  strychnine  is  liable  to  variation.  By  the  aid  of  a  lens, 
the  poison  may  be  sometimes  seen  scattered  in  white  particles  through  the 
coloured  powder.  The  threepenny  packet  contains  about  half  the  quantity 
of  strychnine,  but,  as  it  will  be  seen,  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  the  life  of 
an  adult.  In  place  of  soot,  Prussian  blue  is  sometimes  used  as  a  colouring 
substance.  The  editor  finds  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  Butler's  Vermin 
Killer  in  commerce  :  in  one  the  poisonous  ingredient  is  barium  carbonate 
(carbonate  of  baryta),  and  in  the  other  strychnine.  A  sixpenny  packet  of 
the  latter  weighed  (1882)  forty-two  grains,  and  yielded  two  grains  and  a 
quarter  of  strychnine.  Another  sixpenny  packet  weighed  sixty-two  grains, 
and  contained  one  grain  and  three-quarters  of  strychnine.  Battlers  Vermin 
Killer  is  a  powder  similar  to  that  of  Butler,  containing  a  fatal  proportion 
of  strychnine,  as  it  is  sold  in  packets.  These  powders  are  a  fertile  source 
of  poisoning  either  through  accident  or  design.  In  Reg.  v.  Vamplew  (Lincoln 
Autumn  Ass.  1862),  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner,  a  girl  under  13  years 
of  age,  had  purchased  one  of  these  powders  at  a  village  shop  and  had 
destroyed  her  master's  infant  with  it.  There  was  also  reason  to  believe 
that  this  girl  had  destroyed  two  infants  by  similar  poisons  in  two  other 
families  where  she  had  acted  as  nurse.  They  had  all  died  suddenly  in  fits. 
A  similar  powder  purchased  for  threepence  at  the  same  shop  consisted  of 
about  thirteen  grains  of  flour,  coloured  with  Prussian  blue  and  mixed  with 
three-quarters  of  a  grain  of  strychnine.  Another  Battle's  powder,  purchased 
in  London  for  threepence,  weighed  like  this  about  thirteen  grains,  and  a 
sixpenny  packet  weighed  twenty-three  grains.  The  editor  found  (1882) 
a  threepenny  packet  of  Battle's  Vermin  Killer  to  weigh  twelve  grains,  and 
to  contain  one  grain  and  a  quarter  of  strychnine  ;  and  a  sixpenny  packet 
weighed  twenty-five  grains,  and  contained  two  grains  and  a  half  of  strych- 
nine. These  vermin  killers  have  caused  death  in  numberless  instances.  A 
few  years  ago  the  facility  with  which  these  poisons  were  sold  to  the  public 
by  grocers,  oilmen,  and  others,  led  to  their  being  scheduled  under  the 
Pharmacy  Act,  1868  ;  so  that  they  can  now  only  be  legally  procured  from 
registered  chemists  and  druggists,  and  with  registration  of  the  sale  in  a 
'  Poisons  Book  '  kept  for  the  purpose.  It  would  be  easy  to  add  many  fatal 
cases  which  have  fallen  within  our  own  knowledge  ;  but  they  present 
nothing  out  of  the  usual  course.  The  persons  have  all  died  under  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  strychnine,  in  a  well-marked  form. 
The  appearances  in  the  body  were  similar  to  those  seen  in  death  from 
strychnine  :  but  there  is  one  caution  to  be  given  in  reference  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  stomach.  As  death  is  commonly  rapid  and  there  is  no 
vomiting,  the  colouring  matter,  either  soot  or  Prussian  blue,  should  always 
be  sought  for  in  the  stomach.  Strychnine  may  or  may  not  be  found, 
according  to  the  amount  swallowed  and  the  degree  to  which  absorption 
has  gone  on  during  life.  Some  cases  of  recovery  are  reported.  In  1859,  a 
man  recovered  after  taking  a  whole  packet  containing  nearly  three  grains 
of  strychnine  ('  Ed.  Month.  Jour.'  1859,  vol.  2,  p.  507)  ;  and  in  1860,  Part 
met  with  an  instance  of  recovery  in  which  a  girl  took  half  a  packet.  ^  la 
these  cases  the  favourable  results  were  probably  due  to  vomiting  excited 
by  emetics.  In  1880  six  deaths  were  registered  in  England  and  Wales 
from  strychnine,  and  nineteen  from  vermin  killers. 

Analysis. — Nux  vomica  is  well  known  as  a  flat  round  kernel,  about  the 
size  of  a  shilling,  covered  with  radiating  silky  fibres,  and  slightly  raised 
in  the  centre  (tigs.  64  and  65).  It  is  of  a  light  brown  colour.  It  is 
very  hard,  brittle,  tough,  and  difficult  to  pulverize.    The  powder  is  of  a 
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c  c 

Seeds  of  Nux  Vomica,  natural  size.    a.  convex  surface; 
6.  concave  surface ;  c.  lallum  or  umbilicus. 


orey-brown  colour,  like  that  of  liquorice  or  jalap :  it  is  sometinies  met 
Avith  in  a  coarsely  rasped  state ;  it  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  It  yields 
to  water  and  alcohol,  strychnine,  Fig.  64.  Fig.  es. 

brucine,  igasuric  or  strychnic 
acid,  and  some  common  vege- 
table principles.  Heated  on 
platinum-foil,  it  burns  with  a 
yellow  smoky  flame.  Nitric  acid 
turns  it  of  a  dark  orange-red 
colour,  which  is  destroyed  by 
stannous  chloride.  These  pro- 
perties are  sufficient  to  distin- 
guish it  from  various  medicinal 
powders  which  it  resembles.  In  one  case  of  poisoning  by  this  substance 
(B,eg.  V.  Wren)  a  quantity  of  guaiacum  powder  was  mixed  with  the  nux 
vomica.  This  so  completely  changed  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  as  in  the 
first  instance  to  create  some  difficulty  in  identifying  the  substance.  The 
analyst  must  be  prepared  for  these  admixtures  or  adulterations. 

The  aqueous  infusion  or  decoction  is  reddened  by  nitric  acid,  and  is 
freely  precipitated  by  tincture  of  galls.  Ferric  sulphate  gives  with  it  an 
olive-green  tint.  The  fine  silky  fibres  or  hairs  which  cover  the  surface  of 
the  seed  may  be  obtained  by  washing  the  residue  of  the  powder  in  the 
stomach,  or  the  sediment  of  any  liquid  with  which  the  nux  vomica  may 
have  been  mixed.  They  present  a  characteristic  appearance  under  the 
microscope  (fig.  67).  As  in  other  poisonous  seeds  or  roots,  the  strychnine 
is  slowly  removed  from  the  powder  by  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  stomach, 
and  carried  into  the  blood,  until  that  hquid  is  sufficiently  impregnated  with 


Fig.  67. 


Fig.  66. 


Magnified  view  of  a  section 
of  Nux  Vomica,  sliowing 
the  hairs  projecting  from 
the  surface  (Pereira). 


Hairs  of  Nux  Vomica,  magnified 
124  diameters. 


Ilter^brbt^rf -"f  '^l^'^T  P°^^^^  '^'^^^  ^«  it  is  un. 

nux  vomiclbv^?"''  '  Strychnine  may  be  extracted  from 

nux  vomica  by  Stas  s  process,  described  at  p.  439. 

alcohol  sX'i;;;  T^^^^^^^  f  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  crystaHizedfrom  an 
to  freat  varL        .       v^'^^^'       ^^^3^  ^^^1''  ^ovm  is  subiect 

or  flowness  of  Pv'r'°r'°^.^^^        ^^^^^^^^  ^ol^tion,  the  rapidity 

rommonrseel  in  o^^V,  ?'  ^'^^^^^^  °f  ^^^^^^  ^^t^er;,  &c.  It  i"s 
aPthe  ends  Ld  orlf-  ^r^*^^^^  lengthened  into  prisms,  bevelled 
p  438  rTLre  arr/r^  '^'^  ^"g^^^  of  60°.^  (See  fig.  68, 

tV^u  himp~emuT^^^^^  -f^^-^  -  ^^^^ 

nine  is  procured  so^utio..  ^^^^^^ 

it  is  us|ally  deposited  i^^g^^^^^^^^  Vi^^ffZs]  " 

1.  Strychmne  is  whxte,  of  an  inten^sely  bitter  taste,  'e^en  when  it  forms 
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only  l-30,000fcli  part  of  a  solution.  2.  When  strongly  heated  on  platinum, 
it  melts,  and  burns  like  a  resin  with  a  black  smoky  flame ;  in  a  close  tube 
it  yields  ammonia.  3.  It  is  not  perceptibly  dissolved  by  cold  water :  it 
requires  7000  parts  for  its  solution.  4.  It  is  easily  dissolved  by  acids,  and 
is  precipitated  from  the  concentrated  solutions  by  potash  or  ammonia,  in 

"Fig-  68.  Fig.  6», 


Various  forms  of  Crystals  of  Strychnine, 
as  ttiey  were  obtained  from  an  alcoho- 
lic solution,  magnified  124  diameters. 


Crystals  of  Strj-chnine,  obtained  by  add- 
ing ammonia  to  the  sulphate,  magni- 
fied 124  diameters. 


both  of  which  it  is  insoluble.  5.  Strong  nitric  acid  imparts  to  commercial 
strychnine  a  pale  reddish  colour,  owing  to  the  presence  of  brucine. 
6.  Sulphuric  acid  produces  no  apparent  change  in  it :  but  when  to  the 
mixture  a  small  crystal  of  potassium  bichromate,  of  potassium  ferricyanide, 
or  a  small  quantity  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  or  of  peroxide  of  lead  is 
added,  series  of  beautiful  blue,  violet,  and  purple  colours  appear,  which 
pass  rapidly  to  a  light  red  tint.  Among  these  substances  black  oxide  of 
manganese  will  be  found  preferable.  By  reason  of  its  insolubility,  it 
imparts  no  colour  to  the  liquid  if  strychnine  is  absent ;  and  if  the  alkaloid 
is  present  it  slowly  brings  out  the  colours,  so  that  there  is  time  to  make 
full  observation.  The  hydrated  or  precipitated  oxide  may  be  used  in  place 
of  the  anhydrous  compound.  Permanganate  of  potash  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  substitute  for  the  oxide,  but  it  is  objectionable  on  account  of 
its  solubility,  and  of  its  being  already  coloured.  Letheby  suggested  the 
use  of  a  small  galvanic  battery  for  the  production  of  the  coloured  reaction. 
In  this  case  sulphuric  acid  only  is  required.  It  presents  no  practical 
advantage  over  the  use  of  oxide  of  manganese.  7.  Sulphomolybdic  and 
iodic  acids  produce  no  change  of  colour  in  strychnine,  and  thus  distinguish 
it  from  morphia. 

The  salts  of  strychnine  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  these  solutions 
give  crystalline  precipitates,  with  a  large  number  of  substances.  ^  The 
alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates,  if  diluted,  precipitate  the  alkaloid  in 
slender  prisms  (see  fig.  69).  Potassium  sulphocyanate,  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide, sodium  nitroprusside,  and  potassium  chromate  furnish  with  it 
well-defined  prismatic  crystallizations.  In  the  last  case  the  crystals  are 
stellated  and  of  a  yellow  colour.  Two  of  these  groups  will  be  found 
delineated  in  the  annexed  illustrations.  (Figs.  70  and  71.)  The  chromate 
of  strychnine  may  be  also  produced  by  adding  red  chromate  of  potash  to 
a  dialysed  liquid  containing  strychnine.  On  draining  the  crystals,  drying 
them  and  adding  sulphuric  acid,  the  colour  reactions  are  at  once  brought 
out  '  Picric  (carbazotic)  acid,  is  even  a  more  delicate  precipitant  of  a 
solution  of  strychnine.  It  gives  small  tufts  or  groups  of  stellated  crystals. 
Sulnhocvanate  of  strychnine  in  crystals  may  be  produced  m  solutions  con- 
taining  not  less  than  l-7000th  part  of  strychnine.  Filhol  recommends  as 
delicate  precipitants  of  solutions  of  strychnine,  chlorine  and  auric  chloride. 
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taking  care  that  there  is  no  alcohol  in  the  liquid  to  be  tested.  Auric 
chloride  slowly  precipitates  in  a  crystalline  form  even  the  l-650th  part 
of  a  o-rain  of  strychnine.  When  these  precipitates,  drained  of  water, 
are  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  they  are  dissolved,  and  to 


Fi?.  10. 


Fig.  71. 


Ciystalsof  Sulphocyanate  of  Stryclmine, 
magnified  124  diameters. 


Crystals  of  Chromate  of  Strychnine, 
magnified  124  diameters. 


this  mixture  a  crystal  of  red  chromate  of  potash  may  be  added  to  bring 
out  the  blue  colouration  pecxiliar  to  strychnine. 

Strychnine  has  been  fatally  mistaken  for  santonin  ('Lancet,'  1870,  T. 
p.  698),  salicin,  and  jalapin,  and  has  caused  death  on  several  occasions. 
Jalapin  does  not  crystallize,  and  the  crystalline  forms  of  santonin  and 
salicin  are,  as  shown  by  the  annexed  illustrations  (figs.  72  and  73),  very 
different  from  those  of  strychnine. 

These  two  vegetable  principles  differ  from  strychnine  in  their  pro- 
perties.   When  heated  in  close  tubes,  they  give  off  acid  vapours.  Salicin 

Fig.  72.  Fip_ 


Crystals  of  Salicin,  magnified  124  dia- 
meters. 


Crystals  of  Santonin,  magnified  124  dia- 
meters. 


as  soluble  m  water.  Santonin  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  is  dissolved  by 
alcohol  -Cannic  acid  and  the  chloriodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  do  not 
precipitate  the  solutions,  while  they  readily  precipitate  those  of  strychnine, 
mtnc  acid  has  no  effect  upon  either,  while  sulphuric  acid,  which  does  not 
change  santonin,  gives  a  pink  colour  to  salicin.  The  crystals  of  santonin 
c  oseiy  resemble,  m  microscopical  appearance,  those  of  salicin,  but  they  are 
^ilf'T^'i  '''^'^^^  alkaloids  by  acquiring  a  brilliant 

form  exposure  to  sunlight,  without  undergoing  any  change  of 

i«  ifr,?Ilir''  ^''^^^^^fj^be  process  suggested  by  Stas,  but  somewhat  modified, 
nirTnof  Jn^'  Separation  of  this  poison.  The  principle  of  its 

^Tr.  o  n  '     dissolving  the  strychnine  by  a  gentle  heat  out  of  the 

tissue  or  organ  nreviouslv  nulped  or  finely  cut  up,  by  means  of  rectified  spirit 
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of  wine  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  tartaric  acid.    The  hqtiid  is  strained 

2it^r^l"„S  --^-d  with  alcohol :  the  s  roiutforof 


ness. 


strychnine  thus  obtained  is  evaporated  at  ri:7tempe™tr  dt' 
evaC\t?oT^^^         with  absolute  alcohol,  filtered,Ld  the  filfcraSgam 
tp?    fiif     /^^'f.l'       low  temperature.  The  residue  is  now  taken  up  with 
tt 'in         '  ^'^"''^    neutralized  by  an  alkali-potash  or  ammln  a 

^ded  ThP  .R^^l"  'T'  'T^'l'  P^-eferable,  and  a  slight  excess  of  alkali  is 
added.  The  alkaline  hquid  is  then  shaken  in  a  long  stoppered  tube  with 
JZl  ^t""'  't''  J  '^^^^-^^ovm,  or  a  mixture  consist^ing  of  four  parts 
of  ether  and  one  of  chloroform.    These  liquids  dissolve  the  strychnine  set 

l^a^Ji     "  "^^u'  "'^^^^"^  i«  ^^P^-*^d  i^ora  the  watery 

.Tr.2V  ^'^1  a  stoppered  tube,  and  submitted  to  spontaneous 

evaporation  when,  if  strychnine  is  present,  the  alkaloid  will  be  obtained, 
but  generally  associated  with  oily  and  other  organic  matters,  which  inter- 
fere with  the  production  of  crystals.    The  impure  residue  left  by  the  ether 
IS  heated  in  a  water-bath,  with  a  few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  :  this 
destroys  the  organic  matter  without  materially  affecting  the  strychnine. 
Water  is  added  and  the  acid  liquid  is  filtered  through  paper,  neutrahzed 
by  ammonia,  and  again  treated  with  ether,  when  strychnine  will  be  obtained 
in  small  and  slender  prisms.    The  crystals,  after  an  examination  by  the 
microscope  (see  fig.  69,  p.  438),  are  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  black 
oxide  o±  manganese,  and  the  colour  reactions  of  strychnine,  if  the  alkaloid 
as  present,  will  then  appear.    By  this  method  strychnine  has  been  detected 
in  the  liver  of  a  person  who  died  from  this  poison,  although  the  organ  was 
in  a  highly  putrescent  state.    The  process  of  dialysis  (p.  216)  will  allow  of 
the  separation  of  strychnine  when  combined  with  acids  and  in  a  state  of 
solution,  from  blood,  mucus,  and  other  viscid  organic  matters  found  in  the 
stomach.    The  liquid  containing  the  salt  of  strychnine  may  be  tested  by 
evaporating  a  few  drops  and  applying  the  colour  test.    If  thus  found  to  be 
present,  it  may  be  neutralized  by  ammonia  or  potash  and  shaken  with  ether 
or  chloroform  in  order  to  obtain  pare  strychnine.    The  dialytic  process  of 
separation  has  been  successfully  carried  out  by  Gray.    The  reader  will  find 
in  his  essay  on  strychnine  a  full  account  of  the  method  of  employing  this 
process  for  the  detection  of  the  poison  in  organic  Kquids  and  the  best 
modes  of  applying  the  tests.    ('  Stetchnu,'  by  St.  Clair  Gray,  Glasgow, 
1872,  p.  75.)    In  all  cases  the  physiological  test  should  be  used  to  supple- 
ment the  chemical  tests  for  strychnine.    A  frog  may  be  employed  for 
this  purpose. 

The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  the  processes  for  strychnine  in 
organic  solids  and  liquids  in  some  papers  published  by  Wormley,  in  his 
'  Micro- Chemistry  of  Poisons,'  New  York,  1867,  p.  534.    He  describes  a 
case  in  which,  from  a  misapplication  of  the  process,  strychnine  was  sworn 
to  be  present,  when,  from  the  chemical  method  pursued,  the  alkaloid  could 
not  possibly  have  been  separated;   and  two  instances  fell  within  the 
author's  own  knowledge,  where  the  colours  produced  by  sulphuric  acid  and 
potassium  bichromate,  on  the  concentrated  and  dry  organic  contents  of  the 
stomach,  were  referred  to  strychnine,  when  they  were  really  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  salt  employed  in  contact  w^ith  organic  matter.  The 
detection  of  this  poison  in  the  stomach  or  the  tissues,  will  depend  on 
the  same  conditions  as  those  observed  in  other  cases  of  poisoning.    If  a 
person  takes  a  large  dose  and  dies  quickly,  a  residuary  portion  may  be 
readily  found.    In  Beg.  v.  Burlce  (Clonmel  Summer  Ass.  1862),  the  prisoner 
administered  strychnine  to  his  wife  in  Epsom  salts.    She  died  in  about  half 
an  hour  under  the  usual  symptoms.    More  than  three  grains  of  the  poison 
was  extracted  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach.    If  a  small  dose  has  been 
taken,  and  the  person,  has  survived  some  hours,  it  is  possible  that  none 
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will  remain  in  the  stomach.  A  decomposed  state  of  the  viscera  and  their 
contents  does  not  appear  to  interfere  with  the  detection  of  this  poison.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  presence  of  morphia  counteracts  the  colour 
tests  :  but  unless  in  admixture  with  the  strychnine  in  large  proportion,  this 
is  not  probable.  Besides,  in  Stas's  process,  the  morphia  is  scarcely  dissolved 
by  the  ether. 

Persons  have  died  from  strychnine,  and  no  trace  of  the  poison  has  been 
found  in  the  body.  In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  this  alkaloid,  which  was  the 
subject  of  a  trial  for  murder  in  1861,  Reese  made  separate  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  as  well  as  of 
the  tissues,  and  each  one  of  these  was  repeated  to  avoid  error.  Yet  there' 
was  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  strychnine  by  the  bitter  taste  of  the 
final  extract,  or  by  the  colour  tests.  The  witness,  by  a  comparative  expei-i- 
ment,  satisfied  himself  that  he  could  detect  the  half- millionth  of  a  grain 
('Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.' Oct.  1861),  but  in  this  power  of  detecting  so  small 
a  quantity  of  strychnine  in  a  pure  state  he  had  already  been  anticipated  by 
Copney  (  'Pharm.  Jour.'  July,  1856.  p.  24).  In  Reese's  case,  the  quantity 
taken  was  unknown,  the  woman  lived  five  or  six  hours,  and  the  body  was- 
not  examined  until  six  weeks  after  death.  A  small  but  fatal  dose,  and  the 
duration  of  the  case,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  negative  results  with 
out  resorting  to  any  other  hypothesis.  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Salter,  who  died 
from  a  dose  of  strychnine  in  1869,  death  probably  took  place  within  two  or 
three  hours,  but  the  most  careful  examination  made  of  the  stomach  and' 
liver  by  Horsley,  led  to  a  negative  result.  Strychnine,  in  the  opinion  of  ' 
aU  the  medical  witnesses,  was  the  cause  of  death,  but  no  trace  of  strychnine 
could  be  detected  in  the  body  by  one  well  qualified  to  detect  it.  There  was 
some  reason  to  think  that  the  poison  had  been  taken  in  solution,  but  even 
under  these  circumstances  it  must  have  been  rapidly  absorbed,  diffused, 
and  eliminated.  In  the  case  of  Silas  Barlow  (see  p.  435)  Bernays  found 
no  strychnine  in  the  body.  The  woman  had  survived  the  administration 
of  the  poison  nearly  six  hours. 

When  death  has  been  caused  by  small  doses  applied  under  the  skin,  the 
poison  may  not  be  found  in  the  tissues.  The  following  experiment  was 
performed  m  May,  1864.  One- eighth  of  a  grain  of  acetate  of  strychnine 
m  coarse  powder  was  placed  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  neck  of  a 
rabbit.  In  nine  minutes  the  animal  was  seized  with  a  sudden  convulsion 
and  fell  on  its  side  :  its  fore  and  hind  legs  were  rigidly  stretched  out,  and 
Its  body  passed  into  a  state  of  opisthotonos.  It  had  a  succession  of  fits,  and 
died  m  one  of  them  in  twenty  minutes  after  the  commencement  of  the 
symptoms  One-half  of  the  powdered  acetate  was  still  found  in  the  wound, 
showing  that  the  rabbit  had  been  killed  by  the  l-16thof  a  grain.  Of  course 
thQ  residuary  strychnine  was  easily  detected  in  the  wound  :  it  was  plainly 
visible  to  the  eye.  On  applying  Stas's  process  to  the  heart,  as  well  as  the 
blood  and  the  liver,  the  tests  failed  to  indicate  the  slightest  trace  of  the 
aiicaloid.  i  he  ethereal  liquid  left  no  crystalHne  residue  of  any  kind.  This 
«0f  .^ot  show  that  strychnine  is  not  absorbed,  but  it  proves  that 
under  certain  conditions  it  has  not  been  detected  in  the  organs  of  the  body, 
whirLlIlT^  1^^"^°^^  destroyed  life.^  In  instances  in 

nf     1  ^^icl^  contains  only  one  per- 

the  tissues  ^^^-yclmine  has  not  been  found  deposited  in 

]\^if^^^^f}Tt^  Tl  ^^Pi^^V  with  which  the  poison  may  be 

diffused  and  deposited  in  the  tissues,  whe'n  a  large  dose  has  been  taken^  A 
strong  healthy  man,  a3t.  43,  placed  upon  his  dry  tongue,  at  10  P.M.,t 
powder  which  contained  six  grains  of  Dover's  powder  "and  live  grains  oi 
strychnine  (dispensed  by  mistake  for  five  grains  of  James's  powder).  He 
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'nT?Ir  il^f  l^- ^«  f^'^"'^,  on  suck- 
dljsolvpA  .  ^^^^^^  the  bitterness-the  acid  juices  of  the  orange 
m^nnfpA  favoured  its  early  absorption.  In  fiftein 

minutes  he  went  to  bed-twitchmgs  of  the  muscles  then  came  on,  and  the 
patient,  from  previous  experience  in  taking-  strychnine  as  a  medicine,  was 
lully  aware  of  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.    He  complained  of  his  bowels 
being  drawn  up  ;  he  drew  his  knees  up  as  if  to  his  mouth,  gave  a  yell,  seized 
a  friend  who  was  standing  by,  and  became  apparently  unconscious  (ex- 
hausted)  for  about  five  minutes.     He  then  revived,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
was  again  seized  with  a  violent  convulsion  of  a  tetanic  character,  and  he 
ft         J    °^  ^  ^^^^  minutes  afterwards,  a  little  over  half  an  hour  after  taking 
the  powder      Owing  to  a  spasmodic  closure  of  the  jaws,  he  was  able  to 
speak  only  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  ;  he  was  rational,  but  seemed  to  be 
m  great  teii-or.  An  inspection  was  made  thirty-six  hours  after  death,  when 
the  body  was  found  to  be  unusually  warm.  The  back  and  lower  parts  were 
much  discoloured,  but  the  discolouration  was  easily  removed  by  pressure, 
indicating  a  fluid  state  of  the  blood.  The  lower  jaw  was  slightly  drawn  up, 
the  body  straight,  not  arched ;  the  fingers  slightly  flexed,  not  clenched ;  the 
thumbs  were  fixed,  but  not  bent  into  the  palms  of  the  hands.    On  opening 
the  head,  the  scalp  was  found  very  much  gorged  with  fluid  blood.  The 
membranes  of  the  brain  were  also  much  congested,  as  well  as  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  brain  generally.    There  was  no  clot  or  coagulum,  but  a 
quantity  of  serous  fluid  escaped  from  the  surface.    There  was  no  softening 
of  the  substance  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.    The  lungs  were  healthy,  but 
dark-coloured  from  engorgement  with  blood;  the  heart  was  empty,  and  its 
structure  was  soft ;  the  liver  was  healthy ;  the  spleen  was  gorged  with  fluid 
blood ;  the  kidneys  were  congested.     The  other  organs  presented  no 
appearance  calling  for  notice.    Edwards  found  strychnine  in  the  stomach, 
the  quantity  being  estimated  at  about  one  grain.   He  also  found  the  poison 
in  the  tongue  and  the  liver.    He  sent  to  the  author  a  portion  of  the  liver, 
one  kidney,  and  six  ounces  of  blood.    They  were  in  a  putrescent  state,  and 
when  examined  about  three  months  after  death,  eight  ounces  of  the  liver 
yielded,  by  the  process  above  described,  prismatic  crystals  of  strychnine, 
producing  the  usual  colour-reactions  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of 
manganese,  as  well  as  with  potassium  bichromate.  The  quantity  of  strych- 
nine thus  obtained  was  small.  The  kidney  and  the  blood  did  not  give  results 
on  which  any  reliance  could  be  placed.    This  case  shows  that  a  large  dose 
of  strychnine  rendered  soluble  will  destroy  life  in  half  an  hour — that  within 
this  short  time  four-fifths  may  be  removed  from  the  stomach,  or  at  least 
not  be  discoverable  there  by  careful  chemical  analysis  after  death — that  in 
half  an  hour  the  poison  may  be  distributed  through  the  body  and  deposited 
in  the  soft  organs,  although  no  satisfactory  evidence*of  its  presence  could 
be  obtained  from  less  than  half  a  pound  of  animal  matter.   The  strychnine 
found  in  the  tongue  was  probably  a  portion  of  the  powder  swallowed,  which 
still  remained  there.    It  may  be  further  remarked  that,  although  the 
deceased  took  in  the  powder  6-lOths  of  a  grain  of  opium,  no  morphia  was 
present  in  the  crystalline  residue  obtained  from  the  liver.    (For  additional 
facts  and  cases  connected  with  this  question,  see  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  Oct. 
1856,  p.  326,  and  '  On  Poisons,'  2nd  edit.  1859,  pp.  70,  788.) 

In  Casper's  case  (p.  433)  the  deceased  admitted  that  he  had  taken 
between  five  and  six  grains  of  strychnine.  He  lived  three  hours  and  a 
half,  and  on  analysis  Sonnenschein  procured  from  the  stomach  three  grains 
of  the  poison.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  extracting  any  from  the 
blood  or  tissues. 

In  those  inspections  in  which  there  has  been  such  criminal  interference, 
or  culpable  neglect,  as  in  that  of  /.  P.  CooJc,  the  only  course  for  an  analyst 
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is  to  seek  for  the  poison  in  the  tissues.     This  case  settled  nothing  in 
reference  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  strychnine  in  the  body  of  a  person 
poisoned  by  this  substance.    Except  the  actual  destruction  of  the  stomach 
itself,  everything  had  been  done  which  could  be  done  in  order  to  render 
a  chemical  analysis  fruitless.     It  cannot  therefore  be  taken  as  a  fair 
precedent  in  any  sense  for  the  results  of  a  proper  medico-legal  research 
in  poisoning  by  strychnine.    In  an  analysis  of  this  case  by  Casper  (Horn's 
*  Vierteljahrssch.'  Juli,  1864,  p.  26),  not  only  are  the  chemical  results 
regarded  as  negative,  by  reason  of  the  gross  mismanagement  of  those 
■who  inspected  the  body,  but  the  post-mortem  appearances  themselves,  for 
a  similar  reason,  are  considered  as  throwing  no  light  upon  the  effects  of 
strychnine  on  the  body.    One  of  the  medical  witnesses  for  Palmer  could 
see  in  the  whole  case  nothing  but  angina  pectoris,  another  only  epilepsy, 
Avith  '  tetanic  complications,'  and  a  third  admitted  death  from  poison,  but 
not  from  strychnine.    Assuming  that  there  had  not  been  a  criminal  inter- 
ference with  the  dead  body  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  Palmer,  the  position 
assumed — that  strychnine,  if  a  cause  of  death,  must  always,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  be  found  in  the  dead  body,  is  incorrect.    Its  detection  in 
the  body,  properly  verified,  is  a  proof  that  it  has  been  taken  ;  the  symptoms 
in  their  commencement,  progress,  and  termination  will  furnish  irrefragable 
proof  that  it  has  acted  as  a  poison ;  but  its  non-detection  does  not  prove 
that  it  has  not  destroyed  life,  or,  in  the  words  of  Casper, '  Das  Nichtauffinden 
des  Giftes  allein  kann,  aber  niemals  einen  Gegenbeweis  abgehen.' 

For  a  more  complete  history  of  the  medical  facts  in  the  memorable 
case  of  Cooh,  the  author  referred  the  reader  to  a  paper  on  '  Poisoning  by 
Strychnia,'  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1856  ;  '  Pharm.  Jour.'  July,  1856,  p.  6 
(from  the  pen  of  the  late  Jacob  Bell).  The  most  able  legal  analysis  of  it 
by  any  English  writer  which  the  author  saw,  was  published  by  Stephen, 
in  his  *  General  View  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,'  1863,  p.  357.  Of 
the  foreign  reports,  one  by  Tardieu  in  the  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  for  1856,  2, 
•371,  and  1857,  1,  132,  and  the  other  by  Casper  in  Horn's  '  Viertel- 
iahrsschr.  fiir  ger.  Med.'  &c.,  1864,  2,  p.  1,  are  the  most  correct  in  their 
medical  and  medico-legal  details. 

The  editor  of  this  (third)  edition  of  this  work  believes  that  much  smaller 
quantities  of  strychnine  may  be  detected  when  mixed  with  organic  matters 
than  the  author  (Dr.  Taylor)  admitted  ;  and  that,  with  improved  methods 
of  analysis,  which  cannot  here  be  given  in  detail,  strychnine  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  detected  in  the  body  in  any  case  of  poisoning  by  this  alkaloid 
proving  fatal  within  a  couple  of  hours.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  readily 
detected  m  the  urine  during  the  course  of  a  case  of  strychnine  poisoning ; 
and  also  when  the  alkaloid  is  only  being  given  in  ordinary  medicinal  doses. 
iHat  strychnine  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  unchanged  is  incontestably 
proved  by  the  experiments  of  Vulpian,  who  killed  a  dog  by  transfusing 
into  its  veins  the  blood  of  another  strychnized  animal. 

btrycJimne  in  Organic  Solids.— -From  the  vermin  killers  of  Butler  and 
n^^nlnl  ^^'^/^^yc^^^^e  may  generally  be  readily  separated  by  means  of 
?hp  vpvr^^  v^n"'"''''''^  ^  crystalHne  form  for  the  application  of  tests.  If 
^nlnWr'""  -Jf  ''^^^^^^^  ^'^^  Prussian  blue,  one  or  two  drops  of 

n'^o   ?  ""'^^  ""^"^^^^  from  the  separated  alkaloidf  and 

as  wpll  ^.n!v!!l  ""^^^f^^^^         be  added.    The  colour  reactions  are  then 
as  well  marked  as  with  pure  strychnine. 

^nx^nr^  i!  '^?n ^""^  ^^^^^^6  ^ay  be  detected  in  the  powder  of 
ZLiriT^  h  ,"  ^fr'^^  process  :-Digest  the  powder  in  a  smaU 
XonlH  L  wp  f  '15  P^-^f^°  ^''^  ^  wat!r-bath  heat.  The  substance 
ln^l,  J  ^^^i '^^l^r^d.^^^th  the  diluted  acid,  which,  after  a  short  time, 
.completely  carbonizes  it.   The  mass  is  heated  to  dryness,  then  treated  wTth 
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a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water  and  filtered,  by  which  an  acid  liquid  of 
a  pale  sherry  colour  is  obtained.  On  neutralizing  this  liquid  with  potash 
or  ammonia,  and  agitating  it  with,  two  volumes  of  ether,  tlae  strychnine  is 
separated,  and  may  be  obtained  crystallized  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
ethereal  solution.  The  strychnine  may  also  be  obtained  by  dialysis.  Ten 
grains  of  nux  vomica,  equal  to  1-lOth  grain  of  strychnine,  gave  satisfactory 
results.  Prismatic  crystals  were  procured  which  gave  the  appropriate 
reactions  with  the  colour  tests.  Brucine  was  also  detected  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  the  crystals. 

In  cases  in  which,  the  poison  is  contained  in  pills  or  powders,  having 
much  organic  matter  soluble  in  alcohol,  it  will  be  advisable  to  employ 
either  dilute  or  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
strychnine  itself  is  not  acted  on  in  the  same  degree  by  sulphuric  acid  as 
ordinary  organic  matters,  or  even  other  poisonous  alkaloids. 

Brucine  or  Brucia. 

Brucine  is  an  alkaloid  generally  associated  with  strychnine.  It  is  con- 
Fig.  74.  tained  in  the  seeds  of  nux  vomica,  and  more 
abundantly  in  the  bark  of  the  tree.  It  is 
not  so  powerful  a  poison  as  strychnine,  but 
the  symptoms  which  it  produces  are  similar. 
It  is  considered  to  have  fi'om  l-12th  to 
l-40th  the  strength  of  strychnine.  It  is  not 
affected  by  the  colour-tests  employed  for  the 
detection  of  strychnine,  and  it  acquires  an 
intense  red  colour  on  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid,  and  this  is  changed  to  a  violet  on  the 
addition  of  stannous  chloride.  It  is  more 
soluble  in  water  than  strychnine,  and  has  a 
bitter  taste.  Hydrochloric  and  iodic  acids 
produce  in  it  no  change,  either  in  the  cold  or 
when  heated.  Sulphuric  acid  gives  to  it  a 
pink  red  colour  without  carbonizing  it,  probably  owing  to  the  presence  of 
a  trace  of  nitric  acid  in  the  acid ;  sulphomolybdic  acid  does  the  same,  but 
the  red  colour  changes  to  greenish-brown  and  ultimately^  to  blue-black. 
The  sulphate  of  brucine  crystallizes  in  well-defined  prisms  truncated 
at  the  ends.    They  are  larger  and  longer  than  the  prisms  of  strychnine. 


Crystals  of  Sulphate  of  Brucine, 
magnified  124  diameters. 


(CEREBRO-SPINAL  AND  CARDIAC  POISONS.) 

CHAPTER  31. 

CONIUM    MACULATUM.      HEMLOCK— CONIA—CICUTA    VIROSA— (ENANTHE  CROCAIA 
—WATER  -  PARSNIP—  ETHUSA    CYNAPIUM  —  LOBELIA—  FOXGLOVE  —  DIGITAL1> . 

aconite,  or  monkshood.  aconitine. 

Common  or  Spotted  Hemlock  (conium  maculatum). 
This  is  a  well-known  hedge-plant,  which  grows  abundantly  in  most  parts 
of  Great  Britain.    Its  poisonous  properties  reside  in  the  seeds,  leaves,  anct 

""^^  Symptoms  and  Uffeds.— The  effects  produced  by  hemlock  l^ave  not  been, 
uniform  ;  in  some  instances  there  have  been  stupor,  coma  and  shght  con- 
vulsions   while  in  other  cases,  the  action  of  the  poison  has  been  cluctiy 
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manifested  on  the  spinal  marrovsr — i.e.  it  has  produced  paralysis  of  the 
muscular  system.  The  poisonous  effects  usually  set  in  early  and  advance 
somewhat  rapidly.  A  peculiar  muscular  debility  sets  in ;  the  lower  limbs 
become  weak,  and  eventually  paralyzed ;  the  paralysis  advances  upwards, 
eventually  reaching  the  respiratory  muscles.  There  is  dyspnoea,  anxiety 
in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  towards  the  close  of  life  convulsions,  con- 
sciousness being  previously  intact.  The  pupils  are  dilated,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  when  a  solanaceous  plant  has  been  taken.  When  the 
respiration  is  affected  there  is  marked  blueness  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 
A  man  ate  a  large  quantity  of  hemlock-plant,  by  mistake  for  parsley.  In 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  there  was  loss  of  power  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities :  but  he  apparently  suffered  no  pain.  In  walking,  he  staggered 
as  if  he  was  drunk  ;  at  length  his  limbs  refused  to  support  him,  and  he 
fell.  On  being  raised,  his  legs  dragged  after  him,  and  when  his  arms 
were  lifted  they  fell  like  inert  masses,  and  remained  immovable.  There 
was  complete  paralysis  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  within  two  hours 
after  he  had  taken  the  poison.  There  was  a  loss  of  the  power  of  swallow- 
ing, and  a  partial  paralysis  of  sensation,  no  convulsions,  but  only  slight 
occasional  motions  of  the  left  leg;  the  pupils  were  fixed.  Three  hours 
after  eating  the  hemlock,  the  respiratory  movements  had  ceased.  Death 
took  place  in  three  hours  and  a  quarter  ;  it  was  evidently  caused  by  gradual 
asphyxia  from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  respiration ;  but  the  intellect 
was  perfectly  clear  until  shortly  before  death.  On  inspection,  there  was 
slight  serous  effusion  beneath  the  arachnoid  membrane.  The  substance 
of  the  brain  was  soft ;  on  section  there  were  numerous  bloody  points 
but  the  organ  was  otherwise  healthy.  The  lungs  were  gorged  with  dark 
fluid  blood;  the  heart  was  soft  and  flabby.  The  stomach  contained  a 
green-coloured  pulpy  mass  resembling  parsley.  The  mucous  coat  was 
much  congested,  especially  at  its  greater  end.  Here  there  were  numerous 
extravasations  of  dark  blood  below  the  membrane,  over  a  space  of  about 
the  size  of  the  hand.  The  intestines  were  healthy,  here  and  there  present- 
ing patches  of  congestion  in  the  mucous  coat.,  the  blood,  throughout  the 
body,  was  fluid  and  of  a  dark  colour.  A  portion  of  the  green  vegetable 
pulp  was  identified  as  part  of  the  leaves  of  the  Gonium  maculatum.  Some 
of  the  leaves  bruised  m  a  mortar  with  a  solution  of  potash,  gave  out  the 
peculiar  odour  of  the  alkaloid  conia.    ('Ed.  Med.  and  S.  J.'  Jufy  IsTs! 

In  a  case  ^Mch  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  for  murder  (Beg.  v.  Soioyer 
Ipswich  Sum  Ass.  1848),  the  child  died  in  one  hour  after  swallowinrrfart 

by'th:  motr''  The'chihr-^'  *°  ^^^^  ^eeZ^sI^^^ti::! 

holZcTf^i  !  t^^'^^^  ^IPPed        decoction,  Tintil  it  lost  the  power  of 

holding  the  cup  ;  it  became  msensible  and  paralyzed,  and  died  in  tZoLh^ 

IT  -f  ' appearances,  and  nVLmtck 
^T,-i  1  1-  J  1  the  stomach,  these  having-  subsided  in  thp  n^r. 

having  Vea  placeTsecreer  ^'''^^■"^*™'">°'  <^^^<'^  of  the  child 
hontZt^^tl^r^"^'^''^  {^T^  "P"'^"^  beginning  four 

4.10.  4.40,  anT  s  1?P  M  fif^P""-^?*"*?  on^h^d^d  and  eighty  drops,  at 
•Sqiibb's  Fluid  Extract  •  i'™'^"'^  ''"d  flVm  all)  of 

relaxation;  the  second  „reL  „ni  f"''  '"'"v         '^''-''""^^  ''"'^ 
thickening  of  speech,  withont  f.^"-^""'''  "'"''""y  *°  ""d 

some  nanL,  a^d  tremcr.raSon?th  che  f  TZh  'tt"'  '"""^'^^t^'y. 
..tense  muscular  weakness,  partial  C^gtf' 
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symptom),  double  vision,  and  great  difficulty  of  speech.  The  pulse  was  GO, 
Shortly  after  this  he  became  unable  either  to  speak  or  to  swallow.  He 
made  signs  for  electricity,  and,  on  being  asked  whether  the  direct  or  the- 
faradic  current,  indicated  the  latter,  and  also  the  place  of  application  of 
the  electrodes,  but  was  unable  to  hold  one  of  the  latter.  Shortly  after 
this  he  dropped  back  dead.    ('  The  Sanitarian,'  June,  1875.) 

Analysis. — Hemlock  is  known  from  most  other  plants  which  resemble- 
it  by  its  lai'ge  round  smooth  stem,  with  dark  purple  spots.  The  leaves  are 
of  a  dark-green  colour,  smooth  and  shining.  Every  portion  of  the  plant 
has  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  smell  when  rubbed  or  bruised,  resemlDling 
cat's  urine,  or,  according  to  some,  the  odour  of  mice.  It  is  strongly 
brought  out  when  the  stem,  leaves,  or  seeds  are  rubbed  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash.  We  subjoin  an  illustration  of  the  seeds  of  hemlock,  which 
are  peculiar  in  their  form,  and  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  seeds  of 
other  umbelliferous  plants  (fig.  75).  A  person  may  be  poisoned  by  a 
decoction  of  leaves  of  hemlock,  and  no  leaves  be  found  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels  (case  of  Bou-yer,  p.  445),  but  the  stomach  had  been  emptied  and 
the  contents  lost,  and  hence  no  trace  of  conia  was  found.  The  prisoner 
first  gathered  the  Antliriscus  sylvestris  by  mistake  for  Gonium  maculatum, 
but  it  was  proved  that  she  had  afterwards  gathered  the  leaves  of  hemlocks 
A  leaf  of  each  of  these  plants  was  copied  by  photography,  and  produced 
as  evidence  in  Court. 

As  the  determination  of  the  presence  of  fragments  of  leaves  in  poisoned 
liquids,  and  in  the  contents  of  a  stomach,  may  be  of  importance  in  evi- 
dence, an  illustration  of  hemlock-leaves,  engraved  from  a  photograph  of 
the  living  plant  (fig.  76)  is  subjoined.    The  appearance  and  smell  of  the 


Fig.  76. 


Leaf  of  Common  llemlock. 


leaves,  either  when  bruised  or  when  rubbed  with  a  solution  of  potash,, 
will  greatly  aid  a  medical  witness  in  forming  a  judgment,  as  there  are 
many  umbellifersB  which  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  hemlock  in  the  form 
of  their  leaves.  Among  these  is  common  parsley.  It  is  hardly  credible 
that  a  mistake  of  this  kind  should  be  made,  yet  through  carelessness 
and  ignorance  accidents  have  occurred.  In  1864,  a  lady  and  two  of  her- 
children  were  seized  with  symptoms  of  poisoning  soon  after  dinner.  The 
medical  men  who  were  called  in  examined  the  remains  of  some  soup  which 
had  been  eaten,  and  they  detected  fragments  of  the  leaves  of  hemlock 
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amongst  the  herbs  which  had  been  used  to  flavour  the  soup.  Under 
treatment,  the  symptoms  abated  in  a  few  hours,  but  these  persons  did 
not  entirely  recover  until  after  two  or  three  days.  It  turned  out  that 
the  hemlock  had  been  gathered  in  the  garden  belonging  to  the  family, 
where  it  was  gi-owing  side  by  side  with  parsley.  As  the  parsley  was 
raised  from  seed,  it  is  probable  that  hemlock-seed  had  been  accidentally 
mixed  with  it  by  the  seedsman,  and  thus  the  accident  had  occurred. 
We  subjoin  an  illustration  from  a  photograph  of  a  leaf  of  parsley ;  also 
illustrations  of  the  seeds,  by  which  the  differences  between  hemlock  and 
parsley  will  be  at  once  apparent  (figs.  77  and  78). 

CoNiA. — The  alkaloid  of  liemlock  is  known  under  tlie  names  of  conia, 
coniine,  conine,  conicine,  and  conicina.  It  resembles  nicotine  and  ammonia 
in  its  liquidity,  alkalinity,  volatile  reaction,  and  in  some  of  its  chemical 
properties.  It  is  a  liquid  of  oily  consistency,  usually  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  but  is  colourless  when  freshly  prepared,  powerfully  alkaline,  and 
has,  when  its  vapour  is  diluted,  a  smell  resembling  that  of  mice,  and  an 
acrid  bitter  taste.  It  gives  a  volatile  greasy  stain  to  paper,  and  burns 
with  a  yellow  flame  and  thick  smoke.  1.  It  is  not  coloured  or  affected  by 
nitric,  sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  last-mentioned  acid  produces 

Fi!?.  11. 


Fig.  78. 


Seeds  of  Garden  Parsley. 
a.  Natural  size. 
6.  Magnified. 


Leaves  of  Garden  Parsley,  from  a  photograph. 

with  it  dense  white  fumes  of  hydrochlorate  of  conia,  and  on  heatincr  the 
mixture,  this  salt  remains  in  prismatic  crystals.  2.  It  is  not  dissolved  by 
water,  but  floats  on  it  in  oily  globules.  3.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  this  last-mentioned  liquid  removes  it  from  its  aqueous  solution 
and  leaves  it  in  oily  globules  on  evaporation.  4.  It  gives  a  white  precipitate 
mtn  corrosive  sublimate,  and  a  yellow  precipitate  with  arsenio-nitrate  of 
w  1  \  Precipitates  brown  oxide  of  silver  from  the  nitrate ;  tliis  is 
not  dissolved  by  an  excess,  but  the  oxide  is  blackened  and  reduced, 
an  ^.n^l  ^at?r  gives  a  reddish-brown  precipitate,  which  is  redissolved ; 
v^llnt  n  ,1?.°^'^®  w'^^^er  causes  a  yellowish  precipitate.  7.  It  gives  a 
^Sc  T^^^^^^^^^  V^fvit^^e  with  chLide  of  gold,  b^ut  no  precipital  witb 
9   Gallic  aoi/  ''  ^"^^  precipitates  it   of  a  dingy  white. 

LTdour  an/^^''?•P^^^  slowly  acquires  a  yellowiS  colour, 

fbove  rntiot^  ^  ^^1^  as\everalof  the  characters 

It  XTe  reaSnt'  T''^'  *°/-tinguish  it  from  nicotine  and  ammonia  ;  but 
tTIevcZ  fXl^^^^^^^  chloriodide  of  potassium 

irreWnce  fo^f^  Precipitates  it  even  more  completelv  than  tannic  acid. 
pLutroTouVo^^  .u.^....  it'may^be  detected  by  its 

examining  the  distillate        ^        ^'^^'^  ""'^^  ^  '^^'^^^^^ 

The  reactions  produced  by  tests  on  small  quantities  must  be  confirmed 
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by  evidence  of  the  action  of  the  poison  on  the  body  from  the  symptoms. 
As  in  reference  to  strychnine,  veratria,  and  other  alkaloids,  an  incautious 
operator  may  readily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  found  '  traces,' 
and  ascribe  death  to  the  poison.  The  following  case  occurred  in  Germany 
a  few  years  since  A  man  died  two  hours  and  a  half  after  going  to  bed, 
and  it  was  alleged  that  his  wife  had  poisoned  him.  The  persons  com- 
missioned to  make  the  analysis  deposed  that  they  had  found  traces  of  conia 
m  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  kidneys,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  man  had  died  from  the  effects  of  hemlock,  which  implicated  his 
wife  m  a  charge  of  murder.  Some  doubt  appears  to  have  arisen  in  the 
mmds  of  the  authorities  on  this  point,  and  they  submitted  three  questions 
for  the  consideration  of  a  Medical  College.  1.  Is  there  any  reason  to 
doubt  whether  coma  has  really  been  found  in  the  body  of  deceased  ?  2.  If 
existing  in  the  body,  may  it  have  been  spontaneously  produced,  or  does  it 
show  administration  from  without  ?  Does  its  detection  in  the  body  incon- 
testably  prove  that  the  deceased  died  from  poisoning  by  conia  or  hemlock  ? 
3.  Is  it  improbable  that  deceased  poisoned  himself  with  hemlock  ?  The 
College  decided  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  death 
had  been  caused  by  hemlock.  The  matter  was  then  referred  to  Mitscher- 
lich  and  Casper,  and  they  found  that  the  chemical  processes  pursued  failed 
to  detect  conia  in  the  body — that  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that 
deceased  had  taken  hemlock  in  any  form,  and  that  the  state  of  the  wind- 
pipe sufficiently  accounted  for  the  sudden  death  of  deceased.  He  had 
eaten  and  drunk  freely,  had  vomited  after  going  to  bed  ;  a  portion  of  the 
food  had  entered  the  trachea  and  he  had  been  suifocated.  (See  Casper's 
'  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1859,  p.  194.) 

In  the  year  1861,  Dr.  Jahn  killed  his  mistress  in  a  few  minutes  by  a 
dose  of  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  conia.  Violent  palpitation  of  the  heart  was 
the  most  prominent  symptom.    (Husemann, '  Die  Pflanzenstoffe,'  p.  269.) 

Watee-Paesnip. 

This  plant  (Sium  latifoliuni  and  S.  angusUfolium  or  8.  nodiflorum)  is  not 
unlike  water-cress,  for  which  it  has  been  eaten  by  mistake.  In  1882,  two 
girls,  aged  five  and  three  years  respectively,  died  from  eating  the  leaves. 
The  day  after  these  were  eaten,  the  younger  child  became  suddenly  ill 
and  died,  while  the  other  succumbed  two  days  afterwards.  ('  Brit.  Med. 
Times,'  1882,  II.  p.  26.) 

Watee-Hemlock  (Cicuta  virosa). 

The  water-hemlock,  or  cowbane,  has  given  rise  to  several  fatal  accidents, 
its  roots  having  been  mistaken  for  parsnips.  The  whole  of  the  plant  is 
poisonous  ;  but  the  roots  are  the  most  active,  especially  when  gathered 
early  or  late  in  the  year. 

Symptoms  and  Effects. — The  symptoms  produced  by  the  roots  are  giddi- 
ness,  dimness   of  sight,  headache,  and  difficulty  of 
'   '  breathing.    There  is  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  with 

vomiting,  and  these  symptoms  are  accompanied  by 
C~^7^^    heat  and  dryness  of  the  throat.    Convulsions  have 
Hp'^Wi    ^sen  observed  to  precede  death.    In  the  cases  of  three 
y^l^^^^X^    children,  who  died  in  convulsions  from  this  poison, 
Mertzdorff  found  an  injected  state  of  the  mucous  mem- 
Seed  of  Cicuta  virosa,  mag-  brane  of  the  stomach,  with  redness  of  the  air-passages, 
nifled(Lindiey).  ^^jj  stomach  at  the  cardia  and  pylorus. 

The  vessels  of  the  brain  and  the  sinuses  were  filled  with  dark  liquid  blood. 
(Wibmer,  '  Cicuta,'  p.  119.)  In  a  fatal  case  which  occurred  to  Wepfer,  the 
patient,  a  man,  set.  20,  who  had  eaten  a  large  quantity  of  the  root,  was 
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found  with  his  face  swollen  and  his  eyes  projecting.    He  breathed  with 
great  difficulty,  and  foamed  at  the  mouth.    He  was  seized  with  a  severe 
epileptic  fit :  his  limbs  assumed  a  tetanic  stiffness,  and  there  was  spasmodic 
breathing.    He  was  quite  unconscious,  and  soon  died.    The  only  marked 
appearances  were  fluidity  of  the  blood,  and  patches  of  redness  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach.    (Wibmer,  loc.  cit.)    A  man  ate  a  portion  of 
the  root  of  this  plant  in  a  cooked  state.    It  had  a  sweetish  taste,  and  was 
of  the  colour  of  a  parsnip.    Half  an  hour  after  his  dinner  he  felt  giddiness, 
and  great  dryness  of  the  throat.    He  walked  home  with  great  difficulty,  his 
legs  being  very  unsteady,  and  all  surrounding  objects  appeared  to  him  as  if 
they  were  advancing  or  receding.    In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  the  legs  were 
paralysed,  the  arms  benumbed,  and  their  movements  weak ;  the  face  was 
anxious  and  flushed,  and  he  had  an  apprehension  of  death.    The  skin  was 
warm  and  dry — the  pulse  90.    An  emetic  was  given.    In  two  hours  he 
was  able  to  stand,  and  with  difficulty  walked  across  the  room.    He  passed 
much  urine,  and  had  hallucinations.    In  seven  hours  the  legs  were  cold, 
pupils  dilated,  skin  and  throat  dry,  with  occasional  delirium.    There  was 
no  purging.    In  two  days  he  recovered.    ('  Lancet,'  1871,  II.  p.  396  )  In 
the  'Pharm.  Jour.'  for  June,  1872,  p.  1063,  two  fatal  cases  are  reported. 
The  boys  ate  the  roots,  supposing  them  to  be  wild  celery.    Symptoms  of 
poisoning  soon  came  on.    They  suffered  from  severe  convulsions  with 
trismus'-(lock-jaw)  before  death. 

Hemlock  Water-Deopwokt  ,  (CEnanthe  crocata). 

T^'^  umbelliferous  plant  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  streams,  and 
ditches.  It  IS  one  of  the  most  poisonous  of  the  order,  and  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  English  vegetable  poisons. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances.— K  number  of  convicts,  while  eno-ag-ed  at 
work,  ate  the  leaves  and  roots  of  the  oenanthe.    In  about  twenty  minutes 
one  man,  without  any  apparent  warning,  fell  down  in  strong  convulsions 
which  soon  ceased,  but  left  a  wild  expression  on  his  countenance.  Soon 
a  terwards  as  many  as  nine  fell  into  a  state  of  convulsions  and  insensi- 

wioTi  A%  ^  "^^"^  '^'^^^  ^^^^^^  floated  and  livid,  there 
was  bloody  foam  about  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  the  breathing  was  stertorous 
and  convulsive  and  there  was  great  prostration  of  strength,  with  insensi- 
bility.- he  died  five,  minutes  after  the  symptoms  had  sft  in.    A  seXd 

1 1  wr.r.1    '  « ^  ^l^^^t^r  of     liour,  although  the  stomach- 

pump  was  used,  and  some  leaves  were  extracted  with  the  fluids.    A  third 
who  had  assisted  m  carrying  the  two  former,  was  himself  seized  with  con- 
v^kions,  and  died  m  about  an  hour ;  and  soon  after  him,  a  fourth  diedTn 
spite  of  energetic  remedial  treatment  by  cold  affusion,  emetics  stimu^nn+f 

far  ptvfd'ft^T,:  stomacCump  '  Two  other 

cases  proved  fatal,  the  one  m  nine  and  the  other  in  eleven  davs- 

Ki^T?.*^"^'  °f       alimentarJ^canal  OnTn^ctin" 

ttd^lTd  in'r^  f^^l  was  co/gestion  oi  tC!:.t^l 

neath  the  inC  meXr.  /  f  extravasated  blood  was  found  be- 

most  quicklv  fataTt^P  "^^^T^"  ^^^^  which  proved 

and  g'lleSdtw'h  te^a^^^^^^^^^^^^  -^^-ted.    The  ph'arynx 

of  the  root.    The  limnl^I^  '  and  contained  some  mucus,  with  portions 
tensely  iBjected  wlthX^^f,^^^^-,^^^       windpipe  and  air-tubesVas  in- 
The  blood  in  the  heart  was  bKH^  n  ^  ^""'^ 
were  externally  of  a  pink  coloi.    ft       ""'^  intestines 
^  thick  viscid  mucus!containi^o.  no  f  °i  ^^^^^  with 

brane  was  much  corrugateTan^d^fhtTirl  ^^^^'^^ 
Similar  appearances  wfre  mk  wfth  in  S         Ty^l  V^rUcnUrlj  enlarged. 
VOL.  I.  two  protracted  cases  the 
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mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  was  softened  and  thickened. 
It  had  a  pink  colour  externally,  but  no  red  appearance  internally.  The 
vessels  of  the  brain  were  congested.  In  the  others  who  partook  of  th& 
roots  the  symptoms  were  not  so  severe.  Under  the  free  use  of  purgatives, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  root  was  discharged,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  men  recovered.  _  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  34,  p.  288.)  These  cases  show 
that  the  oenanthe  is  a  powerful  poison.  It  destroys  life  with  great 
rapidity ;  for  it  here  proved  fatal  to  a  strong  healthy  man  in  less  than 
one  Jiour. 

In  1857,  two  fatal  cases  occurred  at  West  Bolden,  in  Durham.  Two 
labourers  ate  some  of  the  roots  of  the  oenanthe.  They  were  found  soon 
afterwards  lying  insensible  and  speechless,  with  livid  faces,  tongues 
swollen  and  protruded,  convulsive  movements  of  their  jaws,  frothy  mucus 
with  blood  about  their  mouths,  eyes  full  and  projecting,  pupils  dilated, 
breathing  stertoi-ons  and  laboured,  with  occasional  general  convulsions. 
They  both  died  in  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  time  at  which  they  were 
first  discovered.  On  inspection  it  was  found  that  there  had  been  bleeding 
from  the  ears ;  the  abdomen  was  livid  and  swollen.  The  stomach  contained 
a  gruel-like  liquid  with  some  of  the  partly  digested  roots  :  on  removing 
this  liquid,  the  membrane  was  found  congested  and  softened.  The  lungs 
were  engorged  with  dark  liquid  blood,  and  the  blood  contained  in  the  heart 
was  in  a  similar  state. 

It  is  not  often  that  attempts  are  made  to  destroy  others  by  the  administra- 
tion of  these  umbelliferous  poisons  ;  but  a  case  occurred  in  France,  in  which 
a  woman  attempted  to  poison  her  husband  by  mixing  slices  of  the  root  of 
this  plant  with  his  soup.  His  suspicions  were  excited  by  the  acrid  taste  of 
the  soup.    The  woman  was  tried  for  the  crime,  and  Toulmouche  deposed 

Fig.  80. 


Fig.  81. 


Seeds  of  OEnanthe  crocata. 

a.  Natural  size. 

b.  Magnified  30  diameters. 

c.  One  half  of  a  seed  magnified. 

d.  One  half  natural  size. 

e.  Group  of  seeds. 


Part  of  leaf  of  ffinauthe. 

at  the  trial  that  the  plant  from  which  the  root  had  been  taken  was  the 
oenanthe  crocata— that  it  was  a  powerful  poison,  and  might  cause  death  m 
two  or  three  hours.  The  prisoner  was  convicted.  ('  Gaz.  Med.'  Jan.  3» 
1846,  p.  18;  also  'Jour,  de  Chim.  Med.'  1845,  p.  533.)    The  oenanthe  is 

poisonous  to  animals.  ,   ,         i  j.    •  i 

Analysis.— The  conanthe  crocata  can  be  identified  only  by  its  botanical 
characters.  The  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  with  a  reddish-coloured 
iDorder.    They  have  no  unpleasant  odour  when  rubbed.    The  plant  bears  a 
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greater  resemblance  to  celery  than  most  of  the  other  umbelliferae.  Its 
stem  is  round,  channelled,  smooth,  branched,  of  a  yellowish-red  colour, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet.  The  root,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  oblong  tubercles  with  long  slender  fibres,  is  of  a  yellowish- white 
colour,  and  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  It  is  the  most  active  part  of  the 
plant.  The  leaves  yield  much  tannic  acid  to  water,  and  the  chloriodide  of 
potassium  and  mercury  produces  no  precipitate  in  the  decoction.  The 
roots  and  stems  of  this  plant  are  more  frequently  eaten  than  the  leaves. 
Nevertheless,,  it  may  be  occasionally  necessary  to  identify  the  plant  by  the 
leaves.  The  engraving  (fig.  80,  p.  450)  is  taken  from  a  photograph  of  the 
larger  leaves  of  the  oenanthe  crocata,  grown  from  the  roots  of  the  plant 
procured  from  the  spot  where  the  two  labourers  above  mentioned  had 
taken  their  fatal  meal.  The  smaller  leaves  of  this  plant  are  much  wider 
in  proportion  to  their  length. 

Fool's  Parsley  (^thusa  cynapium). 

Fool's  Parsley,  or  Lesser  Hemlock,  is  very  common  in  gardens  and 
hedgerows.  The  leaves  so  closely  resemble  those  of  parsley  that  they  have 
often  been  gathered  for  them  by  mistake. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances. —ThoX  the  root  of  this  plant  contains  a 
most  energetic  poison,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  rapidly  fatal 
eftects,  IS  apparently  shown  by  a  case  in  which  death  took  place  in  an  hour 
A  girl,  aged  five  yeara,  in  good  health,  ate  the  bulbs  of  the  sethusa  by 
mistake  for  young  turnips.  She  was  suddenly  seized  with  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  followed  by  sickness,  but  no  vomiting.  She  complained  of  feeling- 
very  111.  On  trying  to  eat,  she  could  not  swallow.  She  was  incapable  of 
answering  questions,  and  her  countenace  bore  a  wild  expression  The 

'°  IP^'"^      *°  P^'^'^*  anything  being  introduced 

into  the  mouth  She  then  became  insensible,  and  died  in  an  hour  from  the 
commencement  of  the  symptoms  :  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  there 

Fig.  83. 


Portion  of  a  leaf  of  Fool's  Parsley, 
natural  size. 


Seeds  of  Fool's  Parsley. 
a.  Natural  size. 
6.  Magnified  30  diameters, 
c.  Group  of  seeds. 


tTe"  ame"^^^^^^   tlZf  tf'  ^^^^^'  «^-%"^ter  eating 

vomiting,  andvvo&eZT^^^^  c/*^  P^^^  ^i^^^^ess, 

of  suffering  sev7v77JS^^  .^'^e  soon  recovered,  with  the  exception 

on  the  following  ^a/  7thiS'o^lT  ^Tl^  P^'^^°^'  ^""^  disappeared 
symptoms.    RecoveiT  in  tWw    i  '  f  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  «i^ilar 

been  eaten  on  a  full  stomaoh  «  ^J'i  *°        V^^^^  having 

('Med.  Times'Ano.  9^1  \' o?.  ^^^^t  of  early  and  copious  vomitine* 

into  which  th;  leafes  of  ^thL      T^\  partook  of  some  salad,' 

eaves  ot  this  plant  had  been  put  by  mistake  for  parsley! 
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They  soon  experienced  nausea,  with  occasional  vomiting ;  oppressive  head- 
ache, giddiness,  and  a  strong  propensity  to  sleep,  at  the  same  time  that  this 
■was  prevented  by  frequent  startings  and  excessive  agitation.  There  was  a 
sensation  of  pungent  heat  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach,  with  difficulty 
of  swallowing,  thirst,  and  loss  of  appetite.  There  was  numbness,  with 
tremors  of  the  limbs.  The  two  patients  only  slowly  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  poison.    (Churchill's  '  Botany.') 

Dr.  John  Harley  has  published  experiments  ('  St.  Thomas  Hosp.  Rep.' 
1873,  p.  43)  which  show  that  fool's  parsley  is  not  a  poison.  Although  the 
particular  plants  he  experimented  with  were  not  poisonous,  there  is 
evidence  to  show  that  other  specimens — ^if  rightly  named — are  highly 
poisonous. 

Analysis. — It  is  known  from  garden  parsley  by  the  smell  of  its  leaves 
when  rubbed,  which  is  peculiar,  disagreeable,  and  very  different  from  that 
possessed  by  the  leaves  of  parsley.  The  leaves  of  fool's  parsley  are  finer, 
more  acute,  and  of  a  darker  green  colour.  They  are  represented  in  the 
illustration,  from  a  photograph  of  the  living  plant  (fig.  82,  p.  457).  Its 
flower-stem,  which  is  striated,  or  slightly  grooved,  is  easily  known  from 
all  other  umbelliferous  plants  by  the  beard,  or  three  long  pendulous  leaves 
of  the  involucrum  under  the  flower.  The  flowers  are  white :  those  of  the 
garden  parsley  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

Indian  Tobacco  (Lobelia  inflata). 

The  leaves  of  Indian  tobacco  contain  an  acrid  principle  which  is  capable 
of  producing  poisonous  effects  on  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  attended 
with  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  When  administered  in  doses 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  lobelia  operates  as  an  emetic ;  but  in  larger 
quantity  it  acts  deleteriously.  It  would  also  appear  that  even  ordinary 
medicinal  doses  affect  some  persons  with  great  severity.  There  is  a 
notion  that  this  is  a  useful  medicine  and  not  a  poison,  although,  like 
arsenic  and  opium,  it  may  be  either,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
employed. 

In  one  case,  a  man  lost  his  life  by  swallowing  one  drachm  of  the  powdered 
leaves,  prescribed  by  a  quack.  This  person  was  seen  by  a  medical  practi- 
tioner soon  after  he  had  taken  the  poison:  he  was  evidently  suffering 
great  pain,  but  he  was  quite  unconscious;  the  pulse  was  small,  and  the 
pupils  were  strongly  contracted  and  insensible  to  light.  He  had  vomited 
the  greater  part  of  the  poison.  He  suffered  from  spasmodic  twitchings  of 
the  face,  sank  into  a  state  of  complete  insensibility,  and  died  in  about 
thirty-six  hours.  On  inspection,  some  fluid  was  found  in  the  stomach,  but 
none  of  the  powder.  The  mucous  membrane  was  intensely  inflamed,  and 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  strongly  congested.  ('  Pharm.  Times,'  May  1, 
1847,  p.  182.)  The  seeds  of  lobelia  are  equally  poisonous.  In  the  '  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  Nov.  26,  1853,  p.  668,  two  cases  are  reported  in  which  the 
seeds  proved  fatal.  In  one,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was 
highly  inflamed.  Another  case  is  referred  to  in  the  same  journal,  March  12, 

1853,  p.  270.  .      ^  ,  .  XI,- 

There  .have  been  many  inquests  and  trials  for  manslaughter  m  this 
country  as  the  result  of  the  improper  administration  of  the  powdered 
leaves  of  the  Lobelia  inflata  by  quacks  and  dealers  in  vegetable  medicines. 
The  medical  evidence  given  on  these  trials  has  proved  that  in  large  doses 
lobelia  is  a  most  noxious  drug.  (See  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  pp.  383  and  433 ; 
vol.  46,  p.  384;  'Lancet,'  March  5,  1853,  p.  237;  'Pharm.  Jour.' Aug. 
1851  V  87 ;  and  for  some  remarks  on  the  action  of  the  poison  see  a  paper 
by  Curtis  and  Pearson,  '  Med.  Gaz.'  1850,  vol.  46,  p.  285.  Those  who 
profit  by  the  sale  of  this  drug  among  the  ignorant  poor,  mamtain  the 
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doctrine  that  it  cannot  kill,  and  nevei'  has  been  known  to  destroy  life.  In 
1856,  one  of  these  quacks  was  convicted  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter  for 
killing  a  woman  with  overdoses  of  lobelia.  Severe  pain,  followed  by  loss 
of  consciousness  and  congestion  of  the  brain,  were  the  chief  symptoms 
preceding  death  in  this  case.  The  admission  that,  in  proper  doses,  it  was 
a  useful  remedy  in  spasmodic  asthma,  was  of  no  avail  on  this  occasion. 
The  man  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  {lieg.  v.  Boyden 
or  Jackson,  Lincoln  Sum.  Ass.  1856.)  A  man  named  Miley  Brake  was 
convicted  in  the  United  States  of  having  caused  the  death  of  a  woman  by 
administering  lobelia  in  improper  doses.  (Wharton  and  Stille's  'Med. 
Jar.'  p.  522.)  In  1882,  a  man  suffering  from  heart  disease,  and  who  was 
an  enormous  eater,  took  as  an  emetic  a  medicine  containing  lobelia  prepared 
from  one  of  Dr.  Coffin's  prescriptions.  At  the  post-mortem  examination, 
made  twelve  hours  after  death,  an  aperture  about  the  size  of  a  goose-quill 
was  found  in  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  about  two  pints  of 
fluid  having  a  milky  appearance  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  stomach 
itself  contained  lobelia  seeds  and  cayenne  pepper.  The  dictum  of  the  so- 
called  Coffinites  is  that  '  Heat  is  life ;  and  the  want  of  heat,  disease  and 
death.'  In  accordance  with  their  principles,  their  drugs  are  lobelia  and 
cayenne.    ('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.  1882,  2,  p.  24.) 

Analysis. — Lobelia  is  seen  in  the  form  of  a  greenish-coloured  powder 
(fragments  of  leaves).     This  powder  acquires  a 
reddish-brown  colour  with  strong  nitric  acid,  and  is 
blackened  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Iodine 
water  has  no  effect  upon  the  infusion.    The  ferrous 
and  ferric  sulphates  produce  with  it  a  dark-green 
colour— the  ferric  sulphate  very  rapidly.   The  leaves 
and  seeds  contain  a  liquid  volatile  alkaloid,  lobeline. 
It  is  poisonous,  and  acts  somewhat  like  nicotine,  the 
active  alkaloid  of  tobacco.    In  small  doses  it  acts  as  a 
an  expectorant,  and  in  larger  doses  as  an  emetic.       „  -  ,  • 
The  leaves  of  lobelia  are  generally  seen  in  fragments  „flo°beiia. 
wmcJa  do  not  readily  admit  of  identification  by  «•  Natural  size, 
the  microscope.    The  seeds  are  very  small,  of  a      ^^e^i^^d  7o  diameters, 
lengthened  oval  shape,  reticulated  on  the  surface  with  projecting  hairs  or 
hbres,  and  of  a  light  brown  colour  (fig.  84).    The  discovery  of  them 
among  the  fragments  of  leaves  would  furnish  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
presence  of  lobelia. 

Foxglove  (Digitalis  puepueea). 

Fn^^r''?^  f?f  °^°r^  f  weU-known  hedge-plant,  growing  abundantly  in 
owSr?-  P^'^^'  the  plant-the  seeds,  leaves,  and  roo^are  poisonous, 
wwL    •  f        poisonous  principle,  digitalin.    The  leaves, 

bowels    Thpl    r  Tu^.'^'''^}  as  well  as  on  the  stomach  and 

Dowels.    ihey  retain  their  noxious  properties  when  dried. 

numerZ  OnTt^fr'^T.^"^^^  P°^«°^i"^  ^^^^Slo^e  are  not  very 
Ocri826    A  n7\^^"  ^  ^"^^^^^1  ^^i^l  a*  ti^e  Cent.  Grim.  Ct.,  ii 

the  followinf^ol.      7^^  '''^'''^^^  manslaughter  of  a  boy  under 

^no:sT:^:::r£^^^^  a  "nvial  complaint  six 

with  vomitincr^L  •  .  °^  The  boy  was  soon  attacked 

timeheTecamekf^^^^^^^^  T''^  P^^°  abdomen.    After  some 

se^ed  with  c—  '^'^^  '  -       -g^*  -as 

was  slow, and TxreXM  and  insensible,  the  pulse 

two  hour^  after  taHng  th'fpoi^or    o^     '^  ^""^u"'^ 

B  tuo  poison.    Un  insj)ection  the  membranes  of  the 
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brain  were  found  mucb  injected,  and  the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach 
was  partially  inflamed.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted  of  the  charge,  because 
he  had  only  given  his  fatal  advice  on  the  application  of  the  friends  of  the 
deceased.  ('  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  27,  p.  233.)  A  young  man 
swallowed  a  strong  decoction  of  foxglove  by  mistake  for  purgative  medicine. 
He  was  soon  seized  with  vomiting,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  purging.  In 
the  afternoon  he  fell  asleep.  At  midnight  he  awoke,  was  attacked  with 
violent  vomiting,  colie,  convulsions,  and  the  pupils  were  dilated  and  in- 
sensible to  light ;  his  pulse  was  slow  and  irregular.  He  died  twenty-two 
hours  after  taking  the  poison.  (Wibmer,  op.  cit.  Digitalis.)  A  few  grains 
of  the  powdered  leaves  have  been  known  to  produce  giddiness,  languor, 
dimness  of  sight,  and  other  nervous  symptoms.  A  drachm,  however,  has 
been  taken  without  causing  death ;  but  in  this  instance  it  produced  the 
most  violent  vomiting.  As  an  indication  of  the  singular  effect  of  this 
poison  on  the  nerves  of  sensation,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  coal-fire  appeared 
to  the  patient  to  have  a  blue  colour.  One  effect  of  this  poison  is  to  produce 
great  depression  and  slowing  of  the  heart's  action.  A  woman  made  an 
infusion  of  digitalis,  and  swallowed  it  by  mistake.  The  symptoms  which 
followed  were  vomiting,  paleness  of  the  face,  coldness  of  the  skin,  prostra- 
tion, muscular  feebleness,  a  persistent  feeling  of  drunkenness,  headache, 
■giddiness,  confusion  of  sight,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  loss  of  sensibility. 
The  vomiting  was  constant,  and  aggravated  by  anything  that  was  taken. 
There  was  constipation  of  the  bowels,  with  suppression  of  urine.  There 
was  thirst,  with  pains  in  the  abdomen  increased  by  pressure,  and  great 
restlessness  at  night.  At  first  the  pulse  was  52.  On  the  fourth  day  it 
was  41  to  42.  On  the  fifth  day  it  was  58,  less  irregular,  and  the  symptoms 
had  abated.  During  the  night  she  got  up,  and  on  returning  to  her  bed 
suddenly  fainted,  and  died.  A  person  labouring  under  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing by  digitalis  should  always  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  posture.  ('  Ed. 
Month.  Jour.'  1864,  p.  169.)  The  editor  has  seen  a  patient  under  the 
influence  of  digitalis  die  very  suddenly  on  being  I'aised  by  the  nurse  from 
the  recumbent  to  the  sitting  posture. 

Analysis. — When  foxglove  has  been  taken  in  substance,  i.e.  in  the  form 

Fig.  85. 


Fig.  86. 


o  •   »  » 

Seeds  of  Foxglove. 

a.  Natural  size. 

b.  Magnified.30  diameters. 


.Leaves  of  Foxglove. 

of  seeds  or  leaves,  or  any  portion  of  these  has  been  swallowed  in  a  decoc- 
tion or  infusion,  fragments  may  be  found  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  In 
reference  to  the  infusion,  decoction,  tincfcure,  or  extract,  except  there  be 
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•suflScient  to  allow  o£  tlie  separation  of  digitalin,  there  is  no  chemical 
process  known  bj  which  the  poison  may  be  recognized.  If  any  fragments 
of  leaves  or  seeds  are  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  in  food,  they 
may  be  identified  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  The  illustration  (fig.  85, 
p.  454),  taken  from  the  living  plant  by  photography,  represents  a  small 
leaf  and  a  portion  of  a  larger  leaf  of  this  plant. 

It  is  calculated  that  digitalin  constitutes  only  one  per  cent,  of  the  dried 
leaves.  In  reference  to  the  seeds  of  the  foxglove,  they  are  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour,  remarkably  small,  oblong,  and  somewhat  angular  in  shape. 
They  have  peculiar  markings  (fig.  86,  p.  454) .  By  the  aid  of  the  microscope 
they  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  seeds  of  hyoscyamus,  datura, 
belladonna,  and  most  other  poisonous  plants. 

Digitalin. — Digitalin  is  the  active  principle  of  foxglove :  its  physio- 
logical properties  have  been  investigated  by  Homolle  ('  Jour,  de  Pharm.' 
Jan.  1845-57;  also,  Bouchardat,  'Ann.  de  Therap.'  1864,  p. .155).  The 
commercial  article  has  a  pale  fawn  colour,  and  no  crystalline  character. 
The  French  and  German  varieties  are  not  identical.  ISTativelle  has  obtained 
it  by  the  aid  of  boiling  90  per  cent,  alcohol  in  fine  white  and  shining 
needles  ('Pharm.  Jour.'  1872,  April  27,  p.  865).    Alcohol  is  its  best 
solvent.  _  Boiling  water  takes  it  up  in  small  quantity,  acquiring  a  tea-like 
odour:  its  solutions  are  intensely  bitter.     It  is  a  mixture  of  neutral 
vegetable  principles,  having  neither  alkaline  nor  acid  reaction.  In  solution 
it  is  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  but  not  by  the  chloriodide  of  potassium 
and  mercury;  and  by  this  property  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
alkaloids.    When  heated  in  a  tube,  it  melts  and  is  decomposed,  evolving 
an  acid,  and  not  an  ammoniacal  vapour.    Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  and 
gives  to  it  a  deep  orange-red  colour  unlike  that  of  morphia  or  brucine.  This 
acid  solution  speedily  acquires  a  pale  yellow  colour  on  standing.  Iodic 
acid  is  unchanged  by  it.    Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it,  and  when  gently 
heated  the  solution  becomes  green.    Strong  sulphuric  acid  gives  to  it  a 
brown  colour,  and  after  exposure  for  some  time  or  by  a  gentle  heat  this 
colour  changes  to  a  purplish-black.   If  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  is  diluted, 
the  liquid  immediately  assumes  a  dingy  green  colour.    Diluted  sulphuric 
acid  heated  with  the  powder  gives  a  reddish-black  colour.    G-randeau  has 
suggested  another  test.    If  the  digitalin  has  been  previously  dissolved  and 
the  liquid  evaporated,  sulphuric  acid  imparts  a  rose  colour  to  small  quan- 
tities, or  a  reddish^brown  or  even  brown  colour  when  the  digitalin  is  in 
rather  large  quantity.    If  the  digitalin,  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  is 
exposed  to  the  vapour  of  bromine,  it  immediately  assumes  a  violet  colour. 
Ifiis  peculiar  colour  is  observed  even  with  the  faintest  trace  of  digitalin 
and  It  is  regarded  by  him  as  characteristic.    Seventeen  of  the  alkaloids  and 

iXTfi  iqa7'  *o1f        ""^J  ^"^^^^'^  ^  ('  Chem.  News,' 

i™?'  ^1^^' P- 26.)  According  to  Grandeau,  digitalin  readily  admits  of 
fditoi  W.^  d;alysis  froxn  organic  liquids.  Tardieu  and  Roussin,  and  the 
mPntV  ^ method  so  successful  in  practice  as  these  experi- 

M^^nisifZt^^^^^^^  Chem.  Ges.  B^r.'  1873,  l%6)  and 

mavbe  dslprf^H      ft      j"-  H  "J'Sitalm,  when  m  a  separate  state, 

snlphnric  acid  suSt  L  t'l,   !'  '"'^  "'f"         "  'l™""*^  °*  "'"'"■'S 

inamlicahle  ^®        temperature  to  158°  F.    The  test  is 

the  presence  ef  ^  ^  ^-og  the  best  teat  for 
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considered  to  be  equal  to  eight  grains  of  the  well-prepared  powder  of  the 
dried  leaves,  is  sufficient  to  cause  symptoms  of  poisoning.  Doses  of  from 
1-lltli  to  l-32nd  part  of  a  grain  have  lowered  the  pulse  and  caused  nausea, 
7??^  ^^^P^^^'  P"''8"i"&'  an  increased  secretion  of  urine.  (Pereira, 
'  Mat.  Med.')  Doses  of  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  a  grain  would 
probably  prove  fatal  to  life.  Homolle  found  in  experiments  on  himself 
that  small  doses  of  digitalin  taken  at  intervals  lowered  the  pulse  to  about 
one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  normal  standard  :  thus  in  himself  it  fell  IJ'  in 
one  minute,  which  represents  a  fourth  of  the  normal  pulsations.  In  doses 
of  from  l-15th  to  l-30th  of  a  grain  in  twenty-four  hours,  digitalin 
slackened  the  circulation.  In  doses  above  1-1 5th  of  a  grain,  it  produced 
on  adults  emetic  and  purgative  effects,  sometimes  suddenly,  at  others  slowly 
and  gradually.  In  doses  of  from  one  to  two  grains,  unless  speedily  thrown 
off  by  vomiting,  it  killed  dogs  in  a  few  hours.  (Orfila,  '  Toxicologie,' 
vol.  2,  p.  350.  See  also  a  paper  hj  Fagge  and  Stevenson,  '  Guy's  Hosp. 
Rep.'  1866,  p.  37.) 

Digitalin  has  acquired  some  notoriety  by  reason  of  the  trial  of  Br.  Be  la 
Pommerais,  at  Paris,  in  1864,  for  the  murder  of  his  mistress,  a  woman 
named  Pauw.  The  deceased,  who  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health,  was  suddenly  seized  with  violent  vomiting,  and, 
after  an  illness  of  about  twenty-four  hours,  died  on  the  17th  Nov.  1863.  The 
prisoner  had  just  renewed  his  intimacy  with  her  at  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence of  this  fatal  illness ;  and,  after  a  long  interval  of  absence,  he  had 
induced  her  to  insure  her  life  in  various  insurance  offices  for  enormous 
sums  of  money,  quite  disproportioned  to  her  circumstances.  Immediately 
after  her  death  he  put  in  a  claim  for  these  large  insurances.  The  body  of 
the  deceased  was  exhumed,  and  inspected  for  the  first  time  thirteen  days 
after  death.  The  viscera  throughout  were  healthy ;  they  presented  no 
unusual  appearance,  and  revealed  no  natural  cause  of  sudden  death.  The 
stomach  and  bowels,  which  were  well  preserved,  bore  no  marks  of  the 
action  of  poison  ;  and,  on  a  chemical  analysis,  no  poison  of  any  kind  could 
be  detected  in  these  organs  by  Tardieu  and  Roussin.  The  symptoms, 
during  the  illness,  owing  to  there  being  no  suspicion  of  poisoning,  were  not 
accurately  observed.  Repeated  vomiting,  with  great  depression  and  ex- 
haustion, seem  to  have  been  the  most  prominent.  Failing  to  detect  any 
poison  by  chemistry  and  the  microscope,  the  experts  adopted  the  physio- 
logical test  of  administering  prepared  alcoholic  and  aqueous  extracts  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  to  animals.  An  attempt  made  to  separate  the 
active  principle  and  remove  the  organic  matter  by  dialysis,  did  not  yield 
satisfactory  results.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864,  2,  105.)  Seventy-five  grains 
of  the  mixed  extracts  above  mentioned  were  introduced  into  the  cellular 
membrane  of  the  thigh  of  a  dog.  The  animal  vomited  twice ;  and  in  four 
hours  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  sank  from  102  to  86 :  its  action  was 
irregular  and  intermittent,  and  the  respiration  was  deep  and  painful. 
There  were  no  narcotic  symptoms ;  on  the  next  day,  the  dog  was  better, 
and  it  completely  recovered.  Sixty  grains  of  these  extracts  in  water, 
administered  to  a  rabbit  by  means  of  a  funnel,  caused  death  in  a  few 
minutes,  probably  from  syncope  (or  asphyxia  ?). 

The  deceased,  during  her  fatal  illness,  had  vomited  on  the  floor  of  her 
room.  An  alcoholic  extract  was  made  of  the  scrapings  of  the  floor  and  of 
the  substances  deposited  between  the  planks.  No  mineral  poison  was 
found  in  it.  Seventy-five  grains  of  this  extract  were  introduced  into  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  thigh  of  a  dog.  The  animal  suffered  from  vomit- 
ing and  depression  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  died  in  about  twenty-two 
hours.  There  was  no  coma  or  insensibility  at  any  time.  Thirty-one  grains 
of  the  same  extract  diffused  in  water  were  administered  to  a  rabbit  by 
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means  of  a  funnel.  In  less  than  three  hours  after  the  injection  the  animal 
died,  having"  suifered  from  irregular  and  depressed  action  of  the  heart. 
Sixty  grains  of  an  alcoholic  extract  ^from  the  scrapings  of  the  floor,  said  to 
be  free  from  vomited  matters,  had  no  effect  upon  an  animal. 

These  two  extracts  of  the  floor  had  different  chemical  properties.  The 
first,  containing,  as  it  was  believed,  a  portion  of  the  vomited  matters, 
amounted  to  half  an  ounce.  It  was  of  a  brown  colour,  had  a  rancid  oily- 
odour,  and  a  bitter  taste.  Its  solution  was  precipitated  hy  tannic  acid  :  it 
was  coloured  purple-red  by  sulphuric,  and  green  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
second  was  coloured,  had  an  oily  aspect,  but  no  bitterness.  It  was  not  pre- 
cipitated by  tannic  acid,  and  was  feebly  coloured  by  sulphuric  and.  hydro- 
chloric acids  ;  the  results  being  different  from  those  obtained  with  the 
first  extract.  It  was  objected  to  any  inferences  from  the  properties  of  these 
extracts,  that  deceased's  room  had  been  formerly  occupied  by  a  photographic 
artist :  but  it  is  expressly  stated  that  no  noxious  mineral  substances,  such 
as  are  used  in  photography,  were  found  in  them.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  procure  digitalin  from  the  extracts :  the  presence  of  this  principle  was  a 
matter  of  inference,  from  the  extracts  produced  :  and  the  reason  assigned 
for  the  extract  derived  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  deceased  having  no 
fatal  effect  upon  animals,  was  that  the  quantity  of  the  principle  left  in  the 
body  at  the  time  of  death  was  too  small. 

Tardieu  and  Roussin  deposed  at  the  trial  that  the  deceased  had  died 
from  a  vegetable  poison  which  produced  no  marked  change  in  the  body, 
which  could  not  be  revealed  by  chemical  analysis,  but  only  by  its  noxious 
ettects  on  animals.  The  effects  on  animals  were  in  this  case  similar  to 
those  caused  by  digitalin,  and  without  positively  affirming  that  the  deceased 
woman,  Pauw,  had  died  from  this  poison,  there  was  the  strongest  pre- 
sumption that  she  fell  a  victim  to  it.  The  deceased  was  quite  well  the  day 
before  her  death,  and  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  proved  the 
absence  of  any  natural  cause  to  account  for  this  sudden  death 

«  Inrl^'r^T''^  P'°^^^  his  possession 

had  at  three  different  times  purchased  as  much  as  fifty-two  grains  of  this 

Snt^^f  "''^^''.'r  T'',^^'         thoseVantfSes  were  in 
consistent  with  any  reasonable  medical  requirements.    As  the  prisoner  was 

auanSf  "  ^^1^'^""^'  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^-^l  of  such  laTge 
si^tenS  ^  ^'"^  were  quite  inexplicable  on  any  theory  con! 

SainstMm  i^?t,TT''^  .^^J^'  4-ally 
against  him  in  its  moral  aspects ;  it  was  clearly  established  that  bv  reason 

lthortf/"™'^uf'f  ^  l^e^adastiong  m^^^^^^^^^ 

W  iLson  of  hkT'        ^         ''!f  i-*^--y  had  taken  place 

wyhout  ani  reacl  'ir^'  ""'^^  ^e  had  suddenl/ and 

andTd^tVof  heTfit^  ''"'^'^       intimacy  with  the  deceased, 

renewed.    In  2rt  De  I  Pn''  °f ^ance  with  these  visits  thus 

tunity  of  destrowl  fL  T!J^''  oppor- 
consistent  w7th  his  fnnoL  ^fu  "^^^^^^        P'^^^^^'  t^eoiy 

him,  to  expla  n  satiSoS  .r^"^^  be  suggested,  by  those  who  defended 
whiih  were  c  Wv  JrovS  ^  ^^^i^^l  circumstances 

and  by  forged  lettSs  and  "5'  ^^^^'^^^^-^  his  part, 

anticipated  the  sudden  dLr'ffi^''^^^'^  *hat  he  had  fully 

that  might  be  required  of T    •       .  woman  Pauw,  and  the  explanations 

from  any  questions  respectinp-'^iK  ^P^^ 
evidence,  there  were  ciron^l?^  speculative  character  of  the  medical 
sistent  with  any  theorv  ^''^'^^s  Proved  in  this  case  which  were  incon- 
him  guilty  of  murder/and  ^'^TsZl^^^^^^  ^^^^  '^^^ 
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Monkshood  (Aconitum  napellus). 

All  parts  of  the  common  aconite  (Aconitum  napellus)  are  highly 
poisonous.  The  plant  is  commonly  known  by  the  names  of  monkshood, 
wolfsbane,  or  blue  rocket.  The  root  has  frequently  been  eaten  in  mistake 
for  horseradish,  to  which  it  bears  a  remote  resemblance.  The  root  of  the 
horseradish  is,  however,  long  and  almost  cylindrical,  and  does  not  change 
colour  when  scraped  and  exposed  to  air ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  that  of 
aconite  is  darker,  distinctly  conical,  and  becomes  pink  when  scraped  and 
exposed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time.  The  root  has  twice  been  administered 
for  homicidal  purposes.  In  most  cases  it  is  the  tincture,  liniment,  or  the 
pharmaceutical  preparation  which  is  taken  in  poisonous  dose  by  misadven- 
ture. Still  more  rarely  the  active  alkaloid,  aconitine,  has  been  administered. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  deadly  known  poison,  l-16th  of  a  grain  having 
proved  fatal,  and  l-50th  of  a  grain  has,  according  to  Pareira,  produced 
alarming  results.  The  roots,  seeds,  and  leaves  of  the  plant,  when  masticated, 
produce  a  cool  numbing  sensation,  aiiecting  the  lips,  tongue,  and  interior 
of  the  mouth  generally.  At  first  the  root  appears  to  be  almost  tasteless,  as 
the  effects  are  only  manifested  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes.  The 
sensation,  once  produced,  lasts  for  several  hours. 

The  roots  of  Aconitum  ferox,  the  Indian  bikh  or  bisch,  and  those  of 
Japanese  aconite  from  A.  Fischeri,  are  also  articles  of  commerce,  and  are  as 
poisonous  as  the  ordinary  A.  napellus.  The  official  tincture,  Fleming's 
tincture,  the  extract,  the  alcoholic  extract  (not  official),  and  the  liniment 
may  all  be  productive  of  fatal  results. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances. — In  from  three  to  five  minutes  after  chew- 
ing the  root  of  aconite,  or  after  contact  of  any  of  its  preparations  with  the 
tongue,  a  hot,  burning,  astringent  sensation  is  experienced  on  the  tongue, 
extending  to  the  fauces  and  to  the  lips,  especially  the  lower.  The  sensation 
soon  becomes  very  severe,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of 
salivation,  and  a  sensation  of  swelling  of  the  fauces,  and  there  may  be 
difficulty  in  swallowing.  The  sensation  is  by  some  described  as  one  of 
numbness,  and  there  is  decided  loss  of  sensation  locally.  Later  the  feeling 
is  one  as  if  the  tongue  had  been  seared  with  a  hot  iron.  Vomiting  usually 
sets  in  in  an  hour  or  two  at  the  latest ;  and  is  usually  severe  and  spasmodic. 
The  patient  feels  cold,  especially  in  the  extremities,  and  the  skin  is  cold, 
clammy,  and  perspiring.  There  may  be  a  feeling  of  numbness  extending 
over  the  whole  body,  or  a  sensation  of  impending  paralysis. 

Poisoning  by  the  root  of  aconite  is  by  no  means  infi-equent.  In  the 
spring  or  autumn,  the  root  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  that  of  horseradish. 
It  has  been  thus  accidentally  eaten  on  several  occasions,  and  has  caused 
death.  A  mistake  of  this  kind  led  to  fatal  results  in  three  hours  in  a  case 
which  occurred  at  Lambeth ;  and  another  set  of  cases  occurred  at  Dingwall, 
in  1856.  Here  three  persons  were  poisoned  by  reason  of  their  having  had 
sauce,  made  with  the  root  of  aconite,  served  at  dinner  with  roast-beef  in 
place  of  horseradish  sauce.  They  were  healthy  adults;  they  all  died  within 
three  hours  and  a  half.  Mistakes  of  this  kind  show  deplorable  ignorance, 
but  there  is  always  the  risk  of  their  occurrence  when  horseradish  and 
aconite  are  grown  near  to  each  other  in  a  garden,  at  that  season  of  the 
year  when  the  leaves  have  fallen.  A  trial  for  murder  by  poisoning  with 
the  root  of  this  plant  took  place  at  the  Monaghan  Lent  Assizes  in  1841 
(Beg  V.  McConhey),  in  which  Geoghegan  conducted  the  medico- legal 
investigation.  The  medical  evidence  was  beset  with  difficulties ;  for  no 
trace  of  the  poison  could  be  discovered  in  the  body,  and  it  was  only  by  a 
close  analysis  of  symptoms  and  appearances  that  the  charge  was  brought 
home  to  the  prisoner.    The  deceased  had  eaten  for  his  dinner  some  greens 
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xiressed  for  him  by  the  prisoner ;  he  complained  of  their  having  a  sharp 
taste,  and  this  was  perceived  also  by  another  person  present  who  tasted 
them.     It  was  ascertained  that  soon  after  the  meal  the  deceased  had 
vomited  a  greenish  matter,  and  suffered  from  purging,  restlessness,  in- 
■coherence,  lock-jaw,  and  clenching  of  the  hands.    He  died  in  about  three 
hours  after  having  eaten  the  greens,  but  was  not  seen  by  a  medical  man 
while  living.    The  chief  appearance  met  with  was  in  the  stomach,  where 
the  mucous  membrane  was  of  a  light  reddish-brown  colour.    Traces  of 
vegetable  matter  were  found  in  the  intestines:  but  no  poison  could  be 
detected,  either  botanically  or  chemically.    The  symptoms  suffered  by  a 
fi'iend  of  the  deceased,  who  had  accidentally  tasted  the  greens,  were  very 
characteristic  of  poisoning  by  aconite.    In  two  minutes  he  felt  a  burning 
heat  in  the  mouth,  throat,  gullet,  and  stomach ;  then  a  sensation  of  swelling 
in  the  face,  with  a  general  feeling  of  numbness  and  creeping  of  the  skin. 
Restlessness,  dimness  of  sight,  and  stupor  almost  amounting  to  insensibility, 
followed  ;  and  in  about  an  hour  after  the  meal  he  was  found  speechless, 
frothing  at  the  nose  and  mouth,  the  hands  and  jaws  clenched,  appearino- 
occasionally  as  if  dead,  and  then  again  reviving.     Vomitino-,  purginc^ 
tenderness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  cramps,  tingling  of  the  flesh,  and°a 
burnmg  taste  m  the  mouth  followed.    This  man  did  not  entirely  recover 
■until  after  the  lapse  of  five  weeks.   The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  murder 
and  confessed  before  her  execution  that  the  powdered  root  of  aconite  had 
been  mixed  with  pepper  and  sprinkled  over  the  greens.    C'Dub  Med 
Jour.'  vol.  19,  p.  403.) 

In  1856,  Hadfield  forwarded  to  the  author  four  small  slices  of  aconite 
root,  taken  from  the  stomach  of  a  man  who  had  died  in  three  hours. 
Ihe  quantity  which  he  had  swallowed  with  suicidal  intention  was  un- 
T^ZS  '■  7^'  thrown  off  by  vomiting  so  far  as  could  be  ascer- 

tamed.  The  s„toms  withm  half  an  hour  of  death  were  burning  pain 
in  the  stomach,  parched  mouth,  intense  thirst,  retching  and  vomitin- 
feeLt  oTZ'^r'^'T         V^l'P^^^^S  «kin,  imperceptible  pulse,  and  I 

convulsions  I^'  P"'^'^*  =  ^^^^^  ^^^e  no 

convulsions.    On  inspection,  there  was  congestion  of  the  brain  as  well  as 

rtht  Sr    The  W*''  T  ^T'''^  some" b^dTn  the 

I  fees  of  acont  rZ  """"^^If'^  "^^^  half-digested  food,  with  four 
tesented  Mir  r  A  ^T''''*^^  ^^^altered.  The  mucous  membrane 
£k  a  cro^    ff    "^^^^  g^^^^er  e^^'  «f  ti^e  size  of 

an  accounT^f  fl     f  ^?^lthy,  as  well  as  the  other  organs.  (For 

Z~^tTMT^^^^^^  -^-^         paper  in 

died^tm^treffLtTlt^"''^  '^^^^^  ^^^^ 

over  a  period  of  four  Ivf  ^^^^^       <^en  doses, 

drops.    (' Prt  Med  n^H^J       t^'^''*a  ^^^^^      ^^^^  being  tek 

Gaz '  voh  36  p  86n  P.  ^^Tf  ^"^-.2^'  1^^^'  P-  ^^5;  also  'Med. 
of  the  limbs  produced  in  hl?r  ^^  ^^"'^^  V^^^^^^  ^^^^^^1  numbness 
of  a  carefullv^;;;:::.  r^^n  by  a  dose  of  only./?  ve  minims 

.symptoms  produced  bv  m^""'"^- -  ^""^^T".  Published  an  account  of  the 
Immediaterate  tali%!  ''^^^}^^ns  oi  the  tincture  of  the  root  of  aconite, 
mistake,  the^  patient    aUman'T  into  wHch  it  was  put  by 

the  tongue,  with  difficult  Jnf  11  .  ^  ^^^^  ^  sensation  of  numbness  in 
of  the  muscles  of  the  faop  n^T  i,  T''^- ,  ^^^''^  ^^re  convulsive  t^vitchings 
complete  unconsciousness  ^tf  ^  f  n  P^^^^^'  walking.  There  wis 
to  recover.    The  pupils  wirp  V      T^"^  ^^^^n  she  began 

uitensity  of  the  1^^^  ''1'^''^ 

They  indicated  great  disorder  of  ft  '^^^^^^^^S'  and  came  on  m  paroxysms. 

s       uisoraer  ot  the  nei-vous  system.    The  next  day  she 
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had  numbness  in  both  arms,  but  she  rapidly  and  perfectly  recovered, 
rhese  tinctures  were  three  times  as  strong  as  the  pharmacopoeial  tincture. 
(*  Lancet,'  July  19,  1851,  p.  66.  See  also  the  account  of  a  case  of  recovery 
in  '  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci.'  January,  1862,  p.  285.) 

In  1853,  a  woman  took  by  mistake  seventy  minims  of  Fleming^s  tincture 
of  the  root  mixed  with  one  grain  of  acetate  of  morphia.  Fleming's  tincture 
is  six  times  as  strong  as  the  ordinary  tincture.  In  a  few  minutes  she  became 
very  thirsty,  complained  of  a  burning  sensation  and  pain  in  her  stomach, 
to^  relieve  which  she  swallowed  a  quantity  of  cold  water.  In  fifteen 
minutes  there  was  violent  vomiting,  which  continued  for  two  hours.  She 
lost  the  power  of  standing,  and  was  very  restless.  The  pain  in  the 
^stomach  increased,  and  there  were  convulsive  movements  of  the  muscles. 
She  was  conscious  until  shortly  before  her  death,  which  took  place  in 
about  four  hours  after  she  had  taken  the  poison.  There  were  no  general 
convulsions  :  the  pain  in  the  stomach  was  well  marked  throughout.  On 
inspection,  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  found  congested,  but  the  brain 
itself  was  firm  and  healthy.  The  lungs  were  healthy:  the  heart  was 
flaccid,  and  the  uterus  congested.  The  stomach  contained  some  mucus, 
and  the  membrane  at  the  larger  curvature  was  injected  (reddened)  in 
patches,  but  otherwise  natural.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum 
was  in  a  high  state  of  inflammation,  abraded  in  patches,  softened,  and 
broken  down.  Some  spots  were  of  a  very  dark  colour,  passing  into 
mortification.  In  1852,  an  excise  officer  lost  his  life  by  merely  tasting 
Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite,  under  the  supposition  that  it  was  flavoured 
spirit.  He  was  able  to  walk  from  the  Custom  House  over  London  Bridge, 
but  he  died  in  about  four  hours  after  taking  the  poison.  A  liquid  sold  for 
external  use  under  the  name  of  Neuraline  appears  to  be  a  preparation  of 
tincture  of  aconite  mixed  with  chloroform  and  rose-water.  According  to 
Dr.  Greorge  Harley  there  is  one  drop  and  a  half  of  Fleming's  tincture  in 
half  a  bottle  of  the  so-called  neuraline.  It  operates  by  causing  numbness 
or  paralysis  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  appHed.  The  death  of  the  Hon.  G. 
E.  Vernon  was  ascribed  to  the  too  frequent  use  of  this  preparation  ex- 
ternally. But  his  death  from  this  cause  was  doubtful.  (' Pharm.  Jour.' 
Jan.  1872,  p.  618.)  The  same  ignorance  prevails  respecting  this  as  with 
regard  to  other  poisonous  substances  dissolved  in  alcohol,  namely,  that  it 
is  harmless  unless  the  skin  is  broken.  Unless  it  were  absorbed  by  the  skin 
it  could  have  no  medicinal  operation,  and  the  effects  of  absorption  niust 
depend  on  the  quantity  applied  and  the  frequency  vnth  which  it  is  appHed. 
Alcohol  has  been  found  to  promote  the  absorption  of  poisonous  agents 
through  the  unbroken  skin.    Nervine  is  also  a  preparation  of  aconite. 

The  case  of  the  man  mint  who,  in  1863,  destroyed  his  wife  and  children 
by  prussic  acid,  presents  some  features  of  interest  in  reference  to  the 
symptoms  and  appearances  produced  by  tincture  of  aconite.  The  quantity 
of  tincture  taken  by  him  was  not  determined ;  but  the  man  was  soon  after- 
wards seized  with  violent  spasmodic  retching,  the  face  was  pale,  the  skin 
cold  and  clammy,  the  pulse  small  and  hardly  perceptible,  and  the  action  ot 
the  heart  feeble.  The  pupils  were  much  dilated,  and  the  eyes  brilliant 
and  sparkling ;  the  breathing  quiet  and  regular,  except  durmg  the  tits. 
He  complained  of  pain  in  his  heart.  In  attempting  to  walk,  he  staggered, 
and  had  no  power  to  raise  his  arms.  He  was  perfectly  conscious,  called 
for  writing  materials,  and  wrote  a  few  lines.  He  then  became  suddenly 
worse,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  his  death  he  lost  all  power  and 
sensation  in  his  limbs,  the  sharpest  pinches  producing  no  impression.  Ihe 
nulse  was  imperceptible.  There  were  no  convulsions,  but  complete  re- 
laxation of  the  limbs  at  death,  which  appeared  to  arise  i^^^^  ^l'^^^n 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  he  had  taken  the  poison.    On  mspectzo7v 
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fortj-two  hours  after  death,  there  was  great  rigidity  of  the  muscles.  The 
substance  of  the  brain  was  firm,  and  healthy :  the  vessels  on  the  surface 
were  filled  with  blood.  The  heai't  was  healthy :  the  right  side  was  greatly 
distended  with  dai-k  fluid  blood  ;  the  left  side  contracted  and  quite  empty. 
The  lungs  were  healthy.  In  the  abdomen  the  viscera  were  healthy,  with 
the  exception  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  had  a  bright  red  colour  at  the  larger  end.  There  were  marks 
of  irritation,  with  softening  and  separation  of  the  mucous  lining,  the  whole 
of  the  membrane  being  in  a  highly  corrugated  condition.  Traces  of 
aconitine  were  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  The  deceased  had 
provided  himself  with  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  aconite,  and  had 
swallowed  the  greater  part  of  this  mixed  with  water. 

The  tincture  varies  much  in  strength.  In  the  '  Lancet,'  vol.  II.  1861, 
p.  170,  it  is  stated  that  a  lady  recovered  who  had  swallowed  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  by  mistake  for  laudanum.  She  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
large  doses  of  laudanum.  After  she  had  swallowed  the  aconite  she  could 
not  rise  from  her  seat,  and  exclaimed  that  she  had  lost  the  use  of  her  legs. 
She  complained  of  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat  and  constriction  at 
the  chest.  Her  mind  was  clear,  and  she  had  no  feeling  in  her  arms  and 
legs.  The  symptoms  subsided  in  two  hours,  and  she  recovered  in  eight 
hours.  Vomitmg  had  been  early  promoted  by  emetics.  In  1862,  a  man 
died  from  the  effects  of  two  grains  of  extract  of  aconite  taken  in  two  pills 
As  m  other  cases  m  which  active  poisons  have  been  administered  in  pills 
the  symptoms  were  a  long  time  in  appearing,  but  when  they  once  com- 
menced they  proceeded  rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination. 
A  ^  'ij^'^.^'^i^S  a  <^ecoction  of  this  plant  occurred  to  Sayle. 
A  man,  set  39  boiled  the  fresh  stalks  and  leaves  of  aconite  in  half  a  pint 
ot  beer  until  it  was  reduced  to  a  quarter  of  a  pint :  he  then  swallowed  half 
of  It  as  a  medicine.  An  hour  afterwards  he  was  found  in  bed,  rolling  his 
arms  about  and  foaming  at  the  mouth  :-the  pupils  were  widely  dilated  the 
legs  were  paralysed,  the  skin  was  cold  and  clammy,  there  was  great  nausea 
the  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible,  and  he  was  perfectirinsenstle^^  S 
soon  afterwards  died.  The  abdomen  was  examinU,  and^the  oX  appefr- 
C^rTimi«^^  oTthe 

copceial  tincture  two  or  three  drachms  mth^  probabiv  b;  f«^^^^ 
^7:^:^Z:Zr''''f^  and  twentygv^  'rl^^il^ltL  !n  St! 

ihe   strength  of  the  ^tTharmLr'''-  f  '  ^^^^^  *i^es 

probably  fin,  ffatal  dot       ^""'"^  ™« 

portt;1trb?ou' i^^^^^^^  ^'^^  -7 

vegetable  poison.     Ce1;orha.T?%^  ^'^l?^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^J^ 
horseradish,  but  there  arp  5^      ?  f/fq^ently  and  fatally  mistaken  for 

(%.87,p.462)isver;sho;t  conic.  differences:-!.  Aconite-root 

externally  of  an  earthy  bToC^^^^^^  to  a  point.    2.  It  is 

smell,— the  cut  surface  is  rTni,?!       1^^^  of  an  earthy 

numerous  long  thin  fibres  prSif  f  ^""^^-^  ^^Po^^^o  to  air.  It  has 
taste,  but  after  a  quarter  of  an  ^   ^  ^""T  ^^'S*  ^  l^^^ter 

agreeable  sense  of  tingling  and  rnr^S'"  *^f,^ty  minutes  it  produces  a  dis- 
radish  root  (fig.  88,  p  41)1  C^^r *^i'  1-  Horse- 

B      >  P       ;  IS  long,  cylindrical  or  nearly  so,  and  of  the  same 
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Fig.  SI. 


thickness  for  many  inches.  2.  It  is  externally  whitish-yellow,  and  has 
a  pungent  odour  when  scraped.    3.  Its  taste  "is  sometimes  bitter,  but  it 

Ffg.  88.  pi'oduces    an  immediate 

hot  or  pungent  sensation. 
The  leaves  of  aconite 
or  monkshood  are  of  a 
dark-green  colour,  thick 
and  of  a  peculiar  shape. 
The  illustration  (fig.  89) 
is  engraved  from  a  photo- 
graph of  a  fresh  leaf. 
When  masticated  the- 
leaves  slowly  produce  on 
the  lips  and  tongue  the 
persistent  sensation  of 
tingling  and  numbness, 
wdth  the  sense  of  coolness, 
observed  in  the  root. 
They  are  less  powerful 
than  the  root  and  seeds. 
The  seeds  differ  in  ap- 
pearance from  those  of 
other  poisonous  plants. 
(See  fig.  90.) 

AcoNiTiNE. — The  chief 
alkaloid  of  A.  napellus, 
is  aconitine,  aconitia,  or 
aconitina;  and  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  formidable 
knovs^n  poison,  the  fatal 
dose  being  probably  l-20th 
of  a  grain.  A.  ferox 
contains  a  closely  allied 
alkaloid,  known  a,s  pseudaconitine ;  and  Japanese  aconite  roots  yield  a  third 
alkaloid,  japaconitine.    The  editor  has  found  that  all  these  alkaloids  are- 

Fift.  89. 

Fig.  90.. 


a.  Pioot  of  Aconite, 


h.  Root  of  Horseradisli. 


a.  Seed  of  Aconite,  natural 
size. 

h.  Tlie  same,  magnified  30 
diameters. 


SmaU  leaf  of  Aconite,  natural  size,  from  a 
pliotograph. 


toxic  producing  similar  effects  when  administered  to  animals,  and  that  they 
are  of  almost  equal  physiological  activities.  Commercial  samples  of  aconitme 
are  of  yarying  degrees  of  activity  and  purity ;  most  of  the  German  or 
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♦  exotic '  varieties  being  comparatively  inert.  Pseudaconitine  and  jap- 
aconitine  are  not  articles  of  commerce.  The  statement  of  some  authors 
that  the  special  preparation  known  as  Morson's  is  pseudaconitine,  prepared 
from  the  roots  of  the  Indian  plant,  is  incorrect.  The  inertness  of  the  exotic 
preparations  is  due  to  admixture  with  other  and  inert  alkaloids,  partly 
existent  in  the  plant,  and  partly  the  products  of  decomposition  during  the 
manufacture.  Indeed,  the  active  alkaloids  aconitine,  pseudaconitine,  and 
japaconitine,  are  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  glucosides,  readily  undergoing 
a  kind  of  saponification  and  splitting  up  into  an  acid  and  a  comparatively 
inert  basic  body.  Thus  aconitine  in  ammoniacal  mixture  speedily  splits  up 
into  another  base  aconine,  and  benzoic  acid.  Duquesnel  first,  and  sub- 
sequently Wright  ('  Year  Book  of  Pharmacy,'  1880),  have  pointed  out  the 
conditions  essential  for  success  in  the  manufacture. 

In  1880,  three  cases  of  poisoning  by  crystallized  nitrate  of  aconitine 
occurred  in  Holland  ('iSchmidt's  '  Jahresb.'  189,  p.  122);  'Berl.  Klin. 
Wochenschr.'  1880,  p.  337)  ;  and  one  of  them  proved  fatal.  The  first  was 
the  case  of  a  weakly  man,  61  years  of  age,  suffering  from  chronic  bronchitis 
and  a  febrile  attack.  For  this  there  was  prescribed  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
aconitine.  The  patient  took  five  drops,  containing  -OOSth  of  a  grain  of  the 
nitrate  at  7  p.m.  This  produced  an  astringent  and  burning  taste  in  the 
mouth,  extending  to  the  stomach.  At  9  p.m.  the  dose  was  increased  to 
twenty  drops  (  =  •025th  of  a  grain)  ;  and  this  dose  was  repeated  at  8  A  m 

7    A?n'  1^  ^        '  ^  ^n^l  dose  of  ten  drops 

(  =  •012th  of  a  gram)  was  taken.  In  all  l-7th  of  a  grain  of  the  nitrate 
was  taken  m  seven  doses.  After  every  dose  the  patient  was  seriously 
mdisposed,  so  that  eventually  his  life  was  in  jeopardy.  The  symptoms 
were  a  feeling  of  coldness,  cold  clammy  perspiration,  severe  vomitino- 
diihcult  respiration,  great  lassitude,  and  the  patient  felt  as  if  he  were  aboitt 
to  become  paralysed.  There  were  intermittent  deafness  and  blindness  and 
spasmodic  twitchmgs  of  the  whole  body,  but  more  especially  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face.  At  one  time  he  felt  that  he  was  dying,  and  stated  that  he  had 
been  poisoned.^  The  respiration  became  stertorous  and  quickened ;  then 
slow  and  gaspmg.  There  was  no  loss  of  consciousness.  ^  It  is  not  stated 
that  there  was  any  loss  of  sensation,  or  any  actual  paralysis 

in  the  second  case,  a  man,  set.  62,  took  an  undetermined  dose  of  the 
same  medicine.  ^  When  seen  he  had  cold  clammy  perspiration  a  weak 
jrregular,  dicrotic  pulse,  and  was  conscious.    The  S  ons  ^ere  Thort 

laboured  irregular,  and  superficial.  The  pupils  were  coXlcted  ^.d 
responded  feebly  to  light.  There  was  no  diSculty  Z  sLZ^Z  t^:^, 
eniwT    ^'^'Zt^^  fades  Mppccratica.    Suddenly°the  pulse 

hP(]  '^P®^^®^®".    Ihe  patient  rolled  from  side  to  side  of  thp 

clonic  convulsion  aL  tr^U    ?!  ^^'^  S^nev^l 

minutes  muscuk;  vUlLr  i°  v  consciousness.  In  five  %r  six 
quarter  of  an  hour     A?W  T^^'  convulsions  returned  in  a 

set  in,  the  pulse^nrn  f ^VP^^red  imminent.  Vomiting 
descent.  ^-F-ovea,  and  m  twenty-one  hours  the  man  was 


now 
convalescent 


the  above  ^atieS  Sft^ok^^^^^^^^^  ^r  M^jer,  who  had  prescribed  for 
of  aconitine  prescriSlor  tl^  fi'T  ^^^^^^o^^  of  titrate 

to  l-21st  of  I  grain  of  the  nHrat  T''"*.  ™^  corresponds  to  l-13th 
probably  l-16th  of  a  erain  "^^^  ^®  assumed  that  the  dose  was 

half;  but  they  were  not  &^cnvi7!i  ^^"^^^T^.  commenced  in  an  hour  and  a 

alkaloid  had  been  taken     n'  t-^^^'^'        ^  "'^^  "^'^^ 

•    J-ie  A^as  then  found  with  a  small,  weak, 
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irregular  but  not  slowed  pulse,  cold  skin,  and  contracted  pupils.  He  had 
an  astringent  and  burning  pain  in  the  mouth,  extending  to  the  stomach, 
and  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The  tongue  was  swollen.  There  was  great 
precordial  anxiety.  He  complained  of  burning  pain,  weakness,  and  heavi- 
ness of  the  limbs — especially  the  lower — which  felt  cold.  Suddenly  vision 
was  lost,  and  the  pupils  became  dilated.  Soon,  however,  they  again  con- 
tracted, and  vision  was  restored.  Vomiting  was  procured  by  tickling  the 
fauces.  At  4.40  severe  convulsions  first  set  in,  with  stertorous  respiration, 
singing  in  each  ear  alternately,  and  deafness.  Ether  was  employed 
hypodermically,  and  its  use  was  followed  by  renewed  vomiting  and  convul- 
sions. The  pulse,  nevertheless,  improved,  and  ether  was  again  injected. 
In  a  few  minutes  there  was  renewal  of  severe  vomiting  and  convulsions, 
and  the  patient  became  unconscious  ;  the  pulse  failed,  and  death  ensued  at 
9  P.M., without  return  of  consciousness,  five  hours  after  the  administration 
of  the  fatal  dose.  On  post-mortem  examination  the  viscera  were  unusually 
charged  with  blood,  and  there  was  considerable  hyperaemia  of  the  stomach 
and  small  intestines,  so  that  the  colon  and  rectum  appeared  pale  and 
bloodless  by  contrast.  The  intestines  contained  faeces,  there  having  been 
no  stool  passed  during  the  illness ;  and  the  bladder  contained  two  and  a 
half  ounces  of  urine. 

In  these  cases  it  was  intended  to  give  Friedlander's  nitrate  of 
aconitine,  a  weak  German  preparation.  The  dispenser  used  instead  a 
crystallized  preparation  procured  from  Petit,  in  Paris.  Plugge,  to  whom 
the  analysis  was  referred,  found  that  Petit's  preparation  was  eight  times 
more  poisonous  to  animals  than  Merck's  and  170  times  stronger  then  Fried- 
lander's  nitrate.  He  failed  to  detect  aconitine  ia  a  benzene  extract  of  the 
viscera. 

Alarming  results  have  also  been  known  to  result  from  the  administra- 
tion of  pills,  each  containing  l-250th  of  a  grain  of  aconitine,  four  times  a 
day.  The  symptoms  were  developed  on  the  second  day.  ('  Lancet,'  1880, 
II.  p.  46.) 

In  1882,  a  medical  practitioner  named  Lamson  was  tried,  convicted, 
and  executed  for  the  murder  of  his  brother-in-law,  Percy  Malcolm  John 
(Beg.  V.  Lamson,  C.  C.  C.  March,  1882).  This  is  the  only  known  case  of 
the  homicidal  use  of  aconitine ;  and  the  only  recorded  case  of  fatal  poisoning 
by  English  (Morson's)  aconitine.  On  Dec.  3,  1881,  Lamson,  a  medical 
practitioner,  visited  his  brother-in-law,  set.  19,  who  was  at  a  school  in 
Wimbledon.  John,  though  a  cripple,  and  paralysed  below  the  pelvic 
region,  was  at  that  time  in  good  health.  In  the  presence  of  the  master, 
Lamson  gave  to  John  a  gelatine  capsule,  which  he  pretended  to  fill  with 
powdered  sugar,  but  into  which  he  no  doubt  introduced  a  fatal  dose  of 
aconitine — perhaps  the  whole  of  two  gi^ains  which  he  had  purchased  a  few 
days  previously.  This  was  done  under  the  pretence  of  showing  the  youth 
how  to  use  the  capsules  for  taking  nauseous  medicines.  Lamson  then 
made  a  hasty  departure.  Twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  afterwards  the 
poor  victim  was  seized  with  pain  in  the  stomach,  which  he  at  first  called 
heartburn,  and  which  he  compared  to  pain  which  he  had  experienced 
on  a  former  occasion  when  Lamson  had  given  him  what  professed  to  be  a 
quinine  pill  or  powder.  In  a  box  belonging  to  John  there  was  found,  after 
his  death,  a  packet  of  quinine  powders,  some  of  which  were  mixed  with 
aconitine,  whilst  others  were  free  from  that  poison ;  and  also  pills  contammg 
quinine  and  aconitine.  There  is  no  doubt  that  attempts  had  been  made  on 
John's  life  on  two  previous  occasions  by  the  administration  of  these 
articles  furnished  to  his  brother-in-law  by  Lamson.  The  boy  was  taken 
upstairs,  and  he  vomited,  and  was  in  great  pain.  He  said  his  skm  teit  all 
drawn  up,  and  that  his  throat  burned.    When  first  seen  by  Dr.  Berry  one 
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liour  and  forty  minutes  after  the  administration  of  the  poison,  he  was 
lying  on  the  bed,  with  great  pain  in  the  stomach.    He  complained  of  the 
skin  of  his  face  being  drawn,  of  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  throat,  and 
of  being  unable  to  swallow.    He  retched  violently,  and  vomited  a  small 
quantity  of  dark  brown  fluid.    Half  an  hour  later  he  was  also  seen  by 
Dr.  Little,  and  two  hours  and  three-quarters  after  the  poison  was  swallowed 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia  was  injected  beneath  the  skin.  This 
somewhat  eased  the  patient's  agony;  but  the  symptoms  returned  with 
increased  severity.    At  one  time  he  was  with  difficulty  kept  lying  down 
by  the  united  force  of  two  men.    An  hour  later  the  morphia  injection  was 
repeated — one-sixth  of  a  grain  being  used.   Twenty  minutes  later  he  died, 
having  been  conscious  almost  to  the  last.    Death  occurred  four  hours  and 
five  minutes  after  the  administration  of  the  capsule,  and  not  quite  four 
hours  after  the  commencement  of  symptoms.    At  the  post-mortem  ex- 
ammation,  the  only  unusual  appearances  were— redness  and  inflammation 
of  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  which  had  a  Mistered  appearance ;  great 
congestion  of  the  first  portion  of  the  small  intestine  (duodenum),  and 
patches  of  congestion  in  other  portions  of  the  intestine  in  a  lesser  degree 
The  bram  was  hyperaemic.    The  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  were  con- 
gested.    The  lungs  were  much  congested,  more  especially  towards  the 
posterior  parts.    The  heart  was  very  flaccid,  and  as  if  sodden,  and  stained 
>vitii  blood-pigment. 

From  a  portion  of  the  first  ejected  vomit— from  the  urine  drawn  ofe 
trom  the  bladder  after  death— and  from  the  stomach,  stomach  contents 
liver  spleen,  and  one  kidney,  taken  together— the  editor  and  Dupre  ex' 
tracted  aconitme  by  a  modification  of  Stas's  process.  The  existence  of 
tHis  was  proved  by  its  general  reactions  as  an  alkaloid,  by  the  peculiar 
sensation  which  it  excited  upon  the  tongue,  and  by  comparison  of  its 
ftn  ?fi°''       ^^^^  produced  by  Morson's  aconitine.  One 

^'^^^  ^'^"^^^^  be  recognized 

mWes  '  '^"^^  quantity  will  kill  a  mouse  within  a  few 

A  soHtary  case  of  poisoning  by  German  aconitine  (Merck's)  is  verv 
crudely  recorded.  An  analytical  chemist  took  eight  grains  of  aconitine 
after  dinner,  with  suicidal  intent.     Half  an  hour  latfr  the  first Tolen? 

I7e2:u7erL  i^'T^'  -  and  throaTfir? 

maae  itsell  ±e  t,  and  this  became  more  intense  every  minute  •  intensp 

vfoTent\*'r  ff  "^^"^  .f^^  these  becam  so 

1         7".  patient  writhed,  shrieking  in  the  most 

incaplble  ofl^     ^  ^""^  T^^  ^^"^  ^^^J         l^e  became 

after  tak  ng  the^poLn  an d  tTj  ""f  '^^^ 

was  ejected  -  but^tl  s^'ftn^  }     with  g^-e at  exertion  a  dark  greenish  fluid 

appHcation  of  Cs  omtb  ^  '""^'"^  T^'''^  swallowing  difficult.  The 
violent  convulsions  and  fh7r^  f  ^^^^^^^^on  ensued  after 

the  beginning  of  the  third\^'^^.r'  reappeared  with  renewed  force.  At 
violence  that  death  was  elpT  7  ^  P''-'''  ^""^  convulsions  attained  such 
repeated  injections  of  morl  "J^^  ^^^er 
Previous  to  this  he  indi3rl  Patient  seemed  somewhat  better, 

indtation  of  the  skin,  as  of  anf  ^  -  r '  '^''^  ^^"^^^^  irritated.  This 
time,  and  whenever  the  inWif  ^^^^^^^^^  apparently  the  whole 

scratched  the  skin  of  the  iJT^^Iu  P^'""''  somewhat  remitted,  he 

were.  sore.    His  eyes  glared  w^l^l."''  ^^^^^l^i^e  manner  till  these 

VOL.  I.  ^     ^  sometimes  resting  with  a  fixed  stare 

2  H 
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on  one  point.  The  convulsions  wei'e  repeated  at  almost  ref^ular  intervals, 
and  the  inclination  to  vomit  continued,  although  vomiting  did  not  continue 
after  the  second  hour.  At  intervals  of  about  forty  minutes  the  patient 
seemed  to  lose  consciousness,  but  only  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  the 
convulsions  and  the  other  sjonptoms  reappeared  with  undiminished 
violence.  Three  hours  after  the  onset  of  the  symptoms  he  became  in- 
capable of  intelligible  utterance,  but  indicated  that  he  felt  giddiness ;  and 
soon  after  he  appeared  to  lose  sight.  He  threw  himself  wildly  about  on 
the  couch,  screamed,  and  uttered  fearful  groans.  Exhaustion  and  apparent 
coma  ensued,  and  then  renewed  attacks  of  the  most  violent  description. 
Then  difficulty  of  breathing  set  in,  and  he  appeared  to  suffocate.  At 
intervals  he  was  conscious,  indicated  that  he  felt  pain  in  the  head  and 
stomach,  and  was  very  thirsty.  The  pulse  and  body  temperature  fell 
considerably,  and  before  death,  which  occurred  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours, 
exhaustion  and  unconsciousness  set  in,  cold  perspirations,  and  death-like 
pallor.  Though  death  from  asphyxia  was  all  along  expected,  this  occurred 
from,  syncope.  The  post-mortem  appearances  showed  nothing  unusual. 
The  pupils  were  dilated,  the  interior  of  the  mouth  was  pale,  the  brain 
and  lungs  were  congested,  the  valves  of  the  heart  were  very  flaccid,  the 
liver  and  kidneys  were  congested.  There  was  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
and  its  mucous  membrane  was  congested  (sic).  The  alkaloid  was  found 
by  chemical  analysis  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach ;  but,  very  remarkably, 
none  was  found  in  the  urine  of  the  deceased.    ('  Med.  Press.'  May  24, 1882, 

p.  439.)  ^  , 

Analysis— In  any  suspected  case  of  poisonmg  by  aconite,  the  vomited 
matters,  or  the  stomach  and  intestines  after  death,  should  be  carefully 
examined  for  portions  of  vegetable  matter  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
structure  of  the  undoubted  aconite  plant.  Aconitine  may  be  extracted 
from  organic  liquids  by  means  of  Stas's  process  for  the  separation  of  the 
alkaloids.  In  this  way,  and  by  applying  the  tests  of  taste  and  that  of 
physiological  action  on  animals  (mice)  to  the  substances  thus  extracted, 
a  very  minute  trace  of  aconitine  may  be  detected.  No  other  alkaloid 
produces  the  same  sensation  upon  the  tongue  as  the  alkaloid,  or  mixture 
of  alkaloids,  known  as  aconitine.  Aconitine  yields  the  general  reactions  ot 
the  alkaloids,  and  a  colour  test  with  sulphuric  acid  has  been  described. 
This  colour  reaction  is,  however,  valueless,  as  it  does  not  succeed  with 
pure  aconitine,  and  is  due  to  the  presence  of  impurity.  Aconitine 
readily  decomposes  when  in  alkaline  solution ;  and  hence  it  speedily 
disappears  from  liquids  which  remain  alkaline,  and  can  no  lo^iger  be 
detected.  The  editor  finds  that  its  presence  can  no  longer  be  detected  m 
viscera  where  it  was  known  to  exist,  should  these  become  and  remain  alka- 
line for  some  time  from  putrefactive  decomposition. 


CHAPTER  32. 

LABUKNUM— TAXUS   BACCATA,  OR   YEW— LIGUSTUUM   YULGARE,   OR  PRIVEIWLEX 
AQUIFOLIUM,  OR  HOLLY— VIBURNUM  OPULUS,  OR  GUELDER  ROSE. 

Laburnum  (Cytisus  laburnum). 
Symptoms  and  Efects.—The  harJc  and  seeds  of  the  common  Laburnum 
containln  active  alkaloidal  poison  called  Gytisine  Acase  Po^««""\f^%^\^ 
&ar7^,  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  Inverness.  ('Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  Oct 
1843  ^  A  vouth,  Avith  the  intention  of  merely  producing  vomiting  in  one  ot 
his  fellow-servants,  a  young  woman,  put  some  dry  laburnum-bark  mto  the 
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broth  which  was  being"  prepared  for  their  dinner.  The  cook,  who  remarked 
•a  '  strong-  peculiar  taste  '  in  the  broth,  soon  became  very  ill,  and  in  five 
minutes  was  attacked  with  violent  vomiting.  The  account  of  the  symptoms 
is  imperfect,  for  the  cause  of  them  was  not  even  suspected  until  six  months 
afterwards.  The  vomiting  continued  thirty-six  hours,  was  accompanied 
by  shivering,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  especially  in  the  stomach,  great 
feebleness,  and  severe  purging.  These  symptoms  continued,  more  or  less, 
for  a  period  of  eight  months  ;  and  the  woman  fell  off  in  flesh  and  strength. 
At  this  time  she  Avas  seen  by  a  physician,  who  had  been  called  on  to 
investigate  the  case.  She  was  then  suffering  from  gastro-intestinal  irrita- 
tion, vomiting  after  food,  pain  in  the  abdomen  increased  by  pressure, 
purging,  tenesmus  and  bloody  evacuations,  with  other  serious  symptoms. 
The  medical  opinion  was  that  she  was  then  in  a  highly  dangerous  state. 
The  woman  eventually  recovered.  There  was  no  doubt,  fi'om  the  investi- 
gation made  by  Ross  and  Christison,  that  her  protracted  illness  was 
really  due  to  the  noxious  effect  of  laburnum-bark.  A  girl,  set.  18,  idly 
and  unthinkingly,  put  a  small  portion  of  a  laburnum-branch  into  her 
mouth,  carrying  it  for  some  hours,  and  chewing  it.  It  was  described  as 
of  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  and  two  or  three  inches  long.  There 
were  some  yellow  flowers  with  it,  but  she  was  not  aware  that  she  had 
swallowed  any.  In  about  half  an  hour  she  felt  unwell,  but  she  was  not 
seen  by  a  medical  man  until  the  day  following.  The  symptoms  then  were 
great  pain  in  the  stomach,  nausea  and  retching,  but  no  vomiting ;  pulse 
100,  tongue  white,  great  thirst,  anxiety  and  pallor  of  countenance,  dilated 
pupils,  sense  of  fainting  even  while  lying  down,  and  great  exhaustion. 
There  was  no  purging.  Under  treatment  these  symptoms  disappeared, 
and  the  girl  recovered  in  about  a  fortnight.    ('  Lancet,'  1870,  II.  p.  182.) 

In  reference  to  poisoning  by  the  seeds  of  laburnum,  there  are  but  few 
instances  recorded.  Traill  has  described  two  cases,  and  Rake  communi- 
cated to  the  author  a  case  of  poisoning  by  the  pods  and  seeds.  Two 
children,  the  one  aged  two  and  the  other  three  years,  had  been  playino- 
together,  and  on  returning  home  they  appeared  unwell,  and  soon  afterwards 
vomited.  They  had  been  seen  with  laburnum-pods  in  their  hands,  and 
some  seeds  with  portions  of  the  pods  were  mixed  with  the  vomited  matter 
Both  children  were  pale  and  exhausted,  with  a  slow  and  somewhat  feeble 
pulse.  The  pupils  were  natural.  An  emetic  was  given,  but  no  more  seeds 
were  ejected  :  the  pulse  increased  in  volume  and  frequency,  and  the  next 
day  the  children  had  recovered  their  usual  health.  Twelve  childi^en,  at 
Otley,  were  attacked  with  rigidity  of  the  limbs  and  other  symptoms  of 
poisoning,  m  consequence  of  having  swallowed  laburnum  seeds.  Thev 
recovered  under  the  use  of  emetics.    ('  Lancet,'  Nov.  1,  1856,  p  497  ) 

Two  boys  swallowed  a  quantity  of  laburnum-seeds  in  a  cake.'  In  about 
wJrtTiT  f  ''''^         '^^'^^  ^i*^  vomiting  and  purging, 

ancl  neck  ntl^''     .P""^'''  ^nusc^ul^v  tmtchings  in  the  f ace 

was  no  headache     Many  seeds  were  vomited.    There  was  a  ffreat  disposi- 

"\  under  treatment  thfytcoXd. 

having  eaten  a  few  of  the  se^eds  A  b  ^  f'  ?'  ^'^^  consequence  of 
In  half  on  Timt  r         .  ^  b°y'       ^'       abo^t  ten  of  the  seeds, 

and  thick  mucu.  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^ter  consisting  of  food 

:f  vSstsrshaking  '-^^^^^^  cirowsy  a  i      ,  ,ei^d  with 

Although  drowcv  h?  lo  ^i'  drawing  up  his  limbs  at  intervals, 
m^nils  werf^^^  '""''^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^d  off  again.  Both 

surface  .specially  of  the 

('Lancet,'  1871,  11.  p.  396.)  ^'  '^^^  ^'^^1'- 
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In  1882,  tw  o  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  occurred  by  some  undetermined 
portions  of  the  laburnum  tree.  ('Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  1882,  I.  p.  199.)  Thtt 
victims  were  two  children,  aged  respectively  three  and  eight  years.  The 
elder  child  was  seized  with  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  headache,  and  prostra- 
tion. In  six  hours  the  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  ceased.  She  then  made 
noises  in  her  breathing,  and  continued  in  much  the  same  state  till  her 
death,  fourteen  hours  after  she  was  attacked.  Next  day  the  younger  child 
became  tired  and  sleepy,  vomited,  and  complained  of  headache.  She 
vomited  freely,  and  passed  two  motions.  Five  and  a  half  hours  after  the 
commencement  of  the  symptoms  she  was  convulsed,  and  the  convulsions 
continued  till  her  death,  eight  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  attacks 
On  post-mortem  examinations  being  made,  some  signs  of  irritation  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  were  observed  in  each  case. 

The  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  both  children  were  examined  by  the 
eye  and  by  the  microscope,  but  no  fragments  of  the  structures  of  the 
laburnum  were  discovered.  Good  evidence  was,  however,  obtained  by 
Fairley,  in  both  cases,  of  the  presence  of  cytisine,  the  poisonous  alkaloid 
present  in  the  flowers,  seeds,  bark,  leaves,  and  all  parts  of  the  common 
laburnum  tree.  A  small  portion  of  an  alcoholic  extract  made  from  the 
stomach  and  contents  of  the  elder  child  was  administered  to  a  mouse, 
which  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  highly  noxious.  A  child,  between  thi-ee 
and  four  years  of  age,  ate  twelve  laburnum-flowers,  and  in  about  fifteen 
minutes  it  complained  of  sickness  and  severe  pain  in  the  stomach.  The 
child  vomited  a  quantity  of  mucus  mixed  Avith  the  yellow  petals  of  the 
laburnum.  An  emetic  was  given  :  this  cleared  the  stomach,  and  the  child 
recovered.  There  was  no  purging.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.'  1850,  p.  219.) 
A  case  in  which  a  child  suffered  fi-om  symptoms  of  a  nervous  kind,  by 
reason  of  its  having  eaten  laburnum-flowers,  is  described.  ('Med.  and 
Physical  Jour.'  vol.  62,  p.  86.)  i  ,  ^    .  . 

Analysis.— The  poisonous  principle  of  the  laburnum  is  called  Cytisme. 
It  is  difficult  of  separation,  and  at  present  has  no  well-defined  chemical  pro- 
perties whereby  it  may  be  identified.  Hence,  when  administered  in  powder, 
infusion,  or  decoction,  there  are  no  chemical  processes  known  by  which  the 
poison  may  be  detected.  Cytisine  is  an  alkaloid,  having  a  bitter  taste, 
and  is  distinguished  from  many  other  alkaloids  by  its  msolubihty  m  ether, 
chloroform,  benzol,  and  carbon  disulphide.  Most  of  its 
salts  are  uncrystallizable,  but  the  nitrate  crystallizes  readily. 
A  decoction  of  the  bark  forms  a  clear  Kght  hvown  liquid, 
Fig.  91.  having  an  acid  reaction.  It  strikes  a  dark 
olive-green  colour  with  a  ferric  salt.  Nitric 
acid  renders  this  lighter.  Lead  acetate 
precipitates  it,  but  the  precipitate  has  none 
of  the  properties  of  lead  meconate.  The 
leaves  of  the  laburnum  are  well  known. 
An  illustration  of  a  leaf  of  its  natural  size, 
which  is  copied  from  a  photograph,  is 
annexed  (fig.  92).   The  seeds  are  somewhat 


Fig.  92. 


Leaf  of  Laburnum 
natural  size 


Seeds  of  Laburnum,  kidney-shaped,  and  slightly  hooked  at  the 
'    /^  s^vtaeni-  liilum.     They  shrink  in  drying,  become 


h.  Sliglilly  magni-   hilum.  ,  •     '      T       3  .„,,ao 

fled  by  a  lens,  dark-coloured,  and  present  irregular  aepi  es- 
sions  on  the  sm-face.  They  have  no  markings,  and  are  thus  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  most  other  poisonous  seeds.    They  are  larger  than  those 

of  datura  stramonium  (fig.  91).  ,  .     -,  .         •       <.  «^w^ov  which 

Cvtisine  is  said  to  be  the  poison  contained  m  an  insect  powdei,  ^hicli 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Australian  or  Persian  Insect  Powder. 
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Yew  (Taxus  baccata). 

The  yew  appears  to  be  a  cerebro-spinal  poison.  The  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  the  leaves  and  terries'  are  uniform  in  character :  convulsions, 
insensibility,  coma,  dilated  pupils,  paleness  of  the  countenance,  small 
pulse,  and  cold  extremities,  are  the  most  prominent.  Vomiting  and 
purging  are  also  observed  among  the  symptoms.  In  tw^o  cases,  the  subject 
of  one — a  girl  about  five  years  of  age — died  in  a  comatose  state  in  four 
hours  after  she  had  eaten  the  berries,  and  the  other  a  boy,  set.  4  years,  died 
nineteen  days  after  taking  the  berries,  obviously  from  severe  inflammation 
of  the  bowels.  The  immediate  symptoms  in  the  boy  were  vomiting-, 
purging,  coma,  convulsions,  dilated  pupils,  hun-ied  respiration,  a  small 
pulse,  and  a  cold  skin.  (See  'Prov.  Jour.'  Nov.  29,  1848,  p.  662,  and 
Dec.  27,  p.  708.) 

The  leaves  and  berries  of  this  tree  have  been  long  known  to  be  poisonous 
to  cattle,  causing  death  in  a  few  hours,  sometimes  wdthout  vomiting  or 
purging.  There  is  a  vulgar  but  erroneous  notion  that  the  leaves  are  not 
poisonous  when  fresh,  and  that  they  act  only  mechanically.  It  is  now 
well  ascertained  that  yew-leaves  and  beiTies  exert  a  specific  poisonous 
action  both  on  men  and  cattle.  If  animals  recover  from  the  primary 
effects,  they  are  liable  to  die  after  several  days  from  inflammation  of  the 
bowels.  On  one  occasion  the  author  examined  the  viscera  of  an  ox  which 
had  died  from  the  poisonous  effects  of  yew-leaves.  There  was  much  in- 
flammation, and  m  some  parts  of  the  intestines  gangrene  had  taken  place. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances. — A  tablespoonful  of  the  fresh  leaves  was 
administered  to  three  children  of  five,  four,  and  three  years  of  age,  as  a 
vermifuge.  Yawning  and  listlessness  soon  succeeded ;  the  eldest  vomited 
a  little,  and  complained  of  pain  in  the  abdomen,  but  the  two  younger 
children  suffered  no  pain.  They  all  died  within  a  few^  hours  of  each  other. 

A  lunatic  died  from  the  poisonous  effects  of  yew-leaves.  The  deceased 
was  observed  chewing  the  plant,  and  before  the  attendants  had  taken  it 
from  him  he  had  succeeded  in  swallowing  a  portion  of  the  masticated 
juice.  He  was  soon  afterwards  suddenly  seized  with  giddiness,  prostration 
ot  strength,  vomiting,  coldness  of  the  skin,  spasms,  and  iiTegular  action  of 
the  heart.  He  died  m  fourteen  hours.  On  inspection,  the  stomach  was 
tound  much  distended;  and  it  contained  some  yew-leaves.  There  was 
emphysema  m  the  sub-mucous  tissue,  but  no  other  abnormal  change  : 
tHere  was  some  thickening  with  opacity  of  the  arachnoid  membrane, 
which  might  have  been  of  old  standing  and  due  to  the  insanity.  ('  Dub. 
Hosp.  Gaz.'  May  15,  1845,  p.  109.)  A  girl,  ^t.  19,  took  a  strong  decoction 
fnv  inJj"'''''  bring  on  the  menses.  The  dose  taken  was  a  tumblerful 
romoted  w'r'-^  mornings.    Severe  vomiting  followed,  and  this  was 

after U'^    r*r-.  ^^•^        P^*i^^*  ^^^^ 

waTreveaLlt'^^  ^*  ^'^  importance 

Death  took  y^Uol     ^-ii'  ®  :        ^"""^         ^^^^^^  ^o^'  ^  similar  purpose. 

brain  liler  and  vl^!.  '  ^""^  ^""^  congestion  of  the  membranes  of  the 
and  inteTtLTo^^^^^^^^^       |reemsh  colour  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 

On  thpcjp  nnnoc,;^    ^«f"orane  ot  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

quantVtw    tC^wL'''''^^  "^^'-'^^^^ 

be  desti-oyed  by  a  veiT  srlTl^  case  shows  that  the  life  of  an  adult  may 

woman  had  been  cmpTove  Tn  nf^""  ^"^'^  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

unusual  was  observed  bv  the  Pyeparmg  evergreen  decorations.  Nothing 
u-seivea  by  the  nurses  m  attendance  until  about  10.30  p  m 
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She  had  had  some  bread  and  cheese  with  the  otlier  patients,  when  in  about 
live  minutes  she  slipped  oft"  her  chair  almost  helpluss.  Her  countenance 
turned  of  a  dusky  pallid  hue,  but  there  were  no  cerebral  symptoms.  She 
vomited  a  quantity  of  food  mixed  with  a  few  bits  of  yew-leaves.  She  soon 
passed  into  a  state  of  collapse,  and  died  in  less  than  three  hours  from  her 
tirst  seizure.  She  retained  her  consciousness  until  a  few  minutes  before 
she  died,  and  admitted  that  she  had  eaten  some  little  bits  of  yew,  but  she 
did  not  think  anything'  of  it.  The  broken  leaflets  in  the  vomited  matters- 
and  the  portions  found  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  after  death,  did  not 
amount  to  a  teaspoonful.  Yew-leaves  may  thus  prove  in  small  quantity 
a  rapidly  fatal  poison. 

II  A  child,  aged  three  years  and  a  half,  ate  a  quantity  of  yew-berries.  In 
an  hour  afterwards  the  child  appeared  ill,  but  did  not  complain  of  any 
pain.  It  vomited  part  of  its  dinner,  mixed  with  some  of  the  berries.  A 
medical  man  was  sent  for,  but  the  child  died  in  convulsions  before  he 
arrived.  On  inspection,  the  stomach  was  found  filled  with  mucus,  and 
the  half-digested  pulp  of  the  benies  and  seeds.  There  were  patches  of 
redness  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  this  was  so  much  softened  that  it 
could  be  detached  with  the  slightest  friction.  The  small  intestines  were 
also  inflamed. 

A  lunatic  ate  a  quantity  of  the  berries,  and  seven  hours  afterwards  he 
was  found  dead  sitting  in  a  chair.  On  inspection  of  the  body,  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart  were  distended  with  fluid  blood  of  a  dirty  plum- colour. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  reddened  and  softened  with 
patches  of  black  congestion.  The  duodenum  was  in  a  similar  state.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestines  there  was  a  mass  of  the  bei-ries. 
The  liver  and  other  soft  organs  were  much  congested.  ('  Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.'  1870,  2,  p.  446 ;  see  also  1871,  1,  p.  386,  for  another  fatal  case. 

Marme  obtained  an  alkaloid  taxine,  from  the  berries  of  the  yew 
('  Med.  Cent.'  Bl.  xiv.  p.  97)  ;  and  the  poisonous  natux-e  of  this  alkaloid 
has  been  experimentally  determined  by  Borchers  ('  Exper.  Untersuch.  u. 
Wirkung.  des  Taxin.  Gottingen,'  1876).  That  the  poisonous  principle  of 
the  yew-berry  is  confined  to  the  so-called  stone  of  the  berry  is  a  matter 
of  notoriety;  for  the  pulp  is  eaten  freely  with  impunity,  and  a  highly 
esteemed  jam  is  prepared  from  it.  Infusion  of  yew-leaves,  which  is 
popularly  called  yew-tree  tea,  is  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing abortion  by  ignorant  midwives.  A  case  of  death  fi'om  a  person 
drinking  this  infusion  is  reported  in  the  registration  returns  for  18d8-y. 
In  the  returns  for  1840  there  is  also  one  death  of  a  female,  set.  34,  refen-ed 
to  her  having  eaten  the  berries  of  the  yew.  The  subject  of  poisoning  by 
Fig  93.  yew-leaves,  in  reference  to  their  employment 

for  purposes  of  abortion,  has  been  investigated 
by  Chevallier,  Duchesne,  and  Reynal .  ('  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1855,  vol.  2,  pp.  94  and  335.) 

Analysis. — ^Fragments  of  the  leaves  or  the 
bennes  may  be  found  in  the  stomach.  The  jew 
and  the  savin  are  the  only  coniferous  poisons 
which  are  indigenous  to  this  country.  The 
apex  of  the  leaf  of  the  yew  is  not  so  pointed 
as  that  of  the  savin,  and  the  yew-leaf  does 
not  possess  the  peculiar  odour  of  savin  when 
rubbed.    In  the  annexed  illustration  (fig.  93) 

,  „„H,r„i      the  leaf  is  of  the  natural  size,  the  engraving 
^r^^.^o.^a^n....,  natural     the  .^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^  ^  photograph  of  the 

livin-  leaf  Yew-berries  are  seen  in  autumn;  they  are^  about  the  size  of 
aTe^of  a  light  red  colour,  dull  on  the  surface  and  translucent.  They 
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are  open  at  the  top,  allowing  a  liard  brown  kernel  to  be  seen.  This  is 
of  an  ovoid  shape,  and  it  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  berry.  The  fine 
red  skin  contains  a  colourless  and  remarkably  viscid  or  adJiesive  juice, 
which  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  has  a  sweetish  taste. 

Privet  (Ligustrum  vulgaee). 

The  privet  is  not  commonly  enumerated  among  vegetable  poisons.  No 
reference  is  made  to  this  plant  in  the  works  of  Wibmer,  Orfila,  Christison, 
and  other  writers  on  toxicology ;  and  yet  it  would  appear,  from  the  sub- 
joined cases,  that  the  berries  may  exert  a  poisonous  action.  In  1853,  three 
children  ate  the  berries  of  the  privet ;  two  of  them,  a  boy  of  three  years 
of  age  and  a  girl  of  six,  eating  them  rather  freely.  They  suffered  from 
violent  purging,  and  when  seen  by  a  medical  man  the  boy  was  found 
pulseless  and  cold,  and  before  death  he  was  frequently  and  violently  con- 
vulsed. The  girl  was  in  a  state  of  collapse,  but  rallied  a  little  under 
treatment :  soon  afterwards  she  died  convulsed.  The  surviving  child, 
who  had  only  tasted  the  berries,  did  not  suffer,  and  she  was  enabled  to 
point  out  the  shrub,  the  berries  of  which  they  had  gathered.  In  1866,  a 
child,  set.  2,  died  thirty-seven  days  after  eating  these  berries  ;  symptoms 
of  irritation  continuing  more  or  less  throughout.  After  death  there  w-ere 
the  well-marked  appearances  of  mesenteric  disease.  According  to  Loudon, 
they  are  eaten  by  birds  when  other  sources  of  food  fail. 

In  May,  1872,  two  children,  aged  twelve  and  eight  years  respectively, 
ate  a  quantity  of  leaves  and  shoots  proved  subsequently  to  have  been 
those  of  the  privet.  The  symptoms  in  both  cases  were  drowsiness,  con- 
vulsive twitchings,  diflBculty  in  moving  about,  loss  of  muscular  power, 
severe  vomiting  and  purging,  the  evacuations  being  of  a  greenish  colour. 
They  both  recovered. 

The  Holly  (Ilex  aquifolium). 
From  some  published  facts,  the  berries  of  this  tree  appear  to  produce 
the  effects  of  narcotico^irritant  poisoning.  A  boy,  three  years  old,  ate  a 
number  of  them  The  sjonptoms  which  followed  were  sickness,  pain  in 
the  head  and  abdomen,  and  much  purging.  Many  of  the  berries  of  the 
common  holly  were  passed  in  the  motions ;  drowsiness  supervened,  and 
there  was  loss  of  consciousness.    In  twenty-four  hours  his  face  was  pale; 

railwl?     f      T.'?^ '  P''^'"  ^"^^  The  pupils  were 

much  contracted,  but  were  sensible  to  light.  The  vomiting  had  ceased, 
but  there  was  some  purging.  Castor  oil  and  stimulants  were  given  and 
speiicVoTtt.^^"^^  child  recovered  ('  Lancet,'  1870, 1.  p.  -573)^  Wibmer 
f>peaks  of  these^  ,^err;Les  as  having  merely  a  purgative  action. 


•<l  .m;i(! 


■      I',    , MM,.  i.'G^^^i^LDER  Rose"  (Viburnum  opulus). 

Wibme^s^rrnr^'fl*''^  ^ ^^^^^^^^  notice. 

LindW  describP,  ^"""^  n'""'"'  ^^^^^^  properties,  and 

veSle  ^fw  I  ^  P^'''^*  generally  as  emetic  and  purgative.  This 

Sd  an  act'ot'  o.°ThT'  ^"^^^  ^^^^^^  5  -ani^ 

lestea  an  action  on  the  bram  and  nervous  system. 

of  poisoning-  r  th.  ?  ^^"^^^  ^^^^'^d  from  symptoms 

fall~w?be^es  O^!  mating  the  berries  of  this  shrub,  commonly 
seized  m'tl  vident  vor^?r'^°'''?^  children  were  simultaneously 

them  nrt  m^l  The  1  ^^'f  ^"f ^^^^  ^mith  saw 

One  girl,       S^as  in  a  /  "^f^^'l  ^^^^         ^^^^  ^^^7- 

pupilf  w'ere  notTuch  di  Sl^'  ^e^"o'^r'  T  '""^T^ ' 
not  at  all  so.   Thds  girl  died  aboit^tt ty^k  IZs         eatSg  ihf  beS 
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Another  child  suffered  from  similar  symptoms,  but  in  a  less  decree,  and 
recovered  in  two  or  three  days. 

_  In  the  case  of  the  child  that  died,  the  stomach  and  intestines  were 
quite  empty  ;  and  there  were  no  marks  of  inflammation.  The  brain  was 
slightly  congested  on  its  surface  but  not  in  its  substance,  and  there  was  no 
effusion.  This  is  the  only  instance  of  poisoning  by  this  plant  known  to 
the  author. 


CHAPTER  33. 

THE  CADAVEEIC  ALKALOIDS,  OR  PTOMAINES. 

Undee  the  name  of  Ptomaines,  a  class  of  bodies  has  recently  attracted  the 
attention  of  toxicologists ;  and  it  will  be  w^ell  to  summarize  the  observa- 
tions which  have  led  up  to  the  discovery  and  recognition  as  a  distinct 
class  of  these  alkaloidal  products  of  decay  and  putrefaction.  A  summary 
of  the  observations  already  published  on  this  class  of  bodies  is  given  by 
Th.  Husemann  in  a  recent  number  of  the  '  Arch,  der  Pharm.,'  an  abstract 
of  which  is  contained  in  the  '  Jour,  of  the  Chem.  Soc.  of  London,'  1881, 
p.  57.  Panum  first  showed  that  by  the  putrefaction  of  albuminous  sub- 
stances, a  soluble  ferment  is  produced,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  withstanding 
the  temperature  of  100°  F.,  and  highly  poisonous.  Pagge  and  Stevenson 
also  showed  ('  Proc.  Eoyal  Soc'  1865  ;  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1865)  that  the 
alcoholic  extracts  of  many  post-mortem  liquids,  even  after  exposure  to  the 
temperature  of  the  water  bath,  are  possessed  of  toxic  properties.  Berg- 
mann  confirmed  Panum's  observations,  and  described  a  definite  body, 
sepsine,  as  a  product  of  fermentation.  The  researches  of  Panum  and 
Schweniger  showed,  further,  that  at  different  stages  of  decay,  compounds 
varying  in  their  physiological  actions  are  generated.  Sonnenschein  and 
Zuelzer  discovered  in  poisonous  sausages,  and  also  in  an  anatomical 
maceration  fluid,  a  peculiar  alkaloid  resembling  atropine  in  its  phj^siological 
action  ;  and  they  also  noticed  among  the  products  of  decay  a  substance 
•which  produced  tetanic  convulsions.  The  probable  relation  of  these  pro- 
ducts of  putrefaction  to  certain  diseases  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Sonnen- 
schein's  aklaloid  has  been  found  in  the  bodies  of  patients  dying  from  con- 
tinued fever,  and  individuals  who  have  eaten  decomposed  food  and  been 
poisoned  thereby,  often  show  typhoid  symptoms.  Lambroso  and  Erba 
showed  that  decomposed  poisonous  maize  produced  tetanic  symptoms,  and 
that  the  maize  contained  alkaloidal  bodies.  The  tetanus  is  sometimes 
associated  with  or  masked  by  narcosis ;  and  with  this  may  be  associated 
the  observation  of  Ranke — that  the  proper  physiological  action  of  impure 
strychnine  extracted  fi-om  putrefied  corpses  may  be  masked  by  ptomaines. 

Ptomaines,  discovered  and  named  by  Selmi,  are  alkaloids  generated 
during  decay,  and  closely  resembling  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  not  only  in 
their  physiological  effects,  but  also  in  their  chemical  reactions.  Some 
ptomaines  appear  to  be  poisonous,  others  to  act  counter  to  knoAvn  poisons, 
as  Ranke's  observations  show ;  whilst  others,  again,  appear  to  possess  no 
marked  physiological  activity.  That  the  'ptomaines  are  not  exclusively 
post-mortem  products  has  been  shown  by  Spica,  who  obtained  no  less  than 
four  ptomaines  from  the  fluid  taken  during  life  from  a  patient  in  a  case 
oi  peritonitis ;  all  were  poisonous,  though  one  only  was  so  in  minute  doses, 
and  the  effects  of  this  resembled  curare.  Lambroso  thinks  that  the  tetanic 
and  narcotic  action  of  extract  ©f  putrefied  maize,  and  its  beneficial  action 
on  several  skin  affections,  point  to  the  possible  origin  of  pellagra  in 
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diseased  or  putrid  maize.  This  would  explain  the  prevalence  of  pellagra 
in  the  South  European  maize-growing  countries,  and  assigns  the  cause  to 
ptomaines.  It  is  undoubted,  however,  that  non-alkaloidal,  and  probably 
more  or  less  toxic  bodies,  are  produced  during  putrefaction,  besides 
ptomaines.  Thus,  lactic  acid  and  alkaline  lactates  are  formed  during  the 
putrefaction  of  maize  ;  and  Aebi  and  Schwazenbach  detected  a  compound 
■ethereal  salt  in  the  extract  of  dead  bodies. 

Ptomaines  are  usually  produced  in  substances  wKich,  after  brief  expo- 
sure, have  been  excluded  from  access  of  air,  as  in  buried  corpses,  the 
internal  viscera,  sausages,  and  tinned  foods ;  and  then  chiefly  in  the 
interior  of  the  article.    Cases,  however,  are  known  where  similar  principles 
have  been  present  in  comparatively  fresh  substances,  which  have  been 
constantly  exposed  to  air ;  and  hence  we  must  include  under  the  name 
'  ptomaines '  all  alkaloidal  products  of  decay,  whether  formed  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  air.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  animals  are 
apparently  not  equally  susceptible  to  the  action  of  ptomaines.    Thus  it  is 
well  known  that  putrefied  flesh  may  be  eaten  by  dogs  with  impunity. 
Jansen,  who  has  described  pretty  fully  the  chemical  and  physiological 
properties  of  the  poisonous  ptomaines,  states  that  the  chief  symptoms 
produced  by  them  are  contraction  at  first,  followed  by  dilatation  of  the 
pupils  ;  slowing  of  the  heart,  followed  by  irregularity  in  its  beats  ;  and 
convulsions.    Selmi,  and  afterwards  Brouardel  and  IBoutmy,  detected  a 
ptomaine  in  the  bodies  of  persons  who  had  died  from  the  effects  of 
arsenioas  acid ;  and  the  latter  observers  have  also  found  ptomaines  in  the 
organs  of  a  person  who  had  succumbed  to  carbonic  oxide.    They  also  state 
that  each  case  of  putrefaction  does  not  give  rise  to  a  distinct  ptomaine ; 
for  they  foyind  the  same  ptomaine  after  poisoning  by  prussic  acid  and 
carbonic  oxide  respectively.  Since  ptomaines  present  in  general  the  leading 
properties,  physical  and  chemical,  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  such  as  vera- 
ti-me,  morphme,  and  codeine,  they  may  readily  be  confounded  with  these. 
Ihe  proper  mode  of  distmguishing  between  the  two  classes  of  bodies  is  to 
determme  all  the  chief  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  isolated 
base,  and  to  compare  these  with  those  of  the  vegetable  alkaloid  whose 
presence  is  suggested.    Unfortunately  this  can  rarely  be  done,  from  lack 
of  material  to  ™vk  upon.  Hence  Brouardel  and  Boutmy  have  endeavoured 
(  Comp.  Rend.'  ]92,  p.  1056;  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  tome  5,  p.  497)  to  find 
means  sufficient  m  all  cases  to  disclose  the  nature  of  the  alkaloid  extracted  : 
•and  they  think  they  have  discovered  such  by  making  use  of  potassium 
lerricyanide  and  silver  bromide  as  reagents.  If  a  base  is  present,  indicated 
insWl  T  precipitate  with  potassium  iodo-mercurate,  and  this 

taf f  nf  P  potassium  f en^icyanide  into  f errocyanide,  giving  a  precipi- 

present    X'"''  ^^^'-^-J         1^^^*^°"  chloride%  ptomaine  \ 

reS  on  of  tW  P^^T^.f  7  iodo-mercurate,  coipled  with  non- 

s  S^^lalt  t>r'M  ierrocyanide,  shows  that  a  vegetable  alkaloid 

exceSns  to  Zf'  .^^^^^^^.^^^^  ^^ratrine  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids  are 
fezStrde  sW^^^^  Other  vegetable  alkaloids  reduce  the 

phenyl  radicals  SVeTuce  t^T  ^''^^^''^  ^^^^J^ 

the  test  iho  «lVo   -/I  •        ^®  ferricyanide  instantaneously.    In  applying- 

testertith  plt;^^^  -Ipl^-^e;  and  the Lution'iL'^ ef 

.stance  is  present    H    '  «  *°  ascertain  whether  a  basic  sub- 

placed  in  a  watrli  n-u               •  solution  of  the  sulphate  are 

ynil  ldldtp^of"  ^  little  solution  of  potassiL  fei^i- 

ptomaine  be  presenV^plX"  tate  ^  chloride  is  then  added,  when,  if  a 

has  confir-med  the  results^of  ^  Prussian  blue  is  produced.  Gautier 

•CComp.  Rend.'  92  T  116of  fi^T^^"^^^^  Boutmy;  whereas  Turet 

F              J^,  p.  iibO)  finds  that  ptomaines  produce  the  above 
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results  only  slowly,  and  as  vegetable  alkaloids  also  reduce  the  fen-icyanide 
slowly,  the  tost  is  in  a  measure  invalidated.  Brouardcl  and  Boutmy 
have,  however,  supplemented  it  by  another — the  reduction  of  silver  bromide. 
If  a  piece  of  photographic  paper  imbued  with  the  bromide  be  written  upon 
with  a  quill  pen  dipped  in  a  solution  of  the  base,  and  the  paper  be  placed 
in  a  dark  room,  and  then  washed  successively  with  sodium  hyposulphite 
and  water,  the  characters  traced  upon  the  paper  will  be  made  manifest  by 
reductioii  which  has  occui^red  if  a  ptomaine  be  present. 

Gautier  has  also  found  that  albuminous  matters,  when  putrefying  in 
contact  with  aii",  generate  alkaloids ;  and  states  that  these  bases  have 
physiological  properties  analogous  to  some  poisonous  vegetable  alkaloids. 
Gianetti  and  Corona  point  out  that  most  of  those  poisons  act  profoundly 
on  the  heart  and  muscles ;  so  that  after  death  the  application  of  induced 
currents  of  electiicity  does  not  arouse  contraction.  This  physiological  red- 
action is  said  to  be  almost  characteristic  of  these  substances.  Gautier  is 
of  opinion  that,  far  from  being  substances  exclusively  of  cadaveric  origin, 
they  are  normal  and  necessary  products  of  the  dis assimilation  of  animal 
tissues ;  and  that  he  has  found  very  poisonous  alkaloids  in  normal  urine. 
It  is,  however,  entirely  contrary  to  the  editor's  large  experience  to  find 
any  poisonous  alkaloid  in  normal  urine.  {B.eg.  v.  Lamson,  C.  C.  C.  March, 
1882.)  The  fact  that  Gautier  extracted  from  human  saliva  a  substance 
having  the  same  percentage  composition  as  the  venom  of  serpents,  has 
been  absurdly  translated  by  an  anonymous  wi-iter  ('Lond.  Med.  Rec' 
1881,  p.  496)  into  the  statement  that  Gautier  has  extracted  the  venom  of 
serpents  from  such  saliva. 

Th.  Husemann  has  contributed  a  valuable  article  on  '  The  Significance 
of  the  Ptomaines  in  Toxicological  Chemistry  '  ('  Archiv.  der  Pharm.' 
No.  XVI.  1881,  p.  415). 

The  formation  of  ptomaines  being  frequent  in  corpses  when  undergomg 
slow  decomposition,  it  might  be  presumed  that  they  would  be  frequently 
observed  in  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  from  acute  arsenical 
poisoning.  Selmi  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  under  these  circum- 
stances peculiar  arsenical  poisonous  bases  (arsines)  are  formed.  In  1^78, 
he  reported  two  cases  in  which  poisonous  crystalline  ptomaines  were  found 
in  exhumed  bodies  containing  arsenic.  The  first  subject  was  the  body  ot 
a  person  exhumed  foui-teen  days  after  burial,  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  containing  much  arsenic.  In  the  search  for  alkaloids,  a  small 
quantity  of  an  alkaline  substance,  having  a  sharp  bitter  taste,  was  found. 
It,  was  crystallizable,  yielded  crystalline  salts,  reacted  ^^^^T  J 
alkaloid,  but  gave  no  precipitate  with  platinic  chloride.  It  afforded  sevei-al 
colour  reactions  ;  but  the  amount  of  material  did  not  suffice  for  a  complete 
chemical  and  physiological  examination.  Shortly  afterwards,  belmi  ob- 
tained larger  quantities  of  a  more  easily  crystallizable  ptomame  f rom  an 
arsenical  corpse  exhumed  a  month  after  death.  This  base  was  alkaline  m 
reaction,  and  had  likewise  a  sharp  bitter  taste.  Its  chemical  rea<;tions 
differed  somewhat  from  those  of  the  previously  described  alkaloid,  it  was 
hiehly  poisonous  when  administered  to  a  frog. 

An  endeavour  to  destroy  the  base  by  means  of  nitro-hydrochloric  acid, 
and  then  demonstrate  the  presence  of  arsenic,  led  to  no  definite  result, 
althousfh  sever  al  milligrammes  of  the  base  were  employed  tor  the  purpose. 

Though  in  these  two  ptomaines  the  presence  of  arsenic  was  not  proved, 
Selmi  afterwards  discovered  organic  arsenical  bases  (arsines)  in  the 
stomach  of  a  pig  which  had  been  preserved  in  a  solution  of  arsenic,  i  ne 
.  ssues  were  ^ot  destroyed,  and  there  was  no  putrescent  odo-  P--^^ 
The  alkaline  liquid  yielded,  on  distillation  m  an  atmosphere  of  ^^'^^^^e  J, 
an  alkahne  distillate  which  yielded  white  crystals  w.th  hydi.)chlonc  acid. 
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These,  when  moistened  with  caustic  soda,  exhaled  an  odour  somewhat 
resembling-  trimethylamine.    The  presence  of  arsenic  was  ascertained  in 
the  hydrochlorate  of  this  volatile  base,  which  yielded  some  alkaloidal 
reactions.     Experiments  made   with   twenty-four   milligrammes  (0.36 
grain)  of  the  substance  showed  it  to  be  highly  poisonous,  and  that  it 
i-esembled  strychnine  in  its  physiological  action.    From  the  solid  matter, 
a  volatile  alkaloid  was  further  extracted,  but  its  small  quantity  prevented 
an  accurate  examination  being  made.    From  the  residue  of  the  distillation 
of  the  ether  used  in  extracting  these  bases,  a  third  and  non-volatile  base 
was  obtained,  having  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  of  a  cadaverous  odour.  On 
exposure  to  aii*,  this  base  became  brown,  and  insoluble  in  water.  Its 
hydrochloric  solution  had  an  offensive  odour  and  a  bitter  taste.    It  caused 
tingling  when  placed  on  the  tongue,  followed  by  loss  of  sensibility.  The 
base  yielded  alkaloidal  resactions,  and  contained  arsenic.    It  was  poisonous 
to  frogs,  but  its  action  differed  from  that  of  the  volatile  arsine,  and  was 
somewhat  similar  to  that  observed  as  the  ordinary  action  of  the  poisonous 
ptomaines.    Torpor,  paralysis,  and  stoppage  of  the  heart  in  systole,  were 
the  most  prominent  symptoms.  The  alleged  existence  of  arsenical  ptomaines 
is  highly  important,  not  only  to  the  medical  jurist,  but  as  affording  a 
possible  explanation  of  chi-onic  arsenical  poisoning  produced  by  arsenical 
wall-papers,  if  Selmi  is  correct  in  his  assertion,  that  a  volatile  arsine  is 
produced  by  the  contact  of  arsenious  acid  and  albuminous  substances,  pos- 
sessing a  highly  poisonous  action  differing  from  that  of  arsenious  acid. 
Husemann  thinks  it  likely  that  a  similar  product  may  be  formed  from  the 
size  employed  in  affixing  the  arsenical  paper  to  a  room,  the  moisture  of  the 
air  playing  a  part  in  the  formation  of  the  arsine. 

Selmi's  researches  may,  as  Husemann  thinks,  throw  light  upon  an 
obscure  page  in  the  history  of  toxicology.  It  is  asserted  that  the  poisoners 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  Toffa  and  other  professionals, 
understood  how  to  make  arsenic  more  potent.  In  Italy,  the  acquetta  di 
Perugia  was,  according  to  tradition,  a  secret  compound  prepared  by  rubbing 
white  arsenic  into  the  flesh  of  a  pig,  and  collecting  the  liquid  which 
dropped  from  the  flesh.  It  is  possible  that  the  activity  of  the  arsenic  was 
increased,  both  by  the  formation  of  readily-absorbable  compounds  of  arsenic 
with  the  inorganic  alkalies,  and  by  the  formation  of  arsenical  bases.  The 
same  object  may  have  been  in  view  in  preparing  aqua  Tofana,  with  the 
addition,  as  is  known,  of  the  juice  of  the  ivy-leaved  broad  flax  (Linaria 
cymbalana).  Selmi  and  Vella  are  of  opinion  that  in-  the  acquetta  di 
rerugta  Uxe  concealment  of  the  action  of  the  arsenic  on  the  one  hand,  and 
also  ot  the  tetanizing  poisons  on  the  other,  was  accomplished;  but  this 
opimon,  which  is  based  upon  an  observation  of  Yella,  in  a  case  of  poisoning 
wl^^T^'i''/''  .  strychnine,  does  not  accord  with  observations  made  on 
wWT.  +^  .T'"^^^'  ^^^^  ^  mixture  of  potassium  arsenite  and  strychnine, 
Ju„  S       tetanizmg  action  of  stiTchnine  was  not  prevented,  m-ovided 


f}i7«lVoi  -T  ^®*^^.^^i°§:  action  of  stiychnine  was  not  prevented,  provided 
the  alkaloid  was  given  in  poisonous  doses.  ^  ^ 

1881  T  ^?r?^T  I^^^^^V  5,  pp.  174,  243 ;  '  Gazetta,' 

that 'il^'vntfn'    '^r''-  «f  1^°^^-'  ^882,  p.  741),  suspecting 

So^oul  w^'  ^^-^                         tissues  substances  of 

thdr  sole  aoHn''  ""^f^'  alterations  of  the  tissues  or  by 

.  rheumatic  ItTnusamU^^^^^^  progressive   paralysis,  miliary  fever, 

finds  that  in  a  l  +h  ^^^^^^^5  also  the  urine  of  the  insane;  and 

bases  are  formed  Thfi^Sff ^""^J  ^^^^^  Prisonous 
accompanie7C  inl  ea  i^rimb^  ^'-fr'  ^^T''^  progressive  paralysis, 
but  nit  identlcal~^ni"^^^^^^^^  '  -""^  resembling 

nicotine,   ha\ing  a  specific  poisonous  action,. 
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especially  on  the  spinal  marrow,  destroying  its  activity,  and  diminishing 
the  general  sensibility,  the  respiration,  and  the  pulsations  of  the  heart. 
The  other  base  resembled  conia  in  odour.  A  base  having  the  same  odour 
was  extracted  from  the  urine  of  a  patient  affected  with  rheumatic  tetanus. 
From  the  uidne  of  other  patients  various  other  bases  wei'e  extracted,  of 
somewhat  indefinite  character,  but  all  possessed  of  poisonous  properties. 

There  is  great  indefiniteness  attached  to  most  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
ptomaines ;  and  experimenters  with  them  seldom  commit  themselves  to 
statements  of  the  quantities  obtained  or  employed  for  physiological  experi- 
ment. Obviously  only  very  impure  substances  have  been  separated.  The 
quantities  of  alkaloids  obtained  are,  when  stated,  much  greater  than 
English  experimenters  have  been  able  to  extract  fi-om  corresponding 
quantities  of  putrid  viscera.  Paterno  and  Spica's  recent  experiments 
('Gazetta,'  1882,  p.  63;  'Jour,  of  Chem.  Soc.  of  Lond.'  1882,  p.  741) 
also  tend  to  throw  doubts  on  the  work  of  Selmi.  These  observers  en- 
deavoured to  ascertain  whether  substances  identical  with,  or  similar  to, 
cadaveric  alkaloids  can  be  extracted  from  animal  fluids  in  their  normal 
state,  before  they  enter  into  putrefaction.  The  liquids  experimented  on 
were  fresh  blood  and  fresh  egg-albumen,  solutions  of  which  were  tested 
Avith  various  reagents  commonly  used  for  the  detection  of  the  alkaloids, 
e.g.  phospho-molybdic  acid,  potassio-mercuric  iodide,  tannin,  &c.,  with  the 
result  of  showing  that  the  reactions  thus  obtained  are  exactly  similar  to 
those  produced  by  the  same  reagents  in  solutions  of  the  so-called  ptomaines 
extracted  from  the  dead  animal  body.  They  also  very  properly  point  out, 
with  reference  to  the  search  for  poisonous  alkaloids  in  a  dead  body  by  the 
hypodermic  injection  of  fluids  extracted  therefrom  into  the  body  of  a 
living  animal,  that  it  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  fluids  injected  are 
free  from  infective  germs,  as  otherwise  it  would  not  be  safe  to  infer  that 
any  poisonous  effects  that  may  result  from  the  injection  were  really  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  alkaloids.  By  taking  these  necessary  precautions,  and 
by  using  extraordinary  precautions  in  the  separation  and  purification  of  the 
alkaloidal  extracts  obtained  by  Stas's  process,  the  editor  has  convinced 
himself  that  the  existence  of  poisonous  cadaveric  alkaloids  in  human 
viscera,  even  when  putrid  and  diseased,  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  rare. 

Some  observers  state  that  ptomaines  are  not  true  alkaloids,  but  that 
they  belong  to  the  class  of  chemical  compounds  kno^Ti  as  amides. 
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CHAPTER  34. 

SURGICAL  DEFINITIONS  OF  A  WOUND — INJURY  TO  THE  SKIN — LEGAL  DEFINITION — 
IMPLIES  IMMEDL4.TE  AND  NOT  REMOTE  INJURY  TO  THE  SKIN — IS  A  DISLOCA- 
TION OR  FRACTURE  A  WOUND  ?  WOUNDS  DANGEROUS  TO  LIFE — THE  DANGER 

IMMINENT — DYING  DECLARATIONS  —  WOUNDS  PRODUCING  GRIEVOUS  BODILY 
HARM. 

When  a  person  is  the  subject  of  a  wound  or  external  injury,  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  ultimately  recovers,  a  medical  witness  is  of  ten  rigorously 
exammed  with  respect  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  injury,  and  how  far  it 
involved  a  risk  of  life.  The  answers  to  these  questions  may  have  an 
important  influence  on  the  defence  of  a  prisoner,  when  the  crime  is  charged 
under  particular  fonns  of  indictment. 

Definition  of  a  ^oound.~WQ  may  look  in  vain  in  works  on  medicine  and 
surgery  for  any  consistent  definition  of  a  wound.  A  wound  is  commonlv 
defined  to  be  a  recent  solution  of  continuity  in  the  soft  parts,  suddenly 
occasioned  by  external  causes.'  Yet  those  who  adopt  this  view  do  not 
regard  as  wounds  ruptures  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  burns  by  heated  bodies 
or  simple  dislocations  and  fi;actures.  although  these  injuries  are  strictl^ 
comprehended  m  such  a  definition.  j^i^nouy 

Owing  to  the  unsettled  meaning  of  the  word  ivound,  medical  witnesses 
have  gTeatly  differed  m  their  evidence,  and  some  difficulty  has  I^Len  in 
the  prosecution  of  charges  for  unlawful  wounding.  It  has  been  asserted 
that,  m  order  to  constitute  a  wound,  the  sUn  should  always  br^S  or 
injured;  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  interpretation  commonlf  put  upon  the 
term.  But  those  who  adopt  this  definition  do  not  reo-nrrl  A,/^.,!  ^  ?  t 
either  by  heated  metals  or  corrosive  liquids  as  ^Ll7^.ul  i  ^^^^^ 
maybe  broken  or  destroyed.    TechnicTdifficultTeTn^^^^^^^  tV^"" 

merits  of  a  case,  but  u^n  re.lTr  acquittals,  not  upon  the 

that  some  comp-ehen^  ve  TfiniH     T    i^^''^   ^*     desirable,  therefore, 
reference  to  meLal  Snce  we  a-  ^  ^^^^  ^'^'''"^ 
rather  than  the  strict  ruLs  of^L^  '  ''T'^^  «f 

differences  respecting  the  meaninrj.  '^"  .1  medico-legal  cases  fail  from 
it  is  time  that  some  fixed^XX  irr^'^/^^'^'^'^^^^^^^^-gical^'iters, 
surgeiy  cannot  possibly  suffei  b v  i.  '^^opted.  While  the  practice  of 
of  the  law  will  be  rendered  moLffi  .^^  mnovation,  the  administration 
c.  100,  has,  however,  suppH^i     r^T^',  ^^^^  15  Vict, 

foiinerly  arose  from  a  misdescrintJnnTf^  for  some  of  the  evils  which 

^^cnption  of  personal  injuries  in  indictments. 
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Legal  definition. — It  cannot  be  denied  that  an  alteration  in  the  use  of 
medical  terms  must,  in  oi-der  to  be  attended  with  any  good  effects,  receive 
the  support  of  our  legal  authorities.  This,  probably,  would  not  be  long 
withheld,  if  good  reasons  for  the  change  were  afforded  by  medical  witnesses. 
It  was  at  one  time  held  that  no  injury  was  a  wound  in  law,  unless  the 
continuity  of  the  skin  was  broken  ;  so  that  in  a  case  in  which  blows  were 
inflicted  with  a  hammer  or  iron  instrument  sufficient  to  break  the  collar- 
bone, and  violently  bruise  but  not  break  the  skin,  it  was  held  not  to  be  a 
wounding  within  the  statute.  (Beg.  v.  Wood,  'Matthews'  Digest,'  p.  415.) 
The  Act  1  Vict,  c,  85  provided  for  the  punishment  of  persons  guilty  of 
inflicting  such  severe  injuries,  but  left  the  legal  signification  of  the  word 
'  wound '  unsettled.  The  14  and  15  Vict.  c.  100  is  more  precise,  but  this 
also  avoids  any  legal  definition  of  a  wound. 

In  order  to  remove  any  difficulty  in  future  cases,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
conflicting  decisions,  the  Commissioners  for  codifying  the  Criminal  Law 
suggested  that  internal  breaches  of  continuity  should  be  included  under  the 
term  '  wound.'    They  have  defined  a  wound  to  be  '  that  whereby  the  skin  is 
divided  either  externally  or  internally.'  Talfourd,  J.,  objected  to  this  definition, 
because,  in  his  opinion,  the  division  of  the  skin  internally  without  a  division 
externally  was  impossible.   The  use  of  the  word  '  skin '  leads  to  ambiguity. 
The  skin  consists  of  the  cuticle  and  cutis.    It  has  been  held  on  more 
than  one  occasion  that  an  abrasion  of  the  cuticle,  or  outer  skin  only,  is  not 
a  wound  in  a  legal  sense.    A  man  was  tried  (C.  C.  C.  Aug.  1838)  on  a 
charge  of  cutting  and  wounding  the  prosecutor.    The  prisoner  struck  the 
prosecutor  a  severe  blow  on  the  temple  with  a  heavy  stone  bottle,  which 
was  thereby  broken  in  pieces.    The  prosecutor  fell  senseless,  and  it  was  a 
long  time  before  he  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  violence.  The 
medical  witnesses  in  this  case  underwent  a  vigorous  cross-examination 
respecting  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  wound.'    They  said  that  there  had 
been  a  separation  of  the  cuticle  or  outer  skin  of  the  temple,  but  not  of 
the  cutis,  and  that  there  was  no  absolute  wound  in  the  usual  acceptation 
of  the  word.   They  further  deposed  that  the  prosecutor  had  lost  the  sight  of 
his  left  eye,  and  the  hearing  of  his  left  ear ;  and  he  was  for  a  considerable 
time  in  a  state  of  great  danger,  from  which  he  had  scarcely  recovered. 
The  prisoner's  counsel  contended  that  the  injuries  were  not  such  as  to 
constitute  cutting  and  wounding  in  law.    The  judges  said,  that  in  order 
that  a  wound,  in  law,  should  have  been  inflicted,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
ivhole  slcin,  and  not  the  mere  cuticle,  should  have  been  separated  and  divided ; 
and  as  the  evidence  did  not  show  distinctly  that  there  was  such  a  wound, 
those  counts  of  the  indictment  could  not  be  sustained.    The  prisoner  was, 
therefore,  found  guilty  of  a  common  assault.    A  division  of  the  cutis  or 
true  skin  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  wound,  whether  blood  is  effused 
or  not.    The  boundary  of  the  cutis  towards  the  mside  of  the  body  is 
not  easily  determined ;  since  there  is  a  gradual  transition  of  the  cutis  into 
the  subjacent  fibrous  tissue,  in  which  the  fat  and  sudatory  glands  are 
contained.    The  cutis  measures  in  thickness  from  a  quarter  of  a  line  to  a 
line  and  a  half  (a  line  is  one-twelfth  of  an  inch).    It  is  thicker  m  some 
parts  than  in  others.    Taking  the  true  skin,  or  cutis,  at  the  thickness 
usuallv  assigned,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  such  a  very  thin  layer 
of  membrane  as  this  can  be  divided  internally  without  an  e^xternal  dnnsion 
beinff  produced.     Allowing  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  eighth  of  an 
inch    it  would  be  difficult  for  any  medical  man  to  affii-m  that  only  a 
Pactional  part  of  this  membrane  had  been  divided  internally,  when  there 
was  no  evidence  of  external  separation;  and  it  would  be  impossible 
for  Wm  to  prove  it.    What  the  Commissioners  probably  mean,  is  a 
divis^n  of  the  structures  beneath  the  skin.    Their  defimtion  is,  however, 
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vague  and  unsatisfactory,  because  it  does  not  reach  an  important  class  of 
cases  in  which  wounds  are  inflicted  not  in  the  skin,  but  in  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  outlets  of  the  body.  Thus  cuts,  punctures,  or  lacera- 
tions of  the  lining  membi'ane  of  the  nostrils,  mouth,  and  throat,  rectum 
and  vagina,  are  undoubtedly  wounds,  although  the  skin  may  not  be  directly 
touclied  by  the  weapon.  Injuries  of  a  serious  description  have  thus  been 
frequently  inflicted  on  women  by  cutting  and  pointed  instruments  :  they 
have  been  regarded  as  wounds,  but  they  would  not  be  comprised  under 
this  term  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  proposed  definition.  Skin  and 
mucous  membrane  are  not  one  and  the  same  structure.  It  is,  how- 
ever, satisfactory  to  find  that  there  is  at  least  one  legal  case  on  record,  in 
which  injuries  to  the  mucous  membrane,  not  involving  the  external  skin, 
have  been  judicially  pronounced  to  be  wounds.  In  Scotland  the  matter 
has  never  been  contested.  Under  this  head  would  fall  injuries  to  the  brain 
produced  by  pointed  instruments  passed  up  the  nostrils  through  the  ethnoid 
bone.  Other  cases,  in  which  the  vagina  in  females  has  been  thus  wounded, 
are  given  under  the  section  of  '  Wounds  of  the  Genital  Organs.'  (See 
case,  post.) 

Do  all  breaches  of  continuity  involving  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane, 
fall  under  the  head  of  wounds  ?  Burns  appear  to  constitute  an  exception  \ 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  a  burn  producing  a  destruction  of  the  skin,  as 
by  a  red-hot  poker,  should  not  be  regarded  and  treated  in  law  as  a  wound. 

definition  of  a  wound,  medically  or  legally,  can  be  so  contrived  as  to 
exclude  such  an  injury.  The  question,  however,  mainly  to  be  considered 
IS  this— May  not  a  breach  of  continuity  be  regarded  as  a  wound,  although 
neither  the  skin  nor  the  mucous  membrane  is  directly  implicated  in  the 
m3uiy  ?  Is  a  simple  dislocation  or  fracture  a  wound  ?  Is  a  rupture  of  the 
bladder,  liver,  or  other  organ,  suddenly  caused  by  external  violence  with- 
«mt  implicating  the  skin,  to  be  regarded  as  a  wound  ?  Is  a  compound 
dislocation  or  fracture  a  wound  ?  No  definition  yet  constructed  has 
excluded  these  last-mentioned  injuries,  because  the  skin  is  always  involved. 
In  a  case  before  the  Queen's  Bench  in  Nov.  1847,  it  was  even  held  that  a 
3!-  ''f was  a  wound.  An  action  was  brought  against  a  medical 
practitioner  for  negligence  m  the  treatment  of  a  dislocation  of  the  arm 

?o  the  'court  r  f'"^'"^-  application  was  m^e 

to  the  Court  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  of  a  misdirectin-n  Thp 

'^t:':z:x  /^^^^^f    empioyed%rdtf:?d:nt,  .vh': 

IvuiL  a^^d  cure  of  certain  wounds,  fractures, 

.tCLt  ha^bl^  ^^^^^^^  that  the 

•At  the  dose  of  thP  P^^^^*^^       ^  ^^'^^'^^'^ 

W  L  thfrlpi  ^^^^  ^l^^^  submitted  that  there  was  no 

waforeiiul?  T^^^^^  T  "PP^^^"^!f  ^a«-'  objection 

nor  Wure    and  tl  Z  7'  '  ™  T^f^'                    ^  bruise, 
c«.Lure,  ana  the  words  *  comnlamt  and  di'anT^rlo^'   1  _x  .-.i 


word  in       rio^io  1  •  1  '    ■,.    ^  siiomittea  tiiat  there  was 

waforeiiul?  T^^^^^  T  "PP^^^"^!f  ^a«-'  but  this  objection 

nor  Wure    and  tl  Z  7'  '  ™  T^f^'  ^  bruise, 

^ppHcable  top  1        ^  'complamt  and  disorder'  were  not  at  al 

d  redSr'  Drnmf  n  T'^^i  -^Ich  required To 

Court,  said,^?t  is^^^^^^^^  f -^-'..'^  dehvering  the  judgment  of  the 

most  appropriate  wd  bT^'  that  the  pleader  should  have  omitted  the 
-Rule  refused  ^^"""^        ^^^"^  ™  ^^it^  ^'igbt.' 

and'p.'t^ln   tLt7f2r''"T.j*  "'^^  ^^^^  -  Wood  (4  '  C. 

within  the  statute  becau  e  ttr/  collar-bone  was  not  a  wounding 

however,  this  decision  has  bt/^"' "^^'^  ""^"^  """" 
and  R'  p.  173)  the  Pisoner  struekTr^'^-  ^'  '  ^' 

the  side  of  the  face     A  sVr-l  prosecutor  with  an  iron  hammer  on 

in  two  places,  and  that  the  sh^l.X^f  ^'^^  broken 

ct.  tne  slan  was  broken  tntarnally,  but  not  externally 
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There  was  not  a  gvoat  deal  of  blood  effused.    On  tlie  objection  being  taken 
that  this  was  a  fracture  and  not  a  wound  within  the  statute,  Deninan,  C.J., 
observed,  '  If  it  is  the  immediate  effect  of  the  injuiy,  we  think  we  cannot 
distinguish  this  from  the  cases  aready  decided ; '  and  Parke,  B.,  said,  *  We 
were  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  wound,  and  upon  consideration  I  am  more 
strongly  of  that  opinion  than  I  was  at  the  outset.    Thei-e  must  be  a 
wounding ;  but  if  there  be  a  wound  (whether  there  be  an  effusion  of  blood 
or  not),  it  is  within  the  statute  whether  the  wound  is  internal  or  external.^ 
The  same  point  rose  in  Beg.  v.  Warman  (I'Denison,  C.  C  p.  183). 
This  was  an  indictment  for  inflicting  a  mortal  ivound ;  and  a  question  arose 
whether  it  was  supported  by  proof  of  a  blow  which  caused  an  internal 
breach  of  the  skin  (although  externally  there  was  only  the  appearance 
of  a  bruise) .    The  death  of  the  deceased  had  been  caused  by  a  single  blow 
on  the  head  by  a  piece  of  wood ;  and  the  medical  witness  described 
the  injury  as  follows  : — '  I  found  on  examining  the  head  no  external 
breach  of  the  skin.     I  found  a  collection  of  blood  in  the  back  part  of 
the  head :  the  deceased  died  from  effusion  of  blood,  which  pressed  on  the 
brain.    On  examining  the  scalp,  I  found  a  collection  of  blood  between  the 
scalp  and  cranium,  just  above  the  spot  where,  within  the  cranium,  I  had 
found  the  pressure  on  the  brain.    I  call  that  a  contused  Avound  with 
effusion  of  blood  ;  that  is  the  same  thing  as  a  bruise.    The  internal  part  of 
the  skin  was  broken.    Medically,  we  call  the  breaking  of  the  skin,  whether 
broken  externally  or  internally,  a  wound.'    This  case  was  reserved  for  the 
opinion  of  twelve  judges.    All  thought  that  this  internal  injury  was  a 
sufficient  wound  to  support  the  allegation  in  the  indictment. 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  Court  appears  to  have  been  misled  by  the 
medical  witnesses  affirming  that  the  skin  (cutis)  was  broken  internally, 
but  not  externally.    There  is  no  doubt  that  they  intended  by  this,  not  the 
cutis  merely,  but  the  connective  tissue  and  soft  part  beneath.  Then- 
evidence  has,  however,  served  to  mislead  the  Commissioners,  and  to  induce 
them  to  propose  a  faulty  and  eiToneous  definition.    There  is  no  instance  m 
which  a  rupture  of  the  bladder  or  liver,  without  any  external  injury,  has 
been  called  a  wound,  although  the  term  might  be  apphed  "with^  as  much 
propriety  to  this  kind  of  injury  as  to  a  simple  fracture  or  dislocation,  ihe 
brain  is  sometimes  lacerated  by  a  blow  on  the  skull  which  does  not  break 
the  scalp  or  the  skin  of  the  head.    This  must,  however  be  I'egarded  as  a 
wound  of  the  brain  ;  it  admits  of  no  other  description.    Archbold  describes 
a  wounding  to  be  where  '  the  violence  is  so  great  as  to  draw  blood,  by  strilcing 
or  stabbing  with  a  sword,  knife,  or  other  instrument,  or  by  shooting  or 
striking  with  a  cudgel,  the  fist,  or  the  like ;'  while  '  a  wound  includes 
incised;  punctured,  lacerated,  contused,  or  gun-shot  wounds      (  Pleading 
and  EVidence  in  Criminal  Cases,'  15th  ed.,  by  Welsby  18b2  ^pp.  567, 
572  )    In  the  first  part  of  this  quotation,  the  '  drawing  of  blood   is  made 
a  character  of  a  wound.    This  is  inconsistent  with  the  further  statement 
respecting  lacerated,  contused,  and  gun-shot  wounds,  for  these  injuries  are 
not^  necessarily  accompanied  with  effusion  of  blood  :  and  ^o^]^^ 
most  fatal  wounds  of  this  class  no  obvious  appreciable  quantity  of  blood  s 
Xsed     From  the  legal  decisions  above  given,  it  appears  that  simple 
fractures  and  dislocations,  as  well  as  injuries  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  outletsrare  considered  to  be  wounds.    No  doubt  when  the  question 
arises  ruptures  of  the  bladder  and  other  organs  will  be  equa  ly  considered 
afwounds  for  all  legal  purposes,  although  the  skm  may  not  be  mv^lved^ 

t™V'JS'2i.-~— ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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injui'ies  to  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  dislocations,  fractures  whether 
simple  or  compound,  and  ruptures  of  the  viscera.    Fractures  are,  however 
not  usually  regarded  as  wounds. 

Wo^lnds  dangerous  to  life. — A  medical  witness  is  sometimes  asked, 
whether  a  wound  is  or  is  not  dangerous  to  life.    In  reference  to  persons 
charged  with  an  attempt  to  murder  or  maim,  a  vsT:-itten  medical  opinion,  or 
a  deposition,  may  be  demanded  of  a  surgeon  by  a  magistrate,  in  order  to 
justify  the  detention  of  prisoners.    The  meaning  of  the  words  '  dangerous 
to  life  '  is  left  entirely  to  the  professional  knowledge  of  a  witness.  It  is  not 
sufficient  on  these  occasions  that  he  should  make  a  naked  declaration  of 
the  wound  being  dangerous  to  life ;  he  must,  if  called  upon,  state  to  the 
Court  satisfactory  reasons  for  this  opinion ;  and  these  reasons  are  rigorously 
inquired  into  by  counsel  for  the  defence.    As  a  general  principle,  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  consider  those  wounds  dangerous  to  life  in  a  legal  sense, 
in  which  the  danger  is  not  imminent.    A  wound  of  a  great  blood-vessel,  of 
any  of  the  viscera,  or  a  compound  fracture  with  depression  of  the  bones 
of  the  head,  must  in  all  instances  be  regarded  as  bodily  injuries  dangerous 
to  life;  because  in  such  cases  the  danger  is  imminent.    Unless  timely 
assistance  be  rendered,  these  injuries  wiU  most  probably  prove  fatal,  and 
mdeed,  they  often  destroy  life  in  spite  of  the  best  surgical  treatment. 
When,  however,  the  danger  is  remote,  as  in  a  puncture  or  laceration  of  the 
hand  or  foot,  which  may  be  followed  by  tetanus,  or  in  a  laceration  of  the 
scalp,  which  may  be  followed  by  erysipelas,  or  in  penetrating  wounds  of 
the  orbit,  which  may  be  attended  by  fatal  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its 
membranes,  the  case  is  somewhat  different.   Such  injuries  as  these  are  not 
directly  dangerous  to  life— they  are  only  liable  to  be  attended  with  danger 
m  certain  cases,  and  under  certain  circumstances;  hence  the  medical 

f W  "^r*       q^^'^."'^-  occasions,  appears  to  con- 

template the  direct  and  not  the  future  or  possible  occurrence  of  danger  - 
nnd  ri^^"^  were  adopted,  it  is  clear  that  the  most  trivial  lacerations 
eJ^siSfZ  ^e  pronounced  dangerous  to  life;  since  tetanus  or 

eiysipelas  proving  fatal  has  been  an  occasional  consequence  of  very  slight 
injuries.  A  difference  of  opinion  will  often  exist  among  medicar^Lesses 
whether  a  particular  wound  is  or  is  not  dangerous  to  l5e.    Unani^^v  can 
only  be  expected  when  the  judgment  and  exnerienre  of  Vt.p 
eaual     TIip  i^nioo  f^.  £      ■  .  .  ^-^psj^ence  or  the  witnesses  are 

£tst  ^d tr-x  Tz  r!^^r^  -ijd  ^ 

dcatteelTlfsf  r^^^^^^  "^'^  ^-^^  ^  to  cause 

vvouncM  pSn  die  1  tb^     '?r'^^     ™  time  to  see  the 

or  statement  as  t^the  Hrc^^^^^^^  ^^S"^  person  may  make  a  declaration 

he  may  also  mLtio.  tl^^  f  A'"'''^"''  ^^'"^  ^^^^^  ^^'^^  inflicted : 
This  ^-^rczS  a,t?L  orXp'  P^?''  ^««^^lted. 

which  it  is  mal  ml  LoIp''?'  ^T-^]''^  the  circumstances  under 
of  a  party  cht^ed  w^th  T  '  ^  '  a  ^"^Portance  in  the  prosecution 
observe  and  make  uoTel  of  T''  .  ^  P^^titioner  should  therefore 
whether,  at  the  time  he  J.l  1  ^""Tt  ''"''^'^''>^  of  the  dying  person  : 
that  he  'must  soon  die  eTtS''  statement,  he  is  under  the  Conviction 
conduct.  According  to  some  wr'!'^  language  or  implied  by  his 
should  declare  that  he  belTe ves  W  .^^^^^^^^^  necessary  that  a  man 

statement  admissible  •  but  fllr  x*°,  ^^'""^^  order  to  render  his 
making  it  he  was  under  theT?i  -  ^^'<^ence  that  at  the  time  of 
death.  When  it  is  made  clear  to  thp  approaching  or  impending 

that  the  person  making  the  stitP,^  p  F^^*'  \  '"'^^^^^^^     other  testimony, 
VOL.  I.  ^  '""^  statement  believed  that  he  was  about  to  die  it 
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Avlll  bo  veceived  as  evidence  against  the  accused ;  for  the  law  supposes  that, 
under  the  sense  of  impending  dissolution,  all  interest  in  this  world  is  taken 
away,  and  that  the  near  contemplation  of  death  has  the  same  powerful 
effect  upon  the  mind  as  the  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath.  It  is  presumed 
that  there  can  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  a  dying  person  to  wilfully 
misrepresent  facts,  or  to  state  what  is  false.  Much,  therefore,  often  depends 
on  the  conduct  of  a  medical  practitioner  under  such  circumstances,  for  the 
usual  method  of  testing  the  truth  of  a  statement  by  cross-examination  is, 
of  course,  out  of  the  question :  it  must,  if  admitted  at  all,  be  received  as  it 

was  made.  ,  .  ,   .  i 

In  Reg.  v.  Bayleij  ('Exch.  Chamber,'  Jan.  1857),  m  which  it  appeared 
that  the  surgeon  had  given  some  hope  to  the  dying  person  before  the 
declaration  was  made,  while  the  declarant  stated  that  he  did  not  himself 
Jjelieve  that  he  could  recover  ultimately,  its  reception  was  objected  to  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoners  because  the  surgeon  had  given  the  man  some 
hope.    He  died  two  days  afterwards.    PoUock,  C.B.,  ruled  that  the  real 
belief  of  the  dying  man  was  the  question,  and  here  he  had  said,  notwith- 
standing the  opinion  of  the  surgeon,  he  believed  he  could  not  recover  In 
the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Harvey  (Exeter  Sum.  Ass.  1854)  the  chief  evidence 
against  the  prisoner  consisted  of  certain  statements  made  by  the  deceased. 
They  were  admitted  by  Wightman,  J.,  because  it  appeared  clearly  troni 
the  evidence  that  when  "they  were  made,  deceased  had  expressed  an  opinion 
that  she  should  die  shortly,  and  had  not  changed  that  opinion.    Her  whole 
conduct  intimated  that  she  had  no  hope  (or  belief)  of  recovery,    it  was 
observed  on  this  occasion  that  the  medical  and  other  witnesses  wpre 
more  desirous  of  telling  the  deceased  her  state,  than  of  ascertaimng 
what  her  own  opinion  was.     In  other  cases  (Reg   r.  Wanstall,  Leeds 
Aut  Ass.  1869,  and  Reg.  v.  Pettingill,  C.  C.  C.  April,  1872),  Cleasby,  B., 
held  that  before  a  declaration  could  be  admitted  as  evidence  even  when 
taken  down  by  a  magistrate,  there  must  be  clear  proof  that  the  person 
making  Twas^  in  mLentary  expectation  of  death,  or  tha   de^h  was 
imminent.    In  Reg.  v.  Londesborough  (York  Lent  Ass.  1871),  B^iett 
declined  to  receive  a  statement  because  the  evidence  went  no  fuithei  than 
this-the  dying  youth  said  he  thought  he  should  not  get  better ;  and  in 
Tg.  V.  Ba^ett  (heeds  Lent  Ass.  1869),  Cleasby,  B.  rejected  a  stateme^^^^ 
fn  which  the  expression  used  by  the  deceased  was-she  ^l^^  J^*  f  1^^^^^^. 
not  recover     This  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  surgeon  at  the  time  the 

^ImenYwas  made,  but  this  S 
in  bp  imnendino-.    In  the  case  of  JenJcins  (Crown  Cases  ±teser%ea,  ii.piii. 

fseoVrstettment  was  rejected  because  the  dy^^g  P-™' the  3s  •  af 
expression  '  I  have  no  hope  of  my  recovery,'  requested  that  the  ^  Olds  at 

On^tSt"  of 'corrttness  of  a  statement  is,  that  the  dying  person  has 
,lven  at  different  times  and  to  different  persons  ^ 
different  language,  and  that  the  details  are  consistent  mth  eadi  otheK 
Even  H  he  ?ecove'rs  after  making  it,  and  lives  some  i™--  -/j^' 
ftltement  will  be  admissible  provided  it  was  made  under  the  sense  o. 
l^TSon  of  almost  immediafe  death.    It  is  the  proof  of  the  sense 

'"'■^^  z      'te  itid  ^rlhrrintt*ritUfrd:;i^ 

»e"Stcid?l,p^';^s^:,misslbiUt^^^  f^m  the  ciLumstances 
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observed  by  him  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  patient.  He 
should  not  render  himself  officious  in  extracting  information.  He*should 
receive  that  which  is  voluntarily  uttered,  and,  either  immediately-  oi- 
on  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  write  down  the  statement  in  the 
identical  words,  cai-efully  avoiding  his  own  interpretation  or  any  paraphi'ase 
of  them.    On  no  account  should  leading  questions  be  put — and  any  ques- 
tion should  be  simply  confined  to  the  purpose  of  explaining  what  may 
appear  ambiguous  or  contradictory  in  the  declaration  itself.    It  is  well 
known  that  when  death  takes  place  from  violence,  especially  when  this 
proceeds  from  loss  of  blood  or  a  wound  of  the  head,  delirium  is  apt  to 
supervene,  or  the  intellect  of  the  dying  person  becomes  confused.  Hence 
great  caution  should  be  used  in  receiving  a  declaration  in  such  cases,  since 
it  may  lead  to  the  implication  of  innocent  persons.    The  identity  of 
a  person  is  also,  under  these  circumstances,  liable   to  be  mistaken ; 
and  it  is  in  general  an  injtidicious  proceeding  to  take   a  suspected 
party  before  one  who  is  dying,  in  order  that  he  may  be  identified.  At 
this  time  there  may  be  a  half-delirious  state  of  mind,  not  easily  recog- 
nized by  non-professional  persons;  and  confessions  or  statements  then 
made,  should,  when  they  implicate  other  persons  and  are  not  strongly 
coiToborated  by  circunistances,  be  regarded  with  great  suspicion.  A 
fatal  mistake  of  this  kind  was  made  many  years  since  in  London.  A 
woman  was  maltreated  by  some  men  on  Kennington  Common.    She  was 
taken  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  while  dying  from  the  effects  of  the 
violence,  a  suspected  party  was  brought  before  her,  as  one  of  the  supposed 
assailants.    She  stated  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  assaulted  her. 
The  man  was  tried,  upon  her  declaration  respecting  his  identity — found 
guilty  and  executed ;  but  a  year  after  the  execution,  his  innocence  was 
satisfactorily  established  by  the  discovery  of  the  real  murderers. 

In  Reg.  v.  Qtoalter  (StafPord  Lent  Ass.  1854),  the  escape  of  a  criminal 
was  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  the  medical  attendant  in  reference 
to  a  dying  declaration.  The  deceased  was  grossly  ill-treated,  as  it  was 
alleged  by  the  prisoner  and  others.    He  lingered  from  June  19th  until 

1        ^  1 -u  ^^^"^  ^®  ^""^^  injuries   received.     On  his 

death-bed  he  made  certain  statements  implicating  the  prisoner,  and  upon 
these  the  case  for  the  prosecution  chiefly  rested.    Qualter  was  tried  for  the 
murder.    The  deceased  told  his  wife  that  he  knew  he  should  not  recover 
but  this  was  after  he  had  made  the  statement  against  Qualter,  and  it  was 
therefore  inadmissible.    A  similar  declaration  affecting  the  prisoner  was 

uJSTa^t^  it  the  deceased  to  the  surgeon  ;  an^d  it  see^ms  thatihe 
surgeon  had  told  the  wife  that  her  husband  would  not  recover,  but  not  in 

lecers^ri'h"  ^^^-^8' f.*he  deceased:  hence  the  declaration  made  b 
wa?«       f  ]  ^nacl^issible,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  Thei^j 

Had  t^eLr'ontt  7'^''  *^i'  conviction  of  approaching  deatk 

made X  ^^^^      informed  the  deceased  that  he  could  not  recover,  or  had  he 

missible.  It  is  Tdvi^ableT.  .1?  '  r^^""  circumstances  to  render  it  ad- 
recovery  of  a  wounS  ;  ""^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^1  perceives  that  the 
opport7nity  tf  statW  hT.T^  •  '  "fP^f^^l^'  ^^^^  «l^ould  take  the  first 
of  others  so  that  thf  ^V^T^""  wounded  person  in  the  presence 

the  non-observance  of  th  ll  ^^f  f  "^"^  ^'^'^'^^ 
Sum.  Ass.  1854  )    His  dutv  l"^""^  ^'^^  S^'^  ^^^'^^Z,  Exeter 

opinion  thus  expressed  ^7c\  •      """^  """^  ^P^^^  «^  ^^^^^  medical 

belief  that  he  shall  ilcolt  ^^^^  i^°P«  or 

.person  wishing  to  make  *f^^'^^o^c  his  duty  to  elicit  from  the 

g  io  make  the  statement  what  his  opinion  of  his  condition  is 
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— wlietjiei'  he  himself  actually  believes  that  ho  is  dying,  or  has  some  expec 
tation  of  recovery. 

Wounds  causing  grievous  bodily  harm. — A  wound  may  not  be  dangerous 
to  life,  but  it  may  have  produced  '  grievous  bodily  ha/rm.^    This  question  is 
sometimes  ptit,  although  the  usual  practice  is  to  leave  it  to  be  drawn  by 
the  jury  as  an  inference  from  a  professional  description  of  the  injury. 
These  words  have  a  vague  signification ;  but  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult 
to  substitute  for  them  others  less  open  to  criticism.    They  evidently  refer 
to  a  minor  description  of  offence,  and  are  applied  commonly  to  those  injuries 
which,  while  they  do  not  actually  place  life  in  danger,  may  be  attended 
with  considerable  personal  inconvenience,  or  be  in  some  way  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  the  wounded  party.    Pollock,  O.B.,  stated  on  one  occasion 
that  '  grievous  bodily  harm  '  would  reasonably  apply  to  such  an  injury 
as  would  render  medical  treatment  necessary.    It  is  always  a  question 
for  a  jury,  whether  the  intent  of  the  prisoner,  in  inflicting  a  wound,  was 
or  was  not  to  produce  grievous  bodily  harm.    Sometimes  the  nature  oi- 
the  situation  of  a  wound,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  weapon  used,  will  at  once 
explain  the  intent :  so  far  the  medical  witness  may  assist  the  Court,  by 
giving  a  plain  description  of  the  injury,  as  well  as  of  the  consequences  with 
Which  it  is  u.sually  attended.    It  may  happen  either  that  the  wound  itself 
is  not  of  a  serious  nature,  and  yet  the  intention  of  a  prisoner  may  have  been 
to  do  grievous  bodily  harm;  or,  as  in  the  following  case,  _  the  injury 
may  be  really  serious,  and  yet  the  prisoner  may  not  have  intended  ^  to 
do  orievous  bodily  harm.    A  man  was  indicted  for  feloniously  wounding 
a  girl,  with  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm.     He  kicked  her  in 
the  lower  part  of  her  abdomen— the  surgeon  described  the  injury  as  of 
the  most  serious  character,  and  said  that  at  one  time  he  considered  the  life 
of  the  prosecutrix  in  danger.    She  was  still  suffering,  and  would  probably 
feel  the  effects  of  the  injury  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  The  judge  in  summing- 
up  the  case  told  the  jury  that  the  material  question  for  them  to  consider 
was  the  intent  of  the  prisoner.    It  was  not  because  serious  injury  was  the 
result  of  a  prisoner's  act,  that  they  were  therefore  to  infer  his  intention  was 
to  do  that  injury ;  and  they  were  to  judge,  from  all  the  circumstances, 
whether,  at  the  time  he  kicked  the  prosecutrix,  he  intended  to  do  her 
o-rievous  bodily  harm,  as  was  imputed  to  him  by  the  indictment,  or  whether 
he  was  merely  guilty  of  a  common  assault.    He  was  found  guilty  of  a 
common  assaiilt.    (Beg.  v.  Haynes,  C.  0.  0.  Sept.  1847.)    In  Keg^  v. 
Bavis  (Chelmsford  Aut.  Ass.  1871)  a  man  was  charged  with  wounding 
with  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm.    It  appeared  from  the  e^^dence 
that  the  prisoner,  half -drunk,  and  during  a  quan-el,  suddenly  stabbed 
the  prosecutor,  inflicting  a  dangerous  wound,  with  which  he  was  laid 
up  for  a  month.     Por  a  fortnight  he  was  in  danger.    It  was  contended 
that  there  was  no  intent  to  produce  grievous  bodily  harm  Bi-am- 
well  B.,  said  the  jury  might  satisfy  themselves  on  that  point  by  look- 
ino-  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.    Could  a  man  inflict  such  a  wound  as 
this  without  having  an  intention  to  inflict  grievous  bodily  mpry  .'^  iho 
prisoner  was  not  so  drunk  but  that  he  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  nil 
the  circumstances  showed  premeditation  and  intention— the  nature  ot_  the 
wound,  the  weapon  used,  and  the  part  of  the  body  struck  where  an  in.iurv 
was  so  likely  to  be  dangerous.    The  prisoner  was  found  guilty  ot  the 
intent     In  cases  of  this  description,  the  intent  with  which  a  wound  was 
inflicted  is  usually  made  out  by  evidence  of  a  non-medical  kmd.    (bee  also 
Ppn  V  Maslin,  Devizes  Sum.  Ass.  1838.)  a 
These  are  the  principal  medico-legal  questions  connected  .vith  wounds 
when  the  wounded  person  is  seen  while  livi^rg.   We  will  suppase  however 
S  the  wlunded  person  is  found  dead,  and  an  examination  of  the  body  i. 
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required  to  be  made.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  duty  of  a  medical 
jurist  now  commences.  Among  the  numei-ous  questions  which  here  present 
themselves,  the  first  which  demands  examination  is,  whether  the  -wound 
was  inflicted  on  the  body  before  or  after  death. 


CHAPTER  35. 

EXAMINATION  OF  AVOUNDS  IN  THE   DEAD  BODY — ALL  THE    CAVITIES  SHOULD  BE 
INSPECTED — ACQUITTALS  FEOM  THE  NEGLECT  OF  THIS  EULE — CHARACTEES  OP 

A   WOUND   INFLICTED    DURING   LIFE  OF   A   WOUND    MADE   AFTER    DEATH — 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  AMPUTATED  LIMBS — CAUTION  IN  MEDICAL  OPINIONS — 
WOUNDS  OR  INJUEIES  UNATTENDED  WITH  BLEEDING — ECCHYMOSIS  FROM 
VIOLENCE — EVIDENCE  FROM  ECCHYMOSIS — ECCHYMOSIS  FROM  NATURAL  CAUSES 
— IS  ECCHYMOSIS  A  NECESSARY  RESULT  OF  VIOLENCE? 

Examination  of  Wounds. — In  examining  a  wound  on  a  dead  body,  it  is 
proper  to  observe  its  situation,  extent,  length,  breadth,  depth,  and  direc- 
tion : — whether  there  is  about  it  effused  blood,  either  liquid  or  coagulated ; 
whether  there  is  ecchymosis,  i.e.  a  livid  discoloration  of  the  skin  fi-om  the 
effused  blood ;  whether  the  surrounding  parts  are  swollen,  whether  adhesive 
matter  or  pus  is  effused,  and  whether  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  gan- 
grenous, or  any  foreign  substances  are  present  in  it.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  putrefaction  is  not  mistaken  for  a  gangrenous  condition  of  the  wound. 
The  wound  may  be  examined  by  gently  introducing  into  it  a  bougie,  and 
carrymg  on  the  dissection  around  this  instrument,  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  any  interference  with  the  external  appearances.  The  preservation 
of  the  external  form  will  allow  of  a  comparison  being  made  at  any  future 
time  between  the  edges  of  a  wound  and  a  weapon  found  on  a  suspected 
person._  Of  all  these  points  notes  should  be  taken,  either  on  the  spot  or 
immediately  afterwards.  In  the  dissection  every  muscle,  vessel,  nerve,  or 
organ  involved  m  the  injury,  should  be  traced  and  described.  This  will 
enable  a  witness  to  answer  many  collateral  questions  that  may  unexpectedly 
arise  during  the  inquiry  Another  point  should  be  especially  attended  to. 
A  medical  practitioner  has  frequently  contented  himself  by  confining  his 
dissection  to  the  injured  part,  thinking  that  on  the  trial  of  an  accused  party 
wo.r/  ^  ^°^l<i  be  limited  to  the  situation  and  extent  of  the 

Iccount  ±  n  I.  '  a  mistake.  If  the  cause  of  death  be  obscure,  on  no 
S  cav'tl.  nV?i'  ^T^''^^''  be  abandoned  until  all  the  important  ;rgans 
affirmed  tha^°f  t  °i'^^  ^^^^^een  closely  examined;  since  it  may  be 
orcavftv  which  ^-f''^^'^^^   °1  ^^^^^  ^^^^  «^i«ted  in  tliat  organ 

prove  the  nrobabn^wi  "  ^^^'^        ''^^^^  ^'^^  *be  practitioner  to  dis- 

L  can  basH^o '^^^^^^^^  ^asU  facts  on  which 

little  doubt,  wilf  have'thP  T                 '                ^""^^  ^^ere  may  be  but 

the  jury.  ^"^^^^^  °f  ^is  inattention  and  be  acqiiitfced  by 

pers^ons,^lr'^lould''STak^  examination  of  the  bodies  of  wounded 

the  form  of  inferences  from  L  ^"^^'^  introduction  of  any  remarks  in 
trial  of  McLacJUariGC^^^^^  ^^^^      ^^e  case.    At  the 

tie  statements  in  tlie  medlarre.^f  P.^l  }?^^^^  ^ 

found  under  circumstaTice  o  Xl  '  ^'^^      ^'^^^^^^^  been 

mbiances  ot  great  suspicion,'  and  'that  there  were  marks 
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of  a  severe  conflict.'  When  the  witness  was  cross-examined  on  the  medical 
facts  which  had  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  had  been  a  '  sevei-o 
conflict,'  it  resolved  itself  into  the  statement  that  there  were  marks  of 
blood  on  the  flags,  which  indicated  that  the  body  had  been  dragged  along 
the  floor  after  death ;  but  he  was  unable  to  mention  any  medical  facts  by 
which  this  form  of  expression  could  be  justified.  Inferences  of  this  kind 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  excluded  from  medical  evidence  and  reports. 

In  making  an  inspection  of  the  body,  the  state  of  the  stomach  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Death  may  have  been  apparently  caused  by  violence, 
and  yet  really  be  due  to  poison.  Wildberg  was  called  upon  to  examine  the 
body  of  a  girl  who  had  died,  apparently  from  the  effects  of  the  violence, 
while  her  father  was  chastising  her  for  stealing.  On  the  arms,  shoulders, 
and  back  many  marks  of  blows  were  found  ;  and  under  some  of  them  blood 
was  effused  in  large  quantity.  The  injuries,  although  severe,  did  not, 
however,  appear  suf&cient  to  account  for  sudden  death.  He  therefore  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  cavities,  and  on  opening  the  stomach,  he  found  it 
very  much  inflamed  and  lined  with  a  white  powder,  which  was  proved  to 
be  arsenic.  It  turned  out  that  on  the  theft  being  detected,  the  girl  had 
taken  arsenic  for  fear  of  her  father's  anger :  she  vomited  during  the 
flogging,  and  died  in  slight  convulsions.  Upon  this  Wildberg  imputed 
death  to  the  arsenic,  and  the  man  was  discharged.  A  gentleman,  having- 
taken  eleven  grains  of  strychnine,  threw  himself  out  of  a  window  and  sus- 
tained great  bodily  injury.  The  surgeon  finding  so  much  more  spasm  than 
could  be  accounted  for  by  the  violence  sustained,  discovered  the  real  state 
of  the  case  from  the  patient's  confession.  There  was  also  e-sddence  of  the 
purchase  of  the  poison.  The  cause  of  deatli  may  be  easily  assigned  in  such 
cases  when  the  circumstances  are  known ;  but  it  is  evident  that  without 
proper  inquiry  and  great  care  in  conducting  examinations  after  death,  the 
apparent  may  be  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  real  cause.  (For  some 
interesting  cases  and  good  practical  suggestions  on  this  subject,  see  Belloc, 
'  Cours  de  Med  Leg.'  148.)  In  1864,  an  inquest  was  held  at  Kilburn  on 
a  young  man  who  committed  suicide  by  throwing  himself  from  the  window. 
He  lived  sufficiently  long  to  inform  his  medical  attendant  that  he  had  first 
taken  corrosive  sublimate,  then  cut  open  his  wrist  that  he  might  bleed 
to  death,  and  finding  this  ineffectual,  threw  himself  from  the  window. 
Even  when  there  may  be  no  suspicion  of  poisoning,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
observe  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  its  contents— t.e.  to  determine  whether 
it  contains  food,  tbe  nature  of  the  food,  and  the  degree  to  which  may 
have  undergone  digestion.  In  Beg.  v.  Sincer  (Berks  Lent  Ass.,  1846), 
the  falsehood  of  one  part  of  the  prisoner's  defence  was  made  evident  by  an 
examination  of  the  stomach.  The  deceased  was  found  dead  at  the  foot  of 
a  stair.  The  prisoner  stated  that  after  he  and  his  wife  had  had  their 
dinner,  lie  beard  a  fall.  Tbe  woman  had  died  instantaneously,  and  th^ 
fall  was  heard  by  neighbours  at  or  near  the  dimier-hour.  The  stomach 
was  quite  empty  ;  there  was  no  trace  of  food.  It  was  therefore  clear  that 
this  part  of  the  prisoner's  story  was  untrue,  as,  had  the  deceased  died 
immediately  after  dinner,  some  portion  of  undigested  food  would  have  been 

found.  ,       .  ,       i       1  4.1 

Description  of  tvounds.— It  is  impossible  to  impress  too  strongly  on  the 
mind  of  a  medical  witness,  that  in  describing  the  wounds  which  he  has 
found  on  the  examination  of  a  body,  he  should  employ  plain  and  simple 
language,  and  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of  technical  or  professional 
terms.  The  natural  desire  of  a  good  witness  is  to  make  himse  f  under- 
stood :  but  this  cannot  be  accomplished  if  he  clothes  his  ideas  m  languago 
which  is  incomprehensible  to  educated  nien  of  the  legal  P^'^f ^^^^ 
d  fortiori  to  the  class  of  men  who  constitute  juries.    A  medical  witness 
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should,  for  his  own  credit  and  for  that  of  the  profession  to  which  he  belongs, 
employ  plain  and.  simple  language  in  describing  a  wound,  as  well  as  in 
giving  his  evidence  generally.    (See  p.  30.) 

Characters  of  a  wound  ivflicted  during  life. — If  we  find  about  a  v^ound 
marks  of  gangrene,  the  effusion  of  adhesive  or  purulent  mattei",  or  if  the 
edges  are  swollen,  and  cicatrization  has  commenced,  it  is  not  only  certain 
that  the  injury  must  have  been  inflicted  before  death,  but  that  the  person 
must  have  lived  some  time  after  it  was  inflicted.  Marks  of  this  descrip- 
tion will  not,  however,  be  commonly  found  when  death  has  taken  plac(^ 
within  ten  or  twelve  hours  from  the  infliction  of  the  injury.  A  wound 
which  proves  fatal  within  this  period  of  time  will  present  throughout  much 
the  same  characters.  Thus,  supposing  it  to  have  been  incised,  there  will  be 
traces  of  more  or  less  bleeding,  the  blood  having  chiefly  an  arterial  character, 
and  it  will  be  found  coagulated  where  it  has  fallen  on  surrounding  bodies. 
The  edges  of  the  wound  are  everted,  and  the  muscular  and  cellular  tissue 
around  is  deeply  reddened  by  effused  blood.  Coagula  or  clots  are  found 
adhering  to  the  wound,  provided  it  has  not  been  interfered  with.  The 
principal  characters  of  a  wound  inflicted  during  life  are,  then,  the  following : 
1.  Eversion  of  the  edges  owing  to  vital  elasticity  of  the  skin.  2.  Abundant 
bleeding,  often  of  an  arterial  character,  with  general  diffusion  of  blood  in 
the  surrounding  parts.  3.  The  presence  of  coagula.  The  wound  may  not 
have  involved  any  vessel,  and  there  may  be  no  appearance  of  bleeding,  still 
the  edges  will  be  everted,  and  the  muscles  and  skin  retracted.  By  an 
observation  of  this  kind  made  on  the  body  of  a  new-born  child  (case  of 
Elf  hide,  March,  1848),  Prince  was  enabled  to  state  that  the  child  was. 
living  when  it  was  inflicted,  an  opinion  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  con- 
fession of  the  mother.  , 

Characters  of  a  wound  made  after  death. — If  the  wound  on  a  dead  body 
is  not  made  until  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
death,  it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  one  produced  during  life.  Either  no  blood 
is  effused,  or  it  is  of  a  venous  character,  i.e.  it  may  have  proceeded  from 
some  divided  vein.  The  blood  is  in  small  quantity,  commonly  liquid,  and 
it  does  not  coagulate  as  it  falls  on  surrounding  bodies,  like  that  poured  out 
of  a  wound  in  the  living.  The  edges  are  soft,  yielding,  and  destitute  of 
elasticity ;  they  are  therefore  in  close  approximation.  The  cellular  and 
muscular  tissues  around  are  either  not  infiltrated  with  blood,  or  only  to  a 
very  partial  extent.  There  are  no  coagula  within  the  wound.  In  experi- 
menting upon  amputated  limbs,  the  author  found  these  characters  in  a 
wound  produced  two  or  three  hours  after  death,  although  they  are  best  seen 
when  the  wound  is  not  made  until  after  the  body  has  lost  all  its  animal  heat, 
in  wounds  on  the  dead  body,  divided  arteries  have  no  marks  of  blood  about 
them,  while  in  the  living  body  the  fatal  bleeding  commonly  proceeds  from 
these  vessels.  Hence  in  a  wound  on  the  living,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
surrounding  vessels  are  empty.  The  chief  characters  of  a  wound  after 
aeath  are,  therefore  :  1.  Absence  of  copious  bleeding.  2.  If  there  is  bleeding 
It  is  exclusively  venous.  3.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  close,  not  everted. 
:L  f       diffusion  of  blood  in  the  cellular  tissue.    6.  There  is  an 

!nnr.?f.  ^'^y  ^^PP^^  ^^^^  a  ^o^^d  has  been  inflicted 

TZnlTi^      '  i«  The  distinction  between 

wm^rU  .-.fll^fT  !  ^^^^^^  ^'^^  i«        SO  well  marked  as  in 

on  th.  l^^'^  after  death.    Observations  of  this  kind 

are^n.v  Z?  must  of  course  be  purely  accidental;  and  there 

are^  many  obstacles  to  the  performance  of  experiments  on  bodies  recently 

men\^s  oHZ.Ir  ^^^^V^^^?^  Key,  the  author  performed  some  experi- 
mcnts  on  recently  amputated  limbs.    T^vo  minutes  after  a  leg  had  been 
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amputated  ca  deeply  incised  wound  was  made  in  the  calf.  It  must  be 
borne  m  mind  that  in  the  case  of  an  amputated  limb,  blood  will  have 
drained  from  the  severed  member,  and  that  the  conditions  are  not  pre- 
cisely tliose  of  a  wound  inflicted  after  death  upon  the  unsevered  limb.  At 
the  moment  that  the  wound  was  made  the  skin  retracted  considerably, 
causing  a  protrusion  of  the  adipose  substance  beneath ;  the  quantity  of 
blood  which  escaped  was  small,  and  the  cellular  membrane,  by  its  sudden 
protrusion  forwards,  seemed  mechanically  to  prevent  its  exit.  The  wound 
was  examined  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours :  the  edges  were  red, 
bloody,  and  everted  ;  the  skin  was  not  in  the  least  degree  swollen,  but 
merely  somewhat  flaccid.  On  separating  the  edges,  a  small  quantity  of 
fluid  blood  escaped,  but  no  coagula  were  seen  adhering  to  the  muscles. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  however,  there  was  a  small  quantity  of 
coagulated  blood  ;  but  the  coagula  were  so  loose  as  readily  to  break  down 
under  the  finger.  In  a  second  experiment,  ten  minutes  after  the  separation 
of  the  member  from  the  body,  a  wound  of  similar  extent  was  made  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  leg,  penetrating  to  the  deep-seated  layer  of  muscles.  In 
this  case  the  skin  appeared  to  have  already  lost  its  elasticity,  for  the  edges 
of  the  wound  became  but  slightly  everted,  and  scarcely  any  blood  escaped 
from  it.  On  examining  the  leg  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  the  edges 
of  the  incision  were  pale,  and  perfectly  collapsed,  presenting  none  of  the 
characters  of  a  wound  inflicted  during  life.  At  the  bottom  of  the  wound 
and  inclosed  by  the  divided  muscular  fibres,  there  were  some'  coagula  of 
blood  ;  but  these  were  fewer  than  in  the  former  experiment.  A  portion 
of  liquid  blood  had  evidently  escaped,  owing  to  the  leg  having  been  moved. 
Other  experiments  were  performed  at  a  still  later  period  after  the  removal 
of  the  limbs ;  and  it  was  found  that  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
suffered  to  elapse  before  the  production  of  a  wound,  so  were  the  appear- 
ances less  distinctly  marked ;  that  is  to  say,  the  less  likely  were  they  to  be 
confounded  with  similar  injuries  inflicted  upon  a  living  body.  When  the 
incised  wound  was  not  made  until  two  or  three  hours  after  the  removal  of 
the  limb,  although  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  blood  was  effused,  no  coagula 
were  found. 

When  an  incised  wound  is  the  cause  of  death,  the  person  dies  either 
immediately,  in  which  case  there  is  copious  bleeding  from  the  wounded 
organ  or  some  large  vessel,  or  he  dies  after  some  time,  in  which  case, 
as  the  wound  continues  to  bleed  during  the  time  that  he  survives,  the 
longer  he  lives  the  more  copious  will  be  the  effusion  of  blood.  In  a  wound 
inflicted  after  death,  and  while  the  body  is  warm,  nothing  of  this  kind 
is  observed.  Unless  the  weapon  injure  one  of  the  large  veins,  the  bleed- 
ing is  generally  slight,  so  that  the  giuantity  of  blood  lost  may  assist  us  in 
determining  whether  the  wound  was  made  during  Hfe  or  after  death. 
When  the  body  has  been  moved,  and  all  marks  of  blood  effaced  by  washing, 
rules  of  this  kind  cannot  serve  a  medical  witness,  and  the  time  at  which 
the  wound  was  actually  inflicted  must  then  be  deduced  from  other  circum- 
stances. In  the  case  of  Greenacre,  who  was  convicted  in  1837  of  the  murder 
and  mutilation  of  a  female,  this  formed  a  material  part  of  the  medical 
evidence.  The  head  of  the  deceased  had  been  severed  from  the  body,  and 
the  question  was,  whether  this  severance  had  taken  place  during  life  or 
after  death.  The  prisoner  alleged  in  his  defence  that  it  was  after  death  : 
but  the  medical  evidence  went  to  establish  that  the  head  must  have  been 
cut  off  while  the  woman  was  living,  but  probably  after  she  had  been 
rendered  insensible  by  a  blow  on  that  part,  the  marks  of  which  were 
plainly  visible.  This  medical  opinion  was  founded  on  two  circumstances. 
The  muscles  of  the  neck  wore  retracted,  and  the  head  was  completely 
drained  of  blood,  showing  that  a  copious  and  abundant  flow  must  have 
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•ensued  at  the  time  of  separation,  and  therefore  indicating-  that  the 
•circulation  was  probably  going-  on  at  that  time.  On  cutting  oli"  a  head 
after  death  a  small  quantity  of  blood  may  escape  from  the  jugular  veins  : 
but  this  soon  ceases,  and  the  quantity  lost  is  insufficient  to  ali'ect  materially 
the  contents  of  the  vessels  of  the  head.  The  chief  medical  witness,  Gird- 
wood,  expressed  himself  with  proper  caution,  by  stating,  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  the  judge,  that  the  wounds  in  the  neck  had  been  inflicted 
either  during-  life  or  very  shortly  after  death,  while  the  body  still  preserved 
its  warmth.  The  circumstantial  evidence  tended  to  show  that  the  deceased 
Avas  first  stunned,  and  that  her  head  was  cut  off  while  she  was  in  a  state 
of  stupor. 

A  post-mortem  lacerated  wound  occurring  as  the  result  of  accident, 
may  be  attended  with  such  an  effusion  of  blood  as  to  deceive  a  medical 
man,  unless  all  the  facts  of  the  case  are  known.     In  another  part  of 
this  Avork    (p.    92)    is   described   a   case   communicated    by  Gibson, 
formerly  the  surgeon  of  Newgate  Prison,  in  which,  except  from  the  proof 
of  accident  after  death,  a  surgeon  might  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  deceased  had  been  maltreated  during  life.    In  any  case  in  which  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  wound  was  inflicted  on  a  living  or  dead  body,  it  will  be 
proper  to  adopt  the  same  cautious  mode  of  expressing  a  medical  opinion  : 
since  it  must  be  remembered  there  are  no  decisive  characters  by  which 
wounds  of  the  kind  referred  to  can  be  distinguished  ;  and  a  medical  witness 
IS  as_  likely  to  be  wrong  as  right  in  selecting  either  hypothesis.    It  is  a 
considerable  step  in  evidence,  when  we  are  able  to  assert  that  a  particular 
wound,  found  on  a  dead  body,  must  have  been  inflicted  either  during  life 
<ir  immediately  after  death  ;  for  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  in  a  case 
calling  for  criminal  investigation,  any  one  but  a  murderer  Avould  think  of 
inflicting  upon  a  body  immediately  after  death,  a  wound  which  would 
assuredly  have  produced  fatal  effects  had  the  same  person  received  it  while 
imng.    bo  soon  as  such  an  opinion  can  be  safely  expressed  by  a  witness, 
circumstantial  evidence  will  often  make  up  for  that  which  may  be,  medically 
.speaking,  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  ^ 

Woimds  or  injuries  unattended  zoith  JimmorrJiage.— The  copious  effusion 
ZnJ^  A       .^""^.f  *  ^  well-marked  character  of  a  severe  wound 

leceived  during  life  ;  but  this  observation  applies  chiefly  to  cuts  and  stabs 

mnSl  w^r  i'rf!?'^  wounds  of  a  sever'e^  kind  are  "iiot  always  accom: 
s  wel  kLw^  'l.    '     "5^', ''''''  ^  ^^'^^  blood-vessel  is  implicated.  It 

itttP  Wonrn     l^^  a  whole  member  has  been  torn  from  the  body,  and  that 

comJ^^^^^^  '^^^  coagula  or  clots  of  blood  are 

whne  the  HooIZ  inflicted  eitW  during  life  or  soon  after  death, 

involvefa  hTi,lv  ™T  ^''^  ^'^i  .  ^^^^  ^  l^cevM  or  contused  wound 
implilaed  itt  P^^S^l«--g^ large  blood-vessels  maybe 

the  death  of  his  w'fo  {  -L^^verpooi  wint.  Ass.  1847)  with  having  caused 
■Copious  bleeding  ml^L^'''^f^  ^^^^^  P^^t  of  the  abdomen, 

■died  very  shortlf  ate Jn^^^^  ^""^-T  T^'  ^^^^^^^  assistance  the  woman 
loss  of  blood     I^was  lT^  ^^'^^  exhaustion  produced  by  the 

tion,  but  an  examinSifn  oT+r  Tf'T  external  lacera- 

genitals  had  been  produced  L/l    If  ^  contused  wound  of  the 

There  is  notiiing  at  XrpL  I  ^  ^""^  ^^^^^  ^'^^^  *°  fatal  bleeding, 
•dance  of  small  blood-vessel^  ^"^""^  ^  considering  the  abun- 

.Ecchymosis  from  viZuelcn'f  P-^'*'     a  woman, 
nionly  accompanied  bv  a  rL-cn^i  contused  wounds  are  com- 

the  term  eckymosis  (1^^  ,n  the  surrounding  skin,  to  whicli 

y  {^xxv^^,  to  pour  out)  IS  applied.    The  subject  of 
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ecchymosis  is  of  considerable  importance  in  le^-al  medicine,  since  ifc  lias 
often  g-iven  rise  to  medical  difficulties  and  complicated  questions.    It  con- 
sists essentially  in  the  effusion  of  blood,  generally  from  small  ruptured 
vessels,  into  the  cellular  membrane  beneath  the  skin.    An  ecchymosis 
is  commonly  superficial,  affecting  only  the  layers  of  the  skin,  and  show- 
ing- itself  externally,  either  immediately  or  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time,  in  the  form  of  a  deep  blue  or  livid  red  patch.    According  to 
Chowne,  the  former  colour  is  met  Avith  in  the  ecchymosis  slowly  pro- 
duced ;  while  that  which  is  the  immediate  result  of  violence  is  red  or  livid 
red.     In  some  instances  the  ecchymosis  is  deep-seated,  the  blood  being 
poured  out  among  the  muscles  and  beneath  the  membranes  enclosing  them  : 
its  extent  cannot  then  be  so  readily  determined  by  the  amount  of  external 
discoloration,  for  this  is  commonly  slight,  and  it  may  appear  only  after 
the  lapse  of  some  hours,  or  even  two  or  three  days.  ^  Sometimes  the 
ecchymosis  shows  itself  not  over  the  immediate  seat  of  injury  or  a,round  it, 
but  at  some  distance  from  it.    Chowne  met  with  an  instance  in  which 
a  young  man  received  a  severe  bruise  on  the  inner  ankle.    In  two  days, 
ecchymosis  appeared  around  the  outer  ankle.     When  blood  has  once 
escaped  from  the  small  vessels,  it  will  sooner  or  later  diffuse  itself  where  it 
meets  with  the  least  resistance,  and  the  layers  of  skin  in  the  part  struck 
may  become  so  condensed  by  the  blow,  that  the  blood  is  diffused  m  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  adjoining  parts.     Syme  met  with  a  case  m 
which  a  compound  fracture  of   the  tibia  about  one-third  down,  was 
produced  by  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  passing  over  the  leg  of  a  woman. 
There  was  no  ecchymosis  around  the  seat  of  injury,  but  after  some  days, 
the  skin  of  the  knee  and  lower  part  of  the  thigh  became  discoloiired. 
('Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  Oct.  1836.)    Ecchymosis  may  sometimes 
proceed  from  causes  irrespective  of  the  direct  application  of  ^aolence  to  the 
skin.    Strong  muscular  exertions,  the  act  of  vomiting,  and  many  other 
conditions,  may  give  rise  to  a  rupture  of  the  minute  vessels,  and  to  an 
effusion  of  blood  in  parts  w^hich  have  been  stretched  or  compressed.  It 
has  been  known  to  be  produced  to  a  great  extent  around  the  knee  (without 
any  blow),  from  the  stretching  of  the  ligament  of  the  kneepan  m  a  person 
who  was  trying  to  save  himself  from  suddenly  falling  forwards  with  his 
knee  bent  under  him.     Such  cases  are  commonly  recognized  by  there 
being  no  mark  of  mechanical  injury  about  the  part:  the  skm  is  smooth  and 

"^""^Siymosis  signifies  an  effusion  or  a  pouring  out  of  blood ;  but  the 
effusion  may  be  so  deep-seated  (extravasation)  as  not  to  present  any  externa  i 
discoloration.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  term  etv^ou 
applies  to  internal  as  well  as  to  external  haemorrhage,  and  unless  this  is 
borne  in  mind  medical  testimony  may  be  wholly  misunderstood    Some  years 
ago,  on  a  trial  at  Edinburgh,  the  public  prosecutor  attempted  ^o.  prove  that 
the  person  assailed  had  been  wounded  to  the  effusion  oi  blood  which,  accord 
ing  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  an  aggravation  of  guilt  in  such  cases.  When 
the  principal  medical  witness  was  examined  as  to  the  injuries  ;jti;cted, 
was  asked  whether  any  blood  had  been  effused ;  and  he  rephed  that  a  great 
leal  must  have  been  effused.  But  he  meant  effusion  of  blood  under  the  skm 
'ttTtuting  the  contusion  or  bruise  descH^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


con 


received  the  answer  as  implying  that  there  had  been  a  considerable  loss  ot 
blood  from  a  wound  exteVnally.  The  ambiguity  was,  however,  detectea 
™  Month.  Jour.'  Nov.  1851,  p,  454)  This  shows  the  impoHan  o 
of  medical  evidence  being  given  m  language  deptnden^ 
«nmp  time  the  amount  of  personal  inpry  inflicted  is  not  at  all  aepenaei 
TtL  eTternal  eKa.ion  of\lood  The  assault  »»y  ^f^f  ^"""^ 
kind,  and  yet  no  Wood  be  effused  tlii-ougli  a  ^vound  in  tbe  sUn. 


APPEAEANCE  OF  ECCHYMOSIS. 
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Violence  iiifiicted  on  a  living  body  may  not  sliow  itself  under  the  form 
of  ecchymosis  until  after  death.    A  man  received  several  kicks  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  caused  a  rupture  of  the  bladder,  and 
death  from  peritonitis.  He  died  in  about  thirty-five  hours  ;  but  there  was  no 
ecchymosis  in  the  seat  of  the  blows,  i.e.  in  the  pubic  and  lumbar  regions, 
until  after  death.    Hinze  met  with  a  ase  of  suicidal  hanging,  in  which 
it  was  observed  that  ecchymosis  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  cord  only 
after  death.    (See  '  Hanging.')    A  medical  jurist  must  therefore  guard 
against  the  ewov  of  supposing  that  when  a  blow  has  been  inflicted  on  a 
living  person,  it  is  necessary  that  the  person  who  is  maltreated  should 
survive  for  a  long  period  in  order  that  ecchymosis  should  be  produced. 
These  facts  simply  prove  that  the  cause  producing  the  ecchymosis  may 
operate  during  life,  but  there  may  be  no  appearance  of  it  until  after  death. 
This  disposes  of  a  popular  error  that  ecchymosis  can  only  be  produced  in 
the  living  body,  as  well  as  of  the  theory  that  unless  a  person  survives  for 
some  time  after  being  subjected  to  severe  blows  no  ecchymosis  will  be 
found  on  the  body.    Among  numerous  cases  proving  that  this  statement 
is  not  in  accordance  with  facts  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  Duchess  de 
PrasUn,  Aug.  1847.    This  lady,  who  was  assassinated  by  her  husband,  was 
attacked  while  asleep  in  bed.     The  number  of  wounds  on  her  person 
(thirty)  showed  that  there  had  been  great  resistance,  but  the  struggle  from 
first  to  last  coiild  not  have  lasted  more  than  half  an  hour.    Yet,  on  in- 
spection, there  were  the  marks  of  numerous  ecchymoses,  which  had  resulted 
from  the  violent  use  of  a  bruising  instrument.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1847,  t.  2, 
p.  377.)    Casper  considered  that  ecchymosis  required  a  certain  time  for  its 
production,  and  that  if  a  person  died  speedily  from  the  effects  of  violence, 
no  ecchymosis  would  be  found  on  the  body,  although  the  ^-iolence  might 
have  been  of  a  bruising  nature.    ('Handb.  der  Grerichtl.  Med.'  vol.  1, 
p.  121.)   The  case  of  the  Duchess  de  Praslin  shows  that  this  is  not  correct, 
and  Casper  himself  has  admitted  that  ecchymosis  may  be  produced  as  the 
result  of  violence  applied  to  a  recently  dead  body  (see  '  Strangulation  '), 
a  result  which  is  in  accordance  with  other  facts  mentioned  above.  If 
ecchymosis  can  be  produced  by  violence  to  the  recently  dead  body,  it  is  clear 
that  a  continuance  of  life  is  not  necessary  for  its  production.    The  follow- 
ing case  shows  how  these  facts  may  be  misapplied.    A  man  was  seen  to 
strike  one  of  his  companions.    The  person  struck  died  suddenly.    On  a 
post-mortem  examination  the  mark  of  a  bruise  was  seen  over  the  sixth  and 
seventh  ribs  on  the  right  side.  About  a  fortnight  before  this  blow  was  struck, 
the  deceased  had  met  with  an  accident :  a  hea^y  box  fell  on  his  right  side, 
knocked  him  senseless,  and  nearly  killed  him.    The  question  at  issue  was, 
Avhether  the  ecchymosed  mark  on  the  side  was  owing  to  the  blow  struck 
shortly  before  the  man  died,  or  to  the  fall  of  the  box  upon  his  body  a 
fortnight  previously.    It  was  suggested,^on  the  authority  of  Casper,  that  as 
the  man  died  soon  after  the  blow  was  struck,  the  ecchymosis  could  not 
have  arisen  from  the  blow,  but  that  it  was  most  probably  due  to  the  fall  of 
the  box  a  fortnight  before.   ('  Lancet,'  1870,  IL  35.)    Such  a  case  does  not 
present  much  difficulty.     If  the  ecchymosed  mark  is  blue  or  livid,  and 
without  any  marginal  colours,  it  was  probably  the  result  of  the  blow  struck 
]ust  before  death.   If  the  blood  is  fluid  at  the  time  of  the  violence,  and  the 
small  capillary  vessels  are  torn  through,  a  blow  may  cause  effusion  and  the 
procluction  ot  an  ecchymosis  on  the  skin.    The  warm  liquid  blood  thus 
f^fT  '        3''*°        cellular  tissue,  and  produce  the  usual 

^fln  o  f^r^??l'-.  ^'^^^  q^o*^ed,  the  ecchymosis  had  been  pro- 

ftrl..      '^i^'^u'l'-'*^  ^^^'^  some  changes  of  colour  at 

the  margm,  as  described  m  the  next  paragraph. 

Changes  of  colour  m  ccchymosis.-l^h^  changes  which  take  place  in 
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the  colour  of  an  ecchynioscd  spot  will  seiwe  to  aid  the  witness  in  giving 
an  opinion  on  the  probable  time  at  which  a  contusion  has  been  inflicted. 
After  a  certain  period,  commonly  in  eighteen  or  twenty-four  hours,  the 
blue  or  livid  margin  of  the  spot  is  observed  to  become  lighter;  it 
acquires  a  violet  tint,  and  before  its  final  disappearance  it  passes  succes- 
sively through  shades  of  a  green,  yellow,  and  lemon  colour.  During  this 
time  the  spot  is  much  increased  in  extent,  but  the  central  portion  of 
the  ecchymosis  which  received  the  violence,  is  always  darker  than  the 
circumference.  These  changes  are  due  to  changes  in  and  absorption 
of  the  blood  pigment.  The  colour  is  finally  entirely  removed  by  the 
absorption  of  the  blood.  The  extent  and  situation  of  the  ecchymosis,  the 
degree  of  violence  by  which  it  has  been  produced,  as  well  as  the  age  and 
state  of  health  of  the  person,  are  so  many  circumstances  which  may  in- 
fluence the  progress  of  these  changes.  Thus  an  ecchymosis  is  longer  in 
■disappearing  in  the  old  than  in  the  young.  Watson  found  effused 
blood  in  an  ecchymosis  in  an  old  person,  five  weeks  after  the  infliction 
of  the  injury.  Where  the  cellular  membrane  is  dense,  the  ecchymosis, 
cceteris  ■paribus,  is  not  so  rapidly  formed;  nor,  when  formed,  do  the 
above  changes  take  place  in  it  so  speedily  as  when  the  blood  is  effused 
into  a  loose  portion  of  membrane  like  that  surrounding  the  eye  or  existing 
in  the  scrotum.  In  some  instances  an  ecchymosis  has  been  observed 
to  disappear  without  undergoing  changes  of  colour  at  its  margin.  On 
examining  an  ecchymosed  portion  of  skin  which  has  suffered  from  a  severe 
•contusion,  we  find  that  the  discoloration  affects  more  or  less  the  Avhole 
.substance  of  the  true  skin,  as  well  as  the  cellular  membrane  beneath  it. 

Evidence  f  rom  the  form  of  an  ecchymosis. — It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  the  ecchymosis  produced  by  a  contusion  ^vill  assume  a  form  indicative 
of  the  means  by  which  the  violence  was  offered.  In  hanging,  the  impres- 
sion caused  by  the  cord  on  the  neck  is  sometimes  ecchymosed,  and  indicates 
its  course  Avith  precision  ;  so  also  in  strangulation,  when  the  fingers  have 
been  violently  applied  to  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  the  indentations  pro- 
duced may  serve  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  life  was  destroyed.  A 
case  is  mentioned  by  Starkie,  which^shows  that  the  form  of  an  ecchymosis 
may  occasionally  furnish  presumptive  evidence  against  an  accused  party. 
In  an  attempt  at  murder,  the  prosecutor,  in  his  own  defence,  struck  the 
assailant  violently  in  the  face  with  the  key  of  the  house-door,  this  bemg 
the  only  weapon  he  had  near  at  hand.  The  ecchymosis  which  followed 
this  contusion  corresponded  in  the  impression  produced  on  the  face  to  the 
wards  of  the  key;  and  it  was  chiefly  through  this  very  singular  and  un- 
expected source  of  evidence  that  the  assailant  was  afterwards  identified 
and  brought  to  trial.    ('  Law  of  Evidence,  vol.  1,  art.  Cir.  Ev.) 

Contusio7is  on  the  dead.— Yor  our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  conticsions 
on  the  recently  dead  body,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Christison.  He 
found  that  blows  inflicted  on  a  dead  body  not  more  than  two  hours  after 
death,  gave  rise  to  appearances  on  the  skin  similar  to  those  whicli  resulted 
from  blows  inflicted  on  a  person  recently  before  death.  The  livid  discolora- 
tion thus  produced  generally  arose  from  an  effusion  of  the  thinnest  possible 
layer  of  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  true  skin 
but  sometimes  also  from  an  effusion  of  blood  into  a  perceptible  stratum  ot 
the  true  skin  itself.  He  likewise  found  that  dark  fluid  blood  might  even 
be  effused  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  in  the  seat  of  the  discolora- 
tions  so  as  to  blacken  or  redden  the  membranous  partitions  of  the  cells 
containing  the  fat ;  but  this  last  effusion  was  never  extensive  i  rom  this, 
then,  it  follows,  that  by  trusting  to  external  P^^^'^^^J^^,  "^^-"^''Ji^/^J^^ 
made  soon  after  death  may  be  easily  confounded  with  those  which  have 
been  produced  by  violence  shortly  before  death. 
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If  a  contusion  has  been  caused  some  hours  before  death,  there  will  be 
swelling  of  the  part,  and  probably  also  certain  changes  of  colour  in  tho 
ecchymosed  patch,  in  either  of  which  cases  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
forming  an  opinion.  Although  ecchymosis,  or  an  appearance  analogous- 
to  it,  may  be  produced  on  a  body  after  death,  the  changes  in  colour  are 
then  met  with  only  under  peculiar  circumstances,  to  be  presently  mentioned.. 
If  the  blood  found  beneath  an  ecchymosed  spot  is  clotted,  this  will  afford  a 
presumption  of  its  having  been  effused  during  life,  although,  strictly  speak- 
ing, it  only  proves  that  the  effusion  must  have  taken  place  either  before 
death,  or  very  soon  after  it.  The  experiments  related,  in  speaking  of  incised 
wounds,  show  that  blood  effused  from  a  wound  ten  minutes  after  death, 
may  be  found  in  a  coagulated  state.  Again,  the  circumstance  of  the  blood 
effused  under  a  contused  wound  being  liquid,  is  not  a  proof  that  the  effusion 
took  place  after  death ;  for  sometimes,  as  in  death  from  a  sudden  and 
violent  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  or  in  cases  of  rupture  of  the  heart,- 
the  effused  blood  does  not  coagulate.  Blood  effused  into  the  spinal  canal 
during  life  is  often  fluid,  and  it  is  well  known  that  blood  may  be  found 
coagulated  in  some  parts  of  the  body,  while  it  remains  fluid  in  others. 
Blood  coagulates  more  slowly  in  the  dead  body  than  in  a  vessel  into  which, 
it  has  been  drawn  during  life  or  after  death.  The  blood  may  remain  fluid 
in  a  dead  body  from  four  to  eight,  and,  according  to  Donne,  as  long  as 
twelve  hours  after  death.  ('  Oours  de  Microscopie,'  62.)  It  rarely  begins 
to  coagulate  until  after  the  lapse  of  four  hours ;  but  if  drawn  from  a  blood- 
vessel and  exposed  to  air,  it  wou.ld  coagulate  in  a  few'  minutes  after  its- 
removal.    (See  pp.  62,  63.) 

In  general,  contusions  which  have  been  produced  during  life,  and  in 
which  the  effused  blood  remains  liquid,  may  be  recognized  by  the  extent  of 
the  effusion.  If,  under  the  ecchymosed  parts,  we  find  a  large  quantity  of 
Lquid  blood,  and  the  seat  of  injury  is  so  situated  that  the  blood  could  not 
have  become  infiltrated  into  it,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  ruptured 
vein  from  which  it  might  have  flowed,  we  may  confidently  pronounce  that 
the  effusion  must  have  preceded  death.  In  a  dead  body,  a  contusion  would 
cause  but  little  extravasation,  unless  a  vein  of  large  size  had  been  torn 
*™^!''  .  The  sign  which  is  most  satisfactory  as  a  criterion,  in  the  opinion 
of  Ohristison,  is,  however,  the  following  :_In  a  contusion  inflicted  during 
life,  the  ecchymosed  portion  of  cutis  (true  skin)  is  generally  dark  and 
much  discoloured  by  the  infiltration  of  blood  throughout  its  whole  thick- 
nessthe  skm  at  the  same  time  is  increased  in  firmness  and  tenacity, 
ihis  IS  not,  however,  a  uniform  consequence  of  a  contusion  during  life  :  for 
a  blow  may  cause  effusion  of  blood  beneath  the  skin  without  aff?ctino-  th© 
h^lZ^  ^^".^r^^^^  ^^f^'^-  The  state  of  the  skin  here  described,  cannot 
qLSn  wt?^  ^ ^^«^"°<^l7 ;  although  it  is  still  an  open 
Tfew  minutt  ''^a       P^'^^^^  contusion  were  inflicted 

ci«rib  d  1  ''^^^^  ^^g^  i«  somewhat 

r^n^c  S        r     ?  produced  on  the  livino,— it  mio-ht  be 

?ve  mKktr?th*'^  recently  dead ;  so  that  when  it'doet  not' ^tist 
ought  to   atffou^i^tlTes  t^^^^^^^  ^' 

after  death.         °^^selves  that  the  contusion  was  not  inflicted  recently 

been 'fi'xTwH^ «        i-i-ies  cease  to  resemble  each  other  has  not 

wounds,  it  would  sLmThatth  ^'''^'r?J  ''''  ^"^''^ 

when  a  contusion  has  not  be- fl'  ^'"^f'       confounding  them,, 

disappearance  of  animal  hea^  an rlTh  ^  '^'^^  '^^''^ 

Christison  found  thaTsomtfL    I?''  commencement  of  cadaveric  rigidity. 

be  produced  on  a  deal  b^y^  t^  Ws^TXr '  ^^^^n^ ''^^  ^^^''^  ^^^^'^^ 

J  Kwu  nouis  atter  death;  on  other  occasions  such 
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an  appearance  might  be  slightly  caused  at'tei*  three  hours  and  a  quarter,  but 
this  period  was  near  the  extreme  limit.  Whenever  the  warmth  of  the  body 
and  the  laxity  of  the  muscles  are  not  considerable  at  the  time  the  blow- 
is  inflicted,  the  appearance  of  contusions  during  life  cannot  be  distinctly 
produced.  It  is,  therefore,  only  on  the  trunk  that,  even  in  the  most 
favourable  state  of  the  body — namely,  when  warmth  is  retained  and  the 
blood  remains  altogether  liquid — a  mark  resembling  a  contusion  on  the 
living  body  can  be  produced  so  late  as  tioo  liours  after  death.  ('Ed. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  No.  99,  p.  247  et  seq.)  Notwithstanding  these  satis- 
factory results,  it  will  be  seen  that,  from  the  moment  of  death  until  after 
a  lapse  of  two  hours,  contusions  may  be  followed  by  appearances  on  the 
dead  almost  identical  with  those  observed  on  the  living.  The  earliest 
'period  after  death  in  which  an  experiment  was  tried-  on  the  human  body 
was  one  Jiour  and  three  quarters :  in  this  case  the  similarity  was  so  strong 
that  we  may  infer,  if  the  experiments  had  been  performed  within  half  an 
hour,  or  even  an  hour  after  death,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say 
whethei  the  blow  producing  the  discoloration  had  been  inflicted  on  a  living 
or  dead  body,  Christison's  experiments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  severe 
blows  inflicted  on  a  recently  dead  body  produce  no  greater  degree  of 
ecchymosis,  or  cutaneous  discoloration,  than  slight  blows  inflicted  on  the 
living.  Assuming  that  the  great  extent  of  an  ecchymosis  would  in  all 
cases  serve  to  show  that  the  violence  which  produced  it  had  been  inflicted 
during  life,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  importance  of  these  facts  in 
relation  to  medical  evidence,  is  not  affected  by  the  extent  of  the  discolora- 
tion. It  may  be  just  as  necessary  to  have  a  positive  opinion  on  the  origin 
of  a  slight,  as  on  the  origin  of  an  extensive  bruise.  Slight  ecchymoses,  as 
in  cases  of  strangulation  or  suffocation,  if  they  can  be  certainly  pronounced 
vital,  may  make  all  the  difference  between  the  acquittal  and  conviction  of 
a  person  charged  with  murder.  Again,  slight  ecchymosis  on  the  bodies  of 
the  drowned  may  excite  a  suspicion  of  strangulation  and  subsequent  im- 
mersion of  the  body  in  water.  So  in  reference  to  child-murder.  An  infant 
may  be  destroyed  by  violence,  and  only  a  few  slight  marks  of  ecchymosis  be 
found  upon  its  body.  Irrespective  of  the  extent  of  an  ecchymosis,  the  great 
point  for  a  medical  Avitness  to  consider  is,  whether  it  occurred  during  life 
or  after  death.  Cases  in  which  a  mistake  might  easily  have  arisen  will  be 
related  in  speaking  of  marks  of  violence  on  the  drowned. 

The  practical  inference  is,  that  these  discolorations  of  the  skid  caused 
after  death,  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  marks  of  violence  on  the 
living-  body.  An  instance  occurred  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  experiment, 
blows  with  a  stick  were  inflicted  on  the  recently  dead  body  of  a  woman 
Avhile  still  warm.  The  body  was  afterwards  accidentally  seen  by  non- 
professional persons,  who  were  not  aware  of  the  performance  of  these 
experiments;  and  so  strong  was  the  impression  from  the  appearances,  that 
the  deceased  had  been  maltreated  during  life,  that  a  3 ndicial  inquiry  was 
instituted,  when  the  circumstances  were  satisfactorily  explained.  _ 

Ecchymosis  from  natural  causes  in  the  living  .-There  are  certam  con- 
ditions of  the  living  body  in  which  ecchymosed  marks  are  found  on  the 
skin  A  medical  witness  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  these  marks 
lith  ecchymosis  arising  from  violence.  First  with  regard  to  the  living 
body-in  aged  persons,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  legs  and  eet  covered 
with  liv^d  patches,  sometimes  of  considerable  umformity  of  colour,  and  at 
Tther  rm^ch  motUed.  These  discolorations,  which,  after  death,  might  be 
mistlken  for  ecchymosis  from  violence,  arise  from  the  languor  of  the 
Tanillarv  c  ixulation  in  such  persons  :  the  blood  finds  its  way  with  diffi^ 
cultv  throuX  he  venous  capillaries,  and  the  marks  are  commonly  observed 
of tbflower  parts  of  the  body,  because  they  are  far  removed  from  the 
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centre  of  circulation,  and  the  blood  has  to  rise  in  opposition  to  gravitation. 
This  is  the  condition  which  "has  been  denominated  by  Andral,  asthenic 
hypersemia.    (Andi^al,  '  Anat.  Pathol.'  t.  1,  p.  40.)    Similar  discolorations 
are  sometimes  met  with  on  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  from  scurvy, 
typhus,  and  other  adynamic  diseases.    In  persons  severely  affected  with 
scurvy,  it  is  well  known  that  the  slightest  pressure  on  any  part  of  the  skin 
will  suffice  to  produce  a  spot  resembling  the  ecchymosis  of  violence,  and 
arising  like  it  from  a  rupture  of  minute  cutaneous  vessels  ;  but  the  effusion 
of  blood,  which  causes  the  discoloration,  is  commonly  confined  to  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  true  skin.    These  patches,  under  certain  states  of 
the  system,  occur  spontaneously,  and  often  cover  the  body  to  a  great 
extent :  when  small,  they  take  the  name  of  petecJiice,  but  when  extensive, 
in  which  case  they  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  ecchymosis  of  violence, 
they  constitute  the  pathognomonic  character  of  the  disease  termed  'purpura. 
To  all  these  effusions  of  blood  in  the  living  body,  the  term  Sugillation 
(sugillatio,  a  black  mark)  has  been  applied.    Some  medical  jurists  have 
attempted  to  draw  a  distinction  between  ecchymosis  and  sugillation  :  thus 
it  is  said,  ecchymosis  proceeds  from  external,  sugillation  from  internal, 
causes ;  ecchymosis  is  confined  to  the  marks  which  occur  in  the  living 
body,  sugillation  to  those  which  occur  in  the  dead  : — in  ecchymosis  the 
vessels  are  ruptured,  in  sugillation  there  is  mere  congestion  ;  again,  some 
have  considered  that  ecchymosis  and  sugillation  might  take  place  both  in 
the  living  and  the  dead.     (Henke,  '  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  voll,  p.  199, 
and  '  Ann.  d'BEyg.'  1838,  2,  383.)    Prom  this  statement,  it  appears  im- 
possible to  give  a  consistent  definition  of  the  meaning  of  either  of  these 
terms :  but  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  make  the  attempt,  for  the  error, 
after  all,  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a  superfluity  of  words  to  express  a 
simple  condition  of  the  body,  depending  on  different  causes.  Why,  according 
to  the  view  taken  by  Chaussier,  an  ecchymosis  should  not  also  be  called 
a  sugillation,  it  is  difficult  to  say :  for  the  definitions  above  given  create 
no  real  distinction.    A  medical  jurist  should  avoid  the  use  of  the  term 
sugillation,  if  by  employing  it  he  considers  that  he  is  speakino-  of  a 
condition  essentially  different  from  ecchymosis.    It  may  be  occasionally 
necessary  to  distinguish  ecchymoses  in  the  living  body  arising  from  infirmity 
or  disease,  fi-om  those  which  have  their  origin  in  violence.    In  reo-ard  to 
the  spots  or  patches  on  the  legs  of  old  persons,  their  great  extent,  envelop- 

"""fi?;'-  X*  ^^1°  "^^^^^  circumference  of  a  leg,  is  sufficient  to 

establish  a  clear  distinction.  In  distinguishing  the  patches  of  purpttra, 
a  difficulty  may  sometimes  exist,  but  here  also  the  appearance  of"  the 
subject,  the  general  diffusion  of  them  over  the  whole  of  the  body,  and 
their  simultaneous  existence  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and 
ca^e  thl'^'^^'  ''^''''1  ^^^^  ^^^y  originate  in  some  other 

^nteo  tL^.'  ^'T^'  b^^^  °^«e^^^ed  to 

It  has\een  nl       1     ""T'  the  true  ecchymosis  of  violence, 

on  medfcTl  S  "^  authority  of  Zacchias,  one  of  the  early  writers 
afte^^deaTh  IITP  T'  ^^..^  distinction  is  obtained  in  these  cases 
what     te^^^^^  Pf*-    According  to  this  authority,  in 

while  L  thTe,-r  !^  ^^^^y^osis  of  disease,  the  blood  is  fluid, 

concrete    Ll'lrtre'rela'kfr  '\  "  ^^-"^^^^^      ^  ^^^^^ 

have  been  mentione d  wMrshow  Tf^  ""f '  i-espectmg  contusions,  facts 
neither  the  state  of  tLli  i  •  ^^^^  ^''''^  ^  distinction  is  inadmissible  ; 
the  question  Althou^Mt  h^  situation  will  alone  suffice  to  determine 
disease  as  beingTe  tf  a  ,it^^^^^^^^  *°  ^^^^^^^^^        ecchymosis  of 

in  purpura  and^curvy  the  Xl3  ^^'^^  ^^in,  yet 

the  whole  substance  oi^l  ^^tTl^^::^-'-''  ''''^'''^ 
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Ucchymosis  in  the  dead  body.  Lividity. — Ecchymosis  may  present  itself 
in  various  forms  on  the  skin  of  a  dead  body.  The  first  form  when  it 
occurs,  is  almost  an  immediate  consequence  of  death,  but  it  is  not  fully 
developed  until  the  body  has  cooled.  It  is  commonly  called  cadaveric 
lividity.  It  presents  itself  in  diffused  patches  of  great  extent,  sometimes 
covering  the  whole  of  the  fore  part  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  at  other 
times  the  lateral  regions  of  the  back.  The  upper  or  lower  limbs,  either  on 
their  internal  or  external  surfaces,  or  on  their  whole  circumference,  are 
often  thus  completely  ecchymosed.  The  appearance  is  wholly  unlike  the 
effects  of  external  violence.  Ecchymosis  may  be  a  result  of  putrefaction 
from  the  fluid  blood  escaping  from  a  vessel.  Effusions  of  blood  beneath 
the  skin  from  causes  operating  after  death  may  produce  appearances  like 
those  caused  by  violence,  and  in  certain  exceptional  cases  zones  of  colour 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  disappearing  ecchymosis  maybe  produced. 
(See  p.  88,  et  seq.) 

Is  Ecchymosis  a  necessary  res^ilt  of- violence  ? — This  medico-legal  question 
has  often  created  great  difficulty  to  medical  witnesses.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly asserted  in  courts  of  law,  that  no  severe  blow  could  have  been 
inflicted  on  the  body  of  a  person  found  dead,  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  ecchymosis  or  other  indication  of  \dolence  from  the  part  struck ;  but 
this  assertion  is  opposed  to  well-ascertained  facts.  However  true  the  state- 
ment may  be  that  severe  contusions  are  commonly  followed  by  ecchymosis, 
it  is  open  to  numerous  exceptions ;  and  unless  these  are  known  to  a  practi- 
tioner, his  evidence  may  mislead  the  Court.  The  presence  of  ecchymosis 
is  commonly  presumptive  evidence  of  the  infliction  of  violence,  but  its 
absence  does  not  negative  this  presumption. 

It  was  remarked  by  Portal,  that  the  spleen  had  been  found  ruptured 
from  blows  or  falls,  without  any  ecchymosis  or  abrasion  of  the  skin 
appearing  in  the  region  struck.    This  has  been  also  observed  in  respect 
to   ruptures   of   the   stomach,  intestines,    and   urinary   bladder,  from 
violence  directly  applied  to  the  abdomen.     Portal  supposed  that  the 
mechanical  impulse  was  simply  transferred  through  the  supple  parietes 
of  the  abdomen  to  the  viscera  behind,  as  in  the  striking  of  a  bladder 
filled  with  water.    Whether  this  be  the  true  explanation  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  the  small  vessels  of  the  skin  often  escape  rupture  from  a  sudden 
blow,  so  that  their  contents  are  not  effused.    Casper  thought  that  under 
these  severe  injuries  the  non-production  of  ecchymosis  m  the  skm  was  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  loss  of  blood  from  the  ruptured  liver  or  other  organ 
('Hand,  der  Gerichtl.  Med.'  1,  121),  but  this  explanation  will  not  ac- 
count for  the  facts.  In  some  of  the  cases  the  part  ruptured  has  been  the  intes- 
tines or  the  urinary  bladder,  from  which  a  large  quantity  of  blood  would 
not  flow.    A  case  is  reported  by  Henke,  in  which  a  labouring  man  died 
some  hours  after  fighting  with  another,  and  on  an  inspection  of  the  body 
the  peritoneum  was  found  extensively  inflamed,  owing  to  an  escape  ot  the 
contents  of  the  small  intestines,  which  had  been  ruptured  to  a  considerable 
extent.  There  was,  however,  no  ecchymosis  or  mark  on  the  skm  exteraally, 
and  the  medical  inspectors  were  inclined  to  affirm,  contrary  to  direct 
evidence,  that  no  blow  could  have  been  struck ;  but  others  of  greater 
erperience  were  appealed  to,  who  at  once  admitted  that  the  laceration  of 
?he  intestines  might  have  been  caused  by  a  blow,  even  although  there  wa^s 
no  appearan^^  of  a  bruise  externally.    Watson  states  that  a  girl,  aged 
n?ne  received  a  smart  blow  upon  the  abdomen  from  a  s  one.     She  imme- 
rt"mplained  of  great  pL,  collapse  ensued,,  and  she  die^^^^^^  » 
one  hours     On  inspection  there  was  no  mark  of  an3ury  externally ,  but  the 
il^^m  (one  of  the  sLll  intestines)  was  found  -P^^--  .  i^  conte^ts^ 
vasated,  and  the  peritoneum  extensively  inflamed.     (  On  Homicide, 
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187.)  A  man  received  a  kick  on  the  abdomen  from  a  horse  :  he  died  in 
tbirtj  hours  from  peritonitis.  The  ileum  was  found  to  have  been  torn 
completely  across  in  its  lower  third.  There  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
ecchjmosis  externally,  a  fact  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  the  blow 
was  hero  struck  by  a  somewhat  angular  or  pointed  body — the  hoof  of  a 
horse.  ('Med,  G-az.'  May,  1840.)  In  a  fatal  railway  accident  which 
occurred  at  Leicester  in  1854,  there  were  no  marks  of  external  violence  on 
the  head,  but  Macaulay  found  a  laceration  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the 
brain,  with  effusion  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  which  had  coagulated. 

Many  cases  might  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  statement  that  ecchy- 
mosis  is  not  a  necessary  or  constant  result  of  a  severe  blow  or  mechanical 
violence ;  but  those  above  related  sufficiently  establish  the  fact.  (See 
'  Kuptures  of  the  Heart,  Liver,  Spleen,  and  Kidneys,'  post.)    This  medico- 
legal question  frequently  arises  in  cases  in  which  the  bladder  or  liver  is 
ruptured,  as,  owing  to  the  general  absence  of  marks  of  violence,  it  is  often 
alleged  in  defence  that  no  blow  or  kick  could  have  been  inflicted  on  this 
part  of  the  abdomen.    The  incorrectness  of  this  view  will  be  apparent  by  a 
reference  to  cases  of  ruptured  bladder  related  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
Easton  observed  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  liver,  under  circumstances  in  which 
ecchymosis  would  have  been  generally  expected  to  take  place  as  a  result  of 
violence.  In  1852,  a  woman,  aged  75,  was  run  down  by  a  cab  in  the  streets  of 
(xlasgow,  and  died  m  less  than  half  an  hour.  No  ecchymosis  existed,  although 
four  ribs  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest  at  the  lower  part  were  broken  and 
the  liver  was  ruptured  longitudinally  in  two  places,  and  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  its  anterior  and  convex  surface.    The  laceration  of  this  oro-an  had 
not  been  caused  by  the  fractured  ends  of  the  ribs  penetrating  downwards  for 
ot  these  there  was  no  displacement,  but  the  organ  seemed  to  have  burst  in 
consequence  of  the  heavy  compression  to  which  it  had  been  subiected,  which 
hadnot  however  been  sufficient  to  occasion  any  discoloration  of  the  skin 
externally     The  following  case  was  tried  in  Glasgow,  in  1837.    A  woman 
was  found  dead  m  her  house,  and  her  husband  was  accused  of  having 
tnurdered  her.    There  was  no  mark  of  violence  externally;  but  on  open- 

no^dm?bffW  '  ^'T  ""^^  extensively  lacerated,  and  there  was 

no  doubt  that  this  was  the  cause  of  death.  A  medical  witness  asserted 
tbat  as  there  was  no  appearance  of  injury  externally,  the  rupture  could  not 
have  been  caused  by  a  fall  or  a  blow.'  He  attributed  the  absence  of  ma^^^^^ 
of  ecchymosis  to  the  rupture  having  been  occasioned  by  the  foTcMe 
pressure  of  some  heavy  rounded  smooth  body  on  the  abdomen  The 
prisoner  was  acquitted  on  a  verdict  of  not  proven.  The  liver  is 'seldom 
u£;:fisT^^^^^^  ^^f -PP^-d!  and  it  is  observed  t" 
&nce  It bya  ..^de,.  than  by  a  slow  application 
fall    thp  ni.  I  ^^T^  ^^^"^  ruptured  m  this  case  either  by  a  blow  or  a 

tItWtw'vlw  °^Th:'"7-,-  ^kin  of  the  abdomen^is  conlLnt 
account  foi  the  runture  .o^r'^^^^  the  witness  would  neither 

ditions  are  more  comZ^^  absence  of  ecchymosis;  for  these  con- 

At  the  sametime  °™ses  w^f  7^^^^^  directly  opposite  circumstances, 
must  not  be  torread'   '  '       imperfectly  known,  a  surgeon 

the  skin,  that  violence  L  17%'''  ""^TT  ^'^^J^osis  or  iniury  to 
of  an  iniernal  orcian  Th^  ^/ec^^PPlied  and  has  caused  the  rupture 
on  a  body  withoSt  leavi^ff^rj"!  f  °''V'°^?'^.'°^^  produced  by  blows 
tried  in  Scotland  (Sa  ?i  ''^^  "^^""^h P^°^^d  V  a  case 
The  woman  died  fror Tt^^'^        ^^"^^^  ^i^^'  r)ec.  19th,  1853). 

plained  of  great  pain  in  one  n7  ^''^"^  *°  ^'^^  she  chiefly  com- 

From  her  statement  it  appeared  tW  /vf^'*'^  "^^"^^  «ide. 

to  this  part  of  her  body    vet  n!.  ^*  the  prisoner  had  used  great  violence 
VOL.  I.  ^'        0^  ^  careful  examination,  during  life  and 
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after  death,  there  were  no  marlcs  of  ecchymosis  or  contusion.  The  case  of 
Slater  and  Vivian  (C.  C.  C.  Sept.  1860),  charged  with  the  manslaughtei- 
of  a  lunatic  at  Colney  Hatch  Asylum,  presents  many  points  of  importance 
in  reference  to  this  medico-legal  question.  (Winslow's  'Med.  Critic,  and 
Psych.  Jour.'  1861,  p.  91.) 


CHAPTER  36. 

EVIDENCE  OF  THE  USE  OV  A  WEAPON — CHARACTEES  OP  WOUNDS  CAUSED  13V 
WEAPONS — INCISED,  PUNCTURED,  LACERATED,  AND  CONTUSED  WOUNDS— STABS 
AND  COTS — WHAT  ARB  WEAPONS  ? — EXAMINATION  OF  THE  DRESS — WOUND 
PRODUCED  THROUGH  THE  DRESS. 

Evidence  of  the  use  of  a  loeapon.—li  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  a 
weapon  has  been  used  for  the  production  of  a  wound,  for  the  words  of  the 
statute  are : — '  Whosoever  shall,  hy  any  means  whatsoever,  Avound  or  cause 
any  grievous  bodily  harm  to  a  person,'  &c. ;  yet  evidence  of  the  use  of  a 
weapon  in  case  of  assault  may  materially  alfect  the  amount  of  punishmeait 
awarded  on  conviction.    When,  upon  the  clearest  evidence,  it  is  certain 
that  a  weapon  has  been  used,  it  is  not  unusual  for  prisoners  to  declare  that 
no  weapon  was  employed  by  them,  but  that  the  wound  had  been  occasioned 
by  accidental  circumstances.  A  witness  should  remember  that  he  is  seldom 
in  a  position  to  swear  that  a  particular  weapon  produced  at  a  trial  must 
have  been  used  by  the  prisoner :— he  is  only  justified  in  saying,  that  the 
wound  was  caused  either  by  it  or  by  one  similar  to  it.    Schworer  relates 
the  following  case.  A  man  was  stabbed  by  another  in  the  face,  and  a  knife 
with  the  blade  entire  was  brought  forward  as  circumstantial  evidence 
against  him,  the  surgeon  having  stated  that  the  wound  had  been  caused  by 
this  knife.    The  wounded  person  recovered;  but  a  year  afterwards  an 
abscess  formed  in  his  face,  and  the  broken  point  of  the  real  weapon  was 
discharged  from  it.  The  wound  could  not  therefore  have  been  produced  by 
the  knife  which  was  brought  forward  as  evidence  against  the  prisoner  at 
the  trial.    ('  Lehre  von  dem  Kindermorde.')    Although  the  cnmmality  of 
an  act  is  not  lessened  or  impugned  by  an  occurrence  of  this  kind,  it  is 
advisable  that  such  mistakes  should  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  proper  caution 
on  the  part  of  a  witness.    On  this  question,  see  the  case  of  Benaud,  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1839,  2,  170.    As  to  wbat  is  a  weapon,  see  Henke,  Zeitschritt  der 

S.  A.'  1844,  1,  67.  ^  ^  , 

Characters  of  loounds  produced  hy  tveapons.—het  ns  now  suppose  that 
no  weapon  is  discovered,  and  that  the  opinion  of  a  witness  is  to  be  founded 
only  on  an  examination  of  the  wound.  It  is  right  for  him  to  know  that 
on  all  criminal  trials  considerable  importance  is  attached  by  the  law  to  the 
fact  of  a  wound  having  been  caused  by  the  use  of  a  weapon ;  since  tins 
generally  implies  malice,  and  in  most  cases  a  greater  desire  to  injure  the 
/  party  assailed  than  the  mere  employment  of  manual  force.  Some  wounds 
'  such  as  cuts  and  stabs,  at  once  indicate  that  they  must  have  been  produced 

by  ^^eapons.^^  ^ounds.-ln  incised  wounds,  the  sharpness  of  the  instrument 
mav  be  inferred  from  the  cleanness  and  regularity  with  which  the  edges 
Tre^cut  •  in  stabs,  also,  the  form  and  depth  of  a  wound  will  often,  bu  not 
necessaHlv  indickte  the  kind  of  weapon  employed.  Stabs  sometimes  liave 
The  charaSers  of  incised  punctures,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  such  ^ne  or 
both  eXmities  of  the  w^und  being  cleanly  cut,  according  to  whether  the 
leapoxfwTs   ingle  or  double-edged.    Dupuytren  has  remarked  that  such 
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stabs,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  skin,  are  apparently  smaller  than  the 
weapon — a  point  to  be  remembered  in  instituting  a  comparison  between 
the  size  of  a  wound  and  the  instrument.    A  lateral  motion  of  the  weapon 
may,  however,  cause  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  wound.    (See  case 
'Ann.  d'Hyg.' 1847,  1,  400.) 

2.  Punctured  wounds. — It  is  necessary  to  notice  whether  the  edges  of  a  \ 
punctured  wound  are  lacerated  and  irregular,  or  incised ;  because  it  may  .• 
be  alleged  in  defence,  that  the  wound  was  produced  by  a  fall  on  some: 
substance  capable  of  causing  an  injury  somewhat  resembling  it.    A  case 
occurred  in  which  a  deeply  penetrating  wound  on  the  genital  organs  of  a 
woman,  which  had  evidently  caused  her  death,  was  ascribed  by  the 
prisoners  charged  with  the  murder  to  her  having  fallen  on  some  broken 
glass  ;  but  it  was  proved  that  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  bounded  every- 
where by  clean  incisions,  which  rendered  this  defence  inconsistent  if  not 
impossible.  A  similar  defence  was  made  on  two  other  occasions,  where  the 
cases  came  to  trial.  In  one,  a  man  struck  the  prosecutor,  and  knocked  him 
against  a  window.   On  examination,  there  were  three  deep  cuts  on  the  face 
of  the  prosecutor,  but  no  weapon  had  been  seen  in  the  hands  of  the 
prisoner.    He  was  charged  with  cutting  and  stabbing.     The  surgeon 
deposed  that  the  wounds  appeared  to  have  been  inflicted  with  a  knife  or 
razor-blade,  and  not  with  broken  glass.    If  the  wounds  had  been  made 
with  glass,  particles  of  that  substance  would  probably  have  been  found  in 
them,  but  there  were  none.    The  prisoner  was  acquitted,  the  infliction  of 
the  wounds  by  a  weapon  not  being  considered  to  have  been  sufficiently 
made  out.    In  another  case  that  occurred  in  1841,  the  prosecutor  was 
knocked  down,  and  his  throat  was  found  severely  cut,  but  there  was  no 
direct  proof  that  a  weapon  had  been  used.    In  the  defence  it  was  urged 
that  the  wound  had  been  produced  by  a  broken  pane  of  glass,  but  the 
surgeon  described  it  as  a  clean  cut,  five  inches  in  length  and  one  inch  in 
depth,  laying  bare  the  carotid  artery.    He  considered  that  it  must  have 
been  inflicted  by  a  razor  or  knife,  and  that  it  was  a  cut  made  by  one  stroke 
ot  the  instrument.     In  Reg.  v.  Anhers  (Warwick  Lent  Ass.  1845)  a 
clean  cut  as  from  a  penknife,  about  two  inches  long  and  one  deep  was 
proved  to  have  existed  on  the  person  of  the  prosecutor,  who  had  fallen 
during  a  quarrel  with  the  prisoner.    Some  broken  crockery  was  lying  near 
the  spot,  and  it  was  a  leged  m  the  defence  that  a  fall  upon  this  had  Caused 
tne  wound.    Ihis  allegation  was  inconsistent  with  the  clean  and  even 
appearance  of  the  edges  of  the  wound.    The  prisoner,  in  whose  possession 
a  penknife  had  been  found,  was  convicted. 

InrZ^fr  ^  tf^  lias  traversed  the  body,  the  entrance-aperture  is  commonly 
supines  d'".v     '^'r'''     "'^''/"^  t°  ^bat  might  be 

S^meit    TwiT'  rS-'1'-  T"/  t        -apid  withdrawal  of  the 

rcess^v lhat  tt  A  1  '  t  *i^il^'"^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^«  evidence,  it  is 

necessary  that  the  body  should  be  seen  soon  after  the  infliction  of  a  wound 
and  before  there  has  been  any  interference  with  it.  ' 

their^^rearir^e^IXt'  ""^t.^/  ^re  characterized  by 

kind  show  thi?  ai  7f  ^-  ''^^  ^nevenness  of  their  edges.  Cases  of  this 
defence  may  be  raised'^"     ^  know  when  this  sort  of 

niinuteexaminatiorof  il^i^'^lT*""^'^  to  ^^^e  a 

inflicted.  A  trial  for  Z  T^  7^1"^  suspected  to  have  been  criminally 
inwhichit  app  Id Itidr  '?wP^'.  (Worcester  Sum.  Ass.  1888) 
punctured  y^oZ  L  tCt^Z"  )f  ^^^^^^-^^d  had  died  from  a  small 
had  completely  traversed  fho  ,  "  i}  ^.^7^  I'^c^es  and  a  half  deep;  it 
death  by  loss  o^f  blood     The  J'^  V'^*'''^"  ^''^'^^  to 

by  a  small  skewer,  which  Z^l^    i  '^^^  supposed  to  have  been  produced 
,  wnicn  was  found  near  the  spot,  but  in  the  defence  it 
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was  alleged  that  the  deceased  had  fallen  over  a  tub,  and  that  the  wound 
had  been  caused  by  a  projecting  nail.  This  allegation,  however,  was 
negatived  by  the  surgeon,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a  cleanly  cut  wound. 
Had  it  been  produced  in  the  manner  alleged  by  the  prisoners,  this  would 
have  been  indicated  by  an  irregularity  of  margin.  In  the  case  of  Bryant 
(Taunton  Lent  Ass,  1849),  which  involved  a  charge  of  maliciously 
stabbing  the  prosecutor,  the  defence  was  that  many  flints  were  lying  about 
in  the  road,  and  as  the  assault  took  place  in  the  dark  the  wound  might 
have  been  inflicted  accidentally  during  a  fall.  The  medical  witness  could 
not  say  that  the  wounds  had  been  positively  caused  by  a  weapon :  they 
might  have  been  produced  by  the  flints.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted,  as 
the  statute  then  required  proof  that  a  wound  had  been  inflicted  by  some 
instrument.  A  careful  examination  made  at  the  time  of  the  injury  would 
most  probably  have  enabled  the  witness  to  give  a  decided  opinion,  instead 
of  leaving  the  case  open  to  doubt.  A  puncture  made  by  a  flint  during  a 
fall  is  not  likely  to  resemble  a  stab,  with  a  knife.  The  wound  would  preseni 
some  marks  of  laceration  and  great  irregularity.  As  the  wound  was  under 
the  ear,  it  was  by  no  means  probable,  from  the  situation,  that  it  could  have 
been  thus  caused  accidentally.  A  similar  question  has  recently  arisen  in  a 
case  in  which  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  inflicting  a  wound  with  a 
knife.  In  the  defence  it  was  urged  that  the  wound  was  caused  by  the 
sharp  edge  of  an  oyster-shell.  A  careful  examination  made  when  a 
wounded  person  is  first  seen  would  enable  a  medical  man  to  meet  sugges- 
tions of  this  kind,  which  are  often  thrown  out  unexpectedly  in  the  defence. 
The  answer  to  such  a  question  may  materially  affect  the  amount  of  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  the  prisoner,  as  the  use  of  knives  or  daggers  is  looked  on 
with  severity. 

These  medical  difficulties  are  now  for  the  most  part  removed  by  24  and 
25  Yict.  c.  100.  This  must  not,  however,  lead  the  witness  to  suppose 
that  a  personal  injury  is  not  to  be  carefully  examined  with  a  view  to  the 
determination  of  this  question.  In  1853,  the  careful  examination  of  a 
wound  disproved  a  charge  of  maliciously  wounding  made  against  innocent 
persons.  A  little  girl  was  represented  to  have  received,  while  sitting 
over  an  iron  grating,  a  wound  in  the  pudendum,  by  some  person  pushing 
a  toasting-fork  or  pointed  instrument  between  the  bars  of  the  grating  from 
below.  There  were  no  marks  of  punctures,  which  would  have  been  found 
had  this  statement  been  true,  but  a  slight  laceration  of  the  parts,  such 
as  might  have  been  produced  by  an  accidental  fall  on  the  edge  of  the 
iron  grating  while  the  girl  was  in  a  sitting  position.  There  were  also 
marks  of  bruises  on  the  thigh,  such  as  might  have  occurred  from  an 
accident  of  this  kind.  The  mother  of  the  child  had  made  a  false  charge 
for  the  sake  of  exciting  public  compassion  and  extorting  money.  A  proper 
surgical  examination  of  the  injury  clearly  established  that  it  had  resulted 
from  accident.  The  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  injury  existed  in  this 
case,  is  not  usually  exposed  to  laceration  or  punctures  from  accident ;  but 
the  child,  for  a  certain  purpose,  had  placed  herself  voluntarily  m  this 
position,  and  had  on  her  own  admission  slipped,  and  thus  probably  injured 
licrsclf  • 

3  Lacerated  and  Contused  wowncZs.— Lacerated  wounds  do  not  in  general 
present  greater  difficulty  with  regard  to  their  origin  than  those  which  are 
incised  or  punctured.  The  means  which  produced  the  laceration  are 
commonly  well  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  wound.  These  injuries 
are  o-enerally  the  result  of  accident;  they  are,  however,  frequently  met 
within  the  bodies  of  new-born  children,  in  which  case  they  may  give  rise 
to  a  charo-e  of  infanticide.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  they  had  arisen  from 
the  use  oi  a  weapon,  this  would,  of  course,  go  far  to  a  conviction  on  a 
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ebarge  of  murder.    Gonhised  wounds  and  severe  contusions  present  much 
greater  difficultj  to  a  medical  jurist.    It  is  not  often  in  liis  power  to  say 
whether  a  contused  wound  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  a  weapon,  from  a 
lloio  of  the  fist,  or  a  fall,  by  reason  of  the  deceased  having  accidentally 
fallen  against  some  hard  surface.     The  question  is  frequently  put  to 
medical  witnesses  on  those  trials  for  manslaughter  which  arise  out  of  the 
pngilistic  combats  of  half -drunken  men.    One  of  the  combatants  may  be 
tilled,  either  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  by  a  fall,  or  by  both  kinds  of  violence 
combined.    The  skull  may  or  may  not  be  fractured  ;  and  the  person  may 
die  of  concussion,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  from  effusion  of  blood. 
The  general  defence  is  that  the  deceased  struck  his  head  against  some  hard 
substance  in  falling  on  the  ground,  and  a  surgeon  is  asked  whether  the 
particular  appearances  might  not  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  a  fall. 
A  medical  witness  is  rarely  in  a  position  to  swear  with  certainty  that  a 
contused  wound  of  the  head  must  have  been  produced  by  a  weapon  and 
not  by  a  fall.  _  Some  circumstances,  however,  may  occasionally  enable  him 
to  form  an  opinion  on  this  point.    If  there  are  contused  wounds  on  several 
parts  of  the  head,  with  copious  efEusion  of  blood  beneath  the  skin,  the 
presumption  is  that  a  weapon  must  have  been  used.    If  the  marks  of 
violence  are  on  the  summit  of  the  head,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they 
iiave  been  caused  by  a  weapon,  since  this  is  not  commonly  a  part  which  can 
receive  injury  from  a  fall.   So  if  sand,  gravel,  grass,  or  other  substances  be 
found  m  a  contused  wound,  this  will  render  it  highly  probable  that  the 
injury  was  really  caused  by  a  fall.    When  the  question  is  simply  whether 
a  contused  wound  was  produced  by  a  blow  of  the  fist  or  by  a  weapon,  it 
may  admit  of  an  answer  from  an  examination  of  the  wound,  as  in  the 
following  case.    Two  men  were  fighting,  and  one  struck  the  other  a  severe 
blow  on  the  head,  f el  mg  him  to  the  ground.    The  deceased  was  rendered 
insensible  and  soon  died.    There  was  a  fracture  of  the  skull  six  inches  in 
length     The  prisoner  alleged  that  he  struck  the  deceased  only  with  hS 

moducld  snoht''  ""^'a*^^*  ^  ^^^^  could  not  have 

p  oduced  such  a  severe  injury.    A  weapon  must  have  been  used.  While 

h  re  a^eTi^^^^^^^^  T'IT  remembered  tha 

It  matters  not,  under  the  statute  on  woundino-  whether  thp  wnn..^ 

ILthl  °f  Jiolence  on  his  part.  A  man  may  fracture  the  skull  of 
another  e  ther  by  striking  him  with  a  brick,  or  by  striking  him  ^th  hk 

took  i  e"'  m  against  a  brick.  Acqulta ^  fTrmerly 

took  place   upon   technicalities   of  this   kind-   but  in    T?^n    t    n  J? 

deceased  was  able  to  1'  J^^^ /^^^^^^^^^^  fell  on  a  stone  floor.  The 
He  had  sustained  the^vint°^^   f  "'^''f  ^""^      ^^'^  ^  ^^'^  after 

result  of  fracture  o  V^X^'t^^'^^  mflammatxon  of  the  brain,  as  a 
to  a  blow  from  a  sto>7p  j  ^^^^edical  witness  ascribed  the  fracture 
might  just  as  well  havp  '^^^^''^^      ™  ^^^^d  that  the  fracture 

laold,  if  the  pSlt  Wu'^  f^ll      a  «tone  floor.    Coleridge,  J., 

difference  whether  the  d'^'^  the  deceased  down,  that  it  would  make  no 
from  injury  direc  lyptdS^^^^  on  a  stone  floor,  or 

In  Beg.  v.  EoLs  (cZ  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^'^  thrown  at  him. 

of  the  prisoner,  was  fouiid^dL^T."  ^ife 
face,  and  a  lacerated  wound      T^^^/^ve^e  contusions  on  the  head  and 

tion  of  blood  on  the  brain     Th  ^  I'^P^"-  ^'^^  f^°^^  extravasa- 

oram.    ihe  defence  was  that  deceased  had  fallen 
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against  a  fender,  while  intoxicated,  and  so  had  caused  the  wounds  ;  but  it 
was  properly  stated  by  a  medical  witness  that,  although  a  lacerated  wound 
on  the  side  of  the  head  might  have  been  so  caused,  the  other  injuries  bore 
the  characters  of  repeated  blows.    The  counsel  for  the  defence  wished  to 
make  a  general  amalgamation  of  all  this  violence,  although  the  witness  had 
stated  that  the  head,  from  the  temple  to  the  occiput,  was  one  mass  of  con- 
tusions, independently  of  the  bruises  met  with  on  the  face.     Apart  from 
all  scientific  speculations,  no  fall  upon  a  fender  could  possibly  account  for 
the  tvliole  of  these  injuries,  but  it  was  necessary  in  addition  to  assume  that 
the  Avoman  was  continually  drunk  (of  which  there  was  no  proof),  and  that 
in  falling  her  head  and  face  alone  invariably  suffered.    In  reference  to  the 
cause  of  the  violence,  Channel,  B.,  remarked — '  If  there  were  blows,  and  by 
means  of  blows  the  prisoner  caused  the  falls,  then  though  the  bloAvs  might 
not  themselves  be  the  direct  cause  of  death,  he  would  be  responsible  for 
the  result.'   The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  manslaughter.    A  similar  ques- 
tion arose  in  Beg.  v.  JBttdd  (Kingston  Lent  Ass.  1868),  where  a  man 
was  charged  with  killing  his  wife  by  blows.    It  appeared  that  he  had 
either  kicked  her,  and  produced  the  injury  which  caused  her  death,  or  that 
she  had  fallen  upon  some  wood  as  a  result  of  his  violence.    Byles,  J.,  said 
it  was  not  material  whether  death  was  caused  directly  by  the  blow  or  kick, 
or  whether  the  prisoner  struck  or  pushed  his  wife  and  she  fell  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  injury  which  caused  her  death ;  the  prisoner  would  equally  be 
guilty  of  manslaughter.    He  was  convicted.    If  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
fall  was  the  result  of  some  accident,  then  it  might  be  a  good  ground  for 
defence. 

A  doubt  may  occasionally  arise  whether  a  weapon  has  or  has  not  been 
used  in  reference  to  lacerated  or  contused  wounds.  Contused  wounds  on 
bony  surfaces,  as  on  the  head  from  a  cricket-ball,  sometimes  present  the 
appearance  of  incised  wounds,  the  skin  being  evenly  separated.  When  a 
wound  is  recent,  a  careful  examination  will  generally  enable  a  witness  to 
form  a  correct  opinion,  but  if  some  time  has  elapsed  before  a  wound  is 
examined,  great  caution  will  be  required  in  forming  a  judgment.  A 
man,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  stabbed  on  the  head  with  a  knife.  The 
prisoner  struck  the  blow,  and  he  certainly  had  a  knife  in  his  hand  at  the 
time,  but  whether  the  wound  was  or  was  not  produced  by  the  knife  could 
not  be  determined  from  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses.  In  the  defence  it 
was  urged  that  the  prisoner  had  inflicted  the  wound  with  his  knuckles,  and 
not  with  a  knife.  When  a  surgeon  was  called  to  examine  the  wound 
some  time  after  its  infliction,  there  was  so  much  contusion  and  laceration 
about  its  edges,  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain,  with  the  necessary 
precision,  by  what  means  it  had  been  caused.  There  was  suspicion,  but 
no  medical  proof,  that  a  weapon  had  been  employed. 

A  surgeon  should  be  cautious  in  listening  to  the  statements  of  others 
that  a  weapon  has  been  used,  unless  the  wound  itself  bears  about  it  such 
characters  as  to  leave  the  fact  indisputable.  During  a  scuffle,  the  person 
assaulted  may  be  easily  deceived  as  to  the  way  in  which  an  accused  party 
inflicted  a  wound  upon  him ;  and  a  motive  may  sometimes  exist  tor  im^- 
nutinff  to  an  assailant  the  use  of  a  weapon  during  a  quarrel,  in  sucii 
cases  a  medical  Avitness  should  rather  trust  to  the  appearance  of  the  wound 
for  proof  of  the  use  of  a  weapon,  than  to  any  account  given  by  interested 
parties  In  a  case  which  was  tried  in  1842  at  the  Chelmsford  Assizes  a 
surgeon  SAVore  that  a  wound  on  the  nose  of  the  prosecutrix  had  been  pro^ 
ducfd  by  a  knife,  and  not  by  a  blow  Avith  the  fist,  as  it  f  eged  ni^  he 
defence.^  There  seems  to  have  been  no  good  ^^dical  reason  for  the  opm^^^^ 
that  a  knife  had  been  used  :  it  appears  to  have  been  founded  ^^^^efly  on  U^e 
loose  statement  of  the  prosecutrix  herself.     Nevertheless  a  convictioi 
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followed  upon  this  evidence,  and  a  respectable  woman,  chai-ged  as  accessoiy, 
was  sentenced  to  a  severe  punishinent,  not  for  having  assaulted  the  prose- 
cutrix, for  it  does  not  appear  that  she  struck  a  blow,  but  for  aiding  another 
in  the  supposed  act  of  stabbing.  It  was  alleged  that  she  handed  a  knife  to 
the  assailant,  when  it  was  extremely  doubtful,  medically  speaking,  whether 
any  knife  had  been  used  in  the  assault.  This  case  conveys  a  serious 
caution  in  respect  to  the  medico-legal  examination  of  wounds.  A  medical 
man  is  not  justified  in  giving  a  hasty  opinion  of  a  weapon  having  been 
employed  from  mere  hearsay ;  he  may,  in  this  way,  lead  to  the  infliction  of 
a  very  severe  and  unmerited  punishment. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  means  of  discrimination  between  the 
effects  of  falls  and  blows  affecting  the  same  part  of  the  body,  vs^ould  greatly 
aid  the  administration  of  justice  ;  but  as  no  two  cases  coming  under  this 
class  of  injuries  are  precisely  alike,  either  in  the  part  wounded  or  the 
amount  of  force  employed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  introduce  general  rules 
or  to  make  statistics  practically  availalale.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that 
a  mere  fall  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  same  degree  of  injury  that  may 
be  caused  by  a  blunt  weapon,  applied  suddenly  to  the  head  by  human 
force ;  but  a  severe  fracture  may  arise  from  a  simple  accident  of  this  kind, 
and  present  nearly  all  the  characters  of  homicidal  violence.  (See  case, 
p.  608.)  The  difficulties  at  criminal  trials  will  be  found  to  proceed,  not 
so  much  from  want  of  rules  to  assign  the  violence  to  one  condition  or 
the  other,  as  from  a  want  of  proper  observation  when  the  wounds  are  first 
examined.  If  minute  attention  were  given  to  an  examination  of  these 
injuries  soon  after  their  occurrence,  circumstances  would  be  noticed  which 
would  help  the  medical  witness  to  a  conclusion.  The  defence  that  they 
might  have  been  produced  by  a  fall,  is  not  set  up  until  a  subsequent  period, 
and  the  surgeon  is  then  obliged  to  trust  to  his  memory  for  the  main 
points  of  distinction.  Such  improvised  opinions  usually  fail  in  impressing 
a  jury. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Briggs,  who  was  murderously  assaulted  in  a  carriage 
on  the  North  London  Railway  in  1864,  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  ease 
with  which  homicidal  and  accidental  violence  may  be  distinguished,  pro- 
vided attention  is  directed  to  this  question  at  the  time.  There  were  several 
wounds  on  the  head  of  this  gentleman  which  could  not  have  proceeded  from 
one  cause.  It  appeared  probable  that  some  had  been  inflicted  on  the 
deceased  by  an  instrument  while  he  was  in  the  carriage,  and  that  he 
had  then  been  thrown  from  it  while  the  carriage  was  in  rapid  motion, 
and  the  fall  had  produced  other  bruises.  The  surgeon  who  examined  the 
deceased  found  a  transverse  jagged  wound  across  the  left  ear,  and  above 
this  there  was  a  scalp-tumour  as  well  as  two  distinct  wounds  of  the  scalp 
with  effusion  of  blood  beneath  and  corresponding  fractures  in  the  bones, 
ihere  had  obviously  been  more  than  one  distinct  application  of  force  to 
produce  such  injuries.  The  fractures  in  the  skull  in  two  distinct  places 
indicated  the  use  of  a  heavy  blunt  weapon,  while  the  scalp-tumour  was 
probably  caused  by  the  head  coming  in  contact  mth  the  gi'ound  at  that 
point.  A  large  stone,  with  some  blood  and  light  grey  hair  resembling  that 
o±  deceased,  was  found  in  the  road  near  the  spot  where  the  body  was  lying. 
T^t       ""''^'f  ^'  ^°  intended  that  death  should 

^        !  """'^^^  °^  °f  suicide-the  fall  from  a  train  in  motion 

dp^tl?  tL^""  T i'^^^^^^  i^i^ries,  which  might  reasonably  account  for 
in  Tft«l  ^'''^'^^  murdered  on  the  Brighton  Railway 

W  cinri?  'J"^      ^f^^e^.  Pi-esented  less  difficulties;  since  Mr.  Gould  was 

was  thrown^nn^  Tlf""""^'  ^'^''y^  P^^^^ably  whilst  still  living, 

was  thrown  out  of  the  carriage.  An  assailant  may  select  his  opportunity 
of  inflicting  violence  upon  another  while  riding  on  horsebackf  and  by 
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causing  him  to  fall  from  his  horse  may  thus  give  the  appearance  of  acci- 
dental injuries.    A  proper  medical  exaniination,  however,  could  not  fail 
to  reveal  the  real  state  of  facts.    In  1861,  the  Baron  de  Vidil,  a  French 
nobleman  of  high  social  position,  was  charged  with  attempting  to  murder 
his  son,  Alfred  de  Vidil,  under  the  following  circumstances.    He  invited 
his  son,  on  false  pretences,  to  take  a  ride  on  horseback,  with  him — he  led 
him  into  a  solitary  lane  near  Twickenham — fell  behind,  and  then  suddenly 
struck  his  son  several  severe  blows  on  the  head  with  a  heavy  riding  whip 
ha^nng  a  metal  head.    The  young  man,  although  severely  wounded,  was 
able  to  keep  his  seat,  and  soon  procured  assistance.    The  Baron  alleged  in 
defence  that  his  son's  horse  had  shied  and  had  thrown  him  against  a  wall. 
The  surgeon  who  examined  the  son  soon  after  the  occurrence  found  on  the 
head  two  contused  wounds  of  a  star-shape  cutting  through  the  skin  to  the 
bone,  one  at  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  near  where  the  hair  grew, 
and  the  other  at  the  back  of  the  head.    There  were  no  scratches  or  other 
injuries  to  the  face.    The  medical  witness  very  properly  said  that  these 
two  wounds  in  different  parts  of  the  head  were  inconsistent  with  their  pro- 
duction by  any  fall  or  by  such  an  accident  as  that  assigned  by  the  accused. 
They  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  caused  by  separate  blows  from 
some  heavy  blunt  instrument,  the  force  being  concentrated  on  each  point. 
This  medical  view  of  the  cause  of  the  injuries  was  borne  out  by  the  direct 
evidence  of  an  eye-witness  who  saw  the  prisoner  strike  the  blows.    It  was 
proved  that,  by  the  death  of  his  son,  the  prisoner  would  have  come  into  the 
possession  of  a  large  sum  of  money.    The  Baron  was  tried  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  and  althou^gh  the  son  refused  to  be  a  witness  against  the 
father,  he  was  convicted,  iipon  the  medical  and  general  evidence,  of  an 
assault. 

When  it  is  a  question  which  of  two  weapons  produced  certain  contused 
wounds  found  on  the  head,  the  difficulties  of  medical  evidence  are  increased. 
In  Beg.  v.  Teague  (Cornwall  Sum.  Ass.  1851)  the  prisoner  was  charged 
with  the  murder  of  his  father-in-law.    The  deceased  was  found  dead  with 
a  large  wound  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead.    According  to  the  medical 
evidence,  it  had  the  appearance  externally  of  being  two,  but  was  in  reality 
only  one  wound,  inflicted  by  more  blows  than  one.    The  wound  was  nearly 
of  a  circular  figure,  with  a  band  of  skin  passing  vertically  across  it.  The 
bone  had  been  driven  in  to  some  depth.    A  large  hammer  was  found  near 
with  white  hair  upon  it,  but  no  blood.    It  was  alleged  for  the  prosecution, 
that  the  contused  wound  had  been  produced  by  this  hammer  by  the  act  of 
the  accused,  and  it  was  stated  by  the  medical  witness  that  one  end  of  the 
hammer  corresponded  to  the  shape  and  other  physical  characters  of  the 
wound.    The  defence  was,  that  the  injury  had  been  caused  either  by  a  fall 
or  by  a  kick  from  a  horse.    It  was  not  at  all  probable  that  any  fall  could 
have  produced  such  a  wound,  without  greatly  disfiguring  the  face,  which 
presented  no  marks  of  injury  ;  and  in  reference  to  its  production  by  a  kick, 
the  witness  compared  the  horse's  shoes  and  found  that  the  wound  bore  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  them.    One  circumstance  appeared  to_  connect 
the  hammer  with  the  wound,  namely,  the  presence  of  some  white  hairs 
upon  it;  but  the  evidence  failed  to  fix  the  crime  upon  the  prisoner,  since  it 
only  went  to  prove  that  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  committing  the 
crime,  but  there  was  no  apparent  motive  for  its  commission.    ('  Med.  baz. 
1861  4iQ  729  ) 

In  most  instances  an  accurate  observation  of  the  form  of  a  contused 
wound,  and  an  early  comparison  of  it  with  the  supposed  weapon  or  the 
substance  said  to  have  produced  it,  will  enable  a  witness  to  come  to  a 
correct  conclusion  on  the  subject.  The  situation,  depth,  and  shape  of  the 
wound  may  be  such  that  no  accidental  fall  could  reasonably  account  tor 
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its  production.  In  Beg.  v.  SJcelton  (Carlisle  Spring  Ass.  1858)  the  evidence 
•sliowed  that  deceased,  an  old  man,  had  died  from  violence  to  the  head.  He 
•  was  found  insensible  and  bleeding  in  the  road,  not  far  from  the  prisoner's 
house.  An  angular  stone  was  lying  near  to  his  head.  There  were  no 
bruises  on  the  body,  but  on  the  left  side  of  the  crown  of  the  head,  there 
was  a  square-shaped  hole  about  the  size  of  a  half-crown,  the  bone  being 
there  driven  in.  Three  inches  below  this,  above  the  tip  of  the  ear,  there 
was  another  fracture  of  the  skull  under  a  narrow  scalp  wound  about  an 
inch  in  length.  In  the  prisoner's  house  was  found  a  hammer,  which  had 
a  square  face,  with  the  corners  rounded  off ;  and  on  comparing  this  with 
the  indented  wound  and  fracture,  it  corresponded  very  nearly  in  shape  and 
width.  The  other  end,  when  compared  with  the  smaller  wound  near  the 
ear,  also  corresponded.  The  hammer,  as  it  frequently  happens  with  heavy 
bruising  instruments,  had  no  blood  upon  it,  nor  anything  to  indicate  that  it 
had  been  used  for  inflicting  the  injuries.  The  stone  found  near  the  deceased 
had  upon  it  blood  and  mud  at  one  corner,  and  a  white  human  hair  adhered 
to  it.  It  was  admitted  by  the  medical  witnesses  that  had  the  deceased 
fallen  heavily  upon  this  stone,  it  would  have  accounted  for  the  lesser 
wound  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  indented  wound,  it  was  suggested  that  had 
he  been  knocked  down  by  a  horse  and  trampled  on,  the  'caulker,'  or 
square  piece  of  iron  at  the  heel  of  a  horse-shoe,  might  have  produced  it. 
They  at  the  same  time  stated  that  the  other  part  of  the  shoe  would  have  left 
some  mark,  of  which  there  was  no  trace.  The  hat  worn  by  the  deceased  at 
the  time  presented  no  indentation  or  mark.  It  is  probable  from  this 
•description  that  the  injury  was  produced  by  a  weapon,  but  the  evidence 
failed  to  connect  the  prisoner  with  the  act. 

In  assaults  on  women,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  the  complainant 
herself  endeavours  to  exculpate  the  assailant  by  ascribing  the  marks  of 
violence,  not  to  blows,  but  to  some  accidental  fall.  In  1864,  a  woman 
deposed  before  a  magistrate  that  certain  severe  injuries  Avhich  she  had 
sustamed  had  been  caused  by  her  falling  on  a  fender.  The  medical  man 
who  examined  her,  found  on  the  top  of  the  head  three  distinct  wounds 
which  were  bleeding.  Two  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  caused  by  a 
blunt  instrument:  the  third,  on  the  back  of  the  head,  was  a  cleanly  cut 
wound.  He  considered  that  they  had  been  produced  by  a  chopper,  and 
that  none  of  them  had  been  caused  by  a  fall  or  a  series  of  falls.  The 
prisoner  on  this  evidence  was  committed  for  trial. 

4  Stahs  and  Ctcts.— It  has  been  remarked  that  the  law  in  some  cases 
attaches  great  importance  to  the  clear  proof  of  the  use  of  a  weapon;  and 
a  medical  man  has  therefore  a  certain  responsibility  thrown  upon  him 
w-iien,  m  the  absence  of  a  weapon  and  the  denial  of  its  use,  he  is  called 

^^^^^  ^«ed.    In  reference  to  cuts 
with  ^^.p^e^'^l  be  no  difficulty,  for  these  injuries  carry 

rtabbinJ^J  ^^''^  ^^^^        production.'  Formerly 

n^Vo  W.1  1  r    .•''^  "'^''^  f^o^  wounding,  and  very 

effect  of  i  '  """"^  ^'^''^"^^  te^^s,  which  had  the 

consolidateTAo^Tv,  ^''l^^^f  ^^re  legal  technicalities.    Under  the 

' 3nd '  onl^^^^^^      words   stab'  and  'cut'  are  omitted,  and  the  word 

/stab  or  cu[  W^fw'^^^^^^^^^  T""  ^^^'^ 

question  whetherl  a  Xpr,  'n  "^'/^^  reasonably  differ  upon  the 

rnio-ht  bo  v>uloZrZ  i  ^  .  ^.^'^  ^  '^"^^'^  really  a  stab  or  cut.  It 
the^pltSrS^^^^  nol  fairly  come  under 

the  only  party  who  derCd  b  '  pfif  ?  ""^t  ^  meantime, 
who  had  inflicted  thrunifi^^^^^^  confusion,  was  the  assailant 

h^s  now  only  to  prle  thlt  t^^^^^  1°"  ^  -^"^^^^^^^ 

J  Lo  prove  tiiat  the  personal  injury  falls  strictly  within  the 
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meaning  of  tlie  term  woimtl :  lie  is  not  called  upon  to  prove  the  precise 
variety  of  wounding  to  which  the  injury  should  be  assigned.  At  the 
same  time,  he  should  always  be  prepared  for  a  full  description  of  the 
characters  of  an  injury  in  case  questions  on  the  subject  should  be  put 
to  him. 

What  are  Weapons? — Those  legal  doubts  which  formerly  arose  in 
reference  to  the  true  signification  of  the  term  weapon  have  been  removed 
by  statute.    Thus  the  teeth,  the  hands  or  feet  uncovered,  were  formerly 
held  by  the  judges  not  to  be  weapons ;  and  injuries  produced  by  them, 
however  severe,  were  not  treated  as  wounds  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute.    Parties  were  tried  on  charges  of  biting  off  fingers  and  noses,  and 
although  the  medical  evidence  proved  that  wounds  of  a  severe  kind  had 
been  thus  inflicted  and  that  great  disfigurement  and  mischief  had  been 
done  to  individuals,  yet  the  nature  of  the  injury  produced  was  not  so  much 
regarded  as  the  actual  method  by  which  it  was  accomplished.    The  persons 
charged  were  acquitted  under  an  indictment  for  '  wounding,'  since  wounds 
in  a  legal  sense  could  be  produced  only  by  weapons,  while  the  teeth,  hands, 
and  feet  were  not  weapons  in  law.    On  a  trial  which  took  place  at  the 
Nottingham  Assizes  in  1832,  a  strenuous  effort  w^as  made  by  prisoner's 
counsel  to  claim  for  artificial  arms  and  legs  the  same  privilege  of  exemption 
that  was  accorded  to  natural  arms  and  legs.    In  the  case  alluded  to,  it  was 
argued  in  defence  that  a  wooden  arm  with  an  iron  hook  at  the  end  of  it, 
with  which  an  assault  was  committed,  had  become,  by  long  use,  part  of  the 
body  of  the  prisoner,  and  that,  like  a  natural  arm,  it  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  weapon  in  law.    The  objection  was  overruled.    Except  m  so  tar 
as  the  deliberate  use  of  a  weapon  may  indicate  an  intent  to  inflict  a  greater 
amount  of  personal  injury,  such  questions  as  these  cannot  again  arise  A 
man  named  Benson  was  tried  for  a  felonious  assault  (0.  O.  O.  ^ov.  ^^^^)- 
The  evidence  showed  that  the  prisoner,  having  no  left  hand,  struck  the 
prosecutor  on  the  face  with  an  iron  hook  wdnch  served  as^  a  substitute, 
and  produced  serious  injuries.    He  conducted  his  own  defence,  but  did 
not  base  it  on  the  theory  that  the  iron  hook  was  a  substitute  for  his  natural 
means  of  defence.    He  w-as  found  guilty.  ^   j-  .^    a  ^ 

Examination  of  the  dress.— This  is  a  most  important  paii;  of  the  duty 
of  a  medical  man.    In  a  case  of  severe  wounding,  of  w^hatever  kind 
he  should  always  require  to  see  the  dress  of  the  wounded  person  It 
may  throw  a  material  light  upon  the  mode  in  which  a  wound  has  been 
produced:  it  may  remove  an  erroneous  suspicion  of  murder  aiul  mav 
sometimes  serve  to  indicate  that  a  wound  has  been  self-inflicted  for  the 
concealment  of  other  crimes,  or  falsely  to  imptite  its  infliction  to  othci 
persons.    Marks  of  blood,  dirt,  grass,  or  other  substances  on  the  clothing 
^ay  also  throw  a  light  upon  the  mode  of  infliction.    So  fg^-  ^^JJ^  ^^^^^^^ 
a  weapon,  in  reference  to  cuts  and  stabs,  may  be  inferred  from  the  di ess 
prisenting  corresponding  cuts  or  perforations      Contused  wounds  by 
dudgeons  may,  however:  be  readily  produced  through  t^e  dres^, -^^^^^^^ 
tearino-  or  injuring  it.    Considerable  laceration  of  the  skm  and  muscles, 
and  e?en  severe  fmctures,  may  be  caused  without  necessanly  penetra 
the  drLs  supposing  it  to  be  at  all  of  an  elastic  or  yielding  nature.    In  selt- 
nflitd  or  impute?  wounds,  if  of  the  nature     -ts  or  s  abs  the    xs  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
a  want  of  co-spondence  between  the^^^^^^^^^^  of  ^he  d.  ss  and^t^^_ 

wounds  on  the  person  :  this  is  one  of  A  severe 

ness  of  a  statement  may  be  tested,  (bee  Imputed  ^^OLKi^b.  ;  j 
Tund  m.j  be  indirectly  produeed  by  a  bnus,.g  -X''.  "tt 
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maliciously  wounding  (Reading  Spring  Ass.  1837)  it  appeared  in  evidence 
that  the  prisoner,  while  poaching,  assaulted  a  gamekeeper  by  inflicting  on 
his  head  severe  blows  with  a  gun.  At  the  time  of  the  assault,  the  prose- 
cutor wore  a  strong  felt  hat,  which,  it  was  contended  in  defence,  had  caused 
the  wounds  that  formed  the  subject  of  the  charge.  The  medical  Avitness 
admitted  that  the  wounds  might  have  been  produced  either  by  the  gun, 
or  by  the  hat  through  a  blow  from  the  gun.  The  prisoner  was  convicted ; 
this  was  held  to  be  a  wounding,  although  the  gun  did  not  touch  the  skin. 
In  another  case,  a  blow  was  struck  with  a  bludgeon  at  the  head  of  the 
prosecutor,  who  wore  spectacles.  Wounds  were  produced,  which,  it  was 
argued  in  the  defence,  had  resulted  from  the  glass  of  the  spectacles  and 
not  from  the  bludgeon.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  Every  case  of  this 
kind  must  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  which  accompany  it.  One 
fact  appears  to  me  to  be  well  established  from  the  foregoing  cases — namely, 
that  a  medical  practitioner  should  always  make  a  careful  examination  not 
only  of  wounds  which  are  likely  to  become  the  subject  of  criminal  charges, 
but  of  the  dress  or  clothing  worn  by  the  wounded  person  at  the  time  of 
the  assault.  In  performing  his  duties  as  a  surgeon,  he  is  bound,  so  far  as 
he  consistently  can,  to  notice  as  a  medical  jurist  the  characters  of  all 
personal  injuries,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  mode  in  which- 
they  were  inflicted. 

"When  the  question  is  simply,  whether  the  contused  wound  resulted 
from  accident  or  homicide,  a  careful  examination  of  the  dress  may  tend  to 
remove  any  medical  or  legal  doubts.  A  man  was  found  dead  in  a  stable, 
not  far  from  a  vicious  mare,  and  the  traces  (harness)  of  this  animal  were 
upon  his  arms  and  shoulders  when  the  body  was  discovered.  The  brother 
of  the  deceased  was  tried  (Warwick  Spring  Ass.  1808)  on  the  charge  of 
having  killed  him  with  a  spade,  which  was  found  lying  in  the  stable.  This 
spade  was  stained  with  blood,  but  the  evidence  from  this  fact  was  wholly  set 
aside_  by  the  circumstance  that  the  spade  had  been  subsequently  used  in 
cleaning  out  the  stable.  In  the  defence  it  was  alleged  that  the  deceased 
had  been  kicked  by  the  mare  while  attempting  to  put  on  the  traces,  and  had 
thus  been  accidentally  killed.  There  were  two  straight  incised  wounds, 
apparently  caused  by  a  blunt  instrument,  on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  one 
about  five  and  the  other  about  two  inches  long.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
head  there  were  three  irregular  wounds  of  a  mixed  lacerated  and  incised 
character,  two  of  them  about  four  inches  in  length.  There  was  also  a  wound 
on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long.  There  was 
no  swelling  round  any  of  the  wounds,  and  the  skin  adhered  firmly  to  the  bone, 
i  he  right  side  of  the  skull  was  generally  fractured— the  fracture  extending 
along  the  back  of  the  head  to  the  left  side-a  small  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  haying  come  away.  The  deceased  was  found  with  his  hat  on,  which 
was  bruised  in  the  part  corresponding  to  the  seat  of  injury,  but  not  cut ;  but 
nessPsT"      T""""^.'  P^"*^  Two  medical  wit- 

n?Xce?bt  I       f '""^  ?P^^^°^  injuries  could  not  have  been 

d[swTi^P./nf  "i^'  Sr^'^'^dmg  that  opinion  principally  on  the 

adhesion  of  tl  V  ^^^^  absence  of  marks  of  contusion,  the  firm 

the  wounds  *^'p,^^^^' ^^^^  straight  lateral  direction  and  similarity  of 
withCt  cutlinf^^^  f -^r^^*  they  could  not  have  been  inflicted 
Ind  If  ihe  hit  h.d^^^^   '^J^'l       ^^^^  deceased's  head  at  the  time  ; 

Tn'lfll^^:^^^^^  ^--1^       have  had  the  power  to  put  it 

TDrisoner  arid  h^tc.  .  -Y^^^'  ^^e  case  was  not  made  out  against  the 
^e  Lets  as  thev  Ir^  ^^^^^tted.  (Wills'  '  Circ.  Evidence,'  p.  302.)^  Taking 
reaVon  L  Lsumin.  t  W  have  been  no  good  medical 

SSc?that  th7L^^^  ^^^'^'^'^'J  -fl-ted. 

«^  aau  a  somewhat  incised  character  is  not  a  positive  prooS 
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that  the  spade  was  used  in  producing  tlicm,  since  an  instance  has  occurred 
where  the  skin  of  the  scalp  presented  a  similarly  incised  appearance  from 
the  kick  of  a  horse  ;  and  this  is  not  an  unusual  consequence  of  a  severe 
and  sudden  blow  on  those  parts  of  the  body  Avhere  the  elastic  skin  is 
stretched  over  round  surfaces  of  bone.    In  this  case,  however,  another 
question  arose,  namely,  whether  wounds  of  this  description  could  be 
inflicted  on  the  head  without  necessarily  cutting  through  the  hat.  Ad- 
mitting it  to  be  improbable  that  the  deceased  could  have  placed  the  hat  on 
his  head  after  being  thus  wounded,  we  must  infer  that  it  was  on  his  head 
at  the  time,  and  assuming  that  the  injury  was  produced  by  the  bruising 
violence  of  a  horse's  hoof,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  scalp  might  be 
wounded  and  the  skin  broken  Avithout  causing  more  than  an  indentation  in 
the  hat.    Had  the  spade  been  used,  it  is  less  probable  that  the  hat  would 
have  escaped  the  effects  of  violence.    Hence  the  witnesses  who  assumed 
that  the  deceased  had  been  killed  by  the  spade,  were  obliged  to  suppose 
that  the  hat  must  have  been  off,  and  put  on  afterwards,  therefore  that 
there  must  have  been  murderous  interference.    This,  however,  would  not 
explain  the  fact  that  the  hat  was  indented  over  the  situation  of  the 
principal  injury.    On  the  whole,  this  seems  to  have  been  really  a  case  of 
accidental  violence,  this  theory  being  strongly  supported  by  the  condition 
in  which  the  hat  was  found  on  the  head  of  deceased.    It  is  of  some  im- 
portance as  a  medico-legal  fact,  that  the  skin  may  be  readily  wounded 
through  the  dress,  without  the  latter  being  necessarily  cut  or  torn. 
Wood,  B.,  who  tried  the  above  case,  stated  at  the  time  that  he  remembered 
a  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  where  it  had  been  proved  that  a  cut  and  a 
fracture  had  been  received  Avithout  having  cut  the  hat  of  the  wounded 
person,  and  evidence  was  then  adduced  of  the  infliction  of  a  similar 
wound  without  cutting  the  hat. 

An  instructive  case  which  occurred  in  Aug.  1853,  shows  the  importance 
■of  comparing  the  article  of  di-ess  with  the  injuries  which  may  have  proved 
fatal.    A  woman,  eet.  60,  was  found  dead  in  her  bed.    She  had  vomited 
slightly,  and  there  was  a  small  quantity  of  blood  on  the  floor  which  had 
flowed  from  her  nose.    She  had  been  seen  in  her  usual  health  on  the 
previous  night.    On  inspection,  there  were  found  two  indentations  about 
the  middle  of  the  right  parietal  bone,  and  there  was  a  large  clot  of  blood 
in  this  situation  beneath  the  skin.    On  removing  this  clot,  the  bone  was 
found  fractured  to  the  extent  of  four  inches.    ISTearly  three  ounces  of  dark 
clotted  blood  were  found  on  the  outer  membrane  of  the  brain  (dura  mater), 
between  it  and  the  skull.    All  the  other  viscera  were  healthy.    This  was 
the  only  injury,  and  quite  suflScient  to  account  for  death ;  but  a  question 
arose  respecting  the  mode  in  which  this  fracture  was  caused.    It  was  in 
evidence  that  on  the  evening  before  her  death,  deceased  had  been  suddenly 
knocked  down,  while  she  was  walking  in  a  public  road,  by  a  man  accidentally 
running  against  her.    One  witness  stated  that  she  fell  heavily  on  the  back 
of  her  head,  on  which  at  the  time  she  wore  a  bonnet.    She  appeared 
stunned,  was  raised  up  by  the  man,  some  brandy  was  given  to  her,  and 
she  recovered  sufficiently  to  walk  home  and  eat  her  supper  as  usual,  after 
which  no  one  saw  her  until  she  was  found  dead  in  bed  on  the  followmg 
morning.    Some  suspicion  arose  that  the  violence  done  to  the  head  was  too 
great  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  mere  fall,  and  it  was  a  question  whether,  with 
such  an  amount  of  injury,  the  deceased  could  have  walked  to  her  home,  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  have  eaten  her  supper  before  going 
to  bed.    At  first  it  was  thought  that  this  was  a  case  of  murder,  and  a  man 
who  lodged  in  the  house  with  deceased  w^as  suspected.    His  room  was 
searched,  and  a  hammer  with  two  claws  was  found.    On  comparing  these 
claws  with  the  two  indentations  and  fracture,  the  medical  witness  thougiit 
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that  this  weapon  would  at  once  account  for  their  production.  Deceased  and 
this  man  had  been  in  the  habit  of  quarrelling,  and  they  were  the  only  persons 
in  the  house  on  this  occasion.  The  lodger  said  that  he  let  the  woman  in 
about  nine  o'clock  (the  fall  in  the  road  occurred  about  7.30)  ;  her  appearance 
presented  nothing  unusual,  and  he  saw  no  more  of  her  until  called  at  seven 
the  next  morning,  when  she  was  found  dead  and  cold.  It  was  only  at  the 
adjourned  inquest  that  the  bonnet  worn  by  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  the 
fall  was  called  for  by  the  coroner.  Two  indentations  were  then  found 
upon  the  back  part  of  it,  corresponding  to  those  on  the  skull  of  deceased. 
The  indentations  on  the  bonnet  contained  dust  and  dirt,  thereby  confirming 
the  statements  of  the  witnesses,  and  rendering  it  probable  that  the  fall  in 
the  road  had  caused  the  fatal  injury  to  the  head. 

The  examination  of  the  dress,  in  this  case,  cleared  up  what  might  have 
been  otherwise  doubtful.  It  is  probable  that  the  large  internal  effusion  of 
blood  which  caused  death  did  not  take  place  until  deceased  had  reached 
home,  and  perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  exertion  made.  She  must  have  died 
very  soon  after  she  went  to  bed,  as  her  body  was  found  cold  at  seven 
o*clock  the  next  morning.  In  addition  to  the  caution  which  this  case 
conveys  respecting  medical  opinions  on  the  origin  of  wounds,  it  shows  that 
persons  may  walk  and  die  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  spot  where 
serious  injury  to  the  head  has  been  sustained. 

The  examination  of  the  clothing  in  the  Waterloo  Bridge  tragedy  (p.  131) 
threw  some  light  upon  the  question  of  murder.  An  overcoat  presented, 
in  the  collar  behind  and  towards  the  left  side,  a  cut  or  stab  as  from  a  double- 
edged  knife.  The  undercoat  as  well  as  the  waistcoat  presented  the  mark 
of  a  similar  stab  corresponding  in  size,  form,  and  direction  to  the  cut  in 
the  collar  of  the  overcoat.  The  shirt  beneath  was  much  stained  with 
blood.  The  stab  took  a  direction  from  above  downwards,  and  must  have 
penetrated  into  the  chest.  Its  situation  and  direction  precluded  the  idea 
of  its  having  been  self-inflicted.  As  there  was  no  blood  on  the  overcoat 
where  cut,  the  weapon  had  not  before  been  used  for  inflicting  a  wound, 
and  the  deceased  had  obviously  been  stabbed  from  behind  with  all  his 
clothes  upon  him.  The  theory  that  this  was  not  a  murder  would  involve 
the  assumption  that  the  overcoat,  undercoat,  and  waistcoat  had  been  placed 
upon  some  lay-figure  for  the  purpose  of  imitating  a  fatal  stab  behind,  and 
that  the  undershirt  had  been  covered  with  blood  to  add  to  the  appearance. 
JNo  reasonable  motive  could  be  assigned  for  such  a  proceeding 
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™0E  MOEE  MOETA?  wn  WOUNDS-THE  USE  OF  SEVERAL  WEAPONS- 

TeFEEENT  T^MES  ^°™^«-^OUNDS  PEODUCED  SIMULTANEOUSLY  OE  AT 

"^'hS^^^^^^^  -  ^--....-Supposing  that  the 

before  death,  it  may  be  necessarvl  "^T'^  *°  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

•    XL  migat  at  iirst  sight  be  considered  that 
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the  determination  of  a  question  of  this  nature  was  wh(jlly  out  of  th(; 
province  of  a  medical  jurist.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  so,  and  the 
settlement  of  it  is  then  left  to  the  legal  authorities ;  but  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  it  is  so  closely  dependent  for  its  elucidation  on  medical 
facts  and  opinions,  that  juries  could  never  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  decision 
without  medical  evidence.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  a  medical  jurist  is 
consulted  in  a  doubtful  case, — What  are  the  points  to  which  he  should 
direct  his  attention  ?  They  are,  with  regard  to  the  wound,  1,  its  situation ; 
2,  its  nature  Sbiad  ecdent ;  &nd  3,  its  direction. 

1.  Evidence  from  the  situation  of  a  wound. — It  is  a  general  principle  in 
which  most  medical  jurists  agree,  that  wounds  inflicted  by  a  suicide,  are 
usually  confined  to  the  fore  or  lateral  parts  of  the  body.    The  throat  and 
chest  are  commonly  selected  when  cutting  instruments  are  employed ;  while 
the  chest,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  the  mouth,  the  orbit  and 
the  temples,  are  the  spots  generally  chosen  for  the  perpetration  of  suicide 
by  fire-arms.    But  it  is  obvious  that  any  of  these  parts  may  be  also  selected 
by  a  murderer,  with  the  especial  design  of  simulating  a  suicidal  attempt ; 
therefore  the  mere  situation  of  a  Avound  does  not  suffice  to  establish  the 
fact  of  suicide.    Smith  considered,  in  reference  to  pistol- wounds,  that  if 
the  weapon  has  been  introduced  into  the  deceased's  mouth  and  there  dis- 
charged, we  may  take  it  for  granted  that '  it  has  not  been  done  by  another ' 
('  Eor.  Med.'  p.  302)  ;  but  this  inference  has  been  too  hastily  di-awn, 
because  it  is  quite  within  the  range  of  probability  that  a  calculating  assassin 
may  purposely  resort  to  this  method  of  destroying  a  person  in  order  to 
conceal  the  crime.    In  suicidal  wounds  from  fire-arms,  a  discolouration  by 
powder  of  the  fingers  of  the  hand  which  discharged  the  weapon  is  some- 
times observed  ;  this  has  also  been  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  evidence  of 
suicide  under  doubtful  circumstances,  but  a  similar  objection,  although  not 
with  equal  force,  might  be  made  to  its  admission.    Some  have  regarded  it 
as  fully  established  in  legal  medicine,  that  when  wounds  exist  at  the  back 
part  of  the  body,  it  is  a  positive  proof  that  they  have  not  been  self-inflicted. 
This  situation  is  certainly  unusual  in  cases  of  suicide;  but,  as  Urtila 
observes  it  is  not  the  situation,  so  much  as  the  direction  of  a  wound,  which 
furnishes  evidence  against  the  presumption  of  suicide.  A  wound,  traversing 
the  body  from  behind  forwards  in  a  direct  line,  is  not  likely  to  have  resulted 
from  a  suicidal  attempt :  at  least,  it  must  be  obvious  that  it  would  require 
more  preparation  and  contrivance  on  the  part  of  a  self-murderer  so  to 
arrange  matters  that  such  a  wound  should  be  produced,  than  we  can  believe 
him  to  possess  at  the  moment  of  attempting  his  life.    Besides,  his  object 
is  to  destroy  himself  as  quickly  and  as  surely  as  circumstances  wiU  permit ; 
he  is,  therefore,  not  likely  to  adopt  uncertain  means  for  carrying  this  design 
into  execution.    Nevertheless,  we  must  not  always  expect  to  find  suicidal 
wounds  in  what  an  anatomist  would  pronounce  to  be  the  most  appropriate 
situation  to  produce  instant  destruction.    A  want  of  knowledge,  or  a 
want  of  resolution,  on  the  part  of  a  suicide,  or  the  accidental  slipping  o 
Te  hand,  will  often  cause  a  wound  in  a  part  where  we  might  least  expect 

^Wounds  which  result  from  accident  or  suicide  are  generally  in  exposed 
i.arts  of  the  body.    An  incised  wound  in  a  concealed  or  not  easily  accessible 
is  presumptive  of  homicide:  because  this  kind  of  injury  could  have 
StedCly  from  the  deliberate  use  of  a  weapon.    Suicidal  ^^^^ds  are 
however   s^^^^^  found  in  the  most  unusual  situations.    In  1842  a 
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stabs  ill  the  abdomen  or  throat,  but  an  instance  occurred  a  few  years  since, 
in  which  a  woman  destroyed  herself  by  a  stab  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  ;  and  several  similar  cases  are  recorded.  In  an  attempt  at  suicide, 
which  fell  under  the  author's  observation,  a  stab  was  inflicted  by  a  carving 
knife  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  traversing  the  parts  from  the  windpipe 
to  the  spinal  column.  In.  regard  to  situation,  it  has  been  remarked,  that 
there  is  no  wound  which  a  suicide  is  capable  of  inflicting  upon  himself, 
which  may  not  be  produced  by  a  murderer ;  but  there  are  many  wounds 
inflicted  by  a  murderer  which,  from  their  situation  and  other  circumstances, 
•{I  suicide  would  be  incapable  of  producing  on  his  own  person.  We  cannot 
always  obtain  certainty  in  a  question  of  this  kind, — the  facts  will  often 
allow  us  to  speak  only  with  different  degrees  of  probability.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  the  singular  situation  selected  for  suicidal  wounds  is  reported 
in  the  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  45,  p.  439. 

The  situation  of  a  Avound  sometimes  serves  to  show  whether  it  is  of 
an  accidental  nature  or  not — a  point  often  insisted  on  in  the  defence. 
Accidental  wounds  generally  exist  on  those  pai-ts  of  the  body  which  are 
exposed.  Some  wounds,  however,  forbid  the  supposition  of  accident  even 
when  exposed;  as  deeply  incised  wounds  of  the  throat,  and  gunshot  wounds 
of  the  mouth  and  temples.  For  the  report  of  a  case  in  which  an  accidental 
wound  on  the  head,  by  an  axe,  closely  simulated  a  homicidal  wound  see 
Casper's  '  Wochenschrift,'  May  24,  1845.  -  ' 

2.  Evidence  from  the  natiire  and  extent  of  a  toound. — Generally  speak- 
ing, the  wound  met  with  on  the  body  of  a  suicide,  when  fire-arms  have  not 
been  used,  is  either  incised  or  punctured,  i.e.  a  cut  or  a  stab.  Contused 
wounds  are  rarely  seen  in  cases  of  suicide,  because  in  producino-  them 
there  is  not  that  certainty  of  speedily  destroying  life  to  which  'a  self- 
murderer  commonly  looks.  There  are  of  course  exceptions  to  this  remark  • 
as  where,  for  instance,  a  man  precipitates  himself  from  a  considerable 
height  and  is  wounded  by  the  fall.  Circumstantial  evidence  will,  however 
rarely  fail  to  clear  up  a  case  of  this  description.    Greater  difficulty  may 
exist  when  life  is  destroyed  by  a  contused  wound,  voluntarily  inflicted  A 
case  is  related  m  which  a  man  first  attempted  to  destroy  himself  by  runnino- 
with  his  head  agamst  a  wall;  and  not  having  succeeded  in  the  attempt 
fie  struck  himself  repeatedly  on  the  forehead  with  a  cleaver.    By  this  he 
produced  such  violent  injury  to  the  brain,  that  death  soon  followed  The 
^h^o^^f commit  the  act  by  several  witnesses  :  had  not  this  been 
the  case,  the  nature  of  the  wound  was  such  as  to  excite  suspicion  that  it 
had  been  inflicted  by  another,  and  that  the  man  had  been  murdered 
i^«<-l^°'!  attention  to  the  shape  of  wounds  in  the  throat  made  by  cutting 

person!^  circumstances  under  which  the  dead  body  of  a  wounded 

TT^T VJ.     :  ^°^y  °^  ^  farmer  was  found  lyino-  on  a  hie-h  road 

wl^^c'had  IZrXfj  t  br?\^'  ^^^'r  ^  ''''  f?om  L^tedTng 
from  the  hoX  Ind  Z'^  f  S^^X^^'  ^^^^^^^^^d  at  some  distanct 

the  deceasedllvTnt  be^n  rild  circumstance  of  the  pockets  of 

was  con6rmed  Xn  the  wound  "^"^''T  ^^^P^^^^^ 

It  was  cut,  not  asTs  ntJI  -^^^  ™  examined  by  a  surgeon. 

frombefor;racCrds  bu  as  tWh"'  ^  T^^'"^  cutting^instrument 
by  a  butcher.    The  knif .  l^rl  I  '^'^P  ^^^^  slaughtered 

ear,  and  had  been  bro^h^out  b  ^  ^^""'^      ^T^^^  ^"^^^ 

great  vessels  of  the  neck  witWi  ^  ^„«^^^-ci^'cular  sweep  in  front,  all  the 

from  behind  forwards  '  The  ^1^^^''/?^  ^'^^^^^P^'  ^^^^"^  ^'"'^  ^^^^^^ed 
improbable  that  it  could  have  b!    °    u         '''^''''^  rendered  it  at  onco 

detect  the  murderer,  who  was  s^nYft  .^""''^'"'^  ^^^^^^ 

,  vv  iv  was  soon  afterwards  discovered.    The  prisoner, 
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■who  had  been  a  butcher,  was  subsequently  tried  and  executed  for  tlu- 
crime. 

When  persons  labouring  under  insanity  commit  suicide,  they  often 
inflict  upon  themselves  wounds  of  an  extraordinary  kind — such  as  would, 
at  first  view,  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  they  had  been  produced  by  the  hand 
of  a  murderer :  and,  therefore,  the  rules  which  are  here  laid  down  to  dis- 
tinguish homicidal  from  suicidal  wounds,  must  be  guardedl}^  applied  to  the 
cases  of  those  persons  who  are  known  to  have  been  insane.  In  1850,  a  case 
occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in  which  a  person  in  a  fit  of  delirium  tore  away 
the  whole  of  the  abdominal  muscles  from  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the 
abdomen.    Had  the  body  of  this  person  been  found  dead  with  such  an 
unusual  and  serious  personal  injury,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  might 
have  been  pronounced  homicidal,  and  not  suicidal.  A  woman  suffering  from 
delirium  tremens  tore  open  her  abdomen  with  her  hands.    The  wound 
produced  was  eight  inches  long,  and  about  eight  feet  of  the  small  intestines 
protruded  from  it  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  large  intestines,  which  had 
been  completely  torn  across.    She  lived  twenty-seven  hours  after  inflicting 
this  injury.    ('  Lancet,'  1870,  I.  863.)    Such  severe  injuries  as  these,  if 
found  on  a  dead  body,  would  perhaps  not  be  described  as  self-inflicted,  but 
as  indicative  of  murderous  violence.    A  pregnant  woman  under  a  delusion 
so  ripped  open  her  abdomen  that  a  large  wound  was  made,  and  the 
omentum  and  gravid  uterus  protruded.     (' Lancet,'  1870,  II.  258.)  A 
gentleman  was  found  lying  in  a  state  of  insensibility  in  the  kitchen  of  his 
house,  with  a  cleaver  by  his  side.    On  examining  the  head,  upwards  of 
thirty  wounds  were  fou-ud  over  the  back  part  of  the  skull.    The  wounds, 
many  of  which  were  superficial,  had  a  horizontal  direction  from  behind 
forwards.    One,  however,  had  removed  a  portion  of  the  skull  from  the 
middle  of  the  lambdoidal  suture,  so  that  some  of  the  brain  had  escaped. 
This  person  died  four  days  afterwards,  but  recovered  so  far  as  to  admit 
that  he  had  produced  the  wounds  on  himself,  of  which,  from  other  circum- 
stances, there  could  have  been  no  doubt.    He  was  a  lunatic.    This  was 
a  most  unusual  way  of  committing  suicide.    Had  the  deceased  been  found 
thus  wounded,  dead  on  a  highway,  the  probability  is,  that  a  strong  suspicion 
of  murder  would  have  arisen.  A  case  of  this  kind  should  be  borne  m  mind 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  speak  to  the  possibility  of  certain  wounds 
found  on  a  dead  body,  having  been  self-inflicted.     ('  Med.  Gaz    vol  24, 
V   276  )     Ryan  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  man  contrived  to  cut  his 
throat  exactly  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  larynx,  having  previously 
made  two  distinct  cuts  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.    The  wound  was  of  an 
unusual  kind,  reaching  backwards  through  the  pharynx  to  the  spinal 
column.    Ryan  states  that  there  were  two  cuts  on  the  fourth  cervical 
vertebra  and  another  on  the  intervertebral  cartdage.    The  carotids  and 
jugulars  had  escaped,  but  some  of  the  larger  branches  of  these  vessels  were 
divided.    The  man  survived  about  seven  hours.    ('  Med.  Times,  Jan.  17, 
1852,  p.  73;  also  'Lancet,'  June  1,  1844    For  another  case  of  extensive 
wounds  in  the  throat  by  a  lunatic,  see  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Aug.  27, 18o3, 

^"  ^Wolnds  of  the  throat,  when  inflicted  by  suicides  are  commonly  at  the 
unnrr  part,  involving  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  thyroid  or  cricoid  cartilages ; 
tTe'  arge  vessels  oftln  escape,  but  the  larynx  is  opened.  J^^e  -ound^^^^^^^^^ 
not  always  cause  death  by  hemorrhage.  A  woman,  at.  68,  attemptett 
sukide  by  inflicting  a  wound  on  her  throat.  It  was  between  four  and  five 
inches  long  and  eltended  nearly  from  ear  to  ear.  It  laid  open  the  larynx 
between  Sfe  hyoid  bone  and  thyreoid  cartilage,  and  t^^ken  off  a  p^^ 
the  eni-lottis.  There  was  no  arterial  heemorrhage,  only  a  tew  veins  navi  g 
been  dfvfded     The  patient  did  well  at  first,  but  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
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set  in,  and  this  carried  lier  off  on  the  sixth  day.  This  was  a  secondary 
cause  of  death.    ('Ed.  Month.  Jonr.'  Feb.  1863,  p.  759.) 

The  extent  of  a  wound,  by  which  we  are  to  understand  the  number  and 
importance  of  the  parts  injured,  must  in  these  cases  be  always  taken  into 
consideration.    It  has  been  somewhat  hastily  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  an 
extensive  wound  of  the  throat,  involving  all  the  vessels  and  soft  parts  of 
the  neck  to  the  spine,  could  not  be  inflicted  by  a  suicide.    Although  in 
general  suicidal  wounds  of  this  part  of  the  body  do  not  reach  far  back,  or 
involve  the  vessels  of  more  than  one  side,  yet  we  find  occasionally  that  all 
the  soft  parts  are  thus  completely  divided.    These  are  cases  in  which, 
perhaps,  with  a  firm  hand,  there  is  a  most  determined  purpose  of  self- 
destruction.    In  a  case  of  suicide,  observed  by  Marc,  the  weapon  had 
divided  all  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  the  windpipe,  and  gullet — had  opened 
the  jugular  veins  and  both  carotid  arteries — and  had  even  grazed  the 
anterior  ligaments  of  the  spine.    A  wound  so  extensive  as  this  is  rarely 
seen  in  a  case  of  suicide,  but  there  is  no  ground  for  the  assertion  that 
extensive  wounds  in  the  throat  are  incompatible  with  self-destruction. 

Incised  wounds  in  the  throat  are  generally  set  down  as  presumptive  of 
suicide,  but  murderers  sometimes  wound  this  part  for  the  more  effectual 
concealment  of  crime.    Circumstances  connected  with  the  form  and  direc- 
tion of  a  wound,  may  in  such  cases  lead  to  detection,  for,  unless  the  person 
attacked  be  asleep  or  intoxicated,  resistance  may  be  offered — evidence  of 
which  may  be  obtained  by  the  presence  of  great  irregularity  in  the  wound, 
or  the  marks  of  other  wounds  on  the  hands  and  on  the  person  of  the 
deceased.    In  some  instances,  however,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  wound  is  homicidal  or  suicidal— the  medical  facts  being 
equally  explicable  on  either  hypothesis.   (See  case  by  Marc,  '  Ann.  d'Hyg? 
1830,  2,  408;  another  by  Devergie,  ib.  414;  and  a  third  by  Ollivier 
'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1836,  1,  394.)    Regularity  in  a  wound  of  the  throat  has 
been  considered  to  be  presumptive  of  suicide.    This  was  the  publicly- 
expressed  opinion  of  Sir  Everard  Home  in  the  well-known  case  of  Sellis. 
Iho  deceased  was  found  lying  on  a  bed,  with  his  throat  extensively  cut, 
ana  the  edges  of  the  incision  were  regular  and  even.  This  condition  of  the 
wound  It  was  inferred,  repudiated  the  idea  of  homicide,  but  as  a  o-eneral 
principle  this  appears  to  be  a  fallacious  criterion.    A  murderer  by  sur- 
prising his  victim  from  behind-by  having  others  at  hand  to  assist  him, 
ox  by  directmg  his  attack  against  one  who  is  asleep,  intoxicated,  or 
from  age  or  mfarmity  incapable  of  offering  resistance,  may  easily  produce 

oi  i^rdW^r  "^T  °"  ^^'^         observed  i^  the  case 

ThP  1,   i  '  ^^"^        murdered  by  Courvoisier  in  1840  (p.  65) 

i     ^ound  m  the  throat  possessed  all  that  regularity  which  has  been 

^Kf  '^'tr l^ave^taken^a  Tontrary  vl ew  to 
-ounlin  K^^^^^  contended  that  the  chief  character  of  a^suLTdal 
hand  darit  the  '  '  nl.^'T"^   irregu  arity  from  want  of  steadiness  in  the 

suicides  tTfi^nrthe^St    r  1  T''^'-  ^^^^^^1 
even  at  iL  termtation  f     1      commencement,  and  irregular  or  un- 
incision;  butTrobl.  r;;;  the  loss  of  blood  which  attends  the  first 
characters.    In  short  wp  «  ^^^^f^.^P^^^^dal  wound  might  possess  these 
an  incision  irthe  thr^L  7  ""^^f'^  ^^^'^1^^%  or  irregularity  in 

homicide  or  suicide.  ^^^hes  no  presumptive  evidence  either  of 

The  nature  and  PYt^nf  t 
^vill  sometimes  allow  us  to  ^  T^^^' °^  °f  o^^^r  injuries  on  the  person, 
personal  injuries  may  be  sunW^'^J'll    ''''''^'''^  -^^^"^  homicide.  These 
suicidal  or  accidental  orLin    V    ^^  they  could  not  possibly  have  had  a 

1836,  it  was  shown  that^  e;en  ribs'™  f  T^^'T^      Manchester,  in 
VOL.  I.  were  fractured  on  one  side  of  the 
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chesfc  of  the  deceased,  and  five  on  tlie  other.    The  person  charged  with 
murder  alleged  in  defence  that  he  had  merely  struck  the  deceased  a 
slight  blow,  and  that  the  ribs  were  broken  subsequently  by  an  accidental 
fall.    The  medical  witness,  however,  satisfied  the  Court  that  the  fall, 
as  described  by  the  prisoner,  was  inadequate  to  the  production  of  such 
extensive  violence ;  and  that  even  had  the  deceased  fallen  on  one  side, 
this  would  not  account  for  the  fracture  of  the  ribs  on  the  other.  When, 
therefore,  we  find  in  a  dead  body  severe  injuries  referred  to  a  fall,  we 
sbould  searcli  the  whole  of  the  body  carefully  for  proofs  of  violence.  The 
insides  of  the  arms  or  thighs  may  present  marks  of  injury,  which  could 
not  possibly  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  an  accidental  fall.  Severe 
contusions  on  both  sides  of  the  body,  or  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  com- 
monly indicate  homicidal  violence.    The  body  of  a  woman  alleged  to  have 
been  murdered  by  her  busband,  presented  numerous  marks  of  contusions ; 
one  arm  was  completely  ecchymosed  from  the  shoulder  to  the  hand.  The 
person  charged  with  the  murder  ascribed  these  appearances  to  the  fact  of 
liis  wife  having  accidentally  fallen  out  of  bed ;  but  on  examining  the  bed, 
it  was  found  to  be  only  a  foot  from  the  floor.    A  fall  from  this  height 
would  not  account  for  the  presence  of  such  extensive  marks  of  violence ; 
but  irrespective  of  this,  a  severe  contusion  'was  found  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  opposite  thigh,  which,  from  the  appearance,  must  have  been  produced 
about  the  same  time  as  that  on  the  arm.    The  existence  of  this  second 
contusion  rendered  the  defence  still  less  probable  :  for  the  woman  could 
not,  if  she  had  fallen  at  all,  have  fallen  on  both  sides  of  her  body  at  once ; 
and  it  was  not  alleged  that  she  had  had  more  than  one  fall.    In  the  case 
of  Beg.  V.  WalUs  (Cent.  Crim.  Court,  1839),  a  similar  defence  was  set 
aside,  by  the  fact  that  distinct  and  severe  bruises  were  found  on  the  back 
of  the  head  and  on  the  temples  of  the  deceased. 

3.  Evidence  from  the  direction  of  a  toound. — The  direction  of  a  wound 
lias  been  considered  to  afford  presumptive  evidence  sufficiently  strong 
to  guide  a  medical  jurist  in  this  inquiry.  It  has  been  remarked  that  in 
most  suicidal  wounds  which  affect  the  throat,  the  direction  of  the  cut  is 
commonly  from  left  to  right,  either  transversely  or  more  often  passing 
obliquely  from  above  downwards  :  in  suicidal  stabs  and  punctured  wounds, 
the  direction  is  commonly  from  right  to  left  and  from  above  downwards. 
In  left-banded  persons,  the  direction  would,  of  course,  be  in  the  opposite 
transverse  directions.  Suicidal  wounds  are,  however,  subject  to  such 
variation  in  extent  and  direction,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  generalize 
with  respect  to  them.  Nevertheless,  an  attention  to  these  points  may 
sometimes  be  of  real  assistance  to  the  inquirer,  especially  when  the  body 
has  not  been  moved  from  its  position.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  a  murderer 
makes  an  incised  wound  in  the  front  of  the  throat  from  behind,  the 
direction  may  be  the  same  as  that  commonly  observed  m  cases  of 
suicide.  (See  on  this  point  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Valmas,  Cent.  Crim.  Court 
May  1844.)  Again,  if  the  person  attacked  is  powerless,  the  wound  may 
be  deliberately  made,  so  as  to  simulate  a  suicidal  act ;  indeed  a  murderer 
might  attack  the  throat  with  the  design  of  simulating  an  act  of  suicide. 
A  homicidal  stab  may  also  take  the  same  direction  as  one  which  is  suicidal, 
but  this  would  be  confined  to  those  cases  in  which  the  assailant  was  placed 
behind  or  aside.  If  in  front  of  the  person  whom  he  attacks,  the  direction 
would  probably  be  from  left  to  right;  but  in  suicide,  when  the  right  hand 
is  commonly  used,  it  is  the  reverse.  Oblique  wounds,  passing  from  above 
downwards,  are  common  to  homicide  and  suicide,  but  those  which  take  an 
oblique  course  from  below  upwards  are  generally  indicative  of  l^omicide 
for  it  is  extremely  rare,  that  a  person  bent  on  suicide,  unless  a  lunatic,  tbus 
nses  a  weapon.    Homicidal  incisions,  especially  in  the  throat,  are  otten 
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prolonged  below  and  behind  the  skin  forming  the  angles  of  a  wound, 
deeply  into  the  soft  parts  (case,  p.  511).  Those  which  are  suicidal  rarely 
possess  this  character;  they  terminate  gradually  in  a  sharp  angle,  and  the 
skin  itself  is  the  furthest  point  wounded,  the  weapon  is  not  carried  either 
behind,  below,  or  beneath  it.  Exceptions  to  these  characters  may  exist ; 
but  in  a  dark  and  intricate  subject  of  this  nature,  we  have  only  these 
limited  rules  to  guide  us.  The  instrument  with  which  a  wound  is  supposed 
to  have  been  inflicted  should  be  adapted  to  the  edges  of  the  incision  :  its 
sharpness  compared  with  the  cleanness  and  evenness  of  the  cut,  and  its 
length  with  the  depth  of  the  incision  or  stab.  It  is  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence for  a  murderer  to  substitute  some  instrument  belonging  to  the 
deceased  or  another  person  for  that  which  he  has  actually  employed ;  and 
this  by  its  size,  shape,  bluntness,  or  other  peculiarities,  may  not  account 
for  the  appearances  presented  by  the  wound. 

Suicidal  and  Accidental  loounds. — It  is  not  often  that  any  diflficulty  is 
experienced  in  distinguishing  a  sucidal  from  an  accidental  wound.  When 
a  wound  has  really  been  suicidally  inflicted,  there  are  generally  to  be  found 
■about  it  clear  indications  of  design ;  and  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  are 
seldom  reconcilable  with  the  supposition  of  accident.     But  if  the  position 
of  the  deceased  with  respect  to  surrounding  objects  has  been  disturbed,  if 
the  weapon  has  been  removed,  and  the  body  transported  to  a  distance,  then 
it  will  not  always  be  easy  to  distinguish  a  wound  accidentally  received 
from  one  inflicted  by  a  suicide  or  a  murderer.    The  evidence  of  those  who 
find  the  body  can  alone  clear  up  the  case  ;  and  the  medical  witness  may  be 
requn-ed  to  state  how  far  this  evidence  is  consistent  with  the  situation, 
•extent,  and  direction  of  the  wound  by  which  the  deceased  has  fallen     It  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  further  on  this  subject,  since  the  observations  already 
made  aviII  suggest  to  a  practitioner  the  course  w^hich  he  should  pursue 
Circumstantial  evidence  is  commonly  sufficient  to  show  whether  a  wound 
has  been  accidentally  received  or  not ;  but  as  an  accidental  wound  may 
sometimes  resemble  one  of  homicidal  or  suicidal  origin,  so  it  follows  that 
It  IS  not  always  possible  for  a  medical  jurist  to  decide"" the  question  peremp- 
torily ±rom  a  mere  inspection  of  the  wound. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  produce  instances  in  which  murderers  in 
tbeir  defence,  have  alleged  that  the  wounds  observed  in  the  bodies  of  their 

SnZ  A- ^7^^.^ ^1  o^'^^T'  ^^^^  the  allegations  have  been  clearly 

retuted  by  medica  evidence.     A  witness  must  be  prepared,  therefore  in 

wlund'l'"  ""l""^  P'"^^      '''^'''y^         the  nature  of  the 

cZil  L  ''T^^'^  doubtful,  to  be  closely  examined  by 

TnTerere^viln? f^^     ^''"5  T'^'^^^^,  law  requires  that  it  should  be 

fS  wlrd  00^^^^^  I'^r  '"'^^  ^^^tM,  that  the 

i     °  accidental  or  suicidal  origin. 

subject  tnnected'Sr  ^^^^  considered  as  a 

circumstrcrunl7  vv  tTT'^  '  ^""^        investigation  of  the 

when  the  drc  as^hr^^^^^^^^^^  cleath_ ensues,  is  occasionally  rendex-ed  necessary 
insurance  isTn  some  pf        T  ^P°^^       life.    A  policy  of  life- 

therefore  a  pLoTbent  n  void  by  the  act  of  self-destruction;  and 

precautions  trconccal  thrn,?''''^'-  family  take 

His  body  might  be  fo?ndT  ''.  ^^''^  '''^"'''^''^  ^^^^^'^J  ^^^^^^If. 
•certain  whetht  he  haTbeeTr  1  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^'^^  ^^^^er  it  un- 
murdered,  or  whethei  he  hnd  accidentally,  whether  he  had  been 

it  is  incumbent  on  the  offier+n  I  ^  disputed  case 

of  the  deceased  would  attemnt  f Ivf  ^^^^^  ^^'^  relatives 

of  course,  call  forth  a  iferand  1   T  ^''^^  litigation  must, 

a  deep  and  searching  investigation  into  all  the  circum- 
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stances  connected  witli  the  death  of  the  insured,  and  the  whole  case  would, 
in  some  instances,  rest  almost  exclusively  on  medical  evidence.  ('  Med. 
Gaz.' vol.  36,  p.  826.)  Numerous  cases  have  occurred  in  England,  which 
will  illustrate  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  precise  characters  of 
wounds,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  body  of  a  wounded  person 
is  found.    The  following  may  serve  as  illustrations : — 

Wounds  of  the  throat. — The  extent  and  direction  of  fatal  wounds  affect- 
ing this  part  of  the  body,  if  accurately  observed,  will  frequently  enable  a 
medical  jurist  to  express  a  strong  opinion  on  the  question  whether  the 
wound  was  self-inflicted  or  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  another.  The  blood- 
vessels and  nerves  likely  to  be  involved  in  such  wounds  will  depend  on 
their  situation  and  depth.  The  annexed  illustration  (fig,  94)  shows  the 
relative  position  of  the  carotid  artery,  jugular  vein,  and  their  principal 

Fig.  94. 


19  21 


View  of  the  Blood-vessels  and  Nerves  of  tlie  side  of  the  neck,  from  a  drawing 
by  J.  T.  Nray.— 5.  Internal  jugular  vein.  8.  Lingual  artery.  9.  Pneumo- 
gastric  nerve.  11.  Phrenic  nerve.  12.  Superior  thyroid  artery.  12. 
Stemo -mastoid  muscle,  turned  back.  14.  Common  carotid  artery. 
15.  Inner  end  of  collar-bone,  turned  back.  16  and  18.  Muscles  covenng 
the  larynx  and  trachea  (windpipe). 

branches,  as  well  as  the  nerves  of  the  right  side  of  the  neck.  Those  parts 
only  are  made  subjects  of  reference  in  the  figures  which  may  require 
description  in  medical  evidence.    The  purely  anatomical  references  are 

omitted.  .     x  rn 

In  1837,  the  body  of  a  woman  was  found  with  the  tnroat  cut.  ihe 
deceased,  when  seen,  was  lying  on  her  back,  and  the  razor  with  which  the 
wound  was  inflicted  was  found  under  the  left  shoulder.  On  inquiry  it  Avas 
ascertained  that  when  first  seen,  she  was  lying  on  her  face,  and  the  body 
had  been  turned  round  on  the  back.  Blood  had  evidently  run  down  the 
fore  part  of  her  person,  rendering  it  probable  that  she  had  been  wounded 
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while  in  the  erect  position.  The  incision  in  the  throat  was  deep,  and 
extended  obliquely  from  the  right  side  of  the  chin  to  within  about  an  inch 
of  the  left  collar-bone.  It  had  divided  the  windpipe,  the  gullet,  all  the 
muscles  of  that  side  and  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  the  carotid  artery,  the 
jugular  vein,  and  the  muscles  on  the  fore  part  of  the  spine,  penetrating 
even  into  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck.  The  incision  was  double — 
one  superficial,  close  under  the  chin,  and  the  other  a  deeper  one,  appeared  to 
be  continued  from  this.  The  deepest  part  of  the  right  end  of  the  incision 
was  nearly  three  inches  in  a  direct  line  behind  the  right  angle  of  the 
wound,  so  that  it  extended  at  that  part  behind  and  beneath  the  sound 
skin.  The  cut  was  four  and  a  half  inches  long  and  two  and  a  half  deep. 
The  main  question  was,  whether  this  could  have  been  a  suicidal  wound, 
inflicted  by  a  razor,  the  only  weapon  found  near  the  body.  Considering 
its  characters,  Dodd  inferred  that  it  must  have  been  inflicted  by  another 
person,  and  not  by  the  deceased  upon  herself.  The  deceased  was  right- 
handed,  which  would  have  added  to  the  difficulty  of  supposing  the  wound 
to  have  been  suicidal.  The  inference  drawn  was  precisely  that  which  the 
medical  circumstances  appear  to  justify. 

In  1860,  a  young  woman  was  found  dead  in  a  farm-house,  from  a 
wound  in  her  throat.    This  wound  was  seven  inches  long  and  two  inches 
in  depth  :  it  was  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  its  dii^ection  was 
nearly  transverse,  but  passing  slightly  upwards  from  behind  forwards. 
The  incision  commenced  a  little  in  front  of  the  spine  on  the  left  side 
opposite  to  the  second  or  third  spinal  process,  and  terminated  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  from  the  centre  of  the  chin,  the  fore  part  of  the  incision 
being  over  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw  and  quite  superficial,  dividing  only 
the  skin,  cellular  tissue,  and  fat.    The  important  parts  involved  on  the  left 
side  were,  the  external  and  internal  carotids,  which  were  cut  into  but  not 
across ;  the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  (at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  wound)  the  spinal  cord,  were  completely  severed. 
The  weapon  nearly  entered  the  joint  between  the  second  and  third  cervical 
vertebra,  about  two-thirds  of  the  intervertebral  substance  between  these 
bones  having  been  divided.  A  portion  of  the  second  vertebra  had  been  cut 
through,  and  was  left  adherent  to  the  lower  lip  of  the  wound.    The  left 
vertebral  artery  was  also  completely  divided.    The  lower  lip  of  the  wound 
was  jagged  and  serrated,  and  the  neck  was  slightly  wounded  lower  down 
on  the  same  side,  showing  that  several  strokes  had  been  made  in  this  part 
with  the  weapon.   In  the  left  hand  of  deceased  a  common  dinner  knife  was 
found,  loosely  %eld ;  it  was  in  a  reversed  position,  with  the  back  instead  of 
the  blade  towards  the  throat.  The  left  hand  presented  three  incised  wounds 
over  the  middle  finger,  one  of  considerable  depth,  and  another  reaching 
to  the  bone  over  the  outer  side  of  the  ring  finger.    The  right  hand  had 
only  one  shght  wound  upon  it.    The  deceased  was  right-handed.  Measured 
Dy  any  scientific  rules,  such  a  wound  as  this  was  inconsistent  with  an  act 
oi  suicide.    Assuming  that  it  had  commenced  behind,  the  spinal  marrow 
17  ^^  ^  situation  that  there  would  be  instantaneous  destruc- 

in  ih.  %  "^.^'^"^^^  Po^er,  so  that  the  weapon  could  not  be  carried  forward 
Zvatl-i  lltlT  -  .^^^^^^^  ^^^^  principal  branches  of  the 

front  twX^  •    Assuming  that  the  wound  had  commenced  in 

bv  reaso.  0^^°''      ^'f  ^^'^^^  ^'''^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  rendered  it  impossible, 

vertebral  Lv.-  i  division  of  the  spinal  marrow  and 

mencS  LS^^^^^^  ^-^'"^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  t^at  the  wound  com- 

force  to  canL  Tdf '  '  ^""^  ^^^^        ^^^P"^  with  great 

sHuation  cxtPr,f  ^Tv  P^°^^^^     '^'^  '^^^^.d  vertebra.^  Its 

situation,  extent,  and  direction  were  all  inconsistent  with  suicide.  A 
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snicide  could  have  inflicted  a  wound  in  this  situation  and  direction  only 
withitJLie  right  hand,  but  the  weapon  was  lying  loosely  in  the  left  hand  o£ 
the  deceased.  There  were  deep  recent  cuts  on  tlie  back  of  the  left  hand 
which  admitted  of  explanation  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  deceased 
had  raised  it  to  protect  her  throat.  No  suicide  scores  the  backs  of  the 
hands  before  inflicting  fatal  wounds  on  the  throat.  A  fellow-servant  of 
the  deceased,  although  not  at  first  suspected,  was  tried  (Carlisle  8uni, 
Ass.  1860  Heg.  v.  Cass),  and  convicted  of  this  act  of  murder  upon  his 
own  confession.  His  clothes  were  examined,  and  it  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  spots  on  the  shirt,  they  were 
free  from  any  mai-ks  of  blood.  The  knife  found  in  the  hand  of  the  deceased 
was  bent  towards  the  end  as  if  it  had  been  used  against  some  hard  obstacle- 
It  had  been  wiped  ;  but  it  still  contained  in  its  depressions  and  irregularities, 
as  well  as  between  the  layers  of  the  handles,  coagula  of  recent  blood  mixed 
with  rust.  One  remarkable  circumstance,  bi-ought  out  b;y  the  microscope, 
appeared  to  connect  the  prisoner  with  this  weapon.  In  a  small  coagulum 
found  on  the  knife,  dried  and  fixed  to  the  blade,  were  some  woollen  fibres 
of  a  peculiar  purple-brown  dye.  These  corresponded  exactly  to  the  fibres 
of  the  woollen  jacket  which  the  prisoner  wore. 

Another  case,  possessing  some  equally  remarkable  features,  was  referred 
to  the  author  in  1862  {Reg.  v.  Edmunds,  Swansea  Lent  Ass.  1863). 
A  young  woman  named  Jane  Lewis  was  found  dead  with  her  throat 
cut,  lying  in  a  pathway  not  far  from  the  house  in  which  she  resided 
as  servant,  and  a  razor  taken  from  the  house  was  lying  near  the  body. 
She  had  left  home  perfectly  well,  about  seven  hours  previously,  to  keep 
an  appointment  with  the  man  who  was  charged  with  the  murder.  This 
rnan  was  a  fellow-servant  to  whom  she  was  about  to  be  married.  There 
were  three  distinct  and  deeply  incised  wounds  in  the  neck  made  from 
left  to  right — the  upper  one  four  inches  in  length,  commencing  below 
the  left  ear  and  running  parallel  to  the  jawbone ;  the  middle  cut  about 
seven  inches  in  length,  commencing  at  the  same  point  and  running 
across  the  middle  of  the  neck  to  a  spot  behind  and  below  the  right  ear ; 
and  the  lower  cut  six  inches  in  length,  commencing  above  the  middle  of 
the  left  collar-bone  going  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  terminating  in 
the  front  of  the  neck  by  joining  the  middle  incision.     The  middle  cut 
divided  the  windpipe,  the  gullet,  and  all  the  great  vessels  and  nerves  in 
front  of  the  neck  to  the  cervical  vertebra.    There  were  two  distinct  cuts  into 
the  spinal  column  about  the  third  cer^acal  vertebra,  one  penetrating  deeply 
into  the  upper  edge  of  the  bone,  and  the  other  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  it, 
commencing  on  the  body  of  the  vertebra  and  running  more  deeply  to  the 
right  side.  This  divided  the  transverse  process  of  the  vertebra,  opened  the 
ioint  between  it  and  the  bone,  and  severed  the  vertebral  artery.  There 
were  deep  cuts,  which  had  bled,  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  left  hand  ; 
and  the  pad  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  had  been  sliced  off,  and 
was  found  wedged  in  the  joint  of  the  razor.    This  was  half  open  and  lay  a 
yard  behind  the  body.    There  Avas  no  blood  upon  the  handle,  while  the 
laands  of  the  deceased  were  bloody.     The  deceased's  bonnet  was  found 
covering  a  large  patch  of  blood  near  the  razor.    A  collar  which  she  wore, 
as  well  as  the  strings  of  her  bonnet,  had  been  cut  through,  and  tliese  hkc 
the  razor  were  at  a  distance  from  the  body.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
adduce  reasons  for  showing  that  these  wounds  could  not  have  been  inflicted 
by  the  deceased  upon  herself.    Apart  from  all  the  sun'oundmg  circum- 
stances, and  looking  at  the  medical  description  only  of  the  situation, 
nature,  extent,  and  direction,  the  surgeon  was  quite  justified  in  say  ing  that 
'it  was  impossible  for  any  person  to  inflict  such  wounds  upon  himsclt 
The  hacking  of  the  bones  of  the  spinal  column  in  hvo  distinct  places  witu 
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such  force  as  to  cut  off  a  part  of  the  bone,  after  both  carotid  arteries  and 
jugular  veins  had  been  cut  through,  -was  alone  sufficient  to  justify  this 
opinion.  In  order  to  produce  these  marks,  the  razor  must  have  been 
obviously  twice  used  with  great  force  through  the  same  deep  incision. 
There  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  was  an  act  of  deliberate 
murder ;  but  there  was  a  failure  of  proof  to  trace  it  to  the  accused. 

Suicides  may  graze  the  ligaments  in  front  of  the  spinal  column,  but 
that  they  should  make  deep  incisions  into  the  bones,  cut  off  hard  bony 
processes,  and  divide  the  intervertebral  substance  and  the  vertebral  arteries, 
is  a  proposition  contrary  to  all  experience  and  probability.    The  case  of 
the  JEJarl  of  Essex,  who  was  found  dead  in  the  Tower  in  July,  1683,  bore 
somewhat  on  these  points.    The  deceased  was  discovered  with  his  throat 
cut,  and  a  razor  lying  near  him.  This  razor  was  found  to  be  much  notched, 
while  the  throat  was  smoothly  and  evenly  cut  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
and  to  the  vertebral  column.    Some  considered  this  to  have  been  an  act  of 
suicide,  others  of  murder.  Those  medical  witnesses  who  supported  the  view 
of  suicide  were  asked  to  explain  how  it  was  that  such  an  even  wound 
could  have  been  produced  by  a  notched  razor.    They  attempted  to  account 
for  this  by  asserting  that  the  deceased  had  probably  di-awn  the  razor 
backwards  and  forwards  across  the  neck-bone ;  forgetting  that  before  this 
could  have  been  done  by  the  deceased,  all  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck 
must  have  been   divided.    In  Meg.  v.  Haywood  (Liverpool  Wint.  Ass. 
1855),  it  was  proved  that  deceased  had  died  from  a  wound  in  the  throat 
extending  six  inches  from  right  to  left,  by  which  the  upper  portion  of  the 
windpipe  was  severed  as  well  as  the  branches  of  the  carotid  artery.  Her 
face  was  concealed  by  a  pillow,  the  arms  were  crossed,  there  was  a  razor  in 
her  right  hand,  and  the  back  of  the  razor  was  towards  the  body.  The 
hands  Avere  clean,    A  pillow  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed  was  bloody 
underneath.     All  these  circumstances  clearly  indicated   homicide  and 
homicidal  intei-ference  after  death.    The  prisoner 
was  convicted.    In  a  former  part  of  this  work 
(pp.  68,  83)  the  case  of  Gardner  is  referred  to 
{Beg.  V.  Gardner,  C.  0.  C.  1862).    Among  various 
medico-legal  questions  to  which  this  case  gave 
rise,  was  that  which  we  are  now  considering. 
Were  the  Avounds  in  the  throat  inflicted  by  the 
deceased  on  herself,  or  by  another  person  ?  With- 
out going  minutely  into  details,  it  may  be  stated 
that  Sequeira,  the  surgeon  who  was  called,  found 
the  woman  dead  and  blood  was  copiously  effused, 
but  only  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  not  in  front  of 
her  person.   A  large  table-knife  was  loosely  placed 
in  her  right  hand  ;  it  was  lying  in  the  direction 
ot  the  length  of  the  body,  the  back  of  the  blade 
towards  the  chest,  and  the  sharp  edge  in  front, 
ihere  was  dry  blood  upon  the  blade  and  handle. 
1  he  illustration,  fig.  95,  made  from  a  drawing 
on  the  spot,  shows  the  exact  position  in  which 
the  body  was  found  on  the  floor  of  the 

-•£   o""     ^  corner 

door  as  i_f  laid  out,  the  right  arm  which  held  the 


Fig.  95. 


room. 


fnZ^!}^l7-f  ^""^  ^  ^o™er  by  an  open 

door  as  if  laid  out,  the  right  am     '  "     "  ^ 

S".  Lp^'I-^w  ^  ^         ^«  i^c^ic^ted  by 

t  Wt  o  'Tri'  ^'^'^ 

of  thP  1  .  r ^T'  ^"^^  cartilage 

T^n  Dy  suttocation.    It  commenced  over  the  larynx  as  by  a  deep  stab, 


Position  of  the  body  of  Mrs.  Gard- 
ner (Reg.  V.  Gardner,  Central 
Criminal  Court,  1862). 
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and  extended  for  about  two  inches  downwards  and  backwards  on  the 
left  side.  It  must  have  been  inflicted  while  the  deceased  was  lying  down, 
and  under  the  circumstances  it  was  not  such  a  wound,  in  tlie  opinion  of 
the  medical  men,  as  a  woman  conld  have  inflicted  on  herself  while  in 
this  position. 

The  knife  was  lying  loosely  in  the  right  hand  of  deceased,  and  the  small 
quantity  of  blood  on  the  palms  presented  the  appearance  of  smearing 
or  wiping.  On  these  facts  being  proved,  it  became  simply  a  question 
which  of  two  persons  then  in  the  house  was  guilty  of  this  act  of 
murder.  The  husband  was  convicted  of  the  crime.  In  homicidal 
wounds  of  the  throat,  the  hands  of  the  deceased,  either  back  or  front, 
frequently  present  marks  of  recent  cuts.  These  injuries  arise  from  an 
instinctive  effort  to  protect  the  throat  under  a  sudden  attack.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  a  person  contemplating  self-destruction  by  wounding 
the  throat  would  not  begin  by  making  cuts  across  the  hands.  Sometimes 
the  weapon  may  be  so  grasped  by  the  person  attacked  as  to  cause  numerous 

cuts  on  the  front  of  the  hand. 
These  will  of  course  bear  the 
characters  of  recent  cuts.  Their 
presence  should  admit  of  some 
reasonable  explanation.  In  the 
case  of  Gardner  (p.  519),  this  was 
one  of  those  facts  properly  con- 
sidered to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  innocence  of  the  prisoner. 
The  palms  of  the  hands  of  the  de- 
ceased presented  numerous  fresh 
cuts  in  the  positions  shown 
by  the  illustrations,  fig.  96. 
The  sharp  blade  of  the  knife 
had  probably  been  grasped  by 
deceased  before  her  death,  in 

Case  of  Mrs.  Gardner.   The  recent  cuts  on  the  palms  of  resisting  the  attack.    There  were 
the  two  hands  are  here  shown  by  the  dark  lines.  ^^^^  jg£j.  ^^^^^  ^^g^ 

six  on  the  right.  Some  of  the  cuts  were  across  the  fingers.  Of  two  on  the 
middle  finger  of  the  left  hand  one  had  gone  completely  through  to  the  bone. 

Another  case  of  some  importance  in  which  a  man  was  tried  and  con- 
victed of  the  murder  of  a  woman  living  with  him  as  his  wife,  was  the 
subject  of  a  trial  {Beg.  v.  Wiggins,  C.  C.  C.  Sept.  1867).  The  woman 
was  found  dead  with  a  wound  in  her  throat  which  divided  the  carotid 
artery,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  windpipe.  It  commenced  on  the 
left  side  far  back,  penetrating  as  by  a  stab  perpendicularly  towards  the 
spine,  the  bones  of  which  had  been  indented  by  the  violence  of  the  blow 
Death  must  have  speedily  followed.  There  was  a  wound  on  the  neck  ot 
the  prisoner  commencing  on  the  left  side,  going  m  a  direction  from  lett 
to  ricrht  and  from  above  downwards.  It  was  quite  superficial,  evolving 
only°the  skin  and  the  external  jugular  vein.  The  prisoner  alleged  that 
the  deceased  had  cut  his  throat  while  he  was  lying  on  the  floor  asleep, 
and  that  she  had  afterwards  destroyed  herself. 

A  close  examination  of  these  wounds  showed  that  on  the  prisoner  s 
neck  there  was  a  superficial  cut  such  as  a  man  might  easily  produce  on 
himself  while  the  wounds  on  the  neck  of  the  woman  were  such  as  were 
not  like'lv  to  have  been  self-inflicted.  There  were  many  circumstances  m 
tht  lTwhich  only  admitted  of  explanation  on  the  theory  that  -^Yt^ll 
assault  had  been  committed  on  the  woman  by  the  P^^^^f  ^^J^ 
had  subsequently  inflicted  the  wound  m  his  own  neck,  to  give  some 
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plausibility  to  tlie  stoiy  that  his  wife  had  attempted  to  murder  him  while 
he  was  lying  asleep.  He  gave  two  accounts  of  the  transaction  not  con- 
sistent with  each  other,  nor  with  any  of  the  facts  proved  in  the  case. 
Among  the  circumstances  which  were  inconsistent  with  his  statement  was 
the  following: — He  produced  a  neckerchief  which  he  said  he  wore  while 
lying  down,  and  showed  the  constable  a  cut  in  the  handkerchief  which, 
according  to  him,  was  produced  by  the  deceased  while  attempting  to 
cut  his  throat.  The  neckerchief  was  of  thin  red  cotton  in  sixteen  folds. 
It  was  nearly  transversely  cut  across  the  folds,  the  edges  clean  and  sharply 
cut,  and  neither  stained  nor  stiffened  by  blood.  It  could  not  be  made  to 
correspond  in  any  way  to  the  cut  in  the  neck.  It  was  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  it,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  neck  as  it  was  worn.  It  was 
obvious,  from  a  close  examination,  that  the  cut  must  have  been  made  on 
this  cotton-handkerchief  when  it  was  not  upon  the  neck,  and  with  a  clean 
knife.  For  a  full  account  of  this  singular  case,  which  presented  points 
of  interest  in  reference  to  the  probable  time  of  death,  the  attitude  of  the 
body,  the  power  of  locomotion  and  exertion  after  a  wound  of  the  carotid 
artery,  the  jugular  vein  and  trachea,  and  the  medical  inferences  from 
blood-stains  on  clothing,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  in  '  Guy's 
Hosp.  Eep.'  1868,  vol.  U,  p.  112. 

It  is  important  on  these  occasions  that  there  should  be  no  disturbance 
of  the  body,  of  the  weapon,  articles  of  furniture,  or  other  matters  iu 
its  immediate  vicinity.  If  the  body  or  the  weapon  has  been  carelessly 
moved,  or  the  arrangement  of  the  clothes  altered,  this  may  materially  affect 
a  medical  opinion.  ^  There  is  no  case  in  medical  jurisprudence,  in  which  the 
rule  prius  est  de  crimine  quam  de  reo  inquirendum,  is  more  rigidly  enforced 
•than  in  reference  to  these  wounds  of  the  throat,  whether  the  wounded 
person  survives  or  dies.  Hence  much  consideration  is  required  before  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  act  was  certainly  homicidal.  It  will  greatly 
aid  the  effect  of  medical  evidence  in  reference  to  the  situation  and  direction 
of  wounds  in  this  part  of  the  body,  if  at  the  time  of  inspection  a  rough 
diagram  of  the  neck  in  its  fore  and  back  part  is  made,  and  lines  are  so 
carried  as  to  indicate,  by  arrows,  the  direction  which  the  weapon  is  supposed 
to  have  taken.  A  Court  will  thus  be  able  to  follow  more  completely  the 
"description  given  by  a  medical  witness,  and  to  appreciate  more  readily  the 
reasons  which  he  assigns  for  his  opinion.  It  would  be  well  if,  before  a  body 
18  moved,  a  photograph  could  be  taken  of  the  attitude  and  position  of  sur- 
rounding objects  m  relation  to  it.    (See  on  this  subject  'Ann.  d'Hyg.' 

^o4:0,  1,  433.) 

Wounds  inflicted  hy  tie  rigJit  or  left  liand.— Some  remarks  have  been 
^f^^^ence  to  the  direction  of  a  cut  or  a  stab  varying  according  to 
whether  the  right  or  the  left  hand  has  been  used  by  a  suicide.    It  is  neces- 
•       ^"""^l^^  *°      ^^^''^        *^ere  are  many  persons  who  are 

fnrl  ^Tnt\  "^^^  """J  generally  known  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased ; 
t^h  theni  Tn?'  ""l"  pronounced,  even  by  those  who  had  associated 

S  aid  to  havP  r  ^"''^  "gl^t-handed.  A  want  of  attention  to  this  point 
murder^n  the  TfJ^^  circumstances  which  led  to  a  suspicion  of 
rs  found  did  I  v  .  '  Ci^-  Evidence,'  p.  97.)    This  man 

r  the  left  side  of  t^'l  ^  ""^^  discovered 
tTafwaJt  rtS^^^^^^^^^  Jf,™  generally  supposed  and  asserted 

in  the  use  of  the  razor  with  hi" «  Vlt  ^fi  \^        ^^^^IT  ^""P""* 

suspicious  circumstance  of   he  rlzor  beinf  f  v'  \  T *'^! 

once  explained  away.    In  1865  ^.0=.    /  .  If*  ™ 

in  London,  which  sLws  the  ntessTtv  of  Tf"  occurred 

necessity  o±  caution  m  forming  an  opinion 
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m  these  cases.  A  man  known  to  be  right-handed  was  found  dead  with 
his  throat  cut ;  it  proved  to  be  what  is  called  a  '  left-liandcd  cut,'  i.e. 
done  with  the  left  hand.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  deceased  was 
"brought  up  as  a  wood -carver,  a  trade  which  requires  a  man  to  use  botli 
hands  equally  well.  Thus  the  cause  of  the  wound  being  in  an  unusual 
direction  for  a  right-handed  man  was  satisfactorily  explained.  The 
direction  in  which  a  wound  has  been  made  may  not  infrequently  be 
determined  by  the  serrated  character  of  the  edges.  The  points  of  these 
serrations  are  directed  towards  the  commencement  of  the  woand.  If  after 
the  wounding  the  person  lives  more  than  two  or  three  days,  these  serrations 
disappeared  by  the  absorption  going  on  in  the  edges  of  the  wound.  In 
cases  of  cut-thi-oat  the  existence  of  small  tentative  cuts  near  the  comnience- 
inent  of  the  main  cut  affords  aid  in  diagnosis.  If  these  are  fairly  parallel 
Avith  the  chief  wound,  the  presumption  afforded  by  this  evidence  is  that 
the  wounds  were  suicidal ;  but  if  the  tentative  wounds  be  different  in 
direction  from  the  principal  wound,  this  points  rather  to  homicide  than 
suicide,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  attempts  by  struggling  to  evade  the 
assassin's  knife. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  one  end  of  a  wound,  more  esjaecially  in  a 
case  of  cut-throat,  digitated  or  pahnated.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fold- 
ing of  the  skin  during  the  action  of  the  weapon,  and  hence  these  digitations 
indicate  the  termination  of  the  wound. 

Accidental  Stabs. — Severe  incisions  on  vital  parts  do  not  often  happen 
by  accident,  but  severe  punctures  and  stabs  affecting  vital  organs  have 
frequently  an  accidental  origin.  These  stabs  arise  generally  from  falls, 
while  the  person  is  in  the  act  of  running  with  a  pointed  instrument  in  his 
hand  or  his  pocket.  There  is  one  character  which,  when  thus  produced, 
they  are  commonly  observed  to  possess,  namely,  that  their  direction  is  from 
below  upwards.  In  this  way  the  truth  of  a  defence  may  be  sometimes 
tested,  as  when  a  prisoner  alleges  that  the  deceased  threw  himself  or  fell 
upon  the  weapon.  Homicidal  stabs  may  be  likewise  directed  from  below 
upwards  ;  but  this  is  somewhat  rare,  and  not  probable,  unless  the  person  is 
stabbed  by  an  oblique  blow,  while  in  the  recumbent  posture.  Rules  of 
this  kind  may  appear  to  be  susceptible  of  but  little  practical  application  ; 
yet  cases  occasionally  present  themselves  wherein  a  close  attention  to  situa- 
tion and  direction  may  materially  assist  in  forming  an  opinion.  In  a  case 
of  alleged  murder,  which  was  tried  in  1843,  at  the  Cent.  Crim.  Court, 
a  surgeon  deposed  that  he  found,  on  examining  the  body  of  the  deceased, 
a  stab  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  near  the  arm-pit,  about  six  inches  in 
depth.  It  had  wounded  the  lung,  and  had  penetrated  obliquely  into  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart,  passing  from  left  to  right.  He  properly  con- 
tended, that,  considering  the  situation  and  direction  of  this  wound,  it  was 
very  improbable  that  the  deceased  could  have  inflicted  it  upon  himself. 
The  fact  that  there  may  be  some  instances  in  which  rules  of  this  kind  will 
not  be  applicable,  must  not  deter  us  from  endeavouring  to  make  a  cautious 
application  of  them  in  doubtful  cases. 

The  following  cases  show  how  acccidental  may  simulate  homicidal  stabs. 
A  blacksmith,  while  forging  a  piece  of  rod-iron,  Avas  irritated  at  some 
observations  made  by  a  bystander.  He  made  a  rush  at  the  offender  with 
the  heated  iron  in  his  hand,  the  end  being  red-hot;  he  stumbled  and  fell. 
In  some  way  the  piece  of  iron  became  accidentally  reversed— he  fell  upon 
the  red-hot  point,  which  struck  against  a  portion  of  the  breast-bone,  glanced 
from  that,  and  penetrated  the  upper  part  of  the  left  lung.  He  died  in  a 
few  days,  and  the  body  was  examined.  Had  only  one  person  been  present 
Avhen  this  circumstance  occurred,  a  charge  of  murder  might  easily  have 
arisen,  and  the  medical  and  circumstantial  evidence  might  have  appeared 
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to  favour  this  view.  ('  Dublin  Med.  Press,'  Jan.  1845.)  How  could  sucli 
an  occurrence  have  taken  place  hy  any  conceivable  accident  ?  Cooper 
related  a  case  in  which  a  man  accidentally  inflicted  upon  himself  a  stab 
under  very  singular  circumstances.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  264.  See 
also  case,  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1843,  2,  169.) 

In  1843,  a  man  was  brought  to  Gruy's  Hospital  with  a  punctured  wound 
in  the  back,  between  his  shoulders.    It  had  been  inflicted  by  a  stonemason's 
chisel.    The  instrument  had  penetrated  to  its  head,  which  had  prevented 
it  from  going  further,  and  had  entered  the  chest,  producing  a  severe  wound 
as  it  was  supposed  of  the  lungs,  attended  with  copious  haemorrhage.  It 
appeared  that  the  man  had  been  drinking  and  quarrelling  with  some  com- 
panions.  He  had  fallen  from  a  blow,  but  did  not  complain  of  being  stabbed, 
and  was  conveyed  home.    His  wife,  on  removing  his  coat,  found  that  his 
waistcoat  and  shirt  had  been  penetrated  by  the  chisel,  which  was  still 
sticking  in  his  back,  but  the  outer  coat  had  not  been  cut  or  perforated  by 
it.    She  withdrew  the  instrument,  when  copious  bleeding  came  on,  and  he 
was  sent  to  the  hospital.    The  person  with  whom  he  had  fought  was 
charged  with  having  stabbed  him  ;  and  it  was  clear  that  such  a  stab  must 
have  been  either  homicidal  or  accidental.    It  was  elicited  from  witnesses, 
however,  that  no  weapon  was  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  accused — that  the 
chisel  belonged  to  the  wounded  man,  and  that  he  used  it  in  his  trade  as  a 
stonemason ;  there  were  no  marks  of  blood  on  the  floor  where  he  fell,  or  on 
his  clothes;  that  after  leaving  the  public-house  where  the  quarrel  took 
place,  he  walked  with  a  policeman,  who  said  that  the  man  exhibited  no 
signs  of  having  been  wounded,  and  did  not  complain  of  having  been  struck 
by  any  weapon.    These  facts  seemed  to  show  that  the  stab  must  have 
taken  place  after  the  quarrel;  it  was  further  proved  that  the  wounded 
man  had  the  chisel  in  his  pocket  before  the  quarrel,  and  that  as  the  outer 
coat  had  not  been  cut,  a  homicidal  stab  could  only  have  been  inflicted  by 
the  assailant  raising  this,  which  was  altogether  improbable  :  and  then  it 
woiild  remain  to  be  explained  how  the  weapon  could  have  penetrated  up  to 
its  head. 

From  the  whole  of  the  facts,  it  was  considered  that  this  must  have  been 
an  accidental  stab ;  although  its  direction,  as  such,  was  remarkable,  since, 
according  to  the  wife's  statement,  the  weapon  had  not  entered  the  body  in 
a  slanting  direction,  but  straightforward,  and  it  required  considerable  force 
to  remove  it.  The  man  recovered,  and  from  the  statement  which  he  made, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  an  accidental  stab  produced  by  a  fall ; 
but  it  was  certainly  extraordinary  that  it  should  have  been  found  in  such 
a  situation,  and  taking  such  a  direction.  On  these  investigations,  some 
legard  must  always  be  had  to  the  helpless  state  of  intoxication  in  which 

ac^^P^f .1  FT'"''  "^^^  ^^'^  ''^^y  ^'^^  ^'-^  anomalous  character  to 
t^ZvTL  T  Pf^°*^^^-es,  and  render  a  man  unconscious  of  a  severe 
Had  th«  i  f        father  illustrates  the  importance  of  examining  the  dress. 

At  thp  +        i'omicidal,  the  coat  would  have  been  found  perforated, 
tion  of  the  rWf     ^  f for  murder,  1823,  a  careful  observa- 
Snce    T a  f  1^  ^^^^^^^  P^^^^^       falsehood  of  a 

of  the  bodv  ft  wf'f        ^.f  ^  '^^^^'^         ^  on  an  inspection 

and  ve?v  much  rln™  '2^'  Penetrated  towards  the  left,  backwards, 

?t  wal  SeZftW  ^iT  On  the  part  of  the  prosecution 

skuSrit^lee"  ^  long  tableinife  daggelwise,  and 

side.  The  DrisonpVnlW^  •       i*'''  downwards,  forwards,  and  to  her  right 

her   sio^l^g^^^^^^^^  that  she  merely  held  the  knife  bef^e 

stumbled  fSrwLd  and  fell  t.o.^+^^  ^1°^  attacking  her;  that  ho 

warn  ana  tell  upon  the  point  of  the  knife.    This  statement 
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was  m  some  measure  confirmed  by  the  bystanders.  As  the  witnesses  on 
both  sides  were  intoxicated,  the  important  medical  fact  to  guide  the  jury 
was  the  direction  of  the  wound.  This  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
statement  of  the  prisoner,  but  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  for  the 
prosecution.    ('  Ed.  Month.  Jour.'  Nov.  1851,  p.  418.) 

Foreign  tribunals  in  questions  of  this  nature  have  taken  evidence  on 
the  stature  of  the  assailant  and  deceased,  as  an  aid  to  solve  the  question 
whether  a  stab  was  the  result  of  accident  or  homicide.    A  trial  took  place 
in  Rome  (Case  of  Be  Lucca,  Rome,  Ap.  1872)  in  which  during  a  quarrel 
between  the  Pope's  guards  and  some  soldiers,  one  of  the  former  fell  dead 
from  a  bayonet  wound  in  his  side  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs.  The 
medical  evidence  showed  that  the  wound  took  a  horizontal  direction  and 
caused  death  by  dividing  the  vena  cava.    The  medical  witnesses  who  were 
called  for  the  prosecution  deposed  that  the  deceased  Be  Lucca  was  more 
than  six  feet  in  height,  while  the  person  alleged  to  have  inflicted  the  stab 
was  short,  being  under  five  feet.    On  this  ground  they  alleged  that  if 
wilfully  inflicted,  a  bayonet  thrust  from  so  short  a  man  as  the  prisoner 
must  have  taken  a  decidedly  upward  direction  instead  of  a  horizontal  one. 
They  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  by  raising  his  musket  with  both  hands, 
the  prisoner  might  have  inflicted  a  stab  taking  either  a  horizontal  or  even 
downward  direction  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  stature.    The  evidence 
rendered  it  probable  that  the  deceased,  in  attempting  to  wrest  the  musket 
from  the  prisoner,  accidentally  drew  it  towards  him  and  inflicted  the 
bayonet  wound  on  himself.    The  prisoner  was  acquitted.    It  may  be  here 
observed  that  accidental  stabs  when  persons  are  standing  upright  are 
commonly  horizontal.     Watson  describes  the  case  of  a  man  who,  while 
performing  in  'Rob  Roy,'  and  when  the  stage  was  obscured  by  smoke, 
accidentally  ran  forwai-d  upon  the  bayonet  of  one  of  the  soldiers  and  thus 
received  a  horizontal  stab  in  the  chest,  from  which  he  died  in  a  few 
seconds.    ('  On  Homicide,'  p.  276.)    In  1858,  an  inquest  was  held  on 
the  body  of  a  man  who  had  died  from  an  accidental  stab  under  the 
following  circumstances.    Lieut.  Clavering  and  a  friend  were  walking 
late  at  night  near  Acton,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  deceased  who 
was  intoxicated.    In  self-defence,  Clavering  raised  a  sword-stick  which  he 
carried  ;  the  deceased  pulled  at  it,  and  thus  unsheathed  it,  the  lieutenant 
keeping  the  sword  pointed  outwards.    The  deceased  fell,  but  it  was  not 
known  at  the  time  that  he  had  been  stabbed,  as  he  was  helplessly 
intoxicated.    At  the  first  place  where  there  was  a  light  on  the  road,  the 
lieutenant  and  his  friend  examined  the  sword,  and  they  saw  no  blood  upon 
it.    The  drunken  man  was  picked  up  dead ;  and  on  examination  it  was 
found  that  he  had  died  from  a  penetrating  wound  in  the  chest,  involving 
the  heart.    It  commenced  on  the  outer  side  of  the  right  nipple,  was  seven 
or  eight  inches  long,  going  straight  across  the  chest  to  the  heart.    It  must 
have  been  given  or  received  when  the  deceased  was  standing  sidewajs. 
The  medical  witness  properly  admitted  that  this  direction  was  quite  con- 
sistent with  accident,  and  with  the  mode  in  which  the  lieutenant  and  his 
friend  had  stated  that  the  wound  had  been  inflicted.  The  only  unintelligible 
part  of  the  case  is  that  the  lieutenant  holding  a  sword,  point  outwards, 
should  not  have  been  aware,  either  by  its  entrance  or  withdrawal,  that  it 
had  penetrated  a  human  body,  when  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
render  such  an  accident  highly  probable. 

In  Beg.  v.  Carver  (Guildford  Aut.  Ass.  1870)  prisoner  was  charged 
with  the  murder  of  his  wife  by  stabbing  her  in  the  chest  with  a  knife. 
The  wound  was  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs  of  the  left  side.  It  was 
four  inches  deep,  and  had  penetrated  to  the  heart.  It  caused  death  m 
two  or  three  minutes.    The  defence  was  that  the  deceased  rushed  at  tue 
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Fig.  97. 


prisoner  while  he  was  holding  the  knife  in  his  hand.  The  direction  of 
the  wound  was  described  as  straight  or  transverse,  and  the  surgeon  thouo-ht 
it  might  have  been  caused  bj  the  woman  rushing  on  the  knife  in  the 
manner  described.  As  to  the  precise  direction  of  the  wound,  the  witness 
said  it  was  rather  upwards  towards  the  heart.  There  were  other  marks  of 
violence  about  the  deceased,  showing  that  she  had  been  ill-treated,  and 
there  was  evidence  of  the  prisoner  having  been  seen  to  strike  her  about 
the  time  at  which  she  was  wounded.    Upon  this  evidence  he  was  convicted. 

A  remarkable  case  involving  a  similar  question  was  tried  at  the  Cent. 
Grim.  Court  (Beg.  v.  Davy,  July,  1871).    The  prisoner  was  charged 
with  the  manslaughter  of  Mr.  Moon  under  the  following  circumstances. 
A  fall  was  heard  in  the  dining-room,  and  on  persons  going  in  they  found 
the  deceased  on  the  floor,  dying  from  a  wound  in  his  chest.    The  prisoner 
said  m  answer  to  an  inquiry :  '  I  am  afraid  I  did  it,  but  I  don't  know  how  • 
it  must  have  been  done  in  the  scuffle.'    The  knife— a  large  table-knife' 
taken  from  the  knife-box  on  the  sideboard— had  been  removed  from  the 
wound,  and  was  lying  within  the  fender.    There  was  evidence  of  threats 
and  quarrelhng  between  the  parties,  but  the  defence  at  the  trial  turned 
mainly  on  this  medical  question:  'Was  the  wound  such  as  might  have 
resulted  from  accident  during  a  scuffle,  or  did  it  carry  with  it  clear 
and  undoubted  proofs  of  design  ?  '    The  wound  penetrated  the  left  side  of 
the  chest  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs,  reaching  and  wounding  the 
apex  of  the  heart,  and  was  downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards  in  one 

o'^-g^'^s  coups':! 

lowed  of  its  reaching  the  apex 

of  the  heart.    There  was  not 

the  slightest  upward  tendency 

in  the  direction  of  the  wound. 

The  opinion  of  Savory  was 

'  that^  the  wound  must  have 

been  inflicted  by  another  per- 
son stabbing  the  deceased, 
and  that  it  was  caused  by  one 
blow  given  with  considerable 
force.'  He  could  not  suggest 
any  theory  satisfactory  to  him- 
self by  which  the  wound  could 
have  been  caused  accidentally. 
Other  surgeons  gave  evidence 
to  the  same  effect. 

The  engraving  (fio'.  g'/) 
reduced  from  a  photograph; 
shows  where  the  knife  entered 
between  the  ribs,  and  the 
direction  which  it  took  from 

!  t!  T!l  '^^.''-^^  sixth 
rib  at  the  side  to  the  lower 
rnargm  of  the  seventh  rib  in 
front.  The  wound  in  the 
skin,  which  is  here  removed 
was  about  two  inches  further 
■r    .  }^  situation  is 

mdicated  by  a  pin  projecting 
from  the  under  edge  of  the  sixth  rib 
I  he  counsel  who  defended  • 

ended  the  prisoner  made  the  suggestion  that  '  two 
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medical  men  might  come  to  different  conclusions  as  to  the  course  such  a 
Avound  took.'  Savory  believed  it  was  impossible  tliat  the  body  of  Moon 
had  fallen  on  the  knife  and  so  inflicted  the  wound.  He  could  not  account 
for  the  wound  in  that  way.  He  Avould  not  swear  unconditionally  that 
it  -was  impossible,  because  his  judgment  might  err,  but  he  believed  it 
to  be  impossible ;  and,  he  said,  the  wound  being  from  above  downwards, 
the  pressure  must  have  come  from  above,  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  falling 
body  the  pressure  would  come  from  below. 

For  the  defence  four  surgeons  Avere  called,  who  thought  the  wound 
might  have  been  caused  by  the  deceased  in  pulling  down  the  knife  upon 
himself  during  a  struggle  with  the  prisoner.  One  believed  that  the  knife 
might  have  been  driven  into  the  apex  of  the  heart  by  a  fall.  An  appeal 
to  the  jury  to  acquit  the  prisoner  on  the  ground  of  the  conflicting  opinions 
expressed  in  the  case,  and  the  difficulty  which  the  jnry  must  necessarily 
experience  in  seeing  their  way  to  a  verdict  of  guilty,  failed. 

There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  the  view  of  this  case  expressed 
by  Savory,  namely,  that  this  wound  from  its  situation,  direction,  and 
depth,  was  the  result  of  an  act  of  deliberate  stabbing,  and  that  no  accident 
could  reasonably  explain  it,  is  a  correct  one.  The  firmness  and  decision 
with  which  he  gave  his  evidence  is  worthy  of  imitation  on  all  similar 
occasions.  No  case  of  this  kind  is  ever  likely  to  come  before  a  Court  of 
Law  in  which  there  will  not  be  conflicting  medical  opinions,  and  if  such  a 
conflict  is  to  be  made  a  ground  for  the  discharge  of  persons  accused  of 
these  serious  crimes,  there  will  be  no  convictions. 

In  Beg.  v.  Malony  (C.  C.  0.  Sept.  1861),  in  which  a  man  was  convicted 
of  the  murder  of  his  wife  by  stabbing  her  in  the  neck,  the  direction  of  the 
Avound  Avas  not  consistent  Avith  the  testimony  of  a  witness  upon  Avhose 
evidence  the  case  chiefly  rested.  The  medical  Avitness  stated  that  the  stab 
followed  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  shoulder,  commencing  above  the  collar- 
bone on  the  left  side,  and  passed  perpendicularly  dowuAvards  into  the  chest. 
It  caused  almost  immediate  death.  The  prisoner  stated  that  his  Avife  had 
inflicted  the  wound  on  herself  and  had  then  throAvn  the  knife  aAvay  (it 
Avas  found  sticking  by  the  blade  upright  in  the  floor).  There  Avas  blood 
upon  the  hands  of  the  prisoner  and  upon  his'clothes.  The  medical  Avitness 
admitted  itAvas  possible  that  the  deceased  might  have  produced  thisAvound 
on  herself,  and  in  answer  to  a  question  by  the  judge  (Byles,  J.),  he 
thouo-ht  it  proUhle.  At  the  trial,  a  witness  came  forAvard  and  swore  that 
he  saw  the  prisoner  stab  the  woman,  but  he  gave  no  mformation  to  the 
police  nor  said  anything  about  the  matter.  He  was  asked  what  sort  of  stab 
it  was  that  he  saw  the  man  give  to  the  woman.  '  The  witness  made  a 
forward  thrust  with  his  right  arm  ; '  but  a  wound,  such  as  that  described 
bv  the  suro-eon,  could  have  been  produced  only  by  a  downward  thrust,  the 
hand  and  arm  being  considerably  raised.  The  medical  witness  was  not 
further  examined  on  this  point,  and  on  the  direct  testimony  the  prisoner 
was  convicted  of  murder.  It  is  a  new  feature  in  cases  of  this  kind  to  have 
the  question  of  prohahiUty  introduced.  When  a  medical  Avitness  has  ad- 
mitted that  the  wound  may  have  been  self-inflicted,  he  has  gone  as  far  as 
professional  knoAvledge  will  admit.  The  question  of  probability  must  be 
solved  if  at  all,  by  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  J^egr  v.  Cogan 
Tc  C  'O  Sept  1861),  a  case  in  Avhich  a  man  Avas  charged  with  the  murder 
of  his' wife  by  cutting  her  throat,  the  wound  was  eight  mches  long,  it 
commenced  at  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the  neck  on  the  right  side,  passed 
Tvnward  and  forwards  on  this  side  of  the  neck  across  tj^e  hroat  to 
iC^Tddle  of  the  left  collar-bone.  It  was  a  very  deep  wound ;  it  divided 
Se  wSipe  a  tie  principal  arteries  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  the  muscles 
and™?  Av^t  iBto  the  cervical  vertebra3.    The  deceased  probably  did 
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not  move  after  receiving  it,    A  bloody  razor  was  found  six  feet  from  tlie 
bodj,  and  there  was  a  pool  of  blood  near  this  spot,  while  there  were  marks 
on  the  window-shutter,  produced  by  the  spurting-  of  blood  from  the  blood- 
vessels, in  the  position  in  which  deceased's  body  was  lying.    There  were 
fresh  cuts  upon  the  left  hand  of  the  deceased,  such  as  would  be  caused  by 
her  grasping  some  sharp  instrument.    The  medical  witness  would  not  say 
it  was  impossible,  but  he  thought  it  highly  improbable  that  deceased  could 
have  produced  this  wound  on  herself.     The  prisoner,  who  had  a  slight 
wound  in  his  throat,  stated  that  this  had  been  caused  by  his  wife,  who  had 
afterAvards  destroyed  herself.    It  was  proved,  however,  that  no  "blood  had 
been  effused  at  the  spot  where  he  said  this  wound  had  been  inflicted  by 
her.   He  was  convicted.    Such  a  wound  as  this  could  have  been  produced, 
if  at  all,  only  by  the  left  hand  of  the  deceased ;  its  situation,  direction,' 
:and  extent,  were  more  consistent  with  homicide  than  suicide,  and  the 
latter  appears  to  have  been  clearly  negatived  by  the  facts — 1,  that  the 
deceased  had  bled  in  two  places,  while  death  must  have  been  almost 
instantaneous  ;  2,  that  the  weapon  was  found  at  a  distance  from  the  body ; 
and  3,  that  the  left  hand  of  deceased  was  much  cut,  which  could  be 
explained  only  by  the  theory  that  she  had  endeavoured  to  protect  her 
throat  when  attacked. 

The  presence  of  several  wounds.— In  suicides,  commonly  one  wound  onlv 
is  seen,  namely,  that  which  has  destroyed  life,  and  the  presence  of  several 
wounds  on  the  body,  or  the  marks  of  several  attempts  around  the  principal 
wound,  have  been  considered  to  furnish  presumptive  evidence  of  murder 
But  any  mferences  of  this  kind  must  be  cautiously  drawn,  since  not  onlv 
may  a  murderer  destroy  his  victim  by  one  wound,  but  a  suicide  mav  inflict 
many,  or  leave  the  marks  of  several  attempts  before  he  succeeds  in  his 
purpose.  A  case  is  reported  in  which  a  gentleman,  labouring  under  mania, 
^attempted  to  destroy  himself .  Besides  many  wounds  on  the  forearm  neck 
and  face^  which  disfigured  him,  there  were  twenty-two  in  front  his 
^hest.    One  of  these  had  traversed  the  heart,  producing  death  after  some 

I  '^"T  °f  ^'  J^^IJ'  1839.)    In  wounds 

■of  the  throat,  owing  either  to  ignorance  of  the  situation  of  vital  partroi- 
to  tremulousness  of  the  hand,  a  suicide  often  produces  one  or  more  Fncisions 
^f  greater  or  less  extent  near  that  which  has  destroyed  life.  This^s  espT- 
<3ia]ly  the  case  when  the  instrument  happens  to  lodge  in  the  first  instance 
on  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  The  same  remark  applies  to  suicidal  stabs 
when  the  point  of  a  weapon,  in  being  directed  against  the  chest,  comes  first 
m  contact  with  the  ribs  or  their  cartilages.  With  resoect  to  VhTf?  f 
many  cases  might  be  cited  in  which  two,  three  and  even  .^  n  ^^' 

Wer'^^^'r  "^'^  ^^^^^^  P^^^*  ^suicides  reCtii:;  w'succeX 
aVtei^^rn'fe^^  Lrh'"^^'^  HandyLe7'ETMed' 
inflictinf  sevl-al  woundf  ?'  his  t\\l?     A        "^"^  ^'^'""^^^ 

.vis  no  do'ubt  the  ca^se  oTde  j^^^^^^  -^^^^^^  and  this 

singular,  for  such  woTndsW.PT;  '""'f  ?       ^^^^^^^  P°"^*«  of  ^i^w 

of  suicide.    It  woIlTappeaTthrt  S  """^"'^  ^^'^'''^'^  ^^'^^ 

the  wound  on  each  skfe  of  ^he  .  "'^'"^^  ambidextrous,  and  that 
opposite  side.    The  folll'n.  '  ™.  '-^^'"^"'^  ^^'^^  the 

who  had  been  for  severd  d  '  s^^  ^°^^o^      1839.    A  lady, 

dead  in  her  bed  in  TsiUit"^;  '"^^  '^""^^ 

extensive  wounds,  which ''had  fb-vtl..i  ?i ^^^'^  ^^^P  ^nd 
,  w  icn  iiad  divided  the  principal  blood-vessels,  were 
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perceived  on  tlie  right  side  of  the  neck.  There  were  two  penknives  on  the 
bed  covered  with  blood.  From  the  situation  and  other  characters  of  the 
wounds,  it  was  inferred  that  they  must  have  been  inflicted  with  the  left 
hand,  'although  nothing  satisfactory  could  be  ascertained  on  this  point. 
The  husband  and  son  slept  in  the  adjoining  room.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  this  was  a  case  of  suicide,  although  it  is  singular  that  two  deep  wounds 
should  have  been  found  thus  inflicted  by  two  dilferent  weapons  on  the 
right  side  of  the  neck,  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  was  not  known  to  be 
left-handed. 

The  number  and  nature  of  the  wounds  on  these  occasions  generally  lead 
to  a  strong  suspicion  of  murder.    In  1859,  a  woman,  ast.  60,  was  one  morn- 
ing found  dead  with  severe  wounds  on  the  back  and  front  of  her  neck, 
apparently  made  as  if  in  an  attempt  at  decapitation.    She  was  seen  alive 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  before,  and  the  only  person  in  the  house  was  her 
husband,  an  aged,  feeble  man.    A  large  table-knife  newly  sharpened  was 
found  near  the  body.    When  examined  by  Lucas,  the  following  injuries 
were  observed.    In  front  there  was  an  incised  wound  across  the  throat, 
four  inches  long,  from  about  half  an  inch  on  the  right  side  of  the  middle 
line  towards  the  left  ear,  dividing  the  large  muscles  on  the  left  side  of  the 
neck,  and  the  left  internal  jugular  vein,  which  was  gaping.    The  mark  of 
the  cutting  instrument  was  very  distinct  on  the  cartilages  of  the  neck, 
extending  rather  obliquely  down  from  right  to  left.    On  the  back  of  the 
neck  there  was  a  deep  gaping  wound,  extending  horizontally  from  the  right 
ear  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw  on  the  left  side,  passing  down  between  the  third 
and  fourth  vertebrro,  laying  the  spinal  marrow  bare;  there  was  a  slight 
abrasion  on  the  surface  of  the  cord,  which  might  have  been  accidentally 
produced  during  the  examination.  A  second  cut  was  found  passing  between 
the  second  and  third  vertebra,  also  extending  to  the  spinal  cord.  The  skin 
showed  marks  of  several  incisions,  the  muscles  being  mangled  by  repeated 
cuttings ;  the  edges  of  the  bones  were  rough,  and  one  sbce  of  bone  about 
the  size  of  a  shilling  lay  almost  detached  in  the  wound.    The  wound  xtx 
front  was  separated  from  the  one  behind  by  about  half  an  inch  of  skm. 
There  were  no  marks  of  violence  on  the  hands  or  on  any  other  part  ot  the 
body     The  evidence  at  the  inquest  proved  that  the  son  had  left  the  house 
before  the  time  of  the  woman's  death,  and  that  she  had  spoken  to  the 
neighbours  and  her  husband  in  a  desponding  manner  a  few  days  betore 
the  event.   The  evidence  was  generally  in  favour  of  the  deed  being  suicidal. 
It  was  satisfactorily  estabhshed  that  the  husband  and  wife  had  hved  on 
good  terms,  and  no  motive  for  his  perpetrating  such  an  act  could  be 
suggested.  A  verdict  of  '  wilful  murder  against  some  person  unknown  was 
returned.    These  wounds  might  have  been  inflicted  by  the  deceased  on 
herself  with  her  left  hand,  probably  in  her  attempt  to  cut  off  her  head 
The  wounds  at  the  back  of  the  neck  were  inflicted  first,  while  the  principal 
wound-that  which  proved  fatal  by  the  division  of  the  jugular  vein- 
was  inflicted  last.    The  woman  had  been  for  some  time  m  a  desponding 
state,  and  on  the  evening  before  the  event  she  had  been  observed  by  her 
husbknd  to  pass  a  knife  with  her  left  hand  across  the  back  of  her  neck 
a^  if  she  wis  contemplating  suicide.    There  was  not  the  slightest  proof 

^^he 'number,  situation,  and  direction  of  the  wounds  found  on  a  dead 
bodv  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  a  suicidal  origin.  A  woman 
boay  may  oe  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^       wounds  upon 

r  boTy     ThetSnd  was  suspected  of  having  killed  his  wife,  but 
he  asserted  that  she  had  destroyed  herself.    This  defence,  however, 
shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  medical  facts.    Three  physicians  wha 
SaWd  the  body  deposed  that  there  were  eleven  stabs,  e.ght  on  and 
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about  the  left  side  of  the  thorax,  one  of  which  liad  penetrated  the  peri- 
eai'diara,  and  divided  the  trunk  of  the  puhnonary  artery  at  its  origin ;  and 
the  others  were  on  the  back,  near  the  left  scapula.  It  was  considered  to 
be  quite  impossible  that  these  last-mentioned  wounds  could  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  deceased,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
stabs  in  front  and  at  the  back  had  been  inflicted  at  the  same  time  by  an 
assassin.  In  acts  of  murder  perpetrated  by  lunatics  or  persons  labouring 
under  delirium  tremens,  it  is  usual  to  find  a  large  number  of  wounds  on 
the  body  of  the  person  attacked.  In  a  case  at  York,  in  1871,  a  man  in 
a  fit  of  delirium  tremens  killed  his  wife  by  cutting  and  stabbing  her, 
Procter  found  on  the  body  of  deceased  fifty-six  wounds,  of  which°some 
were  of  a  natu.re  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  self -infliction.  The  object 
with  such  criminals  is  apparently  not  merely  to  kill,  but  to  mangle  the  body 
of  the  victim. 

The  use  of  several  weapons. — In  general,  suicides,  when  foiled  in  a  first 
attempt,  continue  to  use  the  same  weapon;  but  sometimes,  after  havino- 
made  a  severe  incision  in  the  throat,  they  will  shoot  themselves,  or  adopt 
some  other  method  of  self-destruction.    These  cases  can  only  appear  com- 
plicated to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  facts  relative  to  self-^ 
murder.    ]S"either  the  presence  of  several  wounds  by  the  same  kind  of 
weapon,  nor  pf  different  wounds  by  different  weapons,  can  be  considered  of 
Itself  to  fm^nish  any  proof  of  the  act  having  been  homicidal.    One  instance 
ha:s  been  already  related,  in  which  a  lunatic,  in  committing  suicide,  inflicted 
fc^y  wounds  upon  his  head  (p.  512).    In  a  case  of  murder,  when  manv 
wounds  are  found  on  a  dead  body,  it  may  happen  that  the  situation  or 
direction  of  some  will  be  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a  suicidal  origin 
ihus  a  stab  or  cut  may  be  close  to  a  contusion  or  contused  wound,  Ld 
although  a  fall  or  other  accident  might  account  for  the  latter,  the  former 
would  indicate  violence  separately  inflicted. 

Two  or  more  mortal  toounds.—Wheu  we  find  several  wounds  on  the  bodv 
of  a  suicide,  it  generally  happens  that  one  only  bears  about  it  TZhIi 
character,  namely  that  which  has  caused  death.    On  this  account  it  ha. 
been  asserted  by  some  medical  jurists,  that  when  two  mortaf  wounds  are 
foand  upon  a  body,  and  particularly  if  one  of  them  is  of  rsTi?nnfr,o. 
stupefying  tendency  ii.e.  a'ffecting  thi  head),  they  must  be  consider  d^i"' 
compatible  with  suicide.  An  inference  of  this  kind  can  be  annK^W  fi 
cases  only  in  which  the  two  wounds,  existing  on  diffe^^n^paTtf  fthe  boT; 
Avere  likely  to  prove  immediately  fatal.    It  must,  however  be  hlZl  I' 
nimd,  that  all  suicides  do  not  imiediately  perish  f  w  wound^whSh  at^ 
commonly  termed  mortal :  on  the  contrary,  they  have  Tten  t^ie  ..nw.  I 
perform  acts  of  volition  and  locomotion,  wh  ch  mighrbv  omf  L^Z  ' 
wholly  incompatible  with  their  condition.  It  is  difficult  to  so^  w^^fl 
wound  was  likelv  fn  rloof,.^..  vf  ■  m      ■i'^  ^i^^^i^uit;  to  say  whether  one 

the  person  to  hl.^  Ifl1'f%       '1  '^^^'^^^  '^''''^''^      impossible  for 

several  distinct  Scis^^n    n^^^  ^imself  ;  but  when^  there  are 

vessels,  there  is  goTdTeLon  tX^^^^^  T^^"^"^"  ^^P^^*-"*  ^ood- 

of  murder.  Th?re  are  no  tnl.  K  ^^^t^^^y.  ^^^^  resulted  from  an  act 
stantaneous  mortalitv  of  1  f  ^  T^''^''  "^^nown  cases,  the  in- 
which  will  be  app^^^^  T       ^r^^"*^^^  determined-a  fact 

liead,  heart,  and  throat  ^^^^^  ^  description  of  wounds  of  the 

or  injury  o/the^head  7hltlZ  "^^^1  discovery  of  marks  of  contusion 
under  insensibility  or  concusln'^'T'i  ^^'^^^.^'^^e  necessarily  laboured 
unable  to  inflict  any  other  "^-^  therefore  been  afterwards 

are  attended  with  most  s^LX^  ''^^  r  ^^^^"^'^^^  l^^^d 

will  be  rendered  insensibKd  pTH  " bv  'tir^'f'  1  ^^^'^^^ 
VOL.  I.  puweiie&s  by  a  blow  which  may  leave 

2  ni 
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scarcely  any  appreciable  marlcH,  while  another  will  be  able  to  walk  and 
exert  himself  when  the  skull  has  been  fractured  and  depressed,  blood 
effused,  and  even  when  a  portion  of  brain  has  been  lost:  in  short,  the 
appearances  may  be  such  as  to  induce  many  surgeons  to  express  an  opinion 
that  death  must  have  taken  place  instantaneously.  It  is  quite  right  that  a 
medical  jurist  should  be  fully  prepared  for  the  occurrence  of  such  anomalous 
cases ;  but  a  strong  suspicion  of  homicide  may  fairly  exist  when,  besides 
marks  of  great  injury  to  the  head,  a  severe  cut  or  stab  is  found  on  the 
body.  A  man  is  not  likely  to  cut  or  stab  himself  after  having  sustained 
severe  violence  to  the  head  ;  but  he  may  retain  the  power  of  precipitating 
himself  from  an  elevated  spot,  and  thereby  of  producing  great  injury  to  the 
head,  after  having  previously  attempted  to  cut  his  throat  or  stab  himself. 
('  Vi'erteljahrsschrift,'  1871,  2,  216.) 

A  man  was  found  lying  dead  in  a  street  in  a  low  quarter  ot  London, 
with  his  skull  severely  fractured,  and  his  throat  cut.     The  evidence 
adduced  at  the  inquest  satisfactorily  showed  that  the  deceased  had  at- 
tempted suicide  by  cutting  his  throat  in  his  bedroom,  and  had  then 
thrown  himself  out  of  the  window,  by  which  the  fracture  and  other  severe 
contusions  had  been  produced.    Had  his  body  been  thus  discovered  in  a 
lonely  and  sequestered  spot,  the  medical  presumption  would  certainly  have 
been  in  favour  of  murder.    A  similar  remark  may  be  made  in_  reference  to 
the  following  case,  which  occurred  in  1872.    A  man  stabbed  himself  m  the 
chest  with  a  sharp  instrument  like  a  dagger,  and  then  threw  himse It  trom 
a  window  forty  feet  from  the  ground.    On  examining  his  body  the  weapon 
was  still  sticking  in  the  wound.    It  had  penetrated  the  chest  to  the _  depth 
of  six  inches.    Cases  of  this  description  are  usually  determined  by  circum- 
stantial evidence.    In  the  following  instance  there  could  be  no  doubt  ot 
homicide.    A  woman  was  found  dead  nearly  twelve  months  after  she  ^as 
first  missed.  Her  body  was  clearly  identified.    A  handkerchief  was  drawn 
tio-htly  round  the  neck,  and  a  wound  from  a  pistol-ba  1  was  traced  through 
the  left  side  of  the  chest,  passing  out  at  the  right  orbit ;  and  ti^^j  other 
wounds  were  found,  one  of  which  had  entered  the  heart,  and  all  of  which 
had  been  made  by  a  sharp  instrument.    The  prisoner  charged 
crime  alleged  that  the  deceased  had  committed  suicide-but  the  variety  of 
the  means" and  the  instruments  employed  to  produce  death  as  ^vell  a.  the 
fact  that  the  gun-shot  wound  in  the  head,  the  stab  m  the  heart,  and  the 
act  of  strang^ulation  were  individually  sufficient  to  account  for  speedy 
death,  left  no  doubt  that  this  was  an  act  of  murder.    (Bex  v.  Oorder,  Bury 
Snm  Ass  1828.    Will's 'Circ.  Evidence,' p.  237.) 

^mZs  produced  simultaneously  or  at  different^  t;«..-When  several 
wounds  are  found  on  a  dead  body,  the  question  is  *f  ^1  '"^d 

7hich  was  first  received  ?    If  one  is  ^*at  is  commonly  tended 
iL  otbers  not,  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  were  first  inflicted.  Ihis 
rtrvk  appH^s  both  I  cases  of  homicide  and  ^fid--  -,;PP;^^^^^ 
that  when  in  a  murderous  assault,  a  person  has  been  attacked  >'} 

•w.  \t  once  the  wounds  may  have  been  simultaneously  produced. 
Tto  If  holeve  N  quSron  to  wU  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  specj^c 
Lswer   Each  case  must  be  decided  from  the  «Pf '4^^'«""f 
tngTt  ;  and  in  most  instances,  unless  some  direct  is  foithc«mn^ 

^  "I'tvltut  iH  Ctlf of  ,r fa  dlVurr uld  I?  leaTtl  epare 
£::i\tXtt  by  e-™i™       °«       medical  circumstances 

th:":se  of  Be,,  v.  Sp^er  (Berks  ^^^l^^  ^^Jj'^^ Z^'Z'te 
fSi?;  rrrtTbo^.  r&rn"ti.s  su^S^a  .hat  death  h. 
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been  caused  bj  accident.    The  prisoner  was  charged  with  the  murder  of 
his  wife,  and  tlie  evidence  against  him  was  chiefly  circumstantial.  The 
deceased  was  found  dead  at  the  foot  of  a  stair,  as  if  she  had  accidentally 
fallen  backwards.    The  parietal  bone  was  fractured,  and  the  fracture  had 
extended  to  the  base  of  the  skull.    The  brain  was  lacerated,  and  there  was 
great  effusion  of  blood.    The  second  vertebra  of  the  neck  was  fractured, 
and  the  spinal  marrow  torn  through.    These  injuries  were  quite  suflacient 
to  account  for  death,  and  had  they  existed  alone,  there  might  have  been  no 
reason  to  charge  the  husband  with  the  murder.    But  there  was  a  recent 
Avound  on  each  side  of  the  temple,  partly  lacerated  and  partly  bruised,  and 
a  branch  of  the  right  temporal  artery  had  been  divided— this  injury  havinc^ 
been  inflicted,  apparently,  with  a  pointed  blunt  instrument.    There  were 
marks  of  blood  on  the  wall  at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  and  a  pointed  stone, 
covered  with  blood,  was  found  near  to  the  body.   It  was  therefore  obvious, 
as  the  deceased  had  fallen  on  the  summit  of  the  head,  that  the  injuries  to 
the  two  temples  laterally,  could  not  have  been  accidentally  produced  during 
the  fall,  for  there  was  no  projecting  body  against  which  she  could  have 
struck  m  her  descent  to  produce  them  ;  and  when  the  force  of  the  fall  had 
been  spent  on  the  head,  her  body  could  not  have  rolled  over  so  as  to  pro- 
duce punctured  and  lacerated  wounds  on  both  temples     All  the  facts 
tended  to  show  that  a  murderous  assault  had  been  made  upon  her  at  the 
top  of  the  stair,  and  that  she  had  afterwards  fallen  or  had  been  pitched 
heacUong  backwards.    The  injuries  received  previously  to  the  fall  mio-ht 
have  stunned  her,  and  might  not  have  sufficed  to  account  for  death ;  but 
their  nature  and  situation  furnished  strong  proof  that  they  could  not  have 
arisen  from  any  accidental  causes  operating  simultaneously,  and  that  thev 
FMerat'tr"  The  prisoned  was  convicteZ 

oE  thi!mrl''°'r'^'  have  been  inflicted  through  the  te.,  an  examination 
•0   this  may  sometimes  suffice  to  show  which  was  first  received.    A  man 
P?f !       with  an  assailant,  received  three  stabs  with  a  knife-two  on 

level  oi  the  eighth  rib  ;-it  was  vertical  to  the  chest,  and  had  clean  edges 
The  lower  margin  was  obtuse-the  upper  acute;  hence  it  was  evident 
that  the  cutting  edge  of  the  weapon  had  been  directed  upwards     It  had 
traversed  the  left  lung  and  the  heart,  and  had  caused  immEe  death  It 
3  ?h  ^'-^tio^'  that  this  mortal  wound  had  been  first  iWed 

we  sH±^^^^^^        -f  ?Tl  "^'?1f'  These  two  stabs  whS 

were  slight  had  divided  the  cloth  coat  and  shirt,  and  had  onlv  o-razed  the 
skin  so  that  no  blood  had  been  effused.    But  the  edo-es  of  the  p^'X^. 

tiU::itt:T'''''\"  -^^^  ^^-^^  wf  rifevTdtrtwt 

apTerus  woJnd  %r ^^^^^^^  ^^^'^^^^  ^^^^--^  bloody  by 

correctness  of  the  medial  "^Portance  in  the  case,  and  the 

judicial  in^y  ^rStl'^^g!' Is™  by  the  evidence  at  the 
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CHAPTER  38. 

EVIDENCE  FROM  CIRCUMSTANCES— MEDICAL  QUESTIONS— VALUE  OF  CIRCUMSTAN- 
TIAL EVIDENCE— THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BODY— OF  THE  V^TEAPON- THE  WEAPON 
OR  OTHER  ARTICLE  FOUND  IN  THE  HAND  OF  THE  DECEASED— EVIDENCE  FROM 
BLOOD,  HAIR,  AND  OTHER  SUBSTANCES  ON  WEAPONS— HUMAN  AND  ANIMAL 
HAIR— MARKS  OF  BLOOD  ON  CLOTHING  AND  FURNITURE— NO  BLOOD  ON  THE 
ASSAILANT — EVIDENCE  FROM  WADDING  AND  PROJECTILES— EXAMINATION  OF 
FIRE-ARMS— BLOOD  ON  THE  DECEASED— BLOOD  ON  THE  ASSAILANT— EVIDENCE 
FROM  THE  FORM  AND  DIRKCTION  OF  SPOTS  OF  BLOOD. 

Evidence  from  circumstances.— In  pursuing  the  examination  of  the  question 
respecting  the  homicidal  or  suicidal  origin  of  wounds,  the  attention  of  the 
reader  may  be  called  to  the  force  of  evidence  which  -is  sometimes  derived 
trom  the  circumstances  under  which  the  body  of  a  person,  dead  from 
wounds,  is  discovered.    It  maybe  said  that  this  is  a  subject  wholly  foreign 
to  the  duties  of  a  medical  jurist,  but  the  author  cannot  adopt  this  view. 
There  are  few  in  the  profession  who,  when  summoned  to  aid  justice  in  the 
detection  of  crime,  do  not  seek  for  circumstances  by  whicli  to  support  the 
medical  evidence  required  of  them.  A  practitioner  would  certainly  be  wrong 
to  base  his  professional  opinion  exclusively  on  these  circumstances,  but  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  him  to  avoid  drawing  an  inference  from  them  as  they 
fall  under  his  observation.    His  evidence  may  be  of  itself  weak  and  in- 
sufficient to  support  the  charge  against  an  accused  party;  in  such  a  case 
if  any  suspicious  circumstances  have  come  to  his  knowledge,  he  may  be 
often  unconsciously  induced  to  attach  greater  importance  to  the  medical 
facts  than  he  is  justified  in  doing.    In  short,  he  may,  through  a  feeling  of 
prejudice,  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  avoid,  give  an  undue  force  to°the 
medical  evidence.    But  if  a  proper  degree  of  caution  is  used  in  di-awing 
inferences,  and  the  circumstances  are  not  allowed  to  create  a  prejudice  in 
his  mind  against  the  accused,  a  practitioner  is  bound  to  observe  and  record 
them ;  for,  being  commonly  the  first  person  called  to  the  deceased,  many 
facts  capable  of  throwing  an  important  light  on  the  case  would  remain 
unnoticed  or  unknown,  but  for  his  attention  to  them.    The  position  of  a 
dead  body — the  distance  at  which  a  knife  or  pistol  is  found — the  direction 
of  the  instrument — whether  situated  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  deceased — 
the  marks  of  blood  or  wounds  about  the  person,  or  of  blood  on  the  clothes 
or  furniture  of  the  apartment,  are  facts  which  may  assist  materially  in 
developing  the  real  nature  of  a  case,  and  in  gi^'ing  force  to  a  medical 
opinion.    Many  of  tlaese  circumstances  can  fall  under  the  notice  of  him 
only  who  is  first  called  to  the  deceased;  and,  indeed,  if  observed  by  another, 
no  advantage  could  be  taken  of  them,  except  from  the  interpretation  of  a 
medical  man. 

In  the  case  of  Davidson,  who  was  tried  for  murder  (Aberdeen  Spring 
Court  of  Just.  April,  1855),  the  origin  of  certain  Avounds  on  the  head  of 
the  deceased  turned  on  the  question  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  nails  at 
the  head  of  a  bed.  On  this  occasion  Lord  Deas,  the  judge,  remarked  : 
'  A  medical  man  when  he  sees  a  dead  body  should  notice  everything.' 
There  was  reason  to  believe  that  some  nails  had  been  driven  into  the 
head  of  the  bed  subsequently  to  the  infliction  of  the  violence,  so  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  the  wounds  having  resulted  from  accident.  There 
was  some  medical  evidence  in  support  of  the  view  of  their  accidental  origin  ; 
but  according  to  Ogston  there  was  no  blood  on  the  bedstock  Avhere  the 
nails  were  represented  to  have  been  :  and  as  the  woman  had  died  from 
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bleeding,  tins  was  not  likely  to  have  escaped  being  stained  with  blood,  if 
the  wounds,  as  alleged  for  the  defence,  had  really  been  jjroduced  by  the 
nails.  In  his  opinion,  too,  the  nails  would  not  have  accounted  for  the 
Avounds  on  the  temple  as  the  result  of  any  accident.  The  whole  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  this  case  appears  to  have  arisen  from  want  of  proof  that  there 
were  no  nails  in  the  bedstock  when  the  woman  was  found  dead.  The 
prisoner  was  discharged  on  a  verdict  of  '  not  proven.' 

Among  the  questions  which  present  themselves  on  these  occasions  are 
the  following : — Is  the  position  of  a  wounded  body  that  which  a  suicide  ' 
could  have  assumed  ?    Is  the  distance  of  a  weapon  from  the  body  such  as 
to  render  it  improbable  that  it  could  have  been  placed  there  by  the  deceased  ? 
—In  answering  either  of  these  questions,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  extent  of  the  wound,  and  the  time  at  which  it  probably 
proved  fatal.    Again,  it  may  be  inquired— Has  the  deceased  bled  in  more 
places  than  one  ?    Are  the  streams  of  blood  all  connected  ?    Are  there  any 
marks  of  blood  on  his  person  or  clothes,  which  he  could  not  well  have 
produced  himself  ?    Ai-e  there  any  projecting  nails  or  other  articles  which 
might  account  for  wounds  on  the  body  as  the  result  of  accident  ?  These 
are  questions,  the  answers  to  which  may  materially  affect  the  case :  hence 
a  practitioner,  in  noticing  and  recording  the  circumstances  involved  in 
them,  ought  to  exercise  due  caution.    '  The  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
circumstantial  evidence,'  observes  Starkie,  'and  of  the  principles  on  which 
it  IS  founded,  merits  the  most  profound  attention.    It  is  essential  to  the 
well-being  at  least,  if  not  to  the  very  existence  of  civil  society,  that  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  secrecy  with  which  crimes  are  committed 
will  not  insure  impunity  to  the  offender.    At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
emphatically  remarked  that,  in  no  case  and  upon  no  principle,  can  the 
policy  ot  preventing  crime  and  protecting  society  warrant  any  inference 
V^ir     ^o^.f^^^^ed  on  the  most  full  and  certain  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  the  fact,  independently  of  the  nature  of  the  offence  and  of  all  extrinsic 
considerations  whatever.    Circumstantial  evidence  is  allowed  to  prevail  to 
the  conviction  of  an  offender,  not  because  it  is  necessary  and  politic  that  it 
should  be  resorted  to,  but  because  it  is  in  its  own  nature  capable  of  pro- 
ducing  the  highest  moral  degree  of  certainty  in  its  application.  Fortunately 
for  the  interests  of  society,  crimes,  especially  those  of  great  enormity  and 
violence,  can  rarely  be  committed  without  affording  vestiges  by  which  the 
«dnSff  f  "^7-  ^"^^  ascertained.    The  very  measures  which  he 

Snitlnf'  ^^.?,^^'^*^^f^^^^\^fq^entlyturn  out  to  be  the  most  cogent 
a  fneHp.  n/  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  this  is 

IX  of  M  Bern'ay:'     '  "^^^'^^^  l^^^' 

circumstate?oTf  "^i'^'z^'^^^^''^.^^^^^  ^"^^  of  <^^i^ence  applies  to 

moSrktnd     M^^^  ^^^^^^  ^«  those  which  are  of  a  physical  or 

Teted  are  oftm!  of  f^'^^'^f.^''^'''  ^hen  properly  observed  and  inter- 
pefson  on  c  cumsta^^^^^^^^^  ^-portance.  In  order'  to  convict  an  accused 
?ons?stent  .Xhis'  g^^^^^^^  ^Id  bT Vt'',         ^^"1"'  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

or,  in  the  languagf  of  T  nrW  -^''^^^^^^  innocence; 

should  be  incoiitesLly  proved      il        ^''^  T^^'^  ^'^^'"'^^^ 
with  the  innocence  oAre^oZr  T  ^^T"*^-^ 

render  it  impossible  in  the  iSc  iVi    •        ^^^^^  ''^'^oh  as  to 

could  have  ?ommi?t  Vthe  murder  jJP  ''"^.'"^  P'^^"^^' 
this  effect,  made  an  observatTo.i   I' "  i    t'""'??',  charging  a  pry  to 

witnesses,' in  reference  T  "^^^^^^^^  remembered  by  medicBl 

1.11  Lumstantial  evidence.    He  pointed  out  to 
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them  the  '  proneiiess  of  the  liuman  mind  to  distort  the  facts  in  order  to 
establish  such  a  proposition  (tlie  guilt  of  the  prisoner),  for^fettinj?  that 
a  single  circumstance  which  is  inconsisteiit  with  such  a  conclusion  is  of 
more  importance  than  all  the  rest,  inasmuch  as  it  at  once  destroys  the 
hypothesis  of  guilt.' 

There  arc  many  cases  on  record  in  which  an  observation  of  sliglit  and 
unexpected  circumstances  by  medical  men,  has  led  to  the  detection  of 
offendei'S.  In  the  life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  it  is  mentioned,  that  wlien 
■called  to  see  Mr.  Blight,  of  Deptford,  who  had  been  mortally  wounded  by 
a  pistol-shot  in  the  year  1806,  he  inferred  from  an  examination  of  the 
localities  that  the  shot  must  have  been  fired  by  a  left-handed  man.  The 
only  left-handed  man  near  the  premises  at  the  time  was  one  Patch,  a 
particular  friend  of  the  deceased,  who  was  not  in  the  least  suspected.  This 
man  was,  however,  subsequently  tried  and  convicted  of  the  crime,  and  he 
made  a  full  confession  of  his  guilt. 

The  rules  for  investigating  a  case  of  poisoning  (see  p.  203)  may  be 
equally  observed  in  cases  of  death  from  violence.  Among  the  circum- 
iStances  to  which  a  medical  Avitness  should  specially  direct  his  attention  on 
these  occasions  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  position  of  the  body. — The  body  may  be  found  in  a  position  which 
the  deceased  could  not  have  assumed  on  the  supposition  of  the  w^ound  or 
injury  ha^dng  been  accidental  or  siiicidal.  The  position  of  a  dead  wounded 
body  is  often  only  compatible  with  homicidal  interference,  either  at  the 
time  of  death  or  afterwards  (case  of  Bernays,  1882).  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  probable  time  of  death,  we  should  always  notice  whether  there  is 
any  warmth  about  the  body — whether  it  is  rigid,  or  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position, and  to  Avhat  degree  this  may  have  advanced.  The  importance 
of  such  observations  in  a  case  of  alleged  murder  has  been  elsewhere 
considered  (pp.  70,  et  seq.) 

2.  The  position  of  the  weapon. — If  a  person  has  died  from  an  accidental 
or  self-inflicted  wound,  likely  to  cause  death  either  immediately  or  within 
a  few  minutes,  the  weapon  is  commonly  found  either  near  the  body  or 
within  a  short  distance  of  it.  If  found  near,  we  must  notice  on  which  side 
of  the  body  it  is  lying;  and  if  at  a  short  distance,  consider  whether  it 
might  have  fallen  to  the  spot,  or  have  been  thrown  or  placed  there  by  the 
deceased.  If  there  has  been  any  interference  with  the  body,  evidence  from 
the  relative  position  of  it  and  the  weapon  will  be  inadmissible.  In  one 
case,  a  woman  had  evidently  died  from  a  severe  wound  in  the  throat, 
which  was  homicidally  inflicted ;  the  weapon,  a  razor,  was  found  under 
the  left  shoulder,  a  most  unusual  situation,  but  which,  it  appears,  it  had 
taken  owing  to  the  body  having  been  carelessly  turned  over  before  it  Avas 
seen  by  the  surgeon  who  was  first  called. 

It  is  compatible  with  suicide  that  a  weapon  may  be  found  at  some 
distance,  or  in  a  concealed  situation  ;  but  it  is  much  more  frequently  either 
grasped  in  the  hand,  or  lying  by  the  side  of  the  deceased.  In  one  instance^ 
the  deceased  w-as  discovered  in  bed  wdth  his  throat  cut,  and  the  razor 
lying  closed  or  shut  by  his  side.  In  another  case,  the  bloody  razor  closed 
was  found  in  the  deceased's  pocket.  In  the  case  of  a  Captain  Wright, 
who  was  found  dead  in  one  of  the  French  prisons  during  the  war  with 
France,  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the  shut  razor  was  held  in  the 
hand  of  the  deceased.  In  a  wound  involving  the  great  blood-vessels  of  the 
neck  it  is  most  improbable  that  there  should  be  any  power  to  close  or  shut 
the  razor  with  which  the  wound  was  inflicted ;  and  there  are  fair  grounds 
to  suspect  interference  when  a  razor  is  thus  found  closed  m  the  hand. 
There  is  however,  one  circumstance  in  relation  to  a  weapon  strongly  con- 
firmatory of  sxdcide.    If  the  instrument  is  firmly  grasped  m  the  hand  or 
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the  deceased,  no  better  circumstantial  evidence  of  suicide  can  be  offered. 
It  is  so  common  to  find  knives,  razors,  and  pistols  grasped  in  the  hands  of 
suicides,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  produce  cases  illustrative  of  this  state- 
ment. The  grasping  of  a  weapon  appears  to  be  owing  to  muscular  spasm 
persisting  after  death,  and  manifesting  itself  under  the  form  of  what  has 
been  called  cadaveric  spasm.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  any  murderer 
could  imitate  this  state,  since  the  relaxed  hand  of  a  dead  person  cannot  be 
made  to  grasp  or  retain  a  weapon,  like  the  hand  which  has  firmly  held  it 
by  powerful  muscular  contraction  at  the  last  moment  of  life.  Of  this  the 
cases  of  Beg.  v.  Saville  (Nottingham  Sum.  Ass.  1844)  and  Beg.  v.  Hey- 
wood  (Liverpool  Wint.  Ass.  1855),  furnish  illustrations.    See  pp.  67,  519. 

In  reference  to  the  weapon  being  found  at  a  distance  from  the  body,  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  should  be  taken  into  consideration  before 
any  opinion  is  expressed.  If  the  weapon  cannot  be  discovered  or  it  is 
found  concealed  in  a  distant  place,  this  is  strongly  presumptive  of  homicide, 
provided  the  wound  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prove  speedily  fatal.  In  the 
case  of  Lord  W.  Bussell,  1840,  no  weapon  could  be  found ;  and  althougb 
the  wound  in  the  throat  bore  somewhat  of  the  characters  of  a  suicidal  in- 
cision, the  absence  of  the  weapon  was  sufficient  to  show  that  a  wound 
which  was  certain  to  be  rapidly  fatal  must  have  been  the  act  of  a  murderer 
The  assassin  had  used  a  carving-knife,  which  he  had  afterwards  washed 
and  then  replaced  in  the  tray  with  the  other  knives. 

It  should  be  noticed  whether  the  weapon  is  sharp  or  blunt,  straio-ht 
or  bent,  also  whether  the  edge  is  or  is  not  notched.  These  circumstances 
may  throw  a  light  on  the  question  of  suicide  or  murder.  In  Beq.  v.  GUI 
(Dublin  Commis.  Court,  J^ov.  1860),  the  prisoner,  an  old  man,  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  his  wife.  The  woman  was  found  dead  with 
a  wound  m  her  throat,  dividing  the  larynx  as  well  as  the  thyroideal 
arteries  and  gullet  at  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  penetrated  to  the  front  of 
the  spine,  which  was  hacked  and  notched  apparently  with  some  violence. 
Several  pieces  of  bone  were  detached.  The  right  hand  of  the  deceased 
was  turned  back,  and  a  blunt  knife  was  lyin|  in  it  loosely    and  not 

ST'.  ^-^Z  '^'"^^  ?^  ^^^^  ^^^^  -^-^1^^  «f  the  tS' was  clean 
and  had  evidently  been  made  by  a  sharp  instrument.  On  the  left  side 
the  cut  had  two  extremities  presenting  an  appearance  as  if  the  weapon  ' 
had  been  twice  used  in  cutting.  The  knife  found  in  the  hand  of  deceased 
was  not  only  blunt,  but  turned  at  the  point,  and  it  had  no  handle  There 
was  a  mark  of  a  bloody  finger  on  the  dress  over  the  left  shoulder  of 
deceased.  From  this  state  of  facts,  Porter  and  Geoghegan  drew  the 
conclusion  that  deceased  had  not  inflicted  this  wound  on^hefself  Amon' 
o  hex^ circumstances  the  hacking  of  the  spinal  column  and  the  et^lence 
of  two  separate  cuts  were  adverse  to  the  theory  of  suicide  FmtW 
the  wound  had  not  been  made  with  the  knife  found  in  the  ha.d     Tf  ^1  ' 

conclusions  were  faltv  ?u JtS  1  ^.^"f  ^^^^^^^^^  "Po^  l^er  dress.  These 
substituted  f^i  a  sharn  ri^';  \  ll"*^"  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  l^^d  been 
to  give  the  ZZ^nl  ^T'  ^ ^^^^^  ^^^^  l^^d  failed 

was^inconsLenfSThridff     '"ir^'.-'?  ""'^       ^^^'^^"^  «^ 

theless  acquitted  self-mfliction.    The  prisoner  was  never- 

infl'te^ttZ3-^.J3:\-f  ^!^^^^^  ^ 
much  blood  is  found  abLt  a  dead  1  ^^^'^^^^  ^^"^^     ^^^^  if 

more  or  less  bloody.  In  reiere-nrT^r.  i  J  i  weapon  ought  always  to  be 
force  to  the  head,  Lvere  cont^^sfon.  «  nistruments  applied  with 

contusions  and  fractures  may  be  produced  without 
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unniediate  effusion  of  blood.  Unless  the  bludgeon  is  used  in  a  subsequent 
struggle  or  handled  by  a  bloody  hand,  no  blood  whatever  may  be  found  on 
the  end  which  produced  the  injuries.  In  reference  to  stabs,  the  knife  is 
frequently  without  any  stains  of  blood  upon  it,  or  there  is  only  a  slight 
film,  which  on  drying  gives  to  the  surface  a  yellowish-brown  colour.  The 
explanation  of  these  facts  appears  to  be  that  in  a  rapid  blow  or  plunge  the 
vessels  are  compressed,  so  that  bleeding  takes  place  only  after  the  sudden 
•withdrawal,  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  Even  if  blood  should  be 
effused,  the  weapon,  in  being  withdrawn,  is  sometimes  cleanly  wdped 
•against  the  edges  of  the  wound,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  skin.  Thus 
the  first  stab  through  the  dress  may  not  present  any  appearance  of  blood 
on  the  outside,  but  in  a  second  stab  with  the  same  weapon  the  outside  of 
the  dress  should  present  a  bloody  mark,  unless  the  weapon  had  previously 
■  been  wiped  (p.  53).  The  blood  may  have  been  removed  by  washing  from 
the  blade  of  a  knife  or  dagger.  The  handle  and  inner  portions  should 
therefore  be  closely  examined.  In  a  case  of  alleged  murder  in  1857,  no 
blood  was  found  on  the  blade  of  a  knife  or  in  the  notch  for  opening  it ;  but 
on  removing  the  buckhorn  handle  a  coagulum  of  blood  was  found  between 
this  and  the  plate  of  iron  to  which  it  was  riveted. 

When  a  weapon  is  bloody,  particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  blood  is  spread  over  it.  In  cases  of  imputed  wounds, 
or  in  the  attempted  concealment  of  murder,  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  criminal 
to  besmear  with  blood  a  knife  or  other  weapon  which  has  probably  not 
been  used,  and  to  place  it  near  the  body.  A  young  man  alleged  that  he 
had  received  a  cut  on  the  forehead  by  a  blow  from  a  cutlass,  which  he 
produced.  It  was  observed  by  Marc  that  the  weapon  was  smeared 
with  blood  on  both  surfaces,  but  the  layers  were  thicker  towards  the 
handle  than  at  the  point.  The  wound  on  the  forehead  was  a  clean  incision  ; 
a  cap,  which  the  complainant  wore,  had  been  cut  through.  It  was  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  blood  on  the  weapon  could  not  have  proceeded  from 
this  cut,  for  it  would  have  been  wiped,  or  only  left  in  thin  streaks,  and 
more  towards  the  point  than  the  handle,  by  the  act  of  drawing  it  through 
the  clothes  in  producing  the  wound.  There  was  no  doubt  that  blood  had 
been  intentionally  applied  to  this  blade.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1829,  ],  263.) 
In  the  case  of  Doidge  (Cornish  Sum.  Ass.  1862),  the  weapon,  a  large 
cleaver,  had  been  wiped  on  the  smock  of  the  deceased,  but  although  the 
blood  had  been  thus  in  great  part  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  blade, 
it  had  been  wiped  into  the  recesses  of  the  letters  of  the  maker's  name, 
which  were  found  to  contain  dry  coagulated  blood. 

The  blood  on  a  weapon  may  be  wet  or  dry,  in  a  partly  coagulated  state, 
or  spread  out  as  a  mere  film.  If  coagulated,  this  would  render  it  probable 
that  it  had  issued  from  the  body  of  a  living  person  or  animal,  or  from  a 
body  recently  dead.  The  blood  of  a  dead  animal  dried  in  small  spots  on 
the  blade  of  a  knife  may  sometimes  present  a  similar  appearance,  and  thus 
lead  to  a  mistake  in  e^ddence.  This  question  arose  in  the  case  of  Beg.  v. 
Nation  (Taunton  Spring  Ass.  1857).  The  deceased  was  found  dead  in  a 
cart,  with  his  throat  cut,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  an  act 
of  murder.  The  prisoner,  who  had  been  last  seen  in  his  company,  was 
arrested,  and  a  knife  was  found  in  his  possession,  on  the  blade  of  which 
-there  were  marks  of  blood.  On  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  knife  had  been  used  for  cutting  the  throat  of  the  deceased, 
while,  according  to  evidence  given  for  the  defence,  it  had  been  used  for 
cuttino-  raw  beef.  A  chemical  witness,  Avho  was  called  for  the  pro- 
secution, stated  that  the  knife  had  been  immersed  in  living  blood  up  to 
the  hilt— that  it  was  not  the  blood  of  an  ox  or  a  sheep,  and  that  there  were 
on  the  blade  of  the  knife  certain  scales  or  empty  cells,  such  as  are  found  in 
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the  mucous  membranes  of  the  throat  (epithelial  scales  ?).  They  were  much 
larger  than  the  globules  of  the  blood,  and  were  perfectly  distinguishable  by 
the  microscope.    From  the  appearance  he  thought  the  knife  had  passed 
through  the  mucous  membrane  which  forms  the  lining  of  the  throat.  If 
this  evidence  was  trustworthy,  there  was  an  end  of  the  defence ;  with  the 
admission  of  the  statement  that  there  were  scales  of  the  mucous  membrane 
•    of  the  throat  (the  gullet  ?)  upon  the  blade,  no  further  proof  was  required 
that  the  weapon  had  been  used  for  cutting  a  throat.  Fortunately,  however, 
for  the  ends  of  justice,  there  were  other  circumstances  which  brought  the 
crime  home  to  the  prisoner,  and  he  was  convicted.    ('Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.'  April  11,  1857.)  Cockburn,  C.  J.,  in  commenting  on  these  microscopic 
subtleties,  said,  '  In  admitting  the  advantages  of  science,  they  were  coming 
to  great  niceties  indeed  when  they  speculated  upon  things  almost  beyond 
perception,  and  he  would  advise  the  jury  not  to  convict  upon  this  scientific 
speculation  alone.' 

4.  Eair  and  other  substances  on  tveapons. — In  some  instances  no  blood 
may  exist  on  a  weapon,  but  a  few  hairs  or  fibres  may  be  found  adhering  to 
it  if  the  weapon  is  of  a  bruising  or  cutting  kind.    The  main  question  may 
be  in  such  a  case  whether  the  fibres  are  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  or  woollen, 
and  whether  the  hair  is  that  of  a  human  being  or  of  an  animal.  The 
importance  of  examining  closely  the  hair  found  on  weapons  is  shown  in  a 
case  in  which  a  hatchet  having  clotted  blood  and  hair  adherent  to  it  was 
produced  as  evidence  against  an  accused  person,  under  whose  bed  this 
Aveapon  had  been  found'.    This,  with  other  circumstantial  evidence,  had 
turned  public  opinion  strongly  against  the  prisoner ;  but  when  the  hair 
was  examined  it  was  found  not  to  be  human,  but  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  body  of  some  animal.  This  circumstance  led  to  a  more  complete  sifting 
of  the  evidence,  and  the  accused  was  acquitted.    It  turned  out  that  the 
accused  had  killed  an  animal  with  the  hatchet,  and  had  carelessly  thrown 
the  weapon  under  the  bed.    ('  Apology  for  the  Microscope,'  p.  24.)  In 
Beg.  V   Hansen  (Bodmin  Lent  Ass.  1856),  the  weapon  by  which  the 
deceased  lost  his  life  was  a  heavy  stone  found  near  the  dead  body.  The 
base  ot  the  skull  was  fractured,  and  there  were  upon  the  stone  marks  of 
blood  with  some  hair  similar  to  that  of  the  deceased.    The  prisoner  was 
connected  with  the  act  by  his  having  been  seen  with  the  stone,  or  one 
closely  resembling  it,  in  his  possession.    On  these  and  other  circumstances 
ne  was  convicted. 

Before  any  coagulated  blood  is  removed  from  a  weapon,  it  should  be 
carefully  examined  by  the  microscope.  Hairs  or  fibres  of  linen,  woollen, 
silk,  or  cotton  may  be  found  imbedded  in  the  solidified  blood,  either  on  the 
•edge  or  on  the  blade;  and  evidence  of  this  kind  may  occasionally  be  of 
f^llv  T^- ^       ^-T       ^<^^-rington  (Essex  Lent  Ass.  1852),  a 

the  rlP.p!«Ti  f  ?  evidence,  with  which  it  was  alleged  the  throat  of 
some  sSl  fii?'^  '^^^        ^^^^^'^^^  microscopically,  and 

Thilh  m.in^'''  ''P^'^*^^  ^  coagulum  of  blood,  which,  under 
at  th^r  ffliLP™-'  fibres.    It  was  'proved 

lying  asTeen  h^^^^^  '^^^J^S'  ^^'^  deceased  while 

S^vas  r'stron.  ^^'f^         °^  «f  be^'  ^°*ton  nightcap. 

^e:po::^t^^^^^^  show  t^.^  the  razor  produced  was  tlfe 

In  J?^n  J  q7     rJ      wouud  had  been  inflicted. 

.xa™1„fd'tl7e  boot  of  tte  ^^^P'  ^^^^ ^-'^"'^ 

«f  the  deceased,    ke  ^^15  0?™-  7^°  ""'r  ^^<>  '™rfer 

the  assailant  had  tr^npkd  o„  th.T  '"^"'^  "'^""''"^ 

producing  severe  woS  ,vhl,/ S  ttSllf "  ^ '  ^T"''- 
firmly  wedged  beneath  the  lari^l  hln  j    ^^^^^^  ""T- 

iarge  nolDnails  ol  the  boots,  and  m  certain  dark 
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stains  of  coagulated  blood  on  the  leather  there  were  some  red  woollen 
tibres.  The  hair  was  compared  with  a  portion  cut  from  the  head  of  the 
deceased,  and  corresponded  in  colour  and  size.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found 
that  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  deceased  wore  round  his  neck  a  red  woollen 
comfortei-,  of  which  the  wool  corresponded  in  colour  and  appearance  with 
that  taken  from  the  prisoner's  boots.  The  case  was  brought  home  to  the 
prisoner  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  all  inconsistent  with  his  innocence. 
A  case  is  elsewhere  referred  to  (Beg.  v.  Cass,  p.  518),  in  which  the  dried  blood 
upon  a  knife  lying  near  the  body  of  deceased  was  found,  on  a  microscopical 
examination,  to  lock  up  within  it  certain  fibres  of  woollen  of  a  peculiar 
dark  dye,  resembling  the  fibres  taken  from  a  coat  worn  by  the  prisoner. 

Fibres  found  upon  weapons  should,  if  adherent  to  coagula,  be  removed 
by  careful  digestion  of  the  clot  of  blood  in  water,  otherwise  they  may  be 
at  once  examined  in  the  dry  state.  A  magnifying  power  of  about  300 
diameters  may  be  employed.  Under  these  circumstances  cotton  presents 
itself  as  a  flattened  band,  assuming  more  or  less  a  spiral  form  (fig.  98). 

Fig.  99. 


Fibres  of  Lineu,  magni- 
fied 300  diameters. 


The  fibre  of  linen  derived  from  flax  is  of  a  rectilinear  form,  with  jointed 
markings  at  unequal  distances,  the  fibre  tapering  to  a  point  (fig.  99) .  Silk 
and  woollen  have  other  characters  by  which  they  may  be  indentified.  Silk 
presents  a  regular  cylindrical  form,  and  there  are  no  markings  upon  the 
surface.  It  has  a  strong  refracting  power  on  light,  which  gives  to  the 
fibre  a  well-defined  boundary  (fig.  100).  The  fibre  of  tooollen  is  irregular, 
contorted,  of  unequal  thickness,  and  it  has  peculiar  markings  of  an  imbri- 
cated character  on  the  surface  (fig.  101,  p.  539).  This  may  be  taken  as  the 
type  of  cloth,  shoddy,  alpaca,  merino,  and  a  variety  of  other  fabrics  worn  as 
clothing.  The  microscopical  characters  of  these  fibres  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances are  long  retained,  so  that  they  may  be  identified  after  many 
centuries.  Fig.  102,  p.  539,  represents  the  woollen  fibre  from  the  shroud  of 
a  monk  buried  in  an  ancient  priory  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  exhumed 
within  a  recent  period,  after  the  lapse  of  five  hundred  years.  The  markings 
are  simply  less  defined  than  in  the  recent  sample  of  wool.  The  fibres  are 
also  of  a  coarser  and  larger  kind.  The  fibre  of  linen  appears  to  be  equally 
indestructible.  Fig.  103,  p.  539,  represents  fibres  from  the  linen  cerements 
of  a  mummy,  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Shepherd  Kings.  It  was  unrolled  ni  l«o_. 
This  fibre  was  well  preserved,  and  was  still  tough.  The  ancient  woollen  was 
rotten,  and  broke  into  small  fragments.  The  linen  had  the  characters  of 
the  fibre  of  modern  flax.    It  was  of  a  very  coarse  fabric,  and  was  strongly 
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impregnated  with  a  brown  bituminous  matter  used  in  embalming.  Its 
preservation  was  no  doubt  in  great  part  owing  to  the  presence  of  this  sub-' 

Fig.  102. 


Fig.  101. 


Fibres  of  Woollen,  magni- 
300  diameters.' 


Fig.  103. 


Fibres  of  ancient  Linen,  from  an 
Egyptian  Mummy,  magnified  300 
diameters. 


Fibres  of  ancien  t  Wool - 
len,  magnified  300 
diameters. 


stance.  These  illustrations  have  been  drawn  from  average  specimens, 
under  the  same  microscopical  power,  so  that  they  are  calculated  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  relative  size  of  the  fibres.  (See  on  this  subject  Linde's 
'Beitriige  zur  gerichtl.  Chemie,'  p.  45,  1853.) 

Other  fibres  are  frequently  found  upon  weapons,  boots,  and  articles  of 
dress.  These  are  common  vegetable  fibres  from  roots,  leaves,  and  other 
substances.  They  cannot  be  confounded  either  with  hair  or  with  the  four 
sorts  of  fibres  just  described.  The  editor  was  once  called  upon  to  examine 
the  boots  of  a  man  who  was  supposed  to  have  murdered  a  woman  by  kick- 
ing her  on  the  head.  The  woman  had  very  grey  hair ;  and  on  the  front  of 
the  prisoner's  boot  was  a  small  dark  spot,  which  was  supposed  to  be  blood ; 

and  imbedded  in  this  were  a  couple  of  white  hair- like  bodies.    The  brown 

spot  was  composed  of  vegetable  matter,  and  the  white  '  hairs  '  were  the 

down  of  a  thistle.    The  discovery  of  hairs  upon  weapons  or  clothing  may 

have  an  important  bearing  on  medical  circumstantial  e%ddence.  The 

character  of  human  hair  is  pretty  well  marked  at  all  ages.    In  the  youno- 

and  in  females  it  is  long  and  fine.    The  hair  of  the  head  presents  itself  in 

transparent  cylinders,  variously  coloured, 

with  markings  resembling  those  of  wool, 

but  hair  is  more  uniform  in  width.  It  has 

a  cortical  and  medullary  portion.    In  the 

illustration,  fig.  104,  No.  1  represents  the 
•I  °l  ^  magnified  300  diameters, 

with  the  linear  markings  on  the  cortical 

portion.    No.  2  represents  the  hair  of  an 

adult,  magnified  300  diameters.    The  lines 

are  equally  seen  on  the  cortical  portion 

—the  dark  shading  in  the  centre  represents 

the  situation  of  cells  which  traverse  the 

centre  of  the  medullary  portion.    The  letter 

a  represents  the  transverse  section  of  the 

cSfoTuifc^r"^^^^^^^^^^  -  th. 

a  diameter  of  1.360th  of  T"^  measurement  to  have 

some  do  not  exceed  ti  e  1  600th  of  ^T^V^^-^  ^^^^T  much  in  size- 
extremity  of  the  hair  of\rXr.  "^^^^J^^.  t^f^^^t 
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lashes  are  coarser  and  thicker  than  those  of  the  head 
except  near  the  point,  where  they  become  transparent. 


and  are  opaque, 

-  .        .  .   1-   In  examining 

FiR.  105.  ^»airs  microscopically  it  will  be  well  to  oliserve  whether 

they  are  of  the  same  or  of  different  colours  or  sizes 
whether  they  are  pointed  at  one  end  or  cut  at  both  ends', 
and  whether  they  have  still  attached  to  them  the  bulb  or 
sheath  m  which  they  grew.  The  engraving,  fig.  105, 
No.  4,  represents  the  sheath  of  the  hair  with  the  hair 
issuing  from  it.  This  condition  of  the  hair  will  be  found 
when  it  has  been  violently  torn  from  the  skin.  The 
microscope  will  sometimes  enable  a  medical  jurist  to  state 
whether  a  hair  has  been  indented,  cut,  or  bruised,  at  either 
or  both  ends — the  medullary  structure  frequently  retains 
these  marks  of  violent  treatment.  (See  Casper's  '  Vier- 
teljahrsschrift,'Jan.  1863,  p.  76.)  The  hairs  of  animals  are 
frequently  found  on  weapons  and  clothing :  they  must 
not  be  confounded  with  human  hair.  They  are  generally 
speaking  coarser,  shorter,  thicker,  and  less  transparent 
than  those  of  a  human  being.  The  hair  of  some  animals 
may  be  at  once  distinguished  by  the  eye  or  by  a  pocket 
lens,  as  that  of  the  cow,  the  horse,  and  the  deer  ;  but  the 
hair  of  some  dogs,  such  as  the  Skye-terrier  and  spaniel, 
being  ^  long  and  silky,  closely  resembles  that  of  man. 
The  linear  markings  on  the  cortical  portion  are  not  so 
tubuiribeatrasTom  numcrous  Or'  fine.  Fig.  106,  No.  5,  is  the  hair  of  a 
70  diameters' "'^^"^'^'^  Spaniel  magnified  300  diameters.  By  measurement  it 
lameers.  -^^^  ^  diameter  of  the  l-1125th  of  an  inch.    No.  6  is 

the  hair  or  fur  of  the  rabbit,  l-1125th  of  an  inch.    No.  7  the  hair  of  the 
hare.    These  hairs  have  a  remarkable  structure,  in  the  form  of  dark  trans- 
Fig.  106. 
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verse  cells.  This  kind  of  hair  is  found  in  all  rodents,  e.g.  the  rat,  the 
mouse,  and  the  squirrel.  No.  8,  is  the  hair  of  the  horse,  l-340tli  of  an  inch  ; 
no.  9,  of  the  goat,  l-500th  of  an  inch  ;  no.  10,  of  the  fox,  l-600th ;  no.  11, 
of  the  cow,  l-600th  of  an  inch ;  no.  12,  the  hair  of  the  fallow-deer,  l-260th 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  mere  difference  in  size  among  these  hairs  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  marked  distinction,  for  in  the  same  animal  hairs 
of  very  different  sizes  may  be  found.  The  engi-avings  above  given  have 
been  copied  from  actual  measured  specimens.  They  are  all  represented 
under  the  same  magnifying  power,  i.e.  300  diameters.  The  cells  and 
linear  markings  on  the  cortical  portion  furnish  the  most  striking  dif- 
ferences. The  necessity  for  an  acquaintance  with  the  characters  of 
hair  will  be  apparent  from  the  case  of  Teague  (JRcg.  v.  Teague,  Cornwall 
Sum.  Ass.  1851,  p.  504),  and  of  Watson  (Beg.  v.  Watson,  see  beloAv). 
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In  Teagne's  case  it  was  alleged  that  the  fatal  woimds  to  the  head  of  the 
deceased,  involving  both  eyebrows,  had  been  produced  by  a  hammer 
found  on  a  hedge.    There  was  no  blood  on  the  hammer,  but  there  were 
two  short  white  stiff  hairs  at  the  smaller  end.    It  was  suggested  that  these 
might  have  been  the  hairs  of  a  white  goat,  the  hammer  having  been  used 
for  beating  out  portions  of  goat-skin  which  were  hanging  on  the  same 
hedge.    Two  medical  witnesses,  however,  deposed  that  they  were  hairs 
from  a  human  eyebrow,  and  having  compared  them  with  the  deceased's 
eyebrow-,  they  found  they  agreed.    The  hair  of  the  eyebrow  was  described 
as  conoidal  or  pyramidal :  and  the  hair  on  the  hammer  had  this  character. 
It  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  bruised  or  squeezed  between  two  blunt  sub- 
stances, but  this  appearance  might  have  been  equally  presented  on  the 
theory  of  the  defence,  that  it  was  goat's,  and  not  human  hair.    The  medical 
evidence  pointed  to  the  weapon,  and  not  to  any  act  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner.    The  witnesses  were  severely  cross-examined  upon  the  structural 
differences  of  the  hair  of  man  and  animals.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  1851,  48,  731.) 

It  will  easily  occur  to  a  medical  jurist  that,  on  some  occasions,  this  kind 
of  e^ddence  may  be  of  importance  in  showing  that  the  hair  is  similar  to  or 
different  from  that  of  the  assailant  or  deceased.  An  opinion  of  identity 
based  on  a  similarity  of  hairs  found  on  a  weapon  or  on  a  person  who  has 
died  from  violence,  should  be  expressed  with  caution.  The  hair  of  a  woman 
IS  generally  longer  and  finer  than  that  of  a  man,  and  the  hair  in  children 
IS  finer  and  more  silky-looking  than  that  of  an  adult.  But  there  are 
many  persons  who  have  hair  similar  in  colour,  size,  and  length  •  hence 
a  witness  may  be  able  to  say  that  there  was  similarity,  but  he  can  rarely  be 
m  a  position  to  swear  that  there  is  absolute  identity.  In  Eeq.  v  Bevine 
March,  1864,  the  deceased  was  killed  by  blows  with  a  poker.  On  the  end 
ot  the  weapon,  which  was  traced  to  the  prisoner,  some  grey  hairs  were 
found,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  deceased.  In  a  case  of  murder  and 
suicide  which  occurred  at  Somers  Town  in  July,  1864,  Harlev  found 

he  dpf^'^l'^'^f "  *°  three-and-a-Lf  inches  Ion  J  wMch 

he  described  as  human  hairs  from  the  head  of  a  fair  person  wC  was 
becoming  grey.    From  their  fineness  he  considered  them  to  be  h2rs  fr^m 
the  head  of  a  woman,  and  when  compared  with  those  taken  froin  the  hea^ 
ot  the  deceased  woman  {Bosetta  BisJwv)    thev  T^rP<,Pn+J  T  ^ 
similarity  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  thfLr  hLSnld  in  Z 
person  and  that  the  wounds  on  the  head  had  been  in!  cted  withTi^ 

=t::r!=?h^^^^^    ^ed- tsr^^-^: 

could  .Jlp^^^^^^^^  follow3      ,  these 

page  536).  ^  ^^^^  subsequently  escaped  in  large  quantity.  (See 

beaHng  tst  tT''  "^J  -  -Po^tant 

The  prisoners  we^e  eha^^^^^^^^  ""f  ""f  ^ent  Ass.  1867). 

was  seen  going  into  the  frn.n  '  ^^^^"^er  of  a  man  named  Baynor.  He 
his  dead  body  was  founV^^  house  and  about  two  hours  afterwards 

minutes  before  the  body  wCfi.  ?  °^  ""^^^^^^  ^^^^^  i*-  twenty 
the  body  was  not  there^  The  mpTT^'-?  P^^^^^       «P°*'  ^^'^ 

caused  by  manual  strano-ulatir    T  '^'^^^''^^  ^^""^^^  been 
head.    The  face  was  sm^aifd^^Jth  Hood  ""Ti  T^l  °i  ^^"'^^^ 
nose,  but  there  was  no  wound  bt     Z  '  ^""^  ^'"^P^^  the 

been  injured.    No  hat  couM  be  Cn?"^TT'^  Wood-vessel  had 

^  oc  round.    There  were  marks  of  dragging 
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Portions  of  Rabbit's  Fur  and  flakes  of  llesln, 
separated  from  an  iron  I'ake,  magnified  124, 
diameters.  Case  of  Eaynor  {Reg.  v.  Watson). 


between  tbe  cottage  and  the  line  of  railway,  and  at  one  part  in  the  soft  clay 
there  were  the  impressions  of  footmarks  coiTcsponding  to  the  boots  of  the 
male  prisoner.  On  the  top  bar  of  a  gate  there  were  marks  of  blood.  On 
searching  the  house  an  iron-rake  was  found  concealed  on  a  shelf,  with  a 
cindery  substance  adhering  to  one  end  of  it,  looking  as  if  it  had  under- 
gone fusion.  On  heating  a  portion  of  it  the  smell  of  burnt  shellac  was 
emitted,  and  on  acting  on  it  with  alcohol  a  resinous  solution  like  that  of 
shellac  was  obtained.  The  alcohol  caused  the  separation  of  some  fibres 
lor.  iij  [  which  under  the  microscope  proved  to  be 

the  hair  of  some  animal  of  the  rodent 
order.  The  engraving  (fig.  107)  repre- 
sents the  appearance  presented.  The  short 
fibres  were  mixed  with  irregular  flakes 
of  shellac  only  partially  destroyed.  On 
being  questioned  respecting  the  rake  the 
male  prisoner  said  he  himself  had  used  it 
on  the  Friday  (the  day  before  the  murder) 
for  cleaning  out  a  cesspool. 

A  hat  similar  to  that  worn  by  the 
deceased,  and  purchased  at  the  same  shop, 
was  burnt.  The  cindery  ash  was  collected, 
and  submitted  to  examination  with  pre- 
cisely similar  results.  These  hats  are 
made  of  felt  chiefly  from  rabbit's  and 
hare's  fur,  and  this  is  combined  with 
shellac. 

The  theory  of  the  prosecution  was  that  deceased  had  been  killed  by  the 
prisoners  in  their  house ;  that  they  had  afterwards  taken  an  opportunity 
of  dragging  the  dead  body  from  the  cottage  to  the  railway,  and  had  laid 
it  across  the  rail,  with  a  view  of  its  being  run  over  by  an  expected  train, 
and  concealing  the  murder.  The  train  then  due  was  late  that  day,  and 
the  body  was  discovered  and  removed  by  the  porter  before  it  had  passed. 
Where  was  the  hat  of  the  deceased  ?  It  was  a  worthless  article  which  no 
one  perpetrating  murder  would  have  stolen,  to  be  perhaps  a  proof  against 
him,  and  yet  no  hat  was  found  with  the  body.  It  was  suggested  for  the 
prosecution  that  in  dragging  down  the  body,  the  hat  was  accidentally  left 
in  the  cottage.  To  have  returned  with  it  to  the  railway  might  have  led  to 
detection.  It  was  assumed  that  the  prisoners  had  burnt  it  under  the  grate 
in  order  that  it  might  not  be  evidence  against  them,  and  that  they  used 
the  rake  in  the  process  by  pressing  it  together,  and  thus  some  portion  of  the 
half -burnt  felt  still  adhered  to  the  flat  end  of  the  rake. 

It  was  suggested  in  the  defence  that  the  rake  might  have  been  used  for 
the  burning  of  a  hat  a  long  time  previously,  and  that  the  burnt  shellac  or 
resin  adhering  to  the  rake,  might  have  been  used  by  somebody  for  making 
varnish.  According  to  the  statement  of  one  of  the  prisoners,  the  substance 
found  on  the  rake  could  not  have  been  there  more  than  twenty-four  hours, 
i  e  within  the  time  which  included  the  murder  of  Raynor.  Admitting 
that  shellac  or  resin  is  used  in  making  varnish,  rabbit's  fur  is  not  so 
employed  and  it  was  necessary  to  account  for  the  presence  of  both  oi 
these  substances  on  the  cottage-rake.  There  was  no  evidence  to  show 
that  there  had  been  varnish-making  and  the  burning  of  rabbit-skins 
in  this  cottage  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  death  of  Raynor.  ihe  only 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  was  that  some  one  for  some  purpose 
or  other  had  within  the  time  mentioned  burnt  in  the  prisoners  cottage  a 
hat  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  deceased,  and  that  the  prisoners  knew 
nothing  of  the  proceeding. 
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5.  Foreign  substances  in  ivounds. — In  gunshot  wounds,  the  examination 
of  wadding  or  paper  found  in  a  Avound  or  near  a  dead  body,  has  in  more 
than  one  instance  led  to  the  detection  of  the  person  who  had  committed  a 
crime.   His  handwriting  has  been  traced  on  the  paper  used  as  wadding,  or 
it  has  been  found  to  have  been  part  of  a  printed  page,  of  which  the 
remainder  has  been  discovered  in  his  possession.    When  a  gun  is  dis- 
charged near  to  the  body,  a  portion  of  the  wadding  is  generally  carried 
into  the  large  irregular  wound  which  is  produced.    This  was  part  of  the 
evidence  in  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Blagg  (Chester  Sum.  Ass.  1857).  The 
peculiar  character  of  the  wadding  found  in  the  body  connected  the  prisoner 
with  the  act.    Whether  the  wadding  is  found  in  or  near  the  body,  it 
should  be  equally  preserved.    In  Beg.  v.  Bichardson  (Lincoln  Ass.  Dec. 
1860),  the  accused  was  convicted  of  murdering  a  policeman  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.     He  shot  at  the  deceased,  who  was  able  before 
death  to  identify  the  prisoner;  but  as  the  deceased  was  weak  from  loss  of 
blood  and  failing  in  consciousness  at  the  time,  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
relying  upon  this  dying  declaration,  especially  as  no  other  person  witnessed 
the  act.    Some  paper-wadding  had  been  picked  up  on  the  spot  where  the 
deceased  fell ;  and  a  gun  which  had  one  barrel  loaded,  and  one  empty  from 
a  recent  discharge,  was  found  in  the  prisoner's  house  within  twenty-f our 
hours  of  the  murder.    The  wadding  in  the  loaded  barrel  consisted  of  a 
h-agment  of  The  Times  newspaper  of  March  27th,  1854,  and  the  charred 
and  sulphiu'ons  pieces  of  wadding  picked  up  on  the  spot  were  proved 
by  the  pubhsher  of  that  journal,  who  was  summoned  on  the  trial  to 
have  formed  a  portion  of  the  same  impression.    The  prisoner's  counsel, 
m  fact  could  not  deny  that  the  act  had  been  brought  home  to  the  instru- 

oWnrP  To  +1?  1 '  f^''''^'  "i;^  ^^'^'J^^  explanation  of  the  crime  remained 
obscure  to  the  last,  and  the  motive  unassignable,  the  aggregate  evidence 
proved  sufficien  to  convmce  the  jury.  Any  projectiles  found'in  a  gunshot 
always  be  preserved  for  evidence.'  In  the  case  of  who 
was  tried  by  a  remarkable  train  of  circumstantial  evidence  and  convicted 
•of  he  murder  of  Mr.  Jermy  (J^orwich  Lent  Ass.  1849)  irwa'  proved 
that  the  projectiles  removed  from  the  body  of  the  deceased  consisted  of 
o7tL  r  Similar  ma.fses  were  taken  frorthe'^body 

of  the  son  who  was  killed  at  the  same  time.  They  were  desoXrl  W  f?^ 
medical  witness  as  being  angular,  and  quite  unlike^rshot  used  In  ktw 

SCen  pits  W^it  Ir-t™     *'t*r  ^--^-^^^^^^^^^ 
the  ^<^:^otXa^t:^lJ^^^^^  pe— rt  r 

•dSharle  T  ^T'^  ^^^^        ^'"'^'^^         been  killed  by  the 

death     Thl  !         ^^^"^^         penetrated  the  brain  and  cau^pd 

Sm  by  nl\rr"dl;^ires"T'  ^roVht^ret 
hi,  pockets  of  shot  of  ^  P  It  ^^^^^l^^^s  by  the  discovery  in  one  of 
the  deceased  (Nos  3  and         Th  ^'^^^^^  ^^^^       bead  of 

the  shot,  so  that  they  ,vtt^;JtX^^^  '"'"'^I^  l^^'^^--*^ 

prisoner.    Facts  of  this  khid  available  as  evidence  against  the 

suspected  persons.    irAu' It  IR^q""^'  ''^^^^''^         innocence  of 

sitting  in  a, room.     He  was  5'  a  ^^""^  ^^""^  Sheffield  while 

lodged  behind  the  left  eyl     IZ"^  ^'^^  *^^P^^'  ^''^  ^^e  ball 

searching  his  house  two  pistols  wPvnT'  T""'^^^  suspicion,  and  on 
other  several  sizes  larger  ^  1?,^  ?  .^^'''^^^^^  ^  '^^^^^^  the 
wounded  man  survived'' no  ntZJ'  ■  ""^"^'^         be  removed,  and  the 

the  prisoner  was  remakSed  T]^  ^^'^^^'^^^ 

tnaea.    ihe  wounded  person  died  in  March,  I860, 
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from  the  effects  of  the  injury.  The  ball  was  then  extracted  from  the  body 
and  compared  with  the  pistols.  It  was  too  small  for  one  and  too  large  for 
the  other,  so  that  it  could  not  have  been  fired  out  of  either.  The  man  was 
discharged. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  a  projectile  may  be  occasionally  necessary.  A 
common  bullet  is  entirely  formed  of  lead.  Cast  bullets  are  commonly 
found  to  have  a  void  space  in  the  interior  when  cut  through  the  centre, 
OAving  to  the  exterior  cooling  more  rapidly  than  the  interior,  and  to  the 
greater  bulk  of  the  metal  when  in  a  liquid  state.  In  large  bullets  this 
cavity  is  frequently  of  the  size  of  a  barleycorn.  Bullets  obtained  by  com- 
pression have  no  such  space,  and  are  of  greater  specific  gravity.  Small- 
shot  consist  of  lead  with  l-200th  part  of  arsenic.  If  the  arsenic  is  in 
large  proportion  the  shot  is  lenticular ;  if  absent  or  in  small  proportion, 
pyriform  (Ure).  In  the  case  of  Rush,  type-metal  was  found  in  the  house. 
This  consists  of  lead  with  one-fourth  part  of  antimony,  the  latter  being 
left  by  digestion  in  nitric  acid.  It  was  therefore  considered  advisable  to 
examine  the  slugs  chemically,  and  they  were  found  to  consist  chiefly  of 
lead,  and  to  contain  no  antimony. 

JExamination  of  Fire-arms. — An  attempt  has  been  made  by  French 
medical  jurists  to  determine  for  how  long  a  period  a  gun  or  pistol  found 
lying  near  a  dead  body  may  have  been  discharged ;  but  it  is  out  of  our 
power  to  lay  down  any  precise  rules  on  such  a  subject.  All  that  we  can 
say  is,  a  quantity  of  potassium  sulphide,  mixed  with  charcoal,  is  left  adhering 
to  the  barrel  of  the  piece  when  recently  discharged ;  and  this  is  indicated 
by  forming  a  strong  alkaline  solution  with  water,  evolving  an  odour  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  giving  a  deep-brown  precipitate  with  a  solution 
of  lead  acetate.  After  some  hours  or  days,  according  to  the  degree  of 
exposure  to  air  or  moisture,  the  saline  residue  becomes  converted  into  white 
potassium  sulphate,  forming  a  neutral  solution  with  water,  and  giving  a 
white  precipitate  with  lead  acetate.  If  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  piece  was  discharged,  oxides  of  iron  with  traces  of  sulphate  may  be 
found.  (See  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1834, 1,  p.  458  ;  1889, 1,  p.  197 ;  1842, 1,  p.  368.) 
This  subject  excited  some  attention  at  a  trial  which  took  place  in  France  in 
reference  to  the  death  of  M.  Diijarrier.  It  was  considered  here  of  some 
importance  to  determine  whether,  by  the  mere  discharge  of  powder,  such  a 
deposit  of  charcoal  or  powder  took  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  pistol  as  tc^ 
soil  the  finger  when  introduced  three  hours  after  the  alleged  discharge. 
Boutigny  conducted  the  investigation,  and  found  in  his  experiments  that 
the  finger  was  not  blackened  under  the  circumstances.  He  considers 
that  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  potash  are  rapidly  formed,  and  that  the 
charcoal  is  entirely  consumed.  The  facts  proved  at  the  trial  were,  how- 
ever, adverse  to  the  view. thus  taken.  The  result  produced  by  a  discharge 
of  powder  in  the  way  supposed,  must  depend  on  the  quantity  of  powder 
employed,  its  perfect  or  imperfect  combustion,  and  the  proportion  of  char- 
coal contained  in  it.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1848,  1,  392.) 

Foreign  substances  are  sometimes  discovered  in  contused  or  lacerated 
wounds :  and  these  may  throw  an  important  light  on  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  crime  has  been  perpetrated.  In  Beg.  v.  Hazell  (Taunton 
Lent  Ass.  1848),  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  found  in  a  well.  When 
examined,  there  were  on  the  head  several  severe  wounds  sufficient  to  account 
for  death '  There  was  much  blood  on  the  clothes  and  face,  and  in  the  blood 
were  sticlcino-  a  quantity  of  hay-seeds,  which  led  the  medical  witnesses  to 
consider  that  the  wound  must  have  been  inflicted  in  a  stable,  or  m  some 
place  where  there  was  hay.  On  examining  a  neighbouring  stable  the  spot 
where  the  murder  was  committed  was  rendered  evident  by  the  discoveiy 
of  marks  of  blood.    There  may  be  found  in  the  wound  a  portion  ot  tJio 
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■weapon  itself.  The  preservation  of  this  is  necessary,  as  it  may  serve  to 
connect  the  prisoner  with  the  act,  should  his  criminality  be  otherwise 
doubtful.  In  Beg.  v.  Be  Salvi  (0.  C.  0.  Oct.  1857),  it  was  proved  that 
the  deceased  died  from  a  stab  inflicted  on  him  by  the  prisoner.  Two 
inches  of  the  pointed  portion  of  the  blade  of  a  knife  were  found  imbedded 
in  one  of  the  vertebr£e.  The  spinal  cord  had  been  divided,  and  paralysis, 
ending  fatally,  was  a  result  of  the  wound.  The  identity  of  the  weapon  was 
not  only  established,  but  the  force  by  which  it  had  been  used  by  the  prisoner 
Avas  thus  clearly  indicated. 

In  the  case  of  a  man  named  Moore,  charged  with  murdering  his  wife  in 
Finsbury,  in  1859,  it  was  proved  that  the  woman's  throat  had  been  cut 
through  to  the  spinal  column.  The  surgeon  in  making  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  deceased's  neck,  found  small  particles  of  steel,  which  had  formed 
part  of  the  edge  of  a  cutting  instrument,  broken  off  and  imbedded  in  the 
muscles  and  bones.  These  were  examined  microscopically  and  their  nature 
verified.  They  were  covered  with  blood.  In  a  box  in  the  prisoner's  room 
two  razors  were  found.  The  blade  of  one  of  these,  stained  with  blood  from 
end  to  end,  had  been  partly  wiped.  The  edge  of  this  razor  presented  several 
notches,  corresponding  to  the  portions  of  steel  found  on  the  vertebra  of 
deceased.  The  handle  of  the  razor  was  also  partly  unriveted,  showing  that 
it  had  been  used  with  very  great  force.  Suicide  was  not  only  tlaus  disproved, 
but  the  act  of  murder  was  fixed  upon  the  accused. 

Marks  of  hlood  on  clothing  or  furniture. — It  is  proper  to  notice  all  marks 
of  blood  on  the  clothes  of  the  deceased  or  in  the  apartment,  and  to  observe 
where  the  greatest  quantity  of  blood  has  been  effused ;  this  is  generally 
found  on  the  spot  where  the  deceased  has  died.    The  deceased  may  have 
bled  in  more  places  than  one ;  if  so,  it  should  be  noticed  whether  there  is 
any  communication  in  blood  between  these  different  places.     Blood  on 
distant  clothes  or  furniture  will  show  whether  the  deceased  has  moved,  or 
has  been  moved  about,  and  whether  he  has  struggled  much  after  receiving 
the  wound.    Acts  of  locomotion  by  a  wounded  person  who  has  died  from 
loss  of  blood,  or  by  a  criminal  whose  hands  and  feet  may  be  bloody,  are 
generally  indicated  by  tracks  or  marks  of  blood.    The  observation  of  these 
marks  is  of  medical  importance,  if  made  at  the  time  that  a  dead  body  is  found 
They  may  be  so  situated  as  to  show  that  the  body  has  been  moved  or  been 
interfered  with  after  death,  and  thus  throw  a  light  upon  the  question  whether 
the  act  has  been  one  of  homicide  or  suicide.    In  Beg.  v.  Hatto  (Bucks  Lent 
Ass.  1854) ,  a  mark  of  blood,  as  from  the  smear  of  a  hand,  was  traced  alono* 
the  passage  of  the  house  in  which  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  found. 
The  mark  was  continued  over  the  door-post  into  a  back-room,  which  was 
found  locked  and  bolted  on  the  inside.    The  crime  was  thus  fixed  upon  the 
prisoner  ;  for  no  one  breaking  into  the  house  in  front  could  have  had  access 
to  this  room.   The  evidence  thus  brought  against  him  was  derived  from  his 
teehng  his  way  with  a  bloody  hand  in  the  darkness  after  the  murder.  He 
was  not  at  the  time  aware  that  he  was  thus  leaving  impressions  which  would 
show  that  no  one  but  himself  could  have  perpetrated  the  crime.    It  is  a  f air 
subject  ot  medico-legal  inquiry  on  these  occasions,  whether  there  are  any 
marks  ot  blood  about  the  apartment  or  the  spot  where  a  murder  is  alleged  to 
nave  been  perpetrated,  which  no  one  but  the  assassin  could  have  produced. 
Ififil^  -f    ""^^^  ^'^^^g^  (^'9'  ^-  MiUler,  Cent.  Crim.  Court,  Oct. 

flV  1  "^^^  ^fr*"^  ^^^dle  of  the  carriage-door  in  which 

wLh  r.nnf +T  ^  ""^^  ^^^^^^  '^^^^  ^1°°^,  whSe  there  was  no 

noPnrrpC  ^^^^^""^^  °f  deceased,  which  were  examined  soon  after  the 
door  rrhni^^'i/^"  ''^'''f '  *°  ^^^^  deceased  had  opened  the 

blood  hnd  hi  ""^^^      P^°^e^  ^^^^  a  l^and  stained  with  fresh 

blood  had  been  in  contact  with  it 

VOL.  I.  • 
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In  the  caf3e  of  Mrs.  McPherson  (tlie  Queen  against  Jessie  McLacMan, 
Glas  g'ow  Circ.  Court,  Sept.  1862),  Macleod  observed  footprints  in  blood 
in  the  bedroom  of  deceased,  who  was  found  dead  from  wounds  obviously 
homicidal.  There  were  three  imprints  of  a  naked  left  foot,  one  of  them 
particularly  well  marked.  There  was  the  impression  of  a  small  well-formed 
foot  at  rest.  Before  any  suspicion  was  attached  to  any  one,  the  medical 
witness  expressed  an  opinion  that  they  were  made  by  a  woman's  foot  with 
a  high  instep.  At  the  time  of  this  act  of  mmxler  there  were  only  three 
persons  in  the  house — the  prisoner,  the  deceased,  and  a  man  aged  87,  James 
Fleming.  Macleod  observed,  when  he  made  an  inspection  of  the  body, 
that  there  was  no  blood  on  the  feet  of  the  deceased — further,  he  made  a 
careful  outline  of  her  left  foot,  and  found  that  it  did  not  in  any  way 
correspond  to  the  footprints  on  the  floor  of  the  room.  The  foot  of  deceased 
was  larger  in  all  dimensions,  it  was  longer  and  broader,  and  had  a  large 
bunion.  In  his  opinion  the  left  foot  of  the  deceased  could  not  have  pro- 
duced these  marks.  He  compared  the  foot  of  James  Fleming  with  the 
footprints,  and  they  were  obviously  quite  different.  He  had  a  flat  foot,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  high  sole  by  which  the  max'ks  had  been  produced. 
He  was  quite  satisfied  that  the  old  man's  foot  could  not  have  caused  them. 
He  also  compared  the  feet  of  the  prisoner  with  these  marks,  especially  the 
left  foot,  and  the  marks  in  his  judgment  might  have  been  produced  by  her 
foot.  The  accused  made  no  objection  to  tread  with  her  left  foot  in  a  thin 
layer  of  bullock's  blood  and  then  step  on  a  plank  of  wood.  When  all  the 
conditions  of  the  floor  were  imitated,  two  impressions  were  obtained  which 
corresponded  with  a  marvellous  degree  of  accuracy  with  the  marks  taken 
froni  the  house.  In  the  minutest  detail  of  measurement  and  outline  they 
tallied  with  the  original.  ('  Report  of  Medical  Evidence,'  by  Dr.  Macleod, 
1862,  p.  13.)  This  was  one  among  the  numerous  circumstances  which 
tended  to  fix  the  act  upon  the  prisoner. 

In  Gardner's  case  (p.  619)  it  was  remarked  by  the  surgeon  that  there 
was  no  blood  on  the  wainscot  or  part  of  the  bed-furniture  of  a  room  where, 
had  the  woman  Humbler  perpetrated  or  participated  in  the  act,  it  was 
supposed  it  would  be  found.  On  the  following  day,  the  fourth  day  after 
the  murder,  some  blood  was  pointed  out  in  this  situation  by  the  prisoner ; 
it  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  recently  splashed  or  smeared,  and  one 
patch  was  still  wet.  This  had  been  obviously  done  to  furnish  that  evidence 
against  the  woman  by  which  the  prisoner  hoped  to  avert  suspicion  from 
himself.  Fortunately  the  room  had  been  well  examined  on  the  previous 
day  by  the  surgeon  and  a  policeman,  and  they  were  able  to  depose  that 
the  marks  of  blood  in  the  room  had  been  caused  after  their  examination. 

In  reference  to  clothing,  it  is  advisable,  if  it  be  possible,  to  have  some 
clear  proof  that  the  clothes  sent  for  examination  were  actually  worn  by 
the  accused,  or  that  they  had  belonged  to  the  deceased  and  were  really 
taken  from  the  body.  Serious  mistakes  are  sometimes  made,  and  opinions 
should  therefore  be  expressed  with  caution.  In  the  case  of  Hatto  (Bucks 
Lent  Ass.  1854),  the  clothes  said  to  have  been  worn  by  the  prisoner  on 
the  night  of  the  murder  were  examined.  On  the  shirt  there  were  no  marks 
of  blood :  on  the  trowsers  and  cap  there  were  a  few  stains  of  blood :  but 
it  was  admitted  that,  from  the  appearance  of  these,  they  might  have  been 
on  the  clothes  five  or  six  weeks,  and  therefore  several  w-eeks  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  murder.  Owing  to  this  want  of  certainty  respecting  date, 
these  clothes  were  not  produced  in  evidence;  and  it  subsequently  turned 
out  by  the  confession  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  discovery  of  other  articles  ot 
dress  in  places  where  he  admitted  he  had  concealed  them,  that  the  clothes 
which  had  been  examined  were  not  worn  by  him  when  he  perpetrated  the 
murder     In  the  case  of  M^mro  (Cumberland  Spring  Ass.  l«o5;,  tiie 
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clotlies  supposed  to  liave  been  worn  by  tbe  prisoner  were  sent  for  examina- 
tion.   There  was  no  blood  on  the  trowsers,  and  it  appeared,  from  the 
evidence  at  the  trial,  that  the  prisoner  had  changed  this  article  of  dress 
before  he  was  apprehended.    In  a  case  of  suspected  murder,  we  should 
examine  for  blood  not  only  articles  of  dress  produced  by  the  police,  but  any 
others  that  might  have  been  worn  by  the  accused  at  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence.   In  the  Road  murder  {Beg.  v.  Constance  Kent,  Wilts  Sum.  Ass. 
1865),  the  omission  to  inquire  minutely  in  the  first  instance  into  all  the 
articles  of  dress  led  to  the  defeat  of  justice.    The  prisoner,  a  girl  only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  showed  an  amount  of  cunning,  in  the  perpetration 
and  concealment  of  this  act  of  murder,  rarely  met  with  among  old  and 
experienced  criminals.    From  the  nature  of  the  wounds  on  the  body  of  the 
infant,  her  step-brother,  it  was  not  probable  that  the  dress  of  the  person 
inflicting  them  could  have  escaped  being  stained.     It  appears  that  she 
had  three^  night-dresses,  but  only  two  were  produced.    When  asked  for  an 
explanation,  she  said  one  had  been  lost  at  the  wash  a  week  after  the  murder. 
This  was  proved  to  be  a  falsehood  by  the  laundress  and  her  daughter. 
From  other  facts  proved  in  the  case,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  prfsoner 
had  secreted,  soon  after  the  murder,  one  of  her  night-dresses  stained  with 
blood ;  she  then  put  out  a  clean  one  for  the  wash  to  avoid  suspicion,  but 
afterwards  clandestinely  took  this  back  again  to  her  bedroom.    This  gave 
.  some  ground  to  her  statement  that  the  missing  one  of  the  three  had  been 
lost  at  the  wash.    Within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  murder,  a  chemise 
wrapped  m  brown  paper  and  stained  with  blood  was  found  by  a  policeman 
in  a  fire-hole  m  the  scullery;  this  was  most  probably  the  missing  nio-ht- 
•  f;  ^^^^^"^      ^^'^  confession  that  she  burnt  the  dress  worn  on°the 

night  of  the  murder  five  or  six  days  afterwards.  The  three  night-dresses 
should  have  been  produced  or  accounted  for  at  once;  and  had  this  been 
strictly  carried  out,  a  heavy  load  of  suspicion  would  have  been  removed 
from  several  innocent  persons,  and  a  crime  like  this  would  not  have 
remained  concealed  for  five  years. 

A  medical  man  should  observe  on  these  occasions  whether  the  blood  is 
deposited  m  large  patches  on  clothing,  or  whether  it  is  sprinkled,  and  also 
make  a  note  of  the  quantity.  The  sprinkling  may  have  proceeded  from  a 
wounded  artery  or  from  a  splashing  of  bloSd  as'  a  result  of  continued 
violence.  We  should  likewise  notice  whether,  if  the  wound  is  in  the 
throat  or  chest,  blood  has  flowed  down  in  front  of  the  clothes  or  person  o? 

recfo";Ler^h°rVV%^  '''''''  ^^^P^*^'  ^  -ch  sir  of  the 

Jhe  wound  tl  -  fl'f  ^  for  these  appearances  will  sometimes  show  whether 
fo-Z^Ul  \^l    '?^-^^  ^^^^  standing,  sitting,  or  lying 

theTlood  wm  be7''  'I  '  V  t""'  "  ^^^^^  -  ob;ious  that 

ing  down  the  front' o?  T  't'^        ?^  ^^t^^^- 

recumb^nf  {  t  ^^^^^^^^^  cut  the  throat  while  in  a 

fore^ometimP.     '  ^""^  ^^^"^  t^^^n  may,  there! 

Th^'posTt  n  of  r^^^  ^  suicida/wound. 

on  inquests  and  criS  T.IT  ^  T^?.^  "^^^  '""^'f'^^ ^  ^^^^^^^^  question 
V.  Colvoisie^c  T^S^^Q^^^^^    In  the  case  of  W  WiUia.n  Eussdl  {Reg. 

deceased  ^vas Vino:in  bed     L  bin  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

only.    There  was  «kn  f!f '  i     ^1°°^  was  effused  on  each  side  of  the  neck 

the^deceased,?hicf;as  .I'^lir't^?  ^i^^*  ^-^^^  of 

np  to  defend  the  tlJoat  %hol"  ^ti"'  'n'  f"'  ^^^^  P^* 

medico-legal  points  f see  n  ^lQf'l'  lUnstrating  other  important 

Lord  W.  Russell   but  thp  -n  f  ^  resemblance  to  that  of 

deceased  were  still  stronger  ^  Tl^fT  "^^^^f^^-^^^^  with  the 

unger.    Her  throat  had  been  cut  while  she  was  in 
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tlie  recumbent  position.  Sequeira  found  an  impression  made  by  sooty 
fingers  on  the  inside  of  the  left  wrist,  and  a  similar  sooty  impression  on 
the  left  elbow,  as  if  it  had  been  forcibly  grasped.  On  the  inside  of  the 
right  thigh  there  was  the  impression  of  the  palm  of  a  bloody  hand  of  full 
size,  pointing  downwards.  He  noticed  these  marks  before  the  prisoner, 
who  was  a  chimney-sweep,  had  entered  the  room,  and  he  also  observed  that 
there  was  no  soot  on  the  hands  of  the  deceased,  and  no  blood  sufficient  to 
produce  such  an  impression  of  blood  as  that  existing  on  the  right  thigh. 
The  impression  was  also  larger  than  theliand  of  the  deceased. 

In  a  case  of  fratricide  referred  to  Dupuytren,  the  deceased  had  received 
a  severe  wound  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  another  in  the  front  of 
the  chest,  which  had  led  to  his  death.  As  the  blood  had  run  down  the 
front  of  the  person  from  both  of  the  wounds,  and  one  of  them  was  so  deep 
that  the  deceased,  unless  supported,  would  probably  have  immediately  fallen, 
Dupuytren  inferred  that  two  persons  had  been  engaged  in  the  murder, 
and  that  one  held  the  deceased  by  the  arms  while  the  other  struck  him  in 
front.  This  suspicion  was  corroborated  by  there  being  no  marks  of  wounds 
upon  the  hands.  The  opinion  thus  expressed  was  singularly  confirmed  by 
the  evidence  adduced  at  the  trial  of  the  murderer.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1829, 
1,  465.)  If  the  deceased  has  been  wounded  with  his  clothes  on,  we  should 
notice  whether  any  part  of  his  dress  has  or  has  not  been  cut  or  injured 
over  the  situation  of  the  wound,  whether  the  cut  portions  of  dress  are 
bloody,  and  whether  the  blood  has  been  effused  or  applied  on  the  inside  or 
outside.  When,  together  with  a  wound  in  the  throat,  we  find  the  cravat 
and  the  shirt,  or  in  a  female  the  collar  or  bonnet  or  cap-ribbons  cut  through, 
this,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal,  is  strongly  presumptive  of 
homicide.  A  person  intending  suicide,  unless  labouring  under  confirmed 
insanity,  would  not  allow  any  mechanical  obstacles  of  this  kind  to  remain 
as  an  obstruction  to  the  use  of  the  weapon.  In  one  case  of  homicidal 
wound  of  the  throat,  inflicted  in  the  recumbent  posture,  the  cravat  of  the 
deceased  had  been  lifted  up,  and  afterwards  allowed  to  drop  over  the 
wound,  in  order  to  conceal  it.  The  importance  of  examining  the  dress,, 
and  comparing  it  vnth  the  marks  of  violence  on  the  body,  has  already  been 
pointed  out. 

Inference  from  the  quantity  of  Uood. — When  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
neck  have  been  divided  to  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  amount  of  blood 
on  the  spot  where  the  body  is  found  is  small,  there  is  reason  to  infer  that 
the  act  is  homicidal,  and  that  the  wound  has  been  j^roduced  soon  after 
death  from  some  other  cause.  The  Road  murder,  already  referred  to  (Beg. 
V.  Constance  Kent,  p.  647),  furnishes  an  illustration  of  this  kind.  ^  In 
reference  to  young  children,  the  question  of  self-infliction  cannot  be  raised 
to  embarrass  the  case  :  nevertheless,  from  such  a  wound  as  that  inflicted  on 
the  deceased,  there  should  be  evidence  of  spurting  and  copious  loss  of 
blood  ;  but  the  quantity  of  blood  on  the  spot  where  the  body  of  the  child 
was  found  was  so  small  (about  two  tablespoonfuls)  compared  with  the 
severe  wounds  on  the  neck,  that  the  medical  man  properly  drew  the  con- 
clusion either  that  the  wounds  had  been  inflicted  elsewhere,  or  that  they 
had  been  produced  on  the  body  after  active  circulation  had  ceased.  There 
was  reason  to  believe  that  the  child  had  been  first  suffocated,  and  the 
severe  wound  dividing  the  blood-vessels  of  the  neck  inflicted  soon  after- 
wards although  this  is  not  in  accordance  Avith  the  prisoner's  confession 
A  case  somewhat  similar,  involving  the  death  of  a  lady  of  good  social 
position,  occuiTcd  in  the  United  States  a  few  years  since.  This  lady  was 
found  dead  in  bed  with  her  throat  cut,  and  the  bed-clothes  smoothly  arranged 
about  her  person.  Although  the  soft  parts  of  the  neck  including  the 
carotid  arteries,  the  windpipe,  and  the  gullet,  were  cut  through  to  the 
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spinal  column,  there  was  no  appearance  whatever  of  a  jet  or  spurt  of  blood, 
or  as  if  blood  had  been  poured  out  from  the  divided  vessels.    There  was 
no  blood  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  above  or  below  the  cut,  nor  on  the 
hands,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  stain  on  the  inside  of  the  fingers  of 
the  right  hand.    The  blood  effused  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  a  quart : 
this  had  evidently  escaped  from  the  wound  in  the  neck,  and  had  flowed 
down  behind  the  body.    Besides  these  marks,  there  was  a  spot  of  blood  on 
the  sheet  in  front  of  the  body,  entirely  removed  from  the  wound  and  other 
spots  on  the  bed-clothes.    The  blood  continued  to  ooze  freely  from  the 
wound  for  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  to 
repress  it.    Was  this  a  case  of  murder  or  suicide  ?    Apart  from  all  moral 
circumstances,  the  medical  facts  were  such  as  to  justify  the  inference  that 
this  wound  was  homicidal.'  The  attitude  of  the  body,  as  if  laid  out;  the 
razor  partly  closed,  found  under  the  right  arm,  the  hand  not  bloody ;  the 
absence  of  blood  from  the  front  of  the  person,  showing  that  this  deep  and 
extensive  wound,  if  suicidal,  must  have  been  inflicted  while  deceased  was 
lying  down ;  and,  above  all,  the  small  quantity  of  blood  (one  quart)  which 
had  flowed  from  a  wound  involving  all  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck  to  the 
spmal  column— were  facts  presumptive  of  homicidal  interference.  Had 
the  throat  been  cut  while  the  deceased  was  living,  there  would  have  been 
a  great  flow  or  spurt  of  blood,  but  as  there  was  no  evidence  of  this, 
.bwmburne  and  others  who  investigated  the  case  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  woman  had  been  first  suffocated  or  strangled,  and  her  throat  cut 
while  she  was  lying  down. 

Observations  made  in  carrying  out  sentences  of  execution  by  decapita- 
tion  show  that  on  a  division  of  the  great  blood-vessels  of  the  neck  during 
active  life  the  flow  of  blood  is  copious  and  instantaneous.  In  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Gardner  (p.  519),  the  body  was  straight  on  the  floor,  as  if  laid  out 
and  although  the  carotid  artery  had  escaped  division,  there  was  a  pool  of 
blood  on  the  floor  on  each  side  of  the  throat,  and  this  had  run  down  the 
t)ack.  A  quantity  of  blood  escaping  from  the  thyroideal  artery,  had 
entCTed  the  windpipe  and  caused  death  by  suffocation. 

When  spots  of  blood  are  found  upon  articles  of  dress  or  furniture,  their 
>m_and  dzrechon  may  occasionally  serve  to  furnish  an  indication  of  the 
position  of  the  person  with  respect  to  them  when  the  wound  was  inflicted. 
td  k.  T\  ^ •  elongated,  the  presumption  is 

durW  tfrT""         placed  obliquely  with  respect  to  the  stained^rticle 

-wXSv.  ^  ^  ^y^-'  1^^^'  1'  P-  397.)    The  force 

rirlT  ?  blood  has  been  thrown  out  will  be  in  some  measure  jndi! 
cated  by  the  degree  of  obliquity  and  length  of  the  spot.  This  is  in  General 
^se^TL'rt'  "PP^^  ^'^^  bu!  narrow  an^d  pointed  below'  The 

ZclfonSZe^Zf""  '^^^ '^Sge.tions  on  the  ■  importance  of  evidence 
~trof\tor  examination  of  the  form  and  direction  taken 

y  spuub  or  Diood.    At  the  top  of  the  stair,  and  at  the  heio-hf  nf  fmi^  r.^ 

lZl''\t:X^^^^^^     ir/f  %t  obrertd'u^ol  iTnck 

having  been  rfcen+wL  f  ^^  1,^^'^^"'^"  rendered  evident  by  the  wall 
from  a&ow2aJ^^^^^^  T'^  direction 

dark  red  below  te^?;'I   '      ^  P^^?  ^PPer  part,  but 

greater  part  Jf  tl™  ed  ofl  P°^-*  ^^^^i^ting  of  the  fibrin  and  the 
proved  that  they  had  pi^cel.^^^^  ^'^S^^^^^*:^ 
individual  could  not  have  W  ^  Tf^^  ^^1^''^^  wounded 
shining  lustre  rendered  it  7^7  distant  from  the  wall,  while  their 

their  lll-definerter^nlL'^^^^^^^  '""'^         f  ^T^* 

probably  proceeded  from  a  bvT  they  had 

from  fricture  of  the  skull  ^^'^l^^^f'^^^^^^-  Jhe  deceased  had  died 
T^ue  sicull  and  spmal  column  by  a  fall  from  the  top 
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'rL  hSM  j    1    1  A         "  'P"1"«  °f      "''"■i^l  Wood  on  the  brick 

the  lit  Z  lVl'  ''"'^  appearance,  proved  that 

lae  ]et  ot  blood  had  been  from  above  downwirriu  +T,     u    ^    ^  • 

probable  that  deceased  was  standing  up,  or  Xrher  hen  d  w  ^  rendering  ifc 

time  the  wound  was  inflicted.    Furthe?  as  the  h^inl  .  ft  ""T^ 

the  left  hand  in  the  descent,  and  tt  w^det^t  Ztsonl^FZ^^^^^^ 

It  is  probable  that  deceased  was  face  to  face  with  her  assS^nVf 

of  ascendiiog  the  stairs,  and  that  she  was  Hlled  by  be"- ^^^^^^ 

backwards  to  the  bottom.    The  position  in  which  th  J  bod?  wrfouS  iu 

the  cellar  corroborated  this  view.    ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37  p  612  ) 

woMJ/iand  t/i^oat    Assailants  who  make  their  attack  during  sleep  some- 

were  thflT  ^Tf  ^^^^     the'^.c^m     Prakn,  ttere 

'       ^"'Sev-'^^ils  around  the  mouth.     In  another  case 

th?ornf  1  ^T'^'T''  ^n.'.  ^  ^^-d'  ^'-^  found  upon  the 

throat  of  the  deceased.    The  hands  of  the  dead  person  should  always  be 

iTr+ht  J  '^'i  '  or  incisions  found  upon  them,  especially 

stril  ^°.^f^^^^^f^«es  (backs),  will  indicate  that  theiS  has  been  a  mortal 
strugg  e  with  the  assailant.  In  the  inspection,  the  examination  of  the 
.^omacZ.  should  not  be  omitted.  The  presence  or  absence  of  food,  mucu.., 
or  blood,  may  furnish  evidence  of  considerable  importance  in  the  elucidation 
ot  the  case  Thus  m  the  stomach  of  the  Duchess  de  PrasUn,  a  quantity  of 
bloody  froth  was  discovered.  This  rendered  it  certain  that  she  had  lived 
suaciently  long  to  swallow  a  quantity  of  saliva  mixed  with  blood,  and  that 
probably  she  had  made  some  attempts  to  give  an  alarm.  The  fact  that 
several  days  have  elapsed  since  death  will  not  prevent  the  discovery  of  food 
in  the  stomach,  provided  it  has  been  taken  within  one  or  two  hours  before 
death :  since  the  digestion  of  food  does  not  appear  to  go  on  to  any  per- 
ceptible extent  after  death.  We  have  thus  discovered  food  in  the  stomach 
twenty-eight  days  after  intennent.  This  question  connected  with  the 
digested  or  undigested  state  of  the  food  found  in  the  stomach,  frequentlv 
arises  on  criminal  trials. 

The  nature  of  the  dried  spots  of  mud  on  clothing  may  occasionally 
serve  to  connect  an  accused  person  with  an  act  of  mui^der.    In  the  case  of 
Beg. J.  Snipe  and  others  (York  Wint.  Ass.  1852),  evidence  was  adduced 
to  show  that  some  spots  of  mud  on  the  boots  and  clothes  of  the  prisoner, 
when  examined  microscopically,  presented  infusorial  shells,  and  some 
rare  aquatic  vegetables,  particles  of  soap,  confervee,  and  haii^s  from  the 
seeds  of  groundsel.     The  mud  of  a  ditch  close  to  which  the  body  of 
the  deceased  was  found  presented  the  same  microscopic  appearances  as 
the  mud  from  the  prisoner's  boots :  and  the  witness  who  gave  this  evidence 
deposed  that  in  his  opinion  the  mud-spots  were  derived  from  this  ditch. 
He  had  examined  the  mud  of  all  the  other  ditches  in  the  locality,  and 
found  it  to  be  different.    Admitting  the  opinion  to  have  been  correct,  this 
circumstance  clearly  connected  the  prisoner  with  the  act ;  and  it  was  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been  seen  near  the  spot  on  the  night  of  the 
murder.    In  a  case  which  occui-red  in  Nov.  1857,  the  author  found  granules 
of  wheat-starch  mixed  with  the  blood-stains  on  the  gaiters  of  a  man  chai-gcd 
with  murder.    He  had  been  just  before  the  occurrence  engaged  in  sowing 
seed-corn.    So  in  Beg.  v.  Steed  (Maidstone  Sum.  Ass.  1863),  on  the  soles 
of  the  boots  belonging  to  the  prisoner,  portions  of  farinaceous  matter  were 
discovered  adhering  to  the  nails,  in  addition  to  blood,  hair,  and  woollen 
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fibres.  It  was  proved  in  evidence  that  after  the  murder  the  prisoner  had 
gone  into  a  cotintry  haker  and  flour-dealer's  shop,  and  trodden  on  the  floor 
on  which  there  was  flour.  The  above  facts  tended  to  corroborate  the 
evidence  that  the  prisoner  was  the  man  who  had  been  seen  in  the  shop. 

Marks  of  Mood  or  other  substances  on  the  deceased. — All  marks  or  stains 
of  blood  or  dirt  on  a  dead  body  require  special  observation.    The  impression 
of  a  hand,  or  of  some  of  the  fingers,  may  be  found  on  the  skin  in  a 
situation  where  it  would  have  been  improbable  or  impossible  for  the  deceased 
to  have  produced  it,  even  supposing  that  one  or  both  of  his  hands  were 
covered  with  blood.    In  one  case  of  murder  there  was  found  the  bloody 
impression  of  a  left  hand  upon  the  back  of  the  left  hand  of  the  deceased, 
in  such  a  position  that  it  was  quite  impossible  the  deceased  himself  could 
have  niade  the  mark.    In  all  cases  it  should  be  noticed  whether  the  inside 
or  oiotside  of  the  hand  or  whether  one  or  both  hands  are  marked  with  blood, 
and  the  size  and  position  of  the  marks  should  be  described.    Stains  of 
blood  on  the  dress  of  a  wounded  person  or  dead  body  may  often  furnish 
important  circumstantial  evidence.    If  there  are  several  stabs  or  cuts  on 
the  body  involving  the  dress,  it  should  be  observed  whether  the  edges  of 
one  or  more  of  them  are  stained  with  blood,  as  if  from  the  wiping  of  a  weapon, 
and  whether  the  stain  is  on  the  outside  or  inside  of  the  article  of  dress. 
In  simulated  personal  injuries,  the  stain  of  blood  may  be,  through  inadver- 
tence, applied  to  the  outside  of  the  dress — a  fact  which  might,  in  some 
instances,  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  imposture.    (See  case  by  Bayard, 
'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1847,  2,  219.)    In  judging  from  marks  of  blood  in  the 
apartment,  we  must  take  care  that  we  are  not  unconsciously  misled  by  the 
accidental  diffusion  of  this  hquid  by  persons  goiug  in  and  out  or  touching 
the  body.    The  following  case,  which  occurred  in  France,  will  show  the 
aiecessity  of  extreme  caution.    A  young  man  was  found  dead  in  his  bed- 
chamber, with  three  wounds  on  the  front  of  his  neck.    The  physician  who 
was  first  called  to  see  the  deceased  had,  unknowingly,  stamped  in  the  blood 
with  which  the  floor  was  covered,  and  had  then  walked  into  an  adjoining 
room,  passing  and  repassing  several  times ;  he  had  thus  left  a  number  of 
bloody  foot-prmts  on  the  floor.    No  notice  was  taken  of  this  at  the  time; 
but  on  the  following  day,  when  the  examination  was  resumed,  the  circum- 
stance of  the  foot-prints  was  particularly  attended  to,  and  excited  a 
suspicion  that  the  young  man  had  been  murdered.    The  suspected  person 
was  arrested,  and  would  have  undergone  a  trial  on  the  charge  of  murder 
had  not  Marc  been  called  in  to  examine  all  the  particulars  of  the  case' 
A  similar  circumstance  occun^ed  in  the  case  of  miza  Orimivood,  who  was 
murdered  at  Lambeth  in  1838. 

Maries  of  hlood  or  wounds  on  the  assailant.— It  is  a  very  common  but 
erroneous,  idea  that  no  person  can  commit  a  murder  in  which  blood  is 

^h  blnJi     n     ^^^'"^^  ^^"^  ^oi^e  or  less  covered 

^ip};  ?.o  1  ^.  "^^^''^^  occasions  articles  of  clothing  have  been  examined 
wounding  \  P^^so^s  subsequently  convicted  of  murder  by 

^ont  L^ll  r*?'''  r  ^^^^  ^^J  Pai't  of  the  dress, 

whichVu^  ^^fl  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blooc^ 

cSsW  Ai  (See  Beg.  v.  Harrington, 

cSe  Ass   18fiO  ^^^""^^  ^P^^^^^         1853 ;  Beg.  v.  Cas^ 

FSlnil  Q  a'  Rowlands,  Beaumaris  Ass.  1861;  Beq.  v 

iwCt  V^^r^"^'''  ^^^^-^  1^  of  <^^rdner  (C.  0.  C.  1862, p.  519) 

L  tWt  nTb^  "  °f  fro-  -  severe  w'ound  in 

coLtctef  of        '  7/^""  clothing  of  the  man  who  was 

^1^^  lil^^.  rt"'  r^*  t^^-oat  of  a  person  while 

f h?«  T.^'  f  ^^7  l>e  cut  by  a  murderer  from  behind  and 

thus  m  appearance  simulate  suicide.    Under  these  circumstancea  ^he 
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clothes  of  tlie  assassin  would  escape  being  stained  with  blood.  The  flowing 
or  spurting  of  blood  upon  his  clothes  will  depend  upon  his  position  m 
relation  to  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  inflicting  the  wound,  and  this  must 
always  be  a  matter  of  pure  speculation.    In  entire  violation  of  this  simjile 
principle,  the  fact  of  a  prisoner's  clothes  not  being  marked  with  blood,  has 
been  on  more  than  one  occasion  urged  as  a  proof  of  his  innocence.  (Beg. 
V.  Dalmas,  C.  C.  0.  June,  1844.)     In  this  case  the  counsel  for  the  prisonei- 
wished  to  impress  the  jury  that  no  person  could  cut  the  throat  of  another 
without  having  his  clothes  covered  with  blood  ;  and  as  it  was  not  proved 
that  there  was  any  blood  on  the  clothes,  the  prisoner  could  not  have  been 
guilty  of  the  crime.    The  throat  of  the  woman  was  cut  while  she  was 
walking  across  Battersea  bridge,  the  prisoner  having  inflicted  the  wound 
from  behind.    In  the  case  of  Lord  W.  Bussell,  pp.  613  and  535,  the  act  of 
murder  was  committed  by  Courvoisier  while  in  a  state  of  nudity.    In  Beg. 
sr.  Midler  (C.  0.  G.  Oct.  1864),  this  line  of  defence  was  carried  to  a  still 
greater  length.    Although  the  clothes  of  the  prisoner  were  not  produced, 
and  the  evidence  showed  that  he  had  had  time  to  change  them,  the  counsel 
for  the  defence  said,  '  Blood  spurted  out  from  the  deceased,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  his  assailant,  whoever  he  was,  must  have  been  covered  with 
blood,  or  have  been  considerably  stained  with  it.'    It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  wounds  were  of  a  contused  character,  from  which  much 
blood  was  not  likely  to  have  flowed  at  the  time  of  their  infliction.  The 
clothes  worn  by  the  assailant  need  not,  therefore,  from  this  state  of  facts, 
have  been  '  covered  with  blood,'  or  '  considerably  stained.'    No  artery  was 
cut  through,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  spurting.    Setting  aside  these 
erroneous  assumptions,  the  evidence  tended  to  show  that  had  blood  fallen 
upon  his  clothes,  the  prisoner  had  had  ample  time  to  dispose  of  them,  and 
thus  prevent  a  chemical  examination  of  them.    In  one  case  (Beg.  v.  bimth, 
Liverpool  Aut.  Ass.  1867),  too  great  a  rehance  upon  the  absence  of  blood- 
stains  on  the  dress  of  the  accused,  as  adverse  to  the  theory  f  f;^}^'^  ^PP^f^^ 
to  have  led  to  a  failure  of  justice.    The  deceased  was  found  dead  with  his 
throat  cut.    The  wounds  in  the  throat  were  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
could  not  have  been  inflicted  by  the  deceased  himself,  and  might  have  been 
made  by  another  person  from  behind.   The  accused  was  traced  to  the  spot, 
and  a  cap  belonging  to  him,  and  saturated  with  blood,  was  found  under  the 
dying  man.    In  his  charge  to  the  jury  the  judge  is  reported  to  have  said  : 
'  There  were  very  shght,  if  any,  traces  of  blood  ^PO?i^^l\is  dothes  and  it 
appeared  to  him  impossible  that  the  person  who  committed  this  deed  should 
not  have  been  deluged  with  blood  from  the  wound,  &c.    Jhe  medical 
evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  there  were  some 

clothes,  which  were  damp.  They  had  been  washed.  The  jury  acquitted 
the  prisoner.  In  another  case,  commonly  known  as  the  Eltham  murder 
c^se  (Beg.  v.  Pooh  C.  C.  0.  July,  1871),  a  young  woman  was  fo'^^d  dea^, 
with  severe  injurv  about  her  head  inflicted  with  a  plasterer  s  ,liammer 
One  of  the  wounds  divided  the  temporal  artery.  The  prisoners  clothes 
were  examined  by  Letheby,  and  he  found  upon  them  numerous  ^^^11  s^ts 
of  blood,  apparently  recent.  The  judge,  in  chargmg  the  ]ury  said.  Was 
it  likely  th^f  the  person  who  inflicted  all  that  violence,  dividing  arteries  as 
it  did  in  some  places,  could  have  done  it  mthout  considerable  ^^arks  of 
blood  being  afterwards  found  upon  his  clothes  ?  '  This  question,  if  addressed 

a"al  witness  who  haJ  had  experience  in  e— g^^^^^^^ 
would  have  been  answered  in  a  very  different  manner  f  rom  that 
The  SDots  were  such  as  might  have  arisen  from  the  use  ot  a  plasteier  s 
hamZ  inlnflicting  these  bounds.    The  effect  of  spurting  on  the  cbthe 
by  the  divided  temporal  artery  wou  d  have  depended  on  ^  ^  ™ 
the  assailant  at  the  time.    By  a  bruismg  instrument  of  this  kind  consider 
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able  marks  of  blood '  were  not  likely  to  have  been  produced.  In  a  trial  in 
Ireland,  in  1872,  the  non-discovery  of  blood  on  the  clothes  of  the  accused 
was  advanced  as  a  strong  proof  that  he  could  not  have  committe.d  the  act 
of  murder  with  which  he  was  charged.  There  is  no  doubt  that  policemen 
are  often  misled  in  searching  for  criminals,  by  relying  upon  blood  on  clothing 
as  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  an  act  of  murder.  This  also  leads  them 
to  magnify  stains  of  red  paint,  iron  rust,  and  fruit-stains,  on  the  dress  of 
an  accused  person,  into  marks  of  blood. 

The  presence  of  spots  of  blood  on  articles  of  clothing,  knives,  &c.,  taken 
from  the  persons  of  those  who  are  accused  of  murder,  may  be  quite  con- 
sistent with  innocence.  Small  spots  or  stains  have  often  an  undue  impor- 
tance attached  to  them.  Minute  spots  of  blood  on  the  shirt  of  a  man  tried 
for  murder  by  wounding,  have  been  regarded  as  furnishing  _  proof  of 
criminality,  until  it  was  explained  that  they  were  probably  derived  from 
flea-bites,  and  that  some  were  on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other,  showing 
that  the  shirt  had  been  worn  on  the  two  sides.  The  coarse  clothing  worn 
by  labourers  may  acquire  blood-spots  from  a  variety  of  accidental  circum- 
stances which  the  accused  may  not  always  be  able  to  explain.  When  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  wash  out  the  stains,  or  the  accused  admits  that 
they  are  there,  and  shows  great  anxiety  to  give  some  explanation  of  their 
presence,  as  that  he  has  assisted  in  killing  a  pig,  rabbits,  or  rats,  or  that  he 
was  carrying  game  about  him,  there  may  be  some  ground  for  suspicion. 
Due  allowance  should  always  be  made  for  the  accidental  presence  of  blood. 
In  Beg.  v.  Cass  (Carlisle  Sum.  Ass.  1860),  among  twelve  different  articles 
sent  for  examination  for  blood,  was  a  sovereign,  which  it  was ,  supposed 
had  been  taken  from  a  purse  belonging  to  the  deceased  at  the  time  of 
the  murder  and  had  been  touched  by  a  bloody  hand.  Although  the 
reddish- coloured  spot,  which  was  in  the  letters  near  the  rim,  presented  the 
appearance  of  dried  blood,  yet  a  chemical  examination  showed  that  it  was 
not  blood.  A  few  days  after,  a  number  of  sovereigns  received  from  a 
public  bank  were  examined.  Some  of  these  presented  spots  similar  to  that 
on  the  sovereign  above  mentioned,  and  one  among  them  had  a  spot  of 
dried  blood  upon  it.  A  knife,  coin,  or  purse,  handled  with  a  cut  finger, 
might,  if  found  in  the  possession  of  an  accused  person,  be  thus  in- 
advertently set  down  as  a  proof  of  guilt. 

If  no  blood  is  found  on  the  clothing  of  a  person  charged  with  murder, 
any  wounds  or  marks  of  violence  upon  him  should  be  specially  examined. 
These  may  have  been  produced  in  a  struggle  with  the  deceased,  and  the 
accused  may  not  be  able  to  give  any  consistent  account  of  the  time  or  mode 
of  their  production.  A  case  has  been  related  (p.  492)  in  which  the 
identity  of  an  assailant  was  in  some  manner  established  by  the  form  of  an 
ecchymosis  on  his  face.  So  a  wound  may  be  found  on  the  accused  which 
he  may  pretend  to  account  for  by  some  accident,  or  in  order  to  evade 
suspicion.  His  statement  may,  however,  be  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the 
appearances  of  the  injury.  The  kind  of  weapon  used,  and  the  period  at 
wJaich  It  was  inflicted,  may  sometimes  be  inferred  from  a  simple  examina- 
tion and  prove  that  the  prisoner's  story  is  false.  A  case  of  this  kind  was 
tried,  m  which  an  assailant  was  identified  by  the  pecuHarity  of  a  wound 
■on  the  knee  ^  He  had  broken  into  a  house  at  night  with  some  others,  and 
•discharged  his  gun  at  the  prosecutrix,  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  kneeling 
■or  stooping.  Ifie  gun  burst,  and  the  recoil  of  the  breech  produced  a 
mixed  laceration  and  contused  wound  on  the  knee  of  the  assailant.  When 

w'T^'TiTf  ''f *°  for  this  wound,  he  referred  it  to 

fbp  t  T         ^  ^^^^"1  ti^^  l^efore.    The  appearance  of 

ol-i'^f7-T'.-  ''^'"'i''  ^^co^sistent  both  with  the  time  of  its  alleged 
accidental  infliction,  and  with  the  instrument  said  to  have  produced  it- 
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while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  proved  to  correspond  to  such  an  injury 
as  the  broken  breech  of  tlie  gun  would  have  produced  at  the  date  of  the 
burglary.  This  led  to  the  identification  of  the  prisoner  and  his  subsequent 
conviction. 

In  1834,  two  men  were  charged  with  having  assaulted  with  intent  to 
rob  the  prosecutor,  a  surgeon.  It  appears  that  the  prosecutor,  while  walk- 
ing late  at  night  along  a  lonely  road  in  the  country,  overtook  three  men 
Avho  were  strangers  to  him.  One  knocked  him  down  by  a  severe  blow  on 
the  face,  and  held  him,  while  another  put  his  hand  upon  his  mouth  to 
prevent  him  giving  alarm.  The  prisoner  contrived  to  get  his  finger 
into  the  prosecutor's  mouth,  and  during  the  struggle  the  latter  bit  off 
the  end  completely  between  the  nail  and  the  first  joint.  The  men  then  ran 
away.  The  piece  of  finger  was  given  to  a  constable,  and  in  the  course  of 
about  eight  hours  he  found  one  of  the  prisoners  with  his  hand  bandaged. 
On  examining  the  hand,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  tip  of  one  finger  was 
missing.  The  prisoner  accounted  for  this  by  saying  that  he  accidentally 
cut  it  off.  This  statement  was  found  to  be  false,  and  he  made  several 
other  inconsistent  statements.  On  comparing  the  piece  of  finger  Avith  the 
injured  finger  of  the  prisoner's  hand,  they  were  found  closely  to  correspond. 
The  portion  of  finger  was  preserved  in  alcohol  for  the  trial,  and  upon  this 
clear  evidence  of  identity  he  and  his  companion  were  convicted.  These 
cases  may  be  taken  as  types  of  many  others  of  a  similar  description. 

Cerebral  matter. — Under  severe  injuries  to  the  head,  a  portion  of  the 
brain  may  escape  and  be  deposited  with  blood  on  articles  of  clothing  or 
furniture.  Orfila  first  directed  the  attention  of  medical  jurists  to  this 
subject,  and  suggested  the  application  of  certain  tests  to  the  dried  spots 
of  brain-matter.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1850,  2,  143.)^  He  found  that  strong 
sulphuric  acid  applied  to  dry  cerebral  substance  dissolved  it  and  gave  to  it 
a  violet  colour.  He  also  observed  that  hydrochloric  acid  operated  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner,  but  much  more  slowly.  Orfila  did  not  find  that 
albumen  or  albuminous  tissues  were  similarly  changed  by  acids.  Las- 
saigne,  who  has  more  recently  examined  this  question,  advises  the  use  of 
sulphuric  acid  only  in  its  highest  state  of  concentration.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1855,  1,  442.)  He  found  that  a  drop  of  this  acid  placed  on  a  dry  stain  of 
cerebral  matter  produced  almost  immediately  a  yellowish  colour.  In  twelve 
seconds  it  acquired  an  orange  tint,  in  twenty-five  seconds  a  vermilion  red, 
and  in  two  minutes  a  violet  colour  which  gradually  disappeared  in  about 
an  hour,  as  a  result  of  the  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air.  He  thmks 
the  colouring  effect  is  owing  to  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  cerebral 
cholesterin  and  not  on  the  cerebrin.  His  observations  apply  equally  to. 
the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  substance  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

If  an  examination  of  stains  of  supposed  cerebral  matter  were  required 
in  practice,  the  application  of  the  microscope  by  a  competent  observer, 
using  a  power  of  from  500  to  600  diameters,  would  be  preferable  to  the 
chemical  methods  above  described.  Sulphuric  acid  produces  a  variety  of 
colours  with  organic  substances,  and  a  chemist  might  be  easily  deceived 
In  a  case  of  murder  which  occurred  some  years  since,  in  which  the  deceased 
had  sustained  severe  injuries  to  the  head,  an  expert  professed  to  have  dis- 
covered with  the  stains  of  blood  on  cloth  a  quantity  of  brain  substance; 
but  on  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body,  it  was  found,  that 
although  there  was  fracture  of  the  skull,  the  cavity  had  not  been  opened 
and  no  brain  had  escaped. 
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CHAPTER  39. 


EXAMINATION  OP  BLOOD- STAINS — CHEMICAL,  OPTICAL,  AND  MICEOSCOPICAL  EVI- 
DENCE— STAINS  OF  BLOOD  ON  LINEN  AND  OTHEE  STUFFS — AGE  OR  DATE  OF 
THE  STAINS — INSOLUBLE  STAINS  EESEMBLING  BLOOD — STAINS  OF  FEUITS, 
FLOWEKS,  BOOTS,  AND  EXTEACTS — STAINS  OF  BLOOD  ON  WEAPONS — STAINS 
FEOM  lEON-EUST — AETEEIAL  AND  YENOUS  BLOOD — THE  GUAIACUM  PEOCESS — 

SPECTEAL  ANALYSIS  VAEIETIES  OF  BLOOD  BLOOD  OF  MAN  AND  ANIMALS — 

BLOOD  CETSTALS. 

Examination  of  Blood-stains. — It  may  appear  at  first  sight  an  easy  matter 
to  say  whether  certain  suspected  spots  or  stains  on  articles  of  clothing, 
furniture,  or  weapons  are  or  are  not  owing  to  blood ;  but,  in  practice,  great 
diflficulty  is  often  experienced  in  answering  the  question.  If  the  stains  are 
large  and  recent,  most  persons  may  be  competent  to  form  an  opinion ;  but 
the  physical  characters  of  blood  are  soon  changed,  even  when  the  stuff  is 
white  and  otherwise  favourable  for  an  examination.  If  the  stains,  whether 
recent  or  of  old  standing,  are  upon  dark-dyed  woollen  stuffs,  as  blue,  black, 
or  brown  cloth,  or  if  they  appear  in  the  form  of  small  or  detached  spots,  or 
in  thin  films  on  dark  clothing  or  rusty  weapons,  no  one  but  a  competent 
medical  man  should  be  allowed  to  give  an  opinion.  Before  proceeding  to  an 
analysis,  it  may  be  occasionally  necessary  to  show  the  exact  size  and  posi- 


tion of  blood-stains  when  found  on  articles 
of  furniture.  For  this  purpose  photo- 
graphy may  be  employed.  In  the  case  of 
Baynor  {Beg.  v.  Watson  and  wife,  Notts 
Lent  Ass.  1867),  the  position  of  certain 
splashes  of  blood  on  the  flap  of  a 
kitchen-table  was  of  some  importance 
in  the  case.  The  engraving  (fig.  108) 
is  from  a  photograph,  taken  to  a  scale 
of  inches,  showing  the  relative  position 
and  length  of  two  streaks  of  blood. 
(See  p.  541.)  A  photograph  thus  made 
will  give  a  better  idea  of  quantity 
and  position  than  any  verbal  descrip- 
tion. Blood-stains  on  dark  cloth  are 
more  readily  perceptible  by  artificial 
light  than  by  ordinary  daylight.  There 
are  three  methods  of  examining  blood 
stains  :^  1,  by  chemical  processes ;  2,  by 
the  microscope;  and  3,  by  spectrum 
analysis.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  combine  these  processes  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusive  result. 

Ghemical  Analy sis. —Theve  is  no  direct 
chemical  process  by  which  blood  can  be 
Identified,  but  we  presumptively  establish 
its  nature  by  determining  the  presence 
and  properties  of  the  red  colouring  matter 
ov  h^moghhm.  The  chemical  properties 
of  the  red  colouring  matter  of  bloocf  are  as 
follows  :--l.  It  readily  dissolves  in  cold 


Fig.  108. 


Stains  of  blood  on  tlie  flap  of  a  table.  Case 
of  Raynor,  Reg.  v.  Watson  and  wife  (Notts  Lent 
Assizes,  186?). 


of  the  red  colouring  matter  of  blood  are  as 

.        j-ae  lea  colour  of  this  solution  is  not  changed  to  a 
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crimson,  blue,  or  green  tint  by  a  few  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia. 
If  the  ammonia  is  concentrated,  or  added  in  large  quantity,  the  red  liquid 
will  acquire  a  brownish  tint.    3.  The  red  solution  when  heated  to  about 
170°  F.  is  coagulated,  the  colour  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  a  muddy  brown 
flocculent  precipitate  is  formed,  the  quantity  of  which  will  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  colouring  matter  and  albumen  present.    The  red  colouring 
matter  of  blood  is  always  more  or  less  mixed  with  albumen,  and  it  is  this 
substance  which  gives  to  a  dried  blood-stain  on  linen  or  cloth  a  well- 
marked  stiffness.    Stains  from  cochineal,  and  the  red  colours  of  wine, 
flowers,  and  fruit,  do  not  cause  any  stiffening  of  the  fibre  of  the  stained 
stuff,  nor  any  appearance  under  the  microscope  at  all  resembling  a  dried 
coagulum  of  blood.    4.  A  solution  of  the  red  colouring  matter  of  blood  i]i 
water  produces  with  tincture  of  guaiacum,  a  reddish-white  precipitate  of 
the  resin.    On  adding  to  this  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  a  beautiful 
blue  colour  is  more  or  less  rapidly  brought  out.    If  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
alcohol  or  ether  is  added,  the  precipitate  will  be  dissolved  and  a  deep 
sapphire  blue  solution  will  result  (p.  566).    Cochineal,  and  other  red 
colouring  matters,  when  thus  treated  give  a  reddish  colour  to  the  resin  of  the 
tincture  of  guaiacum,  but  undergo  no  change  on  the  addition  of  peroxide 
of  hydrogen.    They  are  thus  well  marked  and  distinguished  from  blood. 
Whether  the  blood  is  new  or  old,  whether  concentrated  or  exceedingly 
diluted,  the  test  produces  the  blue  colouration.    It  produces  the  change 
better  in  a  diluted  than  in  a  concentrated  state.    A  drop  of  blood  diffused 
through  six  ounces  of  water  may  be  thus  detected  in  one  or  two  drachms 
of  the  mixture.    Such  are  the  chemical  properties  of  blood,  whether  taken 
from  the  human  body  or  from  that  of  any  warm  red-blooded  (mammalian) 
animal. 

Blood-stains  on  linen  or  other  stuffs.    Their  age  or  cZaie.— Supposmg  the 
stuff  to  be  white  or  nearly  colourless,  the  spot  of  blood,  if  recent,  is  of  a  red 
<;olour ;  but  sooner  or  later  it  becomes  of  a  reddish-brown,  or  of  a  deep  red- 
brown  colour.    The  change  of  colour  to  a  reddish-brown  takes  place  m 
warm  weather  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.    After  a  period  of  five  or 
six  days,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine,  from  the  appearance,  the  date 
of  a  stain  even  conjecturally.  In  a  large  stain  of  blood  on  linen,  no  further 
obvious  change  took  place  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years.    It  had  a 
reddish-brown  colour  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  which  it  retained  for  the 
long  period  mentioned.    Indeed,  it  is  very  difficult  in  any  case,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  week,  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  actual  date  of  a  stam.  Ihe 
stain  may  not  be  so  readily  dissolved  by  water,  but  no  chemical  test  applied 
to  the  solution  can  enable  a  chemist  to  fix  the  date.    Blood  of  one  week  s, 
and  blood  of  six  weeks'  date  may  present  the  same  chemical  properties. 
This  question  arose  in  the  Eltham  murder  case  {Beg.  v.  Pook,  0.  L.  0.  July, 
1871).    Letheby,  who  examined  the  prisoner's  clothing,  very  properly 
decHned  to  assign  a  date  to  the  small  stains  which  he  had  found  upon  it. 
Spectrum  analysis  as  applied  to  blood  furnishes  no  precise  information  as 
to  date.    It  allows  us  to  make  a  distinction  between  fi-esh  blood  and  that 
which  has  undergone  chemical  changes,  but,  not  to  fix  the  date.  _  It  a 
recent  blood-stain  has  been  exposed  to  smoke,  or  has  been  dried  m  an 
impure  atmosphere  containing  acid  vapours,  its  chemical  and  optical  pro- 
perties are  changed  as  well  as  its  physical  appearance.    Heat  also  affects 
the  appearance  Sf  a  blood-stain.    Blood  dried  m  a  pure  -^^osv^eve  ^^d 
kept  from  air  may  retain  its  chemical  character  of  freshness  for  a  long 
time     Pfaff  performed  numerous  experiments  on  fresh  and  old  blood- 
stains w  th  a  view  of  determining  their  age  or  the  date  at  which  they  were 
produc^l     (Casper's  '  Vierteljalirsschrift,'  1862,  1,  266.)    He  considers 
that  the  rap  d^^^^^     which  the  red  colouring  matter  dissolves  m  water 
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and  other  liquids,  may  constitute  a  safe  basis  for  a  medical  opinion.  It 
has  been  long  known  that  the  fresber  the  blood  the  more  easily  is  the 
red  colour  imparted  to  water.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  in  fresli 
stains  the  colour  is  crimson  red,  while  in  old  stains  it  is  brown  or  red- 
brown.  The  novelty  of  Pfaff's  suggestion  consisted  simply  in  fixing  the 
age  of  the  stain  on  linen  and  other  stuffs  by  the  time  required  for  the  com- 
mencement and  completion  of  the  solution  of  the  red  colouring  matter. 
The  solvent  employed  by  him  is  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  distilled 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  two  drachms  of  water.  This  is  a 
good  solvent  for  the  red  colouring  matter.  In  operating  on  stains  on  linen 
and  other  stuffs,  the  rapidity  of  solution  must,  however,  depend  on  so 
many  contingencies  irrespective  of  age,  e.g.  the  quantity  of  the  blood,  the 
nature  of  the  stuff,  its  thickness,  and  its  permeability  to  liquid,  that  no 
definite  rules  can  be  safely  laid  down  for  determining  the  precise  date. 
Tidy  has  endeavoured  to  establish  the  age  of  blood-stains  by  means  of 
the  spectroscope.  Upon  coloured  stuffs,  or  dirty  clothes,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  trace  any  physical  changes  in  stains  of  blood ;  on  red-dyed 
stuffs  the  stain  appears  simply  darker  from  the  first,  but  in  all  cases  the 
fibre  of  the  stuff  is  more  or  less  stiffened,  as  a  result  of  the  drying  of  the 
albumen  with  the  red  colouring  matter.  In  examining  an  article  of  clothing, 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  "side  of  the  stuff  which  has  first  received  the 
stain :  sometimes  both  sides  are  stained.  The  evidence  derived  from  an 
observation  of  this  kind  may  be  of  importance. 

Of  the  various  red  colouring  matters  extracted  fi^om  vegetable  and 
animal  substances,  there  are  none  which,  to  the  experienced  eye,  present 
the  peculiar  crimson-red  tint  of  dry  blood,  especially  when  the  substance 
IS  examined  in  a  good  light  by  a  low  power  of  the  microscope.  When 
solutions  of  these  red  colouring  matters  are  heated  with  ammonia,  some- 
such  as  cochmeal,  logwood,  and  the  colours  of  roots  and  woods— acquire  a 
deep  crimson  tint ;  while  others,  such  as  the  red  colours  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  are  changed  to  a  blue  or  green.  These  red  colours  are  not  destroyed 
by  a  boiling  temperature,  and  even  when  mixed  with  albumen  this  is 
coagulated  but  the  red  colouring  matter  remains  unchanged.  In  the  case 
of  blood,  the  effect  of  heat  is  to  destroy  the  colour  entirely.  Another 
distinction  has  been  already  pointed  out  (p.  556).  Guaiacum  tincture  and 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  produce  no  change  of  colour  in  these  red  colouring 
matters,  while  the  red  colour  of  blood  is  changed  to  blue.  The  test 
however  has  only  a  limited  value,  since  a  few  other  organic  substances,  not 
necessarily  pigmentary,  may  yield  a  similar  reaction  with  guaiacum  alone 
.^^Xl^ff^^^^  suspected  stain,  if  in  a  dry  state', 

scone    If  r  'TkTi"^  ^'^^  ^       P°^^^  °f  the  micro- 

^Tl    ?ii  r""'"'^  ^7  ^^^1        be  ^  ^ere  colouring  of  the  fibres 

7^—'  fib-        be  observed 

cftngMs^h': 

translucent  nm>Hn^.  n/         v  ^""^  ^y  changing  the  light,  bright 

crimson  CO  0-  0^^^^^^  bloo'd  ^.r"^'"'  crimson  tint  will  come  into  view.  The 
matter  and  whL  f  t  '5  ''''^'^^  *bat  of  any  other  red  colouring 
coa^[;m  the  sta?n  caLofr^  P^^^^"*^  ^^e  character  of  a  dry 

caused  by'  any  other cllot  ^^^.^^f  f^"       "  ^'^'"'^'^  '''' 
of  a  small  stain  in  he  same  ;,n.  V       '       ^^^^^^^^^P^  P^^^^'^  *be  observer 
unhesitatingly  forms  hS  t^'i    1  r       % ^^^^'P^of essional  person,  who 
Portions  of  Idno^L  rdiess^^?'  f  ^^^^'e  quantity  of  dried  blood, 

coagulated  blood  -  but  khio^y  occasionally  the  appearance  of 

,  out  i.mo  differs  m  colour  and  in  chemical  properties 
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from  blood.    The  microscopical  observation  of  a  suspected  stain  on  linen, 
cotton,  or  woollen,  however  small,  is  generally  sufficient  to  enable  an  expert 
to  form  an  opinion  either  in  the  affirmative  or  negative.    When  the  stain 
is  on  black  or  dark-coloured  cloth,  no  colour  will  be  visible.    If  owing  to 
blood,  the  fibre  will,  however,  be  stiffened,  and  when  viewed  by  reflected 
light  it  may  appear  glossy  from  the  drying  of  the  albumen  or  scrum.  The 
suspected  spot  should  be  wetted  with  distilled  water,  and  when  the  cloth 
is  thoroughly  softened  two  or  three  layers  of  white  blotting  paper  may  be 
pressed  n.pon  it.    If  blood  is  present  reddish  coloured  stains  will  be  pro- 
duced, sometimes  extending  through  three  or  four  folds  of  paper.  _  Any 
one  of  these  presenting  colour  may  be  tested  by  adding  tincture  of  guaiacum 
followed  by  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  subsequently  alcohol.    The  blue 
colouration  produced  by  blood  will  then  be  apparent.    If  no  red  colour  is 
thus  obtained  on  applying  the  filtering  paper  to  wetted  cloth,  it  is  not 
probable  that  recent  blood  will  be  detected  by  any  other  test.    If  the  stain  is 
of  sufficient  size,  a  slip  of  the  article  of  dress,  whether  cloth  or  linen,  should 
be  suspended  in  distilled  water  contained  in  a  small  test-tube  or  in  a 
watch-glass.    In  the  case  of  blood-stains  of  a  certain  age,  a  cold  saturated 
solution  of  borax  may  be  substituted  with  advantage  for  distilled  water ; 
and  the  solution  may  be  raised  to  a  temperature  of  100°  F.    If  the  stam  is 
owing  to  blood  in  a  soluble  form,  a  red  or  red-brown  liquid  will  be  seen  to 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube.    When  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  thus 
collected,  the  clear  water  may  be  drawn  off  by  a  pipette,  and  the  coloured 
liquid  tested  by  ammonia,  by  heat,  and  by  guaiacum,  as  already  described 
(p  556)     Old  stains  are  very  slowly  dissolved  by  water,  and  those  which 
have  been  exposed  to  a  heat  of  170°  F.  or  upwards,  or  to  the  influence  of 
certain  gases,  are  rendered  more  or  less  insoluble  in  water.    Od  or  grease 
in  the  stained  article  will  also  interfere  with  the  solubility  of  the  red 
colourino-  matter  of  blood.    If  the  quantity  of  blood  is  small,  the  substance 
mav  be  "cut  up  and  macerated  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  with  ]ust  enough 
water  to  keep  it  well  moistened.    After  an  hour  the  stained  substance  may 
be  pressed,  and  a  red-coloured  liquid,  in  a  state  for  testing,  will  be  thus 
obtained.    It  may  be  objected  that  red  stains  resembhng  blood  are  occa- 
sionally found  on  linen  and  other  stuffs,  and  may  give  rise  to  error  It 
the  stains  are  insoluble  in  water,  they  cannot  be  easily  mistaken  for  blood- 
stains •  if  soluble,  no  mistake  can  arise  provided  the  red  liquid  so  obtained 
is  submitted  to  the  chemical  tests  above  described.    Blood-stains  rendered 
insoluble  in  water  by  heat  or  some  other  cause  must  be  tested  by  other 

The'effect  of  heat  in  rendering  tlie  red  colouring  matter  of  blood  in- 
soluble,  has  been  already  described  as  a  test  for  its  presence  (p.  5ob)  in 
the  cas^  of  a  dead  body  found  burnt,  with  stains  resembling  those  of  blood 
uporthe  clothing  or  furniture,  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  change 

this  kind.    The  insolubility  of  the  matter  forming  the  stam  merely 
affects  the  chemical  tests,  namely,  the  application  of  heat  and  ammonia. 
That  the  substance  is  blood  may  be  proved  not  only  by  the  guaiacum  process 
but  by  the  spectrum.    An  insoluble  coagulum  of  blood  may  be  dissolved 
in  ammonia  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  thus  examined.  .  ■ 

ThTchan/es  produced  by  heat  on  blood  became  a  subject  of  inquiry  m 
the  case  of  Raynor  {Beg.  v.  Watson  and  wife,  Notts  Lent  Ass.  1857,  pp.  541 
555  r  Stains  suspected  to  be  those  of  bloody  were  found  on  variou 
?■  1     Tplnthino-  belon-ino-  to  the  female  prisoner.    The  woman  had 
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appearance  of  coagulated  blood  as  effused  from  a  living  body.  They  formed 
a  reddish-coloured  solution  in  water  like  recent  blood,  and  there  was  no 
more  salt  in  them  than  would  be  contained  in  a  like  quantity  of  blood. 
Part  of  the  dress  was,  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  sprinkled  with  some  of 
the  black-pudding  mixture,  with  the  result  that  when  dry,  the  stains  were 
different  in  colour  as  well  as  in  chemical  and  other  properties.  This 
mixture  is  made  by  heating  blood  and  adding  to  it  a  quantity  of  salt.  The 
stains  thus  made  with  the  mixture  were  of  a  brown  colour,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  contained  much  salt.  It  was  clear  from  these  results  that  the 
stains  on  the  woman's  dress  could  not  have  been  caused  by  the  black- 
pudding  compound.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  admitted  that  pig's  blood 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  human  blood  either  chemically  or  micro- 
scopically, and  it  was  suggested  that  all  the  blood-marks  would  be  accounted 
for  and  explained  by  the  pig's  blood  being  used  or  accidentally  spilled 
before  it  was  heated  and  mixed  with  salt. 

Bed  stains  resemhling  blood. — There  are  certain  red  stains  bearing  a 
resemblance  to  blood,  some  of  which  are  insoluble  in  water.  These  may  be 
identified  by  their  special  characters.    Among  them  are  : — 1.  Bed  dijes, 
such  as  madder,  red  inks  made  from  cochineal,  a  colouring  matter  in  the 
feathers  of  the  banana-eater,  and  purpurin-sulphuric  acid.    Madder,  when 
mordanted,  is  quite  insoluble  in  water.    Cochineal  red  ink  is  discoloured 
by  chlorme  without  the  production  of  a  precipitate.    The  red  pio-ment  of 
the  banana-eater  is  a  substance  not  likely  to  be  met  with  in^'practice 
Ihough  it  yields  a  similar  spectrum  to  blood,  it  may  be  distinguished  from 
blood-pigment  by  its  not  yielding  the  spectrum  of  reduced  hsemoglobin 
when  treated  with  reducing  agents.    Purpurin-sulphuric  acid  only  yields 
a  spectrum  when  hot;  but  this  spectrum  might  be  mistaken  for  that  of 
blood    2.  Iron-moulds.  These  are  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  sometimes  of 
^\°TP;''f  ^  They  are  quite  insoluble  in  water,  but  are  easily 
J  f  I    I        hydrochloric  acid,  and  on  adding  potassium  ferro 
cyamde  to  the  hydrochloric  solution,  the  presence  of  irSn  will  be  at  once 
apparent.  _  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  acid  used  for  this  purpose  con! 
tains  no  iron.    A  more  satisfactory  method  of  testing  is  to  applv  to  the 

S  "Itud^S^^  K^''^  "/^^^^^  a^olutioTof^lw 

acid  A  blueish  purple  stain  of  ink  is  produced,  thus  indicatino-  that  th^ 
spot  IS  owing  to  oxide  of  iron.  Tannic^cid  aW  has  "on  on  ron! 
moulds     Iron-moulds  are  generally  distinguished  by  their  brown  colour 

r  ^^T''        ^  fi^^^'  stained  spot  S 

Anthstanding  these  well-marked  distinctions,  mistakes  are  sometSes  made 

deceasedhadwoSrCd  Ss  ne^ck     3  t'?  ''^^^^ 

paint  containing  feiT^xid^  wri;  ^.^  P^'''*-  Stams  made  with  red 
easily  known  by  cSin^  tLr^      /•f.'^f^^'^  ^hey  may  be 

to  thi  solution  tlSS  tT  '""j^Xltt'T  V^'^^^ 
are  insoluble  in  water  and  tWf^;^  *^ose  produced  by  iron-moulds,  they 
blood-stains.    The  stC^m'X:^^^^^  confounded  with  ordinar^ 

silver  changed  by  light  which  th!>  7  ?!  ammonio-nitrate  of 

old  stains  of  blood.  "  The  stuff  ol  j   hl  ^'  ^""^^^  *° 
be  itself  stained  with  a  red  dve  n.  n  i  .^Vots  of  blood  are  found  may 

this  case  it  will  be  nec   sat  to  telr^'":^     "^'^      ''^'^  '''''^ 

ssaiy  to  test  by  the  same  process  a  piece  of  the 
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coloured  or  stained  portion,  in  order  to  furnisTi  negative  evidence  that  the 
suspected  stains  are  due  to  blood.  In  Sioicer's  case  (ante,  p.  549),  an  apron 
which  the  prisoner  wore  was  found  with  stains  of  blood  upon  it ;  but  the 
greater  part  was  covered  with  dark  red  stains,  which  turned  <5ut  to  be 
owino-  to  a  logwood-dye  that  the  prisoner  had  used  in  his  business. 
('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  613.) 

Among  soluble  stains  resembling  those  of  blood  are  the  spots  produced 
by  the  juices  of  the  mulberry,  currant,  gooselerry,  and  other  red  fruits. 
They  are  commonly  recognized  chemically  by  dropping  on  them  a  weak 
solution  of  ammonia,  when  the  spot  is  turned  either  of  a  blueish,  olive- 
green,  or  green  colour.    The  red  of  cochineal  is  changed  to  a  crimson  on 
the  addition  of  weak  ammonia  or  potash.    Spots  of  blood  thus  treated 
undergo  no  change  from  a  weak  alkali.    Acids  turn  them  of  a  bright 
red  colour.    If  a  piece  of  the  stained  stuff  is  suspended  m  water,  the 
coloured  liquid,  if  any  be  obtained,  is  easily  known  from  blood  by  its 
acquiring  a  green  or  crimson  tint  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  and  by  the 
red  colour  not  being  coagulated  or  destroyed  when  the  Hquid  is  boded. 
Independently  of  the  fruits  mentioned,  there  are  vegetable  juices  that  aviII 
produce  stains  of  a  red  or  red-brown  colour,  which  might  be  mistaken  for 
blood.    In  one  instance  the  red  petals  of  the  poppy  gave  rise  to  an  error 
only  removed  by  a  proper  examination.    (Bayard,  '  Man.  Prat,  de  Med 
Leff'  217)    In  some  red  stuffs  the  dye  is  often  so  bad  that  water  will 
dissolve  out  of  them  a  portion  of  the  colour ;  but  in  this  case  the  action  ot 
ammonia  and  heat  will  serve  readily  to  distinguish  the  stains  fi"om  blood. 
The  soluble  red  or  brown  stains  given  by  Logtvood,  Brazil-wood,  or  Madder- 
root,  are  changed  to  a  crimson  colour  by  ammonia.    They  generally  con- 
Iain  tannic  acid,  and  acquire  a  dark  olive-green  colour  when  touched 
witb  a  ferric  salt.    It  may  be  remarked  of  these  stains  whether  they  are 
roluble  or  insoluble  in  water,  that,  althougli  to  the  naked  eye  they  may 
bear  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  red  colour  of  blood  they  are  wholly 
different  when  examined  mioroscopically.    The  distinction  o   tint  is  well 
marked,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  any  appearance  of  coagulum  When 
Strefully  examined,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  can  ever  be  mistaken  for 

Eemo^aZ  of  Uood-stains.  Examination  of  'washed  stains.-An  attempt 
may  rve  been  made  to  wash  out  blood-stains,  so  that  tl^e  co  W  ma^^^^^ 
Sore  or  less  changed,  and  no  chemical  evidence  obtamable  Theie  is  a 
Tmrnon  notion  tha^t  certain  chemical  agents  will  remove  or  des  roy  these- 
st^S  bi.t  this  is  not  the  case:  the  colour  may  be  altered,  but  when 
dried  on  the  stuff  it  is  not  easily  discharged  or  "d^  Chlorm^^^  -st 

llTmaf now\l  "eadily  detected  by  means  of  guaiacum  P-vxded  any 
SSains  and  they  Le  on  a  colourless  -^-^L^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  tincture  IS  poured  on  the  stuff,  and  ^f  thexe  asj^^^^^  » 

1867),  the  trousers  of  the  Pf  «°^f:  f/^/^J^^^^;^  ,emo     these  stains  by 
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of  hydrogen  indicated  blood  over  a  square  foot  of  the  calico  lining,  and 
beyond  this,  these  liquids  produced  no  change.  The  degree  of  the  diffusion 
of  the  blood,  as  it  had  been  washed  from  the  front  of  the  trousers  into  the 
lining,  was  thus  clearly  defined. 

On  a  trial  for  murder  (Eeg.  v.  Misters,  Shrewsbury  Lent  Ass.  1841), 
this  question  as  to  the  power  of  certain  chemical  reagents  to  remove 
stains  of  blood,  was  raised.  Alum  was  traced  to  the  possession  of  the 
]irisoner :  it  was  found  dissolved  in  a  vessel  in  his  bedroom,  and  it  was- 
supposed  that  he  had  removed  the  blood-stains  from  his  shirt  by  the" 
use  of  this  salt.  Two  medical  witnesses  deposed  that  they  had  made  ex- 
periments, and  had  found  that  alum  would  take  the  stains  of  blood  out  of' 
linen  :  according  to  one,  sooner  than  soap  and  water.  The  results  of  the 
author's  experiments  did  not  correspond  with  these.  It  was  not  found 
that  alum  removes  stains  of  blood  so  readily  as  common  water ;  and  when 
alum  is  added  to  a  solution  of  blood-pigment  in  water,  so  far  from  the 
colour  being  discharged,  it  is  slowly  converted  to  a  deep  greenish-brown 
liquid.  In  one  experiment  a  slip  of  linen,  having  upon  it  a  stain  of  dried 
blood  of  old  standing,  was  left  in  a  solution  of  alum  for  twenty-four  hours, 
but  not  a  particle  of  the  red  colouring  matter  had  been  extracted,  althouo-h 
it  was  changed  in  colour.  The  effect  of  the  alkali  contained  in  yellow 
soap,  as  well  as  of  potash,  soda,  and  their  carbonates,  is  to  change  the  red 
colour  of  blood  to  a  deep  greenish-brown,  like  many  other  reagents,  but 
they  do  not  exert  on  it  any  discharging  or  bleaching  power.  Combined 
with  friction,  fresh  blood-stains  may  of  course  be  easily  effaced  by  any  cold 
alkaline  or  soapy  liquid. 

Detection  of  blood  on  wea^pons.— When  recent,  and  on  a  polished  instru- 
ment, stains  of  blood  are  easily  recognized ;  but  when  of  old  standino-,  or 
on  a  rusty  piece  of  metal,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  distingliish 
them  from  the  stains  produced  by  rust  or  other  causes.  If  the  stain  is 
large,  a  portion  may  be  easily  scraped  off  on  drying.  This  may  be  placed 
in  a  watch-glass  with  some  distilled  water,  or  saturated  solution  of  borax 
the  solution  filtered  to  separate  any  oxide  of  iron,  and  then  tested  If  the 
water  by  simple  maceration  acquires  a  red  colour,  the  solution  may  be 
tested  by  the  methods  already  described  (pp.  555,  556).  Sometimes  the 
stain  appears  on  a  dagger  or  knife,  either  in  the  form  of  a  thin  yellowish  or 
reddish  film^r  m  streaks,  and  is  so  superficial  that  it  cannot  be  mechanically 
detached.  We  should  then  pour  a  thin  stratum  of  water  on  a  piece  of 
plate-glass,  and  lay  the  stained  part  of  the  weapon  upon  the  surface  The 
water  slowly  dissolves  the  colouring  matter  of  blood,  and  the  coloured 
liquid  may  be  examined  by  the  chemical  processes  above  recommended. 
It  the  weapon  has  been  exposed  to  heat,  so  as  to  destroy  the  blood-pigment 

tlT    ",     '"''i^^  ^  ^'^y  ^^1^*^  oi  ammonia  mTalso 

be  advantageously  used  for  the  solution  of  blood  stains  on  iron  ^ 

rr^.^^ti        f  ^  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  stains  of  blood  on 

S  th  S^cer^n'of  1  certain  salts  of  iron  .itk  .e,l'/;aozr 

exposed  to  the^l^n  °/  '^'^^^  ^P°^  ^  steel  blade,  and  is 

exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  days,  the  resemblance  to  blood  produced  bv 

oL  d^ul"^^^^^^^  occasionally  so  strong  ^  ^1^"^ 

"uri^stL'T  b'"LMsi\t"'^f  bl^^^ 

weapon  was  pronounoprl  +n  ^  '        •  ^  blood-stam  on  a  similar 

such^tarbrthe  eye  is  mus^^^^^^^^^  '^^^^^'^  distinguishing 

in  Paris,  A  man  was  Lci^^fd  If  ^-^^^  following  case  which  occurred 
was  found  in  his  TssessTon  t  ^^"""^  murdered  his  uncle.  A  knife 
nounced  by  those Tho   aw^tS^iT'stl'  ^'t.^*^^"^'  P^^" 

another  medical  jurist  were  requiSd  to  fili  1  ' 

YOL  1  required  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  stains 
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and  the  examination  was  made  before  a  magistrate  in  the  presence  of  the 
accused.  They  were  clearly  proved,  by  these  and  other  experiments,  to  be 
spots  produced  by  the  citrate  of  ii'on.  It  appeared  on  inquiry  that  the 
knife  had  been  used  by  some  person,  a  short  time  previously,  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  a  lemon ;  and  not  having  been  wiped  before  it  was  put 
aside,  chemical  action  had  gone  on  between  the  acid  and  the  metal  which 
had  given  rise  to  the  appearance.  This  case  certainly  shows  that  physical 
characters  alone  cannot  be  trusted  in  the  examination  of  these  suspected 
stains.  Stains  of  the  citrate  of  iron  may  be  thus  distinguished : — The  sub- 
stance is  soluble  in  water,  forming,  when  filtered,  a  yellowish  solution, 
different  from  the  red  colour  of  blood  under  the  same  circumstances.  The 
solution  undergoes  no  change  of  colour  on  the  addition  of  ammonia.  If 
in  the  state  of  persalt,  it  is  rendered  blue  by  tincture  of  guaiacum  alone. 
It  is  unchanged  in  colour,  but  may  be  partially  precipitated  at  a  boiling 
temperature,  and  it  is  at  once  identified  as  a  ferric  salt  by  giving  a  blue 
colour  with  the  potassium  ferrocyanide.  Spots  of  the  citrate  of  iron  on 
knives  are  often  soft  and  deliquescent,  while  those  of  blood  are  commonly 
dry  and  brittle. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  by  sight  a  stain  of  blood  on  a 
weapon  from  a  mark  produced  by  common  iron-rust.  When  suspicion 
exists,  marks  are  pronounced  to  be  due  to  blood,  which  under  other  circum- 
stances would  have  passed  unnoticed.  One  source  of  difficulty  is  this  :  the 
iron-rust  on  an  old  knife  is  often  mixed  with  some  article  of  food,  or  even 
with  blood  itself.  We  must  here  pursue  the  same  mode  of  examination  as 
if  the  stain  were  of  blood,  and  macerate  the  weapon,  or  a  portion  of  the 
coloured  deposit  scraped  from  the  surface,  in  a  small  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  filter  the  liquid.  If  the  stain  is  due  to  iron-rust  alone, 
this  will  be  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  liquid  will  pass  through 
colourless.  If  we  now  digest  the  brown  undissolved  residue  left  on  the 
filter  in  hydrochloric  acid,  free  from  iron,  we  shall  obtain  a  yellowish 
solution,  which  will  give  with  the  potassium  ferrocyanide  a  blue  colour- 
Prussian  blue. 

In  old  blood-stains  on  rusty  weapons,  blood  and  oxide  of  iron  are  neces- 
sarily intermixed.  In  order  to  detect  and  separate  them  the  following 
plan  may  be  adopted.  Scrape  off  portions  of  the  supposed  dry  blood  and 
rust  into  a  porcelain  capsule.  Moisten  the  substance  with  water  and  let  it 
stand  covered.  If  blood  is  present  the  water  will  acquire  a  reddish-brown 
hue,  and  the  addition  of  tincture  of  guaiacum  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen  will 
produce  a  red  colour  if  blood  be  present.  The  effect  is  strongly  marked  when 
the  water  is  allowed  to  evaporate  to  dryness  and  leave  a  reddish  stain  on  the 
white  porcelain.  The  guaiacum  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen  have  no  action 
upon  iron-rust,  but  the  particles  of  dried  blood  acquire  a  blueish  coloura- 
tion around  them,  and  are  thereby  clearly  distinguished  from  the  particles 
of  rust.  The  guaiacum  and  peroxide  applied  to  a  film  of  water  on  which 
the  rusted  weapon  has  been  placed  will  give  a  blue  colour  if  Wood  is 
present,  otherwise  not.  By  this  process,  blood  was  readily  detected  on 
a  rusty  knife  used  in  an  act  of  murder  committed  years  previously. 
(Case  of  Gardner,  p.  519.)    No  blood  could  be  seen  on  the  blade  with  the 

^'"^f  man  was  suspected  of  murder,  and  there  were  on  his  f^^^^^l 
stains  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  blood.  Around  the 
Siar'and  upper  paifof  the  shirt  there  was  a  large  and  som^vhat^^^^^^^ 
Dinkish-red  stain,  in  some  respects  resembling  washed  blood.  This  appeared 
to  be  an  unusual  ituation  for  blood  to  be  found  sprinkled ;  and  upon  testing 
he  stained  linen,  the  colouring  matter  entirely  resisted  separa^^  by  water 
and  was  turned  of  a  faint  crimson  tint  by  ammonia.     The  stain  A^  as  tlius 
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proved  not  to  be  due  to  soluble  blood.    On  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  man  had  worn  round  his  neck  a  common  red  handkerchief  during  a  wet 
night,  and  while  taking  violent  exercise.    The  reddish-coloured  stain  was 
thus  accounted  for.    There  were,  however,  some  other  marks  on  the  shirt 
which  required  examination,  as  there  was  a  verj  strong  suspicion  against 
this  man.    These  were  on  the  sleeves,  at  those  parts  which  would  be  likely 
to  receive  stains  of  blood  if  they  had  been  rolled  or  turned  up  at  the  wrists ; 
and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  murderer  in  this  case  had  used  a  quantity 
of  yellow  soap  in  washing  his  hands.    The  stains  were  of  a  brownish 
colour,  without  any  shade  of  red ;  they  were  faint  in  parts,  and  diffused, 
as  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  wash  them  out.    So  far  as  external 
characters  were  concerned,  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  they  had 
been  produced  by  blood  or  not.     On  examining  the  parts  of  the  shirt 
corresponding  to  the  armpits,  stains  precisely  similar  were  there  seen, 
evidently  resulting  from  cutaneous  perspiration,   since  the  suspicion 
of  blood  being  effused  on  these  parts  of  the  shirt,  under  the  circum- 
stances, could  not  be  entertained.    Slips  of  linen  from  the  stained  portions 
of  the  sleeves  were  digested  in  water.    In  twenty-four  hours  the  stains 
were  entirely  removed,  and  the  lower  stratum  of  water  in  each  tube  had 
acquired  a  straw-yellow  colour.    There  was  not  the  least  shade  of  a  red  or 
brown  colour.    The  solution  was  wholly  unlike  that  produced  by  blood 
under  any  circumstances ;  it  was  not  changed  in  colour  by  ammonia,  or  bv 
a  heat  of  212  F.;  but  it  acquired  a  faint  opalescence  on  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid.    These  results  not  only  indicated  the  absence  of  blood  but 
showed  that  the  stains  were  due  to  cutaneous  perspiration  issuin-  from 
a  dirty  skm  through  a  dirty  dress.    The  stains  on  the  parts  correspmidinc 
to  the  armpits  could  not  be  ascribed  to  blood,  and  from  the  similarity  in 
physical  and  chemical  properties  it  was  impossible  to  attribute  those  on 
the  sleeves  to  blood.    It  happened,  however,  that  a  large  pocket-knife 
mth  numerous  dark-red  stams  on  the  blade  and  between  the  layers  of  the 
handle,  was  found  upon  this  man.    Several  persons  who  saw  the  knife 
pronounced  that  the  marks  were  due  to  blood.    The  stains  were  com! 
posed  of  some  soft  v  scid  matter,  which  gave  out  ammonia  whTheS 
and  left  a  residue  of  ferric  oxide.    On  digesting  the  matterfn  water  no 
portion  was  dissolved  ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  evident  trarthey  Xe  due 
not  to  recent  blood,  but  to  a  mixture  of  some  animal  matteT  probably 
In  aiiH     .ron-rust.    The  man  was  tried  for  the  murder,  and  acquitted  oJ 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Briggs  {Eeg.  y.  Muller,  Cent.  Grim.  Court  Oct  1864^ 

;rerr;tVS^^e'?"  r.^^^^^  T^^^'^'^^  wood  Cn  a  n'- 

ofTwy  ias,  oiT.TTT"f^  have  employed.    The  weapon  consisted 

whalebonJ  handle     Thte  t'.        ^T'™'^  ^^^^^^^  *°  ^ 

dried  blood     When  fM,  ^  substance  on  the  network  resembling 

was  not  d°llld  aVd    X/r""^- ^        ^^"'"^  ^^^^  ^^^^r,  it 

brown  flakerwhich^ie  no  1  7";^ ^^Pe,  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  red-hot  platTnum  wiJe  ^nT  °  sounding  liquid.  On  applying 
the  smell  o^f  resiT  1  ™  ^^V?^^^'^.^^^^^!'^^'  melted,  and  lavfoff 
used  for  securing  the  leTrffn       ?  resinous  composition  which  had  been 

and  had  oozed  out  between  f^^      T""^  '  ^^  ^7  ^^eat, 

any  part.  ^"^""^        ^<^-^hes.    l^o  blood  could  be  detected  in 

The  chemical  analvcji'a  r>f  o        i  ^ 
clothing  is  by  no  means\::Lm^^^^^^^^^^  weapons  and 

from  these  experiments  affirmafJvl       a  ^'     L^^^  ""^'^^^^ 
negative  proof,  and  thus  te^dTo lemovJ  • 

parties.    Evidence  should  not  ^    J^"^^^  suspicions  against  accused 

not  be  received  on  matters  of  this  kind  from 
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police-constables  or  other  non-profossioiial  persons.  No  confidence  should 
be  placed  in  an  opinion  derived  frona  physical  characters  only.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  murder  of  Eliza  Grimiuood,  in  1838,  committed  as  it  was  under 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  mystery,  and  the  perpetrator  of  which  was 
nev'er  discovered,  the  examination  of  suspected  marks  resembling  blood, 
became  an  important  part  of  the  inquiry,  but  it  was  improperly  con- 
ducted. The  finger-plates  of  the  door  of  the  room,  in  which  the  murder 
was  perpetrated,  presented  some  dark  stains,  supposed  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  bloody  hand  of  the  murderer  in  the  act  of  escaping. 
The  only  test  to  which  these  were  submitted  was,  that  the  magistrate, 
before  whom  the  case  was  heard,  tried  to  rub  off  some  of  the  stains  with 
a  piece  of  blotting-paper,  but  did  not  succeed ;  and  he  expi-essed  his 
opinion,  that,  if  they  were  blood-stains,  they  had  been  wiped.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  to  what  results  superficial  examinations  of  thLs  kind 
may  lead. 

Detection  of  fibrin. — Fibrin  forms  about  l-500th  part  of  human  blood; 
it  exists  in  the  blood  of  all  warm-blooded  animals.     The  other  aninial 
liquids  in  which  it  is  found  are  the  chyle  and  lymph.    It  is  the  chief 
constituent  of  muscular  fibre.    When  the  blood  is  in  sufficient  quantity,  a 
pale  film  of  fibrin  may  be  left  upon  the  stained  substance,  after  the  colouring 
matter  has  been  removed  by  digestion  in  water.    Small  quantities  of  fibrin 
are  not  easily  identified  by  chemical  properties.    Animal  fibrin  so  closely 
resembles  coagulated  albumen  and  gluten,  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  them  by  chemical  tests.    Hence,  unless  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
red  colouring  matter  is  obtained,  the  presence  of  fibrin  cannot  be  relied 
on :  and  if  this  is  obtained  the  demonstration  of  the  properties  of  fibrin 
is  unnecessary,  for  there  is  no  red  colouring  matter  which,  under  due 
precautions,  can  be  mistaken  for  that  of  blood.    Evidence  on  this  subject 
was  tendered  in  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Beed  (York  Wint.  Ass.  1847),  but  it  was 
not  well  received  by  the  Court.    It  has  been  supposed  that  the  demon- 
stration of  the  presence  of  fibrin  in  a  blood-stain  would  enable  us  to  say 
whether  the  blood  had  been  effused  from  a  living  or  dead  body;  but_, 
admitting  that  the  existence  of  fibrin  in  a  small  quantity  of  dried  blood 
upon  an  article  of  dress  could  be  indisputably  established,  this  fact  would 
not  enable  us  to  give  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  important  question  above 
sugo-ested.   If  the  quantity  of  blood  examined  be  comparatively  great,  and 
no  fibrin  can  be  procured  from  it  after  complete  digestion  m  cold  water  it 
is  probable  that  this  blood  has  not  come  from  a  hvmg  body,  and  that  it 
is  merely  a  mixture  of  red  colouring  matter  and  serum,  like  that  found 
in  the  vessels  of  the  dead  body  after  perfect  coagulation.    But  the  ex- 
perimentalist  must  bear  in  mind  that  small  stains  of  blood  will  commonly 
leave  no  appreciable  quantity  of  fibrin.    A  well-marked  stam  of  blood 
will  not  weigh  when  dry  more  than  one-tenth  of  a-grain.    According  to 
the  average  proportion  the  stain  would  not  contain  more  than  a  mere 
trace  of  fibrin.    On  the  other  hand,  if  fibrin  were  clearly  obtained,  it  would 
be  by  no  means  proved  that  the  blood  yielding  it  had  issued  from  a  hvtng 
bodv     Until  the  blood  has  coagulated,  there  is  no  fibrm  ;  and  coagulation 
seldom  commences  in  the  dead  body  until  after  the  apse  of  three  or  four 
hours  although,  if  removed  from  the  body,  it  speedily  becomes  sohd. 

Arterial  and  Venous  hlood.-lt  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  a,ier^al 

from  venous  blood  by  any  physical  or  chemical  ^l-^tToft'es^^^^^^^^ 
for  some  days  effused,  and  is  in  a  dry  state  upon  articles  of  diess,  lurnituic 
or  weTons  f  but  this  in  medico-legal  practice,  is  not  often  a  subject  of 
muchTr^portance,  sinie  there  are  few  cases  of  severe  wounds,  either  m  the 
ZoatTr  other  parts  of  the  body,  in  which  the  two  kinds  of  blood  do  no 
S  ap  sTmultL^ously.   The  n  Jt  striking  and  apparent  difference  between 
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Fig.  109. 


them,  when  recently  effused,  is  the  colour ;  the  arterial  being  of  a  bright 
scarlet,  while  the  venous  is  of  a  dark-red  hue  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
the  latter,  when  exposed  to  air  for  a  short  time,  acquires  a  florid  red  or 
arterial  colour ;  and  the  two  kinds  of  blood  when  dried,  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished chemically  by  any  known  criterion.  If  a  coat,  or  other  stuff, 
stained  with  blood,  were  of  a  dark  colour,  the  liquid  would  be  absorbed 
and  speedily  lose  its  physical  characters.  The  microscope  shows  no  ap- 
preciable difference  in  the  blood-corpuscles  of  arterial  and  venous  blood, 
and  chemistry  does  not  enable  us  to  apply  any  test  so  as  to  make  a  satis- 
factory distinction  between  them.  In  this  deficiency  of  microscopical  and 
chemical  evidence  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  a  distinction  by 
noticing  the  physical  appearance  of  the  blood-stain.  Thus,  it  is  alleged, 
the  arterial  blood  will  be  indicated  by  its  being  sprinJded  over  surfaces  upon 
which  it  has  fallen,  while  the  venous  blood  is  always  poured  out  in  a  full 
stream.  In  most  wounds  which  prove  fatal  by  hsemorrhage,  the  blood  is 
poured  out  simultaneously  from  arteries  and  veins.  The  sprinkled  appear- 
ance of  the  blood,  when  it  exists,  will,  ceeteris  paribus,  create  a  strong 
presumption  that  it  was  poured  out  from  a  living  body,  for  after  the  heart 
has  ceased  to  act  the  arteries  lose  the  power  of  throwing  out  the  blood  in 

jets.  This  mode  of  distinguishing  arterial  from  venous  blood  Avas  adduced 
as  evidence  in  the  case  of  Sellis,  who  destroyed  himself  after  having 

attempted  to  assassinate  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  There -was  the  appear- 
ance of  sprinkled  blood  on  the  coat-sleeve  of  Sellis,  and  it  is  stated  that 

the  temporal  artery  of  the  Duke  had  been  wounded.    Sir  Everard  Home 

thence  inferred  that  Sellis  had  attacked 

the  Duke,  and  wounded  the  artei-y,  which 

had  led  to  the  sprinkling  of  the  sleeve. 

{;  Will's  Circ.  Evid.'  89.)   This  method  of 

distinguishing  the  two  kinds  of  blood, 

therefore,  may  be  occasionally  available 

for  practical  purposes;  but  it  must  be 

remembered  that  accident  may  lead  to 

the  sprinkling  of  blood  from  a  small  vein 

which  has  been  wounded,  while  blood  may 

be  poured  out  in  considerable  quantity 

from  an  artery,  especially  if  large  ;  and  if 

it  fall  on  one  spot  at  a  short  distance,  it 

may  produce  a  soaked  appearance.  The 

sprinkling  may  be  expected  only  when 

the  wounded  artery  is  small,  and  the  blood 

is  effused  at  a  distance.    This  is  a  fact 

t'^o  SeatTf  ^"""^'"^  should  not  overlook,  although,  for  the  reasons  stated, 
out  from  .  f^^'Z  "^^^  P^^""^  ^Vots  of  blood,  if  thrown 

^eaternor  oJr&  '  '^''^^^  consolidate,  and  the  fibril,  with  the 

t^e  lowrnart  of  ^h' ^•"'^"^  ^  ^^^P  colour  at 
lowerTnd  tWcL.  !  ^P°*'  ^^P"''  P°"*^°^  ^^^^^  °f  ^  P^l^  i^ed.  The 
thrspof  is  lece^t^'J  ^  '^""^^  1^^*^^'  ^«     S^^^^d,  when 

surface     This  'wpd  ^'^^  ^^^^^^  ^P°^^  a  non-absUent 

thf  Aqueous  and  tfn  ^^'r/'^  V'^^^^^J^  gi^^^  %  t^e  evaporation  of 
Blf  Tsp&r  P^U^^^^      desiccation  of  the  albuminous  portions.  In 

dec'eaI;dTomi^;    a\  icrinTh^  "T'  1'"^^^'  ^^'^^^ 

wound  was  inflicted  Tp^.r^  ?^  ""VVOSite  to  the  spot  where  the 

size  and  direcLt  of        stl      ^PP^^^'^^J^^  -  %•  109.  The 

person  wounded   and  \hl  T   J""'^.  according  to  the  distance  of  the 

i,  r^.'^"^'         .t^e  ^^lich  the  spurting  has  taken 

When  blood  falls  upon  porous  articles  of 


Spots  of  arterial  blood  sprinkled  on  the 
surface  of  a  brick  from  a  wound  of  the  tem- 
poral artery  (Reg.  v  Spicer,  Berks  Lent 
Assizes,  1846). 


place 


against 


the  surface. 
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clothing,  as  hnen  or  cotton,  it  is  absorbed,  and  produces  a  dull  stain, 
in  aark-coloured  articles  of  dress,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  by  daylight  to 
perceive  these  stains.  The  part  appears  stiffened,  and  has  a  dull  red-brown 
^?  ,  sometimes  more  perceptible  when  seen  by  the  reflection 

ot  the  light  of  a  candle.  '' 

In  trusting  to  the  coagulation  of  the  sprinkled  blood  as  evidence  of  its 
escape  from  a  living  vessel,  it  must  be  remembered  that  three  or  four 
hours  may  elapse  before  it  coagulates  in  the  healthy  body  after  death. 
Hence  blood  which  has  escaped  from  a  recently  dead  body,  although  it 
would  not  be  found  diffused  as  if  by  spurting,  might,  in  so  far  as  coagula- 
tion is  concerned,  assume  the  appearance  of  having  been  effused  from  a 
living  body.  The  mere  fact  of  the  blood  in  blood-stains  being  found 
coagulated,  does  not  prove  that  the  person  was  actually  living  when  the 
blood  was  effused.  It  merely  shows  that  he  was  either  living  or  but 
recently  dead.  Some  states  of  the  living  body  appear  to  favour  and  others 
to  prevent  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  after  death. 

There  is  no  method  known  by  which  the  blood  of  a  man  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  a  woman,  or  the  blood  of  a  child  from  that  of  an 
adult.  The  blood  of  a  child  at  birth  forms  a  thinner  and  softer  coagulum 
than  that  of  the  adult.  A  medico-legal  question  has  arisen,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  whether  there  were  any  means  of  distinguishing  menstrual 
blood  from  that  of  the  body  generally.  This  liquid  yields  fibrin,  and  con- 
tains red  colouring  matter  and  the  other  constituents  of  blood.  The  only 
differences  noticed  are  of  an  accidental  kind :  1st,  that  it  is  acid  (fresh 
blood  is  alkaline),  owing  to  its  admixture  with  vaginal  mucus  ;  and  2nd, 
that  under  the  microscope  it  is  mixed  with  epithelial  scales,  which  it  has 
derived  from  the  mucous  membrane  in  its  passage  through  the  vagina. 
In  the  bodies  of  women  who  had  died  suddenly  while  menstrating,  Webber 
found  coagulated  blood  upon  the  uterine  mucous  membrane.  If,  there- 
fore, menstrual  blood  does  not  coagulate,  it  is  simply  because  it  has  already 
coagulated  within  the  uterine  cavity,  and  cannot  do  so  again ;  it  is  more 
fluid  than  ordinary  blood,  because,  during  its  trickling  descent,  it  becomes 
mixed  with  watery  uterine  and  vaginal  mucus.  ('  Schmidt's  Jahrb.'  1847, 
7,  139.)  A  case  occurred  in  France,  which  induced  the  Minister  of  Justice 
to  refer  the  consideration,  of  this  question  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine. 
The  reporters,  Adelon,  Moreau,  and  Lecanu,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  were  no  means  of  distinguishing  menstrual  blood  dried  on  clothing, 
from  that  which  might  be  met  with  in  a  case  of  infanticide  or  abortion. 
('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1846,  1,  181.) 

The  Guaiacum  Test. — The  guaiacum  test  may  be  repeated  with  a  small 
quantity  of  the  solution  of  the  stain  either  in  distilled  water  or  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  borax.  Although  it  is  alleged  that  several  organic 
substances  have  the  property  of  turning  guaiacum  blue,  or  of  rendering  a 
mixture  of  guaiacum  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen  blue,  there  are  few  cases 
occurring  in  actual  practice  where  the  test  is  not  available,  and  of  consider- 
able probative  value.  The  tincture  of  guaiacum  employed  should  be 
dilute,  freshly  prepared,  and  made  by  dissolving  a  fragment  taken  from 
the  centre  of  a  lump  of  the  resin,  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine.  The  tincture 
should  be  first  added  to  the  liquid  to  be  tested.  If  a  blue  colour  be  pro- 
duced, as  will  be  the  case  should  a  ferric  salt,  or  many  other  substances, 
be  present,  the  test  cannot  be  applied ;  but  if  no  blue  colour  results  from 
the  addition  of  the  tincture  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  should  be  added.  At  once,  or  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds,  if 
a  trace  only  of  blood-pigment  be  present,  a  perceptible  blueness  of  tho 
liquid  will  be  observed,  which  becomes  more  manifest  if  enough  rectified 
spirit  be  added  to  redissolve  the  precipitated  resin.    Some  experimenters 
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prefer  to  use  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  peroxide  commonly  sold  as 
ozonic  ether ;  whilst  others,  again,  prefer  oil  of  turpentine  which  has  been 
freely  exposed  to  the  air.  If  either  of  these  two  liquids  be  employed  in 
place  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  peroxide,  they  will  rise  to  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  carrying  with  them  most  of  the  blue  compound.  Whatever 
oxidizing  agent  be  employed— the  aqueous  or  the  ethereal  solution  of  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen,  or  oil  of  turpentine— its  fitness  for  testing  must  be 
determined  by  adding  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  red  chromate  of  potash 
strongly  acidulated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when  a  rich  blue  colour 
should  be  produced  if  the  test  liquid  is  fit  for  use. 

Lefort  has  objected  to  this  process  on  the  ground  that  the  resin  of 
guaiacum  is  blued  by  an  'unlimited'  number  of  substances  ('Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1870,  2,  432)  ;  but  this  objection  is  irrelevant  and  misleading. 
Schonbein  and  Day  have  both  proved  clearly  that  the  colouring  matter 
of  blood  does  not  cause  a  blueing  of  guaiacum  resin,  and  therefore  it 
could  not  possibly  be  mistaken  for  any  one  of  the  '  unlimited  '  number 
of  substances,  having  nothing  in  common  with  blood,  which  change 
the  colour  of  this  resin.  It  is  always  advisable  in  practice  to  add  the 
guaiacum  first.  If  this  is  blued,  then  other  methods  of  detecting  blood 
should  be  resorted  to. 

Lefort,  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  forgets  that  in  medico-legal 
researches  the  problem  is  to  distinguish  the  red  colouring  matter  of  blood 
from  other  red  colouring  matters.  He  thinks  that  colourless  saliva  and 
colourless  mucus  may  be  mistaken  for  blood,  because,  according  to  him, 
they  are  turned  blue  by  the  guaiacum  and  peroxide,  like  blood.  Assuming 
that  he  is  correct  (although  his  results  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
author's  experiments),  no  medical  jurist  could  mistake  colourless  stains 
of  these  liquids  for  stains  of  o-ed  blood. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  colouring  matter  of  bile,  which, 
according  to  Jamieson  ('Australian  Med.  Jour.'  Oct.  1869),  produces 
slowly  a  blueing  of  the  guaiacum  resin  in  contact  with  peroxide  of 
hydrogen.  In  practice,  stains  of  bile  are  so  strongly  marked  by  their 
peculiar  yellow  colour  and  special  tests,  that  no  one  competent  to  undertake 
such  investigations  could  fall  into  an  error  of  confounding  them  with 
stains  of  blood.  The  mistakes  which  have  arisen  respecting  blood  on 
clothes  have  been  chiefly  traceable  to  the  presence  of  stains  derived  from 
red  fruits  and  flowers,  artificial  red  dyes,  and  some  red  mineral  substances, 
such  as  red  ferric  oxide.  Lefort  states  that  stains  produced  by  the  red 
colouring  matter  of  wine  gave  a  blue  colour  on  the  addition  of  a  mixture  of 
guaiacum  and  peroxide,  but  this  was  only  after  some  hours'  exposure.  (Op. 
cit.  p.  438.)  It  is  the  very  essence  of  this  mode  of  testing,  that  the  effect 
m  blood  is  immediate,  or  that  it  takes  place  within  a  few  seconds.  No 
rehance  can  or  ought  to  be  placed  upon  any  change  of  colour  which 
requires  hours  for  its  production,  since  the  resin  alone,  or  in  mixture  with 
peroxide,  is  slowly  blued  under  long  exposure  to  air. 

The  test  operates  equally  well  on  fresh  and  old  blood,  and  on  con- 
centrated as  well  as  very  diluted  blood,  even  on  blood  which  has  been 
boiled.  In  conjunction  with  the  spectroscope,  it  is  the  only  certain  method 
ot  discovermg  washed  blood  (p.  560).  Provided  some  small  portion  of  red 
colouring  matter  remains,  the  change  to  blue  is  perceptible.  If  the  stain 
on  tne  material  gives  no  indication  of  a  red  colour,  or  the  spectroscopic  test 
-whatever  might  be  the  effect  of  this  or  any  other  tests-it  would  be 
unsafe  to  affirm  that  blood  was  present.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proper 
precautions  being  observed  in  the  use  of  this  test,  if  there  is  no  blueing  of 
the  guaiacum  resm  in  the  presence  of  the  peroxide,  it  will  be  safe  to  say 
that  the  mark  or  stain  is  not  owing  to  blood.    Every  prudent  witness 
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would  avoid  relying  upon  one  test,  and  therefore,  as  bo  small  a  quantity  of 
blood  IS  required  for  the  action  of  guaiacum,  it  will  bo  always  easy  to 
reserve  a  portion  for  the  spectroscope  and  chemical  tests,  so  that  no  obiec- 
tion  could  be  fairly  raised  against  the  results. 

Spectnim  analysis.  Spectral  tesL—Tho  great  advantage  of  this  optical 
■process  is  that  it  admits  of  the  examination  of  blood  without  in  any  way 
interfering  with  the  subsequent  application  of  the  chemical  tests  already 
described.  We  simply  analyse  the  light  as  it  traverses  a  solution  of  the 
red  colouring  matter,  and  with  a  spectroscope  attached  to  a  microscope 
vsre  notice  whether  the  coloured  spectrum  has  undergone  any  change. 
If  the  red  liquid  owes  its  colour  to  recent  or  oxidized  blood,  two  dark 
absorption-bands  will  be  seen  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  coloured 
spectrum  (No.  1,  fig.  110).  These  are  situated  between  the  TJ  and  B  lines 
of  the  solar  spectrum.  The  less  refrangible  of  the  two  bands  is  the  sharper 
and  better  defined  of  the  two.    Yet  if  the  blood  is  quite  recent  and  of  a 

Tip.  110. 


I 


■II 


to: 

1.  Spectrum  of  oxyhajmoglobin. 

2.  Spectrum  of  hajmoglobin  (reduced  hsemoglobin). 

3.  Spectrum  of  methjemogolobin. 

4.  Spectrum  of  blood  with  acetic  acid  (acid  hamatin). 

5.  Spectrum  of  hfemochromogen  (reduced  hsematin). 

{Drawn  to  a  scale  of  wave-lengths.') 

bright  red  colour  (oxyhasmoglobin)  the  two  absorption-bands  are  both 
distinct  and  well  defined.  A  good  light — either  artificial  or  daylight — 'is 
required ;  the  coloured  liquid  should  be  clear  and  of  suflicient  intensity, 
and  the  spectrum  apparatus  properly  adjusted.  The  blood  may  be  placed 
in  a  narrow  glass  tube,  or  in  a  glass  cell  contrived  for  the  purpose.  The 
spectroscope  should  allow  of  two  tubes  being  examined  at  once,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  specimen  of  blood  mounted  for .  comparing  the  actual 
spectrum  of  blood  with  that  of  the  suspected  liquid. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour,  in  warm  weather,  and  after  a  day  or  two  in 
cold  weather,  the  blood  in  the  tube  undergoes  a  change.  It  loses  its 
scarlet  and  acquires  a  purple  colour  (ha3moglobin  or  reduced  haemo- 
globin). In  this  state  the  two  bands  appear  blended,  and  one  broad 
black  band  only  is  seen  (No.  2,  fig.  110).  The  blood  appears  to  undergo 
deoxidation,  for  on  removing  it  and  shaking  it  with  air  in  the  tube,  it 
becomes  again  bright,  and  the  two  bands  reappear.  The  same  change 
from  a  two-banded  to  a  one-banded  spectrum  is  effected  by  the  addition 
of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  ferrous  tartrate  (Stokes's  solution).  This 
solution  is  made  by  dissolving  a  fragment  of  ferrous  sulphate  in  water, 
adding  an  excess  of  potassium  tartrate,  and  then  enough  of  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  to  dissolve  any  precipitate  which  may  have  formed.  The 
solution  must  be  freshly  prepared  for  use. 

When  a  solution  containing  blood  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time 
it  loses  its  blood-red  colour,  and  assumes  a  brownish  tint.    If  it  be  now 
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examined  by  the  spectroscope  it  will  be  found  that  a  new  absorption-band 
has  made  its  appearance  between  the  G  and  D  solar  lines  ;  but  somewhat 
nearer  to  G  than  to  D  (No.  3,  fig.  110,  p.  568).  This  is  the  band  of 
so-called  methaemoglobin. 

If  a  solution  containing  hgamoglobin  is  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  the 
pigment  is  destroyed,  the  solution  acquires  the  brown-red  hue  of  an  old 
blood-stain,  and  hsematin  is  formed.  The  same  change  is  effected  by  pro- 
longed exposure  of  blood  to  air.  Haematin  in  acid  solution  affords 
a  spectrum  the  number  of  bands  in  which  varies  according  to  the  solvent 
employed.  Its  acid  solution  in  water  has  a  very  marked  absorption-band,  as 
depicted  (No.  4,  fig.  110,  p.  568)  extending  from  about  midway  between 
the  G  and  D  solar  hnes  up  to  G  at  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  If  the 
solution  be  now  made  alkaline  with  dilute  ammonia,  the  band  shifts 
towards  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  :  it  is  indistinct  and  just  touches  the 
D  line  at  its  most  refrangible  border.  The  addition  of  Stokes's  solution, 
or  of  other  alkaline  reducing  agent,  now  results  in  the  production  of  the 
two  magnificent  bands  (No.  5,  fig.  110,  p.  568)  of  hsemochromogen  (reduced 
hsematin).  These  are  more  refrangible  than  those  of  oxyhgemoglobin  with 
which  they  might  possibly  be  confounded,  the  broader  and  more  refrangible 
band  extending  beyond  the  F  solar  line  towards  the  blue  ;  and  the  narrower 
band  is  already  deep  and  sharply  outlined  before  a  cohcentration  is  reached 
which  reveals  the  more  refrangible  band. 

A  blood-stain,  however  minute,  may,  if  more  or  less  recent,  be  made  to 
yield  successively  all  the  spectra  depicted  in  fig.  110,  p.  568 ;  but  old  blood- 
stains which  have  become  insoluble  may  yield  the  spectra  only  of  htematin  and 
of  the  so-called  reduced  hsematin  (hsemochromogen).  The  stain  is  macerated 
in  water  or  in  a  saturated  solution  of  borax  ;  and  the  reddish  solution  thus 
obtained  is  examined  spectroscopically  side  by  side  with  a  drop  of  fresh 
blood  diffused  through  water.  Spectroscopes  proper  for  the  purpose  are 
provided  with  an  arrangement  for  comparing  the  two  spectra  side  by  side  ; 
and  the  coincidence  of  the  absorption-bands  under  examination  with  those 
of  blood  can  be  ascertained.  A  drop  of  ammonio-fen-ous  sulphate  solution 
(Stokes's)  is  then  added  to  the  two  liquids  ;  and  in  the  event  of  blood  being 
present,  the  one-banded  spectrum  of  haBmoglobin  (reduced  heemoglobin)  can 
be  compared  with  that  produced  from  the  liquid  which  is  known  to  contain 
blood.  The  original  solution  may  now  be  precipitated  with  a  five  per  cent, 
solution  of  zinc  acetate,  and  the  reddish  precipitate  containing  the  blood- 
pigment  slightly  washed  on  a  filter  with  water,  and  redissolved  whilst  still 
moist  in  a  few  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  This  solution  will  afford  the 
spectrum  of  acid  h^matin  (No.  4,  fig.  110,  p.  568).  Old  blood-stains  may 
be  at  once  boiled  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  or  dissolved  in  a  cold  solution  of 
tartaric  acid  or  in  dilute  ammonia.  The  hsematin  solution  when  treated 
with  ammoniacal  ferrous  sulphate  exhibits  the  two-banded  spectrum  of 
reduced  h^matin  (hjemochromogen) .    (See  No.  5,  fig.  110,  p.  568.) 

1  here  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  person,  and 
one  skilled  in  micro-spectral  observations,  this  optical  method  will  enable 
mm  to  discover  the  minutest  traces  of  blood,  provided  any  red  colourinfr 
matter  remains.  Thus  Sorby  states  that  a  spot  of  blood  only  one-tenth 
Tr.  Tr.        '^1,     Ti.®*^'''     ^  quantity  of  the  red  colouring  matter  amounting 

ovidPu^nf  ^^'^  °f  ^  g^^i"'  i«  ^"fficie^t  to  conclusive 

on  thP  spectrum  analysis.    Sorby  thus  detected  blood 

was  comr^  ft.^     ?««o  ^^^^  ^^^^^        ^^^'^er  of  Mrs.  Gardner 

Xh  havf bli\f  f'.^^'"^'  ^^P^^  «^  y^^^'  (P-  519)-  Blood-stains 
^rteat'ed  0^2^^^^  blood  which  has  even  been  boiled 

vvi-fV.  flio  a;A  It       '  7,^  detected.    In  the  latter  case  ammon  a, 

with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  should  be  employed  to  dissolve  the  matters 
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rendered  insoluble  by  boilinj?.  Spectral  analysis  does  not  enable  us  to 
make  any  distinction  beyond  that  of  recent  and  old  blood,  and  this  distinc- 
tion cannot  be  so  drawn  as  to  enable  us  to  fix  a  specific  or  even  an  ap- 
proximate date.  Certain  accidental  conditions  may  rapidly  produce  on 
blood  the  same  effect  as  exposure  to  air  for  a  long  period  of  time.  It 
indicates  no  distinction  in  the  blood  of  the  sexes,  of  the  fojtus  and 
adult,  or  in  the  blood  of  man  and  animals.  As  a  corroborative  process  it 
furnishes  most  valuable  and  trustworthy  evidence,  and  there  is  no  case  in 
which  blood  admits  of  a  chemical  examination  in  which  spectral  analysis 
does  not  admit  of  a  safe  application  before  the  chemical  tests  are  applied. 
Falk  describes  it  as  the  most  certain,  satisfactory,  and  simple  process  for 
detecting  blood  in  medico-legal  cases.  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1867, 
1,  354.) 

The  question  here  arises,  Are  there  no  objections  to  this  optical  test  ? 
Are  there  no  red  colours  which,  w^hen  traversed  by  light  and  sent  through 
a  prism,  will  produce  absorption-bands  similar  to  those  of  blood.  Having 
tried  all  the  ordinary  red  colours,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  the 
author  found  none  which  produce  the  absorption-bands  of  blood ;  and  this 
also  is  the  result  of  Sorby's  more  extensive  experience.  A  decoction  of 
cochineal  with  ammonia  has  been  said  to  possess  similar  optical  properties, 
but  in  this  liquid  one  broad  black  band  obliterates  entirely  the  yellow 
and  orange  rays  of  the  spectrum.  A  solution  of  alkanet  in  alum  gives 
two  absorption-bands  which  might  be  mistaken  for  those  of  blood,  but 
there  is  a  third  band  at  the  end  of  the  green  rays  whei-e  joining  the  blue. 
Even  if  this  were  overlooked,  the  properties  of  such  a  solution  are  wholly 
different  from  those  of  blood,  and  the  liquid  could  not  be  mistaken  for  it. 
l^o  prudent  witness  would  rely  upon  a  spectral  examination  only,  and  thus 
any  diflBculty  on  this  ground  would  be  removed.  This  answer  equally 
applies  to  another  objection,  namely,  that  a  prepared  solution  of  turacine, 
a  red  colouring  principle  in  the  feathers  of  the  Cape  Lory  (Turacus  albo- 
cristatus),  presents  two  absorption- bands,  similar  to  those  of  blood  in  form 
and  position.  ('  Student's  Intellectual  Observer,'  April,  1863,  p.  165.)  A 
summary  of  this  subject  is  given  by  Preyer  ('  Blutkrystalle.'  '  Untersuch.* 
von  W.  Preyer,  Jena,  1871).  This  work  includes  thirty-two  coloured 
spectra  of  blood  under  its  different  conditions,  showing  how  the  absorption- 
bands  vary  in  size,  position,  and  number,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
red  colouring  matter  present,  or  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance 
Avith  which  the  red  colouring  matter  is  mixed. 

Preyer  makes  a  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  spectroscope,  which  it  will 
be  well  for  a  medical  witness  to  bear  in  mind.  The  absence  of  the  absorp- 
tion-bands in  a  red-coloured  liquid,  however  much  it  may  resemble  blood, 
proves  that  it  is  not  blood,  but  some  other  red  colouring  matter.  If  spectra 
of  an  artificial  kind  produced  by  chemical  agents,  are  relied  upon  as  proof 
of  the  presence  of  blood,  the  witness  must  be  prepared  to  state  from  per- 
sonal observation,  the  effect  of  these  chemicals  when  employed  with  other 
red  colouring  matters. 

Microscopical  evidence.  Blood-corpuscles. — Hitherto  the  microscope  has 
been  described  as  an  aid  to  the  examiner  in  drawing  a  distinction  between 
the  appearances  presented  by  blood-stains  in  the  dry  state,  and  those 
caused  by  other  substances.  Its  use,  however,  extends  much  beyond  this. 
The  spots  or  stains  may  be  so  small  as  not  to  adniit  of  removal  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  chemical  tests.  If  an  examination  of  a  dry  stam  with 
a  low  power  (20  or  30  diameters)  justifies  further  proceedings,  we  may 
then  employ  the  microscope  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  those  peculiar 
bodies  on  which  the  colour  of  red  blood  is  known  to  depend.  The  red 
colouring  matter  of  blood  consists  of  minute  coloured  corpuscles,  float- 
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ing  in  a  clear  liquid  (serum).    The  engravings  (fig.  Ill,  112)  show  the 
form  in  the  class  Mammalia,    a  represents  the  circular  form,  when  seen 
in  front,  the  shaded  portion  being  a  depression  which  under  a  certain 
disposition  of  the  light  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  solid  -p.g 
and  opaque  nucleus ;  6  represents  a  corpuscle  seen  edge- 
wise, in  which  case  it  presents  somewhat  the  shape  of  a 
biconcave  lens.    It  owes  this  form  to  the  central  de- 
pression on  each  face.    Other  red  colouring  matters, 
such  as  madder,  cochineal,  or  lac,  do  not  owe  their  colour 
to  independent  cells  or  corpuscles.  Hence,  if  corpuscles, 
of  the  form  and  size  of  those  found  in  mammalian    bioocI  corpuscle  highly 
blood,  are  visible  under  the  microscope,  there  can  be  magnified, 
no  doubt  that  the  liquid  is  blood.    Such  evidence  can,  however,  be  safely 
received  only  from  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  this  instru- 
ment and  to  the  examination  of  blood.    In  order  to  examine  the  suspected 
substance  for  corpuscles,  the  best  plan  of  proceeding,  when  the  particles  of 
coagulum  are  very  small,  is  to  breathe  several  times  on  a  glass-slide,  then 
place  the  small  fragments  of  coagulum  on  the  slide,  and  again  breathe  over 
them.    A  slip  of  thin  glass  may  then  be  laid  upon  them.    If  they  consist 
of  blood  a  red  margin  will  soon  appear,  and  in  the  fluid  portion,  by  the 
aid  of  a  magnifying  power  of  from  300  to  500  diameters,  some  of  the 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  may  be  recognized.    They  are  seldom  so  perfectly 
spherical  as  in  the  fresh  state,  and  they  appear  small,  and  frequently 
shrunk  or  corrugated.    In  some  cases  only  fragments  of  the  envelopes  can 
be  seen.    The  condensed  moisture  of  the  breath  serves  the  purpose  of 
water  in  breaking  up  the  particles  of  dried  blood,  without  destroying  the 
corpuscles  by  too  much  dilution.    The  red  colour  of  blood  is  well  brought 
out  under  these  circumstances.    In  thus  treating  cochineal,  extract  of  log- 
v70od,  kino,  and  other  colouring  matters,  the  appearances  observed  will  be 
found  wholly  different. 

If  the  suspected  clot  is  in  larger  quantity,  it  may  be  removed  from  the 
stuff  and  placed  to  macerate  in  one  or  two  drops  of  water  on  a  glass  slide^ 
It  should  be  covered  with  thin  glass,  in  order  to  prevent  rapid  evaporation. 
This  method  of  extracting  the  corpuscles  has  frequently  failed,  owing  to 
the  quantity  of  water  employed  having  been  too  large.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  corpuscles  are  distended  and  rapidly  destroyed,  while  the  water 
simply  becomes  coloured.    It  is  by  no  means  easy  in  all  cases  to  obtain 
from  dry  coagula  clear  and  distinct  evidence  of  the  presence  of  these 
corpuscles,  especially  when  the  blood  is  old.    In  drying,  the  blood-cells 
lose  their  form,  and  they  do  not  readily  resume  it  when  again  moistened. 
Unless  they  are  seen  after  a  short  maceration  in  a  very  small  quantity  of 
water,  it  is  probable  they  will  not  be  seen  at  all.    To  accelerate  their 
separation  various  chemical  liquids  have  been  employed.    Thus  solutions 
ot  sodium  sulphate  and  common  salt,  as  well  as  liquid  albumen  and  serum, 
nave  be-en  employed  as  fluid  media  for  breaking  up  the  dried  clots  of 
mooa ;  but  there  are  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of  these  solvents. 
A  mixture  ot  glycerine  and  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  by  measure 

fm.?/^^"^?®'  1°.  ""'""^mf^  ^^"^  P^^'*'"^  measure  of  distilled  water,  will  be 
IrZ?  ^^^^^'^^}^-  The  above  quantity  of  distilled  water  is  such  as  to 
nr«pSrl7'  '^^f*^^^^  specific  gravity  of  serum,  1-028.  A  solution  of 
w«W^!    ?   '      ^^^Pi'oportion  of  four  grains  to  an  ounce  of  distilled 

^xa^;  i^lo'uMffketC^^  ^T^\"    ^A'^  '"^l  I  ^^f 

+h«  rr^a^r.'  ''""'^^^/^^e  piaco  as  soon  as  the  liquid  begins  to  be  coloured 

their  p3^:  ^°3'P^s«les  may  be  destroyed,  ancl  only  fragments  of 

^>lan  Xi  fr  ''ffi •  ^^r^"  ^^^^  l^^^e  adopted  the  following 
plan,  which  they  affirm  to  be  successful  for  the  detection  of  mammalian 
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a.  Corpuscles  of  blood  in 


blood.  A  portion  of  the  suspected  coagulum  is  scraped  off  the  stained 
substance  into  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  made  slightly  alkaline  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  caustic  soda,  and  it  is  then  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, with  a  power  of  520  diameters.  At  first  the  substance  appears 
entirely  homogeneous,  but  in  half  an  hour  it  swells,  and  in  another  half- 
hour  globules  are  formed,  which  can  be  separated  by  gently  rubbing  th(; 
glass  slides  one  upon  the  other.  These  observers  thus  identified  globules 
as  those  of  mammalian  blood,  i.e,  of  animals  which  suckle  their  youno- 
('  Chem.  News,'  1850,  2,  295.) 

In  reference  to  stains  on  clothing,  if  they  present  any  appeai-ance  of 
Fig.  113.  dry  coagula,  these  should  be  carefully  scraped  off, 

and  treated  in  the  manner  above  described.  If  no 
portions  of  solid  coagula  can  be  procured,  there  Avill 
bo  but  little  hope  of  obtaining  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  corpuscles  in  the  suspected  stain.  The  stained 
portion  may  be  cut  out  and  macerated  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
iiinen  fibre;  b,  a  group  de-  corpusclcs  may  be  somctimes  Seen  aggregated,  or  in 
*  groups,  in  the  fibres  of  the  stuff,  as  in  the  engraving, 

fig.  113,  in  which  the  stain  of  blood  was  on  a  shirt.  (Briand's  'Manuel 
■de  Med.  Leg.'  1863,  p.  747.) 

The  illustrations  below  show  the  appearances  presented  by  blood 
■corpuscles,  when  examined  with  a  power  of  about  300  diameters,  and  under 
different  methods  of  treatment.  The  first  illustration  (fig.  114)  is  from 
an  engraving  in  Lehmann's  '  Physiological  Chemistry.'  It  represents  the 
appearance  of  a  drop  of  healthy  human  blood.  The  red  blood-cells  are 
partly  detached,  partly  united  in  rolls,  and  partly  in  irregular  clusters. 
In  the  vacant  spaces  between  them  there  are  delicate  threads  of  fibrin. 
The  outlines  of  the  blood-cells  are  rendered  in  some  instances  indistinct, 
by  reason  of  this  web  of  fibrin  about  them. 

In  fig.  115  the  corpuscles  are  seen  free  from  fibrin.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  those  which  were  in  the  field  have  been  engraved.  They  are 
seen  detached  and  in  groups;  those  which  are  shaded  are  the  white 
corpuscles  of  the  blood.  They  are  not  so  well-defined  in  form,  and  present 
an  irregularity  of  surface,  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
coloured  blood-cells. 


Tig.  114. 


Fig.  115. 


Human  blood-corpuscles  with  fibrin. 


Human  blood-corpuscles  from  a  dried 
Bpecimen,  magnified  319  diameters. 


Fig.  116,  p.  573,  represents  the  appearance  of  the  corpuscles  as  they 
fire  seen  in  water,  and  fig.  117,  p.  573,  their  appearance  when  examined 
after  treatment  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate.  The  effect 
of  water  is  to  alter  the  shape  and  I'ender  them  spherical  or  globular.  Water 
also  renders  them  paler,  and  finally  destroys  them.     In  fig.  117,  those 
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corpuscles  whicli  are  seen  edgewise  have  a  lenticular  shape.  The  shaded 
centre  is  the  depression  elsewhere  described  (p.  571)  and  represented  on  a 
larger  scale.  These  are  taken  from  engravings  in  '  Lehmann's  Physiological 
Chemistry.' 

Blood  of  Man  and  Animals —l^heu  marks  of  blood  have  been  detected 
on  the  dress  of  an  accused  person,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find  these 

Fig.  116.  Fig.  117. 


Human  blood-corpuscles,  as  seen  in 
water. 


Human  blood-coiijuscles,  as  seen  in  a 
solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  which 
does  not  dissolve  them. 


marks  accounted  for  by  his  having  been  engaged  in  killing  a  pig,  bullock, 
or  sheep,  or  in  handling  fish  or  dead  game.  Of  course  every°allowance 
must  be  made  for  a  statement  like  this,  which  can  be  proved  or  disproved 
only  by  circumstances ;  but  the  question  here  arises,  whether  we  possess 
any  certain  means  of  distinguishing  the  blood  of  a  human  being  from  that 
of  an  animal.  Barruel  and  other  French  medical  jurists  have  affirmed 
that  by  mixing  fresh  blood  with  one-third  or  one-half  of  its  bulk  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  and  agitating  the  mixture  with  a  glass  rod,  a  peculiar  odour 
was  evolved,  which  differed  in  the  blood  of  man  and  animals,  and  also  in 
the  blood  of  the  sexes.  This  odour,  it  was  said,  resembled  that  of  the 
cutaneous  exhalation  of  the  animal  the  blood  of  which  was  made  the 
subject  of  experiment.  Others,  endowed  with  a  more  acute  sense  of 
smelling,  asserted  that  they  had  succeeded,  by  this  process,  in  identifyino- 
the  blood  of  frogs  and  fleas.  (Devergie,  '  Med.  Leg.'  vol.  2,  p.  907.)  It 
is  true  that  strong  sulphuric  acid  does  give  rise  to  a  particular  odour 
when  mixed  with  fresh  blood;  and  it  is  possible  that  some  persons  may 
discover  a  difference  in  the  odour,  if  not  according  to  the  sex,  at  least 
according  to  the  animal.  But,  assuming  this  to  be  true,  there  is  probably 
not  one  individual  among  a  thousand  whose  sense  of  smeUing  would  allow 
him  to  state,  with  undeniable  certainty,  from  what  animal  the  unknown 
bioocl  had  really  been  taken.  Any  evidence  short  of  this  should  not  be 
received ;  for  it  is  better  not  to  decide  at  all,  than  to  decide  on  principles 

St  in  Z^wV^  ^"T^^l^  be  remembered 

W  auSv         operator  has  not  before  him  fresh  blood,  or  blood  in 

m'led^w^^h  a\rn  ir'''^^    ^'^f^^  «^       ^''^^  colouring  matter, 

Ws  vlldixl  ^onietimes  only  a  f?w  smal 

poJtance  w^^^^  °f  I"  ^  ^^^e  of  some  im- 
faTled  in  The  LnT^'f  1^''  Paris,  the  testing  of  blood  by  odour  completely 

made  bv  these  p..  f  ^^'"''f '  Chevalier.    The  mistakes 

rts  'a  nature'S'to  i^era.el.e.  to  have  been  of  so 
future  case 
Rep.'  Oct. 

stain  may  indicate  its  origin! 
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In  a  few  cases,  the  Hituation  of  the  stains  on  different  and  remote  pai*ts 
of  the  dress,  back  and  front,  as  well  as  in  concealed  or  covered  parts,  may 
show  that  the  defence  is  inconsistent  with  the  facts;  but,  in  the  large 
majority,  a  medical  Avitness  will  be  pressed  to  state  whether  the  blood  is 
or  is  not  human.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  there  are  no  chemical 
differences  between  the  blood  of  man  and  animals.  The  red  colouring 
matter,  the  albumen,  and  the  fibrin  are  the  same,  and  chemical  tests  produce 
on  them  precisely  similar  results.  Thus,  neither  the  guaiacum  process  nor 
spectrum  analysis  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  human  from  animal  blood. 
These  methods  of  research  simply  allow  us  to  speak  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  red  colouring  matter  of  blood  ;  but  on  the  question  whether 
the  blood  has  been  taken  from  a  human  being,  or  from  any  warm  or  cold- 
blooded animal,  they  throw  no  light.  The  microscope  alone,  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  can  assist  the  inquirer  in  solving  this  question,  and  only  under 
certain  conditions.  The  microscope  shows  physical  differences  in  reference 
to  the  shape  of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  animals  of  different  classes ;  and 
in  reference  to  size  in  animals  of  the  same  class.  1.  In  respect  to  shape. 
In  all  animals  with  red  blood,  the  corpuscles  have  a  disk-like  or  flattened 
form.  (See  fig.  Ill,  112,  p.  571.)  In  the  mammalia,  excepting  the  camel 
tribe,  the  outline  of  the  disk  is  circular.  In  this  tribe,  and  in  birds,  fishes, 
and  reptiles,  the  corpuscles  have  the  form  of  a  lengthened  ellipse  or  oval. 
In  the  three  last-mentioned  classes  of  animals  they  have  a  central  nucleus, 
which  gives  to  them  an  apparent  prominence  in  the  centre.  The  blood- 
corpuscles  of  all  the  mammalia,  including  those  of  the  camel-tribe,  have 
no  central  nucleus,  and  they  appear  depressed  in  the  centre. 

The  microscope,  therefore,  enables  an  observer  to  distinguish  the  blood 
of  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles,  from  that  of  a  human  being ;  and  this  may  be 
of  great  importance  as  evidence.  In  Beg.  v.  Drory  (Essex  Lent  Ass.  1851), 
it  was  suggested  in  the  defence,  that  the  blood-stains  on  the  clothes  of  the 
prisoner  had  been  caused  by  his  having  killed  some  chickens.  The  shape 
of  the  corpuscles  negatived  this  part  of  the  defence.  In  another  case,  the 
blood  was  alleged  to  be  that  of  a  fish ;  this  was  also  disproved  by  the  shape. 
Bennet  on  one  occasion  was  called  to  see  a  patient  who  was  spitting  florid 
blood  On  examining  the  sputum  with  a  microscope,  he  found  that  the 
coloured  blood-corpuscles  were  those  of  a  bird.  On  his  telling  the  patient 
that  she  had  mixed  a  bird's  blood  with  the  expectoration,  she  was 
astounded,  and  confessed  that  she  had  done  so  for  the  purpose  of  imposition. 
('  The  Microscope  as  a  Means  of  Diagnosis,'  p.  185.) 

The  chief  microscopical  distinction  between  the  Uood  of  man  and  domestic 
animals,  consists  in  a  minute  difference  in  the  size  of  the  corpuscles.  This 
however,  is  only  an  average  difference;  for  the  corpuscles  are  found  of 
different  sizes  in  the  blood  of  the  same  animal.^  In  makmg  use  of  this 
criterion,  it  would  be  necessary  to  rely  upon  the  size  of  the  majority  of  the 
corpuscles  seen  in  a  given  area,  and  under  the  same  power  of  the  microscope. 
Theii-  size  bears  no  relation  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  Thus,  m  the  horse, 
ox  ass,  cat,  mouse,  pig,  and  bat,  they  are,  on  an  average,  near  y  of  the  same 
size  the  differenc;  is  so  slight  as  to  be  practically  inappreciable.  In  these 
animals  they  are  smaller  than  in  man  and  m  several  of  the  mammalia 
The  corpuscles  in  man,  the  dog,  the  rabbit,  and  the  hare,  are  of  nearly  the 
same  Se  In  the  blo^d  of  the  sheep  and  goat,  they  are  smaller  than  in 
Xr  mammalia.  The  size  of  the  corpuscle  bears  no  proportion  to  the  age 
of  the  animal :  thus  in  the  blood  of  the  human  foetus  they  are  found  to 

^i^jVZ^eft^^:^  of  the  corpuscles  in  Uood  varie.  ac- 

cording to  Gulliver,  from  l-2000th  to  l-4000th  o    an  in.h  (O-O^^^^^^^ 
0.00025  inch),  the  average  size  m  both  sexes  being  l-3200th  (0  OUUdi;  ot 
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an  inch.    In  fresh  human  blood  the  author  found  the  average  diameter 
of  the  corpuscles  to  be  the  l-3500th  (0'00029)  of  an  inch,  the  maximum 
size  being  l-3000th  (0-00033),  and  the  minimum  l-5000th  (0-00020)  of  an 
inch.    The  corpuscles  of  human  blood  are  larger  than  those  of  domestic 
■animals.    The  subjoined  measurements,  in  fractions  of  an  inch,  are  those 
given  by  Gulliver,  excepting  those  given  in  italics,  which  are  from  the 
author's  own  observations.    The  average  diameter  is,  in  the  dog  l-354!0th 
(0-00029)— maximum  l-4000th  (0-00025),  minivmm  1 -6000th  (OWOIT)  ;  in 
the  hare,  1-360 7th  (0-00028)— maa;.  l-2000th  (0-00050),  min.  l-SOOOtli 
(0-00012),  average  l-dOOOth  (0-00025);  in  the  rabbit,  l-dOOOth  (0-00025)  ; 
in  the  mouse,  l-3814th  (0-00023)  ;  in  the  ass,  1.4000th  (0-00025)  ;  in  the 
pig,  l-4230th  (0-00022),  which  accords  with  the  author'' s  measurements, 
1.4250th ;  in  the  ox,  l-4267th  (0*00022)  ;  in  the  coio,  l-4000th  (0-00025) 
to  l-4200th  (0-00022)  ;  in  the  cat,  l-4400th  (0-00023)  ;  in  the  horse,  l-4600th 
<0-00022),  or  l-5000th  (0-00020)  ;  in  the  sheep,  l-5300th  (0.00019),  or 
l-5883rd  to  l-6000th  (0-00019  to  0-00016)  ;  in  the  goat,  l-6366th  (0-00016). 
These  measurements  apply  to  recent  blood,  which  has  not  been  allowed  to 
become  dry  on  animal  and  vegetable  stuffs.    In  this  case  a  distinction 
might  be  made  between  the  blood  of  a  human  being  and  a  sheep  or 
goat.    With  respect  to  the  dog,  hare,  and  rabbit,  it  would  be,  even  under 
these  favourable  circumstances,  a  matter  of  some  diiSGiculty.    When  blood 
is  dried  on  clothing,  and  it  is  necessary  to  extract  the  corpuscles  by 
means  of  a  liquid  of  a  different  nature  from  the  serum,  we  cannot 
rely  on  slight  fractional  differences,  since  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the 
corpuscles,  after  having  been  once  dried,  will  ever  reacquire  in  foreign 
liquid  the  exact  size  which  they  had  in  serum.    (See  '  Guy's  Hosp.  ReD  ' 
vol.  7,  pt.  2, 1851.)  J  i^' 

The  illustrations  figs.  118,  119,  represent,  in  the  dry  state,  the  blood- 
corpuscles  of  twelve  animals — ten  taken  from  the  mammalia,  or  warm- 
blooded sucking  animals — one  from  a  bird,  and  one  from  a  reptile.  All 
are  represented  under  the  same  magnifying  power  in  quadrants  of  circles, 
so  as  to  allow  of  a  comparison.  ' 

On  comparing  the  ten  samples  of  mammalian  blood  in  these  illustrations 
with  that  representing  human  blood  (in  fig.  114,  115,  p.  572)  prepared 
under  precisely  similar  circumstances  and  magnified  in  the  same  deoree,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  only  difference  consists  in  the  human  corpuscles 
being  somewhat  larger.    The  difference  in  size,  however,  from  the  corpuscles 

Fig.  118.  p-ig 
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Blood-corpuscles,  magnified  319  dia- 
meters. 

a.  Of  the  dog.  h.  Of  the  mouse 
c.  Of  the  rabbit.      d.  Of  the  ass  ' 


Blood-corpuscles,  magnified  319  dia- 
meters. 

a.  Of  the  cow.  b.  Of  the  pig. 
c.  Of  the  ox.        d.  Of  the  cat. 


of  the  dog  and  the  rabbit  is  so  small  «q      i  i 
corpuscles  of  the  bird  and  the  repti  e  Zo  l  if  "^'^^  appreciable.  The 

^'1^  leptiie  are  well  characterized  by  their  size. 
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Blood -corpuscles,  magnified  319 
diameters. 

a.  'Of  the  horse. 

b.  Of  the  sheep. 

c.  Of  the  common  fowl. 

d.  Of  the  salamander. 


the  oval  shape,  and  the  presence  of  a  nucleus  in  the  centre  of  each.  The 
length  of  the  corpuscle  of  the  fowl's  blood,  was  found  by  measurement  to 
be  the  l-2250th  part  of  an  inch,  and  its  width  the  l-4500th  of  an  inch. 
The  length  of  the  corpuscles  in  the  salamander  was  the  l-750th  of  an  inch, 
and  the  width  the  l-1125th  of  an  inch.  In  reference  to  the  scientific 
question  proposed,  it  must  be  regarded  as  still  unsolved.  There  are  no 
certain  methods  of  distinguishing,  microscopically  or  chemically,  the  blood 
FiK.  120.  of  a  human  being  from  that  of  an  animal, 

when  it  has  been  once  dried  on  an  article 
of  clothing,  notwithstanding  statements  to 
the  contrary. 

The  extent  to  which  a  medical  witness  is 
justified  in  going  on  trials  for  murder,  on  which 
this  important  question  frequently  arises,  ap- 
pears to  be  this :  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
corpuscles  are  or  are  not  consistent  with  their 
being  the  corpuscles  of  human  blood ;  but  it 
is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
to  affirm  that  the  corpuscles  extracted  from 
stains  dried  on  clothing  or  weapons  are  not 
those  of  some  domestic  animal  belonging  to 
the  class  mammalia.  This  was  the  substance 
of  the  evidence  which  the  author  gave  in 
the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Munro  (Cumberland  Lent 
Ass.  1855) — a  case  in  which  everything  turned  on  circumstantial  evidence 
of  a  medical  and  moral  kind.  He  declined  to  say  absolutely  that  the  stains 
were  caused  by  human  blood,  although  the  corpuscles  coincided  in  measure- 
ment with  them.  In  one  instance  a  medical  witness  professed  to  make  a 
distinction  between  certain  spots  on  a  man's  clothes— assigning  some  to 
the  blood  of  a  horse,  and  others  to  human  blood ;  and  on  another  occasion 
scientific  evidence  was  so  strained  by  a  witness  upon  this  question  as  to- 
elicit  a  sharp  rebuke  from  the  judge  who  tried  the  case.  (Beg.  v.  Nation, 
Taunton  Spring  Ass.  1857,  see  p.  536;  also  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' 
April  11, 1857,  p.  365.)  Evidence  based  upon  such  varying  averages  as 
those  above  given  must  be  treated  as  speculative  and  unsafe. 

Blood  Crystals.  Hmmatin.—Anoihev  process  for  the  microscopical  de- 
tection of  blood  consists  in  procuring  crystal  from  the  dry  red  colouring 
matter  of  blood.  Lehmann  and  Kunze  ascertained  that  all  red  blood  is 
capable  of  crystallization  or  of  breaking  np  into  crystalline  forms,  from 

whatever  animal  or  organ  it  may  have  been 
taken.  A  drop  of  blood  which  has  been 
kept  a  day  is  allowed  to  evaporate  on  a  glass 
slide  ;  a  drop  of  distilled  water  is  then  added, 
and  the  whole  is  covered  wdth  a  slip  of  thin 
o-lass.  After  a  time,  when  the  water  has  to 
some  extent  evaporated,  regular  red-coloured 
crystals,  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  such  as 
those  represented  in  the  quadrant  a  of  fig. 
121,  are  visible.  Some  are  columnar  and 
prismatic,  while  others  are  in  the  form  of 
rhombic  plates.  The  second  quadrant,  h,  re- 
j)resents  the  crystals  procured,  by  a  similar 
liiood-crystais.  process,  from  the  hcart-blood  of  a  cat.  The 

third  c  crvstals  from  the  venous  blood  of  a  guinea-pig,  which  appear 
n  regulars        ;  and  the  fourth,  d,  crystals  Hood^f 
a  squirrel ;  some  of  which  are  prismatic,  and  others  m  the  form  of  rhombic 


Fig.  121. 
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Blood-crystals. 


Fip.  123. 


and  hexahedral  plates.  The  crystals  ai'e  represented  in  this  and  the  other 
engravings  as  transparent.  They  are,  in  fact,  translucent,  and  under  a 
good  light,  of  a  well-marked  red  or  red-brown  colour. 

In  fig.  122  the  first  quadrant,  a,  shows  Fig.  122. 

the  prisms  and  rhombic  plates  obtained  by 
Lehinann  from  human  yenous  blood ;  6,  blood- 
crystals  from  human  blood  in  rhombic  plates, 
as  delineated  by  Robin  and  Yerdeil  ('  Ohimie 
Anatomique '),  and  c,  crystals  obtained  from 
human  blood,  by  Kunze,  by  a  process  de- 
scribed below.  Some  of  these  have  a 
rhombic  form ;  others  are  shaped  like  a  hemp- 
seed;  and  a  few,  being  double  at  one  ex- 
tremity, have  the  appearance  of  a  swallow's 

tail.     In  the  quadraut  d  are  represented 

crystals  as  obtained  by  Lehmann  from  the 

red  blood  of  a  fish.    It  is  to  be  observed  of 

these  crystals  that  they  are  all  coloured,  having  more  or  less  the  red 

colour  of  the  blood. 

In  applying  Lehmann's  process  to  a  fragment  of  a  dried  clot  of  human 

blood,  which  had  been  kept  for  six  months,  prismatic  crystals  were  seen, 

mixed  with  bodies  of  an  ovoid  shape.   A  number  of  these  are  delineated  in 

the  engraving  fig.  123.    They  have  the  characters  of  the  phosphates 

and  other  salts  of  the  blood.     No  rhombic 

plates,  or  tetrahedra,  such  as  those  described 

by  Lehmann,   were   seen.     The  prismatic 

crystals  had  the  characters  of  triple  magnesium 

phosphate.    They  were  colourless  on  a  red 

ground. 

The  production  of  crystals  from  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  blood,  as  contained  in  a  dry 
coagulum,  may  be  effected  by  evaporating  to 
dryness  a  fragment  of  the  blood-clot  or  stained 
tissue,  with  an  excess  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 
The  acid  liquid  is  poured  off,  and  a  particle  of 
common  salt  may  then  be  added ;  more  acetic 
acid,  and  the   evaporation   repeated.  The 
residue  is  examined  by  a  microscopical  power  of 
The  blood-crystals,  if  present,  appear  in  groups. 
They  are  somewhat  irregular  in  shape— have 
generally  a  prismatic  form,  some  with  rhombic 
terminations,  while  others  assume  a  spindle 
shape;  and  others  again  are  joined  at  an 
angle,  so  as  to  resemble  a  bird's  tail,  or  they 
cross  each  other  like  the  letter  X.  H^min- 
crystals,  from  human  blood,  were  found  to 
have  an  average  length  of  1.2250th  of  an 
mch,  and  a  width  of  l-9000th  of  an  inch. 
J- hose   obtained   from   sheep's   blood  were 
smaller  than  those  obtained  from  the  blood 
ot  man  and  of  the  bullock.    A  fragment  of 
dried  bullock's  blood,  which  had  been  on 
a  rag  for   about   six  years,   gave,  when 
similarly  treated,  the  group  of  red-coloui-ed   

^entr^t  '  ^^^^P'  «f  gave  the  form 

VOL  I  ^^'^  ^^^ll^r  than  those  produced  f?oin 

2  p 


Blood-crystals. 

300  to  500  diameters., 
as  small  dark  specks. 

Fig.  124. 


Hoemin-crystals,  magnified  51t 
diameters. 
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human  and  bullock's  blood,  but  tlie  resemblance  is  so  great,  that  it  would 
be  obviously  impossible  to  base  any  distinction  between  human  and  animal 
blood  upon  these  observations. 

Gwosdew  adopts  another  method,  which  embraces  the  use  of  the 
spectroscope,  as  well  as  the  production  of  crystals.    The  dry  clot  is  treated 

with  alcohol  and  carbonate  of  potash.  The 
red  colour  is  extracted,  and  this  gives  a 
single  band  in  the  spectroscope  between  G 
and  D  on  the  spectrum.  The  colouring 
matter  is  thrown  down  by  dilution  with 
water  and  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  To 
procure  crystals  the  precipitate  is  dried, 
mixed  with  common  salt  and  glacial  acetic 
acid,  and  evaporated  at  212°  F.  ('  Ueber 
die  Darstellung  der  Hamin,'  1866.)  By 
Grwosdew's  method  three  distinct  processes 
for  the  detection  of  blood  may  be  thus  ap- 
plied to  the  colouring  matter  extracted 
from  a  small  stain.  The  colouring  matter 
of  blood  so  treated  may  be  converted  into 
quasi-crystalline  forms,  still  preserving 
its  red  colour ;  and  microscopical  evidence 
of  blood  may  be  thus  obtained,  in  cases 
in  which  the  blood- corpuscles  have  not  been  successfully  extracted  by 
liquids.  A  very  small  quantity  of  dry  coagulum  will  suffice  to  yield  this 
corroborative  evidence. 

Bug  and  flea  spots  differ  in  appearance  from  blood.  The  residue  is 
free  from  fibrin  and  from  blood-corpuscles.  For  fui-ther  information  on 
the  subject  of  blood-stains,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  works  : — 
'  Blntkrystalle  Untersuchungen,'  von  W.  Preyer,  Jena,  1871  ;  Neumann, 
'Erkennung  des  Blutes,'  Leipzig,  1869;  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1865,  1,  139; 
1868,  1,  130  ;  1870,  2,  432 ;  Henke's  '  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1844,  b.  2, 
p.  273  ;  'Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1851 ;  1867,  p.  432;  1870,  p.  274;  Casper's 
'  Yierteljahrsschrift,'  1862,  vol.  1,  pp.  15,  250,  256;  1863,  vol.  2,  p.  193; 
1867,  1,  354;  'Chemical  News,'  1868,  p.  124;  'Lond.  Med.  Rec'  1882, 
p.  83  ;  and  '  Pharm.  Jour.'  xii.  p.  586. 


TiR.  125. 


Htemin-crystals.  as  obtained  from  humau 
blood  (Neumann). 


CHAPTER  40. 

IMPUTED  OR  SELF-INFLICTED  WOUNDS — MOTIVES  FOE  THEIR  PRODUCTION — MEDICO- 
LEGAL INVESTIGATION  OF  THESE  CASES. 

Imputed  or  self-inflicted  Wotonds.—The  question  whether  a  wound  was'  or 
was  not  self-inflicted,  may  refer  to  the  living  as  well  as  to  the  dead.  Thus, 
a  man  may  produce  wounds  upon  himself  for  the  purpose  of  simulatmg  a 
homicidal  assault,  which,  for  various  motives,  he  may  allege  to  have  been 
committed  upon  him.  With  the  motives  for  the  self -infliction  of  wounds, 
a  medical  jurist  is  not  concerned— it  is  of  the  fact  only  that  he  can  take 
cot^nizance.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  this  kind  which  have 
occurred  in  England,  was  that  of  Solam,  who  was  tried  for  the  murder  of 
a  man  named  Milhe,  at  the  Newcastle  Autumn  Assizes,  1 839.  Bolam  was 
found  lying  in  an  apartment  Avhich  had  been  fired  by  himself,  or,  as  he 
alleged  by  some  incendiary,  and  near  him  was  the  body  of  the  deceased, 
who  had  evidently  been  killed  by  violence^the  skull  having  been  extensively 
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fractured  by  a  pokev  lying  near.    The  prisoner,  when  found,  was  either 
insensible  or  pretended  to  be  so.    He  stated  that  he  had  been  suddenly 
attacked  by  a  man,  and  knocked  down  by  a  blow  on  the  right  temple. 
After  attempting  to  escape,  he  was  again  knocked  down.    He  then  felt  a 
knife  at  his  throat,  but  admitted  that  he  did  not  put  up  his  hands  to 
protect  it.    His  hands  were  not  cut.    He  said  he  remembered  receiving 
some  blows  on  his  body,  but  he  became  insensible,  and  recollected  nothing 
more.    On  examining  his  throat,  there  Avas  a  wound  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  jaw.  It 
had  penetrated  nearly  through  the  true  skin,  and  was  of  inconsidei-able 
extent.   A  small  quantity  of  blood,  which  had  flowed  down  on  the  inside  of 
his  cravat,  had  escaped  from  this  wound.    There  were  many  cuts  on  his 
coat  at  the  back  and  sides,  through,  his  waistcoat,  shirt,  and  flannel-shirt ; 
but  there  were  no  corresponding  cuts  or  stabs,  nor,  indeed,  any  mark  of 
injury  upon  the  skin.    The  question  was  whether  these  wounds  were 
inflicted  by  the  unknown  person,  who  was  alleged  to  have  fired  the  premises 
nnd  murdered  the  deceased,  or  whether  the  prisoner  had  inflicted  them  on 
himself,  in  order  to  divert  attention,  and  conceal  the  crime  which  he  was 
accused  of  having  committed.    No  motive  for  the  imputed  crime  was  dis- 
covered :  but  the  medical  facts  relative  to  the  self-infliction  of  wounds  were 
so  strong,  that  he  was  convicted  of  manslaughter.    There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  prisoner  had  produced  the  wounds  upon  himself  in  order  to  remove 
the  suspicion  that  he  had  caused  the  death  of  the  deceased.    They  were 
superficial,  involved  no  important  organs,  and  bore  the  characters  which 
those  wounds  only  would  have,  which  had  not  been  produced  with  a 
suicidal  intention. 

Soon  after  Bolam's  case,  one  somewhat  similar  occurred  in  London. 
The  steward  of  a  club-house  was  found  one  morning  in  bed  wounded,  and 
the  cash-box  of  the  club  was  missing.    Circumstances  led  the  police  to 
suspect  that  no  one  could  have  broken  into  the  house ;  but  the  man  him- 
self was  _  considered  so  trustworthy,  that  no  suspicion  was  entertained  of 
his  having ^  been  concerned  in  the  robbery.     Bransby  Cooper,  who 
examined  him,  found  the  wounds  on  his  person  of  a  trivial  character ;  and 
there  was  no  doubt,  from  what  subsequently  transpired,  that  he  had  pro- 
duced them  on  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  suspicion. 
_  ^  It  is  not  always  easy  to  trace  a  motive  for  the  production  of  these 
in3uries;  and  when  a  reasonable  motive  is  not  immediately  discovered, 
persons  are  apt -to  be  misled  and  to  credit  the  story.    When  a  person 
mtendmg  to  commit  suicide  fails  in  the  attempt,  he  has  sometimes,  under 
a  sense  of  shame,  attributed  the  infliction  of  a  wound  in  his  throat  to 
another;  but  facts  of  this  kind  may  without  difficulty  be  cleared  up  by 
circumstantial  evidence.  Imputed  wounds,  if  we  except  the  case  of  an  actual 
attempt  at  suicide,  m  which  the  injury  is  commonly  severe,  are  generallv 
ot  a  s^er^ctaZ  character,  consisting  of  cuts  or  incisions  not  extending 
below  the  true  skm;  deep  stabs  are  seldom  resorted  to  where  the  purpos? 
is  not  suicide  but  merely  to  conceal  other  crimes.    Further,  these  wounds 
are  m  frmt  of  the  person  and  may  be  on  the  right  or  left  side,  according 
to  whether  the  person  is  right  or  left-handed.    They  have  also  been 
generally  numerous,  and  widely  scattered ;  sometimes  they  have  had  a 
complete  parallehsm,  unlike  those  which  must  have  been  inflicted  by  an 
adversary  durmg  a  mortal  conflict  with  a  weapon.    The  hands  are  seldom 
wounded,  although  in  the  resistance  to  real  homicidal  attempts,  these  parS 
fZTZH      .'^         ''^'^l^^-  usually  s  tuated^over 

^nlF     A  1  '^^^'^  by  common  repute  considered 

Z  l  '  f  ft^!"  ^'/'"^^  ^^tire  want  of  correspondence  between 
*he  situation  of  the  wounds  on  the  person,  and  the  cuts  or  other  maiS  on 
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tlic  tlress ,'  ov  the  cuts  in  the  dress  are  not  reconcilable  Avith  the  articles  of 
dross  having-  been  Avorn  A\^hen  they  Avere  produced.  Facts  of  this  kind 
require  special  attention.  In  a  case  Avhicli  occurred  to  Marc,  a  young- 
man  alleged  that  he  had  received  a  sword-cut  on  the  forehead  from  some 
•assailants  who  had  escaped.  He  stated  that  he  wore  at  the  time  a  hand- 
kerchief round  his  head,  a  cotton  cap,  and  a  common  cap  Avith  an  elastic 
front,  AA^hich  he  alleged  had  been  cut  through.  There  was  a  longitudinal 
wound,  quite  superficial  and  about  an  inch  long,  at  the  upper  and  right 
part  of  the  frontal  bone,  passing  dowuAvards  from  left  to  right.  The  cut 
in  the  felt  of  the  cap,  Avliich  was  very  soft,  passed  obliquely  from  right  to 
left,  and  Avas  about  three  inches  in  length.  The  cut  was  not  so  clean  or 
regular  as  if  it  had  been  produced  by  a  sword  ;  there  Avas  very  little  blood 
upon  the  cap,  and  only  on  the  edge  of  the  incision.  The  silk  handkerchief 
was  cut  in  an  irregular  manner.  When  the  person  was  requested  to  place 
the  cap  and  other  articles  upon  his  head  in  the  position  in  wliich  ho  stated 
they  were  when  he  was  attacked,  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  adjust 
them  so  as  to  make  the  incisions  correspond,  and  the  cap  could  not  be 
worn  over  the  folded  handkerchief.  This  rendered  it  certain  that  the 
wound  had  not  been  inflicted  in  the  manner  described.  Besides,  a  blow 
of  a  sword  which  Avould  have  divided  the  felt  and  silk  handkerchief,  Avould 
at  the  same  time  have  produced  a  much  deeper  Avound  on  the  forehead 
than  that  which  was  found.  In  a  case  reported  by  Bayard,  the  false- 
hood of  a  similar  charge  was  demonstrated  by  the  want  of  correspondence 
between  the  cuts  in  the  clothes  and  those  found  on  the  person.  ('  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  184j7,  2,  222.  See  also  case  of  Wiggins,  p.  520.)  In  comparing 
cuts  on  the  dress  Avitli  wounds  on  the  person,  there  are  several  circum- 
stances to  be  attended  to.  What  articles  of  dress  were  Avorn  at  the  time 
of  the  assault  ?  In  a  case  of  stabbing  all  ought  to  present  marks  of  per- 
foration, corresponding  in  direction,  form,  size,  sharpness  of  the  edges  of 
the  weapon,  &c.  In  imputed  Avounds  the  marks  on  several  layers  of  dress 
may  not  correspond  with  each  other  in  the  charactei-s  above  mentioned.  It 
is  very  difficult  for  a  man  simu.lating  sucli  injuries  so  to  arrange  his  clothes 
when  off  his  person,  as  to  deceive  a  careful  examiner.  There  will  be  some 
inconsistency  or  want  of  adjustment.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  several 
stabs  or  cuts  cannot  exist  on  the  same  part  of  the  clothes,  Avithout  one  or 
more  being  stained  with  blood  on  the  outside  or  inside,  an  impostor  may 
either  do  too  much  or  too  little,  and  thus  lead  to  his  detection.  (Case  of 
Wiggins,  p.  520.)  In  a  case  of  alleged  arson  to  defraud  a  fire  insurance 
company,  Avhich  excited  much  public  discussion  in  London  many  years 
since,  a  simple  circumstance  led  to  the  inference  that  certain  stabs  or  cuts 
through  a  shirt  had  not  been  produced  AA^hile  the  shirt  Avas  on,"  but  while  it 
Avas  off  the  body.  There  Avere  tAvo  cuts  in  the  shirt  near  to  each  other, 
precisely  similar  in  size,  form,  and  direction  ;  in  fact,  the  knife  or  dagger 
producing  them  must  have  gone  through  a  fold  of  the  shirt  to  produce 
them,  so  accurate  Avas  the  correspondence.  Then,  hoAvever,  it  folloAved 
that  the  shirt  could  not  have  been  upon  the  body  of  the  AA^ounded  person 
as  he  alleged,  because  a  stab  through  a  shirt  Avhen  AA-orn  over  the  skm 
must,  in  order  to  reach  the  body,  traverse  not  only  a  fold  (producing  two 
cuts),  but  another  layer  in  contact  AAdth  the  skin,  and  thus  produce  three 
crds/ov  in  the  event  of  traversing  two  folds,  ^ue  mts.  In  simulating  the 
AVOunds  by  cuts  on  the  shirt,  the  person  is  supposed  to  have  forgotten  this, 
and  have  merely  stabbed  a  fold  of  the  shirt  while  lying  on  a  table,  or  in 
some  situation  convenient  for  the  purpose.  This,  among  other  tact^s, 
rendered  it  probable  that  the  slight  wounds  on  the  chest  AA-ere  selt-mtiictea. 
A  case  occurred  at  Nottingham  in  1872,  Avhich  shows  how  persons  Avho 
inflict  wounds  and  at  the  same  time  cut  the  dress  covering  the  wounded 
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part,  may  furnish  evidence  against  themselves.  A  youth  charged  a  mail 
with  unlaAvf  ully  Avounding  him  on  the  highway.  He  stated  that  the  man 
had  stabbed  him  in  the  arm,  cutting  through  his  shirt  and  coat-sleeve. 
There  was  no  attempt'  at  robbery,  and  no  motive  for  such  an  act.  On 
examining  the  coat  and  shirt-sleeve,  it  was  found  that  they  had  been  cut, 
but  there  was  no  corresponding  cut  in  the  lining  of  the  coat-sleeve.  The 
prosecutor  could  give  no  explanation  of  this.  It  was  clear  that  the  charge 
was  false,  that  there  had  been  no  cutting  or  stabbing  by  another,  but  that 
the  wound  was  self-inflicted,  when  the  coat  was  not  worn. 

It  has  been  contended  that  no  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  detection 
ot  such  cases  ;  each  must  be  decided  by  the  facts  which  accompany  it. 
JNevertheless,  the  details  of  those  above  mentioned  will  serve  to  direct  the 
mquiries  of  a  practitioner.  The  facts  which  he  must  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tam  are  the  following  .—1.  The  relative  positions  of  the  assailant  and  the 
assailed  person  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  attack.  2.  The  situation,  direc- 
tion, and  depth  of  the  wound  or  wounds.  3.  The  situation  or  direction 
ot  marks  of  blood  or  wounds  on  the  person  or  dress  of  either,  or  of  both 
the  assailant  and  assailed.  4.  The  marks  of  blood,  and  the  quantity 
eftused  at  the  spot  where  the  mortal  struggle  is  alleged  to  have  taken 
place,  ihe  importance  of  these  inquiries  cannot  be  over-estimated.  A 
strong  suspicion  was  raised  against  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  the 
year  1810,  m  reference  to  the  death  of  Sellis,  when  a  proper  examination 
of  the  wounds  on  the  deceased  would  have  shown  that  they  might  have 
been  self-mflicted.  ^ 

Imputed  wounds  are  generally  cuts  or  stabs.    They  are  seldom  of  the 
contused  kmd:  the  impostor  cannot,  in  reference  to  contusions,  so  easily 
calculate  upon  the  amount  of  mischief  which  is  likely  to  ensue.  Bero-eret 
^Z'r\       }-^l^^f/ome  cases  in  which  females  labouring  under  hysterical 
attacks  have  inflicted  upon  themselves  severe  contusions,  and  have  charged 
innocent  persons  with  attempts  to  murder.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1863  1  463  ^ 
— f -y  of  the  story  is  so  palpable^L  to  b^ttay  the 
imposture  at  once.    The  case  of  M.  ^rma.^cZ,  a  merchant  of  Montpellier 
who  was  tried  at  the  Assizes  at  Aix,  in  March,  1864,  for  an  aZed  mlS 
deiws  assau  t  upon  his  servant,  Maurice  Roux  shows  the  readlfess  with 

sometimes  accepted  by  the  pub  ic  This^se 
was  rather  one  of  imputed  homicidal  strangulation  than  irnVted  woundin  ' 
nevertheless  a  foundation  was  laid  for  medical  opinions  b/the  pTesence  f s 
It  was  alleged,  of  a  s  ight  excoriation  of  the  skin  on  the  nape  of  the  neck 

blow  so  inflieS  would  nn^^^^^^^^^  i  not  be  violent ;  and  3.  That  such  a 
or  ecchymosL  Cse  admiir^'  leave  upon  the  skin  marks  of  contusion 
man's  Lry-that  hrmrte;?,  ""T  ^^.t^  *°  «^PP°^'t 

neck ;  and  this  had  t!roT'  T  '^^^'^^  ^^^k  of  his 

been  rendered  intnsible^^W  the  brain,  and  that  he  had 

The  evidence  for  the  defete  a^^^^^^^^  1^64,  1,  451.) 

the  effect  produced  by  such  W       l"    '  ^'"^''^ 
fied  the  juiy  that  the^  statLen  'of  ^t' n  ^T'"'  T  '^'"'^ 
cation.    The  accused  was  iulZZa^H  A  ""^ff^'T''^         ^  P^re  fabri- 
been  elsewhere  stated  4irseveTbW^^  Although  it  has 

external  marks  of  violence  (p  496^  Tl ""^^  always  attended  with 

^«  KP.  ^Jo;,  It  by  no  means  follows  that  such 
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blows  have  been  struck  in  all  cases  in  wliicli  the  skin  presents  a  slight 
abrasibn. 

Pistol-shot  wounds  are  sometimes  voluntarily  inflicted  for  the  purpose 
of  imputing  murder,  or  extorting  charity.  A  man  intending  to  commit 
suicide  by  fire-arms,  and  failing  in  the  attempt,  may  also  from  shame  or  a 
desire  to  conceal  his  act,  attribute  the  wound  to  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
In  examining  such  imputed  wounds  they  will  not  be  found  to  involve  vital 
parts,  except  in  cases  of  attempted  suicide,  and  they  will  possess  all  the 
characters  of  near-wounds  produced  by  gunpowder,  wadding,  or  a  bullet. 
(See  Gun-shot  Wounds.)  The  skin  around  will  be  more  or  less  lacerated 
and  bruised ;  there  will  be  much  ecchymosis,  and  the  hand  holding  the 
Aveapon,  as  well  as  the  dress  and  the  wounded  skin,  may  be  blackened  or 
burnt  by  the  exploded  gunpowder.  A  pistol-shot  wound  from  an  assassin 
may  be  produced  from  a  distance,  while  an  imputed  wound  which  is  pro- 
duced by  a  person  on  himself  must  always  partake  of  the  characters  of  a 
near-wound.  If  the  weapon  has  been  charged  with  gun-cotton,  there  mil 
be  no  marks  of  blackening  on  the  person  or  dress,  but  there  may  be  marks 
of  burning. 


CHAPTER  41. 


THE  CAUSE  OP  DEATH  IN  WOUNDS— CAUTION  ON  ASSIGNING  TOO  MANY  CADSES— 
WOUNDS  DIRECTLY  OR  INDIRECTLY  FATAL— DEATH  FROM  HJIMORRHAGE— AMOUNT 
OF  LOSS  OF  BLOOD  PROVING  FATAL— MODIFIED  BY  AGE  AND  OTHER  CIR- 
CUMSTANCES—FATAL WOUNDS  OP  SMALL  ARTERIES— INTERNAL  HiEMORRHAGE 
—DEATH  FROM  MECHANICAL  INJURY  TO  A  VITAL  ORGAN— DEATH  FROM  SHOCK 
 BLOWS  ON  THE  ABDOMEN— FLAGELLATION— DEATH  FROM  NUMEROUS  IN- 
JURIES WITHOUT  ANY  MORTAL  WOUND. 

Cause  of  Death.— It  is  important  for  a  medical  witness  to  bear  in  mind  that 
in  all  cases  of  wounds  criminally  inflicted,  the  cause  of  death  must^  be 
reasonably  certain.  No  man  ought  to  be  convicted  upon  mere  -medical 
probability.  In  general,  there  is  only  o^e  real  cause  of  death  although 
other  circumstances  may  have  assisted  an  bringing  about  a  fatal  result 
Hence  it  is  our  duty,  when  several  apparent  causes  for  death  exist,  to 
determine  which  was  the  real  cause  ;  and  in  stating  it  to  the  Court  to  be 
prepared  to  offer  our  reasons  for  this  opimon  In  most  ^^ses  of  oca 
Lury,  when  a  person  dies  speedily,  there  will  be  no  great  troub^  m 
settling  whether  disease  or  the  wound  was  the  cause.  A  difficu%  may 
howevfr,  exist  when  a  person  has  recovered  from  the  first  effects  of  a 
wound,  and  has  subsequently  died.  Besides,  there  may  be  cases  m  which 
the  caise  of  death  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  deliberation,  will  be  still 
obscSe  or  sometimes  if  may  happen  that  the  death  of  a  person  appears 
to  be  as'much  dependent  on  bodily  disease  as  on  an  -j-J^  P^v^^  ^o  have 

=  ought  toTu^ e,  ;;o;ided  he  has  duly  "ed  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
stances  before  he  appears  in  court,  and  his  mmd  is  equally  balancea 
between  the  two  causes,  is  to  state  at  once  his  doubt  to  the  ^ury  mthout 

directly  or  indirectly.    A  wound  operates  as  a  direct  cause  of  deat/i 
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the  wounded  person  dies  either  immediately,  or  very  soon  after  its  in- 
fliction ;  and  there  is  no  other  cause,  internally  or  externally,  to  account  for 
death.  In  wounds  which  cause  death  indirectly,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
deceased  survives  for  a  certain  period,  and  that  the  wound  is  followed  by 
inflammation,  pyaemia,  tetanus,  or  some  other  mortal  disease,  which  is  a 
direct,  and  not  an  unusual  consequence  of  the  injury.  Under  this  head 
may  be  also  arranged  all  those  cases  which  prove  fatal  by  reason  of 
surgical  operations  rendered  imperatively  necessary  for  the  treatment  of 
injuries — presuming  that  these  operations  have  been  performed  with 
ordinary  skill  and  care.  We  shall  for  the  present  consider  only  the  direct 
causes  of  death  in  cases  of  wounds.  They  are  three  in  number : — 
1.  Scemorrhage,  or  loss  of  blood.  2.  Great  mechanical  injury  done  to  an 
organ  important  to  life.  3.  ShocJc,  or  concussion,  affecting  the  brain  or 
spinal  marrow,  whereby  the  functions  of  one  or  more  vital  organs  are 
arrested,  sometimes  with  but  slight  injury  to  the  part  struck  or  wounded. 
From  either  of  these  causes,  a  wounded  person  may  die  immediately  or 
within  a  few  minutes. 

1.  Death  from  Jiceniorrhage — Loss  of  blood  operates  by  producing  fatal 
syncope  (p.  163).  A  quantity  of  blood  escaping  from  a  vessel,  although 
insufficient  to  cause  death  by  affecting  the  heart  and  circulation,  may 
readily  destroy  life  by  disturbing  the  functions  of  the  organ  or  part  into 
which  it  is  effused.  Thus,  a  small  quantity  effused  in  or  upon  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  or  at  its  base,  may  prove  fatal  by  inducing  fatal  com- 
pression ;  and  again,  if,  in  a  case  of  Avounded  throat,  blood  should  flow 
into  the  windpipe,  it  may  cause  death  by  asphyxia — i.e.  by  stopping  the 
respiratory  process  (p.  164).  In  these  cases  it  is  obvious  that  the  blood 
acts  mechanically;  and  in  respect  to  the  last  condition,  a  medical  man, 
unless  circumspection  is  used,  may  involve  himself  in  a  charge  of  mala- 
praxis.  In  wounds  of  the  chest,  involving  the  heart  and  lungs,  death  is 
frequently  due  not  so  much  to  the  actual  quantity  of  blood  effused,  as  to 
the  pressure  which  it  produces  upon  these  organs.  A  few  ounces  effused 
into  the  bag  of  the  heart  (pericardial  sac),  will  entirely  arrest  the  action 
of  this  organ.    ('  Friedreich's  Blatter  f .  Gerichtl.  Med.'  1882,  p.  163.) 

The  absolute  q^iantity  of  hlood  required  to  be  lost  in  order  to  prove 
fatal,  will,  of  course,  vary  according  to  numerous  circumstances.  The 
young,  the  aged,  they  who  are  labouring  under  infirmity  or  disease,  will 
perish  sooner  from  loss  of  blood  than  others  who  are  healthy  and  vigorous. 
Females,  caeteris  paribus,  are  more  speedily  destroyed  by  bleeding  than 
males.  Infants  are  liable  to  die  from  this  cause,  as  a  result  of  slight 
wounds.  An  infant  has  been  known  to  bleed  to  death  from  the  bite  of 
a  single  leech,  or  from  the  simple  operation  of  lancing  the  gums.  Even 
the  healthy  and  vigorous,  when  their  vital  powers  have  been  depressed  by 
maltreatment  or  by  brutal  violence,  will  sink  under  the  loss  of  a  com- 
paratively small  quantity  of  blood.  (See  '  Watson  on  Homicide,'  p.  90.) 
A  medical  3urist  must  not  forget  that  some  persons  have  a  predisposition 
to  excessive  bleeding  from  slight  injuries ;  and  this  condition  is  often 
hereditary.  The  slightest  wound  or  puncture— the  bite  of  a  leech  or  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth-will  be  attended  with  a  loss  of  blood  which  cannot 
be  arrested,  and  which  will  slowly  lead  to  death  by  exhaustion.  Cases 
have  been  frequently  recorded  of  fatal  haemorrhage  following  the  extraction 
of  teeth,  when  there  had  been  previously  nothing  to  indicate  the  probable 
occurrence  of  death  from  so  trivial  a  cause.  (For  striking  instances  of 
^is  remarkable  tendency  to  hemorrhage  in  a  family,  see  'Brit,  and  For. 
Med  Rev.  vol.  17  p.  247;  also,  'Med.  Gaz.'  May,  1842.)  In  the  thirty- 
mn  h  volume  of  the  la  ter  journal,  p.  86,  a  case  is  reported,  in  which 
an  unusual  degree  of  bleeding  followed  a  compound  fracture  of  the  C 
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Such  cases  are  detected  without  difficulty;  since  a  surgeon  may  always 
infer,  from  the  part  injured  and  the  extent  of  the  injury,  whether  the 
bleeding  is  likely  to  be  copious  or  not.  "When  a  person  bleeds  to  death 
from  what  would,  under  common  circumstances,  be  a  simple  wound,  the 
•admission  of  this  fact  may  in  certain  cases  lessen  the  responsibility  of  an 
accused  person, 

A  sudden  loss  of  blood  has  a  much  more  serious  effect  than  the  same 
quantity  lost  slowly.  A  person  may  fall  into  a  fatal  syncope  fi'om  a 
quantity  of  blood  lost  in  a  few  seconds,  which  he  would  have  been  able  to 
bear  without  sinking  had  it  escaped  slowly.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
"wound  of  an  artery  proves  so  much  more  rapidly  fatal  than  that  of  a  vein. 
Death  speedily  follows  thewound  of  alarge  artery  like  thecarotid;  but  it  takes 
place  with  equal  certainty,  although  more  slowly,  from  wounds  of  smaller 
arteries.  In  a  case  in  which  one  of  the  intercostal  arteries  was  wounded 
by  a  small  shot,  haemorrhage  caused  death  in  thirty-eight  hours  (see  j^ost) . 
The  loss  of  blood  which  follows  the  division  of  the  smaller  branches  of  the 
external  carotid  artery,  is  often  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  unless  timely  assist- 
ance be  rendered.  A  case  was  tried  (Berkshire  Spring  Ass.  1832),  in 
which  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  had  killed  his  wife  by  stabbing 
her  in  the  leg;  a  small  artery  (the  anterior  tibial)  was  divided,  and  the 
woman  died  from  haemorrhage  half  an  hour  afterwards.  Wounds  of 
arteries,  even  smaller  than  these,  might  in  some  subjects  prove  fatal,  if  no 
assistance  were  at  hand.  Watson  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  internal 
mammary  artery  on  the  left  side  was  divided  by  a  stab  in  the  chest.  The 
woman  died  on  the  ninth  day,  and  four  pounds  of  blood  were  found  effused 
on  that  side.  In  another  case  in  which  an  intercostal  artery  was  divided, 
six  pounds  of  blood  were  effused.  ('  Watson  on  Homicide,'  p.  101.)  In  both 
cases,  as  in  most  wounds  of  the  chest,  the  blood  not  only  affected  the 
system  by  its  loss,  but  by  its  compressing  the  lungs  and  impeding  respira- 
tion. Wounds  of  large  veins,  such  as  the  jugular,  may,  from  the  quantity 
of  blood  suddenly  lost,  speedily  destroy  life.  If  a  wound  is  in  a  vascular 
part,  although  no  vessel  of  any  importance  be  divided,  the  person  may  die 
from  bleeding.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  quantity  of  blood  should  be  lost, 
in  order  that  a  wound  may  prove  fatal.  The  whole  quantity  contained  in 
the  body  of  an  adult  is  calculated  at  about  one-thirteenth  of  its  weight— 
i.e.  about  twelve  pounds.  According  to  Watson,  the  loss  of  from  five  to 
eight  pounds  is  sufficient  to  prove  fatal  to  adults.  But  while  this  may 
be  near  the  truth,  many  persons  will  die  from  a  much  smaller  quantity ; 
the  rapidity  Avith  which  the  effusion  takes  place  having  a  considerable 

influence,  i,  v 

Internal  hemorrhage. — Haemorrhage  may  prove  fatal,  although  the 
blood  does  not  visibly  escape  from  the  body.  In  incised  wounds,  the  Aoav 
externally  is  commonly  abundant ;  but  in  contused,  punctured,  and  gun- 
shot wounds,  the  effusion  may  take  place  internally  and  rapidly  cause  death. 
In  severe  contusions  or  contused  wounds,  involving  highly  vascular  parts, 
the  effusion  may  go  on  to  an  extent  to  prove  fatal,  either  in  the  cavities  of 
the  body  or  throughout  the  cellular  membrane  and  parts  adjacent :  many 
pounds  of  blood  may  thus  be  slowly  or  rapidly  effused.  The  most  fatal 
internal  ha)morrhages  are  those  which  follow  ruptures  of  the  organs  from 
violence  or  disease.  Ruptures  of  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys,  have 
thus  caused  death.  In  1864,  a  man  who  had  been  run  over  was  brought 
to  Guy's  Hospital.  He  complained  of  pain  in  the  back,  but  there  were  no 
symptoms  of  severe  injury,  and  no  marks  of  violence  were  seen  on  the  skin 
of  the  back  He  left  the  hospital  and  walked  with  some  assistance  to  Ins 
house.  A  few  hours  afterwards  he  was  found  dead  in  bed.  On  i^^pectiou 
there  was  a  large  quantity  of  blood  effused  in  the  abdomen.    Ihis  had 
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proceeded  from  one  kidney,  which  had  been  ruptured  transversely  through 
its  whole  substance.  In  these  cases  the  haemorrhage  is  not  immediate. 
Slight  muscular  exertion  may  accelerate  it  and  cause  death.  In  death 
from  severe  flagellation,  blood  may  be  effused  in  large  quantity  beneath 
the  skin  and  among  the  muscles ;  this  effusion  will  operate  as  fatally  as  if 
it  had  flowed  from  an  open  wound. 

The  means  of  ascertaining  whether  a  person  has  died  from  bleeding  by 
an  open  wound  are  these : — Unless  the  wound  is  situated  in  a  vascular  part 
we  shall  find  the  vessel  or  vessels  from  which  the  blood  has  issued,  divided 
—the  neighbouring  vessels  empty,  and  the  body  more  or  less  pallid ; 
although  this  last  condition  is  of  course  liable  to  be  met  with  in  certain 
cases  of  disease,  as  also  under  copious  venesection — points  easily  determined 
by  an  examination.    The  blood  will  commonly  be  found  more  or  less 
clotted  or  coagulated  on  those  surfaces  on  which  it  has  fallen.    If,  with 
these  signs,  there  is  an  absence  of  disease  likely  to  prove  rapidly  fatal,  and 
no  other  probable  cause  of  death  is  apparent,  it  may  be  fairly  referred  to 
loss  of  blood.     This  opinion  may,  however,  be  materially  modified  in 
reference  to  open  wounds,  by  the  fact  of  the  body  not  being  seen  on  the 
spot  where  the  injury  was  actually  inflicted — by  the  wound  having  been 
sponged— the  blood  removed  by  washing,  and  all  traces  of  bleeding 
destroyed.    Under  these  circumstances,  the  case  must  in  a  great  measure 
be  made  out  by  presumptive  proof ;  and  here  a  medical  witness  may  have 
the  duty  thrown  upon  him  of  examining  articles  of  dress,  furniture,  or 
weapons,  for  marks  or  stains  of  blood. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  blood  met  with  round  a  wounded 
dead  body,  or  in  a  cavity  of  the  body,  was  actually  effused  during  life.  As 
soon  as  the  heart's  action  ceases,  the  arteries  pour  out  no  morel  but  the 
blood,  so  long  as  it  remains  liquid,  i.e.  from  four  to  eight  or  ten  hours,  and 
the  warmth  of  the  body  is  retained,  continues  to  dizain  from  the  divided 
vessels.    The  quantity  thus  lost,  however,  is  not  considerable,  unless  the 
vems  implicated  are  large,  or  the  part  is  highly  vascular,  i.e.  full  of  small 
vessels    In  wounds  involving  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck  the  blood  which 
drams  from  the  wounded  part  after  death  may  be  large. 
^     2.  Death  from  great  mechanical  injury  done  to  a  vital  organ.— We  have 
instances  of  this  becoming  a  direct  cause  of  death  in  the  crushino-  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  or  brain,  by  any  heavy  body  passing  over  or  falling  on  the 
•cavities,  as  m  railway  accidents.    The  severe  mechanical  iniury  is  some- 
times accompamed  by  a  considerable  effusion  of  blood,  so  that  the  person 
reaUy  dies  from  hemorrhage  ;  but  in  other  instances  the  quantity  of  blood 
lost  IS  inconsiderable,  and  the  fatal  effects  may  be  referred  to  shock 
Pv.r1r>?'  of  violence  may  prove  fatal.    These  are,  how- 

Aug:  1854)*'^^  exceptional  instances.    (See  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' 

thetfll'ttt  o?r./^'''^i-~^i^^'  sometimes  a  direct  cause  of  death  under 
out  the  iWv  L     7    1?°^'"''"'  "^'^  ^'^^     destroyed  with- 

f^tal  a  rS  f  appearance  sufficient  to  account  for  so  speedily 

mo?e  than  ?p.th  f^'^^'I  suggested  that  death  from  shock  is  nothing 
Solent   sudden  ..T  exhaustion  of  nerve-force,  the  result  of  a 

Death  ^  m  ^'  wi  r'^'ir  expenditure  of  it.  (' Lect.  on  Life  and 
no  doubt        2  r.  *3 eory  may  be  adopted  to  explain  it,  there  is 

marks  of  sev^^^^^  *-med  shock,  without  any 

Sarhnles  of  +hT.  27  ^/f  ^?i^««overed  on  his  body  after  death.  We  have 
burns^  or  s  aids  Tn  whfch  ?  T^^"*^  '^'''^^^^  ^  «^--e 
explain  Jhr^lnidlv  fnTnl  1        ^^'^^  '^'^"^'^  ^^'^  ^^ffi^^ent  to 

frorviolencrm^  be  "^^'^^^'^^^  «^        ^^^^  ^^ath 

violence,  may  be  also  cited  those  cases  in  which  a  person  has  been 
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suddenly  killed  by  a  blow  upon  tbe  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  or  on  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  which  is  supposed  to  operate  by  producing  a  fatal  im- 
pression on  the  nerves  and  nerve-ganglia.    Whether  this  be  or  be  not 
the  true  explanation,  it  is  admitted  that  a  person  may  die  from  so 
simple  a  cause  without  any  mark  of  a  bruise  externally,  or  physical 
injury  internally,  to  account  for  death.    On  the  skin  there  may  be  some- 
abrasion  or  slight  discoloration ;  but  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  stated 
(p.  496),  these  ai'e  neither  constant  nor  necessary  accompaniments  of 
a  blow.    ('Med.  Gaz,'  vol.  44,  p.  213.)    Convictions  for  manslaughter 
have  taken  place,  when  death  has  Ijeen  produced  under  these  circumstances. 
('Travers  on  Constitut.  Irritation,'  p.  432;  and  Bransby  Cooper's  'Lect. 
on  Surgery,'  p.  443  ;  Wounds  of  the  Abdomen,  post ;  '  Watson  on  Homi- 
cide,' p.  75.)    Concussion  of  the  brain,  unattended  by  visible  mechanical 
injury,  furnishes  another  example  of  this  kind  of  death.    A  man  receives 
a  severe  blow  on  the  head ;  he  falls  dead  on  the  spot,  or  becomes  sense- 
less and  dies  in  a  few  hours.    On  an  inspection,  there  may  be  merely 
the  mark  of  a  slight  bruise  on  the  scalp  ;  in  the  brain  there  may  be  no 
rupture  of  vessels  or  laceration  of  substance,  and  all  the  other  organs  of 
the  body  are  found  healthy.  In  certain  railway  accidents  persons  have  died 
under  somewhat  similar  circumstances.  There  has  been  no  physical  indica- 
tion of  a  moi'tal  injury,  and  no  cause  apparent  to  account  for  death.  This 
can  be  referred  only  to  the  shock  or  violent  impression  which  the  nervous 
system  has  sustained  from  the  blow  or  violence.    A  medical  witness  must 
give  his  evidence  with  caution  in  such  cases ;  since  it  is  the  custom  to  rely 
in  the  defence  upon  the  absence  of  any  visible  mortal  wound  or  physical 
injury  to  account  for  death,  as  a  proof  that  no  injury  was  done.    A  trial 
took  place  (Liverpool  Aut.  Ass.  1837),  wherein  several  persons  were 
charged  with  the  manslaughter  of  the  deceased,  by  kicking  him  behind 
the  right  ear.    The  medical  witness  deposed  that  there  was  in  this  spot 
the  mark  of  a  severe  bruise,  but  there  was  no  injury  whatever  to  the 
brain,  and  the  body  was  otherwise  healthy.    He  very  properly  ascribed 
death  to  the  violent  shock  given  to  the  nervous  system,  and  the  Court 
admitted  that  the  cause  of  death  was  satisfactorily  made  out.    The  person 
who  inflicted  the  wound  was  convicted. 

There  is  another  form  of  shock,  which  is  of  some  importance  in  medical 
jurisprudence.  A  person  may  have  received  many  injuries,  as  by  blows  or 
stripes,  not  one  of  which,  taken  alone,  could,  in  medical  language,  be 
termed  mortal ;  and  yet  he  may  die  directly  from  the  effects  of  the  -violence, 
either  on  the  spot,  or  very  soon  afterwards.  In  the  absence  of  any  large 
effusion  of  blood  beneath  the  skin,  death  is  commonly  referred  to  exhaus- 
tion, but  this  is  only  another  mode  of  expression  ;  the  exhaustion  is  itself 
dependent  on  a  fatal  influence  or  impression  produced  on  the  nervous 
system.  A  prize-fighter,  after  having  during  many  rounds  sustained 
numerous  blows  on  the  body,  may,  either  at  or  after  the  fight,  sink  and  die 
exhausted.  His  body  may  present  marks  of  bruises,  or  even  lacerated 
wounds,  but  there  may  be  no  internal  changes  to  account  for  death.  In 
common  language,  there  is  not  a  single  injury  Avhich  can  be  termed  mortal  r 
and  yet,  supposing  him  to  have  had  good  health  previously  to  the  fight, 
and  all  marks  of  disease  indicative  of  sudden  death  to  be  absent,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  refer  his  death  to  the  direct  effect  of  the  violence.  It  is  a 
well-ascertained  medical  fact,  that  a  number  of  injui-ies,  each  comparatively 
slit^ht,  are  as  capable  of  operating  fatally  as  any  single  wound  whereby 
some  blood-vessel  or  organ  important  to  life  is  directly  affected.  Age,  sex, 
constitution,  and  a  previous  state  of  health  or  disease,  may  accelerate  or 
retard  the  fatal  consequences.  _        .  -i 

A  case  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  may  present  itself  m  the  punishment 
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of  naqellation,  which  is  occasionally  followed  by  death,  either  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  shock,  or  from  indirect  causes,  such  as  inflammation  and 
its  consequences.    At  the  trial  of  Governor  Wall,  the  judge  directed  the 
iury  that  the  long  continuance  and  severity  of  pam  (m  flagellation)  may 
be  productive  of  as  fatal  consequences  as  if  instruments  or  weapons  of  a 
destructive  kind  were  used.    It  is  not  often  that  scholastic  flagellation  is 
a  cause  of  death  in  this  country.    One  case,  however,  which  excited  public 
attention  from  the  atrocity  of  the  circumstances  attending  it,  was  the 
subject  of  a  trial  for  manslaughter  {Beg.  v.  Bo:pley,  Lewes  Aut.  Ass. 
1860).    The  evidence  showed  that  the  prisoner  had  beaten  a  youth  of 
sixteen  most  severely  for  nearly  two  hours  with  a  rope  and  stick.  The 
external  wounds  were  slight,  but  an  inspection  showed  that  the  muscles 
as  well  as  all  the  soft  parts  beneath  the  skin  had  been  considerably 
bruised  and  lacerated,  and  that  there  were  extensive  effusions  of  blood  m 
the  cellular  membrane  of  the  arms  and  legs.    There  was  no  mortal  wound 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  but  there  was  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  boy  had  died  from  the  violence  inflicted  on  him  by  the  prisoner. 
His  guilt  was  established  by  the  fact  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  conceal 
the  eft'ects  of  his  violence  by  removing  the  marks  of  blood — that  he  had 
covered  the  body  of  the  deceased  with  clothing  so  as  to  conceal  the 
bruises — that  he  had  procured  a  coroner's  inquest  to  be  held  in  haste, 
and,  while  concealing  from  the  jury  the  fact  that  he  had  beaten  the 
youth  on  the  night  of  his  death,  stated  that  he  had  found  him  dead,  and 
suggested  that  he  might  have  died  of  disease  of  the  heart.    There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  youth  died  either  while  the  prisoner  was  inflicting 
the  violence  or  soon  afterwards.    No  attempt  was  made  to  dispute  the 
cause  of  death.    Apart  from  the  depressing  effects  on  the  nervous  system 
of  long-continued  and  severe  pain,  there  was,  in  this  instance,  such  an 
effusion  of  blood  internally  as  would  account  for  the  production  of  fatal 
sjTicope. 

On  a  trial  for  murder,  which  took  place  in  Germany,  it  was  proved 
that  the  deceased  had  been  attacked  with  sticks,  and  that  he  had  been 
afterwards  flogged  on  the  back  with  willow  switches.  He  died  in  about 
an  hour.  On  inspection,  there  was  no  mortal  wound,  nor  any  injury  to  a 
vital  organ ;  there  were  simply  the  marks  of  lacerations  and  bruises  on 
the  skin,  apparently  not  sufficient  to  account  for  death ;  but  this  was, 
nevertheless,  very  properly  ascribed  to  the  violence.  (Henke,  '  Zeitschr, 
der  S.  A.'  1836  ;  also  '  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Kev.'  Jan.  1837,  p.  249.)  The 
case  of  the  Dtichess  of  PrasUn,  who  was  murdered  by  her  husband  in  Paris, 
111  1847,  furnishes  an  additional  proof  of  the  fatal  effect  produced  by 
numerous  injuries.  On  an  inspection  of  the  body,  it  was  found  that  on 
the  head,  neck,  and  both  of  the  hands,  there  were  no  fewer  than  thirty 
distinct  wounds,  some  contused,  and  others  incised  and  punctured.  There 
were  also  the  marks  of  many  bruises,  and  the  impressions  produced  by  the 
nails  of  the  assailant's  hand  over  the  mouth.  For  the  most  part  these 
injuries  were  slight,  and  not  one  could  be  said  to  be  necessarily  mortal. 
The  most  serious  wound  was  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck ;  but 
even  here  the  carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein  had  escaped  injury. 
Death  was  referred  to  the  loss  of  blood  which  had  taken  place  from  the 
numerous  wounds  inflicted  during  the  struggle  with  the  assassin.    ('  Ann. 

J^'  1847,  2,  377.)  From  these  considerations,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  m  every  case  of  death  from  violence  or  maltreatment,  there  must  be 
some  specific  and  visible  mortal  injury  to  account  for  that  event.  When 
the  circumstances  accompanying  death  are  unknown,  a  medical  opinion 
should  be  expressed  with  caution  ;  but  if  we  are  informed  that  the  deceased 
was  m  ordinary  health  and  vigour  previous  to  the  infliction  of  the  violence,. 
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and  there  is  no  morbid  cause  to  account  for  his  smlden  illness  and  death, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  hesitate  in  referring  death  to  the  effects 
of  a  number  of  injuries.  Among  non-professional  persons  a  prejudice  exists 
that  no  person  can  die  from  violence  unless  there  be  some  distinctly  mortal 
wound  actually  inflicted  on  the  body ;  i.e.  a  visible  mechanical  injury  to 
some  organ  or  blood-vessel  important  to  life.  This  is  an  erroneous  notion, 
since  death  may  take  place  from  the  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  an 
organ  important  to  life  without  this  being  necessarily  accompanied  by  a 
perceptible  alteration  of  structure. 

It  is  sometimes  a  difficult  question  to  decide  on  the  relative  decree  of 
mortality  of  several  wounds,  and  on  the  share  which  they  have  had  re- 
spectively in  causing  death.  (See  p.  691.)  By  a  wound  being  of  itself  tnortal, 
we  are  to  understand  that  it  is  capable  of  causing  death  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  spite  of  the  best  medical  assistance.  It  is  presumed  that  the  body  is 
healthy,  and  that  no  cause  has  intervened  to  bring  about  or  even  accelerate 
a  fatal  result.  The  circumstance  of  a  person  labouring  under  disease  when 
wounded  in  a  vital  part,  will  not,  of  course,  throw  any  doubt  upon  the  fact 
of  such  a  wound  being  necessarily  mortal,  and  of  its  having  caused  death. 
If  there  should  be  more  wounds  than  one,  it  is  easy  to  say,  from  the  nature 
of  the  parts  involved,  which  was  likely  to  have  led  to  a  fatal  result.  In 
order  to  determine,  on  medical  grounds,  whether  a  wound  was  or  was  not 
mortal,  we  may  propose  to  ourselves  this  question :  Would  the  deceased 
have  been  likely  to  die  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the  same  circumstances, 
had  he  not  received  the  wound  ?  There  can  obviously  be  no  general  rule 
for  determining  the  mortal  nature  of  wounds.  Each  case  must  be  judged 
by  the  circumstances  which  attend  it.  The  effect  of  the  wound,  and  the 
intent  with  which  it  was  inflicted,  are  looked  to  :  its  anatomical  relations, 
which  must  depend  on  pure  accident,  are  never  interpreted  in  the  prisoner's 
favour.  Some  extenuation  may,  perhaps,  be  occasionally  admitted  when 
a  wound  proves  mortal  through  an  indirect  cause,  as  inflammation  or  fever, 
and  medical  advice  was  obtainable,  but  not  obtained  until  every  hope  of 
recovery  had  disappeai^ed.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  case  of  the 
Queen  v.  Thomas  and  others  (Gloucester  Aut.  Ass.  1841),  that  the  mere 
neglect  to  call  in  medical  assistance  is  not  allowed  in  law  to  be  a  mitigatory 
circumstance  in  the  event  of  death  ensuing.  The  deceased  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  severe  injury  to  the  head,  inflicted  by  the  prisoners,  but  had 
had  no  medical  assistance.  The  judge  said  it  was  possible  that,  '  if  he  had 
had  medical  advice,  he  might  not  have  died ;  but  whoever  did  a  wrongful 
act  must  take  the  whole  consequences  of  it.  It  never  could  make  any 
difference  whether  the  party  injured  had  or  had  not  the  means  or  the  mind 
to  apply  for  medical  advice.'  The  prisoners  were  convicted.  According 
to  Lord  Hale,  if  a  man  be  wounded,  and  the  wound,  although  not  in  itself 
mortal,  turn  to  a  gangrene  or  fever  for  want  of  proper  applications,  or  from 
neglect,  and  the  man  die  of  gangrene  or  fever,  this  is  homicide  in  the 
aggressor ;  for  though  the  fever  or  gangrene  be  the  immediate  cause  of 
death,  yet  the  wound  being  the  cause  of  the  gangrene  or  fever  is  held  the 
cause  of  death,  causa  causati.  These  nice  questions  relative  to  the  shades 
of  responsibility  for  personal  injuries,  occasionally  arise  in  cases  in  which 
persons  have  been  wounded  at  sea  on  board  of  a  ship  in  which  there  was 
no  surgeon. 
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CHAPTER  42. 

DEATH    OF    WOUNDED  PERSONS  FROM  NATURAL   CAUSES — DISTINCTION  BETWEEN 

REAL  AND  APPARENT  CAUSE — DEATH    FROM    WOUNDS    OR   LATENT  DISEASE  

ACCELERATING  CAUSES — WHICH  OF  TWO  WOUNDS  CAUSED  DEATH  ? — DEATH 
FOLLOWING  SLIGHT  PERSONAL  INJURIES. 


Death  of  wounded  persons  from  natural  causes. — It  is  hj  no  means  unusual 
for  individuals  wlio  have  received  a  wound,  or  sustained  some  personal 
mjury,  to  die  from  latent  natural  causes ;  and  as,  in  the  minds  of  non- 
professional persons,  death  may  appear  to  be  a  direct  result  of  the  injury, 
the  case  can  only  be  cleared  up  by  the  assistance  of  a  medical  practitioner! 
Such  a  coincidence  has  been  witnessed  in  many  instances  of  attempted 
suicide.    A  man  has  inflicted  a  severe  wound  on  himself  while  labouring 
under  disease ;  or  some  morbid  change,  tending  to  destroy  life,  has  occurred 
subsequently  to  the  infliction  of  a  wound,  and  death  has  followed.  Without 
a  careful  examination  of  the  body,  it  is  impossible  to  refer  death  to  the  real 
cause     The  importance  of  an  accurate  discrimination  in  a  case  in  wdiich 
wounds  or  personal  injuries  have  been  caused  by  another,  must  be  obvious 
A  hasty  opinion  may  involve  the  accused  in  a  charge  of  manslauo-hter  •  and 
""1.  T.^'lV.*  "^'^.^^  be  possible  to  show  on  the  trial  that  death  was  probably 
attributable  not  to  the  wound,  but  to  coexisting  disease,  yet  it  must  li 
remembered,  that  the  evidence  of  a  surgeon  before  a  coroner  or  mao-istrate 
may  be  the  means  of  causing  the  person  charged,  to  be  imprisoned  fSv  some 
months  previously  to  the  trial.    In  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.'  1850,  p.  230  ^11 

Zi'Z  ,        i'^'''       "^^^'^^  ^^^«es  was  wrongly 

assigned  to  violence.  In  one  case  ('Lancet,'  Feb.  15  1845  n  IS'^Wl 
deceased,  a  boy,  died  from  an  internal  strangulation  of  'the  intestine  from 
morbid  causes,  after  wrestling  with  another  boy,  who  might  but  for  ^ 
careful  inspection  of  the  body,  have  been  erroneoi^ly  charged  with  ha vL. 
caused  his  death.  (For  a  similar  case,  see  '  Medf  Gaz  37  n  709^ 
also  Casper's  '  Wochenschrift,'  May  24,  1845.)  '  ^'  ' 

Deaths  from  wounds  or  latent  disease.—A.  natural  cause  of  rl.a+T. 
be  lurking  within  the  body  at  the  time  that  a  woundls  crrinaU^ 
and  a  dose  attention  to  the  symptoms  preceding  and  rh^'p;::^^^^^^^^^^^ 
death  can  alone  enable  a  surgeon  to  distinguish  the  real  cause     A  t t 

Th^h  '  ^'r^'^  '^^^^^         *-ke  place  fJoTrup^irof 

the  heart,  the  bursting  of  au  aneurism,  from  apoplexy  phthSs  ov  nf^ 
morbid  causes  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  specify     r'  rol?.'n  i  '  if 
Jour.'  May,  1846  n   ^4.q  ^        /i^„+i,  '^'^ctxj.  tu  bpeciiy.       Oormack's  Ed. 
T  p.  {54t6.)    It  death  can  be  clear! v  traoprl  +r.  or.^ 

very  slight  causes  ma^^  oi  Golonel  Gordon  proves  that 

heartor  any  other  imCtant  °  ^^^^  l^*"^*  disease  of  the 

at  the  Chester  Lent  AssLes  Ts^^TVt?  T^*^"  '"'^^'^^  °f  ^  trial 

the  evidence,  that  tL  acTused  ^^it^l'^V  ^""'"'Y'^'  ^*  ^PP^^^^^  ^om 
in  which  the  deceased  wrtrve'llli  ff  !  ^^"ctor  of  a  railway  train 
The  deceased  resisted  and  ki  tfe'  ^**^,^Pf  ^  to  eject  him  from  a  carriage, 
left  arm.    The  deceas;rrnade  t  f ,  the  prisoner  struck  him  on  the 

«eat.    It  was  soon  after^rds  perceted  Zt  h"''  V''^ 
evidence  showed  that  there  was  osJfi.of'       .      ^""^^  ^^^^^^^1 
aorta,  that  this  disease  had  beerof  To f       ^^^T  ^^^^t  and 

^ci  Deen  ot^  long  standing,  that  the  life  of  thr^ 
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deceased  was  at  all  times  in  great  peril,  and  that  his  death  might  have 
arisen  from  the  excitement  which  took  place  previous  to  the  prisoner 
laying  hands  upon  him.  As  it  was  thus  admitted  that  excitement  alone 
would  account  for  the  fatal  result,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  There  was 
no  corporeal  injury  done  to  the  deceased  which  could  account  for  death . 
In  1867,  a  woman,  oat.  73,  was  charged  with  causing  the  death  of  a  pauper, 
by  striking  her  on  the  cheek.  The  deceased  became  insensible,  and  died 
in  ten  minutes.  On  inspection,  it  was  found  that  death  had  been  caused 
by  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  The  medical  opinion  was 
that,  although  the  blow  was  not  of  itself  suflficient  to  cause  death,  it  had 
accelerated  a  fatal  result  of  the  disease. 

In  another  case,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  (Beg.  v.  Clmvtplonier, 
C.  0.  C.  June,  1854),  appearances  sufficient  to  account  for  death  existed 
in  the  part  which  sustained  the  violence ;  but  the  medical  witness  could 
not  with  certainty  refer  them  to  the  violence.  An  old  man  passing  along 
a  road  was  struck  on  the  forehead  with  a  stone  thrown  by  the  prisoner. 
The  surgeon  stated  that  there  was  a  contused  wound,  and  that  his  nose 
bled  profusely.  The  bleeding  was  arrested,  and  on  the  following  day  he 
considered  the  deceased  to  be  out  of  danger.  At  a  later  period  of  the 
day,  however,  the  deceased  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  fi-om  which 
he  did  not  recover.  The  appearances  in  the  brain  were  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  death ;  but  he  could  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  injury  by 
the  stone  had  in  any  way  produced  these  appeax^ances.  Upon  this  evidence 
the  supposed  connection  of  the  death  with  the  violence  was  at  once  set 
aside  as  too  remote,  and  the  prisoner  Avas  discharged. 

On  these  occasions,  one  of  the  following  questions  may  arise: — "Was 
the  death  of  the  person  accelerated  by  the  wound,  or  was  the  disease  under 
which  he  was  labouring  so  aggravated  by  the  wound  as  to  produce  a  more 
speedily  fatal  termination  ?  The  answer  to  either  of  these  questions  must 
depend  on  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  the  witness's  ability  to  draw 
a  proper  conclusion  from  these  circumstances.  The  maliciously  accelerating 
of  the  death  of  another  already  labouring  under  disease  by  an  act  of  un- 
lawful wounding  is  criminal ;  for  in  a  legal  sense  that  which  accelerates, 
causes.  In  Becj.  v.  Timms  (Oxford  Lent  Ass.  1870),  it  was  proved  that 
the  prisoner  had  struck  deceased  some  blows  on  the  head  with  a  hatchet. 
In  twelve  days,  under  treatment,  he  had  partly  recovered  from  the  effects, 
but  in  six  weeks  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  inflammation  of  the  brain 
with  convulsions,  and  died.  On  inspection,  disease  of  the  kidneys  was 
found,  of  which  there  had  been  no  symptoms.  Death  was  referred  to  this 
disease,  and  inflammation  of  the  brain  as  the  result  of  the  blows.  The 
judge  directed  the  jury,  that  if  they  believed  the  blows  conduced  in  part 
to  the  death  of  the  deceased,  it  was  manslaughter,  notwithstanding  that 
other  causes  combined  Avith  the  blows  to  account  for  death.  The  prisoner 
was  convicted. 

Lord  Hale,  in  remarking  upon  the  necessity  of  proving  that  the  act  of 
a  prisoner  caused  the  death  of  a  person,  says:—'  It  is  necessary  that  the 
death  should  have  been  occasioned  by  some  corporeal  injury  done  to  the 
party  by  force,  or  by  poison,  or  by  some  mechanical  means  Avhich  occasion 
death;  for  although  a  person  may,  in  foro  conscientice,  be  as  guilty  of 
murder  by  working  on  the  passions  or  fears  of  another,  and  as  certainly 
occasion  death  by  such  means,  as  if  he  had  used  a  SAvord  or  pistol  for  the 
purpose,  he  is  not  the  object  of  temporal  punishment.'  (I.  247.)  Several 
acquittals  have  taken  place  in  cases  in  Avhich  the  deaths  of  parties  have 
been  occasioned  by  terror,  or  dread  of  impending  danger,  produced  by  acts 
of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners ;  not,  hoAA-ever,  giving  rise  to  bodily 
iniurv  in  the  deceased.    Conformably  to  Lord  Hale's  view,  the  Criminal 
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Law  Commissioners,  in  their  report  on  the  subject  of  homicide,  state  : — 
•  Art.  1.  The  law  takes  no  cognizance  of  homicide  unless  death  result  from 
bodily  injtiri/  occasioned  by  some  act  or  unlaioful  omission,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  death  occasioned  by  an  influence  on  the  mind,  or  by  any 
disease  occasioned  from  such  influence.'    '  Art.  2.  The  terms  "  unlawful 
omission  "  comprehend  every  case  where  any  one  being  under  legal  obliga- 
tion to  supply  food,  clothing,  or  other  aid  and  support,  or  to  do  any  other 
act,  or  make  any  other  provision  for  the  sustentation  of  life,  is  guilty  of 
any  breach  of  such  duty.'    Under  the  statute  (1  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  2)  it 
appears  from  the  following  case  that  physical  injury  only  is  intended.  In 
Reg.  V.  Grey  (Huntingdon  Lent  Ass.  1857),  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for 
causing  a  bodily  injury  dangerous  to  life — to  wit,  a  congestion  of  the  lungs 
and  heart,  Avith  intent  to  murder.    It  appeared  that  she  had  exposed  her 
child  to  cold  and  wet,  and  that  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
was  a  result  of  such  exposure.   Erie,  J.,  held  that  the  statute  under  which 
the  indictment  was  laid  contemplated  the  infliction  of  some  wound  or 
visible  injury  to  the  person.    The  woman  was  found  guilty  ;  but  the  point 
having  been  reserved,  the  conviction  was  quashed  by  the  Court  for  Crown 
Cases  reserved,  on  the  gi-ound  that,  looking  to  the  other  offences  provided 
for  in  this  statute,  this  case  did  not  come  within  it.    In  Beg  v.  Percival 
(Midland  Oirc.  March,  1857),  a  man  was  charged  with  the  manslaughter 
of  the  deceased  by  causing  his  death  by  fright,  i.e.  by  personating  a  ghost. 
The  evidence  showed  that  the  boy  had  sustained  no  physical  injury,  but 
he  had  received  a  shock  from  which  he  did  not  recover.    Wightman,  J., 
held  that  in  his  view  the  case  would  fall  within  the  definition  of  m'an- 
slaughter.    Under  the  14  and  15  Vict.  c.  100,  the  necessity  for  tracing 
death  to  some  corporeal  injury  appears  to  be  practically  abolished.  Accord- 
ing to  the^  fourth  section,  in  any  further  indictment  for  murder  or  man- 
slaughter it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  set  forth  the  manner  or  the  means  by 
which  the  death  of  the  deceased  was  caused. 

Which  of  tioo  wotmds  caused  death.— It  is  possible  that  a  man  may 
receive  ttoo  luounds  at  different  times,  and  fi-om  different  persons,  and  die 
after  receiving  the  second  :  in  such  a  case,  the  course  of  justice  may  require 
that  a  medical  witness  should  state  which  wound  was  the  cause  of  death 
(See  p.  588.)  Let  us  take  the  following  illustration  :— A  man  receives 
during  a  quarrel  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  shoulder.  He  is  goino-  on  well 
with  a  prospect  of  recoveiy,  when  in  another  quarrel  he  receives°a  severe 
penetrating  wound  m  the  chest  or  abdomen  from  another  person  and  after 
lingermg  under  the  effects  of  these  wounds  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
t  1       gunshot  wound  was  clearly  shown  to  have  been  the  cause 

ot  death,  the  second  prisoner  could  not  be  convicted  of  manslaughter  •  or 
It  the  stab  were  evidently  the  cause  of  death,  the  first  prisoner  would  be 
acquitted  on  a  similar  charge.  It  might  be  possible  for  a  surgeon  to  decide 
the  question  summarily,  when,  for  instance,  death  speedily  followed  the 
second  wound ;  and  on  inspection  of  the  body,  the  heart  or  a  We  vessel  is 
discovered  to  have  been  penetrated ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  extfnsfve  slou 
mg,  sufficient  to  account  for  death,  might  take  place  from  the  Junshot 
wound  and  on  inspection,  the  stab  might  be  found  to  be  of  a  slight'nature 
and  not  mvo  vmg  any  vital  parts.  In  either  of  these  cases,^  all  would 
depend  upon  the  pidgment  of  the  medical  practitioner;  his  evidence  wou  d 
be  so  important  that  no  correct  decision  could  be  arrived  at  without  Tt  he 

1835,  2,  432.)    The  second  wound,  which  is  here  supposed  to  have  b^fn 
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the  act  of  another,  may  be  inflicted  by  a  wounded  person  on  himself,  in  an 
attempt  at  suicide,  or  it  may  have  had  an  accidental  origin.  The  witness 
would  then  have  to  determine  whether  the  wounded  person  died  from  the 
wound  inflicted  by  himself  or  from  that  which  he  had  previously  received. 
(See  Tetanus,  p.  G03.) 

It  may  happen  that  the  wounded  person  has  taken  poison,  and  has 
actually  died  from  its  effects,  and  not  from  the  injuries  or  maltreatment. 
Again,  a  wounded  jDcrson  may  have  been  the  subject  of  subsequent  ill- 
treatment,  and  the  question  will  ax-ise — to  which  of  the  two  causes  his 
death  was  really  due.  It  is  to  be  observed  of  these  cases,  that  the  super- 
vening disease,  the  poison,  or  the  subsequent  ill-treatment,  should  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  account  for  sudden  or  rajnd  death ;  since  it  would  be 
no  answer  to  a  charge  of  death  from  violence,  to  say  that  there  were  marks 
of  chronic  disease  in  the  body,  unless  it  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  account 
for  the  sudden  destruction  of  life  under  the  symptoms  which  actually  pre- 
ceded death.  In  the  medical  jxirisprudence  of  wounds  there  is  probably 
no  question  which  so  frequently  presents  itself  as  this  :  it  is  admitted  that 
the  violence  was  inflicted,  but  it  is  asserted  that  death  was  due  to  some 
other  cause,  and  the  onus  of  proof  lies  on  the  medical  evidence.  Among 
numerous  cases  which  have  occurred  in  England  during  twenty  years, 
the  author  found  that  the  latent  causes  of  death  in  wounded  persons  were 
chiefly  inflammation  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera,  apoplexy, 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  large  blood-vessels,  phthisis,  ruptures  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  from  disease,  internal  strangulation,  and  the  rupture 
of  deep-seated  abscesses.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  person  was  in  a  good 
state  of  health  up  to  the  time  of  the  violence,  and  in  others  there  was  a 
slight  indisposition.  The  history  was  nearly  the  same  in  all :  it  was  only 
by  careful  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  medical  witnesses  that  the  true  cause 
of  death  was  ascertained. 

Death  following  slight  personal  injuo-ies. — An  imputation  has  occasionally 
been  thrown  on  the  master  of  a  school,  when  a  boy  has  died  soon  after  he 
has  been  punished  in  an  ordinary  way,  and  when  there  has  been  no  sug- 
gestion that  an  undue  amount  of  violence  was  used.  In  such  cases  there 
has  been  commonly  some  unhealthy  state  of  the  body  to  explain  the  result. 
When  the  disease  which  gives  rise  to  doubt  is  seated  in  a  part  which  is 
remote  from  that  which  sustained  the  violence,  all  that  is  required  is,  that 
the  examination  of  the  body  should  be  conducted  with  ordinary  care.  If  the 
disease  should  happen  to  be  in  the  part  injured  (the  head  or  chest),  the 
case  is  more  perplexing.  The  difficulty  can  then  be  removed  only  by 
attentively  considering  the  ordinary  consequences  of  such  injuries.  The 
violence  may  have  been  too  slight  to  account  for  the  diseased  appearance  ; 
and  the  disease  itself,  although  situated  in  the  part  injured,  may  be  regarded 
as  an  unusual  consequence  of  such  an  injury.  On  the  other  hand  the  presence 
of  chronic  disease  will  form  no  exculpation  of  acts  of  violence  ot  this 
nature.  In  Beg.  v.  Hopley  (p.  587),  there  was  chronic  disease  of  long  stand- 
incr  in  the  brain  of  deceased,  who  was  of  defective  intellect,  but  it  was 
riroved  that  he  was  quite  well  and  suffered  from  no  unusual  symptoms  up 
to  the  time  that  a  violent  flogging  was  inflicted,  and  that  this  was  fol  owed 
bv  death  in  less  than  three  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  "^^olence. 
It  was  not  here  a  question  even  of  acceleration,  for  the  deceased  might 
have  lived  for  years  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  this  chronic  disease. 

In  some  cases  slight  blows  have  been  followed  by  fatal  consequences, 
even  when  no  disease  existed  to  account  for  the  result. 

The  following  cases  fm-nish  additional  illustrations  of  death  after  slight 
personal  injuries,  in  which  the  medico-legal  question  requiring  solution  was 
simply  whether  the  death  was  a  sequence  or  consequence  of  the  violence  .— 
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A  bo  J  was  struck  two  blows  on  the  face,  but  it  did  not  appear  tbat  they 
were  very  severe.    The  boy  went  to  his  work  on  the  following  day,  but 
complained  of  pain  in  his  head :  he  continued  to  work  for  two  days,  when 
he  was  seized  Avith  such  severe  pain  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  to  his 
bed.    He  became  worse,  and  died  fourteen  days  after  the  injury.  A 
minute  inspection  of  the  body  was  made,  but  the  only  morbid  appearance 
found  was  a  small  tumour  on  the  outer  membrane  of  the  brain,  corre- 
sponding to  the  posterior  face  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  right  temporal 
bone.    This  satisfactorily  accounted  for  death;  but  the  examiners  very 
properly  denied  that  it  had  proceeded  fi^om  the  violence,  because — 1,  the 
tumour  had  evidently  been  for  a  long  time  forming,  and  many  months 
before  he  was  struck,  the  deceased  had  complained  of  his  head  ;  2,  it  was 
improbable  that  the  slight  blows  had,  under  any  circumstances,  given 
rise  to  the  formation  of  this  deep-seated  fungous  excrescence.  (Henke, 
'  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  183/'.)    A  case  illustrative  of  these  singular 
coincidences  was  the  subject  of  a  criminal  trial  in  the  United  States  in 
1842.    A  man  was  stabbed  by  his  wife,  and  he  died  in  about  ten  minutes. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  his  wounds,  which  con- 
sisted of  two  stabs  on  the  right  arm,  and  one  in  the  region  of  the  stomach ; 
and  the  prisoner,  who  believed  that  she  had  caused  her  husband's  death' 
was  charged  with  the  murder.    From  the  medical  evidence  given  at  the 
tnal,  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  blood  efPused  in  the 
abdomen,  and  that  the  weapon  had  only  perforated  the  stomach,  without 
dividmg  any  considerable  blood-vessel  to  account  for  such  copious  h^mor- 
rhage.    It  was  found  that  this  had  proceeded  fi^om  the  rupture  of  an 
aneurism  of  the  aorta,  the  walls  of  which  were  so  much  thinned  that  the 
least  excitement  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  sufficient  to  cause 
the  accident.    The  aueurismal  tumour  was  out  of  the  reach  of  the  knife 
which  had  not  penetrated  in  the  direction  in  which  it  was  lying  The 
witness  admitted  that  wounds  of  the  stomach  were  always  dangerous  but 
that  sudden  death  was  not  a  usual  consequence  of  a  slight  puncture  'The 
prisoner  was  acquitted.    In  other  instances  the  case  may  be  of  a  verv 

(Med.  Gaz.  vol.  20,  p  503),  where  a  boy  died  apparently  from  the 
effects  of  a  blow  on  the  side ;  and  after  death,  peritonitis,  ulceration  of  the 
bowels,  an  aperture_  m  the  diaphragm,  and  gangrene  of  the  lungs  were 
tound.  The  following  case,  related  by  Morgagni,  is  remarkable  in  this 
point  of  view.    An  old  man  was  caught  in  the  act  of  robbing  an  orchard  - 

blow  Irf?  t   1  '''^^t"'       ""^^^  ^^^^  him  a 

blow  on  the  back.    The  o  d  man  went  on  a  few  yards,  and  then  fell  dead 

On  inspecting  the  body,  there  were  no  external  marks  of  violence  There 

was  a  large  effusion  of  blood  in  the  chest,  which  was  traced  to  a  rup  u  -e 

of  the  aorta,  probably  from  the  vessel  being  in  an  aneurismal  state  ^The 

blow  appeared  to  have  been  slight,  and  would  probably  have  produced  uo 
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CHAPTER  43. 

WOUNDS  INDIRECTLY  FATAL — DEATH  FROM  WOUNDS  AFTER  LONG  PERIODS — SECON- 
DARY CAUSES  OF  DEATH — THE  CAUSE  UNAVOIDABLE — THE  CAUSE  AVOIDABLE 
BY  GOOD  MEDICAL  TREATMENT — COMPARATIVE  SKILL  IN  TREATMENT — CAUSE 
AVOIDABLE  BUT  FOR  IMPRUDENCE  ON  THE  PART  OP  THE  WOUNDED  PERSON — 
ABNORMAL  OR  UNHEALTHY  STATE  OP  THE  BODY — ACCELERATION  OP  DEATH. 

Wounds  indirectly  fatal. — Certain  kinds  of  injuries  are  not  immediately 
followed  by  serious  consequences,  but  a  wounded  person  may  die  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  and  bis  death  may  be  as  much  a  consequence  of 
the  injury  as  if  it  had  taken  place  on  the  spot.  The  aggressor  is  as 
responsible  as  if  the  deceased  had  been  directly  killed  by  his  violence, 
provided  the  fatal  result  can  be  traced  to  the  usual  and  probable  conse- 
quences of  the  injury.  Wounds  of  the  head  are  especially  liable  to  cause 
death  insidiously, — the  v^ounded  person  may  in  the  first  instance  recover, — 
he  may  appear  to  be  going  on  well,  when,  without  any  obvious  cause,  he 
will  suddenly  expire.  In  general  an  examination  of  the  body  will  suffice 
to  determine  whether  death  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  wound  or  not.  In 
severe  injuries  affecting  the  spinal  marrow,  death  is  not  an  immediate 
consequence,  unless  that  part  of  the  organ  which  is  above  the  origin  of 
the  phrenic  nerves  (supplying  the  diaphragm)  is  wounded.  Injuries 
affecting  the  lower  portion  of  the  spinal  column  do  not  commonly  pi'ove 
fatal  until  after  some  days  or  weeks  ;  but  the  symptoms  manifested  by 
.the  patient,  during  life,  as  well  as  the  appearances  observed  in  the  body 
after  death,  will  sufficiently  connect  the  injury  with  that  event.  Death 
may  follow  a  wound,  and  be  a  consequence  of  that  wound,  at  almost  any 
period  after  its  infliction.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  maintain 
a  charge  of  homicide  that  death  should  be  strictly  and  clearly  traceable 
to  the  injury,  and  not  be  dependent  on  any  other  cause.  A  doubt  on  this 
point  must,  of  course,  lead  to  an  acquittal  of  the  accused. 

Death  from  wounds  after  long  periods. — Many  cases  might  be  quoted  in 
illustration  of  the  length  of  time  which  may  elapse  before  death  takes 
place  from  certain  kinds  of  injuries,— the  injured  person  having  ultimately 
fallen  a  victim  to  their  indirect  consequences.  A  case  is  related  by  Astley 
Cooper,  of  a  man  who  died  from  the  effects  of  an  injury  to  the  head 
received  about  two  years  previously.  The  connection  of  death  with  the 
wound  w-as  cleai'ly  made  out  by  the  continuance  of  the  symptoms  of 
cerebral  disturbance  during  the  long  period  which  he  survived.  Another 
case  is  mentioned  by  Hoffbauer,  in  which  a  person  died  from  the  effects  of 
concussion  of  the  brain  as  the  result  of  an  injury  received  eleven  years 
before.  ('  Ueber  die  Kopfverletzungen,'  1842,  p.  57.)  A  man  received 
a  musket-shot  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  and  the  ball  remained  lodged  m 
the  left  lung  during  a  period  of  tiventy-five  years.  The  ball,  m  penetrating, 
had  fractured  the  humerus  at  its  neck,  in  consequence  of  which  the  upper 
extremity  had  been  amputated  at  the  shoulder-joint.  The  wound  of  the 
chest  soon  healed,  but  the  patient  remained  during  life  subject  to  fits  of 
suffocation  and  hoemoptysis,  under  the  effects  of  ^vhich  he  at  length  sank. 
On  an  examination  of  his  body,  the  ball  was  found  lying  behind  the  third 
intercostal  space  in  the  midst  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  but  lodged  m  a 
kind  of  cyst  which  communicated  with  the  large  air-tubes.  In  one  case  a 
person  died  fifty  years  after  the  receipt  of  a  wound.  ('  Lancet,  Jan.  lb 
1847  )  Alison  quotes  several  cases  in  which  persons  have  been  tound 
o-uilty  of  homicide— the  injured  persons  having  died  from  the  mdirect 
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results  of  the  Avounds  after  the  lapse  of  three  and  five  months,  and  longer. 
('Criminal  Law,'  p.  151.)     In  the  case  of  Mr.  Smith  who  was  shot  by 
Boss  To^ichet,  July,  1844,  death  did  not  take  place  until  after  the  lapse  of 
eleven  months  from  the  time  at  which  the  wound  was  inflicted.    In  1839, 
a  boy  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  for  an  injury  to  the  spine,  which 
proved  fatal  only  after  the  lapse  of  eleven  months.     Among  reported 
medico-legal  cases,  the  longest  interval  at  which  a  conviction  has  taken 
place  from  indirectly  fatal  consequences,  was  nine  months.    (Beg.  v.  Valus, 
Devizes  Sum.  Ass.  1847.)    It  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  had  maltreated 
the  deceased  in  Sept.  1846.    After  this  she  sulfered  in  her  health,  and  in 
Dec.  she  was  found  labouring  under  phthisis.    She  died  of  the  disease  in 
the  folloAving  May.    Two  medical  men  deposed  that  three  ribs  had  been 
broken  on  the  left  side — and  the  injury  had  evidently  not  been  attended 
to.     They  thought  that  the  irritation  caused  by  the  fracture  in  Sept. 
might  have  led  to  the  development  of  phthisis,  although  the  seeds  of  the 
disease  might  have  been  long  lurking  in  the  system.    The  judge  left  it 
to  the  jury  as  a  question  depending  on  medical  evidence,  and  they  had 
to  consider  whether  the  consumption  was  caused,  or  the  death  of  the 
deceased  hastened,  by  the  violence  of  the  prisoner.    They  returned  a 
verdict  of  guilty. 

It  is  the  law  that  when  a  person  dies  fi-om  a  wound,  the  assailant  shall 
not  be  adjudged  guilty  of  homicide,  unless  death  takes  place  within  a  year 
and  a  day  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound.    ('Archbold,'  p.  345.)  In 
practice,  the_  existence  of  this  rule  is  usually  of  little  importance.  Most 
wounds  leading  to  death  generally  destroy  life  within  two  or  three  months 
after  their  infliction  :  sometimes  the  person  does  not  die  for  five  or  six 
months,  and,  in  more  rare  instances,  death  does  not  ensue  until  after  the 
lapse  of  twelve  months,  or  even  several  years.    These  protracted  cases  ' 
occur  especially  in  respect  to  injuries  of  the  head  and  chest.    A  man  was 
admitted  into  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  labouring  under  vomiting  and 
difficulty  of  breathing,  with  severe  pain  on  the  left  side  of  his  chest. 
He  died  m  four  hours,  and  on  inspection  it  was  found  that  part  of  the 
large  intestines  (colon)  and  the  omentum  had  passed  into  the  chest 
through  an  aperture  in  the  diaphragm.    There  was  a  cicatrix  in  the 
muscle  with  which  the  intestine  was  incorporated,  showing  that  the 
injury  was  of  very  old  date.    The  man  had  died  from  phremc  or  dia- 
phragmatic hernia,  and  it  turned  out  that  he  had  received  a  wound 
about  fifteen  months  previously,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  left  side  of  the 
chest,  with  a  shoemaker's  knife.    This  took  place  during  a  quarrel  with  a 
woman  with  whom  he  cohabited,  but  she  was  liberated  on  his  apparent 
recovery.    It  seems  that  he  had  been  attacked  with  severe  pain  in  the 
abdomen  (ileus)  and  had  been  in  the  infirmary  on  two  different  occasions 

curer'fil- 1'  '^tr'^f^^^'  ^  ^''"^'"''^  '^'^  apparently 

«l+hn    ,  «  Researches,'  p.  523.)    There  was  no  doubt, 

although  more  than  a  year  and  a  day  had  elapsed,  that  the  stab  was 
Surljs   1860'rr'        man's  death     In  Be'g.  ..Eynes  (WinchestS 

woundfoi  tH LVthe  Eatd':^ ttT^^^^^^^  ^^1'^'  '^^T 
aft<.T.wo„/l=  Ti,„  J-  1  "?p<'''^<^<i>  ^1  tnat  deatti  took  pla«e  two  months 
attei  wards.    The  medical  witnesses  were  perfectly  agreed  that  death  was 

urfLd^rTattrf ir  a^-esnlt  ^of ^hese  wonndf  Th 

jury  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  verdict  of  guiltv  because  in  thpiV 

Td"         '  ^'^P^^""-       -i--  to  W  boTn  thLt; 

esectTftizriy^X'-i^ot^CT  rnflr -^-r 

pyemia,  erysipelas,  de/rinm  tre^^TeCt^ng^n: ; 
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tion  required  during  the  treatment  of  a  wound  may  prove  fatal.  These 
ai-e  what  may  be  called  secondary  causes  of  death,  or  secondary  conse- 
quences of  a  wound.  The  power  of  decidmg  on  the  responsibility  of  an 
accused  person  for  an  event  which  depends  only  in  an  indirect  manner  on 
an  injury  originally  inflicted  by  him,  rests  of  course  with  the  authorities  of 
the  law.  _  But  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  decide  so  difficult  and  nice  a 
question  in  the  absence  of  satisfactory  medical  evidence ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  right  that  a  medical  witness  should  fully  understand  the  im- 
portance of  the  duty  here  required  of  him.  Surgical  fever  or  erysipelas  may 
follow  many  kinds  of  serious  wounds,  and  in  some  few  instances  be 
distinctly  ti-aceable  to  them ;  but  in  others,  the  constitution  of  a  person 
may  be  so  broken  by  dissipated  habits  as  to  render  fatal  a  wound  which 
in  a  healthy  subject  might  have  run  through  its  course  mildly,  and  have 
healed.  When  the  fever  or  erysipelas  can  be  traced  to  a  wound,  or  there 
is  no  other  apparent  cause  of  aggravation  to  which  either  of  these  dis- 
ordered states  of  the  body  can  be  attributed,  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
by  a  medical  practitioner  as  unexpected  and  unusual  consequences, 
especially  when  the  injury  is  extensive,  and  seated  in  certain  parts  of  the 
body,  as  in  the  scalp.  If  death  takes  place  under  these  circumstances,  the 
prisoner  will  be  held  as  much  responsible  for  the  result  as  if  the  wound 
had  proved  directly  mortal.  This  principle  has  been  frequently  admitted 
by  our  law,  and,  indeed,  were  it  otherwise,  many  reckless  ofEendei'S  would 
escape,  and  many  lives  would  be  sacrificed  with  impunity.  It  is,  however,, 
difficult  to  lay  down  general  rules  upon  a  subject  which  is  liable  to  vary  in 
its  relations  in  every  case ;  but  when  a  wound  is  not  serious,  and  the 
secondary  cause  of  death  is  evidently  due  to  constitutional  peculiarities 
from  acquired  habits  of  dissipation,  the  ends  of  justice  are  probably  fully 
answered  by  an  acquittal ;  in  fact,  such  cases  do  not  often  pass  beyond  a 
coroner's  inquest. 

The  secondary  causes  of  death  may  be  arranged  under  the  following 
heads : — 

'1.  The  cause  is  unavoidable. — Of  this  kind  are  tetanus  following  lacera- 
iAon  of  tendinous  and  nervous  structures;  erysipelas  following  lacei'ated 
wounds  of  the  scalp;  peritoneal  inflammation  following  blows  on  the 
abdomen  with  or  without  rupture  of  the  bladder  or  intestines,  and  effusion 
of  their  contents  ;  strangulation  of  the  intestines  (phrenic  hernia),  follow- 
ing rupture  or  wounds  of  the  diaphragm,  and  others  of  a  like  nature. 
Here,  supposing  proper  medical  treatment  and  regimen  to  have  been 
pursued,  the  secondary  cause  of  death  was  unavoidable,  and  the  fatal  result 
certain. 

2.  Tlie  cause  avoidable  hij  good  medical  treatment. — There  are  many 
kinds  of  wounds  which,  if  properly  treated  in  the  first  instance,  may  be 
healed  and  the  patient  recover,  but  when  improperly  treated  they  prove 
fatal.  In  the  latter  case,  it  will  be  a  question  for  a  witness  to  determine 
how  far  the  treatment  aggravated  the  effects  of  the  violence,  and  from  his 
answer  to  this,  the  jury  may  have  to  decide  on  the  degi'ee  of  criminality 
which  attaches  to  a  prisoner.  For  instance,  an  ignorant  person  has  removed 
a  clot  of  blood,  which  sealed  up  the  extremity  of  a  blood-vessel,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  fatal  bleeding  has  ensued,  or  he  has  caused  death  by 
unnecessarily  interfering  with  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest  or 
abdomen.  It  Avould  not  be  just  to  hold  the  aggressor  responsible,  since, 
but  for  the  gross  ignorance  and  unskilfulness  of  his  attendant,  the  wounded 
person  might  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  wouud.  When  death 
is  really  traceable  to  the  negligence  or  unskilfulness  of  a  surgeon  who  is 
called  to  attend  on  a  wounded!  person,  this  circumstance  ought  to  be,  and 
commonly  is,  admitted  in  mitigation,  supposing  that  the  wound  was  not 
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originally  of  a  mortal  nature.    Lord  Hale  drew  a  very  nice  distinction 
between  death  as  it  results  from  a  wound  rendered  mortal  by  improper 
treatment,  and  death  as  it  results  from  improper  treatment,  irrespective  of 
the  wound.    In  the  majority  of  cases  such  a  distinction  could  scarcely  be 
established,  except  upon  speculative  grounds,  and  in  no  case,  probably, 
would  there  be  any  accordance  in  the  opinions  of  medical  witnesses.  In 
slight  and  unimportant  wounds,  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
effects  resulting  from  bad  treatment  from  those  connected  with  the  wound, 
but  there  can  be  few  cases  of  severe  injury  to  the  person,  wherein  a  dis- 
tinction of  this  nature  could  be  safely  made ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  no 
conviction  for  murder  would  now  take  place,  if  the  medical  evidence  showed 
that  the  injury  was  not  originally  mortal,  but  only  became  so  by  unskilful 
or  improper  treatment.    In  such  a  case,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascribe 
death  to  the  wound,  or  to  its  usual  or  probable  consequences  (see  below). 

3.  Gom^parative  sicill  in  treatment. — If  death  tias  been  caused  by  a 
wound,  it  signifies  not  that,  under  more  favouralDle  circumstances,  and 
with  more  skilful  treatment,  a  fatal  result  might  have  been  averted.    As  an 
illustration,  the  following  case,  reported  by  Alison,  may  be  quoted  : — The 
prisoner  was  one  of  a  party  of  smugglers  who  fired  at  an  officer  of  excise. 
The  wounded  man  was  carried  to  the  nearest  village,  where  he  was  attended 
a  surgeon  of  the  country,  who  was  not  deficient  in  attention.    A  great 
collection  of  matter  formed  in  the  leg,  fever  ensued,  and  the  patient  died 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks.    In  defence,  it  was  urged  that  by  slcilful  treat- 
ment the  man  might  have  recovered;  but  the  Court  held  that  it  was 
incumbent  to  prove  that  death  arose  ex  malo  regimine.  The  true  distinction 
m  all  such>cases  is,  that  if  the  death  was  evidently  occasioned  by  grossly 
erroneous  medical  treatment,  the  original  author  of  the  violence  will  not  be 
answerable  ;  but  if  it  arise  from  the  want  merely  of  the  higher  skill  which 
can  be  commanded  only  in  great  towns,  he  wUl  be  responsible,  because  he 
has  wilfully  exposed  the  deceased  to  a  risk  horn  which  he  had  practically 
no  means  of  escaping.    ('  Crim.  Law  of  Scotland,'  p.  150.)    In  the  case 
of  Macewan  (Perth,  Sept.  Oirc.  1830),  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  the 
manslaughter  of  a  boy,  by  striking  him  a  blow  on  the  shoulder,  which  dis- 
located the  arm.  _  Two  days  after  the  blow,  an  ignorant  bone-setter  was 
consulted,  and  owing  to  his  manipulations  inflammation  took  place,  and  the 
boy  being  of  a  sickly  and  scrofulous  habit,  this  proved  fatal.    The  prisoner 
was  acquitted     In  charging  the  grand  jury,  in  reference  to  Mr  Seton's 
case  (Winchester  Aut.  Ass.  1845)  Piatt,  B.,  is  reported  to  have  observed, 

Jill  \^  n^?  r  ^       T''''/  ^^^^^  *°  ^e^*^^'        the  wounded 

party  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  unskilful  practitioner,  whereby  death 
was  hastened,  the  aggressor  would  still  be  responsible  for  the  result  If 
the  wound  had  not  been  likely  to  produce  death,  but  by  unskilful  treatment 
death  ensued,  then  that  would  not  be  murder.  A  man  in  a  ouai-ppl 
received  a  bite  on  his  thumb.  He  went  to  a  quack,  who  applied  some 
irritating  ointment,  which  led  to  severe  inflammation  Ind  tHs  rendered 
amputation  of  the  arm  necessary.  He  died  from  the  effects  oF  the  opera- 
tion.  There  was  evidence  that  the  original  injurv  was  slip-ht  «Tirq  wm.L^ 
probably  have   healed  but  for  the  Siprope^  Ip^tW  On'th^ 

Iss  Tsls.)  ™  ^^^^^  Sum 

It  will  be  obvious  that  a  serious  responsibility  is  thrown  on  nvnnfi 
tioners  who  undertake  the  management  of  cases  of  crimi^  wouS?^' 
Any  deviation  from  common  practice  should  therefore  be  madrwiJh  Jhe 
greatest  caution,  since  novelties  in  practice  will,  in  the  ev^nt  n7o  1+.? 
i-esult,  form  one  of  the  best  grounds  of  defence  On  thpL  J  •  ^^""^ 
point  connected  with  the  sufgical  treatml"  will  Z  t^eZ^iTZl^J^^^^^ 
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iiiquiiy  and  professional  criticism.  In  the  case  of  a  severe  lacerated  wound 
in  the  hand  or  foot  followed  by  fatal  tetanus,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
wounded  person  would  not  have  died  had  amputation  been  at  once  per- 
formed. In  this  instance,  however,  a  practitioner  may  justify  himself  by 
showing  either  that  the  injury  was  too  slight  to  require  amputation,  or 
that  the  health  or  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  deceased  would 
not  allow  of  its  being  performed  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  practitioner  performed  amputation,  and  the  patieni 
died,  then  it  might  be  urged  that  the  operation  was  premature,  unjustifi- 
able, and  that  it  had  caused  death.  Here  the  sui'geon  is  bound  to  show 
that  the  operation  was  necessary,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
practice.  The  treatment  of  severe  incised  wounds  of  the  throat,  when  the 
windpipe  is  involved,  sometimes  places  a  practitioner  in  an  embarrassing 
position.  If  the  wound  is  left  open,  death  may  take  place  from  bleeding ; 
if  it  be  prematurely  closed,  blood  may  be  effused  into  the  windpipe  and 
cause  death  by  suffocation. 

The  following  case  occurred  a  few  years  since  in  London: — A  man  in- 
flicted a  transverse  wound  on  his  throat ;  it  was  about  four  inches  in  length, 
and  passed  across  the  middle  of  the  larynx.  The  bleeding  was  not  consider- 
able, as  the  carotid  arteries  had  escaj)ed  being  wounded.  The  external  orifice 
had,  in  the  first  instance,  been  closed,  and  the  patient  was  almost  suffocated, 
partly  by  the  occurrence  of  emphysema,  and  partly  by  the  blood  flo^Adng 
into  the  windpipe.  On  opening  the  wound  the  patient's  breathing  w^as 
relieved,  and  a  quantity  of  mucus  mixed  with  blood  was  thrown  out  at 
each  expiration.  After  waiting  some  time,  the  pieces  of  divided  cartilage 
v^ere  brought  together  by  sutures,  and  the  wound  carefully  closed.  In  a 
short  time  the  breathing  became  difl&cult,  the  countenance  livid,  and  the 
man  died,  apparently  suffocated.  In  1841,  a  woman  was  found  in  bed  one 
morning  with  her  throat  severely  cut,  and  a  man  was  charged  with  the 
crime  of  murder.  The  wound  had  divided  the  wind-pipe  and  the  super- 
ficial vessels.  Although  medical  assistance  was  called  in,  it  appears  that 
nothing  was  done  to  arrest  the  bleeding  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  wound  was  then  closed  by  ligatures,  and  the  woman  died  immediately 
— most  probably  from  suffocation.  The  accused  was  tried  and  acquitted, 
because  it  appeared  that  this  was  an  act  of  suicide.  The  first  object  of  the 
surgeon,  in  all  such  cases,  is  to  save  life ;  therefore  the  bleeding  should  be 
immediately  arrested  by  securing  the  divided  vessels.  When  this  is  done, 
the  wound  may  be  closed,  but  if  the  closure  takes  place  before  this,  death 
from  suffocation  will  commonly  follow. 

4.  The  cause  avoidable  hut  for  iwuprudence  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
wounded  person. — A  man  who  has  been  severely  wounded  in  a  quarrel  may 
obstinately  refuse  medical  assistance,  or  he  may  insist  upon  taking  exercise, 
or  using  an  improper  diet,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  medical  attendant ; 
or,  by  other  imprudent  practices,  he  may  thwart  the  best  conceived  plans 
for  his  recovery.  Let  us  take  a  common  case  as  an  illustration.  A  man 
receives  a  blow  on  the  head  in  a  pugilistic  combat,  from  the  first  effects  of 
which  he  recovers,  but  after  having  received  surgical  assistance  he  indulges 
in  excessive  drinking,  and  dies.  The  aggressor  is  tried  on  a  charge  of 
manslaughter,  and  found  guilty.  Death  under  these  circumstances  is 
commonly  attributed  by  the  medical  witness  to  effusion  of  blood  on  the 
brain  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  excitement  produced  by  intoxicating 
liquors  will  sometimes  satisfactorily  account  for  the  fatal  symptoms.  In 
the  case  which  -\ve  are  here  supposing,  such  an  admission  might  be  made, 
and  the  prisoner  receive  the  benefit  of  it ;  for  the  imprudence  or  negligence 
of  a  wounded  person  ought  not,  morally  speaking,  to  be  considered  as  adding 
weight  to  the  offence  of  the  aggressor.  If  the  symptoms  were  from  the  fii*st 
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unfavourable,  or  the  wound  likely  to  prove  mortal,  circumstances  of  this  kind 
could  not  be  received  in  mitigation.    Judges  are  at  all  times  unwilling 
to  admit  them.    In  the  case  of  the  notorious  Gfovernor  Wall,  who  was  con- 
victed for  causing  the  death  of  a  man  by  excessive  punishment,  it  was 
attempted  to  be  shown  in  evidence  that  the  deceased  had  destroyed 
himself  by  the  immoderate  use  of  spirits  while  under  treatment  in  the 
hospital.    The  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  charging  the  jury,  observed  that  no 
man  was  authorized  to  place  another  in  so  perilous  a  predicament  as  to 
make  the  preservation  of  his  life  depend  merely  on  his  own  prudence. 
The  more  clearly  the  medical  witness  is  able  to  trace  death  to  imprudence 
or  excess  on  the  part  of  the  deceased,  in  the  case  of  a  slight  wound,  the 
more  obviously  would  the  responsibility  of  a  prisoner  be  diminished  ;  and 
hence  the  necessity  for  attending  carefully  to  the  progress  of  a  wound, 
which,  if  it  prove  fatal,  may  involve  another  in  a  criminal  charge.  In 
the  case  of  Ohristian  Paterson  (1823),  referred  to  by  Alison  (op.  cit. 
p.  147),  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  deceased  was  struck  on  the  head 
^\dth  a  smoothing-iron,  which  fractured  her  skull ;  some  days  afterwards 
she  drank  a  quantity  of  whisky,  and  was  ultimately  taken  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  where  erysipelas  shortly  appeared  in  the  wound,  of  which  she 
died.    Under  these  circumstances  the  charge  of  murder  was  abandoned, 
and  the  accused  was  found  guilty  of  assault.    The  legal  responsibility  of 
the  assailant  is  the  same,  whether  the  deceased  die  on  the  spot,  or  some 
days,  weeks,  or  months  afterwards,  unless  it  can  be  distinctly  proved  that 
his  death  was  immediately  connected  with  the  imprudence  or  excess  of 
which  he  was  guilty,  and  wholly  independent  of  the  wound.   But  although 
a  prisoner  should  be  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  punishment  is  so  adjusted  by  our  law  as  to  leave  a  consider- 
able discretionary  power  in  the  hands  of  a  judge.    The  neglect  to  call  in 
a  medical  practitioner,  or  the  refusal  to  receive  medical  advice,  will  not, 
however,  according  to  the  decision  in  Beg.  v.  Thomas  (Gloucester  Aut.' 
Ass.  1841),  be  considered  as  a  mitigatory  circumstance  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner,  even  although  the  wound  was  susceptible  of  being  cured    A  man 
may  receive  a  lacerated  wound  of  a  limb,  followed  by  tetanus  or  gangrene 
and  thus  proving  fatal;  he  may  decline  receiving  medical  advice  or 
obstinately  refuse  amputation,  although  proposed  by  his  medical  attendant 
ihis  would  not  operate  as  a  mitigatory  circumstance  on  the  part  of  an 
assailant,  because  a  wounded  person  is  not  compelled  to  call  for  medical 
assistance,  or  to  submit  to  an  operation,  and  a  medical  witness  could  not 
always  be  m  a  condition  to  swear  that  the  operation  would  have  saved 
his  life;  he  can  merely  affirm  that  it  might  have  afforded  him  a  better 
chance  of  recovery.    In  the  case  of  The  Queen  v.  Hulme  (Liverpool  Aut. 
Ass.  1848),  It  was  proved  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  tetanus 
caused  by  an  injury  to  a  finger  some  time  before.     Amputation  was 
advised  by  the  surgeon,  but  the  _  deceased  would  not  consent  to  the 
operation.    The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced 
to  the  severest  punishment  prescribed  by  the  law  for  that  crime.    In  the 
case  of  MacJcenzie  (1827),  the  prisoner  seized  his  victim  bv  the  throat 
and  bruised  him  severely  m  several  parts  of  the  bnrl^r 
of  which  fatal  tetanus  supervened.     Skilful  medicaf\dvir''^'''^^^ 
called  in  until  near  the  end 'of  the  illness,  U^n  tetnufhTd 
come  on,  and  in  the  interval  deceased  bad '  acted  imtrrently  an^^^^^^^ 
aggravated  the  symptoms.    The  medical  evidence  proved  thTt  ^pTpl 
was  owing  to  the  injury,  and  was  a  frequent  result  of  t     The  Jf. 
under  the  direction  of  the  Court,  was  convicted    iLt  «  prisoner, 
receive  a  blow  on  the  head,  producing  fracture,  with  gWat'^d^^^^^^^ 
of  bone,  and  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain :  a  surgeon  may 
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propose  an  operation  to  elevate  or  remove  the  depressed  bone,  but  the 
Iriends  of  the  wounded  man  may  not  permit  the  operation  to  be  per- 
iormed.  In  such  a  case  his  line  of  duty  will  be  to  state  the  facts  to  the 
Court,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  event  of  conviction  there  would  be 
some  mitigation  of  punishment ;  because  such  an  injury,  if  left  to  itself, 
must  in  general  prove  mortal,  and  no  doubt  could  exist  in  the  mind  of  any 
surgeon  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  operation.  But  the  neglect 
or  improper  conduct  of  a  person  who  receives  a  wound  thus  rendered  fatal, 
does  not  exculpate  the  aggressor. 

5.  The  cause  avoidable  hut  for  an  ahnormal  or  unhealthy  state  of  the  hody 
of  the  tvounded  person. —  Comparatively  slight  wounds  sometimes  prove 
indirectly  fatal,  owing  to  the  person  being  in  an  unhealthy  condition  at 
the  time  of  their  infliction  ;  and  compound  fractures,  or  slight  wounds, 
which  in  a  healthy  person  would  have  a  favourable  termination,  are  followed 
t»y  gangrene,  fever,  or  erysipelas,  proving  fatal.    Here  the  responsibility  of 
an  assailant  for  the  death  may  become  reduced,  so  that,  although  found 
gtiilty  of  manslaughter,  a  mild  punishment  might  be  inflicted.    The  conse- 
quence may  be,  medically  speaking,  unusual  or  unexpected,  and,  but  for 
circumstances  wholly  independent  of  the  act  of  the  accused,  would  not 
have  been  likely  to  destroy  life.    In  general,  in  the  absence  of  malice,  this 
appears  to  be  the  point  to  which  the  law  closely  looks,  in  order  to  make 
out  the  responsibility  of  the  accused,  namely,  that  the  fatal  secondary 
cause  must  be  something  not  unusual  or  unexpected  as  a  consequence  of 
this  particular  injury.    The  medico-legal  question  presents  itself  under 
this  form : — Would  the  same  amount  of  injury  have  been  likely  to  cause 
death  in  a  person  of  ordinary  health  and  vigour  ?   Men  who  have  suddenly 
changed  their  habits  of  living,  and  have  passed  from  a  full  diet  to  abstemi- 
ousness, are  sometimes  unable  to  bear  up  against  comparatively  slight 
injuries,  and  often  sink  from  the  secondary  consequences.    So  a  man, 
otherwise  healthy,  labouring  under  rupture  may  receive  a  blow  on  the 
groin,  attended  with  laceration  of  the  intestine,  gangrene,  and  death ; 
another  with  a  calculus  in  the  kidney  may  be  struck  in  the  loins,  and  die, 
in  consequence  of  the  calculus  perforating  the  blood-vessels,  and  causing 
fatal  bleeding,  or  subsequent  inflammation.     Crosse  reported  to  the 
Medico- Chirurgical  Society  the  case  of  a  boy,  aged  ten,  who  received  a 
slight  blow  on  the  abdomen,  and  died  in  an  unexpected  manner  on  the 
second  day  after  the  injury.    On  inspection,  a  cyst,  capable  of  holding 
ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  liquid,  was  found  connected  with  the  under 
sui-face  of  the  liver.    The  cyst  had  been  ruptured  by  the  blow,  and  its 
contents  had  escaped  into  the  abdomen.    But  for  the  cyst  existing  in  this 
situation,  the  blow  would  not  have  been  attended  with  dangerous  conse- 
quences.   In  these  cases  the  effects  of  the  violence  must  be  regarded  as 
something  unexpected:  it  would  not  have  produced  serious  mischief  in 
an  ordinarily  healthy  person,  and  hence  the  responsibility  of  an  assailant 
becomes  much  diminished.     The  crime  is  undoubtedly  manslaughter, 
but  the  punishment  may  be  of  a  lenient  description.    A  defence  of  this 
kind  will,  however,  be  limited  by  circumstances.    A  case  is  reported,  in 
which  a  Dr.  Fahrieius  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  the  murder  of  his 
servant  by  striking  her  a  blow  behind  the  ear,  whereby  a  large  abscess, 
situated  at  that  part,  was  ruptured,  and  this  ultimately  caused  her  death. 
The  chief  question  on  the  trial  was,  whether  the  deceased  had  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  violence,  or  from  the  disease  under  which  she  was  at  that 
time  labouring.    The  doctor  ingeniously  urged  in  his  defence  that  he^  had 
struck  the  blow  merely  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  abscess.    The  jury, 
however,  found  him  guilty  of  manslaughter.    In  the  case  of  The  Queen  v. 
Bell  and  others  (Notts  Aut.  Ass.  1841),  it  was  proved  that  the  deceased 
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had  died  from  the  effects  of  a  blow  received  in  a  prize-fight,  which  had 
ruptured  an  abscess  in  the  kidnej,  evidently  of  long  standing.  The 
prisoners  were  convicted.  In  the  case  of  Bennett  v.  Gredley  (Exch. 
Sittings,  Hilary  Term,  1854),  which  was  a  suit  for  compensation  by  reason 
of  injuries  inflicted  on  a  boy's  arm,  it  was  argued  in  defence  that  the  state 
of  the  arm  was  partly  owing  to  a  former  injury ;  in  reference  to  which  the 
Chief  Baron  remarked,  that  a  man  was  not  bound  to  have  his  body  in  so 
sound  and  healthy  a  state  as  to  warrant  an  unauthorized  assault  upon  him. 
A  man,  therefore,  who  commits  an  unauthorized  assault  upon  his  fellow- 
man  must  take  his  chance  of  the  effects  which  such  an  assault  may  produce 

^Qfi^^  f^^®  ^^'^  ^^'^^^  ^'  ^^^^^Sy  '^ov  murder  (Cambridge  Sum.  Ass. 
1864),  the  medical  evidence  showed  that  the  deceased,  an  aged  lady,  had 
received  several  wounds  and  bruises  on  her  face  and  head,  and  a  severe 
contusion  on  the  right  side  of  her  chest.  There  was  a  fracture  of  the  ulna 
near  the  wrist,  and  she  had  lost  much  blood.  After  lying  in  danger  for 
some  days  her  condition  improved,  but  she  again  got  worse,  and  died 
nmeteen  days  after  the  infliction  of  the  injuries.  On  inspection  it  was 
;^ound  that  beneath  the  contusion  of  the  chest,  three  ribs  were  broken  but 
not  displaced.  There  was  disease  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  of  long  stand- 
mg,  and  It  was  proved  that  she  had  suffered  from  spasms  in  this  re-ion 
before  the  assault.  The  cause  of  death  assigned  by  the  witnesses  was 
spasmodic  seizure  affecting  the  organs  of  the  chest,  principally  the  heart. 

h.aZ^'V-h  *rf  f""^?'"*^  ^^'^  ^^'^^^^^^  l«^^red  her  system,  and 
had  rendered  it  less  likely  that  she  could  recover  from  a  spasmodic  at  ack. 

f,  ..tfw'r  ^^3^^^^^  of  death  be  partly 

entitled  to  an  acquittal.    In  support  of  this  view  he  quoted  the  case  of 

b^  SnnTE'""h'      S-  ^^j-'--  was  overri  led 

decisionr  Thf'  ^^^/^^^  ™  bad  law  in  the  face  of  recent 

decisions.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  but  for  the  injuries  inflicted  the 
woman  would  not  have  died;  therefore,  the  act  of  thfpSoner  ™ 

ZTZ  '''''     ^  --^d  charactertCis  pTobaWy 

injury  to  a  healthv  man  x  •    1,  produced  any  serious 

aeielLted  hx'  dttCnd  V^^^^^^^  T      '1'  '^^^^^^^ 

from  heart  disease,  in  thr^ale  of  iM/wytd  Tpi^M  872^  '"''f"^ 
showed  that  deceased  had  received  a  blow  Z^itlF  I'  ?'  evidence 
>vound,  but  insufficient  to  cauL  or  evl  head,  producing  a  slight 

witness,  to  accelerate  the  death  of  Inl  '^  ^^^^^^1 
there  was  fatty  degeneration  of  fi  r  f  '  .  Pection  showed  that 

of  death.    The  law  as  anSied^^^^  ^""-^  '^^^  ^^^se 

'  It  is  sufficient  to  piSat  the  IZVT' ''^''^  Hale 

nialicious  act  of  the  pHsoner  a  tht  1  tt  fn^"'°  i        ^T^'^^''^  ^y  the 

^     n^i,  aitnough  the  former  laboured  under  a  mortal 
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disease  at  tli6  time  of  the  act'  (vol.  1,  p.  428).    In  those  cases  in  which  a 
slight  degree  of  violence  has  been  followed  by  fatal  consequences,  it  is  for 
a  jury  to  decide,  under  all  the  circumstances,  upon  the  actual  and  specific 
intention  of  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  the  act  which  occasioned  death. 
In  most  of  these  cases  there  is  an  absence  of  intentioiT  to  destroy  life,  but 
the  nature  of  the  wound,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which  it  was  inflicted,^ 
will  often  suffice  to  develop  the  intention  of  the  prisoner.    An  accurate 
description  of  the  injury,  if  slight,  may  afford  strong  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  accused,  since  the  law  does  not  so  much  regard  the  means  used  by  him 
to  perpetrate  the  violence,  as  the  actual  intention  to  kill,  or  to  do  great 
bodily  harm.    Serious  injury,  causing  death  by  secondary  consequences, 
will  admit  of  no  exculpation  when  an  assailant  was  aware,  or  ought  to 
have  been  aware,  of  the  condition  of  the  person  whom  he  struck.  Thus, 
if  a  person  notoriously  ill,  or  a  woman  while  pregnant,  be  maltreated,  and 
death  ensue  from  a  secondary  cause,  the  assailant  will  be  held  responsible  ; 
because  he  ought  to  have  known  that  violence  of  any  kind  to  a  person  so 
situated  must  be  attended  with  dangerous  consequences.    So,  if  the  person 
maltreated  be  an  infant  or  a  decrepit  old  man,  or  one  labouring  under  a 
mortal  disease,  it  is  notorious  tha,t  a  comparatively  slight  degree  of  violence 
will  destroy  life  in  these  cases,  and  the  prisoner  would  properly  be  held 
responsible.    (Case  of  Beg.  v.  Louisa  J.  Taylor,  C.  C.  0.,  Dec.  1882.)  A 
wound  which  accelerates  death,  causes  death,  and  may  therefore  render 
the  aggressor  responsible  for  mui-der  or  manslaughter,  according  to  the 
circumstances.     The  Commissioners  appointed  to  define  the  criminal 
law  on  the  subject  of  homicide  thus  express  themselves : — '  Art.  3.  It 
is  homicide,  although  the  effect  of  the  injury  he  merely  to  accelerate 
the  death  of  one  labouring  under  some  previous  injury  or  infirmity,  or 
although,  if  timely  remedies  or  skilful  treatment  had  been  applied,  death 
might  have  been  prevented.'    This  is  conformable  to  the  decisions  of  our 
judges.    According  to  Lord  Hale,  if  a  man  has  a  disease  which  in  all  like- 
lihood would  terminate  his  life  in  a  short  time,  and  another  give  him  a 
wound  or  hurt  which  hastens  his  death,  this  is  such  a  killing  as  constitutes 
murder.    (Archbold,  p.  345.)    The  case  of  Beg.  v.  Murton  (Maidstone 
Wint.  Ass.  1862)  presents  many  points  of  interest  in  reference  to  the 
medico-legal  question  of  the  acceleration  of  death  by  violence.    There  was 
no  mortal  wound,  and  the  deceased  was  in  an  unhealthy  state  of  body. 
Nevertheless  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  manslaughter. 

6.  Abnormal  conditions. — When  an  assailant  could  not  have  been  aware 
of  the  existence  of  a  diseased  or  an  abnormal  condition  of  pai-ts  in  the 
wounded  person,  the  question  is  somewhat  diff extent.  In  many  persons 
the  skull  is  preternaturally  thin,  and  in  most  persons  it  is  so  in  those 
places  corresponding  to  the  Pacchionian  bodies.  In  a  case  of  this  kind 
a  moderate  blow  on  the  head  might  cause  fracture,  accompanied  by  effusion 
of  blood,  depression  of  bone,  or  subsequent  inflammation  of  the  brain  and 
its  membranes,  any  of  which  causes  might  prove  fatal.  In  a  trial  involving 
this  question  (The  Queen  v.  Dowde,  Norwich  Sum.  Ass.  1842),  the  prisoner, 
a  policeman,  was  charged  with  manslaughter.  The  deceased,  it  appears, 
attempted  to  escape  from  the  custody  of  the  prisoner ;  and  the  latter,  m 
endeavouring  to  prevent  his  escape,  struck  the  deceased  a  blow  on  the  head. 
The  deceased  spoke  of  the  blow  as  trifling,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  headache,  he  made  no  complaint.  There  was  a  shght  cut,  with  a 
small  effusion  of  blood.  The  deceased  was  placed  in  a  cell,  and  some  hours 
afterwards  was  found  dead.  On  inspection,  the  skull  was  found  Captured 
for  an  inch  and  a  half  beneath  the  seat  of  violence,  and  a  quantity  of  blood 
had  been  effused  and  had  caused  death.  The  medical  evidence  on  the  trial 
to  the  effect,  that  the  blow  did  not  appear  to  have  been  violent,  tiiat 


was 
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the  skull  of  the  deceased  Avas  pi-eternaturally  thin,  not  being  more  than 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the  fractured  part.  All  agreed  that 
a  fi'acture  might  in  this  case  have  been  caused  by  a  blow,  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been  attended  with  no  serious  mischief. 
In  some  persons,  all  the  bones  of  the  body  are  unusually  brittle,  so  that  they 
are  fractured  by  the  slightest  force.  Inflammation,  gangrene,  and  death 
may  follow,  when  no  considerable  violence  has  been  used ;  but  these  being 
unexpected  consequences,  and  depending  on  an  abnormal  condition  of  pai-ts 
unknown  to  the  assailant,  his  responsibility  may  not,  cceteris  paribus,  be  so 
great  as  under  other  circumstances.  This  condition  of  the  bones  can  be 
determined  only  by  a  medical  practitioner.  Facts  of  this  kind  show  that 
the  degree  of  violence  used  in  an  assault  cannot  always  be  measured  by 
the  effects,  unless  a  careful  examination  of  the  injured  part  is  previously 
made. 

7.  Difficulty  of  proof  in  death  from  secondary  causes. — When  a  person  is 
charged  wdth  having  caused  the  death  of  another  through  violence  termi- 
nating in  some  fatal  disease,  the  case  often  admits  of  a  skilful  defence,  and 
this  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  after  the  violence  of  which  the 
deceased  dies.  The  disease,  it  may  be  urged,  is  liable  to  appear  in  all 
persons,  even  the  most  healthy ;  or  it  may  arise  from  causes  unconnected 
with  the  violence.  In  admitting  these  points,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
death  may  be  proved  to  have  been  indirectly  a  consequence  of  the  wound 
by  the  facts  :  1,  that  the  supervention  of  the  secondary  cause,  although 
not  a  common  event,  lay  in  the  natural  course  of  things  ;  2,  that  there  did 
not  exist  any  accidental  circumstances  which  were  likely  to  have  given 
rise  to  this  secondary  cause  independently  of  the  wound.  ^  The  proof  of  the 
farst  point  amounts  to  nothing,  unless  the  evidence  on  the  second  point  is 
conclusive.  ^ 


CHAPTER  44. 

""'"Tl  Z'''''''^'''^''  ITATAL-TETANUS  FOLLOWUs^G  WOUNDS-ERYSIPELAS- 
PT^MIA-DELIRIUM  TREMBNS-DEATH  FEOM  SURGICAL  OPERATIONS-PRIMARY 
AND  SECONDARY  CAUSES  OP  DEATH-UNSKILFULNESS  IN  OPERATIONS-NECES 
SITY  FOR  OPERATIONS-USE  OP  CHLOROFORM  IN  OPERATIONS-REFUri  TO 
SUBMIT  TO  AN  OPERATION-OPERATIONS  UNDER  MISTAKEN  OPTNIoSTatIl 
DISEASES  FOLLOWING  OPERATIONS-CHARGES  OF  MALAPRAXIS 

siiXvlrrcoTi"^""™.'  ^"'T  ^^^^"^."^^y  p^'^^^^^«    -  - 

laceratX  col^r^^  .  ^^P^^^^^^^       t^^ose  which  are 

lacerated  oi  contused,  and  affect  nervous  or  tendinous  structures  It  hac, 
often  occurred  as  a  result  of  slight  bruises  or  lacerationsTwhen  the  iniurv 
was  so  superficial  as  to  excite  no  alarm;  and  it  is  a  dislase  whicirm^^ 

case  in  which  a  man 

«rSh3»  ^^^^^  to^ 

xetanus  may  come  on  spontaneously,  i.e.  independently  of 
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the  existence  of  any  wound  on  the  body.  Cases  have  been  brought  into 
the  London  hospitals,  in  which  the  only  cause  of  this  disease  appeared  to 
be  exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  or,  in  some  instances,  exposure  to  a  current  of 
air.  ('  Lancet,'  Dec.  14,  1844,  p.  351.)  Watson  met  with  an  instance  in 
which  tetanus  appeared  in  a  severe  form  in  a  man  who  had  received  no 
wound,  but  who  had  been  simply  exposed  to  cold  and  wet,  (Cormack's 
'  Month.  Jour.'  Dec.  1845,  p.  902.)  It  has  sometimes  come  on  without  any 
apparent  cause.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish,  by  the  symptoms, 
tetanus  from  wounds  (traumatic)  from  that  rarer  disease  which  occurs  spon- 
taneously as  a  result  of  natural  causes  (idiopathic).  In  endeavouring  to 
connect  its  appearance  with  a  particular  wound  or  personal  injury,  it  will 
be  proper  to  observe — 1,  whether  there  were  any  symptoms  indicative  of 
it  before  the  maltreatment;  2,  whether  any  probable  cause  could  have 
intervened  to  produce  it,  between  the  time  of  its  appearance  and  the  time 
at  which  the  violence  was  inflicted  ;  3,  whether  deceased  ever  rallied  from 
the  effects  of  the  violence.  The  time  at  which  tetanus  usually  makes 
its  appearance,  when  it  is  the  result  of  a  wound  (traumatic),  is  from 
about  the  third  to  the  sixth  day ;  but  it  may  not  appear  until  three  or 
four  weeks  after  the  injury,  and  the  exciting  cause  may  still  be  traced  to 
the  wound  which  may  have  healed.  When  resulting  from  a  wound  it  is 
generally  fatal. 

A  medical  practitioner  is  bound  to  exercise  great  caution  before  he 
pronounces  an  opinion  that  a  fatal  attack  of  tetanus  has  arisen  either  from 
spontaneous  causes  or  from  slight  blows  or  personal  injuries.     A  case 
occurred  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  1853,  which  exemplifies  the 
necessity  of  making  a  rigorous  inquiry  into  all  the  attendant  circumstances. 
A  boy,  set.  15,  while  quarrelling  with  another,  received  a  blow  in  the 
back  from  his  companion's  fist,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  kick,  but 
not  of  a  severe  character.    He  was  able  to  get  up  and  walk  home :  but 
in  about  two  hours  he  complained  of  stiffness  of  the  lower  jaw.    He  passed 
a  restless  night — the  stiffness  increased,  there  was  great  pain,  and  subse- 
quently difficulty  in  swallowing.    On  the  second  day  he  was  admitted  into 
the  hospital,  the  pain  and  stiffness  gradually  increased,  and  the  jaw  became 
partially  fixed.    Spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  supervened,  occurring 
in  paroxysms,  and  there  was  confirmed  tetanus.  He  died  on  the  fourth  day 
after  he  had  received  the  blow  on  the  back,  and  apparently  from  tetanus, 
as  a  result  of  that  violence.    It  turned  out,  however,  on  inquiry,  that  six 
days  previously  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  tetanic  symptoms,  the  boy  had 
accidentally  driven  a  rusty  nail  into  his  foot,  and  that  the  suppurating 
wound  which  resulted  from  this  injury  had  only  closed  on  the  day  on 
which  the  blow  was  inflicted.    On  an  examination  of  the  body  a  small 
puckered  cicatrix,  such  as  would  result  fi-om  the  healing  of  a  punctured 
wound,  was  found  on  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
from  the  circumstances,  that  this,  and  not  the  slight  blows  struck  by  the 
assailant,  had  been  the  cause  of  the  fatal  attack  of  tetanus.    (  Lancet, 
Dec  10,  1853,  p.  550.)  This  case  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question 
considered  at  p.  589.  It  is  probable  that  many  cases  have  been  set  down  as 
idiopathic  tetanus  in  which,  by  proper  inquiry,  the  disease  might  have  been 
traced  to  a  concealed  wound  or  some  personal  injury.    In  one  instance  tlie 
tetanus  was  at  first  considered  to  be  idiopathic,  but  shortly  before  death  a 
small  black  mark  was  observed  on  the  thumb-nail.    On  making  inquiry,  it 
was  found  that  a  few  days  previously  to  the  attack  a  splinter  oi^oo^  l^^d 
accidentally  penetrated  the  thumb.    The  patient  attached  so  little  impor- 
tance to  the  accident  that  he  did  not  mention  the  circumstance  to  his 
medical  attendant.     Two  similar  cases  are  reported.    (  Brit.  Med.  Jour. 
1872,  IL  p.  594.)  . 
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Many  trials  for  wounding  have  occurred  in  this  country  in  which 
tetanus  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death  ;  and  the  defence  has  generally 
rested  upon  the  probable  origin  of  the  disease  from  accidental  causes 
Among  these,  that  of  Capt.  Moir,  who  was  tried  at  the  Chelmsford  Assizes 
m  1830  for  the  murder  of  a  fisherman,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  it 
develops  the  rule  of  law  in  respect  to  criminal  responsibihty,  when  death 
takes  place  from  a  secondary  cause.  The  deceased  had  frequently  trespassed 
on  the  grounds  of  the  prisoner,  notwithstanding  warnings.    One  day  the 
prisoner  met  the  deceased  crossing  his  grounds,  in  order  to  pursue  his 
usual  occupation  of  fishing.  An  altercation  took  place,  and  the  prisoner,  in 
a  state  of  irritation,  rode  back  to  his  house,  procured  his  pistols,  rode  after 
the  deceased,  and  overtook  him  in  the  act  of  continuing  the  trespass. 
Words  again  ensued  between  them,  and  the  prisoner  then  fired  at  the 
deceased,  and  wounded  him  severely  in  the  arm.  The  muscles,  vessels  and 
nerves  were  extensively  lacerated,  but  no  question  seems  to  have  been  raised 
respecting  the  propriety  of  immediate  amputation.    The  deceased  lingered 
a  short  time  ;  and  tetanus  supervened,  fi^om  which  he  died     On  the  trial 
the  medical  evidence  went  to  show  that  death  was  caused  by  tetanus' 
brought  on  by  the  severe  gunshot  wound  inflicted  by  the  prisoner  In 
his  defence,  it  was  alleged  that  he  shot  the  deceased  under  provocation 
and  that  he  had  not  intended  to  kill  him,  for  he  had  purpLely  aTmed 

fact  of  i         'Tl^  \'        ^''^  considered  that  the 

i  t^i^  returning  to  his  house,  to  fetch  a  weapon  capable  of  inflicting 
a  mortal  wound,_  was  evidence  of  deliberate  malice ;  while,  with  regard 
to  the  second  point,  there  could  be  no  extenuation,  s  nee  a  serious  wound 

of  tt  trTnk""T°£>^  destroy  life  as  certainly  as  a  wound  inlcted 
on  tne  trunk.  The  prisoner  was  found  guilty  and  executed  In  ih^^ 
case,  the  connection  of  the  secondary  cause  of  death  wTth  the 

Ttt^por^^^^ --^^  '^^^^^^^^^ 

Erysipelas,  like  tetanus,  may  be  a  fatal  result  of  slight  iniuries  Wound. 

Bey.     Uitlewood  (YoA  Sum  tt  iS.ll  tfmination.  In 

tad  died  from  ery^elas  consequ  nt  on  i' bl™  h'^^^^^^^^ 

from  an  explosion  of  gas.    The  cansf,  of  d.^fl  i     ,  i-eceived 

the  evidenc^  failed  to^h^w  orimrafneglt:!"^^^ 

acquitted.    On  these  occasion.^  in  n.^^^^  «o^igeiice,  ana  the  prisoner  was 

for  the  fatal  result,  :Ztt  '^r^'" 

The  medical  facts  that  the  person  assaulted  l,,?!,''  ^jory. 
effects  of  the  ™lence.  ^TZ^  ^Tf^^ZiZlTT^lt 'T.  '"l' 
nTcS'  H  tSlrh-e^ t'^*'-'  ^^^^^^  li^'^l 

elapsed,  a  cloubrmararise  LJneS        ^"  »<""^  ^'^7^  has 

the  yioieuee  inflictel  TUs  dTat^f  °*       erysipelas  with 

like  tetanus  without  ^j  l^^^f  "  ^PP"^"-^ 

was  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  the  V..?  .^  ■  J.  "  owing  case,  which 
erysipelas  did  not  show  Itself  until  thtfe."^'  ""/-^'y'  1^59,  the 

proved  fatal  on  the  sevenSth  day  ^""^ 

with  a^'rart  p^t'^Vh^iI^^lsrcSs^  ^'^tl  '^^^  ^l^-k 

..au  was  sli/htly  st„n„ed';;%rbt;Zt''r  ^b^^^^^ 
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to  prefer  a  charge  against  the  aggressor.   From  this  time  he  did  not  appear 
to  suffer  any  ill  effects  from  the  blow,  and  continued  as  usual  at  his  work 
for  a  period  of  thirteen  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  when  erysipelas 
of  the  ordinary  character  made  its  appearance.    It  commenced  on  the 
bridge  of  the  nose  and  both  eyes.    Towards  the  close  of  the  same  day  the 
man  had  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens,  and  on  the  sixteenth  day,  the 
erysipelas  began  to  assume  an  unhealthy  aspect,  and  he  was  then  taken  into 
hospital.    The  erysipelas  was  now  general  over  the  face  and  head,  and 
delirium  tremens  was  strongly  marked.    Death  took  place  on  the  following 
afternoon,  and  at  the  post-mortem  examination  twenty  hours  after  death, 
only  slight  congestion  of  the  brain  was  found.    At  the  coroner's  inquest 
Clapton  was  asked  whether  it  was  probable  (as  far  as  was  currently 
known),  that  erysipelas  could  supervene  upon  a  contused  wound  thirteen 
days  after  a  blow.    His  reply  was  in  the  negative,  and  he  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the]  erysipelas  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  blow.  Hence 
the  death  of  the  man  did  not  result  indirectly  from  the  blow,  as  was  sought 
to  be  proved.    The  coroner  and  the  jury  disregarded  the  medical  evidence, 
and  committed  the  man  for  trial.    At  the  trial  the  same  medical  evidence 
of  the  cause  of  death  having  been  given,  the  Recorder  immediately  directed 
the  jury  to  acquit  the  prisoner,  stating  that  there  was  no  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  death  had  been  in  any  way  caused  or  hastened  by  the  injury 
inflicted. 

Reid  ('Physiol.  Researches,'  p.  512)  has  pointed  out  a  smgular  ap- 
pearance in  death  from  erysipelas  which,  unless  the  facts  had  been 
known,  might  have  given  rise  to  a  serious  mistake.  A  man  died  from 
erysipelas  in  the  left  leg.  On  uncovering  the  body  twenty-four  houi'S 
afterwards,  for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  it  was  observed  that  the  skm 
over  the  fore  and  middle  part  of  the  leg  affected  with  the  erysipelas,  had 
assumed  a  dark  purple  colour,  resembling  so  strongly  the  appearance  o± 
ecchymosed  blood  consequent  upon  injury,  that  all  who  were  present  con- 
fessed that  if  they  had  not  been  aware  of  the  previous  history  of  the  case, 
the  appearance  might  have  been  attributed  to  some  injury  received  during 
life  When,  however,  the  apparently  ecchymosed  part  had  been  cut  into, 
it  was  found  that  no  blood  had  been  effused  into  the  cellular  tissue  but 
the  skin  was  increased  in  thickness,  and  its  vessels  were  loaded  with  dark 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  establish  the  connection  of  erysipelas  with  a 
wound,  especially  when  the  disease  occurs  in  a  remote  part  of  the  body  not 
implicatecl  in  the  wound.  When  this  cannot  be  distinctly  made  out  there 
will  be  an  acquittal.  The  following  case  was  tried  before  the  Justiciary 
Court  at  Glasgow,  in  1822.  A  gamekeeper  was  mdicted  for  the  murder 
of  a  poacher,  whom  he  shot  so  severely  in  the  left  arm,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  perform  amputation  above  the  elbow.  The  man  died  of 
erysipelas  in  the  right  leg;  and  the  question  on  the  trial  was  whether 
the  erysipelas  was  brought  on  by  the  gunshot  wound  or  not.  Upon 
this  Question  there  was  great  difference  of  opimon  among  the  medical 
litnesses  One  gave  it  I  his  opinion  that  the  debility  caused  by  the 
Toiind  brought  L  the  disease  of  which  the  deceased  died.  Another 
ZuJht  that  the  tendency  to  erysipelas  had  existed  long  before  the  man 
Sed  the  wound.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  deceased  had  been 
out  two  nights  in  the  exercise  of  his  vocation,  and  had  slept  without 
shelter  that  during  this  time  he  had  eaten  but  little ;  and  that  he  had 
an  uker  in  his  leg?  the  absorption  of  matter  from  which,  in  the  opinion 

some  o?  the  wftnesses,  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  disease  before 
iL  ZLy  wa'  received.  As  he  had  received  what  was  thought  to  be 
he  be  t  mode  of  treatment  in  such  a  case,  supposing  the  deceased  had 
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received  no  wound  at  all,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted  of  the  charge.  (Beck's 
'Med.  Jur.':  Wounds.)  Taking  the  circumstances  as  they  are  above 
reported,  it  certainly  did  not  appear  that  erysipelas  was  directly  connected 
with  the  wound,  and  unless  this  had  been  clearly  and  satisfactorily  proved 
it  would  have  been  unjust  to  make  the  prisoner  responsible  for  the  fatal 
consequences.  The  bad  habit  of  body  and  the  actual  existence  of  disease 
in  the  leg,  were  facts  in  themselves  sufficient  to  render  such  an  opinion 
■  improbable.  But  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  stated  by  Alison,  that  erysipelas 
was  at  the  time  prevalent  in  the  Glasgow  Infirmary,  and  that  deceased  was 
put  into  a  bed  formerly  occupied  by  a  patient  labouring  under  this  disorder 
Until  then  the  wound  had  presented  no  peculiarly  dangerous  symptoms 

A  question  of  a  similar  kind  arose  in  Master  v.  The  Blackpool  Bailwav 
'Company  (Liverpool  Lent  Ass.  1868).  It  was  an  action  for  recovery  of 
compensation  for  the  death  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Manchester  lu  a 
collision  on  the  line  he  received  a  bruise  on  the  shin.  He  complained  of 
the  injury  at  the  time,  and  walked  lame.  In  a  few  days  phleo-monous 
erysipelas  set  m  and  he  soon  afterwards  died  of  pyeemia.  It  appeared  that 
his  wife  was  at  the  time  suffering  from  phlegmonous  erysipelas  with 
sloughing  sores  on  the  leg,  and  for  two  or  three  days  after  the  iniury  the 
Archdeacon  slept  m  his  wife's  room,  and  his  leg  was  dressed  by  the  servant 
n  injury  itself  appeared  at  first  to  be  very 

slight,  but  after  this  it  assumed  a  more  serious  character.  On  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff  it  was  urged  that  the  erysipelas  which  had  caused  death  Ld 
supervened  naturally  on  the  injury  to'  tL  leg,  while  it  was  contended  for 
the  Company  that  the  erysipelas  was  induced  by  contagion  or  infection 
from  sitting  m  the  wife's  bedroom  with  the  wife,  and  did  not  rturallv 

plaintiff  had  sustained  no  pecuniary  loss  o  grouna  mat  the 

Delirium  tremens  is  a  disease  which  frequently  presents  itself  . 
secondary  consequence  of  injuries  to  persons  of  int^ei^^eSe  haHt  Thl 

required  for  the  treatmeS  of  woTnM  ^rsVns  "^^^^^^^      of  operations 
made  (p.  600)  upon  the  influence  rf  nnheaUhv  ^n^T^tf.t-'""'''  "^'"^^^ 
apply  with  especial  force  to  cases  of  thb  ZcrTpt  of  T  t7 
Seg.  V.  Eeiiwood  0  0  O  Oct        is^fi  -Z  ''''*'™P™n.     In  the  case  of 

hi  been  4saulted  by  Sie  ^Hsoner  tut  haTno^r^l  ^^^^^^^ 

injury  likely  to  be  follLed  b;  seHous  conseoLnces'"^^^^^^ 

toms  of  delirium  tremens  came  on  and  he  dipd  t  -t;  ^^^^  ^^^^^^S'  symp- 

days.    It  was  alleged  that  the  dfs'ease  of  wS  Z  ^  ^  ^^^^ 

brought  on  by  the  violence,  and  tCvidencf  S  Coin  ''"''^^^'^ 

support  of  this  view.    He  deposed  thnl  i  rw       Vi  ^       "^^^  adduced  in 

deceased  on  the  day  after  the  as sn^Ju    ^    f  '^"""^  *°  the 

particularly  on  the  rigTt  side  aS  th^^^^  ™  ^^oHen  and  black, 

the  face.  %e  did  whit  ™\ecessLTarZ  7  ''^^"f '  T 

nearly  healed.    The  deceased  appeared  To  ^^L  T'  ^^^^ 

and  weakness,  and  these  constXTon.]  °       !    ''""^  tremulousness 

although  the  Wounds  were  rrnidt.  ^  r  continued  to  increase, 

subsided.    Two  days  bXe  hTs  d^tlL'^n.  .'"^  '"^^^^^^ 

tremens  came  on,"^  and  of  this   he  ^.^"/^^^.^^^J.^y^Ptoms  of  delirium 

attributable  to  a  shock  of  the  nervn?,.T  ;  ^^as 
and  he  accounted  for  that  shock  brthn'nff"'.'  ''^'''i"^  delirium  tremens; 
and  by  the  blows  he  had  4eted'    On  T^^^^P^^ 

ceivea.    On  a  post-mortem  examination  he 
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could  not  discover  any  fracture  of  the  skull  or  of  the  bones  of  tbe  face,  oi- 
a  rupture  of  any  blood-vessel.    The  right  lung  was  much  congested,  and 
there  were  some  old  adhesions  to  the  chest.    The  left  lung  was  also  con- 
gested.   The  heart  was  large  and  flabby,  but  he  did  not  discover  anything 
in  the  examination  of  the  body  to  account  for  death.    He  considered  that 
the  delirium  tremens  arose  from  the  attack  made  upon  the  deceased,  but 
he  was  certainly  surprised  to  see  so  fatal  a  result  from  such  sUght  injuries. 
The  blows  the  deceased  had  received  were  the  exciting  cause  of  delirium 
tremens.    It  was  generally  the  result  of  violent  injury,  but  he  had  known 
it  to  follow  from  slight  blows.    He  should  say,  from  the  appearances  he 
observed  on  the  post-mortem  examination,  that  the  deceased  was  a  '  bad 
subject.'     The  injuries  the  deceased  had  received  were  certainly  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  death  of  a  healthy  man.    The  shock  to  the 
system  might  have  been  produced  by  the  deceased's  excited  condition,  and 
delirium  tremens  might  be  occasioned  by  excitement  alone  ;  but,  as  there 
had  been  blows  in  this  case,  he  thought  it  more  natural  to  ascribe  it  to 
them  than  to  mere  excitement.   The  skull  of  the  deceased  was  remarkably 
thin,  and  if  there  had  been  any  great  violence,  he  should  have  expected  to 
find  the  bones  fractured.    If  the  system  had  not  been  in  a  bad  state,  the 
result  would  not  have  been  so  serious ;  but  he  considered  the  blows  to  have 
been  the  exciting  cause  of  death.    The  witness  aUuded  to  the  moral  effect 
of  the  blows,  and  to  the  excitement  they  occasioned,  rather  than  to  the 
actual  result  that  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  injuries  of  such 
a  character.    He  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  deceased  would 
not  have  died  from  the  excitement  alone,  even  if  he  had  not  received  any 
blows.    The  blows  and  the  excitement  together  were,  no  doubt,  the  cause 
of  death.    A  second  medical  witness  said,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  deceased's 
death  was  the  result  of  his  excited  state,  and  that  delirium  trernens  was 
thereby  occasioned,  and  not  by  the  blows  he  received.    He  described  the 
liver  and  kidneys  of  the  deceased  as  presenting  the  appeai^ance  of  those  of 
a  person  addicted  to  di-inking  spirits  or  beer.    It  was  contended  that  there 
was  no  distinct  proof  of  the  actual  cause  of  death,  or  that  the  disease  of 
which  the  deceased  died  had  been  brought  on  by  the  wounds,  and  the 
prisoner  was  acquitted.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  38,  p.  811.) 

Death  from  surgical  operations. — In  the  treatment  of ,  wounds,  surgical 
operations  are  frequently  resorted  to,  and  a  wounded  person  may  die  either 
during  the  performance  of  an  operation,  or  from  its  consequences.  A 
question  may  thence  arise,  whether  the  person  who  inflicted  the  wound 
shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  fatal  result.  The  law  of  England  regardft 
a  surgical  operation  as  part  of  the  treatment,  and  if  undertaken  bond  fide, 
and  performed  with  reasonable  care  and  skill,  the  aggressor  will  be  held 
responsible,  whatever  may  be  the  result.  The  necessity  for  an  operation, 
and  the  mode  of  performing  it,  will  be  left  to  the  operator's  judgment.  As 
the  defence  may  turn  upon  the  operation  having  been  performed  unneces- 
sarily, and  in  an  unskilful  manner,  it  will  be  right  for  a  practitionei-,  if 
possible  to  defer  it  until  he  has  had  the  advice  and  assistance  of  other 
practitioners.  According  to  Lord  Hale,  if  death  takes  place  from  an 
unshilful  operation,  performed  for  the  cure  of  a  wound,  and  not  from  the 
wound,  the  responsibility  of  the  prisoner  ceases. 

Death  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  result  of  severe  operations,  the 
secondary  consequences  under  which  the  patient  may  die  being  very 
numerous,  even  when  the  case  is  most  skilfully  managed.  Sometimes  the 
patient  will  die  on  the  table,  although  but  little  blood  may  have  l^een  lost. 
Eear,  pain,  and  sudden  shock  to  the  nervous  system  have  caused  death 
under  these  circumstances.  The  most  common  indirect  causes  of  death 
after  severe  operations  are  secondary  heemorrhage,  erysipelas,  tetanus. 
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delirium  tremens,  pyemia,  and  hectic  fever  with  gangrene  of  the  stump 
Inspection  of  the  body  after  death  frequently  explains  the  unfavourable 
result  of  operations  that  promise  well,  by  discovering  one  or  more  organs  in 
a  state  of  chronic  disease,  which  had  not  previously  deranged  the  health  in 
a  degree  sufficient  to  give  notice  of  its  existence,  and  which  might,  there- 
fore, have  remained  quiet  for  years  to  come,  had  no  extraordinary  call 
been  made  upon  the  powers  of  the  system. 

Should  an  operation  be  unnecessarily  or  unskilfully  performed  the 
responsibility  of  an  aggressor  would,  it  is  presumed,  cease,  if  the  death  of 
a  wounded  party  could  be  clearly  traced  to  it.  Thus,  if  in  carelessly 
bleeding  a  wounded  person,  the  brachial  artery  should  be  laid  open  ('Ann 
dJlyg.  1834,  2,  445),  or  if,  in  performing  amputation,  a  large  artery  be 
improperly  secured,  so  that  the  patient  in  either  case  dies  from  the  loss  of 
blood  the  prisoner  could  not  be  equitably  held  responsible;  because  it 
would  be  punishing  him  for  an  event  depending  on  the  unskilfulness  of  a 
medica  practitioner.  According  to  Piatt,  B.  (see  p.  597),  a  prisoner  will 
be  held  responsible  if  the  original  wound  were  likely  to  produce  death 

treated.   Supposing  the  bleeding^  am^tt  L t  be 
performed  with  ordinary  care  or  skill,  and  yet,  in  the  one  case  inflamma! 
tion  of  the  vems,  and  m  the  other  erysipelas,  tetanus,  gangrene  pyemia 
or  fever  should  destroy  life,  the  prisoner  will  be  liable  for  the^onseqS^' 
The  practice  of  the  law  is  strictly  consistent  with  justice.    Should  the 
operation  be  considered  to  be  ahsolutely  required  for  the  treatment  of  a 
dangerous  wound  which  according  to  all  probability  would  prove  mortal 
without  It,  should  It  be  performed  with  ordinary  skill,  and  still  Teath 
ensue  as  a  direct  or  indirect  consequence,  it  is  onlv  iust  fW 
who  influ3ted  the  injury  should  be\eld  respLiW J  C  th^^^^^^^^^ 
presumed  m  these  cases,  that  were  the  patient  left  to  h^rnllf  if         li  • 
all  probabiKty,  die  from  the  effects  of  the  wouVd    T?  ^ 
knowing  that  an  operation  would  y4  hL  rchancf'o^^^^^^^^^^ 
an  occasion,  did  not  perform  it  it  S7cfl.7T  %  ■  i        /  ^^^^"^^  ^'^^  ^^c^i 
that  the  deceased  hal  died,"not' wte  w^^^^^^^^  ^f-- 
and  neglect  of  his  medical  attendant     Hence  it  foll^^^^^^ 
this  necessary  treatment,  unforeseen  thoi^thT^f  T  ^^'"^^^ 

life,  no  exculpation  shouirbe  adTitte?      if  w    Z?^  TV 
directed  efforts  madefor  the prestva^L^f lijl 7st  ^Ant^^^^^^  1^8^ 

oase"t  ro\l't^^^^^^^^   tt  m^'  ^^^^^ 
(Be,.  r^Kj^,  1).^^  Commit  C^TZ.  fs^'lt^TT ff  ^/l^ 
case,  although  made  a  subject  of  the  most  YiJl^r^i.n^l    ,      •  ^^'^ 
legal,  and  political  view  were  reallv  TfTZl         contention  m  a  medical, 
the  deceased  received  a  pSshot  ^^^^^^  ^"i  ^"^^ 

from  the  effects  on  July  16th    The  bXf  fl  T  \      ?^  died 
wounding  and  crushing  the  soft  par  f  of  .^""'^  '^^^^^^^^ 
formation  of  an  abscels  in  thfs  part     The'.nT'i'  *° 
mflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  ani  i    membr^^^^^      Tl'  ^^-^^ 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  wound  fnv  il^T  considered  it 

which  wis  then  supposed  t?be  lyTnf  :ifhi?:rach  T^.^^ 
small  artery  (the  occipital)  was  S^d  bnf  fT  operation  a 

was  small ;  the  bleeding  was  stonnid  W  ^  quantity  of  blood  lost 

had  no  influence  in  causae  Sh     Th  '^P^^^^^^^'         this  bleeding 
would  not  have  proved  fataTbut  for  the       !  ' 

probing  of  the  wound  was  unnecessarv  If^  tl^at  the 

formed.    There  was  the  evidence  of  T--   ^        -  unskilfully  per- 

proved,  apart  from  the  opin  onrexpresse^l  '    Z  i^"*^         '  ^^^^^ 
VOL.  I.  ^    """^  expressed,  could  leave  no  reasonable  doubt 
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that  the  case  had  been  treated  with  hond  fides  and  with  competent  skill. 
The  prisoner  was  positively  identified  by  deceased  and  others,  and  yet  upon 
this  evidence  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  ('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.' 
1871,  II.  p.  716.) 

The  evidence  of  Tuffnell  and  other  surgical  experts  showed  that  the 
probing  operation  performed  on  the  deceased,  which  was  made  the  subject 
of  harsh  and  unjust  comments  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  was  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of  surgery,  and  that  the  wound  was  of 
such  a  nature  as  from  the  first  to  be  likely  to  prove  mortal  in  spite  of 
treatment.  If  any  proof  were  required  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion, 
it  will  be  found  in  a  public  declaration,  made  subsequently  to  the  trial,  by 
nine  eminent  London  surgeons,  who  one  and  all  agreed  '  that  the  bullet- 
wound  in  the  neck  of  police-constable  Talbot  was  the  direct  and  sole  cause 
of  his  death,  and  that  no  blame  can  be  justly  assigned  to  any  of  those  by 
whom  the  wound  was  treated.' 

Longmore  thus  expressed  himself  on  this  case  : — '  It  would  have  been 
acting  wrongly  had  every  effort  not  been  made  to  extract  the  bullet  from 
the  situation  in  which  it  was  supposed  and  reasonably  inferred  to  be 
lodging.  It  is  of  immense  importance  that  foreign  bodies  lodging  in  the 
walls  of  cavities  should  be  got  away  if  possible.  No  one  acquainted  with 
such  subjects — at  least,  no  one  who  respects  truth  more  than  some  other 
ulterior  object — can  really  believe  that  the  man's  death  in  this  case  was 
due  to  anything  else  but  the  direct  effect  of  the  gunshot  wound  which  had 
been  inflicted  upon  him.'    ('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  1871,  II.  p.  717.) 

The  failure  of  justice  in  this  case  appears  to  have  "been  chiefly  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  jury  were  allowed  to  form  their  opinions  on  the  surgical 
treatment  pursued,  whereas  the  rule  of  law  is  clear  as  to  responsibility. 
The  English  practice,  as  already  quoted  above,  is,  that  if  a  man  unlawfully 
inflicts  a  dangerous  wound  on  another,  and  the  wounded  person,  after 
beino-  treated  by  qualified  practitioners,  acting  bond  fide,  and  applying 
themselves  with  the  best  of  their  ability  to  the  case,  dies  of  the  wound, 
the  man  inflicting  it  is  really  guilty  of  murder,  even  although  an  erroneous 
treatment  of  the  case  by  the  practitioner  may  have  been  the  cause  of  death. 

Medical  responsibility  in  reference  to  the  administration  of  ancesthetics.— 
In  a  large  number  of  operations  it  is  the  general  practice  among  surgeons 
to  administer  chloroform  vapour  or  other  anaesthetic,  not  only  to  allay  pam 
but  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  on  the  patient  likely  to  arise  fi-om  protracted 
surgical  proceedings.    In  spite  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  these 
vapours  are  liable  to  destroy,  life  in  an  unexpected  manner,  and  the  patient 
may  die  either  before  the  operation  is  commenced  or  during  its  perform- 
ance.    The  facts  may  leave  no  doubt  that  the  wounded  person  died  froni 
the  anaesthetics,  and  not  from  the  wound  or  operation.    On  inspection  ot 
the  body,  the  heart  may  be  found  in  an  unhealthy  state -a  fact  which 
was  formerly  considered  sufilcient  to  account  for  the  fatal  effects  ot  the 
anaesthetic.    In  a  case  of  this  kind,  what  becomes  of  the  responsibility  of 
thfperson  who  inflicted  the  original  wound  ?    No  decision  has  ever  been 
^iven  on  this  point.    Was  the  use  of  the  anaesthetic  in  a  professiona  view 
rZes  ary  part  of  the  treatment?    Was  it  skilfully  and  properZy  ad- 
Ministered  ?    Could  the  diseased  condition  of  the  heart,  which  rendered 
The  effects  ^f  the  vapour  more  fatal  than  usual,  have  been  detected  by  the 
ooerltor  so  as  to  show  the  impropriety  of  administering  i  m  this  case  ? 
S  questions  should  receive  Ltisfactory  answers  before  the  -^Sressov^^ 
vprnlered  responsible  for  death  under  such  peculiar  circumstances.  In 
mI^  :  Statnam  (Q.  B.  Nov.  1867),  an  action  W^^^ 
medical  man  for  forcibly  administering  chloroform  to  the  plamtitt  agaiuBi. 
her  wS,  aTextracting  six  of  her  teeth  ;  also  for  careless  and  unskilful  treat. 
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roent,  whereby  her  health  was  injured.   The  medical  evidence  showed  thait 
the  woman  had  consented  to  the  operation,  and  that  it  had  been  properly 
performed ;  also  that  her  health  had  sustained  no  injury  by  the  chloroform 
or  the  operation,  and  that  most  of  her  symptoms  were  due  to  hysteria. 
Cockburn,  C.J.,  in  summing  up  the  case,  said,  that  the  two  charges  or 
complaints  were  entirely  distinct  and  different — one  being  for  an  assault, 
and  the  other  for  malpractice.    The  law  was  clear  as  to  both.   No  surgeon 
had  a  right  to  perform  any  operation  against  the  will  of  the  patient,  so  long 
as  the  patient  preserved  consciousness  and  will;  and  if,  therefore,  the  jury 
beheved  the  plaintiff's  story,  then  she  was  entitled  to  a  verdict,  although 
the  amount  of  the  damages  would  depend  upon  their  impression  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  injury.    Then,  as  to  the  other  ground  of  complaint,  the  law 
was  equally  clear,  that  every  medical  practitioner  was  bound  to  biing  a 
reasonable  amount  of  skill  and  care  to  the  performance  of  the  duty  he 
undertook.    The  jury  found  for  the  defendant  on  both  grounds.  This 
shows  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  reference  to  the  responsibility  of 
medical  men  who  undertake  operations  under  chloroform. 

Necessity  for  Operations. — When  an  operation  is  rendered  necessary  for 
the  maltreatment  of  an  injury,  the  responsibility  of  an  assailant,  if  the 
case  proves  fatal,  ceases.    In  Eeg.  v.  KingsJwtt  (Lewes  Sum.  Ass.  ]858), 
it  was  proved  that  prisoner  and  deceased  fought,  and  that  the  prisoner  bit 
the  deceased  severely  on  the  thumb.    According  to  the  medical  evidence 
the  wound  would,  in  all  probability,  have  healed  of  itself,  or  with  some 
slight  applications,  but  it  seemed  that  the  deceased  went  to  a  corn-leech 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  applied  a  salve  to  the  wound,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  that  severe  inflammation  ensued.   The  deceased  then  appHed 
to  a  regular  practitioner,  who  did  all  that  was  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances but  the  whole  arm  was  in  such  a  condition  that  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  remove  him  to  the  hospital,  where  his  arm  was  amputated 
and  he  died  from  the  effects  of  the  operation.    For  the  defence  it  was 
contended  that  the  prisoner  ought  not  to  be  convicted  of  causing  the  death 
ot  tiie  deceased,  inasmuch  as  it  was  proved  that  the  original  iniury  was  of 
%         cliaracter,  and  not  at  all  calculated  to  produce  a  fatal  result,  and 
that  the  deceased  had  conduced  to  his  own  death  by  suffering  himself  to 
be  treated  by  an  ignorant  and  unskilful  person.    The  judge  held  that  the 
charge  of  manslaughter  could  not  be  supported  upon  the  evidence,  and  he 
therefore  directed  the  ]ury  to  acquit  the  prisoner. 

ci,  T  operation  being  absolutely  required,  are  we  to  understand  that  it 
sHould  be  necessary  to  preserve  life,  i.e.  that  the  wound  would  probably 

Tthe  tt  /'*'rf ■     ^'r^"^^         ^"PP^^^  necessar/as  pS 

ot  the  treatment  of  a  wounded  person  ;  but  unless  it  could  be  sworn  that 

this  treatment  was  required,  in  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon,  for  the  vre 
ew  inflicted,  it  is  doubtful  whether  in ^tht 

event  of  death  occurring  from  these  simple  operations,  the  assailant  would 
be  held  responsible  for  the  fatal  result.  In  1827,  two  persons  were  trLd 
in  Edinburgh,  for  capitally  assaulting  another  by  throwinc  sulphuric  acid 

r/to  'fl  ^^«--^?--)    The  death  of  ^the  deceased  C™^^ 

n  ^^/^^^^yn^^^o^  Of  a  vein  and  concomitant  fever,  following  the  ope  4 
case         ^^^f  considered  necessary  in'the  treatment  oT  the 

case.  It  did  not  appear  that  this  bleeding  was  absolutely  necessarv  fZ 
the  preservation  of  life,  but  merely  for  the  preventioH  sevL  Sha^^^^^^ 

Smt^fr  "  abandoned,  this  qreltTon  S^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

sibUity  for  the  fatal  result  being  considered  to  involve  too  nice  a  point  tn 
ensure  conviction.    ('  Ed.  Med.\nd  Surg.  Jour.'  IpS  1829  230  )^ 

■cJuZlZ7'^Tl:  f  ,f  ^^.i*would%pear  thaVthe  law'ie|a;iis  three 
cncumstances  m  death  following  surgical  operations  :-lst,  th?  necessity 
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for  the  operation  itself ;  2nd,  the  competency  of  the  operator ;  and  3rd, 
the  fact  that  the  wound  was  dangerous  and  would  be  likely  to  prove  mortal 
without  it.    A  few  cases  will  serve  to  illusti-ate  the  view  taken  by  our 
judges  of  this  most  important  question.     In  King  v,  Quain  and  others 
(Limerick  Spring  Ass.  1836),  Dillon  (the  deceased)  received  a  comminuted 
fracture  of  the  leg,  produced  by  blows  with  a  stick.    He  was  taken  to  an 
hospital,  and  it  was  proposed  to  amputate  the  injured  leg,  but  he  would 
not  consent.     After  some  days  symptoms  of  approaching  mortification 
made  their  appearance.     All  the  surgeons  agreed  that  the  only  chance 
of  saving  life  was  the  immediate  removal  of  the  leg.    The  deceased  then 
gave  his  consent,  and  the  operation  was  skilfully  performed.    The  injury 
was  inflicted  on  Oct.  10th ;  the  operation  was  not  performed  until  Nov. 
9th,  and  Dillon  died  on  the  19th  (i.e.  ten  days  after  the  operation)  from 
tetanus,  which,  it  was  admitted,  had  resulted  from  the  amputation,  and 
not  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  prisoners.    For  the  prisoners  it 
was  argued  that  the  deceased  did  not  die  of  the  wounds  as  alleged  in  the 
indictment,  but  from  the  medical  treatment.    On  the  other  side,  it  was 
contended  that  the  injury  to  the  leg  was  causa  causans,  as  the  recovery 
of  the  patient  would  have  been  utterly  hopeless  without  amputation. 
The  judge  held  (the  amputation  being  considered  a  necessary  part  of  the 
patient's  treatment)  that  the  death  of  Dillon,  although  not  proximately, 
was  actually  caused  by  fracture  of  the  leg,  and  so  directed  the  jury,  who 
returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.   The  disputed  point  was  reserved,  and  argued 
before  the  twelve  judges.    In  addition  to  the  arguments  in  support  of  the 
conviction  above  given,  it  was  represented  as  being  laid  down  in  the  books, 
that  if  one  give  a  wound  to  another,  who  neglects  the  cure,  or  is  disorderly, 
and  doth  not  keep  that  rule  which  a  wounded  man  should  do,  yet  if  he  die 
it  is  murder  or  manslaughter ;  because  if  the  wounds  had  not  been  given 
tbe  man  had  not  died.     (See  case  Beg.  v.  Thomas,  ante,  pp.  588,  599.) 
The  exceptional  cases  are  where  deatli  results  from  the  medical  treatment : 
but  these  are  reducible  to  two  classes :— 1.  When  the  wound  is  not  m  itself 
mortal,  and  the  treatment  causes  the  death.    (Bex  v.  Macmillan,  ip.  bll.) 
And  2ndly,  wben  tbe  deatb  is  clearly  caused  by  the  treatment,  either  by 
reason  of  its  being  tmslcilful,  or  not  being  necessary  to  save  life  m  the 
opinion  of  skiieul  persons.    (Bex  v.  Macewan,  p.  597.)    The  judges,  with 
one  dissentient,  ruled  the  point  against  the,  prisoner.    In  this  case,  the 
three  conditions  requisite  for  responsibility  clearly  existed  :  the  opera- 
tion was  absolutely  necessary  to  save  life— there  was  no  question  as  to  the 
competency  of  the  operator-and  the  wound  would,  according  to  all  surgical 
experience,  have  proved  fatal  without  it.    The  wounded  person  may,  as  m 
the  preceding  case,  have  refused  to  submit  to  an  operation  when  m  the 
judgment  of  a  medical  man  it  was  necessary  to  save  life  or  he  ^ay  have 
submitted  to  it  when  too  late.    In  Beg.  v.  Draper  (C  C.  C.  Aug.  1872), 
the  prisoner,  while  carelessly  driving  a  waggon,  knocked  down  the  deceasec^ 
and  a  wbeel  passed  over  his  left  arm  just  above  the  elbow.    The  deceased 
was  taken  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  when  it  was  proposed  at  once  to  ampu- 
Tte  the  arm,  but  he,  after  consulting  with  his  friends,  refused  to  submit 
tolhe  operat  on.    The  arm  was  then  dressed  and  put  into  splints,  and  the 
man  waftold  that  his  life  would  be  endangered  if  he  did  -t  pe-nit  his 
^rr,  to  be  amputated.    A  week  later  he  consented  to  the  operation.  The 
:rm  was  reZved,  but  he  died  of  pyemia,  one  of  the  -ond^^^^^^^^^ 
se^ences  of  the  operation.    In  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
^oI^mX  man's'life  would  have  been  saved  if      f  ^  ^^^^^^ 

^S^^^etlS^t^t^^ 

•It  to  have  his  arm  amputated,  as  that  was  a  matter  of  law,  upon  which, 
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if  necessary,  he  would  reserve  a  case.  The  question  for  them  to  consider 
was  whether,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  prisoner,  the  deceased  sus- 
tained the  injury  which  led  to  his  death.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner 
guilty. 

In  Beg.  v.  Terrell  (Taunton  Lent  Ass.  1847),  it  was  proved  that  the 
prisoner  had  thrown  a  stone  at  the  deceased,  and  caused  a  fracture  of  the 
skull.    On  a  consultation,  the  medical  practitioner  performed  the  operation 
of  trephining.    The  deceased  rallied,  but  he  died  on  the  19th  day  after  the 
injury;  and  it  was  found  that  there  was  an  abscess  in  the  brain.  The 
medical  witnesses  referred  death  to  the  blow,  but  admitted  that  it  might 
have  been  accelerated  by  the  operation.    It  was  contended  in  the  defence, 
that  although  the  injury  without  the  operation  might  have  proved  mortal, 
yet  that  the  deceased  had  really  died  from  the  medical  treatment.  Cress- 
well,  J.,  observed,  that  it  was  admitted  the  wound  was  mortal,  and  that 
the  deceased  might  have  died  in  a  month,  but  that  he  had  died  in  less 
than  a  week  in  consequence  of  the  operation.    The  wound  being  mortal, 
if  that  which  was  done  by  the  surgeon  was  what  he  considered  right  to  be 
adopted,  there  would  be  no  question  raised  upon  this  point.    The  prisoners 
were  convicted.    Competency  for  forming  a  judgment,  or  for  undertaking 
an  operation,  implies  on  these  occasions  only' that  average  skill  and  expe*^ 
rienoe  which  every  legally  qualified  practitioner  is  presumed  by  law  to 
possess ;  and  although  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  a  man  would  or  would 
not  have  died  under  a  particular  injury  without  an  operation,  yet  the  law 
allows  a  free  exercise  of  judgment,  and  would  not  act  upon  extraordinary 
exceptions.  ^ 

Operations  binder  a  mistaken  opinion.— It  may  happen  that  the  wound  is  ■■ 
not  mortal,  and  that,  although  skilfully  performed,  the  operation  was  not 
necessary  to  save  life ;  iu  other  words,  the  wounded  person  may  have  died 
from  the  immediate  results  of  a  serious  operation,  performed  under  a  mis- 
taken view  of  the  case.    It  may  be  alleged  by  a  prisoner's  counsel  that  the 
operation  was  not  necessary  to  save  life,  and  that  the  wounded  man  might 
have  recovered  without  it.     A  Lieut.  Seton  was  killed  in  the  Gosport 
duel  case  (  June,  1845.)    (Beg.  v.  Pym,  Hants  Lent  Ass.  1846.)    A  tumour 
termed  m  the  course  of  the  pistol-shot  wound  received  by  the  deceased  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen;  and  this  was  supposed  by  the  three 
surgeons  m  attendance  on  the  deceased,  to  be  an  aneurismal  enlargement 
from  a  wound  m,  or  injury  to,  the  femoral  artery,  for  which  it  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  tie  the  external  iliac  artery.    The  patient  died  from 
peritoneal  inflammation  following  the  operation  ;  and  on  inspection,  it  was 
tound  that  the  tumour  was  formed  by  a  mass  of  coagulated  blood  poured 
out,  not  from  the  femoral  artery,  but  from  one  of  its  superficial  and 
anomalous  branches,  which  was  divided  about  an  inch  below  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  an  inch  from.the  main  body  of  the  artery.    There  was  some 

time  selected  for  its  performance,  and  as  to  its  being  absolutely  reauisite  for 
the  preservation  of  life.  One  witness  thought  that  it  was  absS  y  n^^^^^^^ 
sary  to  perform  it  at  the  time  ;  while  anothe?  thought  it  absolutely  neL"^^^^^^ 

U^^  stated  ST'  *°  IT  ^i^'-  ^^^^-^^       tl^e  trill, 

other  oIp^o?-  ^A  1'""^  '^^^^  ^'^^^''^       necessary,  and  that  no 

Sn^eronftn  iT  1  Ji^'''''''  ^  °rder  to  show  that  the  wound  was  not 
inteSoserl      t'  '  not  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  Erie,  J., 

tToprie^  iFiZT  ^°?.P^T'^  '^^^  counter-evidenL  and  impe'ach 
daLZr^  ^  1  ^P^^^t^on,  but  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  if  a 
^dvfot  r  ^\S^yen  and  the  best  advice  is  taken  and  under  that 

:advice  an  operation  is  performed,  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  death 
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the  party  giving  the  wound  is  criminally  responsible.'    Cockburn — '  I  pro- 
posed to  show  that  the  opinion  formed  by  the  medical  men  was  grounded 
upon  erroneous  premises,  and  that  no  operation  was  necessary  at  all,  or,  at 
least,  that  an  easier  and  much  less  dangerous  operation  might  and  ought 
to  have  been  adopted.    I  may  therefore  cross-examine  the  witnesses  as  to 
the  grounds  of  their  opinion.    I  shall  submit  that  a  person  is  not  criminally 
responsible  where  the  death  is  caused  by  consequences  which  are  not 
physically  the  consequences  of  the  wound,  but  can  only  be  connected  with 
the  first  wound  by  moral  reasonings,  as  hei'e  that  which  occasioned  death 
was  the  operation  which  supervened  upon  the  wound  because  the  medical 
men  thought  it  necessary.    The  point  has  never  been  solemnly  decided  in 
this  countiy.    The  cause  of  death  is  a  question  for  the  jury,'    Erie,  J. 
— '  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  and  so  is  Rolfe,  B.,  that  where  a  wound  is 
given  which,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  medical  advisers,  is  dangerous, 
and  the  treatment  which  they  bond  fide  adopt  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
death,  the  party  who  inflicted  the  wound  is  criminally  responsible,  and  of 
course  those  who  aided  and  abetted  him  in  it.    I  so  rule  on  the  present 
occasion ;  but  it  may  be  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  future  consideration, 
that  it  having  been  proved  that  there  was  a  gun-shot  wound,  and  a  pul- 
sating tumour  arising  therefrom,  which,  in  the  bond  fide  opinion  of  com- 
petent medical  men,  was  dangerous  to  life,  and  that  they  considered  a 
certain  operation  necessary,  which  was  skilfully  performed,  and  was  the 
immediate  and  proximate  cause  of  death, — the  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
tendered  evidence  to  show,  this  opinion  was  wrong,  and  that  the  wound 
would  not  inevitably  have  caused  death,  and  that  by  other  treatment  the 
operation  might  have  been  avoided,  and  was  therefore  unnecessary.    I  will 
reserve  this  point  for  the  consideration  of  the  judges,  although,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  I  have  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.    Ta  admit  this  evidence 
would  be  to  raise  a  collateral  issue  in  every  case  as  to  the  degree  of  skill 
which  the  medical  men  possessed.' 

The  point  was  reserved,  but  as  the  prisoner  was  acquitted  of  the 
charge,  the  opinion  of  the  judges  was  not  taken.  ('  Law  Times,'  March  21, 
1846,  p.  500.)  The  question  was  subsequently  raised  at  the  trial  of  the 
principal  in  the  duel  (Beg.  v.  EawJcey,  Hants  Sum.  Ass.  1846),  but 
Piatt,  B.,  decided  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  Erie,  J.,  and  Eolfe,  B. 
The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  ('  Law  Times,'  July  25, 1846,  p.  370.)  This 
decision  stops  all  inquiry  respecting  the  necessity  of  an  operation,  leaving 
this  to  the  bond  fide  judgment  of  the  operator— and  it  leaves  undecided,  as 
in  Macmillan's  case  (ante,  p.  611),  the  question  whether  the  operation  was 
or  was  not  necessary  to  save  life.  It  was  decided  in  the  case  of  Bea)  v. 
Qt(,ain  and  Meg.  v.  Ptjm,  that  although  the  indictment  alleged  that  the 
deceased  died  of  the  wound,  while  in  fact  he  died  from  the  results  of  an 
operation,  yet  it  was  good  in  point  of  law.  , 

A  case  tried  at  the  Cent.  Crim.  Court  (Beg.  v.  Fueling,  1872),  m- 
volved  some  of  the  points  here  raised.  The  prisoner  severely  kicked  the 
deceased  on  the  right  knee.  He  was  able  to  walk  home  with  much 
difficulty.  Disease  set  in,  and  about  ten  months  after  the  violence  amputa- 
tion of  the  leg  was  performed.  Ulceration  of  the  stump  took  place,  and 
the  deceased  died  from  secondary  hemorrhage.  There  was  much  disease 
about  the  leg.  It  was  contended  that  notwithstanding  the  long  perwd. 
which  had  elapsed,  the  deceased  had  died  from  the  unlawful  act  ot J.ixe 
prisoner.  For  the  defence  it  was  suggested  that  deceased  had  died  ti'om 
an  operation  which  was  not  necessary  to  the  treatment.  In  addressing 
the  jury,  Channel,  B.,  said,  if  a  man  attack  another  and  certain  results 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the  qualified  and  competent  medical  adviser 
who  might  be  called  in  took  in  his  discretion  a  step  the  termination  or 
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which  was  unsuccessful,  and  which,  perhaps,  in  the  exercise  of  superior^ 
skill  would  not  have  been  adopted,  that  termination  would  not  save  the  man 
by  whom  the  injury  was  inflicted  from  the  consequences  of  his  act.  He 
added  that  in  this  case  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  offender  contemplated  the  result  of  his  act.  The  prisoner  was 
acquitted. 

Fatal  diseases  following  operations. — When  a  wounded  person  is  taken 
to  an  hospital  in  which  gangrene  or  erysipelas  is  prevalent,  and  he  is 
attacked  by  one  of  these  diseases  before  or  after  the  performance  of  an 
operation,  and  dies,  a  prisoner  may  be  held  responsible  for  the  fatal  result. 
It  might  be  contended  that  the  transportation  of  the  wounded  man  to  such 
a  locality  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  his  life,  and 
that  he  would  not  then  have  died,  but  for  the  accidental  presence  of  an 
infectious  disease.    This  question  was  raised  in  a  trial  which  took  place  at 
the  Maidstone  Lent  Assizes,  1839.  (The  Q.ueen  v.  Gonnel  and  others.)  The 
deceased  was  assaulted  by  a  number  of  soldiers,  and  received  two  blows  on 
his  head  with  a  stick.     The  wound  was  not  of  any  great  extent,  and  the 
deceased  did  not  appear  to  suffer  much  from  it.    Two  days  afterwards,  he 
was  attacked  by  erysipelas  in  the  head  and  face,  and  he  died  in  about  a 
week.    On  inspection,  there  was  no  appearance  of  organic  disease.  The 
surgeon  referred  death  to  erysipelas,  which  was  prevalent  in  the  hospital 
at  the  time  the  deceased  was  brought  in.    The  man  would  probably  have 
recovered  but  for  the  attack  of  erysipelas,  and  he  did  not  think  that  he 
would  have  been  attacked  by  this  disease  but  for  the  wound.  Erysipelas 
was  an  infectious  disease,  and  a  common  consequence  of  wounds  of  the 
head.    Upon  this  evidence  the  prisoners  were  convicted.    In  Beg.  v.  Norris 
(Wells  Sum.  Ass.  1860),  the  deceased,  a  gamekeeper,  died  from  tetanus 
following  amputation  of  the  leg,  rendered  necessary  by  a  gun-shot  wound 
inflicted  by  the  prisoner.    No  attempt  was  made  to  deny  the  responsibility 
of  the  prisoner  for  the  fatal  result. 

Pycemia,  or  the  introduction  of  pus  into  the  blood  by  absorption  or  by 
the  mouths  of  divided  blood-vessels,  is  another  cause  of  death  which  is 
liable  to  follow  personal  injuries  and  operations.  The  purulent  matter  acts 
as  a  poison.  Pyemia  occurs  frequently  when  a  bone  is  involved  either  in 
the  injury  or  as  the  result  of  an  operation.  Inflammation  of  the  cellular 
membrane  surrounding  bone  is  a  condition  highly  favourable  to  its 
occurrence.  In  Beg.  v.  Maynard  (Maidstone  Lent  Ass.  1862),  involving  a 
charge  of  manslaughter  by  wounding,  the  medical  evidence  was  to  the 
effect  that  death  was  caused  by  pyaemia.  The  medical  witness  must 
remember  that  pyaemia  may  arise  from  causes  totally  irrespective  of 
wounds  or  personal  injuries.    ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1859,  p.  179.) 

Questions  relative  to  responsibility  in  death  following  operations  would 
come  more  frequently  before  Courts  of  law,  were  it  not  that  the  cases  are 
f  vlP^®^.  Coroners'  courts  by  verdicts  of  accidental  death.  (See 

'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  19,  p.  157.) 

Medical  BesponsiUlity  in  Operations.  Malapraxis.— This  is  a  very  wide 
subject,  but  it  can  here  be  only  glanced  at  in  a  few  of  its  leading  features. 
It  was  held  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  that  if  a  person  acting  in  a  medical 
capacity  be  guilty  of  misconduct  arising  either  from  gross  ignorance  or 
criminal  inattention,  by  which  a  patient  dies,  he  is  guilty  of  manslaughter. 
J^aults,  such  as  omissions,  or  errors  in  judgment,  to  which  all  are  liable,  are 
not  visited  with  this  amount  of  criminality.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the 
nV^!"""  n-  ^^  unlicensed  practitioner  ;  but  it  would  appear,  from  the 

charge  of  Williams,  J.  (Wmchester  Spring  Ass.  1847),  that  a  degree  of  un- 
ski^tulness  which  might  lead  to  the  conviction  of  a  licensed,  would  justify 
the  acquittal  of  an  unhcensed  midwife.  This  was  in  the  case  of  a  midwife 
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«3t  72,  alleged  to  have  caused  tlie  death  of  a  woman  on  whom  she  had  been 
cal  ed  to  attend.  '  The  charge,'  ho  said,  '  appeared  to  be,  that  by  want  of 
skill  or  attention  to  her  duties,  she  had  caused  the  death  of  the  woman 
upon  whom  she  was  attending.  In  order  to  constitute  this  offence,  it  must 
be  shown  that  the  party  was  guilty  of  criminal  misconduct,  either  arising 
from  gross  ignorance,  want  of  skill,  or  gross  inattention.  With  respect 
to  the  degree  of  want  of  skill,  he  must  say,  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  midwife  who  was  called  in  to  attend  a  person  in  the  humble  class  of 
the  deceased,  a  soldier's  wife,  should  exhibit  what  a  medical  practitioner 
would  call  competent  skill.  It  was  enough  if  she  applied  that  humble  skill 
which  in  ordinary  cases  would  lead  to  a  safe  delivery.  She  was  not  bound 
to  have  skill  sufficient  to  meet  peculiar  and  extraordinary  exigencies, 
although  in  the  case  of  a  regular  medical  man  such  skill  might  be  required. 
The  class  of  this  humble  practitioner  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
poorer  classes,  and,  although  on  the  one  hand  it  was  fit  the  law  should 
protect  the  patient  by  punishment  for  gross  want  of  skill,  yet  he  thought 
there  would  be  much  to  be  lamented  if  it  was  applied  with  such  severity  as 
to  render  a  party  not  possessing  skill  of  this  kind,  liable  to  punishment  for 
manslaughter.' 

Charges  of  manslaughter  have  been  brought  against  medical  practi- 
tioners in  cases  of  midwifery.  In  some  instances  gross  mismanagement  has 
been  proved ;  the  uterus,  and  even  parts  of  the  viscera,  have  been  torn 
away,  and  in  such  cases  convictions  have  followed.  It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the  most  eminent 
practitioners  of  midwifery  respecting  the  treatment  to  be  pursued  in 
certain  cases  of  difficulty.  The  case  of  Beg.  v.  Dickinson  (Stafford  Lent 
Ass.  1846)  is  in  this  respect  of  intei-est.  A  medical  practitioner  was 
charged  with  having  caused  the  death  of  the  deceased  in  her  confine- 
ment. This  appears  to  have  been  a  case  of  placenta  prgevia :  the  placenta 
(after-birth)  was  removed,  but  the  female  sank  under  the  bleeding  which 
followed.  Piatt,  B.,  after  consulting  several  medical  works,  charged 
the  jury,  that  if,  in  a  particular  case,  there  are  two  modes  of  treatment 
respecting  the  adoption  of  either  of  which  men  of  learning  are  equally 
divided,  then  no  man  can  be  said  to  be  '  grossly  ignorant '  in  adopting  a 
course  which  has  received  the  approbation  of  eminent  writers,  and  which 
his  own  judgment  sanctions  and  approves.  The  accused  was  immediately 
acquitted.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  875.)  When  death  is  not  a  result  of 
the  medical  treatment,  an  action  for  damages  may  be  brought  against  the 
practitioner  for  malapraxis. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  slight  deviations  from  the  ordinary 
mode  of  performing  operations  should  involve  a  practitioner  in  a  charge  of 
malapraxis.    This  question  has  not  been  raised  in  England. 

The  case  of  Gibbs  v.  Tunaley  (Norfolk  Lent  Ass.  1845),  is  interesting 
in  relation  to  this  subject.  An  action  was  brought  against  a  surgeon 
for  alleged  negligence  and  want  of  skill  in  treating  an  injury  to  the  foot, 
which  the  plaintiff  had  sustained.  Mortification  took  place,  and  amputa- 
tion was  necessarily  performed.  The  plaintiff  and  his  witnesses  alleged 
that  the  mortification  was  caused  by  tight  bandaging,  but  the  defendant 
brought  good  medical  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  most  probably  due 
to  the  extensive  violence  from  the  accident  (a  railway  accident). 
Parke,  B.,  observed  in  his  charge,  that  they  (the  jury)  were  not  to  expect 
fi'om  a  country  practitioner  the  same  amount  of  eminent  skill  to  be  met 
with  in  large  towns  ;  but  they  had  a  right  to  expect  from  him  the  usual 
and  ordinary  amount  of  skill,  care,  and  attention  which  it.  was  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  he  would  possess ;  and  if,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
he  applied  his  professional  skill  and' knowledge  to  the  best  of  bis  ability. 
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then,  however  unfortunate  the  termination  of  the  case,  he  was  not  to  be 
visited  with  an  action  to  mulct  him  for  damages.  Such  a  step  would  be 
most  unjust,  and  have  an  injurious  tendency,  as  it  would  check  that  inde- 
pendence of  action  so  necessary  for  medical  men  to  possess.  Damages  one 
farthing. 

In  the  case  of  Baler  Y.  Lowe  (Queen's  Bench,  Feb.  1845),  a  medical 
man  brought  an  action  against  the  defendant  for  the  amount  of  his  bill, 
and  the  defence  was  that  he  had  been  unskilfully  and  improperly  treated. 
The  defendant  had  been  attacked  with  senile  gangrene  in  the  toe ;  the  toe 
was  removed,  but  the  disease  involved  the  foot,  and  amputation  was  again 
performed.    The  plaintiff  had  adopted  a  plan  of  treatment  in  the  first 
instance,  which  it  was  alleged  was  improper.    The  medical  evidence  was 
very  conflicting.    The  plaintiff  brought  two  experienced  witnesses  who 
approved  of  his  treatment,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  amount  claimed.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  126.)    When  there 
IS  such  a  division  of  opinion  among  men  of  equal  experience,  a  practitioner 
has  a  right  to  expect  that  a  verdict  will  be  returned  in  his  favour ;  since 
at  IS  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  man's  practice  should  receive  the  unanim6us 
approval  of  the  wliole  of  his  professional  brethren.    All  that  appears  to  be 
expected  is  a  reasonable  accordance  in  treatment  with  received  professional 
doctrines.     •  ^ 


CHAPTER  45. 

CICATRIZATION  OF  WOUNDS-EVIDENCE  FROM  CICATRICES-CHANGES  IN  AN  INCISED 
WOUND-IS  A  CICATRIX  ALWAYS  A  CONSEQUENCE  OF  A  WOUND  ?~Z  OlOKTmZ 
WHEN   ONCE    FORMED    INDELIBLE  P-CHARACTERS    OF  CIcItRIcS-IDeSv 

CICATRICES-COLOURED  CICATRICES-tTtTOO  M.RkI 
ThSsE  oTwnnT.  't^-^^«^™^«^S  ^«0M  DISEASE  DISTINGUISHED  FROM 
PUTREFACTir    CH^^^^^  ™'   ^^^^^    ^^^^^^^^^  P-GANGRENE  AND 

SUrTe  tZ WO^^^^^  CONTOSIONS-HOW   LONG    DID    THE  DECEASED 

Cicatrization  of  ivomids. — The  period  nf  fi'mo  o+         -l  , 

statement  mtLt  an  act^d^a^^:^^^^^^^^^  ^ 
examination  of  a  wound  or  its  cicatr  x  Tscar^  ?f  /  i  i  i""^,*^  ?^ 
with  marks  of  violence  upon  it.  anlTvi^den  be  ad'^^^^^^^^  '^^^^ 
was  maltreated  at  some  particular  period  before  hk  dPnfV  If 
necessary  for  a  practitione^  to  state  whether Irom  fhp  «  '  ^f}^ 
injuries,  they  could  or  could  not  havrbeen  in^cL  ^t  appearance  of  the 
assigned.    A  case  was  friprl  frpi.  n  ^^ucted  at  or  about  the  time 

1841),  wherein  evidence  of  th  s^  nd^^^^^^^^^  ^P^^^ 
by  the  accused.    He  was  chaJ' ed  wJf  h  Z^   •    T""^^       statement  made 
the  prosecutrix.    TheTe  was  S  u^or.  ?  ^^^^  wounding 

by  saying  it  was  from  an  aceideV^^Tnt^h^^  accounted  for 

The  iedical  witness  declLd  n^T  that_ had  occurred  three  weeks  before, 
done  more  than  t^or  W  days  Xh  b^  '\*??i*  been 
to  about  the  time  of  the  mSderou«^^  f  the  period  of  its  infliction 

led  to  a  ponviction.        "^^^^^^^^^  assault.  This  with  other  circumstances 

An  incised  wound  inflicted  nn  +1,^  v  •      i  -. 
"^Ihesio,  ..on  no  — anlatf4JrS%r  JJ^^^^^^ 
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edges.    For  eig-bt  or  ten  hours  the  edges  remain  bloody — they  then  begin 
to  swell,  showing  the  access  of  inflammation.    If  the  parts  are  not  kept 
well  in  contact,  a  secretion  of  a  serous  liquid  is  poured  out  for  about 
thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours.    On  the  third  day  this  secretion  acquires  a 
purulent  character.    On  the  fourth  and  fifth  days,  suppui-ation  is  fully 
established,  and  it  lasts  five,  six,  or  eight  days.    A.  fibrous  layer,  which  is 
at  first  soft  and  easily  broken  down,  then  makes  its  appearance  between 
the  edges  of  the  wound  :  this  causes  them  gradually  to  unite,  and  thus  is 
produced  what  is  termed  a  cicatrix.    Cicatrization  is  complete  about  the 
twelfth  or  fifteenth  day  if  the  wound  is  simple,  of  little  depth  and  width, 
and  affecting  only  parts  endowed  with  great  vitality.    The  length  of  time 
required  for  these  changes  to  ensue  will  depend — 1.  On  the  situation  of 
the  wound : — wounds  on  the  legs  are  longer  in  healing  than  those  on  the 
upper  pai-t  of  the  body.    If  a  wound  is  situated  near  a  joint,  so  that  the 
edges  are  continually  separated  by  the  motion  of  the  parts,  cicatrization  is 
retarded.    2.  On  the  extent : — a  deep  or  wide  wound  is  long  in  undergoing 
cicatrization.    Wounds  involving  many  and  different  structures  are  also 
longer  in  healing  than  those  simply  affecting  skin  and  muscles.  3.  On  the 
age  and  health  of  the  wounded  person  : — the  process  of  cicatrization  is  slow 
in  old  persons  as  well  as  in  those  who  are  diseased  and  infirm.    In  an 
incised  wound  the  cicatrix  is  generally  straight  and  regular ;  but  it  is 
semilunar  if  the  cut  is  oblique.  It  is  soft,  red,  and  tender  if  cicatrization  is 
recent ;  it  is  hard,  white,  and  firm  if  of  long  standing.    On  compressing 
the  skin  around  an  old  cicatrix,  its  situation  and  form  are  well  marked  by 
the  blood  not  readily  entering  into  it  on  removing  the  pressure.    It  has 
been  said  that  the  cicatrices  of  incised  wounds  are  rectilinear,  but  this  is 
not  always  the  case ;  in  general,  they  are  more  or  less  elliptical,  being  wider 
in  the  centre  than  at  the  two  ends — this  appears  to  be  due  principally  to 
the  elasticity  of  the  skin  and  the  convexity  of  the  subjacent  parts  ;  thus  it 
is  well  known  that  in  every  wound  on  the  living  body,  the  edges  are  more 
separated  in  the  centre  than  at  the  ends,  and  this  physical  condition 
influences  the  process  of  cicatrization.    When  the  wound  is  in  a  concave 
surface,  or  over  a  part  where  the  skin  is  not  stretched,  as  in  the  armpit  or 
groin,  then  the  cicatrix  may  be  rectilinear,  or  of  equal  width  throughout. 
If  there  is  any  loss  of  substance  in  an  incised  wound,  or  if  the  wound 
is  lacerated  or  contused,  the  cicatrix  will  be  irregular,  and  the  heahng 
will  proceed  by  granulation.    The  process  might  then  occupy  five,  six, 
or  eight  weeks,  according  to  circumstances.    When  healed,  the  cicatrix 
would  be  white,  and  if  there  had  been  a  loss  of  substance  it  would  be 
depressed  and  present  a  puckered  appearance;  the  surface  of  the  skin 
would  be  uneven.    (See  Krugelstein  in  Henke's  '  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.* 
1844,  b.  2,  s.  75.) 

Is  a  cicatrix  ahuays  a  consequence  of  a  wound  ? — Assuming  that  the  term 
wound  implies  a  breach  of  continuity  affecting  the  substance  of  the  true 
skin  (cutis),  a  cicatrix  is  always  produced  in  the  process  of  healing. 
Slight  punctures  or  incisions  with  a  lancet,  and  even  leech-bites  affecting 
only  the  surface  of  the  cutis,  may  leave  no  trace  after  a  few  weeks  or 
months.  In  an  even  cut  made  by  a  very  sharp  instrument,  especially  if  it 
is  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  subjacent  muscles  and  the  parts  are  kept 
in  close  contact,  the  cicatrix  is  even,  linear,  and  sometimes  so  small  as  to- 
be  scarcely  perceptible  ;  and  if  the  skin  is  white,  it  may  be  easily  over- 
looked Wounds  of  this  kind  are  not,  however,  commonly  the  subject  ot 
medico-legal  inquiry.  If,  on  examining  a  part,  where  at  some  pre^aous. 
time  a  stab,  cut,  or  burn  involving  the  cutis,  is  alleged  to  have  been 
inflicted,  we  find  no  mark  or  cicatrix,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  allega- 
tion is  false,  and  that  no  wound  has  been  inflicted,  making  due  allowance 
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for  tlie  fact  that  mere  abrasions  of  the  cuticle,  or  verj  slight  punctures 
and  incisions,  often  heal  without  leaving  any  well-marked  cicatrices. 

Is  a  cicatrix,  lolien  once  formed,  ever  removed  or  so  altered  hy  time  as  to 
he  no  longer  recognizable  ? — This  is  a  question  which  sometimes  presents 
itself  to  a  medical  jurist  both  in  civil  and  criminal  proceedings.  When 
a  cicatrix  has  been  produced  by  the  healing  of  a  wound  involving  a  loss  of 
substance  in  the  cutis  or  true  skin,  it  is  permanent.    In  wounds  involving 
the  whole  substance  of  the  skin,  the  cicatrix  which  is  once  formed  does 
not  disappear,  although  it  may  undergo  some  changes  and  become  less 
distinct  in  after-life.    Wounds  which  heal  by  suppuration  and  granulation 
genei-ally  leave  behind  them  cicatrices  which  remain  for  life.    The  marks 
arising  from  the  pustules  of  vaccination,  small-pox,  herpes  zoster,  and  those 
produced  by  setons  and  issues,  leave  cicatrices  usually  recognizable  at  any 
period.    In  an  early  stage  a  cicatrix  is  soft  and  redder  than  the  surround- 
ing skin,  but  after  some  months  or  years  it  becomes  white,  hard,  smooth, 
and  shining.    The  time  required  for  these  changes  to  take  place  cannot 
be  defined.    In  one  person  they  make  take  place  in  a  few  months,  and  in 
another  only  after  some  years.    The  tissue  of  which  an  old  cicatrix  is 
formed,  is  ditoent  from  that  of  the  skin ;  it  is  harder,  contains  less  blood, 
and  is  destitute  of  any  coloured  pigment,  so  that  its  whiteness,  which  is 
remarkable  on  the  cicatrized  skin  of  a  negi-o,  is  retained  through  life.  If 
any  cicatrices  were  easily  obliterated,  it  would  be  those  which  are  even 
and  regular— the  results  of  incised  wounds  by  sharp  instruments  ;  but 
small  cicatrices  of  this  kind  may  retain  their  characters  unchanged  for 
twenty-five  years.     According  to  the  observations  of  Dupuytren  and 
JJelpech,  the  substance  of  a  cicatrix  is  not  converted  into  true  skin— it 
never  acquires  a  rete  mucosum,  i.e.  the  membrane  which  gives  colour  to 
the  skin.  Although  this  is  generally  true  of  incised  and  punctured  wounds, 
yet  contused  and  lacerated  wounds  on  the  legs  of  persons  advanced  in  life, 
±i;equently  present  a  brown  discolouration— from  the  deposit  of  a  brown 
pigment.    In  the  cicatrices  of  lacerated  and  contused  wounds,  the  form  of 
the  weapon  with  which  the  wound  was  inflicted  is  sometimes  indicated. 
Ilr2  r  ;  distinguish  the  cicatrix  of  a  stab  of  old  date 

from  that  produced  by  a  pistol-bullet  fired  from  a  distance.  In  both  cases 
ihl  7iT^^^^!'^  ^^"^  irregular,  and  the  cicatrix  puckered,  unless 

the  stab  has  been  produced  by  a  broad-bladed  weapon.  If  no  mark  of 
cutting  can  be  perceived  within  a  few  months  of  the  period  at  which  a 
ZZVT^  ^^^^  ^^fi^^*^^'     i«  reasonable  to  infer  that 

eXgerated.'''  '  circumstances  have  been  greatly 

ih.tJu^-^'^  ^^'""^       question  was  raised,  was  referred  to  the  author  under 

Ass  I8T2T  T-     ^ ^''^  Chelmsford  Spring 

w^und  on  the  .nl'^f  r  '^'^''''f  ^^^^  '^^^^^  ^as  I 

i^2ument  ^L  +l    ^.  -5"  Prosecutrix,  apparently  inflicted  by  some  sharp 

had  rtere^half  an      t^'  1  t^'".  The  weapon 

naa  enteiea  iialt  an  inch,  and  had  caused  profuse  bleeding     The  won nd 

wVcautKh     1  t  Tr-''^  ^         '         -^  ^^^'^  eye,^?t  m?ght 
rd  that  ilthn  V^^^  ^'^'^^  ^^^'^        ^«  weapon  had  bfen 

blow  the  female^n^^^  ff^  prosecutrix  a 

appT^r  thfranv  ^1      ^^m*^^'^      '^^^^  assault.    It  does  not 

;reTutr^  wTs'af^^^^^^^^^^  -  -Jat  state  the 

must  have  been  n<,Prl       7i!     ■  assumed  that  a  weapon 

and  tWhe/of^^^^  Tif '  T^^^''"^'  ^^^^^ing, 

stabbing,  and  some  weeks  after         ^^"""^  ^^^^onths  after  the  alleged 
sentencid  to  punlTmlt  thA«.«  the  prisoners  had  been  convicted  and 
pumsnment,  the  face  of  the  prosecutrix  was  examined  by  two 
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surgeons  (one  of  them  a  practitioner  of  twenty-eight  years'  standing),  and 
they  both  deposed  that  there  was  no  mark  of  a  cicatrix  from  a  stab,  of 
fracture  of  the  nose,  or  of  any  personal  injury  whatever.  Other  surgeons 
were  requested  to  examine  the  face  of  the  prosecutrix,  but  this  she  declined 
to  permit ;  and  as  there  was  no  power  to  compel  her,  the  medical  facts 
of  the  case  were  referred  to  Quain,  Guthrie,  Key,  and  the  author.  The 
evidence  of  the  surgeons  at  the  trial  was  laid  before  them,  with  the  state- 
ments of  the  two  sui'geons  who  subsequently  examined  the  prosecutrix. 
They  all  agreed  that  if  such  a  wound  as  that  described  in  the  medical 
evidence  had  been  inflicted,  there  would  have  been  a  visible  scar  and  a 
ridge  or  prominence  indicative  of  the  situation  where  the  bridge  of  the 
nose  was  stated  to  have  been  broken ;  and  as  no  such  marks  could  bo  per- 
ceived by  two  well-informed  surgeons,  they  considered  it  improbable  either 
that  such  a  wound  as  that  described  could  have  been  inflicted,  or  that 
a  weapon  could  have  been  used  in  the  assault.  The  medical  question 
really  to  be  decided  was — could  all  traces  of  the  cicatrix  of  such  a  wound 
as  that  above  described  be  effaced  in  a  period  of  six  months,  or  even  during 
the  life  of  a  person  ?  Either  the  wound  must  have  been  misdescribed,  or 
some  marks  of  its  past  existence  in  the  form  of  a  cicatrix  would  have  been 
found. 

Characters  of  cicatrices.    Their  age  or  date. — ^It  is  important  to  observe 
that  all  cicatrices  are  of  smaller  size  than  the  original  wound,  for  there  is 
a  contraction  of  the  skin  during  the  process  of  healing.    This  is  especially 
noticed  with  regard  to  the  cicatrix  of  a  stal,  which  is  frequently  of  a 
triangular  form.    A  recent  stab,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  skin,  is 
smaller  than  the  weapon ;  and  the  resulting  cicatrix  is  always  smaller  than 
the  wound.    Hence  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  size  of  the  stabbing 
instrument  from  an  examination  of  an  old  cicatrix.    Cicatrices  arising 
from  a  loss  of  substance  in  the  cutis,  or  true  skin,  are  usually  indicated  by 
a  depression.    In  gun-shot  wounds,  if  the  projectile  has  been  fired  from 
a  distance,  the  cicatrix  is  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the  ball.  It  represents 
a  disk  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  attached  to  the  parts  beneath,  while 
the  skin  is  in  a  state  of  tension  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  The 
amount  of  depression  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  loose  cellular 
membrane  beneath.    If  the  bullet  has  been  fired  near  to  the  body,  the 
cicatrix  is  large,  deep,  and  very  irregular.    In  this  case  there  may  be  the 
blueish  marks  of  tattooing  from  the  gunpowder  carried  into  the  skm.  it 
the  projectile  has  made  two  apertures,  the  aperture  of  exit  is  usually  known 
by  the  greater  size  and  irregularity  of  the  cicatrix.   (See  '  Ed.  Month.  J  our. 
1854,  10,  370.)    As  the  age  of  a  cicatrix  increases,  it  becomes  smaller, 
thicker,  whiter,  more  shining  and  less  sensitive.    It  is  fibrous  in  structure, 
dense,  and  without  sebaceous  follicles,  adipose  cells,  or  hairs. 

There  are  no  appearances  in  an  old  cicatrix  which  will  allow  us  to_^tix 
the  date  at  which  the  wound  leading  to  its  production  was  inflicted,  and  it 
is  often  very  difficult  to  say  how  or  by  what  means  it  was  in&cted.  it  tne 
person  is  living,  he  may  give  a  description  of  the  injury  and  the  date  ot  its 
production,  consistent  or  inconsistent  with  the  appearances  presented.  As 
Casper  remarks  (' Gerichtl.  Med.'  1,  116),  it  requires  more  than  two, 
three  or  four  weeks  to  produce  the  hard  white  shining  appearance  ot  an 
old  ci'tatrix  :  but  when  it  has  once  acquired  these  characters,  there  are  no 
medical  data  for  enabling  us  to  determine  whether  the  mjuiy  was  inflicted 
two  three,  or  even  ten  years  before.  After  the  lapse  of  six  weeks,  duiing 
which  a  cicatrix  usually  has  a  blueish  hue,  the  scar  acquires  its  permanent 
characters ;  and  it  is  then  quite  impossible  to  say  how  long  a  period  has 
elapsed  since  the  infliction  of  the  wound  A  proj)er  ^^^e^^^^^ 
number,  situation,  and  appearances  presented  by  cicatrices  on  the  living  oi 
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dead  bodj,  will,  however,  sometimes  enable  a  medical  witness  to  establish 
or  disprove  the  identity  of  persons. 

Cicatrices  from  wounds  or  disease.     Imputed. — Cicatrices  may  be  im- 
puted.^  It  is  rare  to  hear  of  frauds  of  this  description  :  the  wound  must  be 
made  in  anticipation  at  a  long  date  in  order  to  give  the  appearance  of  an 
old  cicatrix.    It  is  likely  that  an  impostor  may  seek  to  gain  his  object  by 
attributing  the  cicatrices  of  wounds  accidentally  received  to  other  causes, 
or  by  ascribing  cicatrices  which  have  resulted  from  disease,  to  some  par- 
ticular cause  occurring  in  early  life.    By  a  remarkable  coincidence  two 
persons  may  have  cicatrices  on  or  about  the  same  part  of  the  body,  produced 
by  cuts,  punctures,  or  abscesses  in  early  life ;  and  serious  mistakes  may 
be  made  under  these  circumstances.    A  case  is  reported  to  have  occurred 
in  France  in  1 794,  in  which  a  man  named  Lesurgues  was  tried,  convicted 
and  executed  for  robbery  and  murder.    There  were  some  doubts  at  the 
time  as  to  his  identity,  and  strong  exertions  were  made  to  save  his  life. 
Soon  after  his  execution  the  real  murderer  was  discovered,  between  whom 
and  Lesurgues,  who  had  had  no  hand  or  part  in  the  crime,  there  existed  a 
wonderful  resemblance  in  stature,  complexion,  and  features.    But  tbe  most 
extraordinary  part  of  the  case  was  that  Lesurgues,  like  the  real  criminal 
had  a  cicatrix  or  scar  on  the  forehead,  and  another  on  the  hand  ;  and  there 
IS  no  doubt  that  these  points  of  resemblance,  which  upon  a  proper  scientific 
examination  might  have  been  proved  to  be  really  different,  became  the 
tiirning-pomt  of  the  case  and  led  to  the  conviction  of  an  innocent  person 

Un  the  other  hand,  an  impostor,  with  old  scars  upon  his  person,  mav 
make  use  of  them  as  proofs  of  identity.    Such  scars  may  exist  :  they  mav 

.XtrJj  P^Tf^  d^*^'         they  may  be  assigned  to  causes 

which  cannot  be  disproved  except  by  a  close  medical  examination  The 
scars  may  bave  arisen  from  scrofulous  ulcers  or  abscesses,  in  which  case  it 
would  not  be  difficul  to  distinguish  them  from  the  cicatrices  of  wounds 
In  the  case  of  SmytTi  v.  8mytli  (Gloucester  Sum.  Ass.  1853)  the  nlainfi-ff 
claimed  to  be  the  rightful  heir  to  certain  estates  held  by  the  Lfen™ 

been  forged),  m  which  it  was  stated  that  the  lost  heir  to  these  estates 
would  be  known  by  certain  marks  on  his  right  hand  and  .^^is^  u-et^^^^ 
to  have  been  received  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  in  1797,  by  reason" ?f  Ms 
havmg  been  brought  into  the  world  with  instruments.  It  was  one  of  the 
curious  features  of  this  extraordinary  case  of  imposture  thS  no  medica! 
opimon  was  taken  or  required  by  the  claimant  on  the  probable  nature  and 
ongmof  these  marks.  When  requested  at  the  trial  to  show  H^W  to 
""^'^  Y         appearance  of  a  puckered  cicItrS  from  a 

S^cl^^^i^--- 

hard  a.d"nevenTaL"f  Tc™^^^^^  depressions,  surrounded  by 

is  dark,  blueish.red  in  cXursofttotLtS     ''''''  ?! 
painful ;  in  the  course  of  time  ifLoots  Ste^Tr^lTf    '^'^  'f^"' 
very  thin,  and  easily  iniured  %™ 7^ ?  ™'ter,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour, 

cicatrices  art  ^™.^r^t4^flfd,t:^:Lr.^^^^^ 
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reddish-brown  colour.  These  varieties  cannot  easily  be  mistaken  for  the 
cicatrices  of  wounds  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  distinguish  them  from  each 
other.  The  form  and  shape  of  the  cicatrix  depend  less  on  the  cause  pro- 
ducing it  than  on  its  anatomical  position.  The  elasticity  of  the  skin,  the 
looseness  or  density  of  the  cellular  tissue  beneath,  the  depression  or  con- 
vexity of  the  surface  and  the  tension  of  the  muscles,  are  conditions  which 
will  modify  the  form  of  the  ulcer  as  well  as  the  cicatrix  proceeding  from  it. 
('  Ann  d'Hyg.'  1840,  1,  430.)  An  expert  can  seldom  do  more  than  dis- 
tinguish the  cicatrices  of  ulcers  arising  from  morbid  causes,  from  those 
which  have  resulted  from  violence.  Cicatrices  in  the  inguinal  regions  raise 
a  presumption  that  they  are  of  syioliilitic  origin,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  they  may  not  have  been  derived  from  simple  abscesses.  The  old 
cicatrices  of  scrofulous  ulcers  have  some  resemblance  to  those  produced  by 
fire-arms,  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  are  of  scrofulous  origin  when 
they  are  situated  in  the  region  of  the  neck,  below  the  jaw,  or  in  the  course 
of  the  parotid  gland,  especially  when  there  is  any  enlargement  of  the 
neighbouring  glands.  A  puckered  and  folded  state  of  the  skin  around 
the  cicatrix  would  confirm  this  opinion. 

Evidence  from  cicatrices. — The  identity  of  a  person  may  depend  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  cicatrices.    At  the  celebrated  second  Tichbome  trial 
{Beg.  V.  Castro,  Q.  B.  1873),  the  possibility  of  the  disappearance  of  scars 
was  made  a  matter  of  great  importance  as  bearing  upon  identity.  Roger 
Tichbome,  the  missing  baronet,  whilst  on  board  the  ship  PauUrie  met  with  an 
accident  by  which  a  fish-hook  passed  clean  through  one  eyelid,  and  had  to 
be  pulled  through  and  out ;  and  it  was  truly  alleged  that  such  a  wound 
would  leave  a  scar,  and  that  this  would  probably  be  indeUble.    He  had 
also  been  bled,  an  operation  which  usually  leaves  indelible  scars.    It  was 
also  certain  that,  when  a  lad,  Roger  had  either  an  issue  or  seton  on  his  left 
arm.    According  to  the  prosecution  it  was  an  issue,  and  was  kept  open  by 
a  pea.    According  to  the  defence,  it  was  a  seton.     On  the  defendant's 
arm  there  was  the  mark  neither  of  an  issue  nor  of  a  seton.  Moreover, 
there  was  no  scar  on  the  eyelid  such  as  would  have  been  produced  by  the 
fish-hook.    Further,  Roger  had  his  temporal  vein  opened  when  a  young 
man ;  and  there  was  no  scar  on  the  defendant's  temples.    Although  it 
must' be  admitted  that  a  venesection  mark  may  disappear  m  the  course  of 
time  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  several  cicatrices  such  as 
have  been  described  would  all  disappear.    The  defendant  was  convicted  of 
the  attempted  imposture  ;  or  rather  of  perjury,  in  swearing  at  the  brst 
(civil)  trial  that  he  was  the  veritable  Sir  Roger  Tichbome.    In  the  former 
case  a  medical  jurist  may  be  required  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  cause  and 
date  of  their  production,  and  in  the  latter  he  may  be  required  to  say 
whether,  assuming  them  to  have  once  existed,  they  could  have  disappeared, 
either  from  natural  causes  or  from  chemical  or  other  means  employed  to 
obliterate  them.    In  some  countries  it  is  the  custom  to  brand  convicts, 
and  the  cicatrix  from  the  brand-mark-a  letter  burnt  into  the  skm-is 
regarded  as  the  strongest  proof  of  identity.    In  1828  a  man,  D.,  was  con- 
victed of  forgery  and  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  ten  years  by  the  Criminal 
Court  of  Brabant.    After  a  short  imprisonment  he  was  set  free,  on  the 
condition  that  he  left  the  country  and  never  returned.    Before  his  libera- 
tfon  he  was  examined  by  Vandelaer,  a  medical  jurist,  and  he  observed 
that  therTwas  upon  his  arm  a  cicatrix,  or  '  indelible  '  mark  like  that  pro- 
Ited  by  branding.    D.  went  to  France,  and  in  1846  committed  forgery 
and  fled  the  country.    The  French  Government,  having  reason  to  suspect 
?Lt  the  accuLd  ha^  escaped,  and  was  then  living  at  Brusse  s  -d-  th^ 
name  of  H  B.,  demanded  his  extradition.    H.  B.  was  arrested  but  he 
:deSed  that  he  ;as  the  person  sought  for  (D.),  who  had  received  the  con- 
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ditional  pardon  in  Belgium  in  1828.    The  question  of  Bis  identity  was 
■brought  before  the  Court  of  Assizes  at  Brabant.    The  accused  persisted  in 
his  denial  that  he  was  the  man  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Brabant 
Court  for  forgery  eighteen  years  before.    Several  officials  of  the  prison  in 
which  D.  had  been  confined  at  that  date  came  forward,  and  deposed  that 
there  was  a  strong  resemblance  in  the  person  now  charged  to  the  former 
prisoner,  but  they  declined  to  testify  on  oath  that  he  was  the  same  man. 
Vandelaer  was  then  required  to  state  whether  he  could  detect  on  the  arm 
of  the  accused  H.  B;  the  mark,  or  scar,  which  he  had  seen  on  the 
arm  of  D.  in  1828.    He  deposed  that  there  was  no  mark  of  a  brand  on 
the  accused,  but  at  the  same  time  he  gave  his  opinion  that  the  absence 
of  such  a  mark  was  not  a  proof  of  the  non-identity  of  the  accused  with 
r>.    He  assigned  as  sufficient  reasons  for  its  disappearance  the  length  of 
time  which  had  elapsed,  and  the  probable  use  of  some  artificial  means  to 
cause  its  removal.    Yandelaer  admitted  that  the  mark  which  he  saw  on 
the  arm  m  1828  had  been  produced  by  a  red-hot  iron,  and  he  thought 
that  such  a  mark  might  be  partially  obliterated  by  time.    Lebeau  and 
Limanges,  who  were  also  called  as  experts,  denied  the  accuracy  of  this  con- 
clusion    Owing  to  this  difPerence  of  opinion,  the  Court  required  reports 
from  the  physicians  of  the  prisons  of  Vilvorde  and  Oand.    They  agreed 
with  Vandelaer  that  a  scar,  or  cicatrix  made  on  the  shoulder  with  red- 
hot  iron  might  disappear  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  and  by  the  aid  of 
certain  means  known  to  convicts.    They  were  therefore  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  such  a  mark,  seen  in  1828,  was  no  longer  visible  in  1846  Upon 
this  the  Court  decided  that  the  identity  of  the  prisoner  was  proved,  and 
sentenced  him  accordingly.    ('  Gaz.  Med.'  Mars,  1847.) 

rP,f  '""'"•i^^V^"  "^^^"^^^  liere  made  to 

rest  upon  the  possible  disappearance  of  a  mark  from  branding  with  a  red- 

trtp""n?'-f  l^P^^^f.  eighteen  years,  without  leaving  the  slightest 

trace  of  its  existence.    This  is  contrary  to  experience,  aSd  the  rfasons 
^signed  by  the  assessors  are  unsatisfactory.    Instead  of  furnishing  an v 
facts  to  show  that  such  cicatrices  from  red-hot  iron  had  disappeared  witMn 
their  knowledge,  they  relied  upon  the  statement  of  one  coS  that  he  had 
been  branded  on  both  shoulders,  and  the-marks  had  disapplared  and  u^on 
the  averment  of  another  that  he  had  caused  the  cicatr  x  to  dr«..;oa  i 
application  of  a  red-herring  to  the  burnt  nart     tJ  t.  ^il 
prudent  course  to  state  that  there  wL  Twant  o^^^^^^^ 
physical  marks.    The  man,  D.,  may  W  bren  he         as  H  R  l!^f 
was  certainly  not  proved  by  this  negative  medical  evX^:^- 

llie  cicatrix  left  by  an  issue  ought  not  to  be  mi-^tntpr,  fr.^      ■    i  ■ 

restore  to  the  skin  its  nTnTnvmi'f^  ^  impossiDle  by  any  process  to 
»d  a  hard  band"f1^rpfbXte:\h'^r    ^         '^"''^  *™  ''"^'^''^^ 

is  slightly  der,vossThlt7J^  ^'l  fPP'^^™"''  white  streaks,  ard 
TacoL  mark  is  of  a  reddlh  .  V  siirromding  skin.  The  spurious 

honeycombed  appeLSfcetnd  th?te™  tt^^^  "1  P^^^'"? 

pustule.    The  scars  produced  W.™!77  ■  '''catrix  of  the  true 

eious  showing  a  cornVt" dfsirLS  theTuS  °'  "^'^  -^^P- 

The  cicatrices  of  wounds  frnm  fi,^      T  « 
commonly  well  indicated  by  thTv  Te^!fZ'^^''Z''{r^^^    operations  are 
Biay  present  the  characters  of  pTnctfrero.  r        ^^^^^/^^^^tion.  They 
of  parts  for  the  removal  of  tumoiJS     tt^^     f ^'"^^^^i 

rumours.    The  cicatrices  are  commonly  marked 
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by  great  regularity.  The  identity  of  a  living  person,  or  of  a  dead  body, 
may  be  proved  by  the  existence  of  a  cicatrix  which  has  been  the  result  of  a 
surgical  operation.  Such  cicatrices,  when  they  have  involved  the  true 
skin,  do  not  disappear. 

A  trial  took  place  at  the  Cent.  Crim.  Court  in  1834,  in  which 
Cai'pue  was  able  to  rescue  a  man,  who  was  wrongly  charged  with  being  a 
convict  and  with  having  unlawfully  returned  from  transportation.  A 
certificate  was  produced,  dated  in  1817,  of  the  conviction  of  a  person, 
alleged  to  be  the  prisoner,  under  the  name  of  Stuart.  The  governor  of  the 
gaol  in  which  Stuart  was  confined  believed  the  prisoner  to  be  the  person 
who  was  then  in  his  custody.  •  The  guard  of  the  hulks  to  which  Stuart 
was  consigned  from  the  gaol,  swore  most  positively  that  the  prisoner  was 
the  man.  On  the  cross-examination  of  this  witness,  he  admitted  that  the 
prisoner  Stuart,  who  was  in  his  custody  in  1817,  had  a  wen  on  his  left 
hand ;  and  so  well  marked  was  this,  that  it  formed  a  part  of  his  description 
in  the  books  of  the  convict  hulk.  The  prisoner  said  his  name  was  Stipler  : 
he  denied  that  he  was  the  person  named  Stuart,  but  from  the  lapse  of  years 
he  was  unable  to  bring  forward  any  evidence.  The  counsel  for  the  defence 
requested  to  be  permitted  to  put  a  question  to  an  eminent  surgeon, 
Carpue,  who  happened  accidentally  to  be  present  in  court.  He  deposed 
that  it  was  impossible  to  remove  such  a  wen  as  had  been  described  without 
leaving  a  mark  or  cicatrix.  Both  hands  of  the  prisoner  were  then  examined, 
but  no  wen,  nor  any  mark  of  a  wen  having  been  removed  by  a  surgical 
operation,  was  found.    Upon  this  the  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner. 

A  man  may  allege,  in  proof  of  his  identity,  that  at  a  former  period  of 
his  life  he  was  bled  in  the  arm,  foot,  or  temporal  artery,  that  he  had  under- 
gone cupping,  or  that  he  had  had  a  seton  or  issue  in  his  arm.    The  simple 
questions  for  a  medical  witness  will  then  be— are  the  marks  of  bleeding  or 
cupping  present  ?    Are  they  visible  in  the  situations  in  which  such  opera- 
tions are  usually  performed  ?    And  if  present,  are  they  such  cicatrices  as 
Avould  be  likely  to  result  from  the  alleged  operations  ?  If  not  visible  at  the 
time  of  examination,  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  probable  that  they  may  have 
spontaneously  disappeared  by  lapse  of  time  ?    These  simple  questions  may 
carry  with  them  momentous  issues,  either  in  a  civil  or  a  criminal  case. 
With  rec^ard  to  cupping,  when  the  operation  is  properly  performed,  the 
numerous  small  and  slightly  elliptical  cicatrices  are  well  indicated  by  their 
whiteness  and  symmetrical  position.    The  cicatrix  left  by  the  use  ot  the 
lancet  in  bleeding  from  a  vein  in  the  arm  or  foot,  is  similar  to  that  ot 
cupping,  white,  linear,  slightly  elliptical,  with  its  length  m  the  direction  ot 
the  vessel,  and  not  across  it.    Fifty  years  ago,  bleeding  was  a  frequent 
operation,  the  same  person  requiring  to  be  bled  at  spring  and  tall,  ihe 
cicatrix  that  resulted  was  always  perceptible  ;  in  some  instances,  when  the 
person  had  been  bled  in  or  near  the  same  part  of  the  vein,  a  hard  or 
knotted  white  cicatrix  was  produced,  raised  above  the  level  of  the  skin. 
There  is  reason  to  beHeve  that  such  a  mark,  involvmg  as  it  does  the  whole 
cutis,  very  rarely  disappears.    Beck  quotes  the  case  of  a  child,  which 
had  been  bled  in  the  right  arm  when  sixteen  months  old.    When  nearly 
four  years  old  the  child  was  lost,  and  two  years  subsequently,  the  god- 
mother seeing  two  boys  pass,  was  struck  with  the  voice  of  one  of  them ; 
Te  called  bin?  to  her, 'and  was  convinced  that  it  was  her  lost  godson.  The 
dentity  was  also  coisidered  to  be  proved  by  the  discovery  of  a  cicatrix 
from  bleedino-  in  the  right  arm,  and  a  cicatrix  from  an  abscess  in  the  left 
kne^  both  of  which  were  present  in  the  lost  child,  and  also  m  the  one  that 
was  found.    The  latter,  however,  had  upon  his  body  marks  of  the  small- 
pox while  no  marks  of  this  kind  were  on  the  body  of  the  former  The 
a  w"^^^   by  a  widow  {Labne),  and  many  witnesses  deposed  that 
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it  was  really  her  son.  The  Court  decided  in  her  favour,  chiefly  oh  the 
.ground  that  the  lost  child  was  not  marked  with  the  small-jDox  ('  Med. 
Jour.'  vol.  i.  p.  655). 

It  was  admitted  that  this  child  had,  on  the  arm  and  knee,  cicatrices 
similar  to  those  which  were  known  to  exist  in  the  one  that  was  missing- ; 
and  had  the  medical  witnesses  agreed  about  the  causes  of  them,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  decision  would  have  been  different.  The  cicatrix  at  the 
knee  was  ascribed  to  the  use  of  caustics  by  some  of  the  surgeons,  and  to 
a  shght  tumour  or  abrasion  by  others.  The  widow  Labrie  admitted  that 
lier  child  had  never  been  bled  in  the  arm,  while  the  missing  child  had 
certainly  undergone  this  operation ;  but  on.  the  question  of  the  presence 
of  a  cicatrix  from  bleeding,  there  was  a  conflict  of  medical  opinion.  Three 
surgeons  examined  the  cicatrix,  and  declared  that  it  had  been  made  with 
a  sharp  instrument.  Others  deposed  that  it  was  not  a  cicatrix  from  bleed- 
ing, but  fi'om  the  opening  of  an  abscess.  As  the  child  had  been  missing 
two  years,  it  might  have  had  small-pox  in  the  meantime. 

According  to  Casper,  the  cicatrix  left  by  venesection  may  sometimes 
disappear,  although  he  adduces  no  fact  in  proof  of  this  ('  Ger.  Med.'  vol. 
1,  p.  113)  :  ordinar%j  surgical  experience  is  against  it.  Devergie  states  that 
every  wound  which  involves  the  thickness  of  the  skin,  leaves  a  cicatrix 
Avhich  is  indelible.  ('Med.  Leg.'  vol.  ii.  p.  217.)  According  to  him,  it 
may  become  less  distinct  by  time,  but  it  never  disappears.  (See  Ben.  v. 
Castro,  p.  622.)  v  j 

Independently  of  cicatrices  from  local  injury,  these  cases  of  identity 
may  present  other  physical  signs,  such  as  moles,  ncevi  materni,  and  other 
congenital  defects  to  which  ordinary  witnesses  may  be  able  to  testify. 
There  can  be  no  fallacy  of  memoiy  touching  the  form,  size,  and  position 
of  such  marks,  and  they  differ  from  cicatrices  in  this,  that  they  cannot  be 
artificially  imitated.  They  may,  it  is  true,  be  removed,  but  only  by  actual 
cautery  or  caustic  applications.  If  thus  removed,  a  cicatrix  is  left  which 
is  indelible.  A  case  is  reported  by  Beck  in  which  a  girl,  Salome  Muller, 
Had  been  sold  as  a  slave,  but  her  identity  as  the  child  of  German  parents 
was  proved  after  fifteen  years,  by  two  marks  resembling  moles  about  the 
size  of  coifee-grams,  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs.  They  were  proved  to 
fll  t^'^  ^""^  P^'o^ed  to  exist  in  the  same  parts 

of  the  body  of  the  girl  eighteen  years  afterwards.  After  much  litigation 
she  was,  upon  this  evidence,  pronounced  to  be  a  free  woman.  ('  Med  Jur  ' 
vol.  1.  pp.  662.) 

^  Colored  cicatrices.  Tattoo  marks.— Sm^ll  punctured  wounds  made 
into  the  true  skm  with  needles  dipped  in  colouring  matter,  leave  marks 
which  may  or  may  not  be  indelible,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
meX.71''  Vevionned.  The  subject  of  tattooing  has  been  noticed  by 
Sentitv  ^  rT ''r  been  made  use  of  as  evidence  in  cases  of  disputed 

vof  s  ^;  il"'^  n^^""-  ^  ^l^'  ^'  1^1'  Horteloup,  Ibid.  1870, 

■vol.  2,  p.  440;  and  Casper's  'Ger.  Med.'  vol.  1,  p.  115  )  The  colours 
commonly  employed  in  tattooing  are  indigo,  charcoal  (gunpowder)  CW 
wLtt;:r^^^^^^^  China.ink°and  charcoallre'blact  the  effect 

inrtLse  The  foreign  matter  thus  introduced  mechanically 

passes  off  ^d  thp^.^l    '''''^  ^^"^^^  inflammation,  but  this  sool 

fn  the  substance  of  ^'^^^^^^  permanently  encysted 

in  the  substance  of  the  cutis,  or  below  it.    It  has  been  there  f^und  "after 


evei- t^n^wSrit^^^^ 

ing  matter  was  carbonaceous   ancffo^r^f    '"'^  "P™'^''  "^'^".^  '^l.^olouv- 
VOL.  I.  uuxjctoeous ,  and  tor  forty  years  m  a  case  m  which  red 
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cinnabar  was  nsed ;  but  it  is  not  so  much  from  the  lapse  of  time  as  from 
other  accidental  causes,  that  the  marks  may  become  faint,  and  ultimately 
disappear.  The  depth  in  the  cutis  to  which  the  needles  have  been  carried, 
and  the  nature  of  the  colouring  matter  employed,  are  the  chief  circum- 
stances on  which  the  durability  of  these  marks  will  depend.  The  red 
colours  are  the  most  disposed  to  fade,  while  the  black,  especially  that  of 
China-ink,  is  among  the  most  persistent.  The  thinner  the  skin,  and  the 
less  the  depth  to  which  the  needles  have  penetrated,  the  more  readily  do 
these  marks  fade  and  disappear.  Something  also  must  be  set  down  to  the 
skill  and  experience  of  the  operator.  Casper  states  that  while  he  has  seen 
the  tattoo-mai-ks  remaining  in  some  cases  after  forty  years  and  upwards, 
in  two  instances  they  had  entirely  disappeared  after  thirty-six  and  thirty- 
eight  years  respectively.  (Op.  cit.  p.  116.)  It  is  possible  to  remove  these 
marks  by  caustic  applications,  or  by  the  actual  cautery,  but  such  an  act  is 
necessarily  indicated  by  the  production  of  cicatrices  ;  for  if  the  tattooing 
is  complete,  the  removal  can  be  effected  only  by  the  destruction  of  the 
cutis.  In  one  instance  of  attempted  removal,  a  fatal  result  followed. 
('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1855,  1,  199.) 

On  the  occasion  of  the  second  trial  of  the  claimant  of  the  Tichbome 
estates  (Beg.  v.  Castro,  Q.  B.  1878),  the  possibility  of  the  effacement  of  tattoo- 
marks  became  a  prominent  question.  It  was  well  known  that  the  missing 
baronet  had  been  tattooed  along  the  whole  length  of  the  forearm.  The 
claimant  had  no  tattoo-marks,  nor  any  signs  of  tattooing  ;  but  above  the 
left  wrist  there  was  a  large  scar,  as  if  a  piece  of  the  skin  had  been  cut  or 
burned  out.  Ferguson  and  Holt  stated  that  nothing  will  remove  a  tattoo- 
mark  short  of  the  knife  or  a  cautery.  The  man,  Orton,  -with  whom  the 
claimant  was  endeavoured  to  be  identified,  was  said  to  have  had  the  letters 
'  A.*  O  '  tattooed  on  his  arm.  Evidently  a  clumsy  attempt  had  been  made 
to  obliterate  the  implicating  letters  '  A.  0.'  on  the  wrist. 

When  ivas  the  toound  inflicted  f — In  bodies  long  dead,  there  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  effects  of  gangrene  in  a  wound  fi'om  those 
of  putrefaction.  Gangrene  implies  the  death  of  a  part  in  the  living  body, 
and  putrefactive  changes  take  place  in  the  dead  part,  as  in  the  entire  dead 
body.  If  changes  resembling  those  of  gangrene  are  found  in  a  wounded 
limb,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  is  not  in  a  putrescent  state,  there  may  be 
some  reason  for  the  opinion  that  there  was  gangrene  during  life.  In  this 
case,  however,  due  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  more  rapid  decom- 
position of  wounded  parts.  The  best  evidence  will  be  that  which  shows 
the  actual  condition  of  the  injured  part  in  the  living  body.  If  putrefaction 
is  advanced,  the  opinion  of  a  person  who  has  not  seen  the  deceased  while 
living  can  be  little  more  than  a  conjecture. 

The  time  at  which  a  severe  contusion  has  been  produced  may  be  com- 
monly determined  by  noting  the  changes  of  colour  which  take  place  around 
it.  It  is  rarely  until  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  that 
these  changes  of  colour  appear.  (See  Ecchymosis,  ante,  p.  491.)  The 
livid  circumference  passes  into  a  green  circle,  which  is  gradually  diffused 
into  a  wide  straw-yellow  band,  bounding  the  ecchymosis  on  every  side,  it 
it  be  in  a  loose  part  of  the  skin.  In  four,  five,  or  six  days,  the  dark  liyid 
colour  slowly  disappears  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  while  the 
coloured  bands  spread  more  widely  around.  A  central  dark  spot  may  be 
perceived  after  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  in  an  ext^sive  eccjiymosis  it  is 
some  weeks  before  all  traces  of  colour  are  lost.  The  rapidity  of  these 
changes  will  be  modified  by  circumstances  elsewhere  stated.  Observations 
of  this  kind  often  lead  to  useful  results  when  proper  caution  has  been 
taken.  The  appearances  presented  by  a  contusion  inflicted  recently  before 
death,  and  of  another  inflicted  some  days  before,  are  of  course  different. 
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By  the  aid  of  these  facts  we  may  have  it  in  our  power  to  determine 
whether  two  wounds  found  on  a  dead  body  were  or  were  not  inflicted  at  or 
about  the  same  time.  The  law  in  these  cases  seldom  requires  a  precise 
medical  opinion;  indeed,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  give  this  under 
any  circumstances.  If  a  medical  witness  can  only  state  about  what  time 
the  injury  was  inflicted,  circumstantial  evidence  will  make  up  for  the  want 
of  gi-eat  medical  precision  or  accuracy  on  the  point. 

Soio  long^  did  the  wounded  person  survive  ? — This  question  is  indirectly 
connected  with  the  preceding,  although  sometimes  put  with  an  entirely 
different  object.    Supposing  the  wound  not  to  have  been  such  as  to  prove 
rapidly  fatal,  the  length  of  time  which  a  person  has  survived  its  infliction 
may  be  determined  by  noting  whether  it  has  undergone  any  reparative 
changes,  and  in  what  degree.    As  a  wound  remains  unchanged  in  appear- 
ance^ for  eight^  or  ten  hours  after  its  production,  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
within  this  period  how  long  the  person  may  have  survived.    Ifc  has  been 
supposed  that  a  medical  opinion  might  be  formed  from  the  nature  of  the 
injury  and  the  parts  which  it  has  involved.    Thus,  a  wound  may  have 
involved  large  blood-vessels,  or  organs  important  to  life ;  in  this  case  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  wounded  person  must  have  died  speedily.  Yet 
these  so-pronounced  rapidly  mortal  wounds  sometimes  do  not  prove  fatal 
until  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours  or  days— a  fact  which  has  been  much 
overlooked. 


CHAPTER  46. 

ACTS  INDICATIVE  OF  VOLITION  AND  LOCOMOTION— INJURIES  TO  THE  HEiD  NOT 
IMMEDIATELY  FATAL— WOUNDS  OF  THE  HEART  NOT  IMMEDIATELY  FATAL- 
WOUNDS  OP  THE  CAROTID  ARTERIES— LOCOMOTION  AFTER  RUPTURES  OF  THE 
DIAPHRAGM  AND  BLADDER — SUMMARY. 

Ads  indicative  of  volition  and  locomotion.— In  cases  of  death  from  wounds 
cnminally  mflicted,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  inquiry,  whether  a  person  could 
liave  performed  certain  actions,  or  have  moved  after  receiving  an  iniurv 
which  is  commonly  regarded  as  necessarily  mortal,  and  likely  to  destrov 
lite  speedily.  In  respect  to  wounds  of  a  less  grave  description,  if  we  except 
those  affecting  the  limbs  directly,  which  will  be  hereafter  considered  the 
power  of  willing-  and  moving  in  the  person  who  has  received  them  cannot 
be  disputed.    A  few  cases  of  severe  injuries  to  important  parts  or  organs 

The'aueshn''r  l  ^f-'°Tl?''^  *°  ^'^^  ^^P^^^^'  ^'^^       ^^^^^^^d  of 

has  berorp/  exercising  volition  and  locomotion, 

^as  been  chiefly  confined  to  those  cases  in  which  there  were  injuries  to  the 

bkddei"  °'  blood-vessels,  the  diap'hJagm,  and 

the  head  hasTr^^L'''''''  ^  ^^^^'^^         ^^^^  ^  Wow  on 

tne  iiead  has  survived  several  hours  or  days  ;  and  after  death,  such  iniurv 

when  dTa"  P^^^        be'en  seenTnl^ 

blow  which  wou^^^^^  ^  ^^^y  fall  lifeless  from  a 

have  been  said  the  peion  St'hl'  ^^1^^^°^^'  ^^^Id 

we  see  that  it  is  by  no  merseas v  t^rr  ^^"^ 
wound  in  fl  rlporl  1?     f         *°  determine,  from  an  examinat  on  of  a 

wound  m  a  dead  body,  how  long  the  person  lived  after  its  infliction.  But 
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it  must  not  be  tinderstootl  tliat  an  opinion  on  this  subject  is  never  to  be 
expi'essed  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  an  injury,  but  what  should  be 
impressed  upon  a  medical  jurist  is,  that  it  must  not  be  hastily  given.  A 
wound  may  be  mortal,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  should  have 
destroyed  life  instantaneously.  A  man  is  found  dead  in  bis  chamber  with 
bis  throat  cut,  and  the  incision  is  proved  to  involve  one  or  both  carotid 
arteries.  The  medical  inference  is  that  he  must  have  fallen  dead  on  the  spot, 
and  that  he  could  not  have  survived  an  instant.  If  this  be  true,  the 
weapon  ought,  of  course,  to  be  found  either  in  the  hand  of  the  deceased  or 
close  to  his  body  ;  but  it  is  lying  in  another  room,  and  there  are  marks  of 
blood  between  the  two  rooms.  What, 'then,  is  the  conclusion?  Either 
that  the  medical  opinion  is  erroneous,  and  the  deceased  could  not  have 
dropped  down  dead  instantly,  or  that  he  must  have  been  murdered.  Unless 
circumstances  tend  to  expose  the  error  of  the  medical  statement,  irreparable 
injury  may  be  done  to  an  innocent  person.  The  medical  opinion  has  always 
given  way  when  circumstances  refuting  it  appeared:  but  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  medical  jurist  to  profit  by  such  errors,  and  to  apply  his  opinions  with 
greater  caution  to  similar  cases. 

Injuries  to  the  head  not  immediately  fatal. — A  boy,  owing  to  the  bursting- 
of  a  gun,  had  the  breech-pin  lodged  in  his  forehead.    He  got  out  of  a  cart, 
in  which  he  had  been  brought  four  or  five  miles,  and  walked  into  the 
hospital  without  assistance.    The  pin  w-as  firmly  impacted  in  the  frontal 
bone  about  the  situation  of  the  longitudinal  sinus.     On  its  removal,  a 
portion  of  brain  came  away  with  several  pieces  of  bone,  and  the  aperture 
in  the  cranium  was  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter.    Symptoms  of  coma  then 
came  on,  and  the , boy  died  in  forty-eight  hours.    The  brain  was  found  to 
be  considerably  injured.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  18,  p.  468.)    Watson  mentions 
a  similar  case.    During  a  quarrel  between  father  and  son,  the  latter  threw 
a  poker  at  the  former  with  such  violence  that  the  head  of  the  poker  stuck 
fast  in  his  forehead,  and  was  with  some  difficulty  withdrawn.    The  father 
asked  those  who  were  near  him  to  withdraw  the  weapon,  and  he  was 
afterwards  able  to  walk  to  the  infirmary.    He  died  from  inflammation 
of  the  brain.    ('  On  Homicide,'  62.)    A  case  occurred  to  Wallace  m  which 
a  man  fell  from  a  scaffold  on  the  summit  of  his  head.    He  was  stunned 
by  the  fall,  but  on  reaching  the  hospital,  dismounted  from  the  car  which 
conveyed  him,  and  walked  upstairs  with  very  little  assistance.    He  died 
in  three  days,  but  he  remained  perfectly  rational,  and  was  enabled  to  get 
up  and  go  to  the  water-closet  the  day  before  his  death.    On  jiispection, 
there  was  only  a  slight  abrasion  on  the  summit  of  the  head,  but  the 
skull  was  found  split  into  two  nearly  equal  halves  from  the  frontal  bone 
backwards,  and  the  longitudinal  sinus  was  laid  open  throughout     in  the 
hemispheres  of  the  brain  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  effused  blood  m  a 
semi-coagulated  state,  and  more  than  two  ounces  were  found  at  the  base 
of  the  skull.    C  Lancet,'  April,  1836.)  Supposing  this  person  to  have  been 
found  dead  with  such  extensive  injuries,  the  medical  opinion  would  pro- 
bably have  been  that  he  was  not  likely  to  have  lived  or  moved  afterwards ; 
and  yet  the  power  of  volition  and  locomotion  remained  with  him  tor  t^^o 

pTitire  davs.    (See  case,  p.  508.)  .  ,  ^  ^      i.  a 

A  boTmet  with  an  Occident  while  firing  a  pistol.  The  pistol  burst,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  breech  had  entered  the  brain,  although  it 
could  be  nowhere  perceived.  The  boy  remained  sensible  for  two  days ;  and 
Though  some  amendment  took  place,  he  died  twenty-four  days  after  the 
accident  The  breech  of  the  pistol,  weighing  nine  drachms,  ^f^  f 
lyTng  or  'the  tentorium,  and  the'brain  was  much  disorganized^  C  Lan^t 
1  ulv  1838  )  In  this  case  the  boy  was  shot  completely  through  the  biain, 
X.j  ra^..  of  iron  having  traversed  that  organ,  but  he  was  not  e^en 
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rendered  insensible  by  so  serious  a  wonnd.  (See  also  'Med.  Gaz,'  vol.  36, 
p.  38.)  The  medical  opinion,  in  an  abstract  question  of  this  kind,  is  com- 
monly based  on  individual  experience ;  but  the  real  question  is,  not  whether 
the  witness  himself  has  seen  such  a  case,  but  whether  such  a  condition  of 
things  is  medically  possible.  A  witness  is  allowed  to  express  an  opinion 
from  general  professional  knowledge  and  experience. 

A  man  was  found  dead  in  a  stable  with  a  severe  fracture  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  which  had  caused  a  rupture  of  the  middle  artery  of  the  brain. 
A  companion  was  accused  of  having  murdered  hira,  but  he  alleged  that 
the  deceased  had  fallen  from  his  horse  the  day  before,  and  had  thus  met 
with  the  accident.  It  appeared,  however,  that  after  the  fall,  the  deceased 
had  gone  into  a  public-house  before  he  returned  to  the  stables,  and  had 
remained  there  some  time  drinking.  The  question  respecting  the  guilt  of 
the  accused  party  rested  upon  the  fact  whether,  after  such  an  extensive 
fracture  of  the  skull  with  extravasation  of  blood,  it  was  possible  for  Or 
man  to  do  what  the  prisoner  had  represented  the  deceased  to  have  done. 
Wallace  gave,  very  properly,  a  qualified  opinion  ;  he  said  it  was  im- 
probable, but  not  impossible,  that  the  deceased  could,  after  receiving  such 
an  injury,  have  walked  into  and  drunk  at  a  public-house.  The  extrava- 
sation  was  here  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  and  probably  this  did  not 
take  place  to  the  full  extent,  except  as  a  consequence  of  the  excitement 
from  drink. 

A  man  mayfall  from  a  height,  and  produce  a  severe  compound  fracture 
ot  the  skull.    He  may,  nevertheless,  be  able  to  rise  and  walk  some  distance 
betore^  he  falls  dead.    The  discovery,  after  death,  of  severe  iniury  to  the 
head,  with  great  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain,  must  not  lead  a  surgeon  to 
suppose  tbat  the  person  who  sustained  the  violence  had  been  immediately 
incapacitated     In  Beg.  v.  MUner  and  others  (Derby  Sum.  Ass.  1854)  in 
which  a  Mr.  Bagshawe  had  been  assaulted  by  the  prisoners  and  had  died 
ti-om  the  injures  sustained,  it  was  proved  that  the  temporal  bone  was 
beaten  in,  the  base  of  the  skull  fractured,  and  there  was  a  large  coagulunx 
of  blood  effused  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  which  by  its  pressure  had 
flattened  this  organ.    ^Notwithstanding  these  injuries,  the  deceS  walked 
a  considemble  distance,  and  he  survived  about  twelve  hours 
of  iZT^Y-^    I  heart  not  immediately  fatal-Evevj  penetrating  wound 
of  the  heart  was  formerly  considered  to  be  instantaneously  mortal  and  the 
usual  medical  opinion  at  coroners'  inquests  was  that  a  pe^^s^  so  wounded 
must  have  dropped  down  dead  on  the  spot.    More  accurate  observations 
W,  howevei,  shown  that  this  is  an  en-oneous  doctrine.  TheXl  5  ^ 
who  was  murdered  m  Paris  in  1820,  survived  eight  hours  afTer  ha W 

heXtr  aT^V"  i'  T^'^'  When  the  cavxfe  o? 

rP..l7  i!  f    extensively  laid  open,  death  is  likely  to  be  an  immediate 

il^n^nt^^^^^  ^^^^^i-^^  wounds^f  this  oi^gan  have 

lo  S  0^1.  "Wa^^^^^^^  power  of  volftion  and 

stabbed  in  the  ri.hrvenfallT'^^  'fT  ^^'"^c  ^  been 
wound.    He  then  feirburi!r\''^    -'"'^  ^^^^^^^d  the 

On  dissection  ifwas  found  fhnt"^  ^^'T      '  ^''^ 

right  ventricle  7  xn  I      \  \  V^nctnved  wound  had  extended  into  the 

the  coronary  arterv    ^i^^^^^^.  "t^^J.^^^rse  direction,  dividing  in  its  course 

about  four  Vnds'  were  "17"?  T'^I  ^"^^  b^°°d'  ^''^ 

Homicide,'  p^  98  )    A  it^f  l!  ^i  i^^*^  ^'^^  ^^^'^t-    C  On 

and  locomotion  after  t  ^^^1  f         preservation  of  volition 

in  the  'Med.  Gl  "\yol  {r 7'^^^''^  r^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^'^Po^'ted 

sur\dved  five  week«?  nnrl'^vT'i  "   i  V-'    ^  patient,  a  bov 

aeath  a  mass  of  wood  was  found  lodged  in  the  substance 
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of  the  heart.  Had  tbis  boy  been  found  dead  with  such  an  injui-j,  it  is 
most  probable  the  opinion  would  have  been  that  his  death  was  instan- 
taneous. Darling,  of  N"ew  York,  had  a  case  which  occurred  in  1865, 
in  which  a  man  survived  for  a  period  of  eleven  days  a  bullet-wound  of 
the  heart.  Soon  after  receiving  the  wound  he  became  senseless,  cold, 
and  pulseless,  and  remained  in  this  collapsed  state  for  four  hours.  He 
then  rallied,  but  died  on  the  eleventh  day.  On  inspection,  there  was 
no  effusion  of  blood :  the  pericardium  was  much  distended  Avith  serum, 
the  result  of  inflammation.  A  bullet,  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
was  found  lodged  in  the  fleshy  partition  between  the  right  and  left 
ventricles,  about  midway  between  the  apex  of  the  heart  and  base  of  the 
ventricles.  There  was  no  communication  with  the  cavities — the  wound 
had  entirely  cicatrized ;  and  inflammation  of  the  pei-icardium  was  obviously 
the  cause  of  death.  Some  years  ago,  a  man  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital  who  survived  twenty-four  hours  after  the  infliction  of  a  pene- 
trating wound  of  the  left  ventricle. 

The  keeper  of  a  bi-othel  was  tried  in  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1819,  for  the 
murder  of  a  sailor,  by  shooting  him  through  the  chest.    The  auricles  and 
part  of  the  aorta  next  to  the  heart  were  '  shattered  to  atoms,'  by  the  slugs 
and  brass  nails  with  which  the  piece  was  charged  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  medical  witnesses,  the  deceased  must  have  dropped  down  dead  on  the 
moment  that  he  received  the  shot.    The  body  was  found  in  the  street,  and 
the  door  of  the  prisoner's  house  was  eighteen  feet  up  an  entry  ;  so  that  it 
followed,  if  the  medical  opinion  was  correct,  that  the  prisoner  must  have 
run  after  the  deceased,  and  shot  him  in  the  street.    For  the  prisoner  it  was 
urged,  and  proved,  that  he  had  shot  the  deceased  through  the  door  of  his 
own  house,  which  the  latter  was  attempting  to  enter  by  force.  Besides 
direct  testimony  to  this  effect  from  those  within  the  house,  and  from  a 
lad  who  was  with  the  deceased  at  the  time,  it  was  proved  that  there  was  a 
stream  of  blood  from  the  door  of  the  house  to  the  spot  where  the  body  lay, 
which  could  not  have  flowed  from  the  body  towards  the  house,  as  the 
threshold  of  the  door  was  on  a  higher  level  than  the  pavement  of  the  street. 
On  this  evidence,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.    If,  by  the  heart  '  being 
shattered  to  atoms,'  we  are  to  understand  that  its  ca^aties  were  entirely 
laid  open,  and  its  substance  destroyed,  we  have  a  description  of  wound 
which  most  professional  men  would  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  instantane- 
ously mortal.    Although  nothing  is  stated  on  the  point,  yet  we  must 
suppose  it  was  proved  before  the  question  of  survivorship  was  raised,  that 
the  body  of  the  deceased  could  not  have  been  dragged  after  dea,th  from  the 
door  of  the  prisoner's  house  to  the  spot  where  it  was  found ;  a  circumstance 
which  would  have  sufficed  to  account  for  the  presence  of  a  stream  of  blood, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of  level  between  the  street  and  the  door  of 
the  house.    The  jury  found  that,  in  spite  of  the  severe  wound,  the  deceased 
had  had  the  power  to  run  into  the  street,  after  having  been  shot  through 
the  door  of  the  prisoner's  house.  ,       i  .    -u  j. 

In  1854,  an  Italian,  set.  38,  discharged  a  brace  of  pistols  mto  his  chest 
on  the  left  side.  The  man  was  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital,  and  was 
able  to  converse  on  his  condition,  and  lived  one  hour  and  fifteen  mmutes 
after  the  infliction  of  the  wound.  After  death  it  was  found  that  one 
bullet  had  perforated  the  pericardium,  entered  the  right  ventricle,  and, 
after  traversing  the  septum  of  the  ventricles,  made  its  exit  from  the  heart 
at  the  iunction  of  the  left  auricle  with  the  ventricle.  It  traversed  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  left  lung,  and  was  found  fixed  in  one  of  the  vertebra  of  the 
back  The  second  bullet  perforated  the  left  ventricle,  and  then  traversed 
the  left  lunff  This  wound  was  of  such  a  nature  that,  at  every  contraction 
of  the  ventricle,  the  opening  must  have  been  closed  so  as  to  arrest  the  flow 
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of  blood.  This  man,  owing  to  severe  suffering",  rolled  about  tlie  floor,  and 
was  with  difficulty  kept  quiet.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  case  there  were 
bullet-wounds  traversing  completely  the  cavities  of  the  heart ;  yet  the  man 
could  talk  and  exert  himself,  and  he  actually  survived  their  infliction  one 
hour  and  a  quarter.  Had  the  body  been  found  dead  in  a  suspicious 
locality,  the  discovery  of  such  wounds  in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  might 
probably  have  led  to  a  hasty  medical  opinion  that  the  death  of  the  man 
must  have  been  instantaneous.  In  these  cases,  little  or  no  blood  probably 
escapes  from  the  heart  in  the  first  instance,  but  it  may  afterwards  continue 
to  ooze  gently,  or  suddenly  burst  out  in  fatal  quantity.  It  must  not,  there- 
fore, be  supposed,  when  a  person  is  found  dead  with  a  wound  of  the  heart, 
attended  with  abundant  haemorrhage,  either  that  the  flow  of  blood  took 
place  in  an  instant,  or  that  the  person  died  immediately  and  was  utterly 
incapable  of  exercising  any  voluntary  power.  Only  one  condition  will 
justify  a  supposition  of  this  kind ;  namely,  w^hen  the  cavities  of  the  organ 
are  largely  laid  open.  This  remark  applies  especially  to  wounds  of  the 
auricles,  which  have  but  little  contractile  power. 

Wound  of  the  carotid  arteries  not  immediately  fatal. — Questions  relative 
to  the  poAver  of  locomotion  perhaps  more  frequently  occur  with  respect  to 
wounds  of  the  great  blood-vessels  of  the  neck  than  of  the  heart — suicide 
and  murder  being  more  commonly  perpetrated  by  the  infliction  of  such 
wounds.    Wounds  of  the  carotid  arteries  are  often  pronounced  instantane- 
ously mortal.    It  occasionally  comes  out  on  inquiry  that,  if  such  a  wound 
had  been  instantaneously  mortal,  then,  in  defiance  of  rational  probability, 
or  of  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  deceased 
must  have  been  murdered.    An  opinion  of  this  kind  has  not  only  been 
refuted  by  circumstances,  but  by  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses.    A  medical 
Avitness  is  then  compelled  to  admit  that  his  rules  for  judging  of  the 
mortality  of  wounds  are  wrong,  and  that  the  person  may  have  survived  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period.    There  are  several  cases  on  record  which  show 
that  wounds  involving  the  common  carotid  artery  and  its  branches,  as  well 
as  the  mternal  jugular  vein,  do  not  prevent  a  person  from  exercising  volun- 
tary power,  and  even  running  a  certain  distance.    In  1863,  a  man  com- 
mitted  suicide  by  cutting  his  throat.    The  external  carotid  artery  and  the 
]ugular  vein  on  the  right  side  were  cut  through,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
blood  was  lost.    The  wound  extended  from  the  front  of  the  angle  of  the 
right  jaw  to  near  the  windpipe,  which  was  not  wounded.   The  man  survived 
half  an  hour,  but  he  was  speechless  and  insensible.    The  bleeding  had  been 
partly  stopped  by  a  cloth  thrust  into  the  wound.    It  was  left  doubtful  by 
the  evidence  whether  this  wound  was  inflicted  by  himself  or  by  another  In 
a  case  of  murder,  perpetrated  at  Kingston  in  1831,  it  was  proved  by  medical 
evidence  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  a  wound  in  the  throat,  involving 

V^l^^rf     M  'i^''*^''^'  ^""^^^^^  windpipe.    The  wound  had  beeS 

inflicted  while  the  woman  was  lying  in  bed.    Her  body  was  found  in  an 

i,iTJr°°'"ir?  "^stances  showed  that,  after  receiving  thewound, 

i  f  about  srf'  /'     T  ^^'^"^  ^7^^^'        *°  '^^^^^^^  -  ™ 

ot  about  six  feet.    In  the  case  of  Bex  v.  Banls  (Warwick  Lent  Ass  1832^ 

Lnchrnf  t^'.     f    ^T^'^  ^^^^°tid  artery,  the  principal 

tendered  it  nrobablp         T^'^^J'  ^^^^^^^  ^^^-^    The  evidence 

Ihe  dePPn  pi^^o  1  infliction  of  this  wound, 

Itl-the  tfmclo  W  twenty-three  yards  and  to  climb  over  a 

Kom  fiteenTSy  'Z^^L'^'tZT,^ ''''  ^^'^^.f]^^^^ 

the  spot  where  such  a  wound  had  been  inflicted;  but  it  was  clear  that  sh^ 
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had  gone  this  distance — there  was  no  dragging  of  the  body,  and  no  motive 
for  its  being  dragged  by  the  prisoner,  and  exposed  in  an  open  road,  where 
it  was  found.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  10,  p.  183.)  Such  cases  as  these  show 
the  necessity  of  caution  in  giving  an  opinion  respecting  immediate  deatli 
from  wounds.  When  the  internal  jugular  vein  has  been  the  principal 
vessel  involved  in  a  wound,  a  similar  question  has  presented  itself.  The 
power  of  moving  has  been  exerted  to  a  considerable  extent.  (See  the  case 
of  Eeg.  V.  Dahnas,-p.  552  ;  also  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1830,  174.) 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  requires  notice  in  relation  to  sevei'e 
wounds  in  the  throat — namely,  that  although  a  person  may  have  the  power 
of  locomotion,  he  may  not  be  able  to  use  his  voice  so  as  to  call  for  assist- 
ance. A  mui'der  may,  in  this  way,  be  quietly  committed  without  persons 
in  an  adjoining  room  hearing  any  noise  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  when  the 
Avindpipe  is  divided,  as  it  generally  is  on  these  occasions,  the  voice  is  lost. 
Wounds  involving  the  windpipe  and  gullet  are  not  necessarily  fatal  if 
the  large  blood-vessels  escajae  injuiy.  A  case  of  recovery  from  a  serious 
wound  of  this  kind  is  reported  by  Van  Hook.  The  larynx  was  divided 
between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  and  the  gullet  laid  open.  The 
man  recovered.  ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Oct.  1870,  p.  576).  The  editor 
has  seen  a  similar  case. 

Rupttores  of  the  diaphragm. — A  rupture  of  the  diaphragm  has  been  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  deprive  a  person  of  the  power  of  locomotion ;  but  there 
appears  to  be  no  good  ground  for  this  opinion.    The  general  eifect  of  such 
an  injury  is  to  incapacitate  a  person ;  but  still  in  some  cases  a  power  of 
moving  and  walking  may  be  retained  after  a  rupture  of  this  muscle.  In 
the  follovidng  instance,  reported  by  Devergie,  the  proof  of  locomotion  was 
material : — An  intoxicated  man,  after  having  been  maltreated  by  another, 
returned  home,  walking  for  at  least  two  hours  with  two  companions.  The 
man  died  in  fifteen  hours ;  alid,  on  inspection,  among  other  severe  injuries, 
there  was  found  a  recent  longitudinal  rupture  of.  the  diaphragm  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  extent,  and  the  stomach  protruded  through  the  aper- 
ture.   The  question  was — when  could  this  rupture  have  taken  place,  for 
it  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  death  ?  Was  it  possible  for  a  person,  with 
a  recent  rupture  of  the  diaphragm,  to  walk  for  two  hours  ?    The  medical 
witness  admitted  the  possibility  of  the  deceased  being  able  to  walk  under 
the  circumstances,  but  he  thought  it  very  improbable.    There  was  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  deceased  had  been  attacked  or  beaten  by  his 
two  companions  in  journeying  homewards ;  and,  thei-efore,  there  could  be 
no  reason  for  inferring  their  guilt  simply  because  locomotion  after  such 
an  injury  was  something  unusual  as  a  matter  of  medical  experience.  This 
injury  is  far  from  being  immediately  or  even  speedily  fatal,  as  was  fonnerly 
supposed.    In  Jan.  1847,  a  man  fell  from  a  height  of  twenty  feet.    He  had 
fractured  both  arms,  and  had  sustained  other  severe  injuries.    On  the 
day  after  admission  into  the  hospital,  he  complained  of  a  fixed  defined  pam 
on  the  left  side.    He  survived  about  thirteen  weeks.    On  inspection,  the 
diaphragm  was  found  lacerated  in  two  places ;  in  one  to  the  extent  of  an 
inch,  and  in  the  other  to  the  extent  of  six  inches.    ('Med.  Gaz.' vol.  39, 
p  205.)    In  a  case  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  the  patient  survived  the 
only  accident  which  could  have  produced  the  rupture  for  at  least  mne 
months.    The  man  had  fallen  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  from  a  great  height 
six  months  prior  to  his  admission.    His  ribs  were  fractured,  and  one  ankle 
was  so  injured  as  ultimately  to  render  amputation  necessary.    The  man 
sank  under  the  operation  three  months  after  admission ;  and  on  inspection 
it  was  found  that  the  stomach  and  the  colon  occupied  the  left  side  of  the 
chest,  having  protraded  thi-ough  an  aperture  in  the  muscular  part  ot  tiie 
diaphragm,  two  and  a  half  inches  in  extent.   It  was  evidently  of  old  stand- 
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ing,  as  the  apertiu-e  was  cicatrized  and  the  omentum  adhered  to  it.  The 
existence  of  this  injury  was  quite  unexpected,  and,  at  the  time  of  admission, 
there  was  nothing  to  interfere  with  locomotion  and  exertion  except  the 
injuiy  to  the  ankle.    ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.'  1838,  p.  368.) 

Supticres  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  Iddneys,  unless  attended  at  once  with 
great  loss  of  blood,  do  not  prevent  a  person  from  exercising  muscular 
power.  In  the  case  of  Gordon  (Glasgow  Spring  Circ.  1856),  it  was 
proved  that  the  deceased  had  died  fi-om  ruptured  liver;  but,  after  sustain- 
ing the  violence,  he  had  been  able  to  reach  home  on  foot,  although  with 
some  difficulty.  This  question  of  survivorship  in  reference  to  ruptured 
liver,  and  the  time  required  for  fatal  effusion  of  blood  to  take  place,  may 
often  have  an  important  bearing  in  a  charge  of  murder.  (See  post,  Iteg. 
V.  Phillips,  Liverpool  Wint.  Ass.  1863.) 

Muptures  of  the  Madder. — In  ruptures  of  the  bladder,  attended  with 
extmvasation  of  urine,  a  question  may  arise  respecting  the  retention  of  the 
power  of  locomotion.  The  following  cases  will  show  that  this  power  does 
sometimes  exist,  although  the  general  result  'is,  perhaps,  to  incapacitate 
the  person  from  moving.  A  man,  Eet.  31,  while  intoxicated,  received  a 
blow  on  the  lower  part  of  his  abdomen.  He  was  sobered  by  the  accident, 
and  walked  home,  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  although  suffering 
severe  pain.  When  seen  in  the  evening,  twelve  ounces  of  bloody  urine 
were  drawn  off  by  a  catheter,  and  he  complained  of  having  felt  cold  imme- 
diately after  he  had  received  the  blow.  He  died  four  days  after  the 
accident.  On  inspection  there  was  no  mark  or  ecchymosis  on  any  part 
of  the  abdomen.  The  bladder  was  ruptured  in  its  upper  and  back 
portions  for  about  an  inch.  ('  Lancet,'  May  14, 1842.)  A  gentleman  who 
had  been  compelled  to  retain  his  urine,  fell  accidentally,  in  descend- 
ing a  staircase,  with  the  lower  part  of  his  abdomen  against  the  edge  of  one 
of  the  steps.  The  sense  of  fulness  in  his  bladder  immediately  ceased, 
and  he  walked  to  a  friend's  house  to  dinner.  The  nature  of  the  accident 
was  mentioned  to  a  surgeon  there  present,  who  immediately  suspected 
that  the  bladder  must  have  been  raptured.  The  case  terminated  fatally  in 
twenty-four  hours.  A  case  is  reported,  in  which  a  man  walked  a 
distance  of  two  miles  after  having  sustained  a  rupture  of  the  bladder ; 
and  m  another,  the  man,  who  sustained  the  injury  in  a  scuffle,  was  able 
to  walk  between  two  and  three  hours  after  the  occurrence.  (See  also 
'Lancet,'  Oct.  31,  1846,  p.  480.)  Thus,  then,  from  these  various  in- 
stances, it  IS  evident  that  locomotion  and  muscular  exertion  may  take  place 
after  an  accident  of  this  description.  The  medico-legal  relations  of  this 
subject  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  case,  reported  by  Syme.  A 
man  passed  some  hours  convivially  with  a  fcAv  friends,  after  which  a 
quarrel  ensued,  blows  were  exchanged,  and  the  parties  wrestled  with 
€acli  other.  The  deceased  then  walked  home,  a  distance  of  more  than 
a  nolle ;  and  m  crossing  the  threshold  of  his  own  door  he  fell  forwards 

^nf        /T'''-    ^^^^  ^'^^^^  complained  of  great  pain,  and  was 

put  to  bed,  being  quite  unable  to  exert  himself.  He  died  in  two  days,  and 
upon  dissection  the  bladder  was  found  ruptured  at  its  upper  part  (fundus) 
•to  the  extent  of  between  two  and  three  inches.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  became  a  question  whether  the  rupture  was  caused  by  the  violence  of 
his  companions,  or  by  the  accidental  fall  at  the  door  of  his  own  house. 
ri^L,  '  ^^^^P^^^^^^'  }^  ^iist  have  walked  more  than  a  mile  with  his 
^nf  t!.  ^^"^  ^^^^^^^^  witnesses  declared  that  he  could 

To  '  ^^^t^nce  after  the  rupture,  and  consequently  that  it 

?  by  the  subsequent  fall.    The  sym/toms  of 

Z  Zl  Tf  V^^  "^^^^^  ^^^^^^-^^  immediately  afteJ  the  fall 

lendered  it  highly  probable  that  this  accident  was  really  the  cause.  At 
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the  same  time  it  is  obvious  that  the  power  of  locomotion  may  be  exerted 
under  such  circumstances  to  a  much  greater  extent'  than  is  commonly 
supposed. 

^  The  question  is  sometimes  restricted  to  the  mere  possibility  of  survivor- 
ship/or a  given  period  without  active  exertion.  If  the  power  of  locomotion 
is  retained  under  severe  injuries  to  important  organs,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  life  may  continue  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
when  the  person  remains  in  a  quiescent  state.  Tardieu  I'eported  a  case  in 
which,  under  attempted  abortion,  the  uterus  was  excessively  lacerated,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  small  intestines  had  been  torn  away.  These  injuries 
had  caused  a  great  loss  of  blood,  but  the  woman  is  stated  to  have  lived 
three- quai'ters  of  an  hour,  and  to  have  cried  out  during  that  time.  Somo 
medical  witnesses  thought  that  such  violence  could  not  have  been  sustained 
without  leading  to  immediate  death.  A  review  of  the  facts,  however,  and 
an  examination  of  pai-allel  cases,  satisfied  Tardieu  that  the  deceased  might 
have  survived  and  cried  out  in  the  manner  deposed  to  by  the  witnesses. 
('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1848,  1,  157.)  The  cases  contained  in  this  chapter  fully 
corroborate  the  opinion  formed  by  Tardieu.  A  witness  must  always  be 
prepai-ed  to  make  full  allowance  for  acts  indicative  of  life  in  persons  severely 
Avounded. 

Under  survivorship  from  severe  accidents  or  personal  injuries,  this 
power  of  moving,  if  not  exerted  to  a  large  extent,  may  take  place  in  a 
small  degree ;  and  this  may  become  occasionally  a  material  question  in 
legal  medicine.  Thus  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  when  we  ax-e  drawing 
inferences  as  to  the  relative  position  of  an  assailant  and  a  mui-dered  person 
from  the  situation  in  which  a  body  is  found.  A  dead  man,  with  a  mortal 
injury  to  the  head  or  heart,  may  be  found  lying  on  his  face,  when  he 
actually  fell  upon  his  back,  but  still  he  might  have  retained  sufficient 
power  to  turn  over  before  death  ;  or  he  may  have  fallen  on  his  face,  and 
have  afterwards  moved,  so  that  his  body  may  be  found  lying  on  the  back. 
A  slight  motion  of  this  kind  is  very  easily  executed ;  it  does  not  always 
depend  on  volition.  Individuals  suffering  from  severe  concussion  have 
been  frequently  known  to  perform  acts  unconsciously  and  automatically. 
The  cases  above  related  may  perhaps  be  considered  rare,  and  as  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule.  The  medical  jurist  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
he  is  not  required  to  state  in  how  many,  out  of  a  given  number  of  persons 
similarly  wounded,  this  power  of  performing  acts  indicative  of  voHtion 
and  locomotion  may  remain,  but  simply  whether  the  performance  of  these 
acts  is  or  is  not  possible.  It  is  on  this  point  only  that  the  law  requires 
information.  The  hypothesis  of  guilt,  when  we  are  compelled  to  judge 
from  circumstances  in  an  unknown  case,  can  only  be  received  on  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  reasonable  explanation  of  the  facts.  On  surgical 
opinions  or  treatment,  such  cases,  from  their  rare  occurrence,  may  have 
little  influence;  but  in  legal  medicine  the  question  is  widely  different. 
Medical  facts,  however  rare,  here  admit  of  a  very  important  and  unexpected 
application.  , 

Struggling  after  severe  wowwcZs.— Although,  in  cases  of  severe  wounds, 
we  may  allow  that  persons  may  sui-vive  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  to- 
perform  various  acts  of  volition  and  locomotion,  yet  the  presence  of  a 
mortal  wound,  especially  Avhen  of  a  nature  to  be  accompanied  by  a  great 
loss  of  blood,  must  prevent  all  struggling  or  violent  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  wounded  person;  such  exertion  we  must  consider  to  be  quite  incom- 
patible with  his  condition.  A  medical  jurist  may  thus  have  it  in  his  power 
to  determine  whether  a  mortal  wound  found  on  the  deceased  has  been 
inflicted  for  the  purpose  of  murder,  or  in  self-defence.  A  man  was  tried 
(Lancaster  Ass.  in  1834),  for  the  murder  of  a  woman  at  Liverpool,  by 
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stabbing  her  in  the  chest.  Tlie  prisoner  and  the  deceased,  with  two  other 
women,  were  quarrelling  in  the  passage  of  a  house.  A  struggle  ensued 
between  the  prisoner  and  the  deceased,  which  one  of  the  witnesses  said  lasted 
for  ten  mimites.  When  the  prisoner  had  reached  the  door,  he  pulled  out  a 
knife  and  stabbed  the  deceased  in  the  chest.  She  fell,  and  died  almost 
immediately.  The  prisoner  alleged  that  he  was  attacked  by  several  persons, 
and  that  he  stabbed  the  Avoman  in  self-defence.  The  judge  said  if  the  blow 
had  been  struck  with  premeditation  before  the  struggle,  the  crime  would 
be  murder — if  during  the  struggle,  it  would  be  manslaughter.  The 
medical  evidence  showed  that  the  blow  could  not  have  been  struck  before 
the  struggle,  because  it  was  of  a  speedily  mortal  nature  ;  and  the  deceased 
would  not  then  have  been  able,  as  it  was  deposed  to  by  the  witnesses,  to 
struggle  and  exert  her  strength  with  the  prisoner  for  ten  minutes  after- 
wards. This  being  the  case,  it  followed  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
deceased  had  received  the  wound  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  quarrel ; 
and  therefore  it  might  have  been  inflicted  while  the  prisoner  was  attempt- 
ing to  defend  himself.    The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  manslaughter. 

A  case  involving  this  question  was  tried  at  the  Gloucester  Lent 
Assizes,  1843  {Beg.  v.  Hohhs).    The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  the  wilful 
murder  of  a  man  with  whom  he  had  heen  drinking  and  quarrelling.  It 
appears  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  quarrel  the  deceased  threw  the 
prisoner  down  and  struck  him.    The  deceased  was  told  by  the  landlord  of 
the  inn  to  go  home.    He  replied  'Very  well,'  and  then,  leaving  the 
prisoner,  went  through  the  entrance-arch  of  the  inn  up  the  yard.  In 
about  seven  minutes  the  deceased,  who  had  complained  to  the  landlord  of 
the  maltreatment  which  he  had  undergone,  returned  into  the  inn-yard, 
and  was  seen,  on  entering  it,  to  pull  down  his  waistcoat  and  button  his 
coat.    A  witness  advised  him  to  go  home,  and  he  left  the  spot.    A  short 
time  afterwards  he  was  found  at  the  back  of  the  yard,  lying  dead  on  his 
face.    On  examining  the  body  it  was  ascertained  that  the  deceased  had 
been  stabbed  in  two  places,  one  of  the  stabs  having  penetrated  a  ventricle 
of  the  heart.  On  apprehending  the  prisoner,  a  large  clasp-knife  was  found 
m  his  pocket  stained  with  blood.    The  prisoner  admitted  that  he  had 
stabbed  the  deceased,  but  said  it  was  during  the  quarrel,  and  that  he  had 
used  the  knife  in  self-defence  while  they  were  on  the  ground.    This  was 
the  defence.    For  the  prosecution  it  was  contended  that  the  deceased  had 
been  stabbed  by  the  prisoner  subsequently  to  the  quarrel — that  he  had 
gone  through  the  gate  into  the  yard  to  meet  the  deceased,  had  there 
stabbed  him,  and  had  caused  his  instant  death.    A  medical  witness  who 
was  called,  stated  at  first  that  from  such  a  wound  death  must  have  been 
instantaneous.     In  cross-examination,  however,  he   admitted   that  the 
deceased  might  have  lived  some  time  after  he  had  been  stabbed  ;  and  on 
this^  evidence  the  prisoner  was  comnicted  of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced 
to  SIX  months'  imprisonment.    The  medical  facts  of  this  case  are  imperfectly 
reported:  hence  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  decided  opinion  respecting  the 
time  at  which  the  deceased  was  stabbed  in  the  heart.    The  size  of  the 
stab  m  the  ventricle  is  not  stated;  nor  is  it  in  evidence  whether  any 
blood  was  found  on  the  spot  where  the  deceased  was  struggHng  with  the 
prisoner,    lhat  the  deceased  should  have  struggled  with  the  prisoner  for 
one  minute  after  he  had  been  stabbed  in  a  ventricle  of  the  heart,  is  contrary 
to  medical  experience  and  probability.    It  is  also  irreconcilable  ^^^th 
the  existence  of  such  a  wound,  that  the  deceased  should  have  been  stabbed 
m  the  heart  without  knowing  it,  or  without  being  aware  of  his  condition- 
that  he  should  have  been  able  thereafter  to  walk  away  through  the  inn- 
yard  to  the  house  and  survive  seven  minutes  while  thus  walking.  Taking- 
the  facts  as  reported,  it  appears  that  it  is  probable  that  the  deceased  was 
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stabbed  by  the  prisoner  subsequently  to  the  quarrel,  while  he  was  walking 
in  the  inn-yard.  The  only  circumstances  in  favour  of  the  defence  were 
the  prisoner's  statement,  and  that,  in  some  rare  cases,  certain  wounds  of  the 
heart  do  not  prove  immediately  fatal. 

In  the  case  of  Heg.  v.  E.  M.  Brown  (Dorchester  Sum,  Ass.  1856),  the 
prisoner  was  charged  with  the  mui'der  of  hei"  husband  by  blows  on  the 
head  while  in  her  i-oom.  Her  statement  was  that  the  violence  on  the  head 
was  produced  by  the  kick  of  a  horse.  The  medical  evidence  showed  tliat 
the  bones  of  the  nose  were  broken  :  there  was  a  triangular  wound  exposing 
the  bone  above  the  left  eyebrow,  another  triangular  wound  exposing  the 
bone  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and  a  third  wound  at  the  back  of  the  head. 
The  left  ear  was  perforated ;  and  behind  it  was  a  long  wound  divided  into 
two.  The  frontal  bone  was  fractured  from  the  orbit  through  the  parietal 
into  the  occipital  bone.  Seven  pieces  of  bone,  varying  in  size  from  half  an 
inch  to  three  inches,  had  been  di-iven  into  the  brain,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  blood  was  effused.  The  prisoner's  account  was  that  she  found  her 
husband  thus  wounded  and  bleeding  outside  the  house,  that  she  dragged 
his  body  into  an  inner  room,  and,  farther,  that,  though  thus  wounded,  he 
held  her  tightly  by  the  clothes  for  two  hours  afterwards.  It  Avas  proved 
that  there  was  no  blood  over  the  front  of  the  person  or  dress  of  the  deceased, 
and  that  there  was  no  blood  in  the  passage  or  in  any  part  of  the  house, 
except  in  the  room  where  the  body  was  found  lying.  Further,  the  injuries 
were  not  such  as  a  kick  from  a  horse  would  explain  ;  and  the  medical 
witness  properly  stated  that  a  man  thus  injured  could  not  have  held  the 
prisoner  by  the  clothes  for  two  hours,  so  as  to  prevent  her  from  seeking 
earlier  for  assistance.  These  facts  showed  that  the  deceased  had  been 
killed  by  blows  where  the  body  Avas  actually  found.  The  prisoner  was 
convicted. 


CHAPTER  47. 

WOUNDS   AS    THEY   AFFECT   DIFFERENT   PAETS  OF  THE  BODY — WOUNDS   OF  THK 
HEAD — OF  THE  SCALP — CONCUSSION — HOW  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  INTOXICATION 

 EXTRAVASATION  OF  BLOOD — SEAT  OF — AS  A  RESULT  OF  VIOLENCE,  DISEASE, 

OR  MENTAL  EXCITEMENT — WOUNDS  OF  THE  FACE — OF  THE  ORBIT — OP  THE 
IfOSE — DEFORMITY  AS  A  CONSEQUENCE  OP  WOUNDS  OF  THE  PACE — INJURIES 
TO  THE  SPINE — FRACTURES  OP  THE  VERTEBRJ: — DEATH  PROM  INJURIES  TO 
THE  SPINAL  MARROW. 

The  danger  of  wounds,  and  their  influence  in  causing  death,  are  the  two 
principal  points  to  which  the  attention  of  a  medical  jurist  must  be  directed. 

WOUNDS  OP  THE  HEAD. 

Incised  wounds,  affecting  the  scalp,  unless  of  great  extent,  rarely  pro- 
duce any  serious  effects.  When  the  wound  is  contused,  or  accompanied  by 
much  laceration  of  the  skin,  it  is  dangerous  in  consequence  of  the  tendency 
which  the  inflammatory  process  has  to  assume  an  erysipelatous  character. 
The  results  of  these  wounds  are,  however,  such  as  to  set  all  general  rules 
of  prognosis  at  defiance.  Slight  punctured  wounds  will  sometimes  ter- 
minate'fatally  in  consequence  of  inflammation,  followed  by  extensive  sup- 
puration ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  recover  from  a  lacerated 
wound  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  skin  may  have  been  stripped  from 
the  bone.    There  are  two  sources  of  danger  in  wounds  of  the  seal]} :    1  • 
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The  access  of  erysipelatous  inflammation.  2.  Inflammation  of  the  tendinous 
structures,  followed  or  not  by  a  process  of  suppuration.    Either  of  these 
secondary  effects  may  be  a  consequence  of  slight  or  severe  wounds,  and 
prove  fatal.    Neither  can  be  regarded  as  an  unusual  result  of  a  severe 
wound  of  the  scalp ;  but  when  one  or  other  follows  a  slight  injury,  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  patient  may  have  been  constitutionally  pre- 
disposed to  the  attack.    Bad  treatment  may  likewise  lead  to  a  fatal  result 
from  a  wound  not  serious  in  the  first  instance,  but  the  question  how  far 
the  responsibility  of  an  aggressor  would  be  affected  by  a  circumstance 
of  this  nature  has  been  considered  in  another  place  {ante,  pp.  608-610). 
Wounds  of  the  head  are  dangerous  in  proportion  as  they  affect  the  brain  ; 
and  it  is  rare  that  a  severe  contused  wound  is  unaccompanied  by  some 
injury  to  this  organ.    There  is,  bowever,  a  difficulty  which  a  practitioner 
has  here  to  contend  with — namely,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  predict, 
from  external  appearances,  the  degree  of  mischief  which  has  been  produced 
A^thin.    The  slightest  contusions  may  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences, 
while  fractures,  accompanied  by  great  depression  of  bone,  and  an  absolute  / 
loss  of  substance  of  the  brain,  are  sometimes  followed  by  perfect  recovery,/ 
('Cormack's  Jour.'  Sept.  1845,  p.  653;  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  40  ;  and 
'  Phil.  Med.  Exam.'  Nov.  1845,  p.  696.)    Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
forming  a  correct  opinion  consists  in  the  fact,  that  a  person  may  recover 
from  the  first  effects  of  an  injury,  but  after  some  days  or  weeks  he  will 
suddenly  die  ;  and  on  examination  of  the  body,  the  greater  part  of  the 
bram  will  be  found  destroyed  by  suppuration,  although  no  symptoms  of 
miscliief  may  have  manifested  themselves  until  within  a  few  hours  of 
death.    The  abscess  in  the  brain  must  be  directly  traceable  to  the  violence  1 
inflicted.    In  some  cases  it  may  be  formed  independently  of  such  violence.  / 
See  case  in  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1870,  2,  237.   (For  a  medico-legal  account 
of  mjuries  to  the  head,  see  papers  by  Toulmouche,  '  Ann  d'Hvff  '  1859  2 
395  ;  1860,  1,  143 ;  and  1867,  1,  121.) 

Conciission.~T\\e  common  effect  of  a  violent  blow  on  the  head  is  to 
produce  concussion  or  effusion  of  blood,  or  both.  Concussion  is  usually 
mdicated  by  fainting,  insensibility,  or  sudden  death  occurring  immediately 
after  the  application  of  external  violence.  In  concussion  the  symptoms 
come  on  at  once,  and  the  patient  sometimes  dies  without  any  tendency  to 
reaction  manifesting  itself.  In  the  most  severe  form,  the  person  drops  at 
the  very  moment  when  struck,  and  dies  on  the  spot.  (Chelius's  '  Surgery,' 
vol.  1,  p.  408.)  In  other  cases,  he  may  linger  in  a  state  of  insensibility 
tor  several  days  or  weeks,  and  then  die.  In  concussion  there  is  generally 
inore  or  less  vomiting.  It  is  important  to  remember,  that  neither  compres- 
sion nor  obvious  physical  injury  to  the  brain  is  necessary  to  render  con- 

"-''ToTnf^-  P-  Travers's  'Constitutional  Irritation' 

p.  438  ;  Chelius  s  '  Surgery,'  vol.  1,  p.  410.)  This  may  be  entirely  dependent 
on  shock  to  the  nervous  system.  After  death,  no  particular  morbid  change 
may  be  discovered  in  the  body,  or  there  may  be  merely  the  mark  of  a 
slight  bruise  on  the  head.  In  Beg.  v.  Burgess  (Liverpool  Lent  Ass.  1845), 
the  deceased,  who  was  the  subject  of  violence,  fell  and  died  on  the  spot 
TlZ^^ZV  no  appearance  of  injury  externally  or  internally.    The  s  ate 

n.r.Jjinr'^^^'ri  "^^^  ^^^^^"^         P™^^:^^  from  concussion-sup.  A 

puration  may  take  place,  and  the  patient  die  after  the  lapse  of  several/ 
weeks  or  even  months.    (See  case  '  Med.  Times  and  Ga..'  June  30  Tseoi 
™lavmov3  T       a  medico-legal  point  of  view  to  notice  that  J 
pel  son  may  move  about  and  occupy  himself ,  while  apparently  convalescent 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  recovery  from  the  first  shock,  and  theu 
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sucldenly  be  seized  with  fatal  symptoms,  and  die.  This  apparent  recovery 
leads  to  the  common  supposition  that  death  must  have  been  produced  by 
some  intervening  cause,  and  not  by  the  original  violence  to  the  head — a 
point  generally  urged  in  the  defence  of  such  cases.  (See  Tieg.  v.  Kelpen, 
Lewes  Sum.  Ass.  1871.)  When  the  inflammation  that  follows  concussion 
is  of  a  chronic  character,  the  person  may  suffer  from  pain  in  the  head 
and  vomiting,  and  die  after  the  lapse  of  weeks,  months,  or  even  yeai-s. 
(See  p.  586  ;  Travers  op.  cit.  p.  445  ;  also  HofEbauer,  '  Ueber  die  Kopf ver- 
letzungen,'  1842,  p.  57.)  Concussion  may  sometimes  take  place  as  a  con- 
sequence of  a  violent  fall  on  the  feet,  in  which  case  the  head  receives  a 
shock  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal  column.  The  skull  may  be  thereby 
extensively  fractured  at  the  base,  and  the  brain  may  be  even  shattered  by 
such  a  fall.  This  was  the  cause  of  death  in  the  case  of  the  DuJce  of  Orleans. 
('Med  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  368.) 

In  Allen  v.  the  Chester  Emlway  Comp.  (Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Feb. 
1857),  the  plaintiff  claimed  damages  for  an  injury  caused  by  a  railway 
collision.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  plaintiff  received  a  blow  on  the 
head.  There  were  no  immediate  effects ;  but  in  two  days  he  suffered  from 
lightness  of  the  head  and  other  symptoms,  attributed  by  his  medical 
attendant  to  conctission  of  the  brain,  as  a  result  of  the  accident.  _  Subse- 
quently there  were  symptoms  of  injury  to  the  spine.  There  was  pain  in  the 
course  of  the  spine,  and  partial  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  rectum,  and  lower 
extremities,  with  loss  of  memory.  The  medical  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff 
attributed  these  symptoms  to  a  blow  received  by  him  at  the  base  of  the 
skull.  The  defendants  contended  that  if  these  were  the  results  of  concus- 
sion of  the  brain,  they  ought  to  have  manifested  themselves  immediately 
on  the  occurrence  of  the  accident;  and  this  view  was  to  some  extent 
supported  by  the  evidence  of  experienced  surgeons.  In  substance,  however 
the  medical  evidence  on  the  two  sides  Avas  not  conflicting.  Concussion  of 
the  brain,  as  it  is  ordinarily  known  to  surgeons,  is  generally  attended  with 
some  immediate  symptoms;  but  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  properly 
admitted  that  'a  concussion  of  the  brain  (and  spine?),  attended  with 
apparently  slight  symptoms  at  first,  might,  under  pecuHar  circumstances^ 
be  followed  by  serious  symptoms.'  As  no  other  cause  could  be  assigned 
for  the  symptoms,  this  was  practically  admittnig  that  the  plamtitt  _  had 
suffered  from  the  injury,  the  degree  being  simply  a  question  for  the  jury. 
Thev  returned  a  vei'dict  for  the  plaintiff. 

■  Concussion  distmguislied  from  Intoxication.— The  symptoms  under  which 
a  wounded  person  is  labouring  may  be  sometimes  attributed  to  alcohohc 
intoxication,  ^-^A  a  medical  witness  may  be  asked  what  difference  exists 
between  this  state  and  that  of  concussion.  The  history  of  the  case  will,  in 
o-eneral,  suffice  to  establish  a  distinction,  but  this  cannot  always  be 
Sbtained.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  odour  of  the  breath  will  enable  a 
surgeon  to  detect  intoxication ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  man  may  meet  .vith 
concussion  after  having  drunk  liquor  insufficient  to  cause  intoxication,  or 
concussion  may  take  place  while  he  is  intoxicated-a  combination  _which 
frequently  occurs.  Under  such  circumstances  we  must  wait  for  time  to 
Wop  the  real  natui-e  of  the  case.  Concussion  may  be  so  slight  as  some- 
times dosely  to  resemble  intoxication,  and  fi-om  the  absence  of  all  marks  f 
viXnce  to  the  head  and  the  existence  of  a  spirituous  odour  m  the  breath, 
Ihe  medical  examiner  might  be  easily  deceived.  If  there  be  no  perceptible 
ocw'rthe  breath,  the  presumption  is  that  the  symptoms  are  7.of  due  to 
?n  oxicTt^^^^^^  On  the  other  haiid,  intoxication  may  be  so  great  as  to  give 
rto  the  apprehension  of  fatal  consequences,  and  the  co-existence  of  a 
•k  of  viSe  on  the  head  might  lead  to  en-or  in  the  foi-mation  of  an 
nion     What  is  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  on  such  occasions.^ 


rise 
marl 
opinion. 
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The  exaiiiinei"  should  weigh  all  the  circumstances,  and  if  there  be  one 
cause  for  the  symptoms  more  probable  than  another,  he  should  adopt  it :  if 
there  be  any  doubt,  this  should  be  stated  to  the  Court. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  state  of  the  brain  in  a  dead  body,  which  will 
•enable  a  practitioner  to  distinguish  whether  concussion  or  intoxication  had 
existed  and  had  been  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  The  vessels  may  be  con- 
gested in  both  cases.  The  discovery  of  alcoholic  liquid  in  the  stomach  may 
lead  to  a  presumption  that  deceased  had  been  intoxicated,  while  marks  of 
violence  on  the  head  may  favour  the  view  that  he  had  suffered  from  con- 
•cussion.  When  both  conditions  are  found,  the  examination  of  the  body 
cannot  lead  to  a  solution  of  the  question.  The  answer  must  then  depend 
on  the  special  circumstances  proved,  and,  if  procurable,  on  the  nature  of 
the  symptoms  preceding  death. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  medical  witnesses  are  not  suflBciently  careful  on 
these  occasions  to  determine  whether  there  are  signs  of  intoxication  about 
an  injm'ed  person.    Subsequent  proceedings  may  render  this  a  material 
pai't  of  the  inqairy.    Many  a  house-surgeon  of  a  hospital  has  been  severely 
blamed  for  an  omission  to  inquire  and  satisfy  himself  whether,  in  addition  to 
the  results  of  violence,  a  man  who  has  been  brought  into  hospital  has  or  has 
not  been  intoxicated  when  admitted.    The  question  is  of  importance ;  the 
injuries  to  the  head  may  have  arisen  from  a  fall,  and  a  di-unken  man' may 
readily  meet  with  such  injuries  from  accident.    There  can  be  no  excuse  for 
not  making  a  full  inquii-y  into  the  precise  condition  of  an  injured  person,  and 
arrivmg  at  the  best  judgment  of  which  the  case  admits.    A  state  of  intoxi- 
cation  often  renders  it  difficult  to  form  an  accui-ate  opinion  in  a  case  of 
alleged  crnnmal  wounding ;  but  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  a  Witness  to 
satisfy  himself  by  close  examination,  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump  or 
simp  y  watching  the  patient,  whether  he  is  in  a  state  of  drunkennesL  or 
whether  he  is  labouring  under  the  effects  of  disease  or  violence.    In  more 
than  one  instance  withm  a  recent  period  persons  who  have  been  struck 
with  incipient  symptoms  of  apoplexy  in  the  street  have  been  seized  and 
locked  up  as  di-unk,  and  have  soon  afterwards  been  found  dead  or  dvino- 
Others,  who  have  suffered  from  violence,  have  perished  fi-om  neglect  under 
a  similar  mistake  made  by  a  medical  man  or  by  the  police.    Disease  of  the 
brain,  as  well  as  injuries  to  the  brain  from  violence,  may  give  to  a  man  a 
staggering  g-ait  and  render  him  helpless  :  they  are  also^cSmmonly  a^m 
panied  by  stupefaction  and  vomiting.    If  it  should  happen  that  shoX 
before  such  an  attack,  the  person  has  taken  beer,  wine,  or  spirits 
sufficient  to  give  an  alcoholic  odour  either  to  the  breath  oi  the  matter 

Mt  Tf'^^l  '  Tlf  d-nkenness,  and  the  unf^rW  e 

person  is  left  to  his  fate.    The  death  of  a  Mr.  King,  in  London  Oct 

of  tt  trt?h:;"'*'"^-^  the  necessity  of  a  more  ri'gorous  examinaSon 
ot  tne  tacts  on  these  occasions.  He  was  pronounced  by  a  medical  iTia-n  in 
be  labouring  under  drunkenness,  and  handed  over  to^he  pol  ce  When 

*i,    «   ;  .   *      ™^  otherwise  severely  iniured    He  fliprl  fr^w, 

mini  on8r2™  ^'"'"'^^         oL>4dTn  Won  in  X 

Z        of  Ihe  A  Jr^i^P"  r  'TJ  'Y' 

brandy  had  been  giv™  to  deceased  ,Z   «  TJ'    ^'  ^F'"'^  ""^^ 
and  the  smell  of  this  in  the  brtath  hX  t  i',  "jt  """^ 
ofE  hi,,  guard.    It  was  alleg  d  n  expCat^ttX 
«temal  violence,  and  the  nfan  ^VV::^roXZXTZZu: tZLt 
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Medical  diag-nosis  was  here  gTeatly  at  fault  from  causes  easily  to  be 
appreciated.    This  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  case. 

The  distinction  of  apoplexy  from  drunkenness  involves  greater  diffi- 
culties. In  these  cases  ^vo  have  to  deal  with  the  true  diagnosis  of  alcoholic 
or  narcotic  poisoning  (p.  399).  Jackson  has  directed  attention  to  this 
medical  question  in  a  case  reported  in  the  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1871,  1, 
360.  Some  instriictive  cases,  in  reference  to  this  complication  of  wounds, 
have  been  published  by  Tardieu.    (See  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  347.) 

Extravasation  or  effusion  of  blood. — A  blow  on  the  head  may  destro}- 
life  by  causing  an  effusion  of  blood  either  on  the  surface  or  in  the  substance- 
of  the  brain.    In  pugilistic  combats,  when  a  person  is  thus  struck,  he 
commonly  falls,  and  death  may  take  place  in  a  few  minutes.    On  inspec- 
tion, blood  may  be  found  effused  either  at  the  base  or  in  the  ventiicles  of 
the  brain,  and  the  question  will  present  itself— Did  the  injury  which 
caused  death  arise  from  a  hloiv  or  a  fall  ?    Two  cases  of  this  desci-iption 
are  reported.     The  men  were  knocked  down  by  blows  with  the  fist, 
and  they  were  taken  up  dead.    (Cormack's  'Month.  Jour.'  Feb.  1846, 
p.  117.)    It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  answer  to  this  question,  and  its 
relevancy  in  a  legal  view  is  not  apparent ;  for  as  it  is  presumed  the 
blow  was  the  cause  of  the  fall,  the  assailant  would  be  responsible  for  the 
effects  of  either  or  both.    In  a  case  of  this  kind  (Beg.  v.  Williams,  Denbigh 
Lent  Ass.  1856),  in  which  deceased  had  received  a  blow  and  sustained  a 
fall,  and  his  death  was  clearly  proved  to  have  resulted  from  the  violence, 
the  judge  directed  the  jury,  if  the  death  was  caused  by  '  the  fighting,'  to 
return  a  verdict  against  the  prisoners.   They,  however,  persisted  in  return- 
in  o-  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  assuming  that  the  fatal  injury  was  caused  by 
the  fall  and  not  by  the  blow.    A  heavy  blow  on  the  head  may  cause  at 
once  fatal  effusion  of  blood,  but  in  these  instances  the  effusion  commonly 
arises  from  the  violent  concussion  which  the  injured  person  siistams  by  the 
fall     A  medical  witness  will  therefore  in  general  be  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  fatal  effusion  might  have  taken  place  either  from  a  blow  or  a  f alL 
If  the  fall  has  resulted  from  accident  and  not  from  a  blow,  this  will,  ot 
course,  absolve  the  accused  from  responsibility  for  the  fatal  results 

This  subject  has  important  applications  in  legal  medicine,  for  there  are 
many  cases  of  this  description  tried  at  the  assizes.  Effusion  may  occur 
from  violence,  with  or  without  fi^acture,  and  it  may  take  place  ^ithoiit 
being  accompanied  by  any  external  marks  of  injury  In  the  case  ot  live 
Quern  V.  Phelps  and  others  (Gloucester  Aut.  Ass.  1841),  it  was  proved 
that  there  was  great  effusion  of  blood,  and  even  laceration  of  the  brain, 
without  corresponding  external  injuries  on  the  deceased.  (See  also  at  the 
same  Assizes,  the  case  of  The  Queen  v.  Thomas.)  A  person  received  a 
blow  from  a  small  stone,  and  died  in  ten  minutes.  On  examination  there 
was  no  external  bruise  or  fracture  of  the  bones :  the  ventricles  of  the  brain 
were  filled  with  coagulated  blood,  and  all  the  vessels  were  gorged  with 
blood  It  was  observed  that  the  skull  was  in  this  instance  unusually  tbm. 
The  chief  source  of  the  effusion  in  violence  to  the  head  arises  from  a 
rupture  of  the  meningeal  artery,  and  this  may  occur  ^^^^^^f 
concussion,  with  or  without  a  fracture  of  its  bony  canal.  The  bioocL 
thus  effusk  acts  by  compressing  the  brain;  this  compression  does  not 

always  cause  death  Inless'the  blood  -  1-^11^^ ^^ntTrThL  the 
effused  in  or  around  the  base  of  the  brain  (medulla  oblongata.)  Tb^s  ^"^^ 
Wsnheres  will  bear  a  degree  of  compression  from  b  ood  which,  if  ifc 
aSed  that  portion  of  the  bfse  of  the  brain  from  which  the  spinal  marrow 
;lceel  would  instantly  destroy  life.  The  most  fatal^ffusions  tto^^^^^^^ 
Ire  those'  which  take  place  in  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  .  he  e  b^ 
one  or  both  lateral  sinuses  are  commonly  ruptured.    Theie  may,  noN^evc  , 
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be  laceration  of  the  brain,  Avith  effusion  of  blood  to  some  extent  at  the 
base,  and  yet  the  person  may  survive  some  days.    A  woman  survived  for 
severe  injuries  to  the  head  for  a  period  of  twelve  days.    She  was  insensible 
durins:  the  whole  of  this  time  ;  some  of  the  external  marks  of  violence  had 
nearly  disappeared,  and  undergone  the  usual  changes  of  colour.    A  severe 
blow  had  obviously  been  inflicted  on  the  summit  of  the  head.    On  inspec- 
tion after  death  it  was  found  that  there  had  been  laceration  of  the  brain 
by  counter-stroke,  and  a  large  clot  of  blood  was  observed  to  occupy  the 
lacerated  part,  extending  over  the  surface  of  the  base  of  the  brain  and  into 
the  ventricles.    In  this  instance  the  woman  survived  a  severe  injury  for 
an  unusually  long  period.    In  the  case  of  Cuming  (Edinburgh,  Dec.  1853), 
the  deceased  died  on  Nov.  8th,  from  laceration  of  the  brain  produced  by 
blows  on  the  head,  inflicted  by  the  prisoner  on  Oct.  26th.    The  woman  lay 
in  a  state  of  insensibility  during  the  whole  period  of  thirteen  days.  In 
another  case,  as  a  result  of  effusion  of  blood  from  injury  to  the  head, 
death  did  not  take  place  until  the  twelfth  day.    The  patient,  set.  18, 
received  a  blow  on  the  head  during  a  fight.    He  did  not  suffer  much  in 
consequence,  and  continued  his  employment  during  the  next  ten  days,  but 
on  the  eleventh  day,  owing  to  his  having  headache,  he  went  to  the  hospital. 
He  walked  to  his  bed,  and  appeared  quite  rational,  but  he  was  depressed, 
and  there  were  febrile  symptoms.    He  died  during  the  night.    On  inspec- 
tion bruises  were  found  on  the  arms,  but  the  head  presented  no  outward 
sign  of  injury,  and  the  bones  were  not  fractured.    On  removing  the  outer 
membrane  (dura  mater),  the  right  half  of  the  brain  was  surrounded  by 
effused  blood  which  had  compressed  it.    It  was  contained  in  the  cavity  of 
the  arachnoid  membrane.    The  brain  presented  no  breach  of  surface  or 
laceration  from  which  the  blood  could  have  issued,  and  its  substance  was 
healthy.    Four  ounces  of  blood  in  a  fluid  state  were  collected.    There  was 
a  loose  coagulum  of  slightly  brown  hue,  and  under  this  there  were  other 
coagula  of  a  light  ochreous  colour  adherent  to  the  brain  and  dura  mater, 
showing  that  the  blood  had  been  effused  some  days.    These  coagula  were 
in  membranous  layers,  and  under  the  microscope  presented  a  fibrous  texture. 
('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1859,  p.  123.)    This  case  shows  the  insidious  nature 
of  injuries  to  the  head,  and  that  an  injury  may  prove  fatal  without 
leaving  any  marks  of  violence  externally,  or  appearance  of  laceration  of 
vessels  or  brain-substance  internally.   A  man  while  intoxicated  was  thrown 
down,  and  struck  his  head  against  the  pavement.    He  was  taken  up  in- 
sensible, the  wound  was  dressed,  and  he  partially  recovered  his  senses. 
Three  days  afterwards  he  was  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital  in  a  state 
resembling  that  of  concussion.    There  was  a  scalp- wound  at  the  back  of 
the  head  on  the  left  side.    He  remained  in  a  lethargic  state,  being  occa- 
sionally affected  with  convulsions.    About  a  week  after  his  admission  he 
sank  into  a  half  comatose  state,  and  occasionally  screamed  out.   The  pupils 
became  finally  contracted  (as  in  narcotic  poisoning),  and  he  died  twenty- 
five  days  after  the  infliction  of  the  violence.     On  inspection,  a  layer  of 
blood  an  inch  thick  was  found  covering  the  right  hemisphere  of  the 
bram.     The  clot  was  thready,  of  a  dull  red  colour,  and  in  some  parts 
ot  a  yellow  or  ochreous  tint,  showing  from  these  changes  in  the  red 
colouring  matter  that  the  blood  had  been  effused  for  a  considerable  time. 
Un  two  portions  of  the  base  this  yellow  clot  was  closely  adherent  to  the 
bram,  and  on  removing  it  this  was  found  to  be  bruised  and  softened.  The 
source  of  the  blood  was  traced  to  some  ruptured  vessels  of  the  inner 
membrane  (pia  mater)  at  this  spot.    None  of  the  larger  arteries  or  venous 
«inuses  were  found  injured,  and  there  were  no  inflammatory  products. 
('  Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.'  1859,  p.  122.) 

In  cases  of  injuries  to  the  head  proving  fatal  by  effusion  of  blood  on  the 
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brain,  a  person  may  recover  from  the  first  effects  of  the  violence,  and 
apparently  be  going  on  well,  when  he  will  suddenly  become  worse,  and 
die.  Effusion  takes  place  slowly  at  first, — it  may  be  arrested  by  the  effects 
of  stupor  from  concussion,  by  a  portion  of  the  blood  coagulating  around 
the  ruptured  orifices  of  the  vessels,  or  by  some  other  mechanical  impedi- 
ment to  its  escape ;  but  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  especially  if  the 
person  be  excited  or  disturbed,  the  bleeding  will  recur  and  destroy  life  by 
producing  compression.  How  may  hours  or  days  are  required  in  order 
that  such  an  increased  effusion  should  take  place  after  an  accident,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  ;  but  in  severe  cases,  it  is  generally  observed  to  follow 
the  injury  within  a  short  time.  Astley  Cooper  has  related  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  thrown  out  of  a  chaise,  and  fell  upon  his  head  with 
such  violence  as  to  stun  him  in  the  first  instance.  After  a  short  time 
he  recovered  his  senses,  and  felt  so  much  better  that  he  entered  the 
chaise  again,  and  was  driven  to  his  father's  house  by  a  companion.  He 
attempted  to  pass  off  the  accident  as  of  a  trivial  nature,  but  he  soon 
began  to  feel  heavy  and  drowsy,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed. 
His  symptoms  became  more  alarming,  and  he  died  in  about  an  hour 
from  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain.  When  the  brain  has  sustained 
laceration  from  violence,  in  addition  to  insensibility,  convulsions  are  fre- 
quently observed. 

Effusion  of  blood  from  disease  or  violence. — Blood  may  be  found  effused 
in  various  situations  within  the  interior  of  the  skull,  and  the  cause  of  the 
effusion  may  be  either  disease  or  violence.    The  skill  of  a  medical  jurist  is 
often  required  to  determine  which  of  these  causes  is  the  more  probable,  as 
where,  for  instance,  a  pugilist  has  died  after  having  received  severe  injuries 
to  the  head,  and  his  adversary  is  tried  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter.  _  On 
these  occasions  it  is  often  urged  in  the  defence,  that  the  bleeding  might 
have  arisen  either  from  a  diseased  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  or — if 
the  evidence  render  it  probable  that  the  blow  was  the  cause — that  the 
effects  of  the  blow  were  aggravated  by  a  diseased  condition  of  the  vessels, 
or  by  the  excitement  into  which  the  deceased  was  thrown,  either  from  the 
effects  of  intoxication  or  passion.    When  the  brain  is  not  lacerated  by 
violence,  the  blood  is  effused  either  on  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres, 
between  the  membranes,  or  at  the  base.    When  the  effusion  is  caused  by 
violence,  the  effused  blood  is  not  always  found  under  the  spot  where  the 
blow  was  inflicted,  but  occasionally  by  counter-stroke  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  dii-ectly  opposite  to  it — a  case  which  a  medical  witness  has  frequently 
been  'required  to  explain  on  trials,  and  depending  on  the  same  cause  as 
fracture  by  counter-stroke,  i.e.  on  a  separation  of  parts  (laceration  of  the 
brain,  effusion  of  blood,  or  even  fracture  of  the  bones)  at  the  point  of 
the  skull  directly  opposite  to  that  which  sustains  the  violence.    The  case 
related  (p.  641)  furnishes  a  good  instance  of  extensive  injury  by  counter- 
stroke,  A  severe  blow  had  been  inflicted  on  the  summit  of  the  head,  as  the 
mark  was  plainly  visible,  but  the  fatal  injury  was  found  in  the  base  of  the 
brain  i.e.  on  the  part  opposite  to  that  which  received  the  blow.   Hence  the 
brain'  was  lacerated  and  blood  effused.    Again,  fracture  of  the  base  of 
fhp  skull  is  frequently  the  result  of  severe  ^dolence  applied  to  the  top  of 
the  head  (vertex).    (See  case  'Med,  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  368.)  Effusions 
of  blood  from  a  diseased  state  of  the  vessels  more  commonly  take  place  m 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  but  they  sometimes  occur  on  the  surface  of  the 
orean  as  a  result  of  mere  excitement  or  over-exertion  of  the  muscular 
powers     A  diseased  condition  of  the  vessels,  and  probably  a  softennig  of 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  may  on  these  occasions  be  apparent  on  in- 
spection.^^ aged  twelve,  died  suddenly  with  comatose  symptoms,  after 
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violent  exertion.    On  inspection,  half  a  pint  of  blood  was  found  effused  on 
the  surface  of  the  brain.    ('  Lancet,'  Nov.  1840.)    This  case  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  it  is  rare  that  a  spontaneoiis  eifusion  from  disease 
should  occur  in  so  young  a  jDcrson.    Then  again  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  under  the  effects  of  violence  when  the  brain  participates  in  the  injury, 
blood  may  be  effused  in  its  substance  so  as  to  resemble  cerebral  hasmorrhage 
from  disease.    Thus  when  the  skull  has  sustained  violent  blows  without 
fracture,  the  extravasated  blood  has  been  observed  to  proceed  from  the 
minute  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  and  choroid  plexus.    A  case  is  reported 
('Lancet,'  Jan.  11,  1845,  p.  51),  where  a  blow  on  the  neck  over  the 
jugular  vein  caused  instantaneous  death,  apparently  from  effusion  of 
blood  in  the  brain.    Another  fatal  case  from  the  same  cause  is  referred 
to,  in  which   a  large  quantity  of   blood  was   found  effused  in  the 
lateral  ventricles.    Traill  mentions  an  instance  which  occurred  at  Liver- 
pool in  1838,  in  which  a  blow  with  the  naked  fist  entirely  divided  the 
external  carotid  ai'tery  in  a  healthy  man,  who  died  very  speedily.    ('  Out- 
lines,' p.  89.) 

If  the  effusion  depend  on  disease,  the  arteries  around  may  be  found  in  a 
diseased  condition,  or  the  brain  itself  may  be  found  softened  and  dis- 
organized. The  state  of  the  brain  and  its  vessels  should  be  closely 
examined  in  all  cases  of  alleged  violence,  since  hsemorrhage  may  take  place 
either  from  excitement  or  slight  blows,  whenever  this  diseased  condition 
exists.  It  has  occasionally  happened,  especially  in  old  persons,  that  the 
person  has  dropped  down  dead  without  a  blow  being  struck,  and  that  death 
has  been  wrongly  imputed  to  violence.  Cerebral  hsemorrhage  from  disease 
rarely  occurs  in  persons  under  forty  years  of  age.  Frequent  intemperance 
and  violent  passion  may,  however,  easily  create  a  tendency  to  it  in  younger 
subjects.  As  an  effect  of  violence  it  may  take  place  in  persons  of  all  ao-es, 
but  when  the  marks  of  violence  are  slight,  a  witness  must  exercise  great 
caution  before  he  alleges  that  the  extravasation  was  produced  by  a  blow, 
especially  when  it  is  found  that  the  deceased  was  of  intemperate  habits! 
Por  a  full  account  of  the  circumstances  accompanying  extravasation  from 
violence,  see  Brach's  '  Chirurg.  Foren.  Spec'  p.  63,  Koln,  1843. 

Another  condition,  besides  intoxication  and  passion,  has  been  said  to 
favour  a  rupture  of  vessels  and  an  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain— namely 
an  alleged  thickened  state  of  the  substance  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart.  According  to  some  pathologists,  this  morbid  condition  favours  the 
occurrence  of  cerebral  hgemorrhage  by  the  force  with  which  the  ventricle 
propels  the  blood  to  the  brain.  Unless  the  brain  is  softened  and  the 
vessels  are  diseased,  it  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  this  condition  of  the 
heart,  if  it  really  exists  during  life,  would  have  any  influence.  A  case  was 
tried  (0.  C.  C.  Aug.  1836,  Reg.  v.  Broivn),  in  which  the  prisoner  owed  his 
acquittal  entirely  to  the  deposition  of  the  medical  witness  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  heart.  It  was  proved  that  the  deceased  had  been  much 
maltreated  by  the  prisoner  about  the  face  and  head,  and  that  he  speedily 
cUed,  to  all  appearance,  from  the  violence.  On  inspection,  the  medical 
witness  stated  that  he  found  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  considerably 

had  ^rnbn  W   1  ^  f^i  ^""i  ^^^^  excitement  this  morbid  condition 

had  probably  led  to  the  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain,  and  death.  Upon 
this  evidence  Gurney,  B.,  directed  an  acquittal.  ^  .  upon 

from  vioWrTh.''li*^'f  remarks,  we  may  say  that  in  effusions  of  blood 

seen  to  be  S  -/.r^'^"^  ''''''^  ^'^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  i«  Pl^i% 

it  is  commn^ w'f     ^  '""t^^^  ^"^'"'^ ^^'^  ^^'^i^'     ^^^^  ^^^^'^^  and 
^llL..  ^  "^"^^^^  brain,  and  not  in  its  substance 

mater  ^TTV"  ^^'^^  i«  ^^"^ed  between  the  dura  ' 

mater  and  skull,  more  especially  when  immediately  below  the  seat  of 
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violeuce  oi*  directly  opposite  to  it  by  counter-stroke,  this  is  strong  evidence, 
cccteris  paribus,  that  it  has  proceeded  from  a  blow.  When  there  is  a 
fi-acture  of  the  skull,  the  presumption  of  the  extravasation  being  due  to 
violence  is  great ;  because  this  is  not  only  a  sufficient  but  a  very  obvious 
cause,  Avhile  the  idea  of  its  having  proceeded  from  disease  only  is  remote 
and  speculative.  When,  besides  these  condition^,  there  is  no  remark- 
able congestion  of  the  brain  in  other  spots,  the  substance  of  the  organ  is 
lirm,  and  the  vessels  are  to  all  appearance  free  fi'om  disease,  we  have  the 
strongest  reason  to  believe  that  the  effusion  must  have  been  due  to  violence, 
and  to  no  other  cause  whatever.  At  the  trial  of  JJJdey  (High  Court  of 
Just.  Edinburgh,  Nov.  1847),  it  was  proved  that  the  deceased  had  died 
from  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain,  and  the  question  was,  whether  this 
liad  arisen  from  a  blow  or  from  disease.  The  medical  witness  deposed 
that  he  found  no  marks  of  disease  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  and 
his  opinion  was  that  it  had  resulted  from  violence.  The  prisoner  was  con- 
victed. A  case  of  some  interest  in  relation  to  this  question  was  communi- 
cated to  the  'Lancet'  (Nov.  13,  1847,  p.  521).  An  effusion  of  blood 
which  led  to  sudden  death  after  a  blow  on  the  mouth  dui-ing  a  pugilistic 
encounter,  was,  however,  in  this  instance  considered  to  have  arisen  from 
excitement.    (See  case  of  Eeg.  v.  Baher,  p.  ■645.) 

The  evidence  given  on  some  ti-ials,  when  the  main  question  has  turned 
upon  the  cause  of  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  has 
sustained  violent  injuries  to  the  head,  has  not  been  satisfactory.  It  has 
been  made  to  appear  that  no  sort  of  mechanical  violence  applied  to  the 
head  of  a  man  in  a  state  of  drunkenness  or  passion — of  one  whose  cerebral 
vessels  were  probably  diseased — could  have  had  any  effect  in  producing  a 
fatal  extravasation  found  in  the  head  after  death.  In  spite  of  an  iudividual 
having  received  a  violent  blow  with  a  bludgeon,  sufficient  to  have  killed  a 
vigorous  man,  or  of  his  having  been  thrown  with  considerable  force  with 
his  head  against  a  stone-floor,  an  unqualified  admission  is  often  made,  that 
excitement  alone,  or  drunkenness  alone,  w^ould  account  for  the  extravasa- 
tion without  reference  to  the  blow.  In  putting  the  most  favourable  con- 
struction upon  these  cases,  when  we  have  clear  evidence  of  great  violence 
having  been  used  to  the  head,  with  the  presence  of  the  usual  post-mortem 
appearances,  our  opinion  should  be  that  the  excitement  or  drunkenness 
might  have  predisposed  to,  but  was  not  the  immediate  cause  of,  the 
cerebral  hsemorrhage. 

A  mere  inspection  of  the  body  does  not  always  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
the  cause  of  an  effusion  on  the  brain.  The  violence  causing  an  effusion  of 
blood  may  have  been  slight,  and  unless  attention  is  particularly  directed  to 
the  subject,  it  may  be  overlooked.  In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  died  in  a 
London  hospital  in  1857,  there  Avas  no  fracture  of  the  skull  or  external 
injury  to  account  for  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain.  The  brain  was  not 
injured,  and  in  fact  there  was  no  apparent  cause  of  death  but  the  effusion, 
and  this  was  somewhat  precipitately  assigned  to  disease.  A  certificate  of 
death  from  '  apoplexy '  was  given,  and  the  deceased  was  buried.  It  subse- 
quently transpired  that  she  had  been  maltreated  by  her  husband,  and  that 
the  effusion  of  blood  was  owing  to  this  maltreatment.  The  condition  of 
the  effused  blood  should  be  accurately  noticed,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  it  presents  any  marks  indicative  of  its  being  recent  or  of  old 

Standing.  „  .      m    j-  j.- 

Spontaneous  effusions,  or  effusions  from  disease,  are  not  easily  distin- 
guished  from  those  which  are  the  result  of  violence  to  the  head.  Wilks 
has  pointed  out  that  in  most  instances  of  severe  injury  attended  with 
effusions  of  blood,  the  structure  of  the  brain  is  found  bruised.  In  men- 
ingeal apoplexy  (apoplexy  of  the  membranes)  the  source  of  the  blood  is  a 
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vein  of  the  pia  mater  or  inner  membi-ane,  and  sometimes  a  large  arterial 
trunk.  The  difficulty  chiefly  arises  in  those  cases  in  which  effusion  is 
found  after  slight  violence,  and  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  disease  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain.    (See  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1859,  p.  120.) 

Bjfusion  of  hloocl  from  excitement. — When  engaged  in  the  investigation 
of  these  cases,  it  is  always  a  fair  matter  of  inquiry  whether  the  violence 
npon  the  evidence  was  not  of  itself  sufficiently  great  to  account  for  the 
effusion  without  the  supposition  of   coexisting  disease  or  excitement. 
Admitting  that  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  and  the  effusion  of  blood  on 
the  brain,  may  take  place  from  simple  excitement  and  passion,  yet  this  is 
an  event  comparatively  rare,  at  least  in  the  young  and  healthy,  while 
nothing  is  more  common  than  that  these  results  should  follow  violent 
injuries  to  the  head,  whatever  the  age  or  condition  of  the  person.  When 
the  person  assaulted  is  of  intemperate  habits  and  advanced  in  Hfe,  and  the 
violence  is  not  adequate  to  account  for  the  effusion  in  a  healthy  person,  it 
may  be  fairly  assigned  to  excitement  or  disease.    In  Beg.  v.  Porthurij 
(C.  C.  C.  March,  1872)  a  woman  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  her 
mother.    The  woman  died  ten  days  after  a  quarrel  with  the  prisoner.  On 
inspection  there  was  congestion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  witb  slight 
effusion.    There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  this  had  been  caused  by 
violence,  and  the  effusion,  which  was  the  cause  of  death,  might  have  arisen 
from  excitement,  considering  the  age  and  habits  of  the  deceased.  This 
view  was  adopted  by  the  jury,  and  the  prisoner  was  discharged.    A  case 
occurred  m  London,  in  1865,  of  a  similar  kind,  but  death  was  more  rapid. 
The  deceased,  set.  55,  had  presided  at  a  meeting,  and  was  engaged  in  an 
angry  altercation,  when  he  received  a  sharp  blow  on  the  cheek.    He  leaned 
over  on  his  right  side,  but  did  not  speak.    He  died  in  ten  minutes.  Both 
the  deceased  and  the  assailant  were  greatly  excited.  On  inspection  blood  was 
found  effused  on  the  brain.    The  medical  man  properly  referred  death  to 
apoplexy,  as  the  result  of  excitement  and  not  of  the  blow  which  was  struck 
nSool®         of  BaJcer  for  the  murder  of  Gasey  (Beg.  v.  Baker,  C.  C.  0.  May, 
1882)  .several  interesting  points  arose  with  respect  to  wounds,  and  the  cause 
ot  death     i  here  were  altogether  nineteen  wounds  upon  the  body  of  the 
deceased     Three  of  these  were  mortal  wounds,  viz.  one  on  the  left  side  of 
the  chest  penetrating  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  the  bag  of  the  heart 
being  filled  with  blood  ;  a  second  wound  at  the  lower  part  of  the  right  side 
of  the  chest  passed  through  the  liver  into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  had 
caused  copious  haemorrhage ;  a  third  wound  had  opened  the  left  internal 
.jugular  vein.    The  other  wounds  were  of  a  minor  character.    All  must 
have  been  produced  by  some  sharp  instrument.    There  were  also  abrasions 
dLtp    O  '  T  '  ^f''  cle  during  life.    There  was  no  existing 

eXdmc?'!^^^^  f      J?;^"'        ^  considerable  effusion  of  blood 

extend mg  mto  the  ventricles.    This  was  ascribed  by  Pepper  to  apoplexy 

tlianthi  mo'rLT''     f  tT^^''  \  as^nef  apopUrS; 

than  the  mortal  wounds  on  the  body  as  the  cause  of  death  Considerino- 

probXrentr^"^^^^^^^  T''^'  wounds-h.moi..hage  tS 

Lod  time  af  er  death-the  presence  of  an  effusion  of 

inmcted  aftex  t^^^^^^^^^  Probably  the  mortal  wounds  were 

dying  apoplectic  seizure,  and  whilst  the  man  was  in  the  act  of 

whe\LT  tt^'eV.'^''"'''  a  medical  witness  is  unable  to  state  positively 

latfsfy  the  Co^^^^^  excitement  or  the  blows,  he  will: 

the  more  p^^  ^^^f    ^^^^  ^^^^^^      in  his  a^U  mind, 

oi  troLlt^^^^^  f  the  circumstanced 

probable  than  the  other.    SusTf  a  mt  lJf^  i  ^^use  was  more 

j-nus,  It  a  man,  excited  by  passion  and  intoxica- 
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tion,  is  struck  on  the  head,  and  the  blow  is  slight — such  as  an  unaffected 
person  would  probably  liave  sustained  without  injury — yet  in  this  case 
insensibility  and  deatli  follow,  and,  on  examination,  a  quantity  of  blood  is 
found  effused  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  can  it  bo  a  matter  of  doubt, 
medically  speaking,  that  the  effusion  was  chiefly  due  to  the  excitement 
under  ■which  the  deceased  was  labouring  ?  To  take  a  converse  instance — 
a  man  engaged  in  a  personal  conflict  with  another,  is  struck  most  violently 
on  the  head,  or  falls  with  great  force  on  that  part  of  his  body :  on  inspec- 
tion it  is  found  that  death  has  arisen  from  effusion  of  blood  on  the  surface 
of  the  brain,  and  it  would  be  no  unexpected  consequence  of  the  violence 
inflicted  that  a  similar  appearance  should  be  met  with  in  an  individual 
calm  and  unexcited.  Could  a  practitioner  hesitate  to  say,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  the  blow  would  satisfactorily  account  for  the  effusion, 
without  reference  to  any  coexisting  causes  of  excitement  ?  These  may  be 
allowed  to  have  their  influence,  in  giving  an  increased  tendency  to  cerebral 
heemorrhage,  or  in  aggravating  the  consequences  of  the  blow,  but  no 
further. 

A  witness  asserts,  perhaps,  that  the  extravasation  of  blood  was  owing 
to  a  blow  inflicted  on  the  head.    He  is  then  asked  whether  vessels  may  not 
be  ruptured  by  excitement :  he  answers,  without  any  qualification,  in  the 
affirmative,  and  thus  produces  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  jury  that 
excitement  may  have  caused  the  rupture  of  the  vessel  in  the  particular 
case  on  which  he  is  being  examined.    The  effect  produced  by  it  on  the 
Court  is  not  always  removed,  even  by  a  careful  re-examination.  A  medical 
witness  has  to  state  the  lolwle  truth.    A  qualified  answer  should  be  given 
to  what  is  really  a  general  question;  and  supposing  his  opinion  to  be 
already  formed  on  the  subject  on  which  his  evidence  is  required,  he  should 
not,  unless  it  be  strictly  consistent  with  his  own  views,  allow  his  answer  to  a 
genera  I  question  to  be  made  applicable  to  &  particular  case.  If  asked  whether 
vessels  might  not  be  ruptured,  and  blood  extravasated  by  mere  excitement, 
he  should  answer  that  such  an  effect  might  undoubtedly  follow  ;  but  that 
it  was  his  opinion— and  it  is  here  supposed  that  his  opinion  has  been 
founded  upon  a  deliberate  examination  of  all  the  medical  facts— that 
excitement  was  not  the  cause  of  rupture  and  extravasation  in  the  case  m 
question.    A  witness  has  a  right  to  insist  that  his  evidence  shall  pass  to 
the  jury  without  having  any  designed  ambiguity  attached  to  it.     In  a 
trial"  for  manslaughter  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  and  deceased  had 
been  wrestling.    The  prisoner  had  thrown  the  deceased  with  his  head  on 
a  stone  floor;  he  then  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  beat  his  head  several 
times  against  the  floor.    The  deceased  died  nineteen  hours  afterwards 
On  inspecting  the  body,  a  great  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  was  found 
beneath  the  scalp.    There  was  a  wound  over  the  right  parietal  bone,  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  penetrating  through  the  scalp,  but  no  fracture 
of  the  skull.    There  was  a  quantity  of  extravasated  blood  on  the  opposite 
or  left  side  of  the  head,  and  a  rupture  of  some  branches  of  the  carotid 
arterv  on  the  inside  of  the  skull.    On  the  neck  were  two  discolourations 
to  the  left  of  the  windpipe,  apparently  occasioned  by  the  pressure  ot  two 
finders     The  laying  hold  of  the  neck  might,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness, 
ha?e  more  readily  caused  a  rupture  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  Ff/^f 
the  return  of  blood.    The  surgeon,  after  giving  this  description  of  the 
nost  mortem  appearances,  was  asked  whether,  in  his  opinion  death  was 
ocfa;rned  byThe  injur^  proved  in  evidence.    He  said  death  might  or 
mTght  not  Sve  been^c^ca&oned  by  it.    Death  might  ^^a-  -sen  W 
othpr  causes— an  apoplectic  fit  might  have  caused  it.    ihe  ettusion  or 
blood  was  the  immediate  cause  of  "death,  and  he  had  seen  blood  in  the 
heads  oTmany  iJersons  dying  from  apoplexy.    He  was  not  able  to  speak 
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to  the  cause  of  the  rupture  of  the  vessels.  He  thought  it  highly  probable 
that  the  injury  received  was  the  cause  of  death — it  was  certainly  suflBcient 
to  account  for  it.  It  is  not  mentioned  whether  the  man  was  found  guilty, 
or  whether  the  jury  acquitted  him.    ('Med.  Gaz,'  vol.  7,  p.  382.) 

A  case  was  tried  (Gloucester  Sum.  Ass.  1845,  lieg.  v.  Fhipps),  in 
which  a  strong  opinion  was  expressed  by  Patteson,  J.,  in  relation  to  this 
defence.  During  a  fight,  the  prisoner  struck  the  deceased  a  severe  blow 
under  the  left  ear.  He  fell  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.  After  death, 
blood  was  found  extravasated  on  the  part  corresponding  to  the  seat  of 
violence,  and  this,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  witness,  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  death.  The  defence  was,  that  the  effusion  might  have 
proceeded  from  over-excitement;  but  the  judge  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  if  it  were  proved  two  people  were  fighting  together — blows  were 
struck — one  fell  to  the  ground  and  died,  and  afterwards  internal  injuries 
were  found  corresponding  with  the  external  marks  of  violence,  no  power 
on  earth  could  persuade  him  that  such  blows  were  not  the  cause  of  death. 
The  prisoner  was  found  guilty. 

JEJffusion  of  blood  causing  death  after  a  long  period  of  time. — Admitting 
that  blood  has  been  effused  on  the  brain  as  a  result  of  violence,  the  person 
injured  may  survive  the  effects  for  so  long  a  period  as  to  create  a  doubt 
whether  death  can  be  strictly  assigned  to  the  violence.    In  this  respect 
the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Sullivan  (0.  C.  C.  Sept.  1853)  is  of  some  interest. 
A  healthy  man  was  knocked  down  by  the  prisoner,  and  fell  with  his  head 
upon  the  ground.    He  appeared  as  if  he  was  stunned,  and  staggered 
in  attempting  to  walk:  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  head  and  general 
weakness.    This  was  on  April  11th,  1853.    Although  he  suffered  from 
pain  in  the  head,  he  had  no  medical  advice  until  May  12th,  and  had 
in  the  meantime  performed  his  duties  as  an  oflBcer  of  the  Customs. 
After  this  he  suffered  from  dimness  of  sight,  and  became  deHrious.  On 
the  29th  he  came  under  the  care  of  M'Wilham.    There  were  marks  of 
bruises  on  the  head ;  there  was  impairment  of  vision,  a  faltering  gait,  and 
other  symptoms  indicative  of  pressure  on  the  brain.    He  improved  under 
treatment,  but  the  symptoms  returned  in  an  aggravated  form  about 
June  12th;  he  became  insane,  and  was  transferred  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 
He  had  delusions,  and  was  evidently  suffering  from  pressure  on  the  brain. 
He  recovered  so  far  that  he  was  about  to  be  discharged,  when  the  symptoms 
of  pressure  became  aggravated,  and  death  took  place  on  Aug.  17th,  i.e. 
four  months  after  the  infliction  of  the  violence.    On  inspection,  a  shot 
was  found  imbedded  in  the  frontal  bone,  not  penetrating  the  skull.  A 
large  clot  of  blood  existed  between  the  layers  of  the  arachnoid  membrane, 
occupying  the  whole  surface  of  the  left  hemisphere ;  the  clot  had  evidently 
been  there  for  some  time,  because  it  was  partially  invested  with  a  false 
membrane.    No  large  vessel  was  ruptured ;  there  had  probably  been  an 
escape  of  blood  at  different  times,  and  this  would  explain  the  intermittent 
nature  of  the  symptoms.    The  clot  amounted  to  at  least  two  fluid  ounces, 
and  the  surface  of  the  brain  had  been  obviously  indented  by  its  pressure. 
Another  clot  of  old  standing  was  found  in  the  Pons  VaroUi.    The  witnesses 
concurred  m  attributing  death  to  the  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain,  and 
the  effusion  to  the  violence  inflicted  by  the  prisoner,  although  it  was 
admitted  to  be  probable  that  some  additional  effusion  had  taken  place  just 

^ffrj^.  L  ^r^^T^^r.^^  symptoms.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  of 
manslaughter.  The  fact  that  the  deceased  had  been  healthy  previous  to 
the  violence,  and  that  after  this  he  had  constantly  suffered  more  or  less 
Z  Z^r'f  T^     T^TI^  justified  the  medical  opinion, 

Z?^.   ■  1  ^at^re  of  the  case.    There  was  no  othei-  cause 

but  the  violence  to  account  for  the  effusion  and  death. 
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Bate  of  effmions. — Recent  effusions  of  blood  are  recognized  by  their  red 
colour,  and  the  consistency  and  appearance  of  the  clot  or  coagulum. 
■After  some  days  tho  clots  acquire  a  chocolate  or  brown  colour,  and  this 
passes  gradually  into  an  ocbroous  tint,  which  may  be  met  with  in  from 
twelve  to  twenty- five  days  after  the  violence  (see  cases,  ante,  p.  641). 
Clots  of  effused  blood  also  undergo  changes  in  structure  and  consistency; 
when  old  they  are  firmer,  and  there  is  much  lymph,  which  is  sometimes 
disposed  in  membranous  layers  of  a  fibrous  structure,  and  these  are 
adherent  to  the  dura  mater  and  the  brain.  The  surface  of  this  organ 
sometimes  presents  a  mark  indicative  of  pressure. 

The  influence  of  time  and  surface  in  altering  the  appearance  of  effused 
blood,  will  be  evident  from  the  following  case  reported  by  Reid  ('  Physiol. 
Researches,'  p.  513).  A  woman,  set,  70,  threw  herself  from  a  window. 
The  fall  produced  a  severe  lacerated  wound  of  the  scalp,  laying  bare  the 
skull,  and  causing  a  simple  fracture  of  the  sternum  and  tibia.  She  died 
•thirty-one  days  after  the  injury,  in  a  state  of  exhaustion.  On  inspection 
there  was  a  fracture  of  the  left  parietal  bone,  and  between  the  dura  mater 
and  inner  surface  of  the  sktill,  near  the  left  temple,  there  was  a  layer  of 
coagulated  blood,  one-sixth  of  an  inch,  in  thickness  and  about  two  inches 
in  breadth.  In  one  place  the  clot  had  a  brownish  hue,  but  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  still  rather  dark- coloured.  On  the  rigbt  side  there  was  a  similar 
effusion  of  coagulated  blood,  but  this  was  inside  the  dura  mater  and  on  the 
arachnoid  covering  of  the  brain  (see  fig.  126.  p  650),  or  within  the  cavit}- 
of  the  arachnoid.  This  coagulum  was  everywhere  of  a  cliooolate-hrown 
colour,  sbowing  that  the  process  of  absorption  was  much  more  advanced 
than  on  the  left  side.  A  large  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  had  been  effused 
into  the  cellular  tissue  near  the  fracture  of  the  tibia.  This  was  still  black, 
and  had  the  appearance  of  a  recent  effusion.  A  small  quantity  of  black  blood 
was  also  found  near  the  sternum,  which  had  been  fractured.  The  fractured 
ends  of  the  bones  had  been  firmly  united.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all 
these  effusions  had  taken  place  at  th^  same  time  from  the  same  accident, 
i.e.  thirty-one  days  before  death,  yet  they  presented  very  different  appear- 
ances ;  and  but  for  the  facts  being  known,  it  might  have  been  contended 
that  the  effusion  on  the  arachnoid  from  the  great  change  of  colour  was  of 
much  older  date  than  the  others.  The  difference,  however,  was  probably 
owing  to  absorption  being  more  active  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  serous 
membrane  than  in  the  other  structures  in  which  blood  was  effused.  In 
estimating  time,  as  indicated  by  change  of  colour  in  the  clot,  _  we  must 
therefore  always  consider  the  seat  of  the  effusion  and  the  absoi^bing  power 
of  the  tissues.  Reid  also  mentions  a  remarkable  case  of  effusion  of 
serum  in  tbe  ventricles  of  tlie  brain  in  the  case  of  a  young  man,  who  died 
about  a  week  after  he  had  received  a  blow  on  the  right  side  of  the  face.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  he  had  sustained  a  severe  injury  to  the  head 
eighteen  months  before,  and  certain  changes  in  the  brain,  as  well  as  the 
appearance  of  the  effusion,  rendered  it  probable  that  it  was  really  of  old 
date,  and  that  it  had  been  caused  by  the  first  accident  and  not  by  the  bloAv 
on  the  face.    (Op.  cit,  p.  517.) 

When  a  medical  man  is  required  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  date  of  an 
effusion  found  on  the  brain,  great  caution  is  required.  A  surgeon  may  not 
be  able  to  fix  the  precise  date,  but  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  say  whether 
the  blood  has  been  effused  for  a  few  days,  weeks,  or  months.  A  case  was 
tried  (Derby  Lent  Ass.  1859),  in  which  this  question  was  material. 
On  January  25th,  a  man  Avas  kicked  violently  on  the  head  two 
companions.  He  was  attended  by  a  surgeon  for  fourteen  days,  and  he 
was  then  pronounced  to  be  convalescent.  On  March  6th,  six  weeks  after 
the  assault,  the  man  became  seriously  ill,  and  he  died  on  March  11th. 
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The  two  men  were  tried  for  manslauglitev ;  and  at  the  trial  a  medical  man 
deposed  that  the  deceased  died  from  the  effects  of  the  injuries  inflicted 
hy  the  prisoners  on  Jan.  25th.     The  post-mortem  appearances  were, 
congestion  of  the  brain,  with  effusion  of  a  large  clot  of  blood  on  the  surface 
of  the  left  hemisphere,  immediately  below  the  situation  of  the  most  serious 
external  wound,  this  clot  being  surrounded  by  a  considerable  quantity  of 
coagulable  lymph.    The  prisoner's  counsel  then  put  the  question  to  the 
witness :  '  I  can  produce  evidence  to  show  that  deceased  fell  down  some 
steps  into  a  cellar,  upon  his  head,  three  weeks  before  his  death — do 
you  not  think  it  more  likely  that  death  was  the  result  of  this  fall,  rather 
than  of  the  beating  three  weeks  prior  to  the  fall  ? '    The  surgeon  said  : 
^  Certainly  not ; '  and,  '  there  could  not  have  been  the  effusion  of  lymph 
I  describe  after  an  accident  within  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  three  weeks. 
There  must  have  been  a  longer  space  of  time  between  the  injury  and 
the  death  to  have  produced  this  appearance.'    The  reasons  for  so  strong 
an  opinion  were  not  given.    So  far  as  the  description  goes,  there  was 
nothing  to  show  that  the  effusion  had  been  there  more  than  three  weeks. 
Coa,gulable  lymph  may  be  found  in  these  effusions  within  a  much  shorter 
period  than  three  weeks.*  A  man  fell  from  a  height  upon  his  head,  was  ill  for 
three  days,  and  then  so  far  recovered  that  he  sat  up  and  dressed  himself  ; 
on  the  next  day  he  became  insensible,  and  died  on  the  eighth  day  after 
the  accident.    On  inspection  the  base  of  the  skull,  including  both  orbits, 
was  found  fractured ;  there  was  effusion  with  much  lymph  at  the  base 
of  the  brain.    In  the  case  which  Avas  the  subject  of  trial,  the  situation 
of  the  effusion  beneath  the  seat  of  violence  was  in  favour  of  its  being 
caused  by  that  violence,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the 
effusion  to  enable  a  medical  man  to  say  whether  it  had  taken  place  either 
SIX  weeks  or  three  weeks  before  death.    The  perfect  intermediate  recovery 
was  somewhat  adverse  to  the  theory  that  the  clot  was  produced  by  the 
violence  of  the  prisoners. 

When  the  force  is  of  a  bruising  kind,  the  whole  substance  of  the  skull 
may  be  fractured  without  a  division  of  the  skin.    (The  Queen  v.  Ward, 
O.  C.  C.  1841.)    There  is  one  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with 
fractures  accompanied  by  depression  of  bone  which  here  requires  to  be 
mentioned— namely,  that  the  person  has  been  sensible  so  lono-  as  the 
ioreign  substance  which  produced  the  fracture  and  depression  remained 
wedged  m  the  brain,  and  that  insensibility  and  other  fatal  symptoms  . 
began  to  manifest  themselves  only  after  its  removal.   This  being  admitted, 
It  may  be  urged  in  defence,  that  death  was  really  caused  by  medical  inter- 
terence.    But  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  state,  that  the  wounded  person 
must  have  died  from  inflammation  of  the  brain  if  the  foreign  body  had 
been  _  allowed  to  remain ;  and  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  soundest 
principles  of  practice  to  remove  all  such  foreign  substances  without  delay, 
in  tractures  of  the  skull,  with  depression,  it  may  become  a  question  whether 
f  IT"^        depressed  portion  of  bone  so  soon  as  he  ought  to 
nf  IL  cT%      ^      on  the  head  may  produce  a  fracture  of  the  innei'table 
nf  fl!  off    '  ^death  by  compression  as  a  result  of  the  fracture  or 

of  the  effusion  of  blood.    In  Eeg.  v.  Hadioen  (Lancaster  Aut.  Ass  1871) 
the  prisoner  struck  a  boy  a  severe  blow  on  the  head.    He  became  sick  and 
unconscious,  feU  into  a  state  of  collapse,  and  died  the  nex?  day  OuTnspec 

f^a^reVr/th''^'       'I'  ^'^^^  ^'^^  '''^  -as  found  to' be' 

Iractured,  and  there  was  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain. 

Womids  of  the  brain-.-W onnds  of  the  brain  sometimes  prove  instan- 
IcTfrlT  f ^'  7'"  '''^^'^  ^^il^  re?overiertake 

expectation.    When  a  person  survives  the  first  effects  of  the  injury,  there 
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Fig.  126. 


%^  a 


are  two  sources  of  clangor  wliicli  await  him  :  1.  Fungoid  growths  from  the 
exposed  portion  of  the  brain ;  and  2.  Inflammation  and  its  consequences. 
The  process  of  inflammation,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  veiy  slowly  estab- 
lished in  this  organ ;  it  may  not  manifest  itself  until  from  three  to  ten 
weeks  after  the  injury.  In  one  remarkable  case,  where  a  child  was  acci- 
dentally shot  through  the  brain,  the  ball  having  traversed  both  hemispheres, 
no  symptoms  of  cerebral  inflammation  manifested  themselves  for  twenty-six 
days.    The  child  died  on  the  twenty- ninth  day.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39, 

In  the  description  of  injuries  of  the  head,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
use  of  terms  with  which  members  of  the  legal  profession  are  not  likely  to 
be  acquainted.  In  giving  evidence  upon  the  situation  of  wounds,  of  the 
effusion  of  blood,  and  the  effects  of  fractures,  medical  witnesses  are  often 
compelled  to  make  tise  of  anatomical  terms,  and  are  not  always  successful 
in  explaining  them. 

Fig.  126  represents  a  section  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  with  the  three 
membranes  which  cover  the  brain,    (a)  Section  of  the  skull-bones,  with 

the  outer  and  inner  tables,  and  the  intermediate 
cellular  structure,  or  diploe,  indicated  by  the  dark 
shading;  the  scalp,  or  skin  of  the  skull,  which 
covers  the  outer  table,  is  not  represented, 
(fc)  The  dura  mater,  or  outer  membrane  of  the 
brain ;  it  is  thick  and  fibrous,  closely  adherent 
to  the  inside  of  the  inner  table  of  the  skull,  but 
smooth  on  the  side  towards  the  brain,  (c)  -  The 
arachnoid  membrane,  so  named  from  its  delicate 
web-like  structure,  smooth  towards  the  dura 
mater,  but  closely  covering  the  pia  mater  be- 
neath (d)  The  pia  mater— the  membrane  which  immediately  invests  the 
substance  of  the  brain  and  dips  into  all  the  convolutions.    It  contains 

the  blood-vessels  which  nourish  the 
hemispheres  of  the  brain.  These  mem- 
branes are,  for  distinctness,  represented 
as  being  separated  from  each  other,  but 
they  arc  naturally  in  close  proximity, 
and  the  rough  side  of  the  dura  mater  is 
closely  adherent  to  the  inside  of  the 
skull  (calvarium).  The  ordinary  seats 
of  the  effusion  of  blood  from  violence 
are  between  the  dura  mater  and  inner 
table  of  the  skull,  and  between  the  pia 
mater  and  the  surface,  or  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain. 

Fio-.  127  represents  a  horizontal 
section  of  the  brain.  1,  1,  the  two 
hemispheres  cut  down,  forming  what  is 
called  the  centrum  ovale.  The  greater 
part  of  this  consists  of  white  medullary 
or  brain  substances,  studded  with  small 
red  points  (the  sections  of  small  blood- 
vessels) called  ptmda  cruenta  or  vasm- 
losa.  It  is  sun-ounded  by  a  narrow 
margin,  darkly  shaded,  which  represents 


The  skull,  -with  its  outer  and 
inner  table,  and  the  three  cover- 
ings of  the  brain  (membranes), 
seen  in  section. 


Fig.  127. 


A  section  of  the  brain,  showing  the  centrum 

ovale  and  ventricles  or  cavities.  iiic*ig,".,  ^^.^-j  

the  grey  or  cineritious  substance,  fr^m^ttrimving  a  darker  colour  than  the 
masfof  the  brain.  The  depth  to  which  the  convoluhoiu  of  the  biain 
extend  into  its  substance  is  here  seen,  and  it  is 


into  these  that  the  pia 
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mater  or  investing  membrane  dips.  2  and  3  represent  in  section  tlie 
fore  and  back  parts  of  the  corpxis  callosum,  or  the  body  by  which  the  two 
hemispheres  are  united.  The  removal  of  this  has  exposed  the  two  great 
cavities  of  the  brain,  one  in  each  hemisphere,  called  the  lateral  ventricles. 
These  are  here  seen  with  their  contents.  4.  Part  of  the  septurii  luciduvi, 
showing  a  slight  space  between  its  layers,  which  is  called  the  fifth 
ventricle.  5,  6,  7,  are  prolongations  of  the  cavities  or  ventricles,  front 
and  back,  which  from  their  shape  are  called  cornua  (horns).  8.  The 
coi-pus  striatum  of  one  ventricle.  9.  A  dark  fringe-like  looking  body 
coRedi  the  clioroid  plexus ;  it  consists  of  a  fold  of  membrane  (pia  mater) 
enclosing  numerous  blood-vessels.  This  plexus  communicates  with  that 
of  the  opposite  ventricle  through  the  foramen  of  Monro.  A  bristle  is 
passed  through  the  opening  under  4,  and  its  extremities  are  seen  resting 
on  the  corpus  striatum  on  each  side.  10.  A  portion  of  the  thalamus  opticus 
of  one  ventricle.  11.  The  fornix.  12.  The  hippocampus  major,  descend- 
ing into  the  middle  cornu. 

Fig.  128. 


Vertical  longitudinal  section  of  the  brain,  cerebellum,  Pons  Varolii  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  (Hirschfeld  and  Leveille). 

1,  Convolutions  of  longitudinal  17.  Fourth  ventricle 

fissures.  ig.  Optic  nerve. 

4.  Corpus  callosum.  19.  Arbor  vitaj  cerebelli 

9.  Pineal  gland  21.  Section  of  Medulla  okongata. 

13.  Corpora  quadrigemma.  26.  Section  of  Pons  Varolii 


Wounds  of  the  face.— When  wounds  of  the  face  are  of  any  extent  they 
are  usually  followed  by  great  deformity;  and  when  they  penetrate  the^ 
cavities  m  which  the  organs  of  the  senses  are  situated,  they  often  prove 
fatal,  either  by  involving  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  or  by  giving  rise  to 
inflammation  of  this  organ._   Wounds  of  the  eyebrows  are  not  of  so  simple 
a  nature  as  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed.    Besides  being  attended  with 
deformity  when  they  heal,  they  are  liable  to  give  rise,  during  the  process 
of  heahng,  to  serious  disorders  of  the  neighbouring  parts.    Amaurosis  and 
neuralgia  are  recorded  among  the  secondary  and  not  unusual  consequences 
of  such  wounds,  when  the  supra-orbital  nerve  has  become  implicated  i 
Under  cex^ain  conditions  of  the  body,  there  may  be  inflaSUZ  of  tht^ 
parts  within  the  orbit  extending  by  contiguity  to  the  membranes  of  th 
brain,  and  proving  fatal  by  eadmg  to  the  formation  of  pus  w  thin  tha 
organ.    Amaurosis  m  the  right  eye  has  been  known  to  ocLr  fTom  a  con* 
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tused  wound,  not  of  a  violent  nature,  to  the  right  eyebrow.  ('  Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  81,  p.  931.)  Woimds  apparently  confined  to  the  external  parts  of  the 
face  frequently  conceal  deep-seated  mischief.  A  sharp  instrument  pene- 
trating the  eyelid,  aud  passing  upwards  with  any  force,  will  produce 
fracture  of  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  which  is  known  to  be 
extremely  thin,  and  even  injure  the  brain  beyond. 

Womicls  of  the  urhit. — Astloy  Cooper  relates,  that  a  girl  accidentally 
fell,  while  playing  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  the  point  of  the  scissors 
23assed  upwards  under  the  upper  eyelid.    It  was  found  difficult  to  extract 
them ;  the  eye  became  inflamed,  but  for  some  days  after  the  accident 
the  child  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  a  considerable  distance  daily  to 
receive  medical  advice.    In  about  ten  days  she  suffered  violent  pain,  with 
symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  under  which  she  died.  On 
inspection,  it  was  found  that  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  had  been 
fractured,  the  dura  mater  torn,  and  one  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain 
lacerated.  (For  a  similar  case,  see  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  41,  p.  6-53.)    In  several 
instances  in  this  country,  trials  for  murder  or  manslaughter  have  taken 
place,  in  which  death  has  been  caused  by  a  penetrating  wound  of  the 
orbit,  leading  to  fracture  of  the  bone  and  injuring  the  brain.    In  the  year 
1735,  the  celebrated  MacJdin,  the  comedian,  was  tried  for  having  caused 
the  death  of  Thomas  Hallam,  by  thrusting  a  stick  into  his  eye.  _  On  in- 
specting the  body  of  the  deceased,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  stick  had 
entered  the  brain  through  the  orbit ;  and  the  prisoner  was  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter.     A  somewhat   similar   case   occurred  at  Liverpool,  iu 
1843,  where  a  boy  killed  another  by  wotinding  him  with  a  gimlet  in 
the  eye.    The  brain  was  perforated,  and  he  died  in  two  days.    It  is 
necessary  for  a  witness  to  bear  in  mind  that,  owing  to  the  thinness  of 
the  orbital  plate,  an  injury  of  thjs  kind  may  be  produced  by  the  applica- 
tion, comparatively  speaking,  of  only  a  moderate  force.    The  following 
instance,  reported  by  Watson,  will  show  that  a  simple  cause  may  produce 
a  serious  wound  of  the  orbit.    A  boy,  aged  ten,  had  the  birch  end  of  a 
common  broom  thrust  several  times  into  his  face  by  one  of  his  com- 
panions.   He  became  stunned,  and  was  carried  home  in  a  state  of  stupor. 
He  afterwards  complained  of  violent  pain  in  the  eye-ball  and  forehead. 
Symptoms  of  inflammation  and  fever  supervened,  followed  by  coma,  con- 
vulsions, and  insensibility.  He  died  in  about  sixteen  days  after  the  accident. 
On  dissection,  the  orbital  plate  was  found  perforated,  and  pus  and  lymph 
were  effused  at  the  base  of  the  brain.    The  left  ventricle  contained  thi-ee 
ounces  of  pus;  it  communicated  with  a  wound  in  the  orbit.    A  small 
portion  of  bone  was  partially  separated  from  the  orbital  plate,  and  pro- 
jected upwards.    For  many  similar  cases,  and  one  m  which  death  took 
place  in  six  hours,  from  a  wound  made  by  a  tobacco-pipe,  see  '  Hottbauer 
Sber  die  Kopfverletzungen,'  1842,  p.  49.    In  infants  and  children,  the 
partition  between  the  orbit  and  the  brain  is  membranous,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  perforated  by  the  slightest  causes.    A  man  was  tried  in 
Scotland,  in  1827,  for  killing  a  girl,  by  shooting  her.    The  Prisoner  had 
inadvertently  discharged  a  gun  towards  the  high  road,  where  the  deceased 
was  standing ;  she  received  the  shot  in  her  face,  but  the  wounds  appeared 
quite  superficial.    She  died  in  three  days,  and  it  was  found  that  one  small 
pellet  had  penetrated  the  orbital  plate  and  perforated  the  bram.  Ihe 
orbital  plate  need  not  always  be  perforated,  in  order  that  f ^tal  mflainma- 
tion  of  the  brain  should  be  set  up.    A  deeply  penetrating  °j 
orbit  only,  has  caused  death  under  the  usual  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturb- 
ance.   C  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  43,  p.  263.)    (See  also  Casper  s 

'  Wochenschrift,'  May,  1845.)  t    .  „f  ^  c;Tmil,> 

Woi0ids  of  the  nose.-These  wounds  are,  generally  speaking,  of  a  simple 
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nature,  rarely  giving  rise  to  serious  symptoms  ;  but  they  are  often  attended 
Avith  great  deformity.    If  the  injury  is  contused  and,  at  the  same  time,, 
extensive,  a  loss  of  the  sense  of  smelling  will  probably  result.    A  pene- 
trating wound  of  the  nose,  produced  by  passing  a  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment up  the  nostril,  may  destroy  life  by  perforating  the  cribriform  plate 
of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  injuring  the  brain.    Such  a  wound,  it  is  obvious, 
might  be  produced  wdthout  leaving  any  external  marks  of  injury.    A  man 
died  in  nine  -weeks  from  the  effects  of  a  wound  of  the  nose,  whereby  the 
nasal  bones  were  fractured.    On  inspection,  there  was  a  copious  inflam- 
matory effusion  at  the  surface  of  the  brain,  particularly  at  the  part  corre- 
sponding to  the  seat  of  the  violence.    An  injury  to  the  bones  of  the  nose 
may  prove  fatal  by  giving  rise  to  an  attack  of  tetanus.  A  case  of  this  kind 
has  been  elsewhere  related  {ante,  p.  608). 

Deformitij  as  a  consequence  of  wounds  of  the  face. — "Wounds  of  the  face, 
when  at  all  extensive,  are  always  followed,  in  healing,  by  greater  or  less 
deformity.  A  medical  witness  may,  perhaps,  find  these  questions  put  to 
him  in  relation  to  them:  Is  the  Wound  likely  to  be  attended  with  de- 
formity ?  Could  such  a  wound  of  the  face  heal  without  deformity  ? — or, 
Could  the  deformity,  if  it  exist,  have  been  produced  by  any  other  cause 
than  the  wound  ?  These  questions  are  of  some  importance.  A  person 
may  allege  that  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  face,  when  the  medical 
witness,  on  examination,  may  find  no  trace  of  such  a  wound  as  that 
described.  Again,  a  person  may  seek  damages  from  another  in  a  civil 
action,  by  alleging  that  a  particular  deformity  was  produced  by  a  wound, 
when  the  medical  witness  may  be  able  to  trace  its  origin  to  disease,  or  to 
some  accidental  cause. 

INJURIES  TO  THE  SPIKE. 

Injuries  to  the  spine  and  spinal  marrow  seldom  require  medico-legal 
investigation  ;  but  this  organ  is  liable  to  concussion  from  blows,  to  com- 
pression from  fracture  of  the  vertebrae  or  the  effusion  of  blood,  with  all  the 
secondary  consequences  attending  such  accidents.     Concussion  of  the 
spinal  marrow  commonly  produces  paralysis,  affecting  the  bladder  rectum 
or  lower  extremities.    These  symptoms  may  not  appear  at  once,  but  come 
on  after  some  hours  or  days.  (Boioling  v.  8.  E.  By.  Co.  Exch  Feb  1859- 
also  Williamson  Y.  L.  B.  and  8.  C.  By.  Co.  Guildford  Sum.  Ass  'l862  )' 
After  death  no  traces  of  mechanical  injury  may  be  discovered.    BIow^s  on 
the  spme,  unattended  with  fracture  or  dislocation,  may  be  followed  hy 
inflammation  and  softening  of  the  spinal  marrow.    A  slight  injury  has 
been  known  to  cause  death,  by  giving  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
manw     (Henke's  '  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1840,  2,  407.)    This  organ  is 
also  liable  to  compression  from  slight  causes.    A  man  was  tried  on  a 
charge  of  manslaughter.    It  appeared  in  evidence  that  he  had  thrown  the 
deceased  on  the  ground,  and  while  he  was  attempting-  to  rise  he  caup-hf 
him  by  the  throat,  forced  him  backwards,  and  brought  his  held  vioLntlv 
in  contact  with  the  ground.    The  deceased  died  after  a  f ew  ^on vulsivr^^^^^^^^ 
On  inspection,  the  spinal  cord  was  found  to  be  comnresspd  bptwl^ T« 
body  of  the  fourth  and  the  arch  of  the  third  vertebi'f  but  on  retT^n.  it 
no  indentation  or  laceration  of  its  substance  was  perceptible     Death  had 
ensued  from  paralysis  of  the  phrenic  nerves.    This  case  Tows  the  neces 
sity  of  inspecting  the  vertebral  column,  when  death  is  alleged  lo  have  been 
caused  by  violence,  and  no  traces  of  it  are  perceptible  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.    Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  many  cases  of  sudden  death 
from  alleged  or  suspected  violence,  where  the  cause  is  obscure  if  the  spTna 
marrow  were  examined,  the  fatal  result  might  be  explained  bv  thrd^s 
covery  of  some  mechanical  injury  or  morbid  change  in  this  oi-an     Th  ^ 
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part  of  a  medico-legal  inspection  is  too  commonly  neglected.    (See  'Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1871,  1,  138;  and  2,  116.) 

I'Vaci'ures  of  the  vertehrce. — These  fractures  are  generally  attended  by 
displacement,  and  thus  produce  compression  of  the  spinal  marrow.  They 
are  the  more  rapidly  fatal  in  proportion  as  the  inpry  is  high  up  in  the 
vertebral  column.    I'he  whole  of  the  body  becomes  paralyzed  below  the 
seat  of  injury,  by  the  compression  of  the  spinal  marrow.    If  the  seat  of 
compression  is  above  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra  death  is  commonly 
immediate  :  asphyxia  results  from  paralysis  of  the  nerves  which  supply  the 
diaphragm,  and  are  necessary  to  respiration.    In  falls  on  the  top  of  the 
head  from  a  height,  it  sometimes  happens,  not  only  that  the  skull  is 
extensively  fractured,  but  that  the  dentiform  process  of  the  second  vertebra 
is  broken  off,  owing  to  the  head  being  doubled  under  the  body.  This 
injury  to  the  second  vertebra  may  be  the  cause  of  death.    This  accident  is 
not  always  attended  with,  fatal  compression  of  the  spinal  man'ow.  ('Ed. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  Jan.  1838.)  In  one  instance  the  person  survived  fifteen 
months  (lb.  Oct.  1845,  p.  627)  ;  and  in  another,  in  which  the  fracture  was 
caused  by  the  patient  turning  in  bed  while  his  head  was  pressed  on  the 
pillow,  death  did  not  take  place  for  sixteen  months.    (Copland,  '  Diet.  Pr. 
Med.'  Paralysis.)  On  several  criminal  trials,  this  injury  was  proved  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  death ;  and  in  a  case  tried  at  Glasgow  (The  King  v.  Beid, 
p.  71),  it  became  a  material  question,  how  far  such  a  fracture  might  result 
from  disease.    It  may  happen  that  caries  of  the  bone,  or  disease  of  the 
transverse  ligament,  will  cause  a  separation  of  the  dentiform  process  from 
the  second  cervical  vertebra.    The  state  of  the  bone  in  these  alleged  fatal 
accidents  should  therefore  be  closely  examined.  In  Reid's  case  an  acquittal 
took  place,  partly  because  the  deceased  had  laboured  under  disease  of  the 
spine,  and  the  exact  state  of  the  parts  had  not  been  noticed.    Disease  of 
the  ligaments  may  also  lead  to  a  separation,  followed  by  slow  or  rapid 
death,  according  to  the  degree  of  pressure.    A  slight  cause  may  sometimes 
produce  severe  and  fatal  injury  to  the  neck.   A  lunatic  in  a  private  asylum 
suddenly  threw  her  head  back,  in  order  to  avoid  taking  some  food  that  was 
offered  to  her ;  and  she  died  evidently  from  the  compression  produced  by 
the  displacement  of  the  dentiform  process  of  the  second  vertebra.  A 
woman  died  suddenly  a  month  after  her  confinement:  she  had  been 
suckling  her  child  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  four  she  was  found 
dead.     The  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  chest,  and  head  were  carefully 
examined,  without  the  discovery  of  any  morbid  appearance  to  account  for 
her  death — when,  as  the  brain  was  being  returned  into  the  skull,  one  of 
the  inspectors  noticed  a  projection  at  the  foramen  magnum.    On  further 
examination,  the  dentiform  process  of  the  second  vertebra  was  found  to  have 
been  displaced,  and  this  had  so  injured  the  spinal  marrow  as  to  destroy 
life.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  3,  p.  582.)    It  is  not  stated  whether  the  bone  was 
in  a  healthy  or  diseased  condition.    The  following  case  shows  that  the 
rapidity  of  death  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  compression  :— A  girl  had  a 
stiff  neck,  as  it  was  supposed,  from  cold :  her  bead  was  continually  twisted 
to  the  left  side,  but  she  possessed  the  power  of  moving  it  in  the  opposite 
direction.    While  in  this  state,  a  man  suddenly  seized  her  and  gave  her 
head  a  violent  twist ;  she  felt  immediately  severe  pain,  lost  the  power  of 
turnino-  her  head  to  the  right,  and  had  difficulty  of  swallo.N'ing.  These 
svmnt?ms  continued  to  increase  for  a  month,  and  she  ultimately  died  from 
mralvsis.    On  inspection,  the  ligaments  of  the  first  and  second  yertebrJB 


were  found  ruptured,  but  there  was  no  mark  of  suppuration.  ^ 
were  healthy  The  dentiform  process  had  compressed  the  anterior  colunins 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  were  softened ;  it  was  observed  during  life 
that  she  had  lost  more  of  the  power  of  motion  than  of  sensation.    (  Uaz. 
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Med.'  Nov.  1842.)  A  displacement  of  the  dentiform  process  may  take 
place  from  very  slight  causes.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Petit,  a  child 
was  instantaneously  killed  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  lifted  up  by 
the  head.  (See  also  Cormack's  'Edin.  Jour.'  April,  1845,  p.  314.)  A 
man  while  holding  his  head  in  a  butting  position  during  a  struggle  with  a 
friend  died  suddenly.  The  friend  had  forcibly  rotated  or  twisted  the 
deceased's  head  a  few  times  from  side  to  side  by  the  brim  of  his  hat.  On 
inspection,  it  was  found  that  the  first  four  cervical  vertebrse  were  fractured 
— the  ligaments  were  bruised  and  torn,  and  blood  was  effused  on  the 
coverings  of  the  spinal  cord.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  May  17,  1856.) 
It  is  not  stated  whether  there  was  any  disease  of  the  bones.  Compression 
■of  the  spinal  marrow  sometimes  arises,  though  rarely,  from  effusion  of 
blood  from  a  fall.  It  is  important  to  remember,  that  an  effusion  of  blood 
may  also  take  place  from  spontaneous  causes.  In  one  case,  which  proved 
fatal  from  an  accidental  fall,  a  coagulum  of  blood  was  found  effused  into 
the  substance  of  the  spinal  marrow,  exactly  opposite  a  fracture  of  the  body 
of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra. 

Injuries  to  the  spine  and  its  contents  are  generally  the  result  of  falls  or 
blows,  either  on  the  head  or  the  lower  part  of  the  column.  The  secondary 
consequences  of  these  injuries  are  sometimes  so  insidious  as  to  disarm 
suspicion,  and  death  may  take  place  quite  unexpectedly  some  weeks  after 
the  accident.  Splinters  of  bone,  separated  by  fi-actures  may  remain  adherent 
for  some  time ;  and,  by  a  sudden  turn  of  the  head,  be  forced  off,  and 
destroy  life  by  penetrating  the  spinal  marrow,  at  a  long  period  after  the 
infliction  of  the  injury.  This  has  been  known  to  happen  in  fractures 
involving  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  in  such  cases  death  is 
immediate. 

The  spinal  marrow  has  been  in  some  instances  wounded  in  its  upper 
part  by  sharp-pointed  instruments  introduced  between  the  vertebra  Death 
IS  an  instantaneous  result  when  the  wound  is  above  the  third  cervical 
vertebra:— there  is  no  part  of  the  spine  where  a  weapon  can  so  easilv 
^  penetrate  as  this  especially  if  the  neck  be  slightly  bent  forward  The 
external  wound  thus  made  may  be  very  small,  and  if  produced  with  any 
obliquity  by  drawing  aside  the  integuments,  it  might  be  easily  overlooked 
or  It  might  be  se^  down  as  superficial.  For  an  account  of  a  case  in  which 
death  occurred  from  a  stab  m  the  back  of  the  neck,  causing  a  division 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  see  Henke,  'Zeitschrift  der  S  A  '  1836  H  2  •  nr^d 
for^another  case  of  homicidal  injury  to  the  spine,  see  '  Lancet/May,  1855; 

In  fractures  of  the  vertebra,  a  person  is  generally  so  disabled  whatever 
may  be  the  situation  of  the  fracture,  that  he'cannot  walk  TTer^^^^ZlI 
We  must  be  prepared,  however,  for  exceptions  to  this.    In  iSl  a^an 
set.  35,  was  admitted  into  the  Northampton  Infirm aVv^nfF.-      ?  ' 
paralysis  of  the  legs  and  great  pain  in  the  bSand  n  tl^e  abdomeS  H^^ 
could  give  no  intelligible  account  of  the  cause  of  his  ilW    R  °  ^^-^ 
and  on  a  post-mortem  examination,  the  tenth  dorsal  verf  pb.^^  soon  died ; 
broken  in  its  body  and  arch     There  was  slhThtT^!  i  ^^""^^^^^ 
not  such  as  to  ^ress  upon  the^'Lri  cord^Vl^^^^^^^  ^ 
situated  on  the  sheath  of'the  cord  f  this  had  cai4d       ptaly sis     It  Z 
proved  at  the  inquest  that  deceased  met  with  a  heavy  Lr  W  f^;f  f   Z  a 
walked  some  distance  afterwards,  visited  several  pSc  house.  Itf  ? 
intoxicated,  and  lay  down  to  sleep  in  a  yard.    He  awoke  Tn  /h!  ^  -"^^ 
sober,  but  was  unable  to  move  his  lee-s     In  addiHnw         i    •  mornmg 
when  admitted  was  labouring  "nd:?  peJrn^^^^T^ei^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
that  he  had  sustained  any  injury  subsequently  to  the  fall  tw.l7 
before  his  admission ;  hence  there  ^as  rea.in  to  Lieve  haf  in  li 
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fractured  vertebra,  lie  liad  not  been  rendered  incapable  of  motion.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  eifusion  of  blood  was  the  cause  of  the  paralysis,  and 
this  did  not  occur  until  some  time  after  the  fracture,  as  the  result  of  slow 
oozing.  (See  for  a  case  somewhat  similar,  Jiey.  v.  Slater  and  Vivian, 
C.  C.  0.  Sept.  1860.  Insanity.) 
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WOUNDS  OF  THE  CHEST — OP  THE  LUNGS — RUPTURES  FROM  ACCIDENTS — WOUNDfr 
AND  RUPTURES  OF  THE  HEART — WOUNDS  OP  THE  AORTA  AND  Ck\R  — 

WOUNDS  AND  RUPTURES  OP  THE  DIAPHRAGM — DIRECTION  OP  WOUNDS  OF  THE 
CHEST — WOUNDS  OF  THE  ABDOMEN — DEATH  PROM  BLOWS  ON  THE  CAVITY-- 
RUPTURES  OP  THE  LIVER,  GALL-BLADDER,  SPLEEN,  KIDNEYS,  INTESTINES, 
STOMACH,  AND  URINARY  BLADDER — MEDICO-LEGAL  QUESTIONS  CONNECTED  WITH 
RUPTURED  BLADDER — WOUNDS  OP  THE  GENITAL  ORGANS — MUTILATION, 

Wounds  of  the  chest. — Wounds  of  the  chest  have  been  divided  into  those 
which  are  confined  to  the  walls  and  those  which  penetrate  the  cavity. 
Incised  or  punctured  wounds  of  the  chest-walls  are  rarely  followed  by 
dangerous  consequences.    The  bleeding  is  not  considerable,  and  is  generally 
arrested  without  much  difficulty.    They  heal  either  by  adhesion  or  suppura- 
tion, and  unless  their  effects  are  aggravated  by  incidental  circumstances, 
the  person  recovers.    Contusions  or  contused  wounds  of  the  chest  are, 
however,  far  more  dangerous,  and  the   danger  is  in  a  ratio  to  the 
degree  of  violence  used.    Such  injuries,  when  severe,  are  ordinarily  accom- 
panied by  fractures  of  the  ribs  or  sternum— by  a  rupture  of  the  viscera 
within  the  cavity,  including  the  diaphragm— by  profuse  bleeding— or,  as 
an  after  effect,  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  with  or  without  suppuration. 
Fractures  of  the  ribs  are  dangerous  for  several  reasons  :  the  bones  may  be 
splintered  and  driven  inwards,  thereby  wounding  the  lungs  and  causing 
hsemorrhage  or  leading  to  inflammation  of  the  pleura  or  lungs.  In  fractures 
of  the  upper  ribs  the  prognosis  is  less  favourable  than  in  those  of  the 
lower,  because  commonly  a  much  greater  degree  of  violence  is  required  to 
produce  the  fracture.  A  simple  fracture  of  the  sternum  or  chest-bone  with- 
out  displacement  of  the  bone,  is  rarely  attended  with  danger,  unless  the 
concussion  has  at  the  same  time  produced  mischief  internally,  which  will 
be  known  by  the  symptoms.    When,  however,  the  bone  is  depressed  as 
well  as  fractured,  the  viscera  behind  may  be  mortally  injured.    In  a  case 
of  depressed  fracture  of  the  sternum,  the  person  died  after  the  lapse  of 
thirteen  days;  and  on  inspection,  it  was  found  that  the  fractured  portion 
of  bone  had  produced  a  transverse  wound  of  the  heart  about  an  inch  m 
lens-th.    The  cavities  of  the  organ  had  not  been  penetrated,  but  the  piece 
of  bone  was  exactly  adapted  to  the  depression  produced  by  it  on  the 
parietes.   (Devergie,  '  Med.  L6g.'  vol.  2,  p.  243.)  A  witness  will  frequently 
be  required  to  take  into  consideration  the  effects  of  contusions  on  the  chest, 
with  or  without  fracture,  in  cases  of  death  from  pugilistic  combats^which 
formerlv  Rave  rise  to  numerous  trials  on  charges  of  manslaughter.  Wounds 
nenetratin-  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  are  generally  dangerous,  even  when 
sSt  in  c'onsequence  of  l^ie  numerous  accidents  with  which  they  are  liable 
to  be  complicated.  In  these  wounds,  the  lungs  are  most  commonly  injured 
L   accordrg  to  the  direction  of  the  weapon,  the  l^eart,  or  the  great 
vLsel"  conSed  with  it,  as  well  as  the  oesophagus  (gullet)  and  the 
ihnvarir  duct  mav  share  in  the  mischief.  . 
X»I  o/S  W-Tho  immediate  cause  of  daBgei-  from  wounds  of 
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these  organs  is  the  consequent  hasmorrhage,  which  is  profuse  in  proportion 
to  the  depth  of  the  wound  and  the  size  of  the  vessels  wounded.  Should 
the  weapon  divide  any  of  the  trunks  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  the  individual 
may  speedily  sink.    The  degree  of  haemorrhage  cannot  be  determined  by 
the  quantity  of  blood  which  escapes  from  the  wound  ;  for  it  may  flow  in- 
ternally, and  collect  within  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  impeding  respiration. 
This  is  especially  to  be  apprehended  when  the  external  orifice  of  the  wound 
is  small  and  oblique,  and  one  of  the  intercostal  arteries  has  been  touched 
by  the  weapon.    A  wound  of  the  lung  is  generally  known,  among  other 
symptoms,  by  the  frothiness  and  florid  colour  of  the  blood  which  issues 
from  the  orifice,  as  well  as  by  the  expectoration  of  blood.    The  lungs  mav 
sustain  serious  injury  from  a  blow  or  fall,  and  yet  there  may  be  no  external 
marks  of  violence  or  symptoms  indicative  of  danger  for  some  hours.  A 
young  man,  while  ridiug,  fell  from  his  horse  on  his  left  arm.    He  com- 
plained of  no  pain  for  five  hours,  but  in  twelve  hours  he  was  seized  with 
an  alarming  flow  of  blood  from  the  mouth.    He  died  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.^   After  death  there  was  no  external  mark  of  injury  to  the  chest  but 
the  right  lung  was  ruptured  posteriorly  throughout  its  length,  and  much 
blood  had  been  effused.    ('Lancet,'  Nov.  1842.)    A  boy,  aged  fourteen, 
fell  to  the  ground  from  a  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  and  he  died  in 
about  three  hours  after  the  accident.    On  examination  of  the  body,  there 
was  no  mark  of  external  injury.    The  collar-bone  was  fractured,  but  the 
ribs  had  escaped  injury.    The  right  lung  was  ruptured  to  the  depth  of  four 
inches  into  its  substance,  and  from  this  rupture  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
had  escaped,  causing  death.     This  case  furnishes  another  illustration 
of  the  production  of  fatal  internal  injuries  without  any  correspondino- 
marks  of  violence  externally.    ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Dec.  31   1853  ) 
For  a  case  of  laceration  of  the  lung  without  fracture  of  the  ribs'  from  a 
carriage  passing  over  the  chest,  see  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz  '  Jan  19  1861 
The  surgeon  should  observe  whether  death,  when  it  occurs  during  the 
convalescence  of  a  person  who  has  survived  the  first  effects  of  a  pene- 
trating wound  of  the  chest,  may  not  have  been  caused  either  bv  im- 
prudence on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  by  abuse  of  regimen  or  other 
misconduct;  for  circumstances  of  this  nature  may  be  occasionally  treated 
as  mitigatory  on  the  trial  of  the  assailant.    It  is  properly  recommended 
that  m  aU  cases  where  a  person  is  progressing  to  recovery,  any  altera 
tion  m  the  treatment  should  be  made  with  great  circumspection  A 
soldier  died  instantly  from  internal  hemorrhage,  brought  on  by  throwing? 
a  bowl  at  some  mne-pms,  two  months  after  he  had  been  annarentlv 
cured^of  a  wound  of  the  lungs.    ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz  '  July "51^ 

Wounds  of  the  heart-Wonnds  of  the  heart  are  among  the  most  fatal 

word:  :?\hfs:r''  °'  ^'I^^  ^^^---^^  considered  that  aU 

629  f  When  tr/^''  ""T  ""''^'T^y  instantly  mortal.  (  See  ante,  p. 
cavities  of  tL  h  \  Ir  Tvi'  ^""^  ^^^P°^  penetrates  into  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  obhquely,  hfe  may  be  prolonged  for  a  considerable 
period;  and  cases  are  on  record  in  which  it  is  probable  that  srh  wounds 
would  have  healed  and  the  patients  have  finally  recovered  but  Tor  the 
supervention  of  other  diseases  which  destroyed  life  Dupuytren  h.? 
reported  the  case  of  a  man  who  received  a  stab  on  the  left^side  of  thl 
feTaboured^"^  'Tf  ^^^^^  symptoms  under  wh  h 

the  W     The  Jr  ^  ^o-nd  of 

impecW  of  hl\^^^  ^.''^  '^^'^^^  ^^y^'  °f  ce^el^^al  disease.  On  an 
aZTtt^fddtandt'Met'^^^^^^^^  I'.^V^^  left  ventricle  was  woundS 
in  a  transverse  directL^^^^^^^^^^ 

2  xj  ' 
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and  one  line  from  above  downwards.  The  external  fibres  of  the  organ 
were  most  separated;  the  openings  diminished  gradually,  so  that  the 
internal  fibres  were  in  contact  and  closed  the  wound.  A  boy,  in  pulling 
a  knife  from  a  companion  with  the  point  towards  him,  accidentally  stabbed 

himself    in    the    chest,     A  small 


Fig.  129. 


llight  Bide  of  the  heart,  with  its  cavities  laid  open 
(Wilson). 

1.  Cavity  of  right  auricle. 

3.  Superior   vena  cava, 

opening  into  the  up- 
per part  of  right  au- 
ricle. 

4.  Inferior  vena  cava, 
a.  Right  ventricle. 


h.  Cavity  of  right  ven- 
tricle. 

d.  Pulmonary  artery. 

e.  f.  Tricuspid  valve. 
o.  Left  ventricle. 

p.  Ascending  aorta. 
r.  Descending  aorta, 


quantity  of  florid  red  blood  escaped 
he  vomited,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
He  died  in  eight  days.  Tlie  left  ven- 
tricle had  been  perforated,  and  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  blood  w^as  effused 
in  the  chest.  This  case  shows  that 
fatal  haemorrhage  is  not  always  im- 
mediate. ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol,  2,  p.  721.) 
In  another  instance,  reported  by 
Dupuytren,  five  or  six  wounds  were 
made  by  means  of  a  saddler's  needle 
— most  of  them  penetrating  into  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  The  man 
died  of  cerebral  disease,  twenty-five 
days  after  the  wounds  could  have  been 
possibly  inflicted ;  for  the  needle  was 
taken  from  him  twenty-five  days  be- 
fore his  death,  without  any  suspicion 
being  entei'tained  of  his  having 
wounded  himself  with  it.  The  cica- 
trices were  visible  on  an  inspection 
of  the  body.  The  quantity  of  blood 
found  in  the  chest  amounted  to  about 
three  ounces,  and  this  appeared  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  substance  of  the  heart.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  13, 
p.  662.)  For  a  case  of  sudden  death  as  the  result  of  an  accidental  w^ound 
by  a  fish-bone,  see  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  May  12,  1860,  p.  667 ;  and  for 
cases  in  illusti^ation  of  the  fact  that  wounds  of  the  heart  are  not  instan- 
taneously mortal,  see  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  2,  p,  721. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Dupuytren,  that  these  injuries  were  not  neces- 
sarily fatal,  although,  with  one  exception  (p.  659),  there  is  no  case  on  record 
in  which  a  person  has  recovered  from  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  cavities 
of  the  heart.  ('  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  Oct.  1844,  557  ;  also  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1846,  1,  212.)  There  are  few,  probably,  who  will  be  inclined  to  consider 
them  curable.  From  a  series  of  cases  collected  by  Olhvier  and  Sanson,  it 
appears  that  out  of  twenty-nine  instances  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the 
heart,  only  two  proved  fatal  witbin  forty-eight  hours.  In  the  others  death 
took  place  at  the  varied  periods  of  from  four  to  twenty-eight  days  after 
the  infliction  of  the  wound.  (Devergie,  '  Med.  Leg.'  vol.  2,  p.  253.)  These 
differences  in  the  time  at  which  death  occurs,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
wounds  of  the  heart  do  not  instantly  destroy  life,  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  organ,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  penetrated  by  a  weapon.  Thus,  as  a  general 
principle,  it  is  stated  that  Avounds  which  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
heart  are,  coateris  paribus,  less  rapidly  fatal  than  those  which  are  transverse 
to  its  axis.  In  a  wound  which  divides  the  fibres  transversely,  the  opening 
will  be  larger,  and  the  ha3morrhage  greater,  than  in  one  that  is  parallel  to 
these  fibres ;  and  as  the  heart  is  composed  of  different  layers,  of  which  the 
fibres  pass  in  different  directions,  so,  in  a  penetrating  wound  of  its  cavities, 
while  one  set  tends  to  separate  the  edges,  another  tends  to  bring  them 
too-ether,  and  thereby  to  restrain  the  flow  of  blood.    It  is  this  action  of 
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the  fibres  whicli  renders  wounds  of  the  ventricles  less  rapidly  fatal  than 
those  of  the  auricles,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal ;  but  a  man  has 
been  known  to  survive  a  laceration  of  the  left  auricle  eleven  liours.  In 
this  case  the  chest  was  crushed,  and  after  death  it  was  found  that  the 
left  auricle  was  lacerated  to  the  extent  of  an  inch ;  nevertheless  this 
patient  survived  the  injury  for  the  long  period  mentioned.  ('  Lancet,' 
Jan.  30,  1841,  p.  655.)  In  another  instance,  where  a  man  was  stabbed 
through  the  left  auricle  during  a  quarrel,  death  did  not  take  place  until 
after  the  lapse  of  seventy-eight  hours.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  40,  520.)  A  case 
is  reported  in  which  a  person  is  stated  to  have  recovered  from  a  punctured 
wound  of  the  heart  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  17,  p.  82,)  ;  and  Trugien  met  with 
a  case  in  which  a  man  who  had  been  stabbed  in  the  left  ventricle 
survived  j^ve  days.  The  wound  in  the  heart  had  partly  cicatrized.  (Ibid, 
vol.  47,  p.  42.) 

The  presence  of  a  weapon  in  the  wound,  by  mechanically  obstructing 
the  effusion  of  blood,  also  retards  the  fatal  result.    A  lunatic  wounded 
himself  with  a  very  long  sharp  instrument  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest. 
Two  days  afterwards  he  was  admitted  into  the  Bicetre  Hospital,  labourino- 
under  oppressed  breathing,  intermittent  pulse,  and  other  serious  symptoms'. 
The  wounded  man  stated  that  he  had  plunged  the  instrument  into  his  chest, 
and  had  not  been  able  to  withdraw  it.    His  symptoms  became  more  ao-ora- 
vated,  and  he  died  on  the  twentieth  day  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound. 
The  pericardium  and  the  surrounding  parts  were  found  inflamed ;  and  on 
opening  the  heart  an  iron  stiletto  was  discovered,  fii-mly  imbedded  in 
the  substance  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  it  had  entirely  traversed,  so  that 
its  point  projected  a  few  lines  into  the  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle.  The 
man  had  obviously  died  from  effusion  of  blood ;  but  this  had  taken  place 
slowly,  and  only  after  the  period  of  time  mentioned  had  the  bleeding 
sufficed  to  destroy  life.    It  appears  that  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  are 
more  frequently  wounded  than  the  left,  and  of  these  the  right  ventricle  is 
most  commonly  the  seat  of  injury.    Out  of  sixty-four  cases  of  wounds  of 
this  organ,  twenty-nme  were  situated  in  the  right  ventricle,  twelve  in  the 
left  ventricle,  mne  m  the  two  ventricles,  three  in  the  right  auricle,  and  one 
m  the  left  auricle.    These  differences  are  readily  accounted  for  bv  the 
relative  situation  of  the  cavities.    It  appears  also  that  wounds  of  the  rio-ht 
ventricle  are  not  only  the  most  fi-equent,  but  of  all  others  they  are  the 
most  rapidly  mortal.    It  is  considered  that  the  suddenness  of  death  in 
severe  wounds  of  the  cavities  of  this  organ,  is  to  be  ascribed  not  merely  to 
the  loss  of  blood  but  to  the  degree  of  compression  which  the  heart  expe- 
riences from  that  which  escapes  into  the  pericardial  sac.    A  singular 
•case  of  accidental  wound  of  the  heart,  causing  death,  is  reported  ("  Med 
Times  and  Gaz  '  1860,  I  p.  467.)    A  womaS  died  suddenl^  undL  sus 
picious  circumstances.    On  mspection,  it  was  found  that  a  la^ge  fish-bone 
had   protruded  through   the   stomach  and  had  perforated  the  heart 
causing  death  by  hemorrhage.     In  reference  to  the  dlrectln  oi  pene- 

^oiresponds  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  third  rib  on  the  left  side,  and  the 
apex  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  fifth  rib  on  the  same  side.    (See  fig.  97, 

disefrf  oTLddt/"?'T7^?  i'"'*      ^^^^^^  -i'^'-^^  eit^^er  from 

t^sth^g^^^^^ 

laHy  the  left  ventricle,  Z'T^^^I 
symptoms  are  sudden  pain,  collapse,  cramps,  cold  exLmitfes,  and  ra^d 
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death.  According  to  tlie  circumstances  under  vvliicli  they  occur,  cases  of 
rupture  from  disease  may  excite  a  suspicion  of  death  from  violence.  Some- 
times the  substance  of  the  heart  appears  to  have  underf^one  fatty  degenera- 
tion. A  case  occurred  in  wliich,  under  tliis  diseased  condition,  the  left 
ventricle  had  become  ruptured  during  slight  muscular  exertion  ('Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  38,  pp.  774  and  857)  ;  and  a  case  is  reported  of  rupture  of  the  right 
ventricle  under  similar  circumstances.  ('Lancet,'  Feb.  16,  1857.)  In 
other  instances  there  has  been  no  apparent  alteration  of  structure.  A 
young  man,  aged  twenty-nine,  died  in  ten  hours  after  his  first  seizure ;  on 
inspection,  there  was  a  small  aperture  in  the  right  auricle  near  the  vena 
cava.  This  did  not  appear  to  be  connected  with  any  morbid  condition  of 
the  heart.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  26,  p.  518 ;  '  Lancet,'  Nov.  1843.)  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  when  this  alarming  accident  proceeds  from  blows  or  falls,  it  is 
not  always  accompanied  by  marks  of  external  violence,  or  any  fracture  or 

chest.    A  girl  was  knocked  down  and 
run  over  by  a  cart.  When 


other  injury  to  the  exterior  of  the 

Fig.  130. 


brought  to  the  hospital  she 
was  dead,  and  there  was 
no  mark  of  injury  upon 
any  part  of  the  body.  On 
inspection,  the  pericardium 
was  found  to  be  full  of 
blood,  which  had  issued 
from  a  transverse  rent 
across  the  apex  of  the 
heart.  Both  ventricles 
were  laid  open  :  the  mus- 
cular substance  was  torn 
to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  pericardium.  The  spine 
and  ribs  were  unbroken, 
and  there  was  no  injury  to 
any  other  organ.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  injury  to 
the  heart  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  accident. 
('  Mem.  of  Path.  Soc'  Jan. 
1863.)  'A  case  is  recorded 
by  Gairdner  in  which 
a  cart-wheel  passed  over 
the  chest  of  a  child,  and 
occasioned  instant  death  by 
causing  rupture  of  the 
heart.  Christison  met 
with  two  similar  instances, 
one  caused  by  a  fall,  the 
other  by  a  blow.  A 
child  was  killed,  as  was  supposed,  by  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  going 
over  its  chest.  On  inspection,  the  skin,  muscles,  and  ribs  were  free 
from  any  marks  of  injury.  The  pericardium  was 
pint  of  blood  was  effused  into  the 
was  found  ruptured  throughout  its 
man  fell  from  -a  cliff  the  height  of 
few  slight  bruises  about  the  body,  but 


Front  view  of  the  Viscera  of  the  Chest  (Wilson). 

1.  Eight  ventricle  of  the  heart.  2.  Left  ventricle.  3.  Right 
auricle.  4.  Left  auricle.  5.  Pulmonary  artery.  6.  Kight  pulmonary 
artery.  7.  Left  pulmonary  artery.  8.  I^igament  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus.  9.  Arch  of  the  aorta.  10.  Superior  vena  cava.  11.  Arteria 
innominata,  and  in  front  of  it,  the  right  vena  innominata.  12.  Right 
subclavian  vein,  and  behind  it,  its  corresponding  artery.  13.  Eight 
common  carotid  artery  and  vein.  14.  Left  vena  innominata.  15.  Left 
carotid  artery  and  vein.  16.  Left  subclavian  vein  and  artery.  17. 
Trachea,  or  windpipe.  18.  Right  bronchus.  19.  Left  bronchus.  20. 
Pulmonary  veins:  18,  20,  form  the  root  of  the  right  lung;  and 
7,  19,  20,  the  root  of  the  left.  21.  Superior  lobe  of  the  right  lung. 
22.  Middle  lobe.  23.  Inferior  lobe.  24.  Superior  lobe  of  the  left 
lung.    25.  Inferior  lobe. 

The  heart  is  here  represented  without  the  pericardium,  the  mem- 
braneous covering  or  bag  in  which  it  is  contained. 


lacerated,  and  a 
"right  pleural  cavity.     The  heart 
entire  length.     In  another  case,  a 
one  hundred  feet.    There  were  a 
no  serious  wound  or  fracture.  On 


opening  the  chest,  the  pericardium  was  found  to  be  distended  with  dark 
fluid  blood,  which  had  escaped  from  an  irregular  opening  about  three- 
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quai'ters  of  an  incli  in  diameter,  situated  in  tlie  anterior  portion  of  the  right" 
auricle.  For  another  case  see  '  Cyc.  Pr.  Med.'  vol.  4,  p.  557.  A  boy  was 
run  over  by  a  heavy  waggon,  two  wheels  of  which  passed  over 'his  chest. 
He  arose  apparently  not  much  injured,  but  on  reaching  the  side  of  the 
street,  fell  dead.  On  dissection,  the  heart  was  found  ruptured.  The  ribs 
were  not  fractured,  nor  was  there  any  laceration  of  the  walls  of  the 
chest. 

The  natural  causes  of  rapture  of  the  heart  are  violent  mental  emotions, 
^such  as  anger,  fright,  terror,  paroxysms  of  passion,  sudden  or  excessive 
muscular  eiforts,  or  violent  physical  exertions  in  constrained  positions. 
The  heart,  like  any  other  muscle,  may  also  give  way  from  its  own  powerful 
contractions.  The  left  auricle  of  the  heart  has  been  ruptured  as  a 
result  of  great  physical  exertion.  ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47, p.  1063.)  Rupture 
of  the  heart  from  any  of  these  natural  causes  is,  however,  a  rare  occurrence. 
('Med.-Chir.  Rev.'  Oct.  1847,  p.  460 ;  'Lancet,'  Jan.  23,  1860,  p.  88;  and 
Gramgee's  '  Pathol.  Anat.'  p.  7.)  It  is  of  importance  for  the  medical  jurist 
to  be  aware  that  rupture  of  the  heart  may  prove  suddenly  and  rapidly 
fatal  to  life,  although  the  lesion  may  not  involve  the  cavities.  A  lady, 
set.  75,  was  suddenly  seized  with  faintness  and  occasional  fits  of  hurried 
respiration :  she  died  in  about  an  hour.  On  inspection,  the  pericardium 
was  found  to  be  distended  with  twelve  ounces  of  blood,  one-third  of  which 
was  in  a  coagulated  state.  A  fissure  was  found  in  the  superficial  fibres 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  leng'th,  over  the  left  ventricle  and  neai*  the 
septum.  There  was  another  and  smaller  laceration  a  little  higher  up. 
The  larger  rent  communicated  with  one  of  the  coronary  veins,  and  from 
this,  and  some  of  the  smaller  arteries  in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  the 
hemorrhage  had  proceeded:  the  lining  membrane  of  the  left  ventricle 
was  quite  sound.  Death  had  been  caused  by  the  mechanical  effect  of 
the  blood  in  interrupting  the  heart's  action.  (Cormack's  'Month.  Jour.' 
June,  1845,  p.  421.) 

When  the  heart  is  in  a  diseased  condition,  as  in  fatty  degeneration, 
any  slight  causes  of  excitement  are  sufficient  to  produce  rupture  and 
sudden  death.  The  mere  exercise  of  walking  may  thus  give  rise  to  fatal 
consequences.  A  man  was  found  dead  upon  a  high  road.  The  right 
auricle  was  found  ruptured  near  the  superior  vena  cava :  its  substance  was 
thm,  soft,  and  very  easily  torn.  (Cormack's  '  Month.  Jour.' May,  1864, 
p.  343.)  A  man  died  suddenly  after  a  struggle  with  an  adversary.  No 
blows  had  been  exchanged.  In  this  instance  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle 
were  found  much  thickened,  and  the  aortic  valves  were  ossified;  there 
was  no  rupture.    (Loc.  cit.) 

Wounds  of  arteries  and  veins.— Womids  of  the  large  arterial  and  venous 
trunks  around  the  heart,  must  be  considered  as  decidedly  mortal :  death  is 
generaUy  mstantaneous  from  the  sudden  and  profuse  bleeding  which 
attends  them  Heil  reported  a  case  which  proves  in  his  view  that  a  person 
may  recover  from  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  ascending  aorta.  (Henke's 
Zeitschrjft,  1837  b.  2,  s.  459.)  With  regard  to  these  fatal  effusions  of 
blood  withm  the  chest,  as  well  as  in  the  other  great  cavities,  from  whatever 
vessel  or  vessels  the  blood  may  have  issued,  the  greater .  part  of  it 
generally  preserves  the  liquid  state:  and  it  is  rare  that  so  much  as  one-half 
oi  the  quantity  effused  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  coagulum.  These  effu- 
fZlni  \      1  "1    ■  "^""^       sometimes  traced  to  wounds  of  the 

f +r  mammary  arteries,  or  of  the  azygos  vein, 

lunl  of  fb  .r'f /''f '^'^  ^'^^  ^^^^y  considered  in  the  seetiol  on 
^Zf'  1  ""^f  ^''^''  ^1^'  ^31)-  On  wounds  of  the  other  blood- 
vessels whether  arteries  or  veins,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  further 
remark.    Death  is  generally  owing  to  loss  of  blood,^and  the  bleedig  W 
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a  comparatively  small  vessel  may  prove  fatal,  according  to  its  situation  and 
tiio  state  ot  the  person  wounded. 

T^eath  from  the  entrance  of  air  into  looxmded  veins. — In  wounds  of  veins 
there  is  an  occasional  and  a  peculiar  cause  of  death  which  requires  notice, 
namely,  the  entrance  of  air  by  the  open  month  of  the  divided  vessel.  A 
man  was  labouring-  under  chronic  larynf^^itis,  and  a  seton  was  introduced  at 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck.  The  skin  was  raised,  and  the  seton-needle  was, 
passed  horizontally  througli  the  skin,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  abov(^ 
the  breast-bone,  and  not  at  all  near  to  the  jugular  vein  or  any  other  im- 
portant blood-vessel.  At  the  instant  of  its  entrance  thei-e  was  a  momentary 
hissing  sound — the  man  became  pale — his  features  were  set — he  fainted, 
and  he  subsequently  became  rigid  and  convulsed.  The  man  did  not 
recover  his  consciousness,  was  attacked  with  lockjaw,  and  died  in  seven 
hours.  ^  The  medical  evidence  given  at  the  inquest  proved  that  death  had. 
not  arisen  from  loss  of  blood,  but  from  air  penetrating  through  a  small 
vein  which  had  been  accidentally  divided.  A  verdict  was  returned  accord- 
ingly* -After  the  inquest  the  body  was  inspected,  and  it  was  then  found 
that  the  jugular  veins  and  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck  were  uninjured. 
The  right  auricle  and  pulmonary  artery  were  distended  with  frothy  blood, 
and  the  lungs  were  emphysematous,  distended  with  much  air.  ('  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  41,  p.  608.)  For  another  case  of  sudden  death  from  this  cause, 
see  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  43,  p.  1098 ;  and  vol.  45,  p.  926.  Claude  Bernard  has 
shown  that  the  air  thus  introduced  into  veins  does  not  act  by  paralysing  and 
obstructing  the  action  of  the  heart :  the  obstacle  which  it  creates  to  the 
circulation  is  in  the  lungs.    ('  Le9ons,'  p.  163.) 

Air  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  destroys  life  by  interfering  with  the 
functions  of  the  heart.  According  to  some,  the  air  rushes  into  the 
cavity  of  the  vessel  owing  to  atmospheric  pressure  during  the  expansion 
of  the  heart,  while  others  believe  it  to  be  dependent  on  the  act  of  inspira- 
tion. In  some  alleged  cases  of  this  kind,  death  has  been  probably  due  to 
loss  of  blood.  When  the  bleeding  is  slight,  and  the  hissing  sound  is 
heard  at  the  time  of  the  incision,  it  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  entrance 
of  air.  This  opinion  would  be  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  a  frothy 
state  of  the  blood  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  Death  may  take 
place  from  this  cause,  although  a  person  may  recover  from  the  first 
symptoms.  A  case  has  been  reported  in  which  a  man  died  under  these 
circumstances  in  thirteen  hours,  although  in  the  meantime  he  had  so  far 
recovered,  that  the  functions  of  the  lungs  and  heart  were  completely 
restored.    ('Assoc.  Jour.'  Jan.  28,  1853,  p.  91.) 

Wounds  and  rupti(,res  of  the  diaphragm. — The  diaphragm,  or  muscular 
partition  between  the  chest  and  abdomen,  is  liable  to  be  wounded  either 
by  weapons  which  penetrate  the  cavity  of  the  chest  or  abdomen,  or  by  the 
ribs  when  fractured  by  violent  blows  or  falls  ;  but,  under  any  circumstances, 
wounds  of  this  muscle  ai^e  not  likely  to  occur  without  implicating  the 
important  organs  that  are  in  contact  with  it.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  there- 
fore, to  estimate  the  danger  of  these  injuries  abstractedly,  as  the  medical 
opinion  must  materially  depend  on  the  concomitant  mischief  to  the  adjoin- 
ing viscera.  The  engraving,  fig.  131,  p.  663,  represents  a  view  of  the 
diaphragm,  or  the  muscular  partition  between  the  chest  and  abdomen. 

Slight  penetrating  wounds  of  the  diaphragm  may  heal  like  those  of 
other  muscular  parts  ;  and  cases  of  this  kind  are  on  record.  There  is,  how- 
ever, especially  when  the  wound  is  of  a  lacerated  kind,  a  consecutive  source 
of  mischief  which  no  remedial  means  can  avert— namely,  that  after  the 
wound  has,  to  all  appearance,  healed,  the  life  of  a  person  may  be  cut  short 
by  the  strangulation  of  a  portion  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  in  the  halt- 
cicatrized  aperture.    An  instance  affords  an  illustration  of  this.    A  sharp- 
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pointed  weapon  had  penetrated  the  diaphragm,  notwithstanding  which  the 
patient  apparently  made  a  rapid  and  perfect  recovery.  At  the  end  of  about 
three  months,  however,  the  man  died  from  a  strangulated  hernia  or  rapture 


had  passed 


through 


the  wound  of  the 


Ficr.  131. 


Under  or  abdominal  surface  of  the  diapbragm  looking  up- 
wards— the  abdominal  viscera  being  removed  (AVilson). 

8.  Eight  crus.  12.  Opening   for  oesophagus 

9.  Ijumbar  vertebrae.  or  gullet. 

10.  Left  crus.  13.  Opening  for  inferior  vena 

11.  Opening  for  aorta.  cava. 


involving  the  stomach,  Avhich 
diaphragm  into  the  thorax.  In 
a  case  of  this  description,  when 
death  occurs  at  a  long  period 
after  the  infliction  of  the  wound, 
the  witness  may  probably  be 
required  to  say — Whether  the 
wound  was  the  cause  of  death ; 
or  whether  there  were  any  other 
circumstances  which  would  have 
caused  or  facilitated  the  pro- 
duction of  a  hernia  ?  The 
degree  of  culpability  of  an  ag- 
gressor may  materially  depend 
upon  the  answers  returned  to 
these  questions.  Phrenic  hernia, 
as  this  form  of  internal  rupture 
is  termed,  is  not  by  any  means 
an  unusual  or  unexpected  fatal 
consequence  of  a  wound  of  the 
diaphragm ;  and  therefore  it 
would  appear,  at  first  sight, 
that  death,  at  whatever  period 
this  event  may  occur,  should  be 
referred  to  the  original  wound. 
But  the  case  may  present  some 
difficulties,  as  it  is  possible  that  a  slight  blow  on  the  stomach,  received  sub- 
sequently to  the  wound,  or  even  any  violent  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
deceased,  might  have  produced  fatal  strangulation.  A  person  may  survive 
with  a  large  phi'enic  hernia  for  a  considerable  period,  and  die  from  some 
other,  cause.  A  case  of  this  kind  has  already  been  related,  in  which  the 
stomach  and  part  of  the  intestines  were  found  in  the  left  cavity  of  the  chest, 
and  the  person  lived  for  nine  months  (ante,  p.  632).  The  fact  of  a  person 
surviving  will,  however,  depend  on  the  freedom  of  communication  between 
the  chest  and  the  abdomen.  If  the  aperture  is  small  and  unyielding^ 
strangulation  may  occur,  followed  by  death  within  the  usual  period  of  time. 
A  man  fractured  two  of  his  ribs  by  a  fall.  It  was  not  until  twelve  months 
afterwards  that  he  was  admitted  into  hospital,  where  he  died  two  days  after 
his  admission.  On  inspection,  it  was  found  that  about  fourteen  inches  of 
the  colon  protruded  into  the  chest  through  an  aperture  in  the  diaphragm, 
so  small  as  only  to  admit  the  point  of  a  finger.  The  intestine  had  become 
strangulated,  and  this  had  led  to  death.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  injury 
to  the  diaphragm  had  been  occasioned  by  the  same  accident  which  had  caused 
the  fracture  of  the  ribs.  The  hernia,  judging  from  the  symptoms,  had 
taken  place  only  a  few  days  before  death.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  40,  p.  584.) 
Another  case  has  been  elsewhere  related  in  which  a  man,  who  was  stabbed 
in  a  quarrel,  died  from  phrenic  hernia  fifteen  months  afterwards.  These 
two  cases  are  of  importance,  inasmuch  as  they  show  that  death  may  un- 
expectedly occur  from  the  effects  of  an  injury  to  the  chest  received  a  long 
time  previously.  They  also  prove  the  absurdity  of  that  principle  of  the 
linghsh  law  which  makes  the  aggressor  responsible  for  a  fatal  result  only 
when  the  death  happens  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  receipt  of  a 
wound.    (See  Reid's  '  Physiolog.  Researches,'  p.  521.) 
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Tho  most  serious  injuries  to  the  diaphragm  are  unquestionably  those 
which  arc  produced  by  violent  contusions  or  falls  on  the  abdomen,  at  a 
time  when  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  distended.  On  these  occasions 
the  muscular  fibres  may  be  ruptured  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  but  the 
bleeding  is  not  considerable,  rarely  exceeding  tM^o,  three,  or  four  ounces. 
A  uniform  result  of  such  ruphires,  when  extensive,  is  a  protrusion  of  the 
stomach  into  the  chest,  with  sometimes  a  rupture  of  the  coats  of  this  organ 
and  extravasation  of  its  contents.  Severe  lacerations  of  the  diaphragm  are 
more  readily  produced  during  tlie  act  of  inspiration  than  during  expiration 
— the  fibres  of  the  muscle  being  then  stretched,  and  receiving,  while  in  this 
state  of  tension,  the  whole  of  the  force.  According  to  Devergie,  the  rupture 
most  frequently  takes  place  in  the  central  tendinous  structure,  where  it  is 
united  with  the  left  muscular  portion  above  the  crura.  He  has  remarked 
that  it  occurs  more  commonly  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right.  (Op.  cit. 
vol.  2,  p.  250.)  ^  It  has  been  supposed  that  death  was  an  immediate  con- 
sequence of  this  accident,  but  this  view  is  not  supported  by  facts.  In  a 
case  of  extensive  rupture  of  the  diaphragm  related  by  Devergie,  in  which 
the  stomacli  and  colon  were  found  in  the  chest,  the  person  lived  nine 
nionths  after  the  only  accident  which  could  have  produced  it,  and  then 
died  from  another  cause.  Besides  the  stomach,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  liver,  spleen,  or  intestines  pass  through  the  opening,  and  these  organs 
are  then  liable  to  become  strangulated  :  the  lungs  are  at  the  same  time  so 
compressed  that  respiration  is  stopped,  and  asphyxia  or  suffocation  may  be 
an  immediate  result. 

Direction  of  ivounds  in  the  chest. — In  judging  of  the  direction  taken  by 
wounds  which  traverse  the  chest  from  front  to  back,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  the  great  difference  that  exists  in  the  level  of  the  same  rib 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  This  must  be  especially  attended  to  when  we 
are  called  upon  to  state  the  direction  of  a  traversing  wound  from  the 
description  of  it  given  by  another.  The  point  here  referred  to  had  an 
important  bearing  in  the  case  of  a  fatal  gun-shot  wound,  which  was  the 
subject  of  a  criminal  charge  some  years  since.  (Henke's  '  Zeitschrift,' 
1836.)  A  reference  to  fig.  97,  p.  525,  will  show  that,  owing  to  the  great 
obliquity  of  the  ribs,  a  straight  line  touching  the  upper  edge  of  the  sixth 
rib  behind  would  be  on  a  level  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  third  rib  in 
front. 

A  person  died  from  a  single  pellet  of  small-shot  traversing  the  chest 
from  before  backwards.  The  pellet  entered  between  the  first  and  second 
rib  anteriorly,  and  traversing  the  lung,  caused  death  by  lacerating  the 
sixth  intercostal  artery,  near  its  origin  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  sixth  rib, 
posteriorly.  In  giving  an  opinion  on  the  direction  of  this  wound,  one 
medical  witness  described  the  wound  behind  as  being  six  inches  below  the 
level  of  that  in  front.  As  the  small  canal  through  the  lungs  could  not  be 
discovered,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  two  wounds  could  not  be  con- 
nected, because  the  gun  had  been  discharged  from  the  shoulder  when  the 
party  firing  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  deceased.  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, was  soon  corrected  by  a  reference  to  the  anatomical  relations  of  the 
parietes  of  the  thorax.  Indeed,  it  will  be  found  that  a  straight  line  carried 
backwards  from  between  the  first  and  second  ribs  in  front  will,  in  a  well- 
formed  skeleton,  touch  the  upper  border  of  the  fifth  rib  posteriorly  ;  there- 
fore this  wound  was  nearly  horizontal — being  only  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
lower  posteriorly,  than  anteriorly.  In  the  case  of  Colonel  Fawcett,  killed 
in  a  duel,  the  bullet  entered  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  fracturing  the 
seventh  rib,  and  after  traversing  the  posterior  part  of  the  lungs  lodged  in 
the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra.  These  parts  are  in  a  line  with  each  other,  and 
the  wound  was  horizontal.    It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  wound  imme- 
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diately  below  the  sternum,  will  in  its  fore  part  involve  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen— in  the  back  part  those  of  the  chest,  and  in  its  central  part  it  will 

traverse  the  diaphragm.  ,      . -,         ■        <•  . 

Por  the  better  understanding  of  medical  evidence  m  reference  to 
wounds  of  the  chest,  an  engraving  is  given  at  p.  (%•  l^^),  which 
represents  the  relative  position  of  the  lungs,  heart,  and  blood-vessels.  The 
ribs  and  diaphragm  are  removed. 

Wozmds  of  the  loalls  of  the  aUomen.^Incised  and  punctured  wounds, 
which  affect  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  without  penetrating  the  cavity, 
tire  not  of  so  simple  a  nature  as  might  at  first  sight  be  imagined. 
If  the  epigastric  artery  is  wounded,  the  danger  is  immediate ;  or  a,  fatal 
hjBmorrhage  will,  in  some  instances,  take  place  from  a  wound  of  this 
small  vessel.  A  carpenter  who  had  a  chisel  in  his  pocket  stumbled  m 
walking,  and  received  a  wound  in  the  abdomen  with  the  edge  of  the  tool. 
When  brought  to  the  hospital,  the  man  appeared  exhausted  from  loss  of 
blood,  and  the  skin  was  cold  and  pallid;  he  gradually  became  weaker,  the 
pulse  imperceptible,  and  he  died  a  few  hours  after  his  admission.  On  an 
-examination  of  the  body,  the  epigastric  artery  was  found  divided,  and  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum  distended  with  blood.  It  is  true  that  in  this  case 
the  abdomen  was  penetrated,  but  the  real  cause  of  death  was  the  blood  lost 
from  the  wounded  artery.  A  man  was  brought  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
Avho  had  been  stabbed  in  the  direction  of  the  epigastric  artery  on  the  left 
side  of  the  abdomen,  with  a  case-knife.  He  died  in  eighteen  hours,  appa- 
rently owing  to  bleeding  fi-om  this  vessel.  Among  the  other  sources  of 
danger  from  these  superficial  wounds,  is  inflammation  followed  by  suppura- 
tion beneath  the  tendinous  membrane  which  covers  the  abdominal  muscles. 
The  matter  formed  is  very  liable  to  accumulate  within  the  sheath  of  the 
muscles,  and  this  may  prove  fatal  unless  proper  treatment  be  adopted.  Th6 
inflammation  will  sometimes  extend  to  the  peritoneum,  and  thus  rapidly 
destroy  life.  As  improper  medical  treatment  may,  in  either  of  these  cases, 
cause  a  superficial  wound  of  the  abdomen  to  take  a  fatal  termination,  so 
when  a  person  stands  charged  with  having  inflicted  such  a  wound,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  a  medical  witness  to  consider  how  far  the  consequences  of 
the  act  of  the  prisoner  have  been  aggravated  by  negligence  or  unskilful- 
ness.  But  when  these  wounds  take  a  favourable  course  and  heal,  there  is 
an  after-effect  to  be  dreaded,  namely,  a  protrusion  of  the  viscera  at  the 
cicatrized  spot,  constituting  ventral  hernia.  When  the  wound  has  involved 
the  muscular  fibres  transversely  to  their  course,  the  cicatrix  which  follows 
is  commonly  far  less  capable  of  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  viscera  within, 
than  other  parts  of  the  parietes.  A  hernia  may  take  place,  and  this,  like 
other  hernise,  if  neglected,  is  liable  to  become  strangulated  and  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  life.  The  walls  of  the  abdomen,  owing  to  the  protrusion  of 
this  cavity,  are  easily  penetrated  by  pointed  instruments,  and  it  requires 
but  a  slight  force  to  traverse  them  completely  and  wound  the  intestines.  A 
slight  wound  may  thus  prove  fatal  by  leading  to  peritoneal  inflammation. 
In  1861,  Mrs.  Outhrey  died  from  the  effects  of  a  penetrating  wound,  pro- 
duced by  a  table-knife  being  thrown  across  a  dinner-table  at  her.  The 
point  of  the  knife  penetrated  the  abdomen  for  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch.  The  deceased  died  from  peritonitis.  There  was  a  slight  opening  in 
the  small  intestines. 

Contusions  are  attended  generally  with  far  more  serious  effects  on  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  than  on  the  chest.  This  arises  from  the  coverings 
of  the  abdomen  having  less  power  to  resist  external  shocks.  In  the  first 
place,  death  may  be  the  immediate  result  of  a  blow  in  the  upper  and  central 
portions ;  no  particular  morbid  changes  may  be  apparent  on  inspection, 
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and  the  violence  may  liavo  been  so  slight  as  not  to  have  produced  any 
ecchymosed  mark  on  tho  skin.  Death  has  been  ascribed  in  these  cases  to 
a  tatal  shock  transmitted  to  the  system  through  a  violent  impression  pro- 
duced on  the  nerve-centro— called  the  solar  or  cceliac  plexus.  Some 
remarks  have  already  been  made  on  sudden  death  from  blows  on  this  part 
ot  tiio  abdomen  (see  p.  586).  Cases  of  this  kind  are  of  not  unfrequent 
occurrence,  and  in  the  absence  of  marks  of  physical  injury  in  the  part 
struck,  a  jury  might  be  led  to  doubt  whether  the  blow  could  have  been  the 
cause  of  death.  In  Ilex  v.  Jones  (Warwick  Sum.  Ass.  1831)  the  prisoner 
was  charged  Avith  having  struck  the  deceased  several  blows  on  the  breast, 
and  one  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  by  which  he  instantly  fell  down  sense- 
less and  expired.  No  morbid  appearances  were  found.  The  prisoner 
was  convicted  of  manslaughter.  ('Watsoa  on  Homicide,'  p.  75.)  In 
another  case  {The  Queen  v.  Sayers,  C.  C.  0.  Aug.  1841)  death  was  thus 
caused  by  violence  during  a  pugilistic  combat.  A  man  received  a  blow  in 
the  stomach,  and  fell  dead.  As  there  were  no  marks  of  external  injury, 
the  surgeon  thought  the  deceased  had  died  of  apoplexy.  The  prisoner  was 
acquitted.  A  similar  case  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  {Ueg.  v.  Laws, 
Norwich  Lent  Assizes,  1854).  The  deceased,  a  powerful  man,  received 
during  a  pugilistic  encounter  a  blow  on  the  abdomen,  and  he  instantly  fell 
backwards,  dead.  On  an  examination  of  the  body  there  were  no  marks  of 
injury,  either  externally  or  internally.  The  surgeon  attributed  death  to 
sudden  shock.  The  judge  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  they  thought 
the  death  of  the  deceased  was  caused  by  a  blow ;  but  if  they  could  not  say 
what  was  the  cause  of  death,  or  if  they  should  think  that  death  was 
attributable  to  excitement  and  that  it  was  independent  of  the  blow,  the 
prisoner  would  be  entitled  to  an  acquittal.  A  verdict  of  Not  Guilty  was 
returned.  Although  the  blow  was  seen  to  be  struck,  and  was  a  sufficient 
cfe-use  of  death  under  the  circumstances,  the  juiy  probably  thought  that 
there  should  be  some  visible  injury  to  the  body.  Some  surgeons  have 
thought  that  these  cases  have  not  been  accurately  observed,  and  that  in 
those  which  terminate  fatally  a  more  careful  inspection  would  probably 
have  shown  visible  changes  in  the  organic  structures.  This  fact,  however, 
remains  :  jjersons  have  died  soon  after  receiving  severe  blows^on  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  medical  men  of  experience  w^ho  have  examined 
the  bodies  for  the  express  purpose  of  detecting  physical  injuries,  have  not 
found  any  to  record.  Moreover,  they  have  not  found  in  any  part  of  the 
body  a  natural  cause  of  sudden  death. 

Blows  on  the  abdomen,  when  they  do  not  destroy  life  by  shock,  may 
cause  death  by  inducing  peritoneal  inflammation.  (Beg.  v.  Martin^  0.  C.  C. 
1839  ;  also  Beg.  v.  Smith,  Manchester  Lent  Ass.  187L)  For  two  other 
medico-legal  cases  in  which  death  arose  from  this  cause,  see  Cormack's 
'  Month.  Jour.'  May,  1846,  p.  340.  Peritonitis  thus  induced,  is  apt  to  be 
accompanied  by  inflammation  of  serous  membranes  in  other  cavities :  thus, 
it  is  said,  a  person  may  be  cut  off  by  pleurisy  depending  on  an  attack  of 
peritonitis  produced  by  violence,  while  the  former  disease  would  probably 
be  referred  to  some  other  cause.  A  woman  received  some  severe  blows  on 
the  abdomen  from  her  husband.  She  died  in  five  days.  There  were  marks 
of  pleurisy  and  peritonitis  on  dissection,  the  former  much  more  decided. 
The  medical  witness,  while  he  allowed  that  the  peritonitis  might  have  been 
caused  by  blows,  thought  that  death  had  been  produced  by  an  attack  of 
pleurisy  from  cold.  The  jury  acquitted  the  husband.  The  reporter  of 
the  case  considers  that  the  attack  of  pleurisy  was  immediately  dependent 
on  the  peritoneal  inflammation  produced  by  the  violence.  ('  Med.  Gaz. 
vol.  25,  p.  13.)  This  doctrine  requires  confirmation,  before  it  can  be 
safely  applied  to  medico-legal  practice.    Such  a  sympathetic  connection 
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between  the  two  diseases  must  not  only  be  rendered  probable,  but  actually 
proved.  Peritonitis  thus  produced  by  violence  o  t  ie  abdomen,  as  not 
always  fatal.  ('Lancet,'  Jan.  24,  1846,  p.  104;  also  ; Med.  Gaz.  vol.  3 
p.  460.)  For  an  instructive  case  of  this  kind,  m  which  fatal  peritonitis 
followed  a  slight  amount  of  violence,  see  '  Lancet  Jan.  o,  1850  p.  29.  At 
the  Swansea  Lent  Assizes,  1863,  a  man  was  convicted  of  manslaughter,  by 
giving  to  the  deceased  a  kick  in  the  lower  pai;t  of  the  abdomen.  No  organ 
was  i^ptured,  but  peritonitis  was  set  np,  and  dea  h  took  P^^^  ^wo  °r 
three  days.  A  soldier,  daring  an  action,  was  struck  by  a  «Pe;|^  M  on  the 
abdomen,  over  the  region  of  the  bladder.  The  ball  fell  on  the  ground  at 
his  feet,  without  either  injimng  his  clothes  or  even  marking  his  sk^^-  He 
did  not  feel  much  pain  at  the  time,  and  walked  to  tjae  hospital,  a  distance 
of  two  miles,  with  the  ball  in  his  pocket,  but  he  died  shortly  afterwards 
from  peritonitis  and  inflammation  of  the  bladder.  The  entire  surface  of 
the  abdomen  presented  the  appearance  of  a  severe  bruise  m  a  few  hours 
after  he  was  struck.  (Ed.  'Med.  Jour.'  March,  1863,  P-  ^93.)  Violence 
appHed  to  the  abdomen  is  not,  however,  always  indicated  by  ecchymosis  or 
iniury  to  the  skin.  Effusions  of  blood  in  the  sheaths  or  tendinous  cover- 
ings of  the  muscles,  may  or  may  not  be  indicative  of  violence.  One  tact 
must  here  be  borne  in  mind,  to  prevent  mistakes  in  examining  a  body  atter 
death,  namely,  that  blood  may  be  found  copiously  effused  m  and  round  the 
abdominal  muscles,  quite  irrespective  of  the  application  of  violence.  Keid 
met  with  four  cases  of  this  description  in  about  five  hundi-ed  inspections. 
A  man,  sat.  39,  died  of  disease  of.  the  kidneys  four  weeks  after  his 
admission  to  the  hospital.  On  inspection,  a  considerable  quantity  of  dark 
coagulated  blood  was  found  effused  in  the  recti  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
around  the  navel,  without  any  external  appearance  to  indicate  its  presence* 
A  man,  ret.  40,  died  of  fever  three  days  after  his  admission  rnto 
hospital.  On  inspection,  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  a  large  quantity 
of  dark-coloured  coagulated  blood  was  found  in  the  muscles  round  the 
navel.  The  skin  had  its  natural  appearance.  In  two  other  cases  the 
effusions  were  in  and  around  the  muscles  of  the  chest.  ('Physiolog. 

Researches,'  p.  511.) 

Blows  adequate  to  produce  a  laceration  of  the  vessels  and  hsemorrhage 
would  most  probably  be  attended  with  ecchymosis,  or  some  visible  injury  to 
the  skin.  At  any  rate,  when  such  marks  of  violence  are  not  visible,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a  blow  having  been  struck,  a  witness  would  act 
Avisely  in  declining  to  attribute  the  mere  effusion  of  blood  to  the  act  of 
another  person.  Deeply  penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen  are  generally 
fatal  by  reason  of  the  injury  done  to  the  intestines  and  other  organs.  A 
soldier  by  accident  so  fell  upon  his  bayonet  that,  although  the  weapon 
traversed  the  whole  cavity  of  the  abdomen  (entering  at  the  back  and 
coming  out  in  front  below  the  navel),  the  man  recovered  in  about  six 
weeks.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  March  30,  1861,  p.  329.)  This  case  is  of 
importance  in  reference  to  the  situation  and  direction  of  wounds.  Had 
there  been  no  knowledge  of  the  facts,  this  accidental  wound  might  have 
been  pronounced  homicidal. 

Biiptures  of  tJie  liver. — Blows  on  the  abdomen  may  prove  fatal  by 
causing  a  rupture  of  the  liver  or  other  viscera,  with  extravasation  of 
blood;  and  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  these  serious  injuries  may 
occur  without  being  attended  with  any  marks  of  external  violence.  Of  all 
the  internal  organs,  the  liver  and  spleen  are  the  most  exposed  to  rupture, 
owing  to  their  compact  structure,  which  prevents  them  from  yielding  to  a 
sudden  shock,  like  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Ruptures  of  the  liver  may 
occur  from  falls  or  blows ;  but  this  organ  may  be  ruptured  merely  by  a 
sudden  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles.    An  accident  of  this  kind  hap- 
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?f ,  ^-.r  V^^'^^TO.  -who  was  endeavouring  to  avoid  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
(  Male  s  Med.  Jur.'  p.  110.)  A  fall  on  the  feet  from  an  elevated  spot  may 
also  produce  laceration  of  this  organ.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  184G,  1,  133.) 
liuptures  of  the  liver  are  generally  seen  on  the  convex  surface  and  anterior 
margin,  seldom  extending  through  the  whole  substance  of  the  organ,  but 
consisting  of  fissures,  varying  from  one  to  two  inches  in  depth.  The  right 
lobe  from  its  size  is  more  commonly  affected  than  the  left.  Their  usual 
direction  is  from  before  backwards,  with  a  slight  obliquity ;  they  rarely 
intersect  the  liver  transversely.  The  lacerated  edges  are  not  much 
separated,  while  the  surfaces  present  a  granular  appearance.  But  little 
blood  is  met  with  in  the  laceration ;  it  is  commonly  found  effused  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  or  in  the  hollow  o£  the  pelvis, 
and  is  only  in  part  coagulated.  Ruptures  of  the  liver,  unless  they  run  far 
backwards  and  involve  the  vena  cava  or  portal  vein,  are  not  in  general 
attended  with  any  considerable  heemorrhage;  but  the  bleeding,  should 
this  vessel  be^  implicated,  is  sufficient  to  cause  speedy  destruction  of  life. 
Under  other  circumstances,  a  person  may  survive  some  hours,  as  the  blood 
may  escape  only  slowly,  or  it  may  be  suddenly  effused  in  fatal  quantity 
after  some  hours  or  days,  as  a  result  of  violent  exertion  or  of  fresh  violence 
applied  to  the  abdomen.  A  man  went  to  hospital,  in  whom  there  were  no 
immediate  or  urgent  symptoms.  He  was  sent  away,  and  a  few  hours  after- 
wards was  found  dead  in  a  cell  at  a  police-station.  On  inspection,  the 
liver  was  lacerated  nearly  through  its  diameter,  and  a  basinful  of  blood 
was  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1864, 
2,  527.)  This  effusion  must  have  taken  place  after  the  man  had  left  the 
hospital.  On  the  other  hand,  death  may  be  a  slow  result  of  this  injury. 
In  one  case,  a  man  is  reported  to  have  died  from  a  rupture  of  the  liver, 
which  had  occurred  from  an  accident  eight  days  before.  ('Med.  Chir. 
Rev.'  Jan.  1836,  p.  296.) 

In  1841,  a  drunken  man  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital.  There  was 
no  mark  of  violence  about  him,  but  he  appeared  helpless  from  intoxication. 
He  died  in  nine  hours,  and  on  inspection  two  quarts  of  blood  were 
found  effused  in  the  abdomen.  This  had  flowed  from  a  large  rupture  in 
the  right  lobe  of  the  liver.  It  had  probably  escaped  slowly,  for  the  man 
was  able  to  move  about  just  before  he  died.  Another  case  was  admitted  in 
1861.  There  was  an  extensive  laceration  of  the  liver,  but  there  were  no 
symptoms  of  this  severe  injury,  and  its  existence  was  not  even  suspected 
until  the  man  died  suddenly  on  the  day  after  his  admission.  (See  also 
'  Cormack's  Jour.'  May,  1846,  p.  341.)  In  1862,  a  man,  who  had  been  in 
good  health  half  an  hour  before,  was  found  dead  upon  the  high  road,  and 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  been  run  over  by  his  oAvn  dray. 
The  abdomen  was  found  full  of  effused  blood,  which  had  proceeded  from  a 
large  rupture  on  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver.  It  was 
T-shaped,  five  inches  in  the  transverse,  and  about  two  inches  in  the 
longitudinal  direction.  The  diaphragm  was  ruptm-ed  on  the  right  side  for 
about  four  inches  from  before  backwards,  and  the  liver  protruded  through 
the  aperture  into  the  chest.  On  opening  the  head,  about  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  blood  were  found  effused  between  the  membranes ;  and  the  substance 
of  the  bmin  was  unhealthy.  There  were  no  marks  of  external  violence. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  scratch,  abrasion,  or  discoloration  of  the  skin, 
but  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  were  broken  transversely  near  their  anterior 
extremities.  From  the  state  of  the  brain  it  was  thought  probable  that  the 
man  had  had  an  apoplectic  seizui-e,  and  had  fallen  under  the  wheel  of  the 
di-ay. 

Ruptures  of  the  liver  generally  prove  fatal  within  forty- eight  hours. 
One  case  has  been  related  (supra)  in  which  the  person  survived  for  eight  days; 
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and  a  case  occurred  in  whicli  a  patient  m  Gny  s  Hospital  survived  this 
accident  ten  days.  On  inspection,  it  was  found  that  the  diaphragm  had 
been  ruptured  as  well  as  the  liver,  and  that  the  two  had  united,  an  abscess 
havino-  been  formed  between  them.  The  liver  had  been  lacerated  on  its 
rio-ht  side.  C  Lancet,'  1864,  Dec.  p.  716.)  In  another  case,  m  which  t^e 
patient  survived  ten  days,  death  took  place  from  internal  hemorrhage.  On 
inspection  there  was  a  rupture  of  the  right  border,  involving  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  liver.  It  arose  from  a  fall  from  a  three-storey  window. 
There  were  no  external  marks  of  injury.  (' Amer  Jour.  Med.  Sci.  April, 
1870,  p.  415.)  Another  case  proved  fatal  in  twenty-four  hours  {lUd  July, 
1870  p  145.)  In  a  case  in  which  the  liver  was  found  adhering  to  the 
false'ribs,  a  fatal  rupture  was  caused  as  a  result  of  violent  muscular  action. 
The  liver  was  large  and  its  substance  brittle  (' Vierteljahrsschrift,  April, 

1872,  p.  324).  ,      ,  -1  r  /I  4- 

Ruptures  of  this  organ  may  take  place  from  violence  apphed  to  the 
chest,  and  there  may  be  no  marks  of  inju^ry  in  the  region  of  the  liver. 
('  Med.  Times,'  Aug.  30,  1851,  p.  234;  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  156.)  In  the 
case  of  Beg.  v.  Guffery  (Liverpool  Wint.  Ass.  1863),  a  question  presented 
itseH  in  reference  to  these  ruptures,  as  to  the  time  required  for  the  effusion 
of  a  laro-e  quantity  of  blood  into  the  abdomen  when  none  of  the  large 
vessels  are  involved  in  the  laceration.  A  police-constable  was  charged  with 
having  caused  the  death  of  a  man.  The  deceased  was  drunk,  had  fallen 
three  times,  and  had  been  kicked  and  maltreated  by  a  mob.  The  prisoner 
took  or  dragged  him  to  the  station,  and  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  he  knocked 
down  the  deceased  and  fell  on  him,  his  knee  striking  the  abdomen.  The 
deceased  appeared  to  suffer  great  pain  when  he  was  lifted  up,  but  he  was 
able  to  walk  to  the  station  with  assistance  :  when  there  he  soon  became 
insensible,  breathed  heavily,  and  died  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  afterwards. 
On  inspection,  the  Hver  was  found  to  be  ruptured  in  three  places,  but 
none  of  the  large  blood-vessels  were  involved.  Upw^at-ds  of  three  pints  of 
blood  were  effused  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  medical  witnesses  agreed 
that  death  was  owing  to  internal  hoemorrhage  as  a  result  of  the  ruptures. 
The  question,  however,  arose  whether  the  ruptures  w-ere  caused  by  the 
violence  of  the  prisoner  about  twenty  minutes  before  death,  or  by  any  of 
the  falls  and  ill-treatment  which  the  deceased  had  previously  sustained. 
It  was  contended  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  that  so  large  a  quantity  of 
blood  could  not  be  effused  in  so  short  a  period  as  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
twenty  minutes,  when  the  rupture  involved  only  the  substance  of  the 
liver  and  not  the  large  blood-vessels.  Hence  it  was  alleged  the  ruptare 
must  have  been  caused  by  the  previous  violence.  One  medical  witness 
thought  it  possible  that  this  quantity  of  blood  might  have  escaped  from 
the  smaller  vessels  within  the  time  mentioned ;  another  thought  that  it 
would  have  taken  at  least  half  an  hour  for  such  an  extensive  effusion  to 
be  produced.    The  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

The  question  here  raised  was  based  on  a  refined  speculation,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  witnesses  differed.  The  violence  received  before 
the  prisoner  took  the  deceased  into  custody,  was  admitted  to  have  been 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  ruptures  of  the  liver  and  the  fatal 
haemorrhage,  and  there  was  nothing  to  fix  it  on  the  act  of  the  prisoner. 
We  have  no  means  of  measuring  the  rapidity  with  which  blood  flows  on 
these  occasions.  It  is  stated  that  the  liver  was  ruptured  in  three  places  ; 
hence  an  extensive  bleeding  surface  must  have  been  exposed.  The  man 
was  able  to  Avalk  after  the  violence  ;  and  this  exertion  may  have  added  to  the 
hsemorrhage.  Lastly,  the  bleeding  would  probably  continue  after  death, 
so  long  as  the  blood  retained  its  warmth  and  fluidity.  The  prisoner 
was  acquitted,  not  because  the  amount  of  effusion  was  inconsistent 
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witb  the  time  assigned,  but  because  there  was  a  failure  of  evidence  to  show 
that  the  rupture  Avas  caused  by  his  violence.  Assuming  that  the  rupture 
existed  when  the  deceased  was  struck  by  the  prisoner,  it  might  have  been 
a  question  whether  his  violence  had  not  accelerated  death  by  increasing 
the  hffimori'hage. 

Wounds  of  the  gall-hladder. — Wounds  and  ruptures  of  the  gall-bladder 
are  necessarily  attended  with  the  effusion  of  bile.  This  irritant  fluid  finds 
its  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  person  dies  from  peritonitis. 
In  a  fatal  case  of  this  description,  an  old  man,  while  getting  out  of  bed, 
fell  with  great  violence  on  the  floor.  He  died  from  peritonitis  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  gall-bladder  was  ruptured,  and  a  large  stone  was  found 
impacted  in  the  cystic  duct.    ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  968.) 

For  the  better  comprehension  of  medical  evidence  in  reference  to 
ruptures  and  wounds  of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder,  an  engraving  is  sub- 
joined, fig.  132,  representing  the  under  surface  of  the  livei-,  with  the  relative 
position  of  the  larger  blood-vessels.  1.  The  right  or  large  lobe.  2.  The 
left  lobe.    3.  The  lobus  quadratus,  so  named  from  its  shape.    4.  The  lobus 

Spigelii.  5.  The  lobus  cauda- 
tus.  6.  The  longitudinal  fissure; 
the  numeral  is  placed  on  the 
rounded  cord,  the  remains  of  the 
umbilical  vein.  7.  The  pons 
hepatis.  8.  The  fissure  of  the 
ductus  or  canalis  venoaus.  The 
obliterated  cord  of  the  duct  is 
seen  passing  backwards  to  be 
attached  to  the  coats  of  the  in- 
ferior vena  cava  (9) .  10.  The 
gall-bladder  with  its  widest 
part  or  fundus  projecting 
slightly  beyond  the  anterior 
margin.  11.  The  ti'ans verse  fis- 
sure containing  from  before 
backwards  the  hepatic  duct,  the  hepatic  artery,  and  the  portal  vein. 
12.  The  vena  cava.  13,  14.  Depression  produced  by  viscera  covered  by 
the  liver.  15.  The  posterior  border  of  the  liver;  the  notch  17  corre- 
sponding with  the  spine.  16.  The  notch  in  the  anterior  border  separating 
the  two  lobes.  It  is  in  this  border  that  ruptures  most  commonly  take 
place,  and  in  the  edge  of  the  right  or  large  lobe. 

Buptures  of  the  spleen.' — Ruptures  of  the  spleen  may  occur  either 
from  violence  or  disease,  and  it  would  appear  from  the  following  case 
('  Med.-Chir.  Rev.'  Oct.  1839),  that  a  slight  degree  of  violence  is  sufiicient 
to  rupture  this  organ,  while  there  may  be  no  marks  of  injury  externall}'. 
A  middle-aged  man  was  observed  fighting  with  a  boy  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  who  in  stature  scarcely  reached  to  his  waist.  When  the  fight  had 
terminated  the  boy  ran  away  :  the  deceased  was  observed  to  become  weak 
and  faint,  and  he  complained  of  uneasiness  in  his  left  side.  He  expired  a 
few  minutes  afterwards.  On  inspection,  no  marks  of  violence  could  be 
detected  externally ;  but  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  blood.  The  spleen  was  found  enlarged,  and  so  softened  that 
its  structure  was  broken  down  by  the  slightest  pressure.  There  Avas  a 
laceration  across  its  surface,  about  half  an  inch  in  depth,  from  which  the 
fatal  bleeding  had  proceeded.  A  similar  case,  in  which  death  occurred  in 
fifteen  minutes,  is  reported  in  the  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  35,  p.  942.  The  rupture 
was  caused  by  a  blow,  but  there  was  no  mark  externally  to  indicate  that  a 
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blow  had  been  struck.  A  case  of  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  spleen,  which 
was  enlarged  and  in  a  diseased  condition,  is  reported  in  the  same  journal 
for  June,  1842.  A  little  girl  died  in  fourteen  hours  from  rupture  of  the 
spleen.  The  rupture  had  arisen  from  the  wheel  of  a  cart  passing  over  her 
body.  There  was  no  mark  of  external  violence.  It  is  highly  probable 
that,  Avhen  the  liver  and  spleen  are  ruptured  from  slight  causes,  the  struc- 
ture of  these  organs  will  be  found  to  be  in  a  diseased  condition— a  circum- 
stance Avhich  might  in  some  cases  be  regarded  as  mitigatory  of  the  act  of 
an  assailant.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  35,  p.  942.)  A  man,  set.  24,  fell  from 
a  mast-head,  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  had 
fallen  on  his  back.  He  was  rowed  ashore  and  walked  to  the  hospital, 
where  he  arrived  about  an  honi-  after  the  accident.  He  died  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  apparently  from  internal  hiaemorrhage.  On  inspection,  there 
were  no  external  signs  of  injury.  The  abdomen  contained  several  pints  of 
blood.  The  spleen  was  torn  transversely  through  its  middle,  and  the 
splenic  vein  was  lacerated  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  This  organ  was 
about  twice  its  natural  size,  soft,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  large  ague 
spleen.  ('Lancet,'  1864,  II.  p.  716.)  The  exertion  of  walking  probably 
led  to  the  fatal  effusion,  and  accelerated  death. 

Jht23tures  of  the  kidnetjs. — The  Jcidneys  are  occasionally  raptured  from 
violence  ;  but  this  appears  to  be  a  rare  accident.  Two  cases  were  reported 
to  the  Med.-Chir.  Soc.  ('  Lancet,'  Nov.  1843.)  In  one,  the  person  re- 
covered ;  in  the  other,  death  did  not  take  place  for  a  considerable  time.  In 
another  case,  the  injury  occurred  during  a  scuffle :  its  existence  was  not 
suspected  during  life.  A  rupture  of  the  kidney  may  be  produced  without 
any  prominent  symptoms,  and  cause  death  in  a  few  hours.  A  man,  set.  60, 
was  run  over  by  a  light  cart.  He  walked  to  the  house  of  a  friend  at  a 
short  distance,  and  went  with  him  to  the  hospital  in  a  cab.  It  was  found 
that  three  ribs  were  fractured,  but  there  was  no  urgent  symptom  or  sign 
-of  collapse.  He  was  treated  for  fractured  ribs,  and  then  walked  home  with 
his  friend  and  went  to  bed.  Between  five  and  six  hours  after  the  accident 
he  was  observed  to  sit  up  in  bed  and  suddenly  fall  back  dead.  On  inspec- 
tion, no  bruise  or  wound  of  any  kind  was  found  on  the  injured  side.  There 
was  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  and  coagulated  blood  in  the  abdomen.  This 
had  evidently  proceeded  fi^om  the  right  kidney,  wnich  was  torn  in  half 
transversely  through  the  pelvis.  The  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  ribs  were 
fractured.  It  is  probable  that  the  blood  had  escaped  slowly  from  the 
ruptured  organ.  The  case  proves  that  a  kidney  may  be  torn  in  halves  and 
yet  the  person  possess  a  power  of  locomotion  and  muscular  exertion. 

Rtiptures  and  wounds  of  the  intestines. — Ruptures  of  the  intestines 
sometimes  occur  from  disease ;  and,  in  a  case  of  rupture  alleged  to  have 
been  produced  by  violence,  we  must  al  waj^s  take  this  possible  objection  into 
Account.  The  ruptured  part  of  the  bowel  should  be  carefully  examined,  in 
order  to  see  whether  there  are  any  signs  of  ulceration  or  softening  about  it. 
If  not,  and  there  is  clear  evidence  of  violence  having  been  used,  it  is  im- 
possible to  admit  this  speculative  objection.  If  with  the  proof  of  violence 
there  should  also  be  a  diseased  condition  of  the  bowel,  we  may  be  required 
to  say  whether  this  did  not  create  a  greater  liability  to  rupture— a  point 
which  must  be  admitted.  (See  'Watson  on  Homicide,  p.  159  ;  Henke's 
'  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1836  ;  '  Erg.  H.'  vol.  22  ;  and  '  Brit,  and  For.  Rev.' 
vol.  4,  p.  619.)  The  intestines  may  be  ruptured  by  an  accidental  fall. 
('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1861,  I.  p.  403.)  Rupture  of  the  intestines 
may  sometimes  occur  from  very  slight  causes.  Any  force,  as  a  smart  shock 
suddenly  applied  to  the  abdomen,  will  sometimes  suffice  to  cause  it.  A 
case  has  already  been  related  where  the  blow  of  a  pebble  ruptured  the 
jejunum  of  a  young  girl  by  striking  the  abdomen.    A  case  is  reported  in 
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whicli  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  ileum  had  been  ruptured  by  a  kick  on 
the  abdomen,  leading  to  death  by  peritonitis.  The  coroner  and  jury  appear 
to  have  thought  that,  as  there  was  no  mark  of  contusion  or  ecchymosis  on 
the  abdomen,  the  blow  could  not  have  been  the  cause  of  the  mischief- 
hence  they  came  to  a  verdict  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  inflammation' 
of  the  bowels  depending  on  some  unknown  causes.  ('Lancet,'  Aug.  9, 
1846,  p.  15.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  rupture  of  the  intestines  doe.s 
not  necessarily  deprive  a  person  of  the  power  of  locomotion.  A  boy,  oet.  13, 
had  his  duodenum  completely  ruptured  across  by  a  blow :  he  walked  a 
mile  with  but  little  assistance,  but  he  died  in  thirteen  hours.  ('Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  12,  p.  766.)  A  boy  of  13  was  struck  by  a  cricket-ball  in  the  right 
groin,  in  spite  of  which  injury  he  remained  on  the  ground  more  than  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  then  walked  more  than  a  mile  to  his  home.  He  died 
on  the  fifth  day  from  peritonitis,  as  a  result  of  rupture  of  the  intestines 
and  escape  of  the  contents.  ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  April,  1870,  p.  485.) 
A  kick  in  the  same  part  led  to  rupture  of  the  small  intestines,  and  death  in 
•  twelve  hours.  C  Yierteljahrsschr.  d.  ger.  Med.'  April,  1872,  p.  235.)  That 
rupture  of  the  intestines  is  not  incompatible  with  the  power  of  locomotion 
is  also  proved  by  a  case  where  the  cascum  was  ruptured:  the  man  was 
able  to  walk  after  the  accident,  but  he  died  in  twenty-four  hours.  Other 
instances  of  this  kind  are  reported  by  Henke.  The  ileum  is  observed  to  be 
most  liable  to  rupture  from  accident.  In  1861,  a  man  was  brought  into 
Guy's  Hospital.  He  was  able  to  walk  to  his  bed,  and  he  did  not  appear  to 
be  seriously  injured,  although  it  was  stated  that  a  bale  of  wool  had  fallen 
on  him.  In  the  evening  he  became  collapsed,  and  he  died  twelve  hours 
after  his  admission.  On  inspection,  about  a  pound  of  blood  was  effused  in 
the  abdomen,  and  a  portion  of  the  ileum  was  found  lacerated — the  laceration 
extending  into  the  mesentery  and  including  the  blood-vessels.  The  lacera- 
tion was  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  the  bowel  was  divided  not 
quite  through.  The  intestines  were  much  matted  together  by  lymph  and 
blood,  the  result  of  peritoneal  inflammation.  There  had  been  only  slight 
extravasation  of  the  contents.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Sept.  1861.)  In 
two  fatal  cases  of  ruptured  jejunum,  one  arising  from  a  kick  on  the 
abdomen  and  the  other  from  an  accidental  fall,  it  was  observed  that  the 
power  of  locomotion  and  muscular  exertion  was  retained. 

Punctured  wounds,  which  merely  touch  the  bowels  without  laying  open 
the  cavity,  are  liable  to  cause  death  by  peritonitis.  These  injuries  to  the 
intestines  sometimes  destroy  life  by  shock  ;  there  is  but  little  blood  effused, 
and  the  wounded  person  dies  before  peritonitis  can  be  set  up.  Severe 
wounds  to  the  intestines  may,  however,  be  inflicted  almost  without  the 
consciousness  of  the  individual,  and  the  wounded  person  may  be  able  to 
walk  a  considerable  distance.    ('Me'd.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  24.) 

Wounds  and  o-uptures  of  tlie  stomach. — "Wounds  and  ruptures  of  the 
stomach  may  cause  death  by  shock;  ruptures  commonly  give  rise  to 
severe  pain,  sufficient  of  itself  to  bring  about  speedy  death.  The 
stomach  may  be  ruptured  from  spontaneous  causes,  as  in  ulceration  from 
disease  ;  but  sometimes  there  is  no  morbid  cause  apparent.  In  1828,  a  man, 
set.  34,  was  brought  into  hospital,  complaining  of  severe  pain  in  the 
abdomen.  Ten  hours  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  violent  vomiting,  the 
pain  ceased,  the  vomiting  also  ceased,  and  he  died  in  five  hours  more.  The 
posterior  surface  of  the  stomach  was  found  lacerated  to  the  extent  of  three 
inches,  and  its  contents  had  escaped  through  the  aperture  :  the  mucous 
membrane  was  reddened,  but  there  was  no  thickening,  ulceration,  or  any 
apparent  disease.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  2,  p.  182  ;  also  '  Dub.  Med.  Jour.'  May, 
1845  ;  and  '  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  Oct.  1845,  p.  522.)  In  a  similar 
case,  a  boy,  cet.  10,  had  great  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  was  much  swollen,. 
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Vertical  and  longitudinal  section  of  the  stomach  and 
duodenum  (Wilson). 


1.  (Esophagus  or  gullet. 

2.  Cardiac  orifice  of  the  sto- 

mach. 

3.  Cardiac  or  greater  end. 

4.  Pyloric  or  lesser  end. 

5.  Lesser  curvature. 

6.  Greater  curvature. 

8.  Eug£B  (folds)  of  the  sto- 

mach formed  by  tlie 
miicous  membrane  ; 
their  longitudinal  di- 
rection is  shown. 

9.  Pylorus. 

10.  Ascending  portion  of  duo- 
denum. 


of 


find  he  died  in  a  few  hours,  in  a  state  of  collapse.  After  death,  the  cardiac 
extremity  of  the  stomach,  which  was  softened,  but  not  otherwise  diseased, 
was  foxind  ruptured.  '  (Lancet,'  Jan.  3, 1846,  p.  15.)  A  man,  jet.  30,  labour- 
ing under  intermittent  fever,  died  suddenly,  after  having  been  to  the 
water-closet.     On   inspection,  Fig.  isa. 

the  stomach  was  found  ruptured 
on  its  anterior  surface,  to  the 
extent  of  about  two  inches, 
and  the  contents  had  escaped 
into  the  abdomen.  There  was 
no  softening  or  morbid  change 
in  the  coats,  with  the  exception 
that  the  mucous  membrane  was 
dotted  with  redness  for  a  slight 
distance  around  the  aperture. 
('Phil.  Med.  Exam.' Nov.  1845, 
p.  695.)  A  case  occurred  in 
which  the  stomach  was  ruptured 
at  its  pyloric  end.  The  spleen 
was  also  ruptured  by  the  same 
accident — a  fall  of  about  twenty 
feet.  The  man  died  in  about 
fourteen  hours,  evidently  from 
internal  hgemorrhage.  The 
rupture  was  about  five  inches 
in  length,  and  extended  from 
the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach 
into  the  duodenum.  ('  Amer. 
Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Oct.  1870,  p. 
575.)  A  remarkable  feature  of 
this  case  was  that  there  was  no 
indication  of  bruise  or  other 
external  injury.  Such  an  in- 
jury is  not  inconsistent  Avith  the  power  of  locomotion,  although  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  in  the  case  reported  the  large  rent  in  the  stomach 
took  place  until  just  before  death.  ('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  1870,  II.  p.  617.) 
It  is  obvious  that,  in  alleged  lacerations  from  violence,  this  liability  to 
spontaneous  rupture  must  not  be  forgotten.  Penetrating  wounds  of  the 
stomacb  generally  prove  rapidly  mortal ;  but  they  seldom  form  a  subject 
for  medico-legal  investigation.  A  case  was  tried  at  the  Norwich  Assizes 
in  1832,  in  which  a  man  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  wife,  by 
throwing  at  her  a  red-hot  poker.  The  weapon  completely  perforated  her 
stomach,  and  the  woman  died  in  six  hours. 

The  illustration,  fig.  134,  p.  674,  represents  the  stomach,  and  the  small 
and  large  intestines.  The  stomach  is  seen  in  section,  with  its  cavity  laid  open. 
a.  The  stomach,  with  its  cavity  seen  in  section,  h.  The  oesophagus,  or 
gullet,  opening  into  c,  the  cardiac,  or  larger  end  of  the  stomach  (on  the 
left  of  the  body),  d.  The  pyloric,  intestinal,  or  right  end  of  the  stomach. 
e.  The  situation  of  the  pylorus,  or  valve  which  separates  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach  from  that  of  the  intestines.  /.  The  duodenum,  or  first  portion  of 
the  small  intestines  seen  in  section,  g.  The  convolutions  of  the  jejunum, 
or  second  portion  of  the  small  intestines,  h.  The  convolutions  of  the 
ileum,  or  the  third  and  lowest  portion  of  the  small  intestines,  i.  The 
csecum,  or  blind-bowel,  the  first  portion  of  the  large  intestines.  /.-.  The 
vermiform  appendix  of  the  caecum.  I  m  n.  The  ascending,  transverse, 
and  descending  colon,  or  second  portion  of  the  large  intestines,  o.  The 
yof/.  L  2  X 


11.  Descending  portion 

duodenum. 

12.  Ducts  of  the  pancreas 

and  liver. 

14.  Transverse    portion  of 

dviodenum. 

15.  Commencement  of  jeju- 

num. The  transverse 
strife  or  folds  in  the 
interior  of  the  duo- 
denum and  jejunum 
represent  the  valvulai 
conniventes. 
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rectum,  or  lower  bowel, 


Fig.  134. 


sigmoid  flexure  of  the  descending  colon,   p.  The 
the  thix'd  and  last  portion  of  the  large  intestines. 

Fig.  135  represents,  in  outline,  the 
stomach  and  duodenum,  with  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  pancreas.  1.  The  liver,  of 
which  the  under  surface  is  here  seen,  is 
raised  and  turned  back,  so  as  to  expose 
the  other  viscera  covered  by  it.  It  is 
divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a 
longitudinal  fissure — seen  in  the  upper 
margin — the  right  or  large  lobe  being  on 
the  left  of  the  engraving,  and  the  left  or 
small  lobe  being  on  the  right.  2.  The 
transverse  fissure  of  the  liver.  3.  I^he 
gall-bladder,  of  a  pyriform  shape,  of  which 
the  neck  is  towards  the  centre  of  the  liver 
and  the  thickest  part  or  fundus  is  towards 
the  anterior  margin.  4.  Represents  the 
stomach.  5.  The  entrance  of  the  gullet 
or  oesophagus — the  cardiac  opening ;  aiid 
6.  The  situation  of  the  pylorus,  or  intes- 
tinal opening.  7,  8.  The  duodenum,  or 
first  part  of  the  small  intestines,  in  its 
descending  andtransverse  portions.  9.  The 
pancreas.  10.  The  spleen.  11  and  12.  The 
aorta. 

Ruptures  of  the  hladder. — This  injury 
is  frequently  the  result  of  blows  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  principal 
questions  in.  reference  to  the  accident  are : 
— Was  the  rupture  the  result  of  wilful 
violence,  or  of  an  accidental  fall? — or, 
Did  it  proceed  from  spontaneous  causes,  as  from  over- distension  ?  The 
spot  in  which  rupture  commonly  takes  place  is  in  the  upper  and  back  part, 

where  the  bladder  is  covered 
by  the  peritoneum.  The  aper- 
ture is  sometimes  large,  at 
others  small ;  but  the  effect  is 
that  the  mine  is  effused,  and 
death  takes  place  sooner  or 
later  from  inflammation.  Rup- 
tures, when  attended  with  ex- 
travasation of  urine  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  are  almost 
uniformly  fatal  ;  but  if  the 
i-upture  occui'S  in  the  under 
part  of  the  bladder,  and  the 
urine  finds  its  way  into  the  cel- 
lular tissue,  the  medical  opinion 
is  not  so  unfavourable.  Syme 
has  reported  a  case  of  recovery 
under  these  circumstances. 
('  Surg.  Contributions,'  p.  332.) 
Some  observers  have  even  met 
was  asserted  that  the  peritoneum  was 
of   this   description   was  reported 


The  stomach,  in  connection  with  the  small 
and  large  intestines. 


Fig.  135. 


The  liver,  stomach,  and  duodenum,  in  their  relative  position 
with  the  pancreas  and  spleen. 
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of  recovery  where  it 
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(*  Lancet,'  Nov.  1843)  ;  and  anotlier  in  which  the  patient,  while  his 
bladder  was  full,  struck  the  lower  part  o£  his  abdomen  against  a  post. 
He  fell,  but  was  afterwards  able  to  reach  his  home  with  some  difficulty,  at 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards.  He  suffered  under  all  the  usual  symptoms, 
and  in  eighteen  hours  peritonitis  appeared.  This  was  subdued,  but  again 
supervened,  apparently  from  rupture  of  the  adhesions.  In  two  months, 
however,  the  patient  had  wholly  recovered.  ('Lancet,'  July  25,  1846, 
p.  112.)  Another  case  of  recovery  from  this  injury  is  reported.  (' Amer. 
Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Oct.  1872,  p.  579.) 

The  usual  period  at  which  death  occurs  from  this  accident  is  m  from 
three  to  seven  days;  but  in  one  case  the  person  did  not  die  until  the 
fifteenth  day.  The  cause  of  death  is  obviously  peritoneal  inflammation ; 
but  a  person  may  die  suddenly  from  this  injury  as  a  result  of  shock. 
('Assoc.  Jour.'  Jan.  28,  1853,  p.  88.)  A  man,  while  struggling  with 
another,  received  a  severe  kick  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  He  fell 
backwards,  and  died  immediately.  On  inspection,  the  brain  was  congested, 
but  otherwise  healthy ;  the  heart  was  free  from  disease,  but  much  dis- 
tended with  black  coagulated  blood.  The  bladder  presented,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  body,  a  rent  of  about  two  inches  ;  but  this  organ  was  in  other 
respects  healthy,  as  well  as  the  urethra.  There  was  some  bloody  effusion 
in  the  cellular  tissue.  The  peritoneum  and  viscera  of  the  abdomen  were 
uninjured.    There  were  no  marks  of  violence  on  the  body. 

When  these  ruptures  are  produced  by  blows,  they  are  rarely  accom- 
panied by  marks  of  ecchymosis,  or  of  injury  to  the  skin.  Thus,  then,  there 
may  be  no  means  of  distinguishing,  by  external  examination,  whether  a 
rupture  was  really  due  to  violence  or  to  spontaneous  causes.  During 
a  quarrel  one  man  struck  another  a  severe  blow  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen.  The  latter  was  carried  home,  confined  to  his  bed,  and  died  in 
seven  days.  There  were  only  a  few  superficial  excoriations  on  the  skin 
of  the  abdomen.  The  bladder  was  found  ruptured  to  the  extent  of  two 
inches  in  its  upper  and  back  part ;  it  was  highly  inflamed.  Throughout 
the  abdomen  there  were  the  marks  of  general  peritoneal  inflammation, 
of  which  the  man  had  died.  There  was  a  sanguineous  fluid  effused, 
exhaling  a  strong  ammoniacal  odour.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1836,  207.)  Some 
doubt  was  thrown  on  the  correctness  of  the  medical  opinion,  that  the 
rupture  had  been  caused  by  a  blow,  because  there  was  no  ecchymosis  or 
other  mark  indicative  of  a  severe  blow  over  the  region  of  the  bladder. 
The  witnesses  properly  answered,  that  ruptures  of  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen  from  violence  were  not  necessarily  attended  with  the  marks  of 
violence  found  in  injuries  to  other  parts,  owing  to  the  yielding  and  elastic 
nature  of  the  parietes.  One  of  them  mentioned  a  case  that  had  occurred 
to  him,  where  a  soldier  had  received  in  the  abdomen  a  kick  from  a  horse, 
which  had  ruptured  the  small  intestines,  and  caused  death  ;  but  there  was 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  violence  externally. 

In  another  case  (Beg.  v.  Uccles,  Lancaster  Lent  Ass.  1886),  the  prisoner, 
who  was  half -intoxicated,  met  the  deceased  on  the  high  road,  and  without 
receiving  any  provocation  gave  him  a  violent  kick  on  the  lower  part  of  his 
abdomen.  The  deceased  turned  sick ;  he  attempted  to  pass  his  urine,  but 
could  not ;  he  was  conveyed  home,  and  died  from  peritonitis  in  five  days. 
There  was  no  ecchymosis,  or  other  injury  to  the  skin  indicative  of 
external  violence ;  but  the  bladder  was  found  ruptured,  and  the  contents 
extravasated.  The  rupture  was  attributed  to  the  blow  inflicted  by 
the  prisoner.  In  the  defence,  it  was  urged  that  as  there  was  no  mark 
of  a  blow,  the  rupture  might  have  occurred  spontaneously  from  simple 
over-distension.  The  judge  observed  that  if  the  rupture  was  thus  occa- 
sioned, it  was  extraordinary  that  it  should  have  happened  immediately 
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after  a  \  iolent  blow  hud  been  struck  on  the  part.  The  distension  of  the 
organ  mig-ht,  however,  have  rendered  the  blow  more  dam/enms  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been.    The  prisoner  was  convicted. 

_  As  an  attempt  may  bo  made,  in  cases  in  which  death  has  resulted  from 
this  injury,  to  refer  rupture  of  this  (jrgan  to  natural  causes,  it  may  be 
observed  that  this  is  an  unusual  occurrence  ;  a  rupture  is  almost  always 
the  result  of  violence  directly  applied  to  the  part,  while  the  organ  is  in  a 
ilistendecl  state.  A  spontaneo'iis  rupture  may,  however,  occur:  1.  When 
there  is  paralysis,  with  a  want  of  ])owei'  to  expel  the  urine.  2.  When  the 
bladder  is  ulcerated,  or  otherwise  diseased.  3.  When  there  is  an  obstruc- 
tion in  the  urethra  from  stricture  or  other  causes.  For  a  fatal  case  of 
rupture  of  the  bladder  arising  from  obstruction  as  a  result  of  disease, 
see  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Dec.  13,  1856,  p.  590.  The  causes  of  spontaneous 
rupture  are  recognizable  by  ascertainijig  the  previous  condition  of  the 
deceased,  or  examining  the  bladder  and  urethra  after  death.  If  a  man 
were  in  good  health  prior  to  being  struck  ;  if  he  suddenly  felt  intense  pain, 
could  not  pass  his  urine  afterwards,  and  died  from  an  attack  of  peritonitis 
in  five  or  six  days;  if,  after  death,  the  bladder  was  found  lac-erated, 
but  this  organ  and  the  urethra  were  otherwise  in  a  healthy  condition, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  blow  must  have  been  the  sole  cause 
of  rupture  and  death.  A  diseased  state  of  the  bladder  might  probably 
diminish  the  responsibility  of  an  accused  person  for  the  consequences ; 
therefore  the  state  of  this  organ  should  be  closely  looked  to  on  these 
occasions.  From  the  case  mentioned  above,  it  might  be  inferred,  that  the 
fact  of  the  bladder  being"  distended  at  the  time  of  the  blow,  Avould  be 
held  an  extenuating  circumstance ;  but  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  such 
would  be  the  deliberate  opinion  of  our  judges.  (See  p.  675.)  The  fact 
is,  this  most  serious  injury  is  never  liable  to  occur  from  violence,  except 
when  the  bladder  is  distended.  If  a  23i"egnant  woman  be  killed  by  a  blow 
on  the  abdomen,  which  causes  rupture  of  the  uterus,  the  act  cannot  be 
regarded  as  admitting  of  mitigation  because  the  uterus  is  only  occasionally 
in  this  distended  state. 

The  bladder  r^iptured  hy  an  accidental  fcdl. — The  following  case  shows 
that  this  accident  may  readily  occur.  A  woman,  aet.  26,  fell  forwards  over 
the  edge  of  a  tub,  and  fainted  immediately.  On  recovering  herself,  she 
complained  of  intense  pain  in  the  abdomen,  with  inability  to  pass  the 
urine.  Peritonitis  came  on,  and  she  died  in  a  week.  On  inspection,  u 
small  aperture  was  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder ;  the  peritoneum 
was  extensively  inflamed  owing  to  the  urine  which  had  become  effused. 
The  ruptured  surfaces  had  become  partly  glued  together.  ('  Ed.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.'  Oct.  1836.)  Rupture  of  the  bladder  may  take  place  from  an 
accidental  fall,  and  cause  death  without  necessarily  laying  open  the  peri- 
toneal cavity.  For  two  cases  of  this  kind  see  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  621. 
The  patients  were  sailors  who  fell  from  their  hammocks  while  in  a  state  of 
intoxication.  The  usual  symptoms  followed  ;  one  died  in  five,  and  the 
other  in  eight  days,  from  peritonitis  ;  and  after  death  it  was  found,  in  one 
instance  at  least,  that  the  bladder  had  been  ruptured  in  the  usual  situation, 
but  the  peritoneum  was  entire,  although  in  a  state  of  intense  inflammation. 
Another  case  of  this  kind,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  {Ueg.  v.  Dixon, 
Durham  Lent  Ass.  1846).  The  prisoner  kicked  the  deceased  in  the  pubic 
region  from  behind.  The  man  died  from  peritonitis  in  thirty-five  hours. 
On  inspection,  the  bladder  was  found  ruptured  near  its  neck  for  about  half 
an  inch,  immediately  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  prostate  gland.  The 
urine  was  extravasated  in  the  celluJar  tissue  of  the  scrotum  :  but  although 
there  was  extensive  inflammation,  the  peritoneum  was  not  lacerated.  A 
remarkable  case  is  reported,  in  Avhich  a  man  died  on  the  sixth  day  from 
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rupture  of  the  bladder;  and  after  deatli,  although  the  peritoneum  was 
lacerated,  and  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  Avas  iilled  with  dark-coloured 
urine,  there  was  no  sign  of  peritoneal  inflammation.  ('  Lancet,  Dec.  19, 
1846 '  p  660  )  This  accident  is  liable  to  occur  in  women  during  parturition, 
owin'o-  to  the  pressure  of  the  child's  head;  an  occurrence  which  may 
throw  a  charge  of  malapraxis  on  the  medical  attendant.  He  is  expected  to 
know  the  probability  of  such  an  accident  occurring,  and  to  guard  against  it, 
if  necessary,  by  the  use  of  the  catheter.  In  Beg.  v.  Balsoner  (Liverpool 
Lent  Ass.  1838),  a  surgeon  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  this  kind,  it  is 
important  to  remember,  that  although  rupture  of  the  bladder  is  commonly 
attended,  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  with  intense  pam,  sickness,  and 
prostration  of  strength,  yet  persons  may  occasionally  retain  the  power  ot 
exerting  and  moving  themselves  after  the  accident.  _  _ 

In  punctured  and  incised  wounds  of  the  bladder,  the  urine  is  imme- 
diately extravasated,  but  in  gunshot  wounds  the  extravasation  does  not 
commonly  take  place  until  the  sloughs  have  separated.  Thus,  hfe  may  be 
protracted  longer  in  cases  of  gunshot  than  under  other  wounds  of  the 
bladder.  Barzellotti  relates  the  case  of  a  man,  shot  through  the  bladder  m 
a  duel,  who  did  not  die  until  the  kventieth  day  from  peritonitis  which 
supervened  on  the  extravasation.  ('Questioni  di  Med.  Leg.'  t.  3,  p.  174.) 
One  instance  of  a  person  recovering  from  a  gunshot  wound  perforating  the 
bladder,  is  reported  in  the  '  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  13.  _  For  the 
discovery  of  effused  liquids  or  blood,  in  wounds  and  other  injuries  to 
the  abdominal  viscera,  we  must  look  to  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  as  it  is  here 
that,  for  obvious  reasons,  such  liquids  have  a  tendency  to  collect. 

Wounds  of  the  genital  organs. — Wounds  of  these  organs,  whether  in  the 
male  or  female,  may  prove  fatal  to  life  by  excessive  hgemorrhage.  Self-castra- 
tion or  mutilation  is  not  uuf  requent  among  male  lunatics  and  idiots.  The 
practice  of  circumcision  on  infants  is  sometimes  followed  by  fatal  results. 
Schwartz  met  with  two  cases  of  boys  eight  days  old,  who  were  submitted 
to  this  rite,  and  both  died  of  phlegmonous  inflammation,  one  five  days 
and  the  other  twenty-five  days  after  the  operation.  ('  Lancet,'  1870,  II. 
471.) 

Incised,  lacerated,  or  even  contused  wounds  of  the  female  genitals,  may 
prove  fatal  by  loss  of  blood,  not  from  the  wound  involving  any  large  vessel, 
but  from  the  numerous  small  vessels  which  are  divided.  Two  women  were  in 
this  way  murdered  in  Edinburgh  some  years  since.  The  wounds  were  inflicted 
by  razors,  and  the  women  bled  to  death.  (See  Watson,  '  On  Homicide,' 
p.  104.)  This  crime  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  frequent  in  Scotland. 
When  deeply  incised  y/onnds  are  inflicted  upon  the  genital  organs  of  either 
sex,  the  fact  of  their  existence  in  such  a  situation  is  strongly  presumptive 
of  wilful  and  deliberate  malice  on  the  part  of  an  assailant.  Such  wounds 
require  to  be  carefully  and  minutely  examined ;  for  the  proof  of  this  kind 
of  wound,  when  fatal,  may  be  tantamount  to  a  proof  of  murder.  A  con- 
tused wound  of  the  genitals  may  cause  death  by  haemorrhage.  A  case  is 
reported  in  which  a  woman,  in  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  fell  from 
a  chair,  which  also  fell  with  her.  There  was  hsemorrhage,  and  she  died 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  blood  had  flowed  from  a  wound  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  situated  between  the  right  labium  and  the  urethra. 
The  edges  appeared  to  be  cleanly  divided,  and  the  wound  penetrated  into 
the  cellular  tissue.  ('  Dub.  Quart.  Jour.'  1870.)  In  the  case  of  Beg.  v. 
Ling  ('Lancet,'  1870,  II.  268),  the  medical  evidence  for  the  prosecution 
went  to  show  that  a  wound  in  the  vulva  of  a  female,  found  dead  from 
haemorrhage,  had  been  produced  by  a  stick  on  which  blood  and  hair  were 
found.  A  medical  man  who  appeared  for  the  defence  thought  that  a, 
varicose  vein  had  burst  and  caused  the  bleeding,  and  that  the  injury  had 
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not  been  produced  by  the  violent  use  of  a  stick.  The  jury  acquitted 
the  pi'isoner.  ^ 

A  practitioner  may  be  sometimes  required  to  determine  whether  wounds 
attecting  the  female  organs  have  resulted  from  accident,  have  been  self- 
mmcted,  or  inflicted  by  others  with  homicidal  intention.  In  1842,  a  woman 
received  a  longitudinal  wound  in  tlio  genitals  on  the  left  side  by  a  cutting 
mstrument,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  iialf.  There  was  a  smaller 
wound  on  the  right  side.  The  accused  alleged  that  the  woman  had 
intiicted  tlie  injury  on  herself;  and  Easton,  on  being  required  to  state 
his  opinion  on  the  question  at  issue,  came  to  the  conclusion:—!.  From 
the  regular  edges  of  the  wounds,  that  they  had  been  produced  by  a 
clean  cutting  instrument,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  caused  by 
a  fall,  excepting  the  person  had  fallen  upon  some  sharply  cutting  projection. 
2.  If  the  woman  had  injured  herself  by  thrusting  a  knife  into  the  private 
parts,  the  situation  and  direction  of  the  wounds  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent. There  was  a  w-ant  of  proof  to  connect  the  prisoner  with  the  act, 
and  he  was  discharged.  This  is  an  improbable  situation  for  the  self- 
mfliction  of  wounds  with  a  view  to  suicide.  Accidental  wounds  of  the 
genitals,  unless  all  the  circumstances  are  known,  may  sometimes  resemble 
those  produced  by  design.  A  girl,  set.  6,  fell  from  a  tree  with  her  legs 
apart  upon  one  of  the  sharp-pointed  shoots  below,  about  half  an  inch  thick. 
This  entered  the  vagina,  and  passing  through  its  posterior  w-all,  broke  off. 
A  woman  removed  the  wood  with  some  difficulty.  The  child  died  in 
twenty-eight  hours  from  peritonitis.  ('  Lancet.'  1871,  II.  74.)  Had  this 
child  been  found  dead  with  the  w^ood  in  her  body,  there  might  have  been 
some  difficulty  in  assigning  an  accidental  origin  to  such  an  injury.  (For 
remarks  on  wounds  of  the  male  genital  organs,  see  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1868,  2, 
110.  Toulmouche.)  Some  rules  which  have  been  elsewhere  given  (p.  498 
et  seq.)  may  enable  a  witness  to  form  an  opinion  when  a  question  of  this 
kind  is  involved  in  doubt.  (For  cases  in  which  such  wounds  were  homi- 
cidally inflicted  upon  males,  see  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1848,  1,  443  ;  also  1865,  1, 
156  ;  and  for  a  case,  which  led  to  a  trial  for  the  murder  of  a  woman,  see 
'  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  813.) 

Contused  wounds  on  the  female  genitals  sometimes  prove  fatal,  by  the 
laceration  of  parts  leading  to  great  loss  of  blood.  Several  trials  for  man- 
slaughter have  taken  place  in  which  this  was  proved  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  death.  (Beg.  v.  Cawley,  Liverpool  Wint.  Ass.  1847 ;  'Assoc.  Med. 
Jour,'  June  28,  1856,  p.  538.)  There  may  be  such  a  loss  of  blood  in 
these  cases  as  to  destroy  life,  although  no  large  blood-vessel  is  implicated 
in  the  injury.  A  contused  wound  on  the  vulva  may  occasionally  present 
an  ambiguous  appearance,  and  be  mistaken  for  an  incised  w^ound.  When 
the  soft  parts  of  the  body  are  struck  by  a  blow  or  kick,  if  there  is  a  bony 
surface  beneath,  a  longitudinal  rent  may  appear  as  a  result  of  the  force 
being  received  by  the  bone.  A  blow  on  the  cranium  with  the  fist  produced 
in  one  instance  a  rent  which  was  at  first  mistaken  for  a  cut.  A  kick  on 
the  vulva,  or  a  fall  on  this  part,  may  produce  a  similar  injury,  and,  unless 
carefully  examined,  may  lead  to  the  inference  that  a  weapon  has  been  used 
for  its  production.  A  contused  wound  of  the  clitoris  jiroved  fatal. 
('Lancet,'  Oct.  31,  1846,  p.  478.)  A  woman,  set.  36,  received  a  kick 
from  her  husband  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  while  she  was  in  a 
stooping  posture.  When  seen  in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  she 
had  lost  from  three  to  four  pounds  of  blood.  She  was  sinking,  and 
expired  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  On  inspection,  there  was  no  injury 
to  the  uterus  or  vagina;  the  wound  was  situated  at  the  edge  of  the 
vulva,  extending  from  the  pubes  along  the  ramus  of  that  bone.  It  was 
about  an  inch  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep.    The  left  crus 
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clitoridis  was  crushed  throughout  its  length,  so  as  to  exhibit  its  cavernous 
s  ructu  e  From  this  the  fatal  bleeding  had  proceeded.  The  heart  and 
"vessels  contained  no  blood.  The  bleeding  from  such  -]™s  is 
Always  likely  to  be  more  profuse,  but  is  no*  always  fatal  when  the 
woman  is  pregnant.  ('Med.  Times,'  May  15,  1847,  p.  ^66)  borne 
women  are  s^ubTect  to  frequent  discharges  of  blood  from  the  genital  organs 
from  natural  causes.  When  the  bleeding  immediately  follows  a  blow,  and 
the  woman  has  not  been  subject  to  such  a  discharge,  the  fair  P^esump  ion 
Is  ?hat  violence  was  the  caust ;  but  when  the  flow  of  ^ood  appear  ox^^^^ 
long  time  after  the  alleged  violence,  of  which  no  .Sf,       ^  ret 

mo?t  probably  due  to  natural  causes.    In  one  case  o   ^^^^^^^^^  *^Xe 
no  difficulty  in  giving  an  opinion  that  the  flow  of  blood  was  not  due  to 

^^°\Tmay  be  alleged  in  defence  that  the  injuries  found  on  the  ^y  ^ere 
inflicted  ifter  death,  and  not  while  the  deceased  was  1^^\^8\  j^^^^^^^^^^^ 
blows  on  the  vulva,  if  they  destroy  life  at  all,  cause  death  by  copious 
effusion  of  blood.  Violence  to  this  part  after  death  would  not  produce  such 
an  effusion  as  would  account  for  death.  There  are  also  other  distinguishing 
characters  which  have  been  elsewhere  pointed  out  (see  p.  4b7).  A  case 
was  tried  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  this  defence  was  set  up ;  but  bimpson 
was  enabled  to  say,  from  his  observation  of  the  effects  of  such  violence 
to  a  dead  body,  that  the  injuries  in  question  could  not  have  been  producea 
after  death. 


CHAPTER  49. 

rEACTUKES — PEODUCED  BY  A  BLOW  WITH  A  WEAPON  OE  BY  A  FALL — OCCUR  IN 
THE  AGED — BRITTLENESS  OF  THE  BONES — FEACTUEE  CAUSED  BY  SLIGHT 
MUSCULAR  EXEETION — IN  THE  LIVING  AND  DEAD  BODY— HAS   A  BONE  EVER 

BEEN  FEACTUEED  ? — LOCOMOTION  DISLOCATIONS  FEOM  VIOLENCE  OR  NATURAL 

CAUSES — MEDICAL  OPINIONS — ACTIONS  FOR  MALAPRAXIS. 

FRACTURES. 

Fractures  of  the  bones  have  some  important  bearings  in  relation  to 
medical  jurisprudence.  They  may  result  from  falls,  blows,  or  the  spon- 
tdiueous  action  of  the  muscles. 

Causes. — Questions  are  sometimes  put  as  to  whether  a  particular 
fracture  was  caused  by  an  accidental  fall  or  a  blow ;  and  if  by  a  blow, 
whether  by  the  use  of  a  weapon  or  not.  It  is  obvious  that  the  answers 
must  be  regulated  by  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  In  examining  a 
fracture,  it  is  important  to  determine,  if  possible,  whether  a  weapon  has  or 
has  not  been  used,  and  this  may  be  sometimes  ascertained  by  the  state  of 
the  parts.  It  is  a  common  defence  on  these  occasions,  to  attribute  the 
fracture  to  an  accidental  fall.  Fractures  more  readily  occur  from  equal 
degrees  of  force  in  the  old  than  in  the  young,  and  in  the  young  rather 
than  in  the  adult;  because  it  is  at  the  adult  period  of  life  that  the  bones 
possess  their  maximum  degree  of  firmness  and  solidity.  The  bones  of  aged 
persons  are  sometimes  very  h-ittle,  and  slight  violence  will  then  produce 
fi-acture.  This  has  been  regarded  as  an  extenuating  circumstance,  when 
the  fracture  produced  by  a  slight  blow  was  followed  by  death.  Certain 
diseases,  such  as  syphilis,  arthritis,  cancer,  scurvy,  and  rickets,  render 
bones  more  fragile  ;  but  they  are  sometimes  preternaturally  brittle  in 
apparently  healthy  persons,  and  this  brittleness  appears  to  be  hereditary* 
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LrW  ^r''  P-  ^^^-^  ^  <l^'fence  might 

17  f abnormal  condition  of  the  bones,  providing  the  violenec 

producing  the  fracture  was  slight.  Several  trials  have  taken  place  in 
Nv  bich  this  bnttleness  of  the  bones  became  a  subject  of  inquiry.  In  a  can  • 
of  fractured  skull  leading  to  death  from  inflammltion  of  the  brain,  it  was 
proved  that  the  bones  of  the  skull  were  occasionally  thiii  and  brittle,  and 
wf.f    A       foS'x'^  punishment.    (Reg.  v.  Kennedy,  Gloucester 

VViut  Ass.  1855.)  The  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  is  very  thin 
and  It  may  be  fractured  by  a  blow  on  the  eye.  (lleg.  v.  Wilson,  Oxfor(i 
Ijent  Ass.  i85J.)  Death  was  here  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  brain  as 
the  result  of  such  a  fracture.  There  is  occasionally  another  condition  of 
the  skull,  namely,  a  congenital  depression  or  thinning  of  the  outer  table 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  fracture.  In  Barneit  v.  Bolerts  (Court  of 
J^xch.  Nov.  1867),  an  action  was  brought  by  plaintifE,  a  surgeon,  for  iniury 
resulting  from  an  assault  by  the  defendant.  It  appeared  from  the  evidencV' 
that  the  defendant  struck  the  plaintifP  two  violent  blows  on  the  head  with 
the  handle  of  his  umbrella.  It  was  alleged  that  this  had  caused  a  fracture 
of  the  skull,  and  had  produced  a  long  and  painful  illness.  Erichscn 
aiid  Forbes  Wmslow,  gave  evidence  for  the  plaintife  to  the  efFect  that  in 
their  ]udgment  the  skull  was  fractured,  the  brain  organically  injured,  and 
the  plaintiff's  recovery  rendered  practically  hopeless.  For  the  defence, 
Partridge,  Wood,  and  other  witnesses,  deposed  that  the  skull  was 
not  fractured— that  the  depression  supposed  to  indicate  the  fracture  was 
congenital  and  not  the  result  of  a  blow  or  accident.  A  skull  with  a  natural 
depression  in  it  was  produced  and  shown  to  the  jury.  The  plaintiff's  head 
was  examined  in  court  by  Partridge.  He  could  feel  no  cicatrix  in  the 
alleged  seat  of  injury,  but  there  was  a  thickening  over  the  depression.  On 
this  evidence  the  jury  could  not  agree.  Even  if  there  had  been  a  cicatrix 
(HI  this  occasion,  this  would  not  have  proved  that  the  skull  had  been 
fractured.  The  injury  to  the  brain  might  well  have  been  a  result  of  the; 
Adolence,  although  there  had  been  no  fracture. 

Spontaneoi(,s  Fractures. — In  a  case  in  which  there  is  no  appearance  of 
disease,  a  fracture  may  be  ascribed  to  spontaneous  causes.  Thus  bones  have 
been  fractured  by  moderate  muscular  exertion.    The  elbow  (olecranon), 
heel-bone  (os  calcis),  and  knee-pan  (patella),  are  particularly  exposed  to 
this  accident.    The  long  bones  ai'e  seldom  the  subject  of  an  accident  of  this 
kind ;  but  the  arm  (humerus)  in  a  healthy  man  has  been  broken  by  the 
simple  muscular  exertion  of  throwing  a  cricket-ball.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  16, 
p.  659.)    A  young  lady  fractured  the  neck,  of  the  scapula  by  suddenly 
throwing  a  necklace  round  her  neck.    ('  Med.  Gaz.'  Oct.  1842.)    In  1858, 
a  man,  set.  40,  was  in  the  act  of  bowling  at  cricket,  when  on  delivering  the 
ball  he  and  some  bystanders  heard  distinctly  a  sharp  crack,  like  the  break- 
ing of  a  dry  piece  of  wood.    He  fell  to  the  ground  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 
The  thigh-bone  was  found   to  be  fractured,  evidently  from  muscular 
exertion  only.     In  1871,  while  a  strong  young  member  of  the  Scottish 
volunteers  was  in  the  act  of  'putting'  a  sixteen-pound  shot,  making  at  the 
time  a  violent  effort,  he  felt  something  snap  in  his  arm  and  instantly  lost 
all  power  over  it.    It  was  found  on  examination  that  the  humerus  had  been 
broken  by  muscular  force.    ISTo  person  can  meet  with  an  accident  of  this 
kind  without  being  instantly  conscious  of  it.    It  is  probable  that  in  these 
instances,  if  there  were  an  opjDortunity  of  examining  the  bone,  it  would  be 
found  to  have  undergone  some  change  in  its  composition,  which  had 
rendered  it  brittle.    A  case  of  spontaneous  fracture  of  the  femur  was 
brought  into  Guy's  Hospital,  in  1846.    A  healthy  man,  temperate,  set.  33, 
was  in  the  act  of  placing  one  leg  over  the  other  to  look  at  the  sole 
of  his  foot,  when  he  heard  something  give  way,  and  the  right  leg  immc- 
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^liately  htiiig  down.  It  was  foiTtid  that  the  right  thigh-bone  had  been 
transversely  fractured  at  the  junction  of  its  middle  with  the  lower  third. 
This  case  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  spontaneous  fractures  of  the  thigli- 
bones  are  very  rare,  as  the  man  had  not  suft'ered  from  any  of  those 
<liseases  which  cause  preternatural  fragility,  and  the  fracture  was  not 
caused  by  violent  muscular  exertion.  The  actual  condition  of  the  bone 
was  of  course  unknown ;  but  it  healed  readily,  and  the  man  left  the 
hospital  at  the  usual  period.  In  fractures  arising  from  this  cause  there 
will  be  no  abrasion  of  the  skin,  nor  any  appearance  to  indicate  that  a  blow 
has  been  struck ;  while  the  marks  of  a  bloAv  would,  of  course,  remove  all 
idea  of  the  fracture  having  had  a  spontaneous  origin.  It  is  most  unusual 
that  the  ribs  should  be  fractured  from  muscular  exertion ;  but  a  case 
occurred  which  shows  that  this  accident  may  readily  occur.  The  patient 
was  a  strong  healthy  labourer,  set.  46,  who,  slipping  while  walking,  only 
saved  his  footing  by  the  exertion  of  considerable  strength.  While  recover- 
ing his  balance  he  felt  a  sharp  pain  on  his  right  side,  which  was  aggra- 
vated by  inspiration  and  by  exertion,  so  that  he  reached  home  with 
difficulty.  On  examination  a  tender  spot  of  about  half  a  hand's  breadth 
was  found  in  the  axillary  region  over  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs.  Crepi- 
tation was  not  distinct,  and  emphysema  was  not  present.  As  the  pain 
occurred  so  suddenly,  and  was  limited  to  so  small  a  space,  it  was  supposed 
that  a  rupture  of  the  muscular  fibres  had  taken  place,  although  the  absence 
of  all  swelling  and  effusion,  as  well  as  of  any  depression  amidst  the  fibres, 
rendered  this  not  very  probable.  Pleurisy  was  set  up,  and  the  patient  was 
confined  to  bed  for  a  fortnight ;  when  all  traces  of  pain  had  left  the  part, 
the  deposition  of  callus  (new  bone)  plainly  showed  that  there  had  been 
fractures  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs.  ('  Archiv.  der  Heilk.'  vol.  1, 
p.  473  ;  also  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Ap.  1861,  p.  450.) 

Fractures  are  not  dangerous  to  life,  unless,  when  of  a  compound  nature, 
they  occur  in  old  persons,  or  in  those  who  are  debilitated  by  disease  or 
dissipated  habits.  They  may  then  cause  death  by  inducing  irritative  fever, 
erysipelas,  gangrene,  tetanus,  pyaemia,  or  delirium  tremens. 

FracUires  in  the  living  and  dead  hody. — It  is  not  always  easy  to  say 
whether  a  fi^acture  has  been  produced  before  or  after  death.  A  fracture  pro- 
duced shortly  after  death,  while  the  body  is  warm,  and  another  produced 
shortly  before  death,  will  present  similar  characters,  except  that  in  the 
former  case  there  might  be  less  blood  effused.  A  fracture  caused  ten  or 
twelve  hours  before  death  would  be  indicated  by  a  copious  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  surrounding  parts  and  between  the  fi'actured  edges  of  the  bones,  as 
well  as  by  laceration  of  the  muscles ;  or  if  for  a  longer  period  before  death, 
there  may  be  the  marks  of  inflammation.  Fractures  caused  several  hours 
after  death  are  not  accompanied  by  an  effusion  of  blood.  A  medical  witness 
may  be  asked, — How  long  did  the  deceased  survive  after  receiving  the 
fi^acture  ?  This  is  a  question  which  can  be  decided  only  by  an  examination 
of  the  fractured  part.  Unless  the  person  has  survived  eighteen  or  twenty- 
four  hours,  there  are  commonly  no  appreciable  changes.  After  this  time, 
lymph  is  poured  out  from  the  surrounding  structures.  This  slowly  becomes 
hard  fi-om  the  deposition  of  calcium  phosphate,  and  forms  what  is  called  a 
'callus'  (new  bone).  In  the  process  of  time,  the  callus  acquires  all  the 
hardness  of  the  original  bone.  The  death  of  a  person  may  take  place 
during  these  changes,  and  a  medical  man  may  then  have  to  state  the  period 
at  which  the  fracture  probably  happened,  in  order  to  connect  the  violence 
with  the  act  of  a  particular  person.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  satis- 
factory data,  if  we  except  the  extreme  stages  of  this  process  of  repair,  upon 
which  to  ground  an  opinion.  We  can  say  whether  a  person  lived  for  a 
longer  a  short  time  after  receiving  a  fracture,  but  to  specify  the  exact  time 
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IS  clearly  impossible  ;  since  this  process  of  restoration  in  bone  varies  accord- 
ing to  ago,  constitution,  and  many  other  circumstances.  In  young  persons 
bones  unite  rapidly,  in  the  old  slowly;  in  the  diseased  and  unhealthy  the 
process  of  union  is  slow,  and  sometimes  does  not  take  place  at  all.  In 
those  who  are  at  the  time  affected  with  a  mortal  disease  there  is  usually  no 
attempt  at  reparation.  (Astley  Cooper.)  According  to  Villermc,  the  callus 
assumes  a  cartilaginous  structure  in  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  days  ;  and 
it  becomes  ossified  in  a  period  varying  from  three  weeks  to  three  months. 
It  requires,  however,  a  period  of  from  six  to  eight  months  for  the  callus  to 
acquire  all  the  hardness,  firmness,  and  power  of  resisting  shocks  possessed 
by  the  original  bone.  A  force  applied  to  a  recently  united  bone  will  break 
it  through  the  callus  or  bond  of  union,  while  after  the  period  stated  the 
bone  will  break  as  readily  through  any  other  part.  It  is  generally  assumed 
that  the  period  required  for  the  union  of  a  simple  fracture  in  a  healthy 
person,  is,  for  the  thigh-bone,  six  weeks;  for  the  tibia  (leg),  five  weeks; 
for  the  humerus  (arm),  four  weeks;  and  for  the  ulna  and  radius  (fore- 
arm), three  weeks  ;  for  the  ribs,  about  the  same  period  :  but  cases  have 
been  known  in  which  the  ribs  had  not  perfectly  united  in  two  months,  and 
in  some  fractures  of  the  other  bones  it  was  found  that  union  had  not  taken 
place  in  four  months.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Reid  (ante,  p.  648), 
a  fracture  of  the  tibia,  the  principal  bone  of  the  leg,  had  healed  in  thii-ty- 
one  days. 

Has  a  hone  ever  been  fractured  ? — This  question  is  sometimes  put  in 
reference  to  the  living^  body.  It  is  well  known  that  a  bone  seldom  unites 
so  evenly  that  the  point  of  bony  union  is  not  indicated  by  a  node  or  pro- 
jection. Some  bones  are  so  exposed  as  to  be  well  placed  for  this  examina- 
tion, as  the  radius,  the  collar-bone,  and  tibia — these  being  but  little  covered 
with  skin  ;  in  others  the  detection  is  difficult.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
say  when  the  fracture  took  place  ;  it  may  have  been  for  six  months  or  six 
years — as,  after  the  former  period,  the  bone  undergoes  no  perceptible 
change.  These  facts  are  of  importance  in  relation  to  the  dead  as  well  as 
to  the  living ;  since  they  will  enable  us  to  answer  questions  respecting  the 
identity  of  skeletons  found  under  suspicious  circumstances :  and  here 
medical  evidence  may  take  a  wider  range,  for  a  fracture  in  any  bone  may 
be  discovered,  if  not  by  external  examination,  at  least  by  sawing  the  bone 
longitudinally  through  the  suspected  broken  part,  when,  should  the  sus- 
picion be  correct,  the  bony  shell  will  be  found  thicker  and  less  regular  in 
the  situation  of  the  united  fracture  than  in  the  other  parts.  So,  in  such 
cases,  it  will  be  easy  to  say  whether  a  fracture  is  recent  or  of  old  standing. 
(See  p.  159.) 

Locomotion. — With  respect  to  the  power  of  locomotion  after  a  fracture, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  when  the  injuiy  is  in  the  arm  or  in  the  ribs — 
unless  many  of  them  are  broken  or  the  fractures  are  on  both  sides — a 
person  may  be  able  to  move  about,  although  unfitted  for  struggling  or 
making  great  exertion.  Fractures  of  the  leg  generally  incapacitate  persons 
from  moving  except  to  short  distances.  See  case,  '  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Jour.'  Oct.  1836  ;  also  another  in  which  one  bone  of  the  leg  was  fractured, 
and  a  power  of  walking  some  miles  was  retained.  ('Amer.  Jour.  Med. 
Sci.'  Oct.  1845,  p.  484.)  The  reader  will  find  additional  information 
on  this  subject  in  the  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1839,  2,  241 ;  1844,  2,  146  ;  and  in 
Friedreich  '  Ueber  die  Knochen  in  forens.  Bezieh.'  Ansbach,  1853. 

DISLOCATIONS. 

Dislocations  are  not  frequent  in  the  old  or  in  those  persons  whose  bones 
are  brittle.  They  rarely  form  a  subject  for  medico-legal  investigation.  _  A 
witness  is  liable  to  be  asked,  what  degree  of  force,  and  acting  in  which 
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direction  would  produce  a  dislocation-questions  not  difficult  to  answer. 
Thev  are  not  dangerous  to  life,  unless  of  a  compound  nature  when  death 
may  take  place  fi-om  secondary  causes.  A  dislocation  which  has  occurred 
in  the  IvvLg  hody  m^j  he  known  after  death  by  a  laceration  of  the  soft 
parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joint,  and  by  the  copious  eftusion  and 
coa-ulation  of  blood.  For  an  account  of  the  appearances  presented  by 
a  dfslocation  of  the  shoulder  four  days  after  death  see  'Med.  Gaz.  vol.  31, 
I  266  If  of  old  standing,  a  dislocation  would  be  identified  by  the  cicatrices 
in  surrounding  structures.  Dislocations  may  occur  from  nahtral  causes, 
as  from  disease  and  destruction  of  the  ligaments  in  a  ]Oint ;  also  from 
violent  musciilar  spasm  during  an  epileptic  convulsion  Dymock  met 
w'th  an  instance  of  dislocation  of  the  shou  der  forwards  during  puejeral 
convulsions.  ('Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  Ap.  1843;  see  also  Lancet 
An  1845  p  440  )  A  power  of  locomotion  may  exist,  except  wJaen  tne 
inhiry  is  in  the  lower  limbs :  but  it  has  been  observed  that,  for  some  time 
after  a  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint,  considerable  power  over  the  limb 
remains  •  it  is  only  after  a  few  hours  that  the  limb  becomes  fixed  in  one 
position.'   Exertion  with  the  dislocated  member  is  in  all  cases  out  of  the 

^^^^^Betection  of  fractures.  (i¥aZapraa;w.)— There  are  certain  fractures  of 
an  obscure  kind  which  closely  resemble  dislocations.  This  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Astley  Cooper,  in  relation  to  fractures  of  the  anatomical 
neck  of  the  os  humeri  (arm-bone).  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  vol.  9,  p.  272.) 
This  accident  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder. 
('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  38.)  In  attempting  to  reduce  the  bone,  the  head 
continually  falls  back  into  the  axilla.  In  such  a  case  an  action  for  mala- 
praxis  might  be  brought  against  a  surgeon.  It  could  only  be  by  a  dissec- 
tion of  the  part  after  death  that  the  real  nature  of  the  case  would  be 
ascertained.  It  is  requisite,  therefore,  that  great  caution  should  be  used 
in  giving  an  opinion.  The  same  observations  apply,  although  with  less 
force,  to  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  because  this  is  a  more 
common  accident.  It  is  well  known  that  fractures  and  dislocations,  when 
cured,  are  often  attended  with  some  slight  deformity  of  the  limb,  or_  with 
some  impairment  of  its  functions.  This  result  is  occasionally  inevitable 
under  the  best  treatment ;  but  it  is  commonly  set  down  as  a  sign  of  un- 
skilfulness  in  the  medical  attendant.  An  action  for  malapraxis  is  instituted, 
and  the  surgeon  is  sometimes  heavily  fined  for  a  result  which  could  not  be 
avoided. 


CHAPTER  50. 

GUNSHOT  WOUNDS — THEIR  DANGER — IN  THE  LIVING  AND  DEAD  BODY — WAS  THE 
PIECE  FIRED  NEAR  OR  FROM  A  DISTANCE  ? — EVIDENCE  FROM  SEVERAL  WOUNDS 

 THE   PROJECTILE  NOT    DISCOVERED  DEFLECTION  OP   BALLS — ACCIDENTAL, 

SUICIDAL,  AND    HOMICIDAL    WOUNDS — POSITION    OF    THE    WOUNDED  PERSON 

WHEN    SHOT — WOUNDS    PROM    SMALL-SHOT  WOUNDS    FROM    WADDING  AND 

GUNPOWDER — IDENTITY  FROM  THE  FLASH  OP  POWDER  EXAMINATION  OP  THE 

WEAPON. 

Gunshot  wounds  are  of  the  contused  kind,  but  they  differ  from  other 
wounds  in  the  fact  that  the  vitality  of  the  part  struck  by  the  projectile  is 
destroyed,  and  this  leads  ultimately  to  a  process  of  sloughing.  The  legal 
definition  of  a  wound  applies  here  as  in  other  cases,  so  that  in  order  to 
constitute  a  gunshot  wound  in  a  legal  sense,  the  cutis  or  true  skin,  must 
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-    .  x.^u.v.iv.,  uiiu  uiiu  i;j  uu         Wilis  not  peiieti-ated.    The  bullet 

iiatl  Htruck  obliquely  at  a  considerable  angle;  had  it  been  otherwise,  it 
must  have  entered  the  abdomen.  The  judge  said  that,  as  the  true  skin 
Avas  not  peueti-ated,  there  was  no  ^vounding  within  the  meanine-  of  the 
statute. 

Their  danger.— The  medico-legal  cjuestions  which  arise  out  of  gunsbot 
wounds,  are  similar  to  those  which  liavc  been  examined  in  relation  to  other 
wounds.  They  are  dangerous  to  life,  (!Ri)ecia]ly  when  they  penetrate  or 
traverse  any  of  the  great  cavities  of  the  body.  Death  may  take  place 
directly,  either  from  loss  of  blood  or  from  sliock ;  although  immediate  or 
copious  bleeding  is  not  a  common  character  of  these  injuries,  except  when 
Kome  large  vessel  is  injured.  Death  from  shock  is  occasionally  witnessed. 
In  the  case  of  Baly,  who  was  killed  by  a  pistol  bullet,  it  was  found,  on 
inspection,  that  the  bullet  had  traversed  the  distended  stomach  at  the 
greater  end  from  behind  forwards.  The  two  apertures  were  about  the  size 
of  a  shilling,  and  the  edges  black.  There  was  but  little  blood  effused,  and 
the  other  viscera  were  uninjured.  The  deceased  died  in  a  few  seconds  aftei- 
receiving  the  wound,  apparently  from  shock.  ('  Lancet,'  May,  1842.) 
Indirectly,  these  wounds  are  attended  with  much  danger;  sloughing 
generally  takes  place  uniformly  throughout  the  whole  of  the  parts  per- 
forated, and  inflammation  or  fatal  bleeding  may  cut  short  life.  If  the 
person  survives  the  first  effects,  he  may  die  at  almost  any  period  from 
suppurative  fever,  erysipelas,  gangrene,  or  from  the  results  of  operations 
absolutely  required  for  his  treatment.  Gunshot  wounds  may  thus  destroy 
life  after  long  periods  of  time.  A  man  was  shot  in  the  right  loin.  He 
died  fi-om  the  effects  of  the  wound  three  years  and  ten  months  after  the 
injury.  ('Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1859,  p.  173.)  Marshal  Maison  died  in 
Paris  in  1840,  as  it  is  reported,  from  the  effects  of  a  gunshot  wound 
received  forty  years  before.  Instances  of  gunshot  wounds  proving  fatal 
after  a  year  and  a  day  are  not  unfrequent,  and  they  show  the  incon- 
sistency of  limiting  the  legal  responsibility  of  an  assailant  by  the  period 
at  which  death  takes  place.  (See  p.  595.)  In  gunshot  wounds  of  a 
severe  kind,  the  first  symptoms  by  no  means  indicate  the  degree  of 
mischief.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Drummond,  who  was  shot  by  irNaughten,  in 
1843,  the  symptoms  were  in  the  first  instance  so  slight,  that  the  bullet  was 
supposed  not  to  have  penetrated  the  ca\dty  of  the  abdomen,  but  to  have 
coursed  round  the  skin.  Death  took  place  in  a  few  days,  and  it  was  then 
found  that  the  bullet  had  completely  traversed  the  abdomen,  perforating 
the  diaphragm.  Army-surgeons  have  also  remarked  that  slight  wounds  of 
the  coverings  of  the  abdomen,  are  often  insidiously  attended  with  deep- 
seated  injury.  (See  cases,  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  24,  p.  850.)  It  is  not  easy  to 
mistake  a  gunshot  wound  for  any  other  injury.  If  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  produced  do  not  satisfactorily  account  for  its  origin,  a 
simple  examination  will  generally  suflSce  to  show  its  true  nature.  Some- 
times the  projectile,  or  part  of  the  dress,  is  found  lodged  in  the  wound.  A 
perforating  wound  of  the  skull,  inflicted  with  a  red-hot  poker,  produced  in 
the  bones  a  small  sharply-defined  cii'cular  opening  nearly  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  It  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  a  bullet  wound.  The  absence  of 
a  bullet  showed  that  it  had  not  been  produced  by  any  pi-ojectile.  ('Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  767.) 

In  the  living  and  dead  hody. — A  medical  witness  may  be  asked  Avhether 
the  wound  Avas  inflicted  before  or  after  death.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
answer  this  question,  unless  the  bullet  has  injured  some  vessel,  when  the 
effusion  of  blood,  and  the  formation  of  coagnla,  will  indicate  that  the  person 
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WIS  livinc^  when  it  was  received.  If  a  o-unshot  wound  lias  been  produced 
ill  a  dead°body,  no  blood  will  be  effused,  unless  the  bullet  strikes  a  large 

blood-vessel.  . 

Was  the  inece  -fired  near  or  from  a  distance  ?—A.  gunshot  wound  pro- 
duced by  the  muzzle  of  a  piece  being  placed  near  to  the  surface  of  the 
body  has  the  following  characters  :— There  may  be  two  apertures,  the  one  of 
entrance  and  the  other  of  exit ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  bullet 
lodcres  and  does  not  pass  out.    The  edges  of  the  aperture  of  entrance  are 
crenerally  torn  and  lacerated,  and  appear  blackened,  as  if  they  had  been 
burnt;  this  arises  from  the  flame  of  the  gunpowder  at  the  moment  of 
explosion.    The  skin  is  often  ecchymosed,  and  is  much  discoloured  by 
the  powder;  the  clothes  covering  the  body  are  blackened  by  the  dis- 
charge, and  sometimes  ignited  by  the  flame.    If  the  muzzle  of  the  piece 
was  not  in  immediate  contact  with  the  part  struck,  the  wound  is  rounded  ; 
but  if  there  has  been  direct  contact,  the  skin,  besides  being  burnt,  is 
torn  and  {much  lacerated.    The  bleeding  is  usually  slight,  and  when  it 
occurs  it  is  more  commonly  observed  fi-om  the  orifice  of  exit  than  from 
that  of  entrance.    The  aperture  of  entrance  is  round  only  Avhen  the 
bullet  strikes  point-blank,  or  nearly  so.    If  it  should  strike  obliquely, 
the  orifice  will  bave  more  or  less  of  an  oval  or  valvular  form ;  and  by  an 
observation  of  this  kind  we  may  sometimes  determine  the  relative  position 
of  the  assailant  with  respect  to  a  wounded  person.    Supposing  the  bullet 
to  have  been  fired  from  a  moderate  distance,  but  so  near  as  to  have 
sufficient  momentum  to  traverse  the  body,  then  the  appearance  of  the  wound 
will  be  different.    The  orifice  of  entrance  will  be  well  defined,  and  round 
or  oval,  according  to  circumstances ;  the  skin  slightly  depressed ;  the  edges 
presenting  a  faintly  bruised  appearance;  but  the  surrounding  parts  are 
neither  blackened  nor  burnt,  and  they  do  not  present  any  marks  of  bleeding. 
In  these  cases  the  orifice  of  exit  is  large,  irregular,  the  edges  somewhat 
everted,  and  the  skin  lacerated,  but  free  from  any  appearances  of  blackness 
or  burning:  it  is  generally  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  the  entrance- 
aperture.    This  is  not  universally  admitted.   ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1840, 1,  458.) 
The  orifice  of  entrance  is  generally  large  and  irregular  when  the  bullet 
strikes  near  the  extremity  of  its  range.   Under  common  circumstances,  the 
entrance-aperture  may  have  the  appearance  of  being  smaller  than  the  pro- 
jectile, owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  skin.    ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1839,  2,  319.) 
It  is  the  same  with  the  aperture  in  the  dress,  w^hen  this  is  formed  of  an 
elastic  material.    According  to  Dupuytren,  the  hole  in  the  dress  is  always 
smaller  than  that  made  by  a  bullet  in  the  skin.    These  points  should  be 
remembered  in  fitting  projectiles  to  wounds  which  they  are  supposed  to 
have  produced. 

Useful  evidence  may  be  sometimes  obtained  by  a  careful  examination  of 
the  projectile,  which,  if  found,  should  be  preserved.  When  the  projectile 
cannot  be  found,  and  there  are  no  marks  of  burning,  or  other  signs  of  a 
near  wound  on  the  skin,  we  must  be  cautious  in  expressing  an  opinion.  In 
the  case  of  The  King  v.  Howe  and  Wood  (Stafford  Lent  Ass.  1813),  it  w^as 
proved  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  back. 
The  bullet  extracted  from  the  wound  was  found  to  have  been  discharged 
from  a  pistol  with  a  screw-barrel.  A  weapon  of  this  kind  was  found  on 
the  prisoner,  as  Avell  as  a  bullet  which  had  evidently  been  cast  in  the  same 
mould  as  that  taken  from  the  body  of  the  deceased.  (Wills's  '  Circ.  Evidence,' 
264.)  On  these  occasions,  the  medical  attendant  should  either  keep  pos- 
session of  any  of  the  projectiles  which  he  may  remove  from  a  wound,  or 
deliver  them  only  into  the  hands  of  responsible  persons.  An  examination 
of  the  dress  alone  will  sometimes  enable  us  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  where 
the  bullet  had  passed  in,  and  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  direction  in  -\vhich 
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the  shot  was  fired.  If  a  ball  strikes  at  a  moderate  distaiicc,  tlie  aperture  in 
the  dress  where  it  enters  is  round,  and  the  margin  is  regularly  defined ; 
but  the  aperture  by  wliich  it  passes  out  is  irregularly  torn.  In  one  case 
the  ball  traversed  the  left  arm :  it  had  taken  out  a  circular  piece  of  the 
coat,  shirt,  and  undevsliirfc,  whei'e  it  had  entered ;  but  it  produced  a 
large  irregular  opening  where  it  had  passed  out.  Sometimes  portions  of 
the  dress  are  carried  into  the  wound ;  or,  if  the  ball  is  nearly  spent,  the 
dress  is  elongated  like  a  pouch  into  the  wound.  By  putting  the  edges  of 
the  cloth  together  where  the  bullet  has  passed  in,  it  may  be  seen  whether 
any  of  the  cloth  has  been  carried  before  it.  The  holes  are  generally  ragged, 
but  the  nearer  the  wounded  person  is  to  the  assailant,  the  more  perfect  is 
the  hole  in  the  dress — provided  the  piece  be  not  discharged  in  immediate 
contact.  The  bruised  and  dark  appearance  which  a  gunshot  wound  some- 
times presents,  even  when  the  piece  is  discharged  at  a  distance  from  the 
body,  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  this  effect  was  due  to  a  burn,  and 
that  the  bullet  burnt  the  parts  which  it  touched ;  but  this  idea  is  exploded. 
The  projectile  never  becomes  sufficiently  heated  to  acquire  the  least  power 
of  bm-ning. 

The  question  whether  a  piece  was  fired  7iear  to,  or  at  a  distance  from, 
the  wounded  person,  may  be  of  some  importance,  either  on  a  charge  of 
homicide  or  of  alleged  suicide.  Two  persons  may  quarrel,  one  having  a 
loaded  weapon  in  his  hand,  which  he  may  allege  to  have  been  accidentally 
discharged,  and  to  have  killed  the  deceased.  A  tithe-collector  was  tried 
for  the  murder  of  a  man  by  shooting  him.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that 
the  prisoner,  while  on  duty,  was  attacked  by  the  deceased  and  two  of  his 
sons,  and  he  drew  a  pistol  to  intimidate  them.  He  was  dragged  off  his 
horse  by  these  persons,  and  during  the  scuffle,  it  is  supposed,  the  pistol 
was  discharged  accidentally  and  inflicted  a  wound  on  the  deceased,  of  which 
he  died  shortly  afterwards.  The  sons  of  the  deceased  swore  that  the 
prisoner  took  a  deliberate  aim,  and  fired  the  pistol  at  their  father  when  at 
some  distance;  and  a  priest  deposed  that  such  was  the  dying  declaration 
of  the  deceased.  From  some  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  story,  the  body, 
which  had  been  carelessly  inspected  in  the  first  instance,  was  disintei'red. 
It  was  again  examined  by  a  surgeon,  who  was  enabled  to  swear  positively 
that  the  pistol  must  have  been  fired  close  to  the  body  of  the  deceased,  and 
not  at  a  distance,  since  there  were  the  marks  of  powder  and  burning  on  the 
wrist.  Hence  it  followed  that  the  pistol  had  not  been  discharged  at  a 
distance,  but  during  the  scuffle,  either  by  accident  or  in  self-defence.  The 
prisoner  was  acquitted,  and  the  parties  who  had  appeared  as  witnesses 
against  him  were  convicted  of  perjury. 

In  the  case  of  Pearce,  who  was  tried  (C.  C.  C.  1840)  for  shooting 
at  his  wife,  it  appeared  from  the  medical  evidence  that  the  pistol  had 
been  fired  so  near  to  the  person  of  the  prosecutrix,  that  her  dress  was 
burnt  and  the  skin  blistered.  A  man  was  placed  as  sentry  in  a  position 
where  he  was  occasionally  fired  at  by  the  enemy.  The  man  was  one 
day  found  severely  wounded ;  the  calf  of  his  leg  was  greatly  torn,  the 
whole  charge  of  a  musket  having  passed  through  it.  He  attributed  the 
wound  to  a  shot  from  the  enemy :  but  from  the  skin  of  the  leg  havmg 
been  completely  blackened  by  charcoal,  it  was  clear  that  it  must  have  arisen 
from  the  discharge  of  his  own  musket.  He  had  inflicted  this  wound  upon 
himself  in  order  to  obtain  a  discharge  from  the  regiment.  Both  the 
dress  and  skin  of  a  person  who  has  received  a  gun  or  pistol-shot  wound 
should  be  closely  examined.  The  result  may  be,  that  the  statement  given 
of  the  mode  in  which  a  wound  was  received  Avill  be  entirely  disproved. 
The  case  of  Peytel  furnishes  an  illustration.  This  man  was  travelling  in 
a  carriao-e,  in  company  with  his  wife,  and  attended  by  a  man-servant.  The 
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wife  and  the  man-servant  were  found  dead  on  the  road,  and  the  account 
o-iven  by  Peytel  was,  that  the  servant  had  discharged  a  pistol  into  the 
carriage  and  shot  his  wife,  and  he  had  afterwards  pursued  and  killed  him.  The 
facts,  \owever,  were  so  suspicious  against  Peytel,  that  he  was  charged 
with  the  double  murder.  From  an  examination  of  the  body  of  the  wife,  it 
appeared  that  there  were  two  pistol- wounds  in  the  face,  which  had  most 
probably  been  produced  by  two  separate  pistols.  The  prisoner  alleged  that 
about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  when  it  was  dark,  he  desired  the  servant  to 
get  down  and  Avalk  in  order  to  relieve  the  horses.  Two  minutes  afterwards, 
some  man,  whom  he  foimd  to  be  the  servant,  approached  the  carriage-door, 
discharged  a  pistol  at  him,  and  wounded  his  wife ;  but  the  evidence  showed 
that  two  weapons  must  have  been  used,  or  at  least  two  different  discharges 
made  by  a  person  sitting  very  near  to  the  deceased,  so  that  the  muzzles 
must  have  almost  touched  her  face — the  eye-lashes  and  skin  having  been 
much  burnt  by  the  powder.  These  facts,  together  with  other  strong  cir- 
cumstances against  him,  led  to  the  prisoner's  conviction.  Ollivier  con- 
sidered that  the  deceased  might  have  been  shot  by  the  servant,  and  that 
the  two  wounds  might  have  been  produced  by  one  pistol  loaded  with  two 
bullets ;  also,  that  the  marks  of  burning  about  the  face  of  the  deceased 
might  be  attributed  to  the  wadding,  and,  therefore,  they  afforded  no  proof 
that  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  had,  at  the  time  of  its  discharge,  been  close  to 
her  person.  He  farther  contended  that  the  deceased  had  not  died  from 
the  wounds.  Notwithstanding  these  suggestions  the  prisoner  was  con- 
victed. ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1839,  2,  339;  1842,  1,  368.)  The  amount  or 
degree  to  which  the  clothes  and  body  of  a  person  may  be  burnt  by  the  near 
discharge  of  fire-arms  has  given  rise  to  a  medico-legal  inquiry.  A  fact  of 
this  kind  can  only  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  ('  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1860,  1,  125.) 

It  has  been  said  that  when  a  bullet  is  fired  near,  it  commonly  traverses 
the  body ;  and  therefore  it  has  been  rather  hastily  assumed  that,  when 
there  is  only  one  external  wound,  and  the  bullet  has  lodged  in  the  body, 
this  is  a  proof  that  the  piece  has  been  fired  from  a  distance.  This  inference 
is,  however,  erroneous.  A  bullet  may  be  fired  close  to  a  person  and  yet  not 
traverse  the  body.  Many  cases  might  be  cited  to  show  that,  in  the  near 
wounds  produced  by  suicides  and  murderers,  the  bullets  have  not  always 
traversed  the  body.  In  suicide,  when  the  piece  is  discharged  into  the 
mouth,  the  projectile  often  lodges  in  some  part  of  the  head. 

^Evidence  from  several  wounds. — When  several  wounds  are  found  on  a 
body,  can  we  determine  whether  they  were  produced  by  one  or  several 
.different  discharges  ?  This  question  was  raised  in  PeyteVs  case  (supra) , 
as  there  were  two  wounds  on  the  deceased,  and  the  prisoner  alleged  that 
the  servant  had  fired  but  one  pistol.  Ollivier  thought  that  this  might  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  there  had  been  two  bullets  in  the  pistol : — it 
was,  however,  affirmed  by  some  military  officers  and  other  Mdtnesses,  that 
these  wounds  had  been  produced  by  separate  pistols — a  fact  which  over- 
threw  the  defence  of  the  prisoner.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1843,  1,  368.)  One 
ball  may  sometimes  produce  several  wounds  on  the  body;  and  then  there 
will  be  only  one  orifice  of  entrance,  but,  owing  to  the  ball  occasionally 
splitting  within  the  body,  and  dividing  itself  into  three  or  four  pieces,  there 
may  be  several  orifices  of  exit.  This  splitting  of  a  ball  has  repeatedly 
occurred  when  the  projectile  in  its  course  has  encountered  an  angular  sur- 
face, or  a  projecting  ridge  of  bone.  Dupuytren  met  with  an  instance,  in 
which  a  ball,  after  having  struck  the  ridge  of  the  bone  of  the  leg  (tibia) 
divided  into  two  parts,  which  traversed  the.  calf  of  that  leg,  and  penetrated 
into  the  calf  of  the  opposite  leg.  Thus  no  fewer  than  five  wounds  were 
produced  m  one  instance  by  a  single  ball— three  of  entrance  and  two  of 
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exit.  A  similar  effect  was  obsei-ved  in  a  case  in  which  the  bullet  sti-nck  th,- 
parietal  bone  of  the  head  and  divided  into  two  portions  :— one  passed  (jui 
superficially  through  the  skin,  the  other  penetrated  into  the  brain,  and 
lodged  on  the  tentorium.  This  fact  shows  that  the  discovery  of  an  exit- 
uperture  does  not  always  ])rove  that  the  whole  of  a  projectile  has  passed 
out — a  matter  which  may  influence  a  medical  opinion  as  to  the  result. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Drummond,  who  was  shot  by  M'Naughten,  the  pistol 
,  was  dischai-ged  close  to  the  back  of  the  deceased.  The  bail,  however,  had 
not  traversed  the  body,  but  had  lodged  beneath  the  skin  in  the  forepart  of 
the  abdomen.  In  the  case  of  Latham,  shot  by  Bicranelli,  although  the 
pistol  was  discharged  close  to  the  deceased,  the  bullet  lodged  in  the  secoiul 
vertebra  of  the  neck,  where  it  was  found  after  death.  It  is  then  out  of  the 
power  of  a  witness  to  say  from  the  mere  fact  of  a  bullet  lodging  or 
traversing,  whether  the  assassin  was  far  off  or  near  at  the  time  the  deceased 
was  wounded.  The  latter  point  may  be  sometimes  readily  determined  by 
the  marks  of  injury  and  burning  about  the  skin  and  dress.  When  a  gun  or 
pistol  is  discharged  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  j'ards  from  the  person, 
it  will  not,  of  course,  pi-oduce  those  marks  of  blackening,  burning,  and 
bi'uising  on  the  skin  which  are  found  when  the  muzzle  is  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  body.  Such  a  wound  may  remove  a  suspicion  of  suicide,  and 
create  a  strong  presumption  of  homicide.  Lachese  found  that  in  firing  a 
gun  at  the  distance  of  fovir  feet,  the  skin  was  only  partially  blackened.  It 
would  be  very  important  in  a  case  of  this  kind  to  notice  the  direction  of 
the  wound  as  well  as  the  relative  position  of  the  assailant  and  assailed, 
as  stated  by  witnesses  or  deduced  from  cii'Ciimstauces.  In  this  respect 
the  facts  connected  with  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  of  Siveden  are  of 
some  interest.  On  the  night  of  Dec.  11th,  1718,  the  king,  who  was 
besieging  the  fortress  of  Fi-ederickshall,  during  an  examination  of  the 
Avorks,  clambered  up  a  mound  facing  the  enemy's  batteries  and  within 
reach  of  their  fire.  '  There  were  with  him,  but  at  different  distances  from 
him,  several  noblemen.  Suddenly  the  king  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  fell  dead 
on  the  parapet,  with  his  face  towards  the  fortress.  A  ball  had  struck  him 
on  the  right  temple,  traversed  the  brain  fi'om  right  to  left.,  and  forced  the 
left  eye  from  its  socket.  The  direction  of  the  wound  tended  clearly  to 
prove  that  the  king  was  not  struck  by  a  ball  from  the  batteiy  which  he 
was  facing,  but  that  this  had  come  from  his  right  hand.  Suspicion  fell 
upon  a  M.  Siquier,  who  was  at  that  time  in  attendance  on  the  king  : 
whether  this  was  well  founded  or .  not,  it  is  generally  supposed  the  king- 
was  assassinated. 

The  projectile  not  discovered.— It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  con- 
viction of  a  person  on  a  criminal  charge  of  maliciously  shooting  at  another, 
that  the  bullets  or  shot  should  be  produced,  or  that  they  should  even  have 
been  found  on  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body.  In  the  case  of  Beg. 
V.  Cottrell,  tried  in  1839,  the  deceased  was  seen  to  drop,  and  his  face  was 
covered  with  blood.  On  persons  going  up  to  him  he  was  found  dead.  The 
medical  evidence  established  that  there  was  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  left 
eye,  leading  to  the  brain,  and  that  this  had  caused  death.  The  shot  could 
not  be  found.  The  prisoner's  counsel  objected,  on  this  ground,  that  there 
was  no  proof  of  a  gunshot  wound  having  been  inflicted  ;  but  tlae  judge  held 
that  the  circumstances  were  sufficient  to  warrant  the  jury  in  inferring  that 
the  deceased  had  been  struck  by  some  substance  from  the  gun,  which  had 
caused  his  death  ;  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  prove  whether  this  had  been 
done  by  leaden  shot  or  pellets.  If,  however,  it  should  happen  that  no 
wound  was  produced  by  the  discharge,  there  would  be  a  want  of  evidence 
as  to  whether  the  piece  was  loaded  or  not.  This  subject  gave  rise  to  much 
discussion  in  the  case  of  Becj.  v.  Oxford,  in  181^0.    By  this  case  it  seems  to 
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have  been  decided  that  the  proof  of  a  piece  being  loaded  with  ball  or  shot 
is  not  necessary,  provided  the  prisoner  were  so  near  to  the  party  when  he 
Hred  it,  that  mischief  might  be  done  by  the  wadding  or  gunpowder  only. 
This  becomes  occasionally  a  medical  question. 

Was  the  piece  loaded  with  hall  r—At  one  of  the  trials  which  took  place, 
for  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Queen,  it  was  asked  whether  it  were 
possible  to  determine  if  a  recently  discharged  gun  or  pistol  had  been  loaded 
with  ball  or  not.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  answer  to  this  question, 
merely  by  an  examination  of  the  weapon.  The  report  is  said  to  be  louder, 
and  sharper  in  the  case  of  a  piece  loaded  with  ball,  than  when  it  is 
charged  Avith  gunpowder  and  wadding  only.  If  a  piece  were  fired  m 
direction  so  that  the  projectile  met  with  any  hard  or  resisting  object,  the 
fact  of  a  bullet  having  been  used  would  be  proved,  if  not  by  the  discovery 
of  a  flattened  projectile,  by  the  trace  of  a  deep  leaden  mark  in  the  situation 

of  the  part  struck. 

Deflection  of  halls. — When  a  ball  traverses  the  body,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  two  apertures  are  opposite  to  each  other,  although  the 
ball  may  not  have  taken  a  rectilinear  course  between  them,  but  have  been 
variously  deflected  by  the  subjacent  soft  parts.  This  deflection  of  a  ball 
from  a  rectilinear  course  is  met  with  in  those  cases  in  which  it  strikes 
obliquely  a  curved  surface,  and  it  is  found  that  when  the  ball  enters  and 
does  not  pass  out,  its  course  is  often  circuitous,  so  that  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  say  in  what  part  of  the  body  it  will  be  found.  In  1830,  the  author 
saw  a  boy  who  had  received  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen:  the  entrance-orifice  was  plainly  situated  there,  but  there  was  an 
opening  at  the  back,  nearly  diametrically  opposite,  out  of  which  the  ball 
had  passed,  so  that  it  conveyed  the  impression  that  the  ball  had  completely 
traversed  the  abdominal  cavity.  There  was,  however,  no  sign  of  collapse  or 
depression,  nor  any  indication  of  serious  injury  ;  and  Dupuytren  gave  an 
opinion,  which  was  afterwards  verified,  that  the  ball  had  not  penetrated, 
but  had  been  deflected  beneath  the  skin,  and  had  taken  a  circuitous 
course  through  the  cellular  tissiie  to  the  back.  Many  similar  facts  are 
recorded.  The  same  deflection  may  occur  even  when  the  piece  is  dis- 
charged close  to  the  body,  as  in  cases  of  suicide.  Abernethy  was  called  to 
examine  a  man,  who  had  shot  himself,  as  it  was  supposed,  through  the 
head.  He  found  two  openings  in  the  scalp,  nearly  opposite  to  each  other. 
It  was  soon  perceived  that  the  ball  had  not  penetrated  the  bone,  but 
had  followed  the  curve  of  the  exterior  of  the  skull  to  its  point  of  exit. 
The  deflection  of  projectiles  may  occur  not  merely  when  they  come' 
in  contact  with  bone,  but  when  they  meet  skin,  muscles,  tendons,  or 
membranes ;  the  ball  then  takes  its  course  in  the  spaces  between  these 
different  structures.  A  ball  which  entered  at  the  ankle  has  been  known  ta 
make  its  exit  at  the  knee  ;  and  another,  which  entered  at  the  back  of  the 
left  shoulder,  passed  down  on  the  inside  of  the  scapula,  and  was  found 
below  the  right  ear.  This  deflection  of  a  ball  by  slight  obstacles  has  been 
asciibed,  partly  to  the  obliquity  with  which  it  strikes,  and  partly  to  the 
rotary  motion  on  its  axis,  which  every  spherical  projectile  is  considered  to 
have.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  much  connected  with  the  degree  of  velocity, 
for  the  same  deviation  has  been  found  to  occur  when  the  bullet  was  fired 
near  or  at  a  distance. 

If  we  can  at  anytime  discover  two  fixed  points  where  a  ball  has  touched 
a  building  without  being  deflected,  it  will  be  easy  to  determine  the  direction 
from  which  the  piece  was  discharged.  An  illustration  of  this  is  given  by 
Watson.  The  case  occurred  at  Ayr,  in  1831.  Several  shots  had  been 
maliciously  fired  into  a  church.  Some  of  the  bullets  traversed  a  window, 
making  holes  in  the  glass,  and  struck  against  a  wall  on  the  other  side  of 
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the  church— a  fact  plainly  indicated  by  the  marks  which  they  left.  A 
straight  line  carried  from  these  two  points  reached  a  window  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  from  which  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  the 
bullets  had  been  fired.  In  a  case  tried  at  the  Kingston  Lent  Assizes,  1862, 
a  similar  piece  of  evidence  clearly  showed  that  a  gun  loaded  with  a  bullet 
had  been  maliciously  dischai'ged  with  a  design  to  kill  one  of  two  persons. 
The  prosecutrix  and  her  mother  were  sitting  by  candle-light  one  evening 
near  a  window  in  their  house,  so  that  their  shadows  were  projected  on  the 
blind  :  a  bullet  passed  through  the  window  and  struck  the  wall  of  the 
house  inside.  A  line  drawn  between  these  points  was  about  half  an  inch 
over  the  head  of  the  prosecutrix,  and  about  one  inch  below  the  level  of  her 
mother's  head.  Neither  was  hurt.  The  prisoner  was  connected  with  the 
act  by  his  having  been  seen  near  the  spot,  and  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. It  was  alleged  in  defence  that  the  prisoner  had  gone  out  with  his 
gun  in  the  evening  to  shoot  birds  with  bullets,  and  that  the  piece  had  been 
discharged  by  some  accident.  The  judge  directed  the  jury  to  considei- 
with  what  intent  a  shot  could  have  been  fired  so  as  to  come  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  head  of  a  person.    The  prisoner  was  convicted. 

Survival  after  Gunshot  ivounds. — A  witness  may  be  asked, — When  was  the 
gunshot  wound  inflicted,  and  how  long  did  the  wounded  person  survive 
after  receiving  it  ?  Like  other  wounds,  a  gunshot  wound  undergoes  no 
change  for  eight  or  ten  hours  after  its  infliction.  Our  judgment  in  reference 
to  these  questions  may  be  assisted  by  observing  the  parts  which  are  involved, 
although  we  cannot  always  infer  from  the  quantity  of  blood  found  near  to 
a  body,  that  the  bleeding  was  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  wound,  or 
that  the  whole  of  the  blood  was  effused  at  once.  We  cannot,  then,  always 
affirm  that  the  deceased  could  not  have  moved  or  exerted  himself  in  some 
degree  after  receiving  it.  The  exertion  thus  made  subsequently  to  his 
being  wounded  may  have  actually  caused  the  fatal  bleeding. 

Suicidal  arid  Homicidal  Gimshot  ummds. — ^When  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  wound  was  the  result  of  suicide  or  homicide,  the  point  may  be  some- 
times determined  by  paying  attention  to  its  situation  and  direction. 
Suicidal  gunshot  wounds  are  almost  always  directed  to  a  vital  part — to  the 
heart  or  to  the  brain  :  they  possess  those  characters  which  belong  to  wounds 
inflicted  near  to  the  body.  The  skin  is  discoloured  or  burnt,  the  wound 
Avide  and  lacerated,  the  hand  which  discharged  the  weapon  often  blackened, 
and  sometimes  still  grasping  the  pistol.  The  ball  may  or  may  not  have 
traversed,  as  this  will  depend  on  the  momentum  which  it  derived  from  the 
charge,  and  the  resistance  which  it  experienced.  (See  Beg.  v.  TJoomas, 
Brecon  Lent  Ass.  1845.)  The  situation  in  this  instance  negatived  the 
supposition  of  suicide.  Suicidal  gunshot  wounds  are  seldom  situated  at 
the,  back  of  the  body ;  therefore  the  determination  of  the  point  of  entrance, 
if  the  ball  has  traversed,  is  of  some  importance.  The  direction  of  these 
wounds  is  probably  of  less  moment  than  their  situation,  because  the  pro- 
jectile is  liable  to  be  deflected  in  the  body.  In  a  duel,  one  of  the  parties, 
a  tall  man,  was  killed  by  a  ball  which  was  found  to  have  entered  below  the 
right  shoulder,  and  to  have  taken  a  direction  downwards.  In  consequence 
of  this,  it  was  thought  that  he  had  been  shot  unfairly  by  his  antagonist, 
who  was  short  in  stature.  Breschet  and  others  explained  the  suspicious 
course  of  the  wound  by  assuming  that  the  ball  had  struck  the  under  part 
of  the  clavicle,  and  had  thence  probably  been  deflected  downwards.  This 
question  excited  considerable  interest  at  the  trial  of  a  Dr.  Smith  for  the 
murder  of  a  William  Macdonald  (High  Court  of  Just.  Edin.  Ap.  1854). 
It  appeared  that  the  deceased  was  found  dead  in  a  field  belonging  to 
the  prisoner,  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  20th.  The  body,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  was  lying  at  full  length  on  its  left  side  m 
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a  ditch.  The  left  arm  was  partly  beneath,  and  the  right  partly  across  the 
body.  There  was  a  blackened  wound  or  hole  in,  and  a  little  blood  on, 
the  cheek.  A  pistol  was  lying  on  the  ground,  according  to  one  witness, 
about  four  feet  from  the  head  of  the  deceased.  The  time  at  which  the 
deceased  died  was  fixed  with  tolerable  precision  at  twenty-five  minutes 
before  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  19th  ;  and  although  the 
prisoner  was  not  seen  near  the  spot,  there  was  evidence  that  he  had  made 
an  appointment  to  meet  the  deceased  that  evening,  and  the  testimony 
of  many  Avitnesses  showed  that  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  being  on 
the  spot  at  the  time  when  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  was  heard.  The 
defence  was,  that  this  was  an  act  of  suicide.  The  pistol  could  not  be 
identified  as  belonging  to  the  prisoner  ;  and  one  witness  for  the  defence 
positively  swore  that,  six  years  before,  he  had  sold  to  the  deceased  a  pistol 
resembling  that  found  near  his  body.  Upon  this  statement,  and  upon  the 
failure  of  the  medical  evidence  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  important 
question  of  homicide  or  suicide,  the  prisoner  was  discharged  on  a  verdict 
of  Not  Proven.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Ap.  22  and  May  20,  1854.) 

It  was  proved  by  the  two  medical  "witnesses  Avho  gave  evidence  at  this 
trial,  that  deceased  had  died  from  a  pistol-shot,  the  bullet  having  penetrated 
the  brain.  From  the  characters  of  the  wound,  one  witness  thous-bt  that  the 
muzzle  of  the  pistol,  when  discharged,  must  have  been  within  from  three  to 
twelve  inches  of  the  face.  He  admitted  that,  as  an  act  of  suicide,  the  body 
might  have  assumed  the  position  in  which  it  was  found,  but  that  the  proba- 
biHties  were  against  it.  The  other  witnesses  thought  that  the  pistol, 
when  discharged,  might  have  been  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  from  the  face ; 
and  although  a  person  standing  could,  in  his  opinion,  have  made  the  wound 
that  appeared  on  the  cheek,  yet  a  suicide  would  probably  have  made  more 
sure  of  his  aim,  by  selecting  another  position.  The  only  information 
regarding  the  Avound  Avas,  that  it  Avas  in  the  right  cheek,  be'loAv  the  malar 
prominence ;  that  the  opening  was  blackened,  and  the  nose  scorched  with 
gunpowder.  It  appears  that  the  medical  witnesses  did  not  see  the  body  until 
after  the  lapse  of  two  days.  It  had  in  fact  been  removed  from  the  spot, 
Avashed,  dressed  in  grave-clothes,  and  put  into  a  coffin,  before  they  saAV  it. 
('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  May  20,  1854,  p.  525.)  Thus  the  marks  of  gun- 
poAvder  on  one  of  the  hands,  generally  found  in  suicide  by  pistols,  Avere 
not  seen  here  ;  and  the  removal  of  the  body  from  the  spot  placed  the 
medical  men  in  a  difficulty,  since  they  could  base  their  opinion  only  on  the 
statement  of  ignorant  witnesses.  There  Avere  marks  of  blood  on  the  ground ; 
but  these,  it  Avas  suggested,  might  have  been  accidentally  caused  during 
the  removal  of  the  body.  The  situation  of  the  Avound,  i.e.  below  the  malar 
prominence  in  the  cheek,  is  rather  unusual  for  an  act  of  siiicide,  but  it  was 
such  as  a  murderer  Avalking  by  the  side  of  the  deceased  could  have  easily 
selected.  The  distance  at  which  the  pistol  Avas  held  appears  to  have  been 
greater  than  we  usually  find  in  cases  of  suicide ;  for  had  it  been  close,  as 
It  usually  IS  m  suicide,  there  would  have  been  marks  of  extensive  burnino- 
and  laceration  of  the  soft  parts  about  the  wound.  The  position  of  th? 
pistol  with  respect  to  the  dead  body,  as  described  by  the  witnesses  who 
tound  it,  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  deceased  had  thus  fallen 
accidentally  after  having  himself  discharged  the  pistol.  There  was  no 
motive  tor  suicide,  and  no  reason  why,  had  suicide  been  contemplated,  the 
deceased  should  have  selected  the  prisoner's  field  for  perpetrating  the  act 
ihe  deceased  had  been  seen  transacting  business  within  half  an  hour  of  the 
time  at  which  he  must  have  died;  and  it  was  stated  by  his  friends  that 
they  had  never  seen  him  with  a  gun  or  pistol  in  his  possession,  and  had 
A^aTL  .Tf  -.""'^  fii-e-avms.  Every  fact  tended  to  prove  that  this 
was  an  act  of  homicide  and  not  of  suicide  :  further,  there  Avas  no  mark  of 
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strun-fj-ling'  or  scuffling-,  and  no  robbery  bad  been  ]jerpetrated.  The  accused 
bad  the  motive,  means,  and  opportunity  of  committing  tlie  crime,  but  there 
were  no  circumstances  wliicli  could  directly  connect  bim  witli  it.  Tlie 
early  interference  with  the  body,  and  the  neglect  to  call  for  a  medical 
investigation,  probably  led  to  the  obliteration  of  parts  of  the  evidence 
which  would  have  clearly  satisfied  the  juiy  that  this  could  not  have  been 
an  act  of  suicide. 

Accidental  gunshot  wounds  bear  the  characters  of  near  wounds  :  they 
may  touch  vital  parts,  but,  if  the  body  has  not  been  disturbed,  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  design  in  the  infliction  of  a  wound  is  commonly  made 
apparent  by  the  relative  position  of  the  body  and  the  weapon.  They 
frequently  arise  from  persons  drawing  the  charges  of  guns  or  pistols  with 
the  muzzles  pointed  towards  them,  and  they  are  then  situated  in  front  :  at 
other  times  they  ai'e  produced  by  persons  pulling  towards  them  through  a 
hedge,  or  dragging  after  them,  a  loaded  gun.  In  the  latter  case  the  wound 
is  behind,  and  it  may  strongly  resemble  a  homicidal  wound,  although  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  body  is  found  generally  suffice  to  explain  the 
matter.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1860,  1,  443.)  In  the  following  case  of  attempted 
suicide,  the  characters  of  the  wound  somewhat  resembled  those  which  are 
commonly  imputed  to  homicide.  In  1844,  a  man  Avas  brought  to  Guy's 
Hospital,  with  a  large  ragged  gunshot  wound  on  the  right  side  of  the  head, 
behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  between  it  and  the  ear.  No  slugs  or 
bullet  could  be  found  ;  the  direction  was  from  behind  forwards  and  from 
above  downwards.  According  to  this  man's  statement,  the  pistol  missed 
fire  three  times,  but  he  succeeded  in  discharging  it  into  his  mouth  at  the 
fourth  attempt.  He  lost  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  but  after  some  time  he 
walked  to  a  table  at  the  distance  of  five  yards,  reloaded  the  pistol,  and  dis- 
charged it  at  the  back  of  his  head  in  the  situation  described.  Thus,  then, 
there  were  in  this  case  two  wounds,  one  of  them  being  apparently  homi- 
cidal in  its  characters  ;  and  there  was  a  power  of  locomotion  after  the  fii'st 
wound,  in  spite  of  great  loss  of  blood.  A  gunshot  wound  in  the  mouth  or 
temple  Avould  seldom  be  set  down  to  accident,  and  yet  attempts  are  occa- 
sionally made  to  ascribe  to  such  wounds  an  accidental  origin.  The  admis- 
sion of  a  near  wound  in  the  temple  occurring  from  accident,  must  depend 
entirely  upon  the  circumstances  proved.  (See  Beg.  v.  Tottenham,  Norwich 
Lent  Ass.  1845.) 

In  suicide  there  is  commonly  strong  evidence  of  design ;  in  accident 
all  evidence  of  design  is  wanting.  Suicides  sometimes  make  use  of  un- 
usual weapons,  or  use  weapons  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  In  a  case 
that  was  brought  into  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  a  young  man  employed,  for 
the  purpose  of  shooting  himself,  the  case  of  an  Italian  iron,  in  which  he 
had  filed  a  touch-hole.  He  used  a  marble  for  a  bullet,  and  discharged  the 
piece  into  his  mouth.  Guns  are  rarely  used  by  suicides,  and  when  they 
are  employed,  the  marks  of  design  are  commonly  cA-ident:  thus  the  gun 
is  perhaps  found  to  have  been  discharged  by  a  piece  of  string  attached  to 
the  trigger  and  connected  with  the  deceased's  foot.  In  one  instance  a  man 
loaded  a  gun,  and  placed  the  stock  and  breech  in  a  grate.  He  then 
deliberately  lighted  a  fire  in  the  grate,  and  sat  opposite  to  the  muzzle. 
When  suicides  destroy  themselves  by  guns,  the  wounds  are  never  situated 
behind.  A  wound  in  the  back  from  a  gun,  indicates  either  accident  or 
homicide.  Important  medical  questions  sometimes  arise  out  of  a  case  of 
this  kind,  for  the  circumstances  under  which  a  dead  body  so  wounded  is 
found,  may  entirely  forbid  the  supposition  of  accident.  In  one  case  {Be.x 
V  Adams,  Berkshire  Ass.  1836),  in  which  the  prisoner  was  charged 
with  the  murder  of  his  father,  the  gunshot  wound  which  had  cfiused 
death  was  situated  at  the  back  of  the  head.    No  weapon  was  found 
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near  •  hence  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  an  act  of  murder  The 
prisoner  was  acquitted,  since,  although  he  was  seen  running  from  the  spot 
kt  or  about  the  time  of  the  murder,  another  gun  was  heard  to  be  dischai-ged 
from  the  same  spot  about  an  hour  afterwards ;  and  it  was  impossible,  from 
a  medical  examination  of  the  wound,  to  say  at  what  particular  time  it  had 
been  caused.  A  somewhat  similar  case  occurred  subsequently  (Eeg.  v. 
Richards.  Warwick  Lent  Ass.  1843).  The  deceased  was  found  dead, 
lying  on  'his  back,  with  his  gun  placed  on  the  front  of  his  body,  reaching 
fi-om  his  thigh  to  some  inches  above  his  head.  On  inspection  it  was 
ascertained  that  death  had  been  caused  by  a  gunshot  wound  at  the  back 
of  the  right  ear.  Two  surgeons  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that,  from  the 
position  of  the  wound,  the  body,  and  the  weapou,  death  could  not  have 
occurred  from  design  or  accident  on  the  part  of  the  deceased,  but  might 
have  taken  place  from  the  accident  of  another.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted, 
as  there  was  insufficient  proof  to  connect  him  with  the  act.     .  . 

There  is  one  circumstance  to  be  noticed  m  reference  to  suicide  by  fare- 
arms.  If  a  man  has  really  discharged  the  piece  at  himself,  whether  it  be  a 
gun  or  a  pistol,  the  injury  should  present  the  characters  of  a  near  wound 
—indicated  by  blackening  and  lividity  of  the  skin,  with  a  bruising  and 
laceration  or  burning  of  the  soft  parts.  A  case  was  tried  (Beg.  v.  Wilsooi, 
Shrewsbury  Aut.  Ass.  1870)  in  which  a  medical  student  was  charged 
Avith  shooting  at  his  father,  a  medical  man,  with  intent  to  murder  him. 
The  prosecutor  was  lying  asleep  on  a  sofa  in  the  evening,  when  he  was 
suddenly  awakened  by  a  report  of  fire-arms,  and  the  sensation  of  an 
acute  burning  pain  in  the  eye.  This  was  followed  by  another  report.  He 
was  unable  to  see  for  the  moment,  but  fancied  he  heard  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps between  the  two  reports.  A  bullet  was  subsequently  extracted  from 
the  eye  and  another  from  the  head.  He  fell  off  the  sofa,  a,nd  in  raising 
himself  up  found  a  revolver  on  the  floor  at  a  short  distance  in  advance  of 
him.  This  was  proved  to  be  his  own  revolver.  The  prisoner  had  shortly 
before  this  gone  downstairs  in  the  direction  of  room  where  his  father 
was  lying  asleep.  The  prisoner  called  to  his  sister,  saying  that  his  father 
had  shot  himself.  The  medical  evidence  clearly  showed  that  this  was  not 
such  a  wound  as  would  have  been  produced  by  an  attempt  at  suicide.  It 
had  none  of  the  characters  of  a  near  wound.  The  prisoner  had  had  some 
disputes  with  his  father,  but  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  sufficient 
motive  for  such  an  act,  although  he  had  the  means  and  opportunity.  He 
was  acquitted  of  the  charge.  It  was  suggested  that  some  person  might 
have  entered  the  house  and  fired  twice  at  the  prosecutor  while  he  was 
asleep,  although  there  was  no  motive  for  shooting  a  sleeping  man.  The 
statement  made  by  the  son,  that  his  father  had  shot  himself,  was  proved  to 
be  untrue  by  the  nature  of  the  wounds. 

Evidence  from  the  position  of  the  body  and  the  weapon. — Due  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  unusual  conditions  under  which  the  bodies  of  persons 
who  have  committed  suicide  by  fire-arms  may  be  found,  or  erroneous  sus- 
picions of  murderous  interference  may  be  formed.    In  1868,  a  man  was 
found  dead  on  the  floor  of  his  bedroom,  his  body  stretched  out  at  full 
length,  and  both  arms  lying  straight  close  to  the  sides  of  the  body.  A 
pistol-case  was  at  a  short  distance  from  his  right  hand,  and  the  left  was 
gently  closed  on  a  piece  of  burnt  paper  withotit  any  blood  on  it,  and  the 
insides  of  the  fingers  were  blackened.    The  pistol  was  lying  near  the  left 
hand.-  On  the  right  temple  there  was  a  deep  wound,  completely  traversing 
the  head,  and  having  the  characters  of  an  entrance  wound.    Portions  of 
brain  and  blood  had  been  carried  to  the  left  side,  covering  some  of  the 
furniture  beyond  the  body.     On  this  side,  too,  a  conical  bullet  was  found 
within  the  fender,  resembling  those  in  the  pistol-case.    This  was,  it  is 
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believed,  an  act  of  suicide..  The  discharge  of  the  pistol  was  heard  in  an 
adjom  ns-  room  by  a  servant,  who  stated  that  she  heard  the  man  sneak 
immedia  ely  after  the  discharo.o  of  the  pistol.    The  position  of  the  pS 

Zf  t  ?  f  ^iven  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  murder.    The  hngers  of  th^ 

iett  hand  were  blackened,  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  such  a  wound 
could  have  been  inflicted  on  the  right  temple  with  the  left  hand,  and 
tlien  the  question  arose,  how  came  the  burnt  paper  (wadding)  in  this 
hand  f  It  the  pistol  was  discharged  with  the  right  hand,  then  how  did  it 
iiappen  that  the  pistol  was  lying  near  to  the  left  hand  on  the  left  side  of 
the  body,  while  the  right  arm  was  stretched  at  full  length  on  the  right  side 
°V-r  Pi'o^^blc  that  the  man  shot  himself  with  his  right  hand 

while  sitting  on  the  floor ;  that  the  pistol  dropped  on  his  left  side,  and  that 
Jie  tell  flat  on  his  back,  retaining  sufficient  power  to  place  his  arms  by  the 
sides_  of  his  body.  The  burnt  paper  and  the  blackening  of  the  fingers 
remain  to  be  explained.  The  left  hand  must  have  been  held  near  the  pistol 
when  it  was  discharged. 

In  these  cases,  as  in  cases  of  actual  murder,  there  are  many  mysteries 
which  can  only  be  unravelled  by  the  person  committing  the  crime.  Such 
a  case  as  the  above  might  have  easily  given  rise  to  a  charge  of  murder. 

The  case  of  Bish  Allah,  will  furnish  an  additional  illustration.  A  young 
man  named  Eeadhj,  to  whom  the  accused  was  related  by  marriage,  and  by 
whose  death  he  would  inherit  some  property,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  at 
an  hotel  m  Antwerp,  in  1865.  Readly  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits  ;  and  he 
had  recently  had  a  disappointment  in  reference  to  marriage.  Risk  Allah  had 
insured  the  deceased's  life  for  lOOOZ.,  but  that  was  in  order  to  cover  a  loan 
which  he  had  made  to  him.  The  facts,  as  they  transpired  from  an  official 
inquiry  at  Antwerp,  were  these :— One  morning  the  deceased  had  an  epileptic 
fit,  and  his  companion.  Risk  Allah,  a  medical  man,  having  attended  to  him, 
lef  b  him  to  sleep — he  himself  sleeping  in  a  corridor  at  some  distance  from  the 
deceased's  bedroom.  At  7o'clock  on  that  morning  the  chambermaid  had  gone 
into  the  deceased's  room  and  had  seen  him  asleep.  At  7.30  Risk  Allah  was 
seen  to  come  downstairs  and  to  go  out  of  the  house,  to  which  he  did  not 
return  until  just  before  9  o'clock,  when  the  landlord  said  that  as  they  had 
neither  seen  nor  heard  anything  of  Readly  since  his  fit.  Risk  Allah  had 
better  go  and  see  how  he  was.  The  bedroom  door  was  found  fastened  on 
the  inside,  and  there  was  a  strong  smell  of  gunpowder-smoke  issuing  from 
the  keyhole.  He  immediately  called  for  assistance.  The  door  was  broken 
open,  and  it  was  found,  on  entering,  that  furniture  had  been  placed  against 
it,  and  the  room  was  full  of  smoke.  A  table  and  chair  were  found  over- 
turned. The  deceased  was  lying  on  the  bed,  shot  through  the  head. 
The  body  was  naked,  the  night-dress  which  he  had  worn  being  in  another 
part  of  the  room,  without  any  stains  of  blood  upon  it.  Blood  was  still  flow- 
ing from  the  wound,  and  one  of  the  hands  was  warm.  The  right  arm  Avas 
across  his  stomach,  and  his  left  arm  was  lying  by  the  side  of  his  body. 
The  left  hand  was  almost  out  of  the  bed.  A  recently  discharged  gui;  and 
a  ramrod  were  on  the  floor  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  there  was  a  chair 
close  by,  which  had  been  overturned.  Some  shots  were  also  found.  On  a 
table  in  the  room  was  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  was  written,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  deceased,  the  words  '  I  have  done  it,'  the  ink  being  still  ^uet. 
A  trial  took  place,  and  the  question  was  raised,  whether  this  was  an  act  of 
murder  or  suicide  ?  Risk  Allah  was  discharged,  and  the  act  was  pronounced 
to  be  one  of  suicide.  Three  years  afterwards  the  whole  case  was  gone 
into  again  in  this  country,  on  the  occasion  of  an  action  for  libel,  in  which 
the  writer  substantially  chai'ged  Risk  Allah  with  the  murder  of  his  com- 
panion (JRisJc  Allah  v.  Whitclmrch,  Q.  B.  June,  1868),  and  a  verdict  with 
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heavy  da.ag.es  was  —  ^^^^  — 
'^:ZrlT2t!:^^^^^^  of  the  roL  ^ere  fastened  o.  the 

hasidl-that  the  body  when  found  was  warm,  and  that  coagulated  blood 
was  stm  oozino-  from  the  wound-that  the  ink  on  the  paper  with  the  words 
Thave  done  ft '  was  still  wet,  and  proved  to  be  m  the  handwriting  of  the 
deeealed  there  was  another  circumstance  pointed  out  on  the  trial  for  libel. 
The  body  was  foTind  naked  on  the  bed,  the  night-dress  being  m  another 
nai^  of  the  room  not  stained  with  blood.  This  seemed  only  consistent 
^Tth  suicide  tTc'  deceased  slept  in  a  night-dress,  and  was  seen  with  one  on 
That  nio-ht  If  shot  by  the  hand  of  another,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
mu  Xi^r  wou  cr  the  night-dress  and  stripped  the  deceased 

Xd  before  firinc.  the  gun.  Had  it  been  possible  to  do  this  without 
causfng  a  truggb  and  rlising  an  alarm,  there  could  be  no  conceivable 
motive^for  sucran  act.  On 'the  other  hand,  the  deceased  might  have 
^Jmoved  it  to  prevent  its  catching  fire;  but  whether  this  was  or  was  not 
the  motive,  the  deceased  himself  must  have  taken  it  off  and  placed  it  wheie 
it  was  subsequently  found.  •  -,      t  ^ 

The  position  and  attitude  of  the  dead  body  were  considered  by  some 
medical  men  to  be  inconsistent  with  suicide.  One  said  that  after  a  severe 
o-unshot  wound  like  this,  involving  the  brain,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
a  person  to  place  his  arms  by  the  sides  of  the  body  or  to  put  his  hands 
under  the  bedclothes.  Another  contended  that  a  man  could  not  possibly 
shoot  himself  with  a  gun  while  lying  down  in  bed ;  but  both  ot  these 
propositions  are  contrary  to  fact.  In  a  case  of  probable  suicide  related 
at  p.  693,  the  arms  were  found  straight  down  on  each  side  ot  the 
body,  the  wound  in  that  case  traversing  the  brain 'and  causing  almost 
instantaneous  death.  In  reference  to  the  second  T)oint  there  have  been 
instances  of  soldiers  destroying  themselves  by  firing  the  gun  while  lying 
down,  by  means  of  the  ramrod,  which  appears  to  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose  by  Readly ;  and  in  order  to  satisfy  the  jury,  one  of  the  mihtary 
experts  for  the  defence,  at  the  Antwerp  trial,  lay  down  on  a  bed  m  court 
and  fired  a  gun  by  means  of  a  ramrod.  It  was  also  proved  that  the  wound 
in  the  body  had  the  usual  appearances  of  a  near  wound  which  would  be  the 
result  of  a  gun  so  fired.  In  short,  there  was  nothing  in  the  medical  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case  which  justified  the  charge  of  murder. 

In  relying  upon  the  relative  position  to  the  deceased  of  a  discharged 
gun  or  pisto^l,  an  expert,  unless  he  has  had  a  large  experience  in  such 
subjects,  may  be  easily  deceived,  and  draw  a  false  conclusion.    In  1869, 
a  gentleman  was  out  shooting  with  a  double-barrelled  gun.    He  had 
just  put  on  the  percussion-cap,  and  was  holding  the  gun  loosely  in  his 
hands,  when  the  right  barrel  went  off.     From  the  recoil,  with  nothing 
behind  the  butt,  the  gun  flew  back  a  yard  or  two  behind  him,  and  the  cap 
of  the  left  barrel  came  so  sharply  in  contact  with  the  hard  ground,  that 
it  also  exploded,  sending  the  charge  into  the  outside  of  the  sportman's 
thigh.    The  shot  passed  through  the  right-hand  pocket  of  his  shooting- 
jacket,  striking  his  shot-bag,  and  driving  the  brass-top  into  the  muscles 
behind  the  hip-joint.   The  metal  head  of  the  shot-bag  deflected  the  charge, 
so  that  it  passed  round  outside  the  thigh  and  lodged  in  the  muscles.  This 
deflection  probably  saved  his  life,  as  no  great  vessel  Avas  wounded.  Assum- 
ing that  the  man  had  been  found  dead  under  these  circumstances,  it  might 
have  been  said  that  suicide  and  accident  were  impossible,  that  no  man 
could  have  shot  himself  with  a  gun  from  behind  in  the  manner  described, 
and  that  the  position  of  the  gun,  one  or  two  yards  behind  the  body,  could 
only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  some  one  had  shot  the  deceased 
from  behind. 
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A  case  o£  some  interest  in  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the  body  and 

tne   Ann  d  Hyg.  1868,  2,  445.    Toulmouche  has  also  contributed  several 
cases  d  ustiuting  the  effects  produced  by  bullets  and  small-shot  und^ 
different  conditions.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  1,  403.) 

•  Position  of  the  toounded  person  when  s/jo^.— Did  the  deceased  receive  the 
shot  while  standing,  falling,  or  lying  down  ?  Was  the  piece,  when  dis- 
charged  pointed  from  the  shoulder  ?— These  questions  can  only  bo 
answered  by  reference  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case  In 
general,  when  a  person  is  shot  while  standing,  and  the  piece  is  pointed 
from  the  shoulder,  the  wound  is  more  or  less  transverse  ;  but  due  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  deflection  of  balls  after  penetration.  (lien  v 
Magarity,  C.  C.  C.  July,  1841.)  Was  the  deceased  shot  while  running 
away,  or  when  approacliing  the  person  who  fired  ?— This  question  is 
answered  by  observing,  in  the  case  of  a  traversing  wound,  in  which  alone 
any  difficulty  can  arise,  whether  the  entrance-orifice  be  situated  in  front  or 
behind. 

An  officer  was  charged  with  having  caused  the  death  of  a  man,  by 
shooting  him.     The  deceased  was  in  company  with  a  strong  party  of 
smugglers,  whom  the  prisoner  and  his  men  were  pursuing.    During  their 
retreat,  the  companions  of  the  deceased  fired  on  their  pursuers,  and 
there  seemed  great  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  accidentally  killed  by 
one  of  the  shots  so  fired,  as  he  was  at  that  time  between  the  pursuers 
and  pursued.    If,  however,  this  had  been  the  case,  it  was  clear  that  he 
must  have  received  the  gunshot  wound  in  front,  as  he  himself  was  in 
the  act  of  retreating.    On  the  other  hand,  it  was  uncertain,  from  the 
general  evidence,  whether  he  had  not  been  shot  by  the  prisoner ;  because, 
although  it  did  not  appear  that  shots  had  been  fired  by  him  or  any  of  his 
party,  yet  it  was  proved  that  in  running  he  tripped  and  fell,  and  his  gun 
went  off  at  the  same  instant,  so  that  it  was  not  impossible  the  deceased 
might  have  received  the  mortal  wound  in  this  manner.    The  whole  case, 
therefore,  rested  on  the  evidence  of  two  surgeons,  one  for  the  prosecution, 
and  the  other  for  the  defence.    The  surgeon  who  appeared  for  the  pro- 
secution deposed  that  he  found  the  body  of  the  deceased  traversed  by  a 
gunshot  wound,  which  had  caused  death  from  the  laceration  of  an  artery, 
and  the  consequent  hgemorrhage.    One  of  the  orifices  of  the  wound  was 
situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  buttock,  and  the  other  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  groin,  so  that  the  latter  was  higher  up  than  the  former.  In 
his  judgment  the  ball  had  passed  through  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  from 
behind.    According  to  the  opinion  of  this  witness,  theref  ore,  the  pi-isoner 
must  have  caused  the  death  of  the  deceased.    For  the  defence,  a  surgeon 
in  the  navy — who,  it  appeared,  had  had  considerable  experience  relative 
to  gunshot  wounds — was  called.    He  stated  that  he  examined  the  body 
of  the  deceased  in  the  presence  of  the  first  witness,  but  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  ball  had  entered  in  front,  and  passed  out  behind  the  body.  The 
reasons  which  he  assigned  for  this  opinion  were,  that  the  wound  in  front 
was  much  smaller  than  that  situated  behind,  and  its  edges  were  smooth 
and  depressed,  or  turned  inwards ;  while  the  opening  behind  was  twice 
or  three  times  the  size  of  that  before,  and  was  ragged  and  uneven — 
the  fragments  of  bone  lying  about  the  opening,  and  being  partly  lodged 
in  the  muscles  of  the  buttock.    These  facts  proved  to  him,  most  un- 
equivocally, that  the  ball  had  entered  in  front,  having,  with  diminished 
impetus,  torn  itself  out  posteriorly.    If  the  ball  had  entered  from  behind, 
he  should  have  expected  that  the  fragments  of  bone  would  have  been 
carried  upwards  and  inwards  into  the  pelvis,  and  would  not  have  been 
lodged  about  the  buttock.    The  value  of  this  witness's  evidence  was  most 
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materially  affected  by  the  cross-examination  winch  lie  underwent.  He 
then  Sd  that  he  did  not  make  an  inspection  of  the  body  until  after 
it  had  been  already  inspected,  and  sewn  up.  He  did  no  see  the  state  of 
ihe  bone  itself,  and  his  examination  of  it  was  but  slight  He  admitted 
that  the  openings  of  the  wound  afforded  better  evidence  than  the  state 
of  the  bone,  as  also  that  the  bone  would  certainly  be  shattered  where  the 
ball  had  entered.  They  had  both  agreed,  m  the  hrst  instance  that  t^^ 
ball  had  entered  in  fro^t.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  ball  had  entered 
in  front,  and  that  the  deceased  was  shot  by  his  own  party.  The  direction 
of  the  wound-its  passing  from  above  downwards,  and  from  before  back- 
wards-throws  a  shade  of  doubt  upon  the  correctness  of  this  view  since 
for  the  shot  to  have  been  fired  in  front,  the  individual  who  fired  it  must 
have  been  much  elevated  above  the  deceased  (a  circumstance  which  did  not 
appear  from  the  evidence),  or  a  ball  could  not  have  taken  stich  a  course  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  its  direction  was  precisely  such  as  it  would  have 
taken  if  it  had  been  discharged  from  the  prisoner's  gun,  since  it  was  estab- 
lished by  the  evidence  that  the  accused  had  fallen  while  pursuing,  and  Jiis 
gun  had  become  then  accidentally  discharged.     (Smith's  'J or.  Med. 

P-  290.)  .  ,  ^, 

In  1882,  whilst  the  preceding  pages  were  passing  through  the  press,  tlie 
celebrated  trial  of  the  brothers  Peltzer  took  place,  for  the  murder  in  Brussels 
of  M.  Bernays.     At  this  trial  several  important  questions  relative  to 
h£emorrhao-e  from  gunshot  wounds,  the  position  of  the  assailant,  and  the 
production  of   cadaveric    lividities,  were   raised,  which   may  here  be 
noticed,  since  they  could  not  be  referred  to  in  their  proper  places.  M. 
Bernays  was  a  well-known  barrister  in  Antwerp,  and  was  on  very  intimate 
terms  with  Armand,  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers  Peltzer,  and  was  also 
known  to  the  younger  brother,  Leon.     Either  on  account  of  a  liaison 
between  Armand  and  Madame  Bernays,  or  because  M.  Bernays  was  in  the 
possession  of  a  secret  affecting  the  character  of  Armand,  the  latter  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  Bernays,  and  employed  for  this  purpose  his  brother  Leon. 
Bernays  was  accordingly  inveigled  into  a  room  in  a  house  in  Brussels, 
specially  prepared  for  the  purpose ;  and  as  he  crossed  the  threshold  it  is 
supposed  that  the  disguised  Leon  presented  a  pistol  near  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  shot  his  victim  dead.    The  body  was  no  doubt  subsequently  dis- 
posed of  by  the  brothers  in  the  following  manner.    All  traces  of  blood  were 
removed  from  the  room  except  in  one  spot,  where  there  was  a  pool  of  blood 
weighing  about  nine  ounces  ;  and  the  body  was  placed  in  an  arm-chair  so 
that  it  might  be  supposed  that  death  was  the  result  of  either  suicide  or 
accident.    About  a  week  later  information  was  conveyed  to  the  authorities, 
by  letter,  that  Bernays  had  been  shot  accidentally  by  one  Vaughan — 
an  assumed  name  of  Leon — during  an  altercation ;  and  this  letter  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  deceased's  body.   A  judicial  and  medical  examination  of  the 
body  was  made  on  the  18tli,  eleven  days  after  the  death  on  J anuary  7th,  1881. 
Stienon,  who  made  the  medical  examination,  said  there  were  two  wounds, 
one  on  the  right  temple,  of  a  simple  nature,  the  other  in  the  nape  of  the 
jieck,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  death.    This  was  a  perfectly  clean 
wound,  without  any  burn.    The  ball  had  gone  through  the  neck  from  left 
to  right,  slightly  ascending  and  perforating  the  skull.    The  principal  part 
■of  the  projectile  was  found  in  the  right  temporal  (middle)  lobe  of  the  brain. 
On  the  body  were  stains  of  blood  and  cadaveric  lividities.   The  blood  stains 
were  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  head.    On  the 
nostrils  and  moustache  were  streaks  of  blood.    There  were  lividities  on  the 
right  leg  and  forearm.    No  blood  was  found  in  the  pharynx.    The  wound 
in  the  nape  of  the  neck  could  not  have  bled  much  externally.  The  bleeding 
had  been  internal,  and  through  the  nose.    There  was  little  blood  on  the 
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UalT  t/^'^  ^^eceased.    A  spot  on  the  carpet  contained  nine  ounces  of 

prLts  could  .nf?''"T"*'  the  purpose  shoAved  that  the  foot- 

Kpp  fh!  n    ^  1   aT  produced  earlier  than  two  hours  and  a  half 

twenty.fi ve  hours  afterwards.    It  was  certain  that  the  footprint  was  not 
produced  on  January  18th,  the  day  of  the  first  investigation  at  thlhouse 
and  eleven  days  alter  the  death.     Experiments  showed  that  cadaveric 
lividities  coald  no  longer  be  displaced  when  the  body  had  remained  in  the 
same  position  for  twenty-eight  or  thirty  hours :  therefore  the  body  could 
not  have  become  cold  in  the  same  position  as  that  in  which  it  was  found 
It  might  have  been  moved  after  twenty-eight  or  thirty  hours,  but  the 
cadaveric  rigidity  must  be  taken  into  consideratiofi.    The  body  must  have 
been  rigid  after  twenty-four  hours.    Destruction  of  this  rigidity  was 
possible  only  by  tearing  the  muscles,  and  no  muscles  were  torn  :  therefore 
It  was  probable  that  the  moving  of  the  body  had  been  effected  after 
cadaveric  rigidity  had  disappeared,  which  usually  happened  after  sixty  or 
seventy  hours.    It  followed  that  the  body  must  have  been  moved  some 
days  after  the  crime.    The  blood-clot  on  the  carpet  was  irregular  in  shape 
there  being  no  blood  m  the  centre ;  and  the  footprint  was  at  the  side.  Death 
had  doubtless  been  instantaneous  ;  and  experiments  showed  that  the  shot  had 
been  fired  at  a  distance  of  four  inches  from  the  wound,  though  there  was 
no  blackening.    The  clothes  of  the  deceased  were  in  perfect  order,  and 
there  was  no  evidence  of  a  struggle  having  taken  place.  Leon  had  indicated 
a  spot  where  the  shot  was  fired  ;  but  it  was  impossible  that  his  victim  could 
have  been  on  that  spot,  as  in  that  case  the  blood  would  have  flowed  all 
over  his  clothes,  which  was  not  the  case.    Bernays  had  evidently  fallen 
against  the  corner  of  a  writing  table,  as  was  indicated  by  the  wound  on  the 
temple,  and  had  then  rolled  on  to  the  floor.    Probably  the  deceased  was 
shot  whilst  stooping  his  head,  as  many  people  do  instinctively  on  entering 
a  room.    Inside  on  the  door  were  some  drops  of  blood,  spurted  on  it  when 
the  wound  was  inflicted.    The  victim  had  bled  through  the  nose  for  five  or 
ten  minutes  after  death.    If  the  assassin  had  raised  the  head  of  Bernays, 
the  blood  would  have  flowed  on  to  the  clothes,  which  were  fi-ee  from  blood. 
The  footprint  on  the  blood-clot  on  the  carpet  had  probably  been  made  by  a 
boot  of  Armand's,  with  which  the  mark  corresponded.    The  body  had  not 
been  moved  sooner  than  from  forty  to  sixty  hours  after  death.    This  was 
the  summary  of  Stienon's  evidence ;  and  he  was  confirmed  by  Vleminckx. 
Tor  the  defence,  Gruillery  stated  that  what  had  been  described  as  a  foot- 
print on  the  blood  on  the  carpet,  had  been  produced  by  a  knee,  not  a  boot ; 
and  the  impress  might  have  been  made  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  the  blood 
had  flowed.    Hence  it  might  have  been  produced,  as  Leon  stated,  when  he 
knelt  to  raise  the  head  of  the  deceased,  and  to  render  him  assistance. 
Cadaveric  lividities,  he  asserted,  permitted  no  conclusions  to  be  drawn,  as 
twelve  days  after  death  they  were  accompanied  by  putrefaction.  The 
blood,  he  contended,  had  flowed  from  the  najje,  not  from  the  nose*. 
Schonfield  confirmed  this  evidence.    The  brothers  Peltzer  were  both  con- 
victed.   ('  Br.  Med.  Jour.'  1888,  I,  p.  23). 

Wounds  from  small- sliot. — Death  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  small-shot, 
and  here  several  medico-legal  questions  present  themselves.  Small-shot 
may  act  in  two  ways: — 1.  It  either  strikes  without  spreading,  in  which 
case  the  discharge  is  always  near  the  person,  and  its  action  is  much  more 
dangerous  than  that  of  a  single  ball,  because  it  produces  extensive  lacera- 
tions ;  or  2.  It  strikes  after  it  has  spread,  and  here  the  discharge  must 
^  have  been  distant,  and  comparatively  little  mischief  is  done.  Lachese 
found,  by  many  experiments  on  dead  l3odies,  that  in  order  to  produce  with 
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small-shot  a  round  opening,  somewhat  resembling  that  produced  by  a 
S?llpt  the  discharo-e  should  take  place  point-blank  at  the  distaiice  of  not  ^ 
l:^X.n  tt  or  twelve  inches  from  theT  surface  of  the  body.    When  the 
d  stance  was  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  the  opening  made  was  irregular, 
and  the  borders  were  much  lacerated;  at  thirty-six  inches,  a  central  open- 
ino  was  entirely  lost,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  was  covered  by  the 
scattered  shot.    The  effect  after  this  was  found  to  depend  on  the  distance 
the  ooodness  of  the  gun,  and  the  strength  of  the  charge  ('Ann.  dHyg. 
18361;  but  the  shot  is,  in  general,  much  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
body     A  witness  may  be  required  to  form  an  opimon  of   l^e  f^tance  a 
which  a  gun  was  fired.    In  Beg.  v.  Chapman  (p^f^^'^^I^^.^V         S  . 
was  proved  that  the  deceased  had  been  killed  by  small-shot  ^^ed  from  a 
o-un ;  that  the  discharge  must  have  taken  place  very  near,  as  the  shot  had 
Sot  been  scattered,  and  the  point  of  the  gun  must  have  been  below  the 
level  of  the  wound,  as  the  direction  was  rather  upwards.    Two  medical 
witnesses  were  examined,  and  both  agreed  that,  judgmg  from  the  direction 
of  the  wound,  the  gun  when  fired  could  not  have  been  pointed  from  the 
shoulder     A  similar  question  was  raised  in  Beg.  v.  Hull  (Oxford  bum. 
Ass  1846),  and  it  was  decided  that  the  discharge  of  the  gun  took  place 
accidentally  during  a  struggle.    In  the  case  of  Beg.  y.  Kendreio  (Jov^c 
Wint.  Ass.  1844),  the  medical  evidence  was  very  satisfactory,    it  was  y 
shown  to  be  highly  improbable  that  deceased  could  have  shot  himself  with 
small-shot  from  a  gun,  as  the  shot  were  scattered,  and  there  was  no  round 
opening  or  mark  of  burning.  Itas  difficult  to  conceive  that  small-shot  could 
produce  a  single  entrance-wound,  having  an  appearance  pf  circularity  about 
it,  Avithout  at  the  same  time  singeing  or  burning  the  skin  or  dress. 

The  difficulty  of  laying  down  any  general  rules  respecting  the  wounds 
produced  by  small-shot  at  their  entrance  and  exit,  will  be  apparent  fr-om 
the  following  facts :— A  boy  was  shot  in  the  neck  by  the  accidental  dis- 
charge of  his  gun,  loaded  with  an  ounce  of  No.  8  shot.    He  died  instantly. 
He  was  leaning  forwards  on  the  muzzle,  so  that  it  was  nearly  m  contact 
with  the  skin  of  the  neck.    A  large  round  hole  was  produced,  one  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  the  edges  of  which  were  slightly  blackened  with 
powder.    The  exit- aperture,  which  Avas  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  third  cervical  vertebra,  was  a  mere  slit  in  the  skin,  scarcely 
an  inch  long,  with  the  long  diameter  placed  vertically.    The  smallness  of 
this  aperture  may  have  been  owing  to  the  greater  part  of  the  charge  being 
lodged  in  the  body.    The  entrance-aperture,  although  rounded,  was  too 
large  to  be  mistaken  for  a  bullet-wound  :  it  was  evidently  a  near  wound, 
from  the  blackening  of  the  edges.    On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found 
that  a  round  aperture  may  be  produced  by  the  discharge  of  small -shot  at 
a  much  greater  distance  from  the  object  than  that  assigned  by  Lachese. 
A  new  gun  was  fired  with  the  usual  charge  at  a  sheet  of  paper  placed  at 
sixty  paces'  distance.    A  circular  hole  was  produced  in  the  centre  of  the 
sheet,  through,  which  apparently  every  shot  had  passed.    The  hole  was 
slightly  jagged  at  the  edge,  but  otherwise  resembled  that  made  by  a 
bullet.    New  guns  with  highly  polished  surfaces  throw  the  shot  very  closely 
together,  and  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  difference  in  the  results  thus 
obtained  and  those  described  by  Lachese.    Admitting  such  exceptional  in- 
stances, and  assuming  the  general  correctness  of  the  inferences  drawn  by 
Lachese,  from  the  results  of  his  experiments  in  discharging  small-shot  at 
dead  bodies  placed  at  different  distances,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
a  wound  from  small-shot  could,  under  any  circumstances,  be  mistaken  for 
one  produced  by  a  leaden  bullet.    This  question  arose  in  a  case  tried  by 
Parke,  B.  (Beg.  v.  Spriggs,  Lewes  Lent  Ass.  1854),  in  which  the  prisoner 
was  charged,  upon  his  own  statement,  with  having  caused  the  death  of  his. 
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wife  by  discliarg-ing  at  her  a  loaded  gan.    When  seen  shortlv  after  bv  the 

Ton't'f  T'       t^""^*^       ^"^^^  There  was  a  '  fa,^:  d '  7oa  d 

upon  he  •  foreliead,  about  an  inch  above  the  right  eyebrow.    TJie  witness 

fncTd  bv  ---^-hich  from  its  appeara^nce,  4ight  have  bee" 

dnced  by  any  blunt  m.strument,  or  by  a  gun  fired  from  a  short  distance 
Un  turther  examination  it  was  found  that  the  back  part  of  the  head  been 
driven  in,  and  it  appeared  as  though  the  shot  had  passed  completely  through 
the  head  and  brain,  passing  ont  behind  in  a  direction  slanting  downwards 
the  wound  behind  being  three  inches  lower  than  that  in  front.  He  did  not  see 
any  shot,  nor  did  he  open  the  head  to  endeavour  to  find  any;  but  a  portion 
of  the  sknll  and  hair  had  been  driven  into  the  wound.  The  iudo-e  properly 
suggested  that  the  brain  should  have  been  examined,  as  some  Shot  mifflit 
have  remained  there,  and  this  would  have  shown  exactly  how  the  mortal 
injury  had  been  produced.  The  witness  was  strongly  pressed  to  say 
whether  he  was  certain  the  injury  had  been  caused  by  shot  and  not  by 
a  bullet.  He  said  he  was  certain  it  was  by  shot,  as  he  had  had  much 
experience  of  bullet- wounds.  Fortunately,  there  was  good  evidence  to 
show  that  one  barrel  only  of  the  prisoner's  gun  had  been  discharged,  and 
the  undischarged  barrel  was  found  loaded  with  shot.  The  prisoner  was 
convicted.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  mark  of  burning  or  singeing  of 
the  hair  or  dress  in  this  case,  or  the  witness  would  not  have  suggested  that 
the  wound  might  have  been  occasioned  by  a  blunt  instrument.  Consider- 
ing that  there  were  two  penetrating  wounds  on  opposite  sides  of  the  head, 
this  was  a  singular  part  of  the  evidence.  It  was  clear  that  there  was  one 
great  central  wound  (the  entrance- wound),  which,  although  described  as 
'jagged,'  appeared  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  as  no  shot  were  scattered, 
or  could  be  found  in  the  skin.  Yet  this  single  wound  was  obviously  caused 
by  small-shot.  In  all  similar  cases,  it  would  be  proper  to  examine  the 
track  of  a  wound  throughout.  According  to  Lachese's  experiments,  it  is 
probable  that  the  piece  was  in  this  case  discharged  within  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

A  discharge  of  small-shot,  in  contact  with  the  skin  or  close  to  it,  gene- 
rally produces,  not  a  round  opening,  but  a  severe  lacerated  wound.  A 
man  lay  down  on  the  grass  and  fell  asleep,  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  being  close 
to  the  back  of  the  calf  of  his  left  leg,  and  pointing  in  a  slanting  direction 
downwards.  By  some  accident  the  gun  went  off,  and  the  shot  produced  a 
laceration  of  the  whole  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leg,  with  no  appearance  of 
a_  round  perforation.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  closeness  of  the 
discharge,  the  leg  of  his  trousers  was  much  burnt  as  well  as  cut  and  torn. 
Although,  according  to  Lachese's  experiments,  a  round  opening  may  be 
produced  by  small-shot  when  the  piece  is  fired  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  from 
the  body,  the  above  case  proves  that  the  shot  may  be  scattered,  and  an 
extensively  lacerated  wound  caused,  when  the  muzzle  is  close  to  the  skin, 
and  the  piece  is  not  discharged  point-blank.  The  scattering  of  the  shot, 
however,  in  such  a  case,  could  not  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  discharge 
had  taken  place  from  a  distance,  because  the  skin  and  dress  would  ahvays 
present  distinct  marks  of  burning.  "When  a  piece  is  fired  near,  the  shot 
may  be  carried  into  the  wound  without  scattering,  and  it  may  be  found 
lying  like  a  solid  mass  in  the  wound.  This  was  proved  to  have  been  the 
case  in  Beg.  v.  Evans  (Swansea  Lent  Ass.  1869).  In  1869,  a  gentleman 
was  accidentally  shot  by  the  discharge  of  his  gun  from  behind.  The 
entire  shot  were  found  lodged,  as  in  a  purse,  in  the  muscles  behind  the 
thigh-bone. 

The  course  taken  by  small-shot,  when  discharged  at  short  distances, 
may  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  discharge  took  place,  and  thus  aid 
in  the  identification  of  the  assailant.   In  Beg.  v.  Harris  (Lincoln  Lent  Ass. 
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1870^  it  was  a  question  whether  the  wound  indicated  the  direction  in 
wHch  he  g'^^^as  fired.  The  deceased  was  shot  whde  passing  along  a 
IbUc  path^  1f  the  prisoner  were  guilty,  he  must  have  fired  the  gun  from 
a  vv  ndow  more  than  twelve  feet  above  the  ground.  According  to  the 
ev  dence  tla^  shot  must  have  been  fired  downwards.  It  had  blown  away 
thf  uXe'i  lip,  the  teeth,  and  lower  jaw.    The  prisonei;  was  convicted. 

Sman-shot  is  rarely  observed  to  traverse  the  body  entirely,  unless  dis- 
charged so  near  as  to  make  a  clean  round  opening  ;  but  a  single  pellet  reach- 
inTthe  body  may  destroy  life.    There  may  be  no  exit-aperture,  or  it  may 
be  smaUer  than  that  of  entrance.    Two  cases  have  already  been  mentioned : 
oLTp  664)  in  which  a  young  man  was  killed  by  a  sing  e  pellet  mounding 
tTe^xth  intercostal  arte'ry  ;  ?he  other  (p.  ^52) ,  -  which  a  ^^^^^ 
bv  a  pellet  traversing  the  orbital  plate  and  wounding  the  brain    buch  minute 
wo3  milh^  easily  overlooked  in  the  examination  of  a  dead  body  Small- 
horeven  when  wounding  only  the  skin  of  the  back  superficially  has  been 
kno;n  to  cause  death  by  tetanus.    In  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
body  of  a  person  who  has  been  kdled  by  a  discharge  of  small-shot  the 
pellets  do  not  always  present  a  rounded  appearance.    By  the  force  of  the 
discharge,  especially  when  near  to  the  body,  or  when  any  bony  surface  has 
been  st?uck,  the  spherical  form  of  the  shot  may  be  almost  entirely  lost. 
In  Bee,  V  Evans  (Swansea  Lent  Ass.  1869),  it  was  attempted  to  connect 
the  prisoner  with  an  act  of  murder  by  the  appearance  of  the  shot  removed 
from  the  dead  body.    Some  slips  of  lead,  with  small  cut  portions  of  the 
metal  of  a  rough  cubic  form,  were  found  in  prisoner's  possession    A  portion 
of  the  shot  removed  from  the  body  of  deceased,  who  was  found  dead,  had 
a  similar  ciibical  form.    They  consisted  only  of  lead,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  say  that  the  lead  was  the  same  as  that  found  in  the  possession  ot  the 
prisoner.    The  evidence  failed  to  connect  the  prisoner  with  the  act.  Out 
lead  in  the  form  of  slugs,  may  be  mixed,  with  shot,  and  it  appeared  to  be 
so  in  this  case.    In  all  manufactured  shot  there  is  arsenic.    If  this  is 
found,  it  would  tend  to  show  that  ordinary  shot  had  been  used. 

When  in  an  act  of  suicide  a  pistol  is  discharged  close  to  the  chest,  the 
amount  of  injury  done  cannot  be  measured  by  the  size  of  the  bullet.  In 
a  case  of  suicide  in  which  a  man  discharged  a  pistol  pressed  closely  to 
his  chest,  loaded  with  a  bullet  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the 
whole  of  the  clothes  were  torn  through,  and  portions  of  them,  with  parts 
of  the  ribs,  were  carried  deeply  into  the  chest.  The  opening  in  the  chest 
was  circular,  and  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  margin  was  burnt  and 
ragged.  The  heart  was  intact,  but  the  left  lung  was  completely  shattered 
The  small  bullet  was  found  firmly  impacted  in  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra, 
on  the  left  side.  The  explosion  of  the  gunpowder  close  to  the  body  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  this  large  wound. 

A  single  bullet  of  no  great  dimensions,  fired  from  a  gun  at  a  distance 
of  from  four  to  six  yards  from  the  person,  has  been  known  to  produce  an 
extensive  wound.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Walshe,  who  was  shot  by  a  man 
named  Wells,  in  1868,  the  bullet  had  traversed  the  head,  destroying  the 
nose  entirely.  The  entrance- aperture  at  this  point  was  so  large  as  to  admit 
three  or  four  fingers.  The  bullet  had  passed  out  behind,  splitting  the 
occipital  bone,  and  it  was  found  in  the  room  with  a  stain  of  blood  upon  it, 
and  some  hair  resembling  that  of  the  deceased.  In  this  case  the  bullet,, 
of  the  Minie  pattern,  weighed  only  250  grains,  but  it  produced  a  very 
large  wound. 

Wounds  from  ivadding  and  gtmpotvder. — A  gun  loaded  with  waddings 
or  even  with  gunpowder  only,  may  cause  death.  In  these  cases,  an 
impulsive  force  is  given  by  the  explosion,  and  the  substance  becomes  a 
dangerous  projectile.    The  lighter  the  projectile,  the  shorter  the  distance 
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discharging  guns  or  pistols  at  others  in  sport-an  act  which  tLrS 
they  may  perlovnj  wTthout  datiger,  because  the  pieces  are  not  loaded  with 
ban  or  shot.  In  lieg^  ^  Jlaoe  (Bury  Lent.  Ass.  March,  1840),  it  was  proved 
that  the  prisoner  had  killed  the  deceased  by  discharging  at  him,  wZu 
fiT         1  ^'^-i^-ded  with  powder  and  paper-wadc^n^?    The  d creased 

and  tfnf  "  penetrated, 
and  *l^^V«.a^  lof  ^^^^  wounded  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart.  ('Ann 
V^^".         '  ^'  ^^V  ^  ^''^         killed  by  a  boy,  who  d^s^ 

charged  at  her  a  gun  loaded  with  paper  pellets.  Some  of  these  penetrated 
the  body,  and  lodged  in  the  lungs  and  liver.  Dupuytren  mentions  an 
instance,  where,  during  a  quarrel  between  two  men,  one  discharged  at  the 
other  a  gun  loaded  with  powder  and  wadding  only,  at  a  distance  of  about 
eighteen  inches.  The  man  mstantly  fell  dead.  On  inspection,  his  clothes 
were  found  torn,  the  intestines  were  lacerated,  blood  was  effused,  and  the 
Avadding  was  lodged  m  the  abdomen. 

^'^^  ^^^^^^3^  of  a  *^^eatre  at  Brighton,  had  the 
upper  half  of  the  hand  completely  blown  away  by  a  piece  of  greased  news- 
paper, tightly  rammed,  discharged  from  a  small  cannon  on  the  stage  of  the 
theatre.  ° 

It  has  been  observed  that  persons  in  attempting  to  commit  suicide  have 
occasionally  forgotten  to  put  a  bullet  into  the  pistol ;  nevertheless,  the  dis- 
charge of  a  piece  into  the  mouth  has  sufficed,  from  the  effect  of  the  wadding 
only  to  produce  considerable  destruction  of  parts,  and  to  cause  serious  loss 
of  blood.    Fatal  accidents  have  frequently  taken  place  fi-om  the  discharge 
ot  wadding  from  cannon  during  reviews.    It  is  not  easy  to  say  at  what 
distance  a  weapon  charged  with  wadding  and  gunpowder  would  cease  to 
produce  mischief,  since  this  must  depend  on  the  impulsive  force  given  by 
the  charge  of  powder,  and  on  the  size  of  the  piece.    Lachese  found  that  a 
piece  charged  with  gunpowder  only,  is  capable  of  producing  a  penetratincr 
wound  somewhat  resembling  that  caused  by  small-shot,  when  the  piece  is 
large,  strongly  charged,  and  fired  within  six  inches  of  the  surface  of  the 
body     ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1836,  p.  368.)    This  arises  from  a  portion  of  the 
powder  always  escaping  combustion  at  the  time  of  discharge,  and  each 
grain  then  acts  like  a  pellet  of  small-shot.     Under  any  circumstances,  a 
discharge  of  powder  contuses  the  skin,  producing  ecchymosis,  and  often 
lacerating  it,  if  the  piece  is  fired  near.    The  dress  is  burnt  and  the  skin 
scorched  from  the  flame  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  powder  ;  many 
particles  of  gunpowder  may  be  actually  driven  into  the  true  skin.  All 
the  substances  here  spoken  of  are  considered  to  be  projectiles;  and  the 
weapons  are  held  in  law  to  be  loaded  arms,  so  long  as  they  are  capable  of 
producing  bodily  injury  at  the  distance  from  which  the  piece  containing 
th  em  is  discharged.    It  may  therefore  become  a  question  as  to  the  distance 
at  which  these  light  projectiles  cease  to  be  harmless.    The  answer  must  be 
governed  by  circumstances  ;  but  it  will  in  all  cases  materially  depend  on 
the  strength  of  the  charge.    In  Beg.  v.  GolUer  (Abingdon  Lent  Ass.  1844) 
the  prisoner  was  charged  with  firing  a  gun  loaded  with  small-shot  at  the 
prosecutor,  with  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm.    It  appeared  that  the 
gun  was  deliberately  pointed  at  the  prosecutor,  who  was  then  at  a  distance 
of  from  seventy  to  eighty  yards  fi'om  the  prisoner.    The  shot,  which  was 
very  small,  had  marked  the  clothes,  but  had  not  penetrated  the  skin  or 
inflicted  any  wound.    The  defence  was,  that,  from  the  slight  injury  done, 
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the  prisoner  merely  iBtended  to  frighten  the  prosecutor,  and  not  to  do  him 
any  bodily  harm.   He  was  found  guilty  of  a  common  assault.  The  question 
was  here  a  delicate  one,  for  had  the  prosecutor  been  a  few  yards  nearer, 
Z  the  pallets  touched 'an  exposed  part  of  his  body  the  result  might  have 
been  serious.  One  pellet  has  destroyed  life  (pp.  f  2  /)64) .  A  case  occurred 
in  the  United  States,  involving  the  question  as  to  the  distance  at  which  a 
pistol  not  loaded  with  ball  would  suffice  to  produce  a  serious  wound.  A 
boy,  in  play,  discharged  a  pistol  at  a  companion,  producing  on  the  fleshy 
pari  of  the  left  hip  a'wound  one  inch  in  diameter  and  four  inches  in  depth^ 
The  skin  was  destroyed,  and  the  muscles  were  a  blackened  lacerated 
mass.    There  was  no  ball  in  the  pistol ;  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  there 
was  wadding.    Death  took  place  from  tetanus  on  the  seventh  day  ;  and  on 
examination^no  wadding  was  found  in  the  wound     There  were,  however, 
c^rains  of  gunpowder,  with  which  the  wound  was  blackened  throughout  its 
whole  extent.  At  the  inquest  the  witnesses  differed  respecting  the  distanc^ 
at  which  the  pistol  was  held  when  the  wound  was  inflicted,    borne  said 
one  foot ;  others  two  or  three  yards.    The  deceased  had  stated  his  belief 
that  the  pistol  had  almost  touched  him,  and,  judging  by  the  state  of  the 
wounded  parts,  this  was  probably  the  truth.    Swift  contended  that  the 
wound  had  been  produced  by  gunpowder  only,  without  wadding.    He  per- 
formed some  experiments  with  the  pistol  used  by  the  prisoner,  but  loaded 
with  o-unpowder  and  wadding,  in  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  dis- 
charges at  different  distances.    At  twelve  inches  distance  from  a  body,  he 
found  that  the  clothes  were  lacerated  and  the  skin  abraded,  but  the  wadding 
did  not  penetrate;  at  six  inches,  the  clothes  were  lacerated,  and  the 
wadding  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch ;  at  two  inches,  the  wound 
produced,  which  was  two  inches  deep,  was  ragged  and  blackened  ;  at  one 
and  a  half  inch  from  the  chest,  the  wadding  passed  into  the  caVity  between 
the  ribs,  and  in  a  second  experiment  it  carried  away  a  portion  of  a  rib. 
('Med.   Gaz.'  vol.  40,   p.   734.)     This    subject  was   investigated  by 
Mackintosh,  and  he  found,  in  reference  to  the  wounds  produced  by  wadding, 
that  the  amount  of  injury  done  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  powder 
in  the  gun,  the  hardness  and  compactness  of  the  wadding  or  substance  used 
in  place  of  shot  or  bullet,  and  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  point  of 
firing.    A  case  occurred  in  his  practice  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  for 
unlawful  wounding :  Beg.  v.  Isgide  (Norwich  Lent  Ass.  1867.)  The  prisoner 
fired  at  a  boy  with  a  gun  loaded  with  brown  paper,  pressed  together.  He 
was  then  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  yards  from  the  boy.    There  was 
a  wound  in  the  chest  about  the  size  of  a  shilling.    The  margin  of  the 
wound  was  jagged,  had  a  blueish-black  or  mottled  appearance,  and  the 
edges  of  one  of  the  ribs  was  laid  bare.    The  paper  pellet  took  a  course 
downwards,  as  a  result  of  a  deflection  of  the  projectile  by  the  rib.  A 
quantity  of  brown  paper  was  removed  from  the  wound,  and  the  boy 
ultimately  recovered.    The  question  which  Mackintosh  proposed  to  con- 
sider was  whether  paper- wadding  could  really  produce  such  a  wound 
as  was  here  found,  when  the  gun  was  fired  from  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
yards.    Without  going  into  details,  it  may  be  stated,  that  when  the  gun 
was  charged  with  a  small  quantity  of  powder  and  brown-paper  wadding, 
there  was  indentation,  but  no  penetration  at  a  distance  of  two  yards.  With 
one-third  more  powder  and  a  brown-paper  pellet  closely  compressed,  there 
was  penetration  through  the  boy's  jacket  to  an  inch  and  a  half  beyond. 
These  facts  bear  out  the  conclusion  already  given,  and  confirmed  the  boy's 
account  of  the  distance  from  which  the  gun  was  fired  at  him  by  the  prisoner. 
Swift  had  inferred  from  his  experiments  that  a  penetrating  wound  from 
wadding  was  not  produced  unless  the  piece  was  discharged  within  a 
distance  of  six  inches  ;  but  Mackintosh's  results  clearly  show  that  this 
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must  depend  on  the  quantity  of  powder  used  and  the  loose  or  compact 
nature  of  the  substance  employed  as  a  projectile  ^"'"pact 
Identity  from  the  flash  of  gunpowder.-Among  the  singular  questions 
which  have  arisen  out  of  this  subject  is  the  following  :-Whether  t  o 


person  who  fires  a  gun  or  pistol  at  another  during  a  dark  night  can  ho 


,    .  .  c     mg  to  show  that  their 

decision  was  erroneous  was  subsequently  reported  by  Fodere.  A  woman 
positively  swore  that  she  saw  the  face  of  a  person,  who  fired  at  another 
during  the  night,  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  glory,  and  that  she  was  thereby 
enabled  to  identify  the  prisoner.  This  statement  was  confirmed  by  the 
deposition  of  the  wounded  person,  Desgranges  performed  many  experiments 
on  this  subject,  and  he  concluded  that  on  a  dark  night,  and  away  from 
every  source  of  light,  the  person  who  fired  the  gun  might  be  identified 
withm  a  moderate  distance.  If  the  flash  was  very  strong,  the  smoke  very 
dense,  and  the  distance  great,  the  person  firing  the  piece  could  not  be 
identified.  The  question  was  raised  in  this  country,  in  the  case  of  Beg.  v. 
White  (Croydon  Aut.  Ass.  1839.)  A  gentleman  was  shot  at  while  driving 
home  during  a  dark  night ;  and  he  was  wounded  in  the  elbow.  When  he 
observed  the  flash  of  the  gun,  he  saw  that  the  piece  was  levelled  towards 
him,  and  the  light  of  the  flash  enabled  him  to  recognize  at  once  the  features 
of  the  accused.  In  cross-examination  he  said  he  was  quite  sure  he  could 
see  the  prisoner,  and  that  he  Avas  not  mistaken  as  to  his  identity.  The 
accused  was  skilfully  defended,  and  he  was  acquitted.  Evidence  of  this 
kind  has,  however,  been  received  in  an  English  Court  of  Law.  A  similar 
case  was  tried  at  the  Lewes  Lent  Assizes,  1862  (Beg.  v.  Stanley).  The 
prisoner  shbt  at  the  prosecutor,  a  gamekeeper,  on  a  dark  evening  in 
December,  and  the  latter  SAvore  that  he  distinctlj^  saw  the  prisoner  by 
the  flash  of  the  gun,  and  could  identify  him  by  the  light  on  his  features. 
His  evidence  was  corroborated  by  three  other  witnesses,  who  saw  him  not 
far  from  the  spot,  and  by  one  who  saw  him  in  the  act  of  running  away. 
He  was  convicted.  A  case  is  quoted  by  Paris  and  Fonblanque  (Bex  v. 
Haines),  in  which  some  police-oflEicers  Avere  shot  at  by  a  highwayman 
during  a  dark  night.  One  of  the  oflficers  stated  that  he  could  distinctly 
see,  from  the  flash  of  the  pistol,  that  the  robber  rode  a  dark-brown  horse 
of  a  remarkable  shape  in  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  that  he  had  since 
identified  the  horse  at  a  stable  in  London.  He  also  perceived,  by  the  same 
flash  of  light,  that  the  person  had  on  a  rough  brown  great-coat.  This 
evidence  was  considered  to  be  satisfactory. 

From  the  information  which  the  author  has  been  able  to  collect  on  this 
point,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  an  assailant  may  be  thus  occa- 
sionally identified. 

For  a  description  of  the  chemical  examination  of  fire-arms,  to  determine 
whether  they  have  been  recently  discharged  or  not,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  p.  544.  J 
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qHAPTER  51. 

DEATH  FEOM  BURNS  AND  SCALDS— SYMPTOMS— STUPOR— CAUSE  OF  DEATH— POST- 
MORTEM APPEARANCES— BURNS  ON  THE  DEAD  BODY— ACCIDENT,  HOMICIDE, 
OR  SUICIDE— WOUNDS  CAUSED  BY  FIRE— SCALDING— BURNS  BY  CORROSIVE 
LIQUIDS. 

Burns  and  scalds.— A  burn  is  an  injury  produced  by  tlie  application  of  a 
flame  or  heated  substance  to  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  while  a,  scald  results 
from  the  application  of  a  liquid  at  or  near  its  boiling  point,  under  the  same 
circumstances  There  seems  to  be  no  real  distinction  between  a  burn  and 
a  scald  as  to  the  effects  produced  on  the  body  :  the  injury  resulting  from 
boiling  mercury  or  melted  lead  might  receive  either  appellation.  iNever- 
theless,  as  a  matter  of  medical  evidence,  it  may  be  important  to_  state  whether 
the  injury  found  on  a  body  was  caused  by  such  a  liquid  as  boiling  water,  or 
by  a  heated  solid.  If  the  former,  the  injury  might  be  ascribed  to  accident ; 
if  the  latter,  to  criminal  design.  A  scald  produced  by  boiling  water  would 
be  indicated  by  a  sodden  state  of  the  skin  and  flesh,  but  there  would  be  no 
destruction  of  substance.  In  a  burn  by  a  heated  solid,  -the  parts  may  be 
more  or  less  destroyed,  or  even  charred  ;  the  cuticle  may  be  found  blackened, 
dry,  almost  of  a  horny  consistency,  and  presenting  a  shrivelled  appearance. 
This  distinction  would  only  apply  to  scalds  from  water.  A  scald  from 
melted  lead  could  not  be  distinguished  from  a  burn  produced  by  a  solid 
heated  to  the  same  temperature.  Some  of  the  oils  boil  at  500°  F,,  and 
they  produce  by  contact  with  the  skin  burns  as  severe  as  those  caused  by 
melted  metals.  Burns  from  flame,  such  as  that  of  gas,  are  indicated  by 
extensive  scorching  of  the  skin,  while  burns  from  gunpowder  are  known 
not  only  by  the  scorching,  but  by  the  small  particles  of  unburnt  carbon 
which  are  imbedded  in  the  skin. 

Action  of  melted  metals. — A  singular  case  occurred,  in  which  an  attempt 
on  life  was  made  by  pouring  a  melted  metal  into  the  ear.  The  mother  of 
an  idiot,  wishing  to  get  rid  of  him,  adopted  the  plan  of  pouring  melted 
pewter  into  his  right  ear  while  he  was  lying  asleep.  Great  pain  and 
violent  inflammation  followed,  but  the  man,  ssi.  25,  recovered.  The 
mother  then  alleged  that  he  had  himself  poured  the  melted  metal  into  his 
own  ear.  At  a  judicial  investigation.  Boys  de  Loury  was  required  to  say 
whether  such  an  act  was  likely  to  occasion  death,  and,  if  so,  how  it  happened 
that  the  party  had  in  this  instance  recovered.  The  alloy  was  formed  of 
seven  parts  of  tin  and  three  of  lead,  and  the  melting  point  of  such  an  alloy 
would  be  about  340°  F.  De  Loury  stated  that  such  an  act  might  lead 
to  death,  by  causing  inflammation  and  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  internal 
ear  extending  to  the  brain.  The  recovery  of  the  youth  was  owing  to  the 
mischief  which  followed  having  been  comparatively  slight.  In  performing 
some  experiments  on  the  dead  body,  he  found  that  it  was  difficult  to  fill  the 
ear-passage  with  such  an  alloy,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  expansion  of 
the  air  caused  by  the  high  temperature.    ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1847,  2,  424.) 

Various  degrees  of  burns. — Dupuytrenhas  divided  burns  into  six  degrees, 
which  are  commonly  recognized  by  medical  jurists  : — 

1.  The  heat  produces  a  simple  inflammation  of  the  skin  without  vesica- 
tion. The  skin  is  red,  but  the  redness  disappears  on  pressure :  there  is 
slight  and  superficial  swelling,  wdth  severe  pain,  relieved  by  the  contact  of 
cold  substances.  The  inflammation  subsides  after  a  few  hours,  and  the 
skin  resumes  its  natural  condition  ;  or  it  may  continue  for  several  days,  and 
the  cuticle  then  peels  off. 
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2.  There  is  severe  inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  the  cuticle  is  raised 
into  blisters  containing  a  yellow-coloured  serum.  This  kind  of  injury  is 
generally  the  result  of  the  action  of  boiling  liquids.  Some  blisters  are 
formed  immediately ;  others  are  produced  within  twenty-four  hours,  and 
those  Avhich  are  already  formed  become  enlarged.  Suppuration  takes 
place  if  the  cuticle  is  removed,  and  the  person  survives  sufficiently  long. 
As  the  cutis  or  true  skin  is  not  destroyed  by  this  degree  of  burn,  there  is 
no  mark  or  cicatrix  left  on  healing,  to  indicate  its  past  existence. 

3.  The  superficial  part  of  the  cutis  is  destroyed.  The  burn  appears  in 
the  form  of  yellow  or  brown  patches,  insensible  when  gently  touched,  but 
giving  pain  when  strongly  pressed.  An  inflammatory  redness,  accom- 
panied by  vesication  or  blistering,  is  perceived  in  the  healthy  portion  of  skin 
around  the  eschars.  A  white  and  shining  cicatrix  without  contraction  of 
parts,  remains  after  healing.  This  degree  of  injury  is  commonly  observed 
in  burns  from  gunpowder,  and  the  part  which  was  the  seat  of  the  burn  is 
frequently  stained  black,  when  the  particles  of  gunpowder  have  not  been 
removed  soon  after  the  accident. 

4.  The  skin  is  destroyed  as  far  as  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue.  There 
are  firm  and  thick  eschars  (dead  portions  of  skin),  which  are  quite  insensible. 
If  the  burn  has  arisen  from  a  boiling  liquid,  the  eschars  are  soft  and  of  a 
yellowish  colour ;  if  from  a  red-hot  solid,  they  are  firm,  hard,  and  of  a 
brown  colour — sometimes  black.  The  skin  appears  shrivelled  and  puckered 
towards  the  eschar,  which  is  depressed  below  the  surface.  The  surround- 
ing skin  presents  a  high  degree  of  inflammation,  and  vesications  appear. 
From  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day  the  eschar  falls  off,  leaving  an  ulcerated 
surface,  which  heals  slowly  and  is  always  indicated  by  a  cicatrix. 

5.  In  the  fifth  degree,  the  whole  of  the  layers  of  the  skin,  the  cellular 
membrane,  and  a  portion  of  the  muscles  beneath,  are  converted  into  a 
general  eschar.  The  appearances  are  similar  to  those  of  the  fourth  degree, 
but  in  a  more  aggravated  foi^m. 

6.  The  burnt  part  is  completely  charred.  If  the  person  survives,  violent 
inflammation  is  set  up  in  the  subjacent  tissues  and  organs. 

Neither  a  burn  nor  a  scald  appears  to  be  considered  as  a  ivound  in  law ; 
but  in  the  statute  on  wounding  they  are  included  among  bodily  injuries 
dangerous  to  life.  Burns  and  scalds  may  be  regarded  as  dangerous  in  pro- 
IDortion  to  the  extent  of  surface  (of  skin)  which  they  cover,  as  well  as  the 
depth  to  which  they  extend.  The  extent  of  skin  involved  in  a  superficial 
burn,  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  flame,  is  of  greater  importance  than  the 
entire  destruction  of  a  small  part  of  the  body  through  an  intensely  heated 
solid.  When  the  burn  is  extensive,  death  may  ensue  either  from  the 
intensity  of  the  pain  produced,  or  from  a  sympathetic  shock  to  the  nervous 
system.  Death  rapidly  takes  place  from  burns  in  children  and  nervous 
females ;  but  in  adults  and  old  persons  there  is  a  better  chance  of  recovery. 
From  a  statistical  report  published  in  1875  by  the  Registrar-General,  it 
appears  that  in  twenty- five  years  (1848-72)  68,785  persons  died  in  England 
and  Wales  from  the  effects  of  burns  and  scalds.  Of  this  number  34,854 
were  children  under  five  years  of  age.  In  1880,  there  were  2,061  deaths 
from  burns  and  scalds. 

Symptoms.  Stupor  from  hums. — In  some  instances,  especially  in 
children,  stupor  and  insensibility  have  supervened ;  and  these  symptoms 
have  been  followed  by  coma  and  death.  If,  under  these  circumstances, 
opium  has  been  given  to  the  patient  as  a  sedative,  the  stupor  resulting 
from  a  burn  may  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  drug  ;  and  should  the 
person  die,  the  practitioner  may  find  himself  involved  in  a  charge  of  mala- 
praxis.  It  may  be  alleged,  as  in  the  following  case,  that  the  person  was 
poisoned  by  opium.    A  medical  man  was  charged  with  the  manslaughter 
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of  a  child  by  giving  to  it  an  overdose  of  opium,  while  it  was  labouring 
under  the  effects  of  a  severe  scald.  Abernethy  stated  in  his  evidence,  which, 
was  given  in  favour  of  the  practitioner,  that  he  thought  the  exhibition  of 
opium  very  proper  :  that  the  quantity  given,  eight  drops  of  tincture  of 
opium  immediately  after  the  accident,  and  ten  drops  two  hours  afterwards, 
was  not  an  overdose  for  a  child  (the  age  is  not  stated).  The  circumstance 
of  the  child  continuing  to  sleep  until  it  died,  after  the  exhibition  of  the 
opium,  was,  in  his  judgment,  no  proof  that  it  had  been  poisoned.  This 
sleep  was  nothing  more  than  the  torpor  into  which  it  had  been  plunged  by 
the  accident.  The  surgeon  was  acquitted.  Notwithstanding  the  very 
favourable  opinion  expressed  of  this  plan  of  treatment,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  avoid  the  use  of  opium  on  these  occasions  in  respect  to  infants 
and  children.  Life  is  readily  destroyed  in  young  subjects  by  the  smallest 
dose  of  this  drug  (see  p.  364)  :  and  there  are  no  sure  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  comatose  symptoms  produced  by  a  burn  or  a  scald  from 
those  produced  by  an  overdose  of  opium. 

Cause  of  death. — Of  the  cause  of  death  in  persons  exposed  to  fire  but 
little  need  be  said.  In  large  conflagrations  persons  are  frequently  simply 
suffocated,  from  the  want  of  proper  air,  or  the  respiration  of  the  products 
of  combustion — carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide.  The  former  darkens  the 
blood ;  the  latter  renders  it  lighter  in  colour.  In  other  cases,  where  a  large 
volume  of  flame  suddenly  falls  upon  the  body  and  the  person  is  still  able  to 
breathe,  the  fatal  effect  may  be  due  to  shock ;  i.e.  a  sudden  and  violent 
impression  on  the  nervous  system.  A  person  may  recover  from  the  first 
effects  of  severe  burns,  but  ultimately  sink  from  exhaustion  or  from  an. 
attack  of  tetanus.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Ap.  26,  1854,  p.  406.)  The 
cause  of  death  from  extensive  burns  of  the  skin  and  the  appearances  pre- 
sented by  the  internal  organs,  have  been  investigated  and  described  by 
Mendel,  in  Horn's  ' Vierteljahrsschr.'  1870,  2,  93.  See  also  'Wiener 
Med.  Blatter,'  1881,  p.  1538;  '  Vierteljahrsschr.  f.  Gerichtl.  Med.' xxxvii. 
pp.  65,  237. 

As  a  result  of  burns  from  explosions,  a  person  either  dies  speedily  or  he 
recovers.  In  a  case  tried  at  the  Swansea  Lent  Assizes,  1869,  it  was  proved 
that  a  man  had  sustained  severe  burns  from  an  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  a 
coal  mine.  He  partially  recovered  from  the  first  effects,  but  lingered  for 
nearly  three  months,  when  he  died,  according  to  the  medical  evidence, 
from  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  bowels.  There  was  no  other 
apparent  cause  for  this  inflammation  but  the  burns,  and  death  was  referred 
to  the  burning  as  the  primary  cause.  There  was  no  actual  recovery  from 
the  time  of  the  occurrence  until  death.  In  the  coal-mining  districts,  in- 
flammation and  ulceration  of  the  bowels  is  not  an  unusual  result  of  burns 
affecting  a  large  surface  of  skin,  when  the  person  lingers  for  some  time 
after  the  accident. 

The  observations  made  by  Wilks  confirm  these  views.  He  has  found 
that,  in  reference  to  burns,  death  has  been  in  some  cases  immediately  due 
to  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  pleuro-pneumonia.  If  the  patient  survive  but 
a  short  time,  the  fatal  result  is  put  down  to  shock  ;  if,  also,  he  lives  for  a 
few  days  and  no  marked  appearances  are  found  in  the  viscera,  death  is 
attributed  to  the  same  cause.  He  describes  a  case,  in  which  a  boy,  ^t.  2, 
was  scalded  in  the  face,  neck,  and  chest  with  hot  water,  and  he  died  in 
eight  days.  The  body  was  carefully  examined,  and  no  morbid  changes  could 
be  found  to  which  to  attribute  death.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  R,ep.'  1860,  p.  146.) 
A  girl,  aet.  9,  died  nine  days  after  her  clothes  had  caught  fire.  Twenty-four 
hours  before  death  she  became  very  restless,  and  subsequently  all  her 
limbs  and  body  were  stiffened  as  in  tetanus.  There  were  no  convulsions 
1  here  were  burns  on  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  and  both  arms  with. 
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granulating  and  suppurating  sores.  The  brain  appeared  quite  healtliy,  also 
the  spinal  cord.  All  the  organs  throughout  the  body  were  healthy.  (Ibid.) 

Post-mortem  appear anu's.—hx  examining  tlie  body  of  a  person  found 
burnt,  all  matters  connected  with  sex  and  identity  should  be  duly  obsen-ed. 
The  burning  of  the  Ring  Theatre  at  Vienna,  in  1881,  gave  rise  to  many 
important  medico-legal  investigations  respecting  the  sex  and  identity  of 
charred  remains,  of  which  Hoffmann  and  Schutze  have  given  a  description 
('Wiener  Med.  Bliitter,'  1881,  p.  1538),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred, 
(See  also  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.'  Oct.  1864,  p.  303.)  The  presence 
of  a  large  quantity  of  calcium  phosphate  in  the  ashes  would  indicate 
animal  i-eraains ;  but  the  bones  are  never  completely  destroyed.  They 
become  white,  and  portions  of  them  retain  their  form  under  the  action 
of  a  most  intense  heat.  When  death  has  been  caused  by  severe  pain,  no 
changes  have  been  detected  in  the  dead  body  ;  but,  under  other  circum- 
stances, it  has  been  found  on  inspection  that  there  Avere  jjatches  of  redness 
on  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  The  brain  has  been  found  gorged,  and  the  ventricles  have  contained 
an  abundance  of  serum.  The  serous  liquids  of  the  pericardium  and  jdeura 
have  also  been  in  larger  quantity  than  natural.  In  short,  besides  conges- 
tion, there  is  generally  abundant  serous  effusion  in  one  of  the  three  great 
cavities,  especially  in  the  head.  (See  cases,  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  25,  p.  743; 
vol.  31,  p.  551.)  In  deaths  from  fires  in  houses  the  persons  are  usually 
suffocated,  and  there  are  the  appearances  of  this  kind  of  death  (see 
Suffocation).  In  a  ease  in  which  a  w^oman  died  on  the  thirteenth  day 
from  a  superficial  burn  involving  the  skin  of  the  lower  part  of  her  body, 
the  stomach  was  found  inflamed  at  its  greater  extremity,  and  the  duodenum 
at  its  lower  portion — the  mucous  folds  of  the  intestines  having  a  scarlet 
colour.  The  other  intestines  as  far  as  th.e  cfficum  were  also  more  or  less 
inflamed.  ('Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Jan.  1861,  p.  137.)  If  the  person 
survives  the  first  effects,  he  may  die  from  inflammation,  suppuration, 
gangrene,  irritation,  or  fever,  or  he  may  be  worn  out  and  die  from 
exhaustion.  In  this  resj)ect,  burns  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  degrees 
are  especially  dangerous  to  life ;  and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  give  a  pre- 
mature opinion  of  the  probable  result,  as  inflammation  of  deep-seated 
viscera  only  appears  after  several  days.  In  the  case  of  six  children 
burnt  to  death,  the  following  observations  were  made.  The  eyelids  were 
firmly  closed ;  the  limbs  were  contracted,  and  the  hands  clenched.  The 
burns  on  the  bodies  of  these  children  were  of  great  superficial  extent,  but 
not  deep.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  su.rface  of  the  body  had  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  fire,  and  in  all,  the  hands  were  very  much  burnt.  In 
one  of  the  bodies  least  injured  by  the  fire  the  skin  and  covering  of  the 
chest  were  injected  with  bright  red  blood.  The  lungs  were  much  congested, 
and  of  a  bright  red  colour.  The  cavities  of  the  heart  were  empty.  The 
brain  was  congested  with  red  blood.  No  blood  in  the  body  presented  the 
usual  characters  of  venous  blood.  Death  was  attributed  to  the  shock  from 
sudden  and  extensive  burns,  and  not  to  suffocation.  ('Lancet,'  1863,  1, 
p.  60.)  In  a  case  of  death  from  burning,  the  lungs  Avere  congested,  and 
the  cavities  of  the  heart  were  empty.  No  particular  observation  Avas  made 
as  to  the  colour  of  the  blood.  The  tongue  Avas  swollen,  and  there  Avere 
some  other  appearances  indicative  of  strangulation  ;  so  that  the  burning 
had  probably  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  conceal  the  mode  of  death. 
There  Avas  a  blister  or  vesication  on  the  top  of  the  chest,  shoAving  that 
when  the  body  Avas  burnt  it  retained  some  degree  of  vitality.  The  eyes 
were  much  suffused.  The  reader  will  find  a  full  account  of  the  appearances 
presented  by  the  bodies  of  persons  Avho  have  died  from  burns  m  Horn  s 
'  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1870,  2,  93.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  appearances  vary 
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•accordino-  to  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  burns,  and  the  time  at  which  they 
prove  fatal  In  protracted  cases  the  organs  of  the  chest  and  abdomen 
frequently  present  marks  of  inflammation  and  its  consequences.  (See  also 
'  Guy's  Hosp,  Rep.' 1860,  p.  146.)  .  •  . 

The  principal  subject  on  which  medical  evidence  is  required  on  these 
occasions  is  in  reference  to  the  question  whether,  m  a  dead  body  found 
burnt,  the  burning  took  place  during  life  or  after  death.  As  bodies  are 
sometimes  burnt  in  order  to  conceal  other  acts  of  violence,  a  careful  inspec- 
tion should  be  made  to  determine  whether  there  are  indications  of  any 
other  kind  of  violence.  The  power  to  answer  these  questions  must  depend 
on  the  degree  to  which  the  action  of  the  fire  has  been  carried.  The  remains 
may  be  so  charred  as  to  render  all  such  inquiries  nugatory. 

the  h'wrning  tale  place  before  or  after  death  ?  Vesication.— "nvQ  pro- 
duction of  vesication,  i.e.  of  Misters  containing  serum,  is  commonly  regarded 
as  an  essential  character  of  a  burn  which  has  been  produced  during  life, 
but  it  is  not  a  necessary  or  invariable  effect  of  a  burn  on  the  living  body. 
Vesication  is  especially  observed  in  scalds,  or  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
■skin  has  been  burnt  by  flame  or  by  the  ignition  of  the  clothes,  provided 
the  cuticle  has  not  been  destroyed.  It  is  not  so  commonly  observed  in 
'burns  produced  by  intensely  heated  solids.  In  vesication,  the  cuticle  is 
raised  from  the  true  skin  beneath,  and  is  converted  into  one  or  more 
blisters  containing  serum,  while  the  skin  around  is  of  a  deep  red  colour.  It 
is  uncertain  as  to  the  time  at  which  it  appears  ;  it  may  be  produced  in  a 
feio  minittes,  or  sometimes  not  for  several  hours ;  hence  death  may  take 
place  before  vesication  occurs,  and  the  non-discovery  of  this  condition  does 
not  warrant  the  opinion  that  the  burn  could  not  have  taken  place  during 
life.  If  the  cuticle  is  removed  from  a  vesicated  part  of  the  living  body,  the 
skin  beneath  will  become  intensely  reddened ;  but  if  the  cuticle  is  stripped 
off  a  dead  body,  the  skin  will  become  hard,  dry,  and  of  a  horny-yellow 
colour ;  it  does  not  acquire  the  intense  scarlet  injection  which  is  acquired 
by  the  living  skin  when  vesicated  and  exposed. 

There  have  been  conflicting  opinions  whether  the  presence  of  blisters  on 
a  dead  body  should  be  received  as  absolute  proof  of  burning  during  life.  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  a  summary  of  the  ascertained  facts.  Ohristison 
had  an  opportunity  of  trying  experiments  on  the  effects  of  dry  heat  on 
the  same  body  before  and  after  death,  in  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  had 
poisoned  himself  with  opium.  While  he  was  lying  in  a  hopeless  state  of  coma, 
four  hours  before  death,  a  hot  iron  was  held  on  the  outside  of  the  hip-joint ; 
and  half  an  hour  after  death,  a  red-hot  poker  was  applied  to  three  places  on 
the  inside  of  the  arm.  Vesication  followed  the  burns  in  both  instances  ;  but 
those  caused  during  life  contained  serum,  and  those  which  were  formed 
after  death,  air.    In  a  second  experiment,  a  cauterizing  iron  produced  no 
blisters  on  a  leg,  half  an  hour  after  amputation  ;  but  vesications  containing 
air  Avere  formed  when  the  iron  was  applied  ten  minutes  after  amputation. 
On  the  whole,  Christison  thought  that  a  vesication  containing  serum  indi- 
cates a  burn  during  life,  and  one  containing  air,  a  burn  after  death.  The 
author  perfomied  some  experiments  on  the  bodies  of  infants  eighteen  and 
twenty  hours  after  death,  both  with  boiling  water  and  heated  solids  ;  but 
in  no  case  did  he  observe  any  kind  of  vesication  to  follow  at  that  period. 
The  skin  was  shrivelled,  and  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  heat,  but  thei'e 
were  no  blisters  produced.    (See  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1843,  1,  383.)  Under 
certain  morbid  states,  blisters  containing  serum  may  be  produced  in  the 
dead  body,  even  twenty-four  hours  after  death,    Leuret  observed  that  this 
took  place  in  a  dropsical  subject,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  a  heated  bi-azier 
had  been  placed.    The  cuticle  was  hardened,  then  raised  and  blistered  ; 
and  the  blister  contained  an  abundance  of  reddish-coloured  serum.  In 
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repeating-  this  experiment  on  other  dead  bodies  not  infiltrated,  it  was 
ob^Tved  tbat  no  vesications  containing  serum  were  produced.  ('Ann 
1  A^^'  i  .  \  '.  ^^''•^  Clianipouillon  has  repeated  the  experiments  on 
bodlt^s  affected  with  general  dropsy,  and  he  finds  that  blisters  may  be  pro- 
duced m  them  at  almost  any  period  after  death.  Thus,  they  occurred 
when  heat  Avas  applied  to  one  recently  dead,  to  another  when  in  a  state  of 
cadaveric  rig-idity,  and  to  a  third  when  putrefaction  had  commenced.  The 
blisters  did  not  appear  immediately:  the  time  which  he  found  requisite 
for  their  production  varied  from  two  to  six  hours.  The  serum  effused 
beneath  the  raised  cuticle  was  rarely  tinged  with  blood.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1846,  1,  421.)  These  experiments  confirm  the  results  of  Leuret,  but 
add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  them  is,  that  in  the  examination  of  hirns  on  the  body  of  a  person 
affected  with  general  dropsy,  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  expressing  an 
opinion.  In  such  cases  it  would  not  be  possible,  from  the  existence  of  mere 
vesication,  to  say  whether  the  burn  took  place  before  or  after  death. 

Wright  produced  a  serous  blister  in  a  dead  body  more  than  a  dozen 
times— twice  within  half  an  hour,  and  once  within  fifteen  minutes  after 
death;  and  in  amputated  limbs  he  has  produced  them  in  from  half  a 
minute  to  four  minutes  and  a  half  after  amputation.  The  only  favourable 
opportunity  which  occurred  to  him  for  producing  a  serous  blister  after 
death,  was  in  the  case  of  a  w^oman  thirty  years  of  age,  who  died  suffocated 
from  acute  congestion  of  the  lungs.  She  was  slightly  dropsical.  Three 
hours  and  a  half  after  death,  when  the  body  was  quite  Avarm  and  the 
joints  flexible,  a  spirit-lamp  flame  Avas  applied  to  the  lower  and  back 
part  of  the  left  leg.  After  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  blisters  had  formed, 
and  were  filled  v^dth.  serum  of  a  pale  straw-colour :  one  contained  two  and 
the  other  three  di-achms  of  fluid.  Ten  and  fifteen  houi-s  after  death,  when 
the  body  had  become  cold  and  rigid,  the  flame  produced  only  gaseous 
blisters.  ('  Path.  Researches  on  Yital  and  Post-mort.  Burning,'  1850.)  The 
results  obtained  by  Liman  in  performing  similar  experiments  on  five 
dead  bodies,  in  from  one  to  two  hours  after  death,  are  not  in  accordance 
with  those  described  by  Wi-ight.  Liman  noticed  that  by  a  spirit-flame  a 
blister  might  be  raised,  but  that  it  contained  nothing  more  than  vapour 
derived  from  the  fluids  of  the  skin  beneath  the  cuticle.  It  soon  became 
flat  and  charred,  and  there  were  no  changes  in  the  suiTounding  skin  indi- 
cative of  vital  reaction.  The  temperature  (of  the  bodies)  varied  fi'om 
78°  F.  to  98°  P.  No  experiments  were  performed  on  the  bodies  of  persons 
dying  or  just  dead.  (Casper's  '  Yierteljahrsschr.'  1863,  24,  367.)  It  is, 
therefore,  exceedingly  doubtful  whether,  except  under  special  conditions  of 
the  body  such  as  general  dropsy,  blisters  containing  serum  can  be  produced 
by  a  burn  on  the  skin  of  a  person  really  dead.  Cbristison  found  that  when 
boiling  water  was  poured  upon  a  dead  body  ten  mintites  after  death,  the 
skin  was  simply  ruffled  and  shiivelled  ;  but  the  cuticle  was  not  raised  into 
a  blister.  The  same  effects  were  produced  so  long  as  the  body  retained  its 
warmth.  Accident  enabled  the  author  to  describe  the  results  within  a 
shorter  period  than  that  above  mentioned.  The  body  of  a  droAvned  man, 
within  a  few  minutes  after  the  accident,  was  removed  from  the  Avater  and 
placed  in  a  hot  bath.  It  was  found  impossible  to  resuscitate  him,  but 
owing  to  the  heat  of  the  water  portions  of  the  cuticle  came  off,  Avhen  the 
body  was  removed.  On  inspection,  there  were  scA^eral  blisters  filled  with 
bloody  serum  over  a  considei-able  portion  of  the  skin,  especially  of  the  ex- 
tremities. There  Avas  no  di-opsy  here  to  account  for  their  production ;  and 
the  fact  of  their  occurrence  appears  to  bear  out  the  A'icAV  of  Wright,  that 
the  production  of  a  serous  blister  on  a  dead  body  depends  on  the  amount  of 
latent  organic  life  remaining  in  it.     In  this  case  the  man  Avas  pulseless, 
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and  to  all  appearances  dead,  when  placed  in  tbe  hot  bath;  hence  the  effects 
of  hot  liquids  on  the  living  and  the  recently  dead  body,  so  far  as  the  pro- 
duction of  vesication  is  concerned,  are  proved  by  this  case  to  be  similar. 
Chambert  has  published  the  results  of  numerous  experiments  on  the  eftects 
of  burns  on  the  living  and  dead  body.  These  were  made  on  the  bodies  of 
persons,  from  the  moment  of  death  until  twenty  hours  after  dissolution, 
and  son^e  were  performed  before  death.  The  general  results  of  his  re- 
searches are,-that  blisters  may  be  produced  by  burns  both  on  the  livmg 
and  dead  body;  that  they  are  produced  at  a  lower  temperature  m  the 
living  than  in  the  dead  ;  that  in  the  living  a  burn  produces  great  capillary 
congestion,  with  effusion  of  serum  in  the  blisters,  and  that  this  serum, 
when  heated  or  treated  with  nitric  acid,  sets  into  a  nearly  sohd  coagulum. 
The  bHsters  produced  in  a  dead  body,  even  a  few  minutes  after  death,  con- 
tain a  thin  watery  serum,  which  is  only  rendered  opaline  or  milky  by  heat 
or  the  action  of  nitric  acid.    ('  Ann  d'Hyg.'  1859,  1,  342.) 

A  line  of  redness.— IvL  burns,  especially  in  those  produced  by  red-Hot 
solids,  other  effects  besides  vesication  follow.    The  edge  of  the  skin  imme- 
diately around  the  burnt  partis  commonly  of  a  dead  white  hne,  and  close  to 
this  is  a  deep  red  line,  gradually  sbaded  off  into  the  surrounding  skm,  which 
is  reddened.   The  diffused  redness  is  removable  by  pressure,  and  disappears 
with  life ;  the  red  line  here  referred  to,  however,  is  not  removable  by 
pressure,  and  is  persistent  after  death.    This  line  of  redness  is  not  always 
met  Avith  in  severe  burns,  and  when  a  person  survives  one  or  two  days,  its 
production  appears  to  depend  upon  a  power  of  reaction  in  the  system. 
Thus,  then,  its  absence  furnishes  no  proof  of  the  burn  having  been  produced 
after  death,  for  it  is  not  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  a  burn  during  life. 
Christison  endeavoured  to  determine  by  experiment  whether  this  line  of 
redness  could  be  produced  by  applying  a  heated  iron  to  a  dead  body.  He 
found  that  when  the  person'had  been  dead  only  ten  minutes,  no  such  effect 
was  produced.    In  repeating  his  experiments  on  bodies  many  hours  after 
death,  the  author  found  that  no  line  of  redness  ever  presented  itself ;  so 
that  its  discovery  in  a  dead  body  burnt,  would  appear  to  indicate  either 
that  the  burning  took  place  during  life,  or  within  a  few  minutes  after 
death — most  probably  the  former.    Champouillon  takes  exception  to  the 
inference  derivable  from  these  experiments.    He  says  that  he  has  caused 
the  production  of  a  line  of  redness  by  the  application  of  heat  to  a  dead 
body,  and  that  it  is  a  uniform  accompaniment  of  the  formation  of  blisters 
in  the  dead.    He  admits  that  it  is  in  this  case  a  mere  capillary  infiltration 
of  blood,  quite  superficial,  and  surrounding  the  margin  of  the  blister ; 
while  in  the  red  line  produced  during  life  the  tissues  of  the  skin  are  deeply 
injected,  and  this  line  is  evidently  the  result  of  vital  reaction.    (See  '  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  vol.  1,  p.  442.)    It  would  appear  that  he  has  only  remarked  this 
condition  in  dead  dropsical  bodies,  in  which  vesications  had  been  produced, 
and  it  is  obvious  from  his  description  that  he  is  referring  to  a  slight  con- 
gestion of  the  vessels,  occasioned  probably  by  the  stagnation  of  the  fluid 
portion  of  the  blood  in  the  superficial  capillaries.    It  is  altogether  distinct 
from  the  line  of  redness  described  by  Christison  as  a  frequent  consequence 
of  severe  burns.    In  the  case  of  Mr.  Westioood,  in  1839,  the  fact  of  certain 
burns  on  the  body  having  been  produced  during  life  was  determined  from 
an  observation  of  this  sign.    The  deceased  was  found  dead,  with  his  skull 
extensively  fractured,  his  throat  cut,  and  his  body  burnt  in  various  places. 
French  remarked  that  the  burns  were  surrounded  by  a  line  of  redness 
— that  they  were  probably  produced  about  the  same  time  as  the  other 
injui-ies,  but  certainly  while  there  was  some  vital  action  in  the  system. 
When,  however,  vesication  and  a  line  of  redness  are  absent,  we  have  no 
medical  data  on  which  to  found  an  opinion  whether  the  burn  was  caused 
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before  or  after  death  Wright  considered  that  in  a  low  state  of  vitahty 
a  line  of  redness  might  not  bo  produced  by  a  severe  burn  on  the  living 
body  and  that  more  reliance  might  be  placed  on  the  red  marks  found 
beneath  the  blisters  and  crusts  of  vital  burns.  These  latter  were  well 
marked  when  he  found  the  line  of  redness  itself  indistinct.  (Op.  cit 
p.  ^o.)  ihe  researches  of  Chanibert  confirm  this  view.  In  a  burn  on  a 
living  person,  if  the  skin  has  not  been  entirely  chan-ed  and  destroyed  the 
cutis  will  present  a  dotted  or  pointed  redness,  these  dots  or  points  corre- 
sponding to  the  sudiparous  (perspiratory)  glands  and  hair-follicles.  After 
complete  death,  the  burn  does  not  produce  any  such  effect;  the  cutis  is  of 
a  dead-white  on  its  surface  and  in  its  substance.  In  one  experiment 
performed  ten  minutes  after  death,  there  was  no  redness  of  the  skin, 
either  beneath  the  blisters  or  in  the  surrounding  parts.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1869,  1,  368.)  This  reddened  or  congested  state  of  the  bare  skin  is  more 
constant  than  any  other  appearance,  and  forms  at  present  the  best  criterion 
of  the  infliction  of  a  burn  on  the  living  body.  The  facts  connected  with 
burns  on  the  living  and  the  dead,  underAvent  a  minute  scrutiny  in  a 
remarkable  case  of  alleged  matricide  at  Bridgenorth.  (Beg.  v.  Newton, 
Shrewsbury  Lent  and  Sum.  Ass.  1849.) 

In  1848,  two  persons  were  charged  with  the  mui-der  of  anew-born  child, 
which  had  been  secretly  buried,  and  was  exhumed  for  inspection  ten  days 
after  death.  Independently  of  an  incised  wound  on  the  arm,  the  edges  of 
Avhich  were  everted  and  retracted  like  a  wound  produced  on  the  living 
body,  the  right  leg  presented  the  marks  of  burning.  The  cuticle  was 
entirely  destroyed  over  the  greater  part  of  the  limb  :  the  surface  beneath 
had  an  intense  scarlet  colour  and  was  much  injected.  There  was  a  red 
line  of  inflammation  around  its  edge,  particularly  in  the  upper  portion,  and 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum  there  was  a  large  vesicle  filled  with 
serum.  From  this  condition  of  the  parts.  Prince  properly  infei-red  that 
the  child  must  have  been  living  when  these  burns  were  inflicted.  The 
lungs  merely  indicated  that  respiration  had  been  imperfectly  performed. 
It  turned  out  subsequently,  by  the  confession  of  the  mother,  that  the  child 
had  been  born  alive,  and  that  its  body  had  been  delibei^ately  burnt  by  one 
of  the  accused  parties.  The  child  probably  did  not  survive  its  birth  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  :  a  proof  that  the  marks  indicative  of  a  vital  burn  do 
not  require  a  long  period  for  their  production. 

When  several  burns  are  found  on  a  dead  body,  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  they  were  all  produced  at  the  same  time.  This  is  a  point  which 
can  be  determined  only  by  observing  whether  any  of  them  present  signs  of 
gangrenous  separation,  of  suppuration,  granulation,  or  other  changes  that 
take  place  in  a  living  body  after  accidents  of  this  kind.  The  witness  may 
be  asked,  how  long  did  the  deceased  survive  the  burn  ?  A  person  may  die 
in  a  few  minutes  or  live  some  hours  after  receiving  a  most  extensive  burn ; 
and  yet  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  part  burnt,  to  indicate  when  death 
actually  took  place.  There  may  have  been  no  time  for  inflammation  or  its 
consequences  to  become  established.  Suppuration  generally  follows  vesica- 
tion, and  in  severe  cases  it  may  occur  on  the  second  or  third  day ;  but 
often  not  until  a  later  period.  In  regard  to  gangrene,  this  takes  place 
when  the  vitality  of  a  part  burned  is  destroyed.  The  time  of  its  occurrence 
is  uncertain,  but  it  sometimes  veiy  speedily  follows  the  accident. 

After  a  murder  has  been  jjerpetrated,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  criminal 
to  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  body  by  burning  it.  This  occurred  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Paas  (Bex  v.  Cooh),  likewise  in  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Good,  and  in 
another  case  at  Leeds  (Jan.  1843),  where  a  mutilated  body  was  found 
floating  in  a  river  with  marks  of  burning  about  it.  In  general,  the  body  is 
not  burnt  until  all  signs  of  life  have  disappeared ;  Ave  shall  therefore'  meet, 
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in  such  cases,  with  nothing-  but  the  charring  of  dead  flesh,  so  that  no 
difficulty  can  exist  in-  forming  an  opinion  When  the  burning  is  partia 
and  has  probably  taken  place  from  a  wilful  ignition  of  the  clothes,  at  oi 
about  the  time  of  death,  some  caution  is  required  in  expressing  an  opinion, 
since  marks  of  vesication  and  a  line  of  redness  are  not  always  present  m 
burns  during  life.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual,  however,  to  find  it  stated  in 
evidence  that  blisters  are  a  constant  accompaniment  of  a  burn  in  the  living 
body.  In  Beq.  v.  Taylor  (York  Lent  Ass.  1842),  the  deceased  was  found 
dead  mth  marks  of  strangulation  on  her  neck  and  her  clothes  were  much 
burnt  fi-om  her  waist  to  the  knees.  She  was  lying  across  the  hearth  ;  the 
body  was  burnt,  as  well  as  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  and  the  neck,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  medical  witness,  the  burn  on  the  neck  could  not  have 
been  produced  by  fire  extending  from  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  ihe 
burns  must  have  occurred  after  death ;  and  they  could  not  have  taken  place 
before,  nor  at  the  time  of  death,  because  there  was  no  vesication,  and  he 
had  never  seen  a  burn  on  a  living  person  which  was  not  followed  by 
blistering.  The  prisoner  was  convicted,  his  counsel  having  failed  to  prove 
or  render  it  probable  that  death  was  caused,  as  alleged,  by  accidental  burn- 
ing. (See  Rep.  by  Stone  of  the  trial  of  Dr.  Webster  for  the  murder  of 
Dr.  Parkman,  Boston,  1850.) 

Accident,  homicide,  or  suicide— li  is  rare  that  murder  is  perpetrated  by 
burning :  the  dead  body  is  either  burnt  for  the  purpose  of  entirely  destroy- 
ing it,  or  the  clothes  are  fired  soon  after  a  person  has  been  killed,  in  order 
to  conceal  wounds  or  other  violent  means  of  death,  and  to  make  it  appear 
as  if  the  deceased  had  been  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire.  Death  by  burn- 
ing is  either  the  result  of  accident  or  homicide,  most  commonly  the  former, 
but  medical  evidence  may  give  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  murder,  under  two 
conditions  :—l.  When  it  is  evident  that  several  parts  of  the  body  have 
been  fired  at  the  same  time,  and  the  burns  are  such  as  not  readily  to  be 
explained  by  the  same  accident,  or  by  an  accidental  ignition  of  the  clothes. 
2.  When  there  are  marks  of  homicidal  violence  on  the  body ;  but  these 
marks,  if  we  except  fractures  of  the  bones,  may  be  easily  effaced  when  the 
burn  is  extensive.  Accidental  deaths  from  this  cause  are  very  frequent  among 
women  and  children.  In  investigating  a  suspicious  case,  Ave  must  remember 
that  the  fact  of  a  dead  body  not  being  found  near  a  fire  or  any  substance 
capable  of  causing  ignition,  does  not  justify  an  imputation  of  murder; 
since  the  deceased,  unless  disabled  by  intoxication,  infirmity,  or  disease, 
has  the  power  of  running  away  from  the  fii-e  after  an  accident,  and  may  be 
found  dead  at  a  distance,  without  having  been  seen  by  any  person. 
Homicidal  burning  cannot  be  established  by  medical  evidence,  so  much  as 
by  that  which  is  presumptive  or  circumstantial;  but  there  are  many 
medical  questions  which  arise  out  of  the  circumstances  under  which  a  dead 
body  is  found  burnt. 

A  man  named  Gilchrist  was  tried  at  Glasgow,  for  the  murder  of  his 
wife.  On  the  evening  of  the  alleged  murder,  the  persons  who  lived  on  the 
floor  above  them  stated  that  they  heard  a  noise  like  that  of  two  persons 
struggling,  and  afterwards  a  moaning  as  of  one  choking  or  bleeding  to 
death.  A  smell  of  fire  now  became  perceptible  in  the  house,  Avhich  w^as 
soon  filled  with  smoke.  The  witnesses  being  alarmed,  went  down  to  the 
prisoner's  apartment,  and  demanded  admission.  After  some  delay  he 
admitted  them,  and  in  doing  so  appeared  to  them  to  have  come  out  of  an 
inner  room,  where  he  said  he  had  been  sleeping.  On  admitting  them,  he 
stumbled  over  the  body  of  his  wife,  which  was  lying  in  the  outer  apartment 
quite  dead,  kneeling  before  a  chair,  and  very  much  burnt.  The  prisoner  was 
accused  of  having  murdered  her,  and  then  burnt  the  body  in  order  to  con- 
ceal the  manner  of  death.    In  his  defence,  he  alleged  that  he  had  gone  to 
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bed  tiretl  and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened  to  his  wife 
nntil  awoke  by  his  neiol,bouvs.  He  presumed  that  her  clothes  had  caught 
fti-e  wiule  she  was  intoxicated,  and  tliat  she  was  thus  accidentally  burnt 
Ihe  medical  witnesses  who  examined  the  body  reported  that  they  found  it 
so  much  burnt  that  they  could  give  no  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death.  The 
prisoner  was  condemned,  the  general  evidence  being  against  him,  although 
the  precise  manner  of  his  wife's  death  was  not  proved  even  presumptively. 

In  another  case,  the  general  evidence  was  similar  to  that  adduced  in  the 
case  of  Gilchrist,  but  stronger  against  the  prisoner.  On  the  night  of  the 
alleged  murder  the  prisoner  was  in  bed,  when  his  wife  returned  home  with 
a  lighted  candle  and  some  whisky,  which  she  had  procured  from  a  neigh- 
bour. Some  time  after,  a  struggling  was  heard  in  the  apartment,  and 
when  this  had  subsided  a  smell  of  fire  was  perceived  to  issue  from  it.  The 
neighbours  now  endeavoured  to  obtain  admission  by  knocking  at  the 
prisoner's  door,  but  he  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  hear  them.  At  last 
a  man  forced  his  way  in,  by  breaking  the  window  of  the  outer  room.  On 
entering,  he  found  the  room  full  of  smoke,  and  something  burning  in  a 
corner,  over  which  he  instantly  threw  a  pitcher  of  water :  this  proved  to 
be  the  body  of  the  deceased.  Several  persons  now  entered  the  inner  room, 
where  they  found  the  prisoner  either  asleep  or  feigning  to  be  so.  On  being 
roused,  and  told  that  his  wife  was  dead,  he  expressed  neither  surisrise  nor 
sorrow  ;  but  coolly  demanded  by  what  authority  his  neighbours  had  broken 
into  his  house,  and  threatened  to  send  for  a  constable.  On  an  examination 
of  the  body,  some  parts  were  found  completely  carbonized  by  the  action  of 
the  fire.  On  the  face  and  extremities,  however,  the  fire  had  not  acted  with 
such  violence,  and  on  these  parts  were  found  marks  of  vital  reaction,  in- 
dicating that  the  burning  had  taken  place  during  life.  Some  spots  were 
merely  red  and  inflamed,  others  scorched  to  a  hard  transparent  crust,  but 
surrounded  by  a  distinct  redness  :  there  were  also  many  vesications  filled 
with  serum.  From  these  appearances,  the  witnesses  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  deceased  had  been  burnt  to  death.  The  jury,  in  this  case,  returned 
a  verdict  of  'not  proven,'  considering  probably  that  the  deceased  might 
have  been  accidentally  burnt.  Duncan  remarks,  in  regard  to  these  two 
cases,  that  the  action  of  the  fire  was  extremely  violent  and  destructive, 
compared  with  the  small  quantity  of  combustible  matter  consumed ;  but  b}' 
what  standard  this  was  measured  we  have  no  explanation.  As  the  com- 
bustible material  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  burn- 
ing was  not  known,  such  an  opinion  could  be  little  more  than  a  conjecture. 
In  both,  the  burns  must  have  been  entirely  produced  by  the  ignition  of  the 
clothes,  since  there  was  no  trace  of  burning  of  the  house  or  furniture  in 
either.  In  the  second  case  the  deceased  was  found  on  the  hearth  with  part 
of  her  clothes  unburnt,  and  a  chair  from  which  she  had  fallen  quite  entire. 
She  was  dead  when  the  neighbours  entered,  and  the  body  was  discovered  in 
the  dark  by  the  red  light  issuing  from  it.  An  important  question  was 
raised  on  the  second  trial,  in  reference  to  the  opinion  of  the  deceased  having 
been  burnt  to  death,  namely,  whether  the  redness  and  blisters,  remarked 
on  the  edges  of  the  scorched  parts,  might  not  have  arisen  immediately 
after  strangling  or  some  other  cause  of  death  than  burning, — during  the 
period  when  a  lingering  vitality  remains  in  the  body,  and  when  un- 
doubtedly certain  phenomena  of  a  vital  nature  are  frequently  observed. 
The  medical  witnesses  felt  themselves  unable  to  answer  the  question 
decisively,  but  they  stated  that  they  did  not  consider  it  at  all  probable  that 
blisters  could  be  produced  on  the  body  even  immediately  after  death. 
('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  8,  p.  170.    See  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1835,  2,  370.) 

Suicide  by  burning  rarely  presents  itself  for  the  consideration  of  a 
medical  juHst.    A  case  of  this  kind  occuiTcd  in  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  in 
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£      A  ir.        rp\\  with  his  clothes  and  part  of  the 
1871.    A  prisonex-Avas  found      liis  ceU     t  ^.^  ^b^^  ^^^^ 

bed-clothes  much  burnt,  ^^^^.J^j^.^^^  no  accident  would  account  for  the 
gas-light  in  the  cell  was  so  Placed  that  no  ^ccia 

§.e;  but  all  the  facts  concurred  t^^^^^^tg  ITheald  in  his  cell,  and 
deliberately.  He  gave  no  ^l^^'^'/^^^^J^X  discovery  in  time  to  save  him. 
this  caused  the  warder  to  enter  and  ^  l^ody  found  dead 

Amongst  the  ^-^^0-  wh.ch  ar^^^^^^^^  been  caused  by  gas,  by  in- 

from  burns  is  this— Whether  the  buins  ^""J         ^       Petroleum  is  at 
flammable  vapours  such      petroleum  oi  by  g^npowd^^^^ 
once  indicated  by  the  peculiar  ana  powenu  , 

the  prisoner 

the  parts.  In  Beg.  v.  GaitslM  (Oarf^l^  Spnng  Ass.  He 
™s  convicted  of  manslaughter  '^^'^^  ,  f  ^,Xes  of  the  deceased,  and  hy 
poured  a  quantity  of  peb-oleum  l^\^^^^;^^JJ:'i  „,„3ed  the  man's 
accident  the  Tapour  caught  file,  and  tne  Duins  p  gunpowder  are 

death  on  the  following  day.    Burns  from  the  flame  ot  g    p^^^^^^^  .^^ 
s^enerally  characterized  by  the  Wackenmg  of  the  skm,  and  them^^^ 
Sf  some'of  the  g..ins  ,nto  ^^^^^^^J^^:  J'^,  Aether  gnn- 

'r^ZZ^.^i°i>t^^T<^^°^^^-  deaths  of  some  colliers.  .  There  was  a 

hn^h      cris  and  "unpowder  explosions  causes  extensive  and  tatai  D^rns.^ 

Vo.S  Taus:rhj  fire.--On  the  discovery  of  wounds  on  a  body  which 
has  W  expose^^^^  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  closely  examined,  m 
orLr  4at  a^^^^^^^  enabled  to  say  whether  they  have  been  caused 

rLt?ng  01  other  instruments  before  death  by  burning  or  whether  they 
aJe  not  s'lm^le  mechanical  results  of  the  effects  of  S-.^  ^^^X 
two  years  of  age,  was  brought  to  the  London  Hospital,  m  1840  so  severely 
burnt  on  the  fac^,  neck,  abdomen,  and  limbs  that  he  survived  the  accident 
onlT three  quaL^^  of  ak  hour.    It  appeared  that  the  stepmother  wb^  had 
ch4-e  of  the  child,  left  him  at  home  locked  up  in  a  room  where  the^e  ^_as 
a  fir?,  while  she  went  out.    Some  of  the  neighbours  f^^^'^ly  afte^^^^^ 
hearing  screams  proceeding  from  the  room  broke  open  the  door  and  dis- 
covered the  child  enveloped  in  flames,  and  its  clothes  '  , 
were  immediately  extinguished,  and  the  boy  was  ^rought  to  the  hospital. 
A  suspicion  of  ill-treatment  having  been  excited  by  the  appearance  of 
wounds  about  the  knees,  which  were  observed  as  soon  as  the  child  was 
admitted,  and  by  the  reported  neglect  and  ill-usage  of  the  chi  d  by  tlie 
stepmother,  an  inspection  was  made.   The  body  was  plunip  and  well-formed. 
The  skin  in  the  burnt  parts  was  deprived  of  cuticle,  and  converted  into  a 
dry  deep  yellowish  or  blackish  mass,  which  was  very  tense,  hard,  and  easily 
torn.    There  were  gaping  wounds  on  both  knees.    On  the  right  side,  a 
fissure  in  the  skin  commenced  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  pro- 
ceeded ffor  two  inches  and  three-quarters  to  the  inside  of  the  knee-pan, 
where  it  became  somcAvhat  jagged,  and  making  a  sudden  turn  inwards, 
passed  to  the  extent  of  two  inches  towards  the  back  of  the  joint.    A  trans- 
verse laceration  of  the  skin,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  was  observed 
on  the  front  of  the  left  thigh  a  little  above  the  left  knee  ;  and  another,  which 
was  also  transverse  and  measured  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  was  situated 
below,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  joint.    These  fissures  in  the  charred  skm 
were  all  about  three  lines  in  width  and  two  in  depth,  and  exposed  the  fatty 
tissue  beneath,  which  was  white,  and  free  from  any  effusion  of  blood.  The 
edges  of  these  fissures  were  not  uneven,  but  they  did  not  present  the  clean 
and  smooth  appearance  usually  observed  in  incised  wounds.    The  vessels 
on  the  surface  of  the  brain  were  full  of  blood,  and  the  cortical  structure 
appeared  dark-coloured.   The  lungs  were  congested,  but  the  heart  contained 
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htt  e  blood.  1  he  mucous  membrane  o£  the  stomach  presented  a  sliffhtlvr 
pinkish  hue,  but  that  of  the  intestinal  canal  was  nearly  white.  From  tho 
absence  of  any  trace  of  effusion  of  blood,  the  sound  condition  of  tlie  exposed 
adipose  tissue,  its  exemption  from  the  action  of  the  fire,  and  the  irregular 
character  and  appearance  of  the  fissures,  Curling  concluded  that  they 
Avere  not  the  result  of  wounds  inflicted  before  the  occurrence  of  the  burn  ; 
he  considered  them  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  influence  of  heat,  which' 
had  forcibly  corrugated  the  skin  and  completely  destroyed  its  elasticity, 
and  the  superficial  layer  of  fatty  tissue  being  closely  adherent  to  it,  neces- 
sarily gave  way  at  the  same  time.  In  several  places  some  small 'vessels 
containing  blood  were  observed  running  across  the  fissures;  these,  being 
more  tenacious  than  the  fatty  tissue,  had  not  yielded  with  it.  This  appeal 
ance  alone  was  sufficient  to  negative  the  supposition  of  the  infliction  of 
wounds  by  cutting  instruments.  The  production  of  the  fissures  might 
have  been  aided  by  the  child's  struggles  immediately  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  burn,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  these  were  at  all  violent.  This 
conclusion  was  justified  by  the  facts ;  and  the  case  is  calculated  to  throw 
an  iniportant  light  on  the  accidental  origin  of  fissures  or  wounds  of  the 
skin  in  cases  of  death  from  burns. 

The  conclusions  which  we  may  draw  from  the  foregoing  statements, 
are  : — 1.  That,  as  a  general  rule,  when  we  discover  marks  of  vesication, 
with  effusion  of  serum,  or  a  line  of  redness,  or  both,  about  a  burnt  part 
of  the  body,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  burn  has  occurred  during 
life.  2.  That  when  these  appearances  are  not  met  with,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  burn  has  not  been  produced  in  the  living  body  ;  the 
affirmative  evidence  derived  from  such  appearances  being  much  stronger 
than  the  negative. 

The  subject  of  scalding  scarcely  requires  a  separate  notice.  A  scald 
from  boiling  water  would,  when  recent,  be  indicated  by  vesication  and 
the  sodden  state  of  the  skin.  The  living  structures  are  not  charred  or 
destroyed  as  by  the  application  of  a  red-hot  solid.  A  woman  was  convicted 
of  throwing  boiling  water  over  her  husband,  with  intent  to  maim  him. 
{Becj.  V.  King,  Livei-pool  Sum.  Ass.  1847.)  In  another  case  {Beg.  v.  Bleioitt, 
Worcester  Sum.  Ass.  1847),  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  the  manslaughter 
of  his  wife  by  pouring  over  her  the  contents  of  a  kettle  of  boiling  water. 
At  the  Stafford  Winter  Assizes,  1859  {Beg.  v.  Hill),  a  man  was  convicted 
of  feloniously  casting  boiling  water  over  the  prosecutor,  with  intent  to  do 
him  grievous  bodily  harm.  The  medical  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
scalds  were  on  the  head,  cheek,  neck,  and  arm,  and  were  of  a  dangerous 
character.  A  woman  at  Glasgow  attemjDted  to  kill  her  husband  by  pom'ing 
boiling  water  over  his  genital  organs  while  he  was  asleep  in  bed.  He  died  ; 
but  his  death  could  not  be  clearly  traced  to  this  cause. 

BUENS   BY  CORROSIVE  LIQUIDS. 

Among  the  cases  in  which  medical  evidence  is  sometimes  required,  are 
those  of  throwing  mineral  acids,  alkalies,  or  other  corrosive  liquids  on 
the  pei-son.  This  crime  was  at  one  time  prevalent,  and  until  the  j^assing 
of  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  29,  there  was  no  adequate  punishment  for 
it.  On  one  occasion,  an  assailant  escaped  a  charge  of  felony,  because 
it  could  not  be  considered,  in  law,  that  sulphuric  acid  was  capable  of 
producing  a  loound — the  man  having  been  indicted  for  wounding. 
One  surgeon  considered  that  the  injury  pi'oduced  was  a  wound,  another 
thought  that  it  was  not.  The  judges  decided  that  it  was  not  a  wound 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  {Bex  v.  Murrow,  Liverpool  Aut.  Ass. 
1835.)  The  statute  above  mentioned,  while  it  punishes  the  offence,  omits 
all  reference  to  a  definition  of  the  word  wound.    The  nature  of  the  liquid 
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and  actual  kindness  have  r^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

is  sometimes  required  to  '^J^^^;'''^  '  j^.tai^^^  by  the  appearance  of  the 
this  may  be  easily  done  m  t  e  S^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  'symptoms.  The 

part  injured,  as  well  a   by  the  d^^^^^P^J^^^^^  ^  f/,^  a  heated 

"fd"  T^eSucrd  byT  o^^^^^^^^^^  acid  is  destroyed  and  slouglis 
sohd.    The  ''^^l^  ,^hich  the  corrosive  liquid  was  applied, 

^  and  I^InuW  surface,    There  is  -  capillary  con 
o^Tt  oS  oi^^dness  of  tbe  skin  around  the  inpry,  as  m  a  burn;  but  the 
gestion  01  leanes  ^^y  throw  some  light  tipon  the  nature  of  the 

^oirosiv   tubsSel^sS     ThL,  while  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid)  pro- 
dnceTdairbrown  stains,  aqua-f ortis  (nitric  acid)  produces  yellow  or  yellow- 
brown  sTaLs  on  the  skin.  Vticles  of  dress  are  also  differently  coloured  b 
there  acids.    The  period  at  which  a  person  may  recover  from  an  injury  ot 
tti  ktnd  depends  on  the  degree  and  extent  of  tire  injury,  and  the  part 
Xcttd  by  the  corrosive  liquid.     Althougli  a  person  may  not  die  from  the 
direct  effects  of  the  acid,  yet  the  inflammation  wbich  follows  in  deep-seated 
parts  may  prove  fatal.    In  infants,  or  delicate  women,  an  extensive  injury 
thus  produced  may  readily  destroy  life.    In  one  instance,  sulphnric  acid 
thrown  on  the  face  produced  inflammation  of  the  eye,  for  wliich  bleeding 
was  prescribed.  The  person  died  of  phlebitis  (inflammation  of  the  vein  ,  as 
the  result  of  this  bleeding  (p.  611).    In  tbe  case  of  Miss  Gashm,  for  whom 
an  escharotic  liniment,  containing  nitric  acid,  was  prescribed  by  a_  quack, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  deatli  was  caused  by  tbe  great  local  rnischief  pro- 
duced  by  the  application.    The  nature  of  tbe  acid  may  be  determined  by 
anplving- wetted  linen  to  the  part  when  tbe  injury  is  recent,  and  examining 
the  liquid  thus  absorbed.    In  general,  however,  evidence  is  readily  obtained 
by  examining  the  spots  or  stains  left  on  articles  of  clothing  or  furniture. 
Sulphnric  acid  is  most  commonly  used :  nitric  acid  bas  also  been  thrown 
at  the  person,  and  has  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  sight.    The  caustic 
alkabes  may  also  be  used  under  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  numerous 
other  liquids,  on  wbich  the  only  medical  opinion  required  would  be,  wbether 
the  article  employed  should  or  sliould  not  be  considered  as  a  corrosive 
liquid  or  a  destructive  substance.    To  constitute  a  felony,  it  is  not  now 
necessary  that  the  person  should  have  sustained,  from  the  act  of  tlirowmg, 
anv  bodily  injury.     Unless  vital  reaction  has  taken  place,  there  are  no 
means  of  distinguishing  the  effects  of  a  corrosive  liquid  on  the  li^dng  from 
those  produced^on  the  dead  body.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1869,  1,  396.) 

The  mineral  acids  are  sometimes  used  in  other  ways  for  the  destruction 
of  life.  In  1833,  a  man  poured  a  quantity  of  strong  nitric  acid  into  the  ear 
of  his  wife  while  she  w-as  lying  asleep.  She  awoke  suddenly  with  a  violent 
pain  in  the  ear,  which  continued  for  three  days,  whereby  she  became  weak 
and  exhausted.  Soon  afterwards  there  was  copious  bleeding,  and  a  portion 
of  membrane  escaped.  She  lost  the  use  of  her  right  arm,  and  became 
completely  deaf.  Suppuration  took  place  from  the  ear,  and  blood  escaped 
daily.  She  gradually  sank,  and  died  six  weeks  after  tbe  injury,  tbe 
right  half  of  the  body  being  convulsed  before  death.  On  inspection,  a 
portion  of  the  external  ear  was  wanting,  and  the  ear-passage  w^as  much 
wider  than  natural.  The  brain,  near  the  petrous  portion  of  tbe  temporal 
bone,  was  softened,  and  the  bone  itself  diseased  (carious).    The  injurj  had 
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led  to  death  indirectly  by  producing  disease  of  the  brain.  ('  Med  Gaz  ' 
vol.  17,  p.  89.) 

In  a  case  tried  at  Aberdeen,  a  woman  poured  oil  of  vitriol  down  the 
throat  of  her  husband,  Avhilo  he  was  lying  asleep  with  his  mouth  open 
fehe  was  tried,  and  ctmvicted  of  the  murder.  In  another  case,  a  woman 
killed  her  husband,  by  pouring  a  solution  of  con-osive-subliraate  down  his 
throat  while  he  was  sleeping.  These,  however,  were  treated  as  cases  of 
poisoning,  as  death  did  not  depend  on  the  local  or  external  mischief  pro- 
duced by  the  corrosive  agent  employed. 


CHAPTER  52. 

SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION— ALLEGED  OCCURRENCE  OP  CASES  IN  HUMAN  BEINGS 

 IN  THE   DEAD  BODY— ACCIDENTS  BY  FIRE— SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION  OK 

MINERAL  AND  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES — CONDITIONS  FOR  THE  SPONTANEOUS 
COMBUSTION  OP  COTTON,  HAY,  AND  OTHER  SUBSTANCES— INFLUENCE  OP  OIL 
AND  WATER— SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION  OP  FLAX,  HEMP,  JUTE,  AND  SILK- 
CASES  REQUIRING  SCIENTIFIC  EVIDENCE. 

It  is  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  since  the  hypothesis  of  the  spontaneous 
combustion  of  the  human  body  took  its  origin.  It  was  readily  accepted  by 
those  who  could  not  in  any  other  way  account  for  the  phenomena,  and  who 
were  incompetent  to  reason  correctly  from  recorded  facts.  At  that  date 
the  facts  connected  with  combustion  had  not  even  been  discovered.  All 
bodies  were  supposed  to  hold  within  them  a  principle  of  fire  {flilogiston) , 
which  might  be  eliminated  from  them  under  certain  conditions.  When  a 
person  was  found  burnt,  and  no  cause  was  apparent,  the  fire  was  supposed 
to  have  had  a  spontaneous  origin,  i.e.  within  the  body  of  the  deceased. 

In  old  medico-legal  works  cases  are  recorded,  in  which  it  was  supposed 
the  body  had  been  spontaneously  consumed  by  an  inward  combustion  of  the 
organs.  In  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  cases,  that  of  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Millet,  of  E/heims,  who  was  charged  with  the  mui-der  of  his  wife  by  fire, 
the  question  of  spontaneous  combustion  was  raised  in  the  defence,  and  led 
to  the  acquittal  of  the  accused.  This  case  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Le 
Cat,  and  it  is  stated  to  have  occurred  at  Rheims  in  1725.  It  appears  that 
the  body  of  the  deceased  woman,  almost  entirely  consumed,  was  found  lying 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  house  at  a  short  distance  from  the  hearth.  A  pai't  of 
the  head  only,  with  a  portion  of  the  legs,  and  a  few  of  the  vertebrse,  had 
escaped  combustion.  The  floor  beneath  the  body  was  partially  burnt.  The 
prisoner,  in  his  defence,  stated  that  he  and  his  wife  had  retii'ed  to  rest  on 
the  previous  evening ;  that  his  wife,  not  being  able  to  sleep,  got  up  and 
went  into  the  kitchen,  as  he  supposed,  to  warm  herself.  He  was  awakened 
by  the  smell  of  fire,  and  going  down  into  the  kitchen  discovered  the 
deceased  lying  near  the  hearth  in  the  manner  described.  An  intrigue  with 
a  female  servant  was  considered  to  furnish  a  sufficient  motive  for  the 
alleged  act  of  murder,  and  the  man  was  found  guilty.  On  appeal  to  a 
higher  Court,  the  sentence  of  death  w^as  revoked,  and  the  prisoner  was 
discharo-ed  on  the  gi-ound  that  this  was  a  case  of  spontaneous  combustion. 
(Taylor's  '  Elts.  of  Med.  Jurispr.'  1836,  1,  254.  See  also  Liebig's  '  Letters 
on  Chemistry,'  1851,  p.  281.)  As  far  as  the  mode  of  death  was  concerned, 
there  was  nothing  in  this  case  to  indicate  violence  by  another.  The  facts 
are  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  the  clothes  of  the  deceased  were 
accidentally  ignited.  The  almost  complete  destruction  of  the  body  appeared 
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of  rKte  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  effects  of  fire,  but 
at  that  ^„  . gto^vn  that  this  is  an  error.  Other  cases,  m 
dtaTlrsi"Z  been  recorded.  It  does  not  appear, 
Avhich  /^^^^^^^^  ^j,o',e  -judgment  reliance  can  be  placed  has  ever 
^""""Tpn^forxecorded  the  details  from  actual  observation.  The  hypothesis 
rfTuchTrodrof  dest^  of  the  human  body  is  not  only  unsupported 
bv  anvcreTble  facts,  but  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  all  that  science  has 
byany  creaiDie  icio  ,  orted  which  are  worthy  of  any  credit,  a 

revealed.  In  the  J7°'  --g^  body  has  been  at  hand,  and  the 
candle,  a         -  ^^^e  ^bthirof^^^^^^  was  highly  probable. 

¥htthl  Ido^^^^^^  appeal  to  the  electrical  state  of  the 

SspWe  or  of  the  person,  coupled  with  the  impregnation  of  the  tissues 
S  tC  '  inflammable  principles  '  of  alcohol,  as  condition  sufficiently  ex- 
Znatory  of  their  views:  such  explanations  may  be  reserved  ^nti  the 
ccurrence  of  this  spontaneous  combustion  from  internal  causes  is  placed 
revond  any  reasonable  doubt.  (For  a  minute  description  of  the  phenomena 
iDeyonaduyic  fu;^,  nnnrqi-finn   sftfi  Casoer  s  '  Wochen- 


S  383  )  It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  there  is  nothing  m  the  structure 
a  the  human  body  which  is  not  equally  found  in  the  bodies  of  all  warm- 
blooded animals.  No  one  has  ever  recorded  a  case  ot  the  death  by 
spontaneous  combustion  of  any  domestic  ammal;  and  the  cases  recorded 
ai  having  occurred  in  human  beings  are  explicable  as  ordinary  natural 
phenomena— the  combustion  of  clothing  or  furniture,  or  the  result  ot 

Some  writers  who  have  rejected  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  combustion, 
have  taken  up  the  view  that  the  human  body  may  in  certain  cases  acquire 
preternaturally  combustible  properties.    Although  they  admit  that  fire  is 
always  applied  from  Avithout,  they  at  the  same  time  contend  that  from  the 
amount  of  animal  matter  found  burnt,  compared  with  the  clothing  or 
furniture  which  may  have  become  ignited,  the  flesh,  soft  organs,  and  even 
bones  must  have  been  more  combustible  than  usual.  Such  a  theory  as  this, 
however,  is  not  required  to  explain  the  facts.    Dry  animal  solids  readily 
burn,  but  the  soft  parts,  either  in  the  living  or  recently  dead  body,  contain 
as  much  as  72  per  cent,  of  water,  which  renders  them  highly  incombustible. 
Until  a  large  proportion  of  this  water  is  evaporated,  the  substance  does  not 
undergo  combustion.    In  many  experiments  made  on  different  organs  and 
on  different  bodies  the  author  has  not  observed  that  different  parts  of  the 
same  body  or  the  parts  of  different  bodies  have  varied  in  their  degree  of 
combustibility.    The  bones  alone  have  withstood  a  greater  degree  of  heat, 
from  the  large  proportion  of  earthy  matter  contained  in  them.  The  experi- 
ments have  led  to  this  result— the  flesh  and  the  organs  generally  are  very 
<3ifficult  of  combustion,  and  can  be  completely  consumed  only  in  a  strong 
fire  and  under  a  powerful  current  of  air.    Experiments  on  the  bodies  of 
-animals  have  shown  that  they  possess  the  same  property  of  difficult  com- 
bustibility.   The  presence  of  alcohol  in  flesh  does  not  render  it  combustible. 
The  alcohol  will  burn,  but  the  flesh  can  only  be  burned  by  removing  from  it 
the  substance  which  interferes  with  its  combustibility — namely,  water. 
Tissues  which  have  undergone  extensive  fatty  degeneration  may,  neverthe- 
less, become  unusually  combustible,  so  as  to  become  readily  inflamed  on  the 
application  of  the  moderate  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp. 

Liebig  correctly  observes  :  '  With  respect  to  the  fuel  assumed  to  have 
been  present  in  insufficient  quantity,  this  is  a  very  insecure  supposition  ; 
for  fire,  the  cause  of  death  by  burning,  has  this  peculiarity — that  it  con- 
sumes the  fuel  or  matter  which  supports  it,  so  that  the  fuel  does  not 
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remain  unaltered,  like  the  knife  with  which  a  man  has  been  murdered 
It  IS,  therefore,  obviously  impossible,  after  a  ease  of  burnin<.,  for  any  person 

Tl  «r  T-  r  "'^'^^  ^^^^  l'^^'^*^"*^  before  the  burning  conimenced 

1  hat  which  remams  is  only  a  part  of  the  fnel  which  has  ac^ted,  andTt  is 
precisely  that  part  which  has  disappeared  or  has  been  consumed  that 
produces  the  effect.'    (Op.  cit.  p.  21)1.)  cousumta  that 

In  some  cases  of  accidental  bui-ning  in  which  all  the  facts  wei-e  known, 
the  body  IS  stated  to  have  been  much  destroyed,  compared  with  the  injurv 
done  to  surrounding  objects.  In  18G4,  a  woman  given  to  habits  of  intoxi- 
cation  was  found  dead  in  her  room.  Her  clothes  were  on  fire,  and  a  chair 
had  been  burnt.  The  room  when  entered  was  filled  with  a  thick  black 
ofiensive  smoke.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  bones  were 
completely  deprived  of  flesh.  In  the  absence  of  a  fire  or  candle  (which  was 
still  burning  on  the  table)  this  might  have  been  set  down  as  a  case  of 
spontaneous  combustion,  or,  by  reason  of  the  flesh  being  burnt  from  the 
bones,  at  least  as  a  case  of  preternatural  combustibility,  whereas  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  casualty  by  fire. 

Ogston,  Senr.  and  Junr.  (' Lect.  on  Med.  Jurispr.'  pp.  463,  559) 
relate  the  two  following  cases  of  preternatural  combustibility,  which  came 
withm  their  own  experience.    A  woman,  aged  66,  of  intemperate  habits, 
was  left  m  her  house  alone.    An  hour  later  her  body  was  found  on  the 
third  step  of  the  stair  near  the  kitchen;  the  step  on  which  the  corpse 
rested,  and  one  of  the  spokes  of  the  wooden  hand-rail,  being  charred,  as 
were  the  seat  of  a  chair  and  a  small  portion  of  the  front  of  a  straw  mattress 
on  a  bed,  both  in  a  kitchen  on  the  same  floor  and  adjoining  the  staircase. 
Contrasted  with  this  moderate  amount  of  combustion  exterior  to  the  woman's 
body,  was  the  extent  of  its  effects  on  herself.    On  the  front  of  the  head  and 
face,  the  absence  of  the  soft  parts  left  the  exposed  bones  blackened  and 
calcined.    On  the  back  of  the  neck  and  chest,  patches  of  a  greasy  charcoal 
were  found  here  and  there  ;  and,  beside  them,  the  spinal  column  and  several 
of  the  ribs  were  exposed  and  burned  black.    The  abdominal  wall  was  want- 
ing, the  intestines  a  burned  and  blackened  mass,  and  the  surface  of  the  liver 
calcined.    The  upper  limbs  were  distorted,  the  elbows  strongly  flexed,  and 
everywhere  charred  to  a  great  depth;  the  bones,  however,  even  of  the 
fingers,  preserving  their  position.    The  right  thigh  had  its  deeper  muscles 
still  uncharred,  but  presenting  the  appearance  of  roast  beef,  and  was  very  dry. 
The  skin  and  superficial  muscles  were  completely  burnt  away.    The  right 
leg,  only  partially  attached  to  the  thigh,  was  entirely  converted  int,o  a  greasy 
black  charred  mass,  even  the  bones  not  escaj)ing.    The  right  foot,  totally 
detached  from  the  leg,  had  been  changed  into  a  soft,  black,  greasy,  and 
shapeless  cinder.    The  left  thigh,  leg,  and  foot  were  in  a  condition  similar 
to  the  right.   Not  a  vestige  of  clothing  remained  anywhere.    In  the  second 
case,  a  woman,  aged  60,  was  left  by  her  husband  in  bed,  apparently  in  her 
usual  health.    Three  hours  later  smoke  was  noticed  issuing  from  the  room, 
and  the  woman  w^as  found  dead  close  to  the  fireplace,  in  which  there  were 
then  only  a  few  nearly  extinguished  embers ;  her  night-dress,  her  only 
clothing,  was  on  fire.    It  was  supposed  that  two  hours  previously,  and  an 
hour  after  her  husband  had  left  her,  the  deceased  had  got  out  of  bed  to  liffht 
the  fire  in  her  room.    The  whole  of  the  right  side  of  the  body  was  more 
or  less  burned,  the  burns  being  in  all  stages,  from  mere  reddening  of  the 
skin  to  its  complete  destruction,  along  with  that  of  the  flesh  underneath  it. 
The  flesh  of  the  right  arm  was  charred  down  to  the  bones,  and  the  elbow- 
joint  was  laid  open.    The  superficial  muscles  of  the  right  thigh  Avere 
burned  away,  and  the  deeper  muscles  roasted.    The  right  side  of  the  face 
and  head  were  charred.    The  right  breast  was  roasted.    There  Avere  burns 
of  the  first  and  second  degrees  on  the  left  arm  and  hand.    The  belly  Avas 
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much  swollen.  In  both  these  cases  the  combustion  appears  to  have 
orio-inated  from  the  ashes  in  the  fireplaces,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Ogston, 
they  seemed  insufficient  to  account  for  the  extreme  destruction  of  the 
bodies,  without  supposing  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  unusual  readiness  to 
support  combustion. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  skin  is  much  injured  by  fire,  while  the 
muscles  and  soft  parts  beneath  have  suffered  but  little.  There  are  some 
circumstances  which  may  occasionally  explain  the  different  degrees  in 
which  parts  of  a  body  are  found  burnt.  An  assassin  may  have  employed 
methylated  spirit,  naphtha,  benzoline,  turpentine,  or  some  inflammable 
liquid,  of  which  no  trace  can  be  found ;  and  the  great  destruction  of  the 
body  may  therefore  be  due  to  this  extraneous  cause,  and  not  to  any  increased 
combustibility  of  its  parts.  A  short  exposure  to  a  large  volume  of  flanie, 
owing  to  its  high  temperature,  will  speedily  char  the  flesh  and  consume  it. 
Articles  of  female  dress,  from  the  quantity  of  air  enclosed  between  the 
layers,  are  capable  of  producing  a  considerable  volume  of  flame,  and  thus 
the  bodies  of  women  are  sometimes  extensively  destroyed,  as  a  result  of 
the  accidental  burning  of  the  clothes  (p.  71B).  Even  allowing  that  parts 
of  the  human  body  might,  in  certain  cases,  acquire  increased  combustible 
properties,  the  medical  jurist  will  perceive  that  this  admission  does  not 
involve  any  difficulty  in  the  judicial  determination  of  a  question  of  murder 
by  buiming ;  since  it  is  contended  that  the  combustion  of  a  body  cannot 
possibly  take  place  except  by  contact  with  some  substance  already  in  a 
state  of  combustion.  But  whether  the  ignition  of  the  clothes  of  a  deceased 
person  took  place  accidentally,  or  by  the  criminal  act  of  another,  is  a 
totally  different  question:  it  can  be  cleared  up  only  by  general  and 
circumstantial  evidence.  Assuming  that  the  body  of  one  person  will  burn 
more  rapidly  and  completely  than  that  of  another,  this  will  be  no  answer 
to  a  charge  of  causing  death  by  fire.  The  intention  which  a  person  may 
have  had  in  setting  fire  to  the  clothes  of  another,  when  he  could  not 
possibly  know  to  what  degree  the  burning  would  extend,  is  a  question  for 
a  jury,  to  be  decided  from  the  circumstances.  The  relation  of  this  subject 
of  the  alleged  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  body  to  medical  jurisprudence 
appears  to  have  been  much  exaggerated. 

Such  a  defence  as  spontaneous  combustion  might  afford,  would,  if 
admitted,  prove  most  convenient  to  assassins.  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Pulley, 
whose  body  was  examined  in  1860,  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
require  but  little  ingenuity  to  transform  them  into  a  case  of  spontaneous 
combustion,  although  a  proper  inquiry  showed  that  it  was  a  deliberate 
murder  by  strangulation.  There  was  a  subsequent  burning  of  the  body 
by  means  of  the  clothes,  in  order  to  efface  the  marks  of  a  violent  death. 
The  deceased  Avas  found  lying  on  the  hearth  of  her  room,  about  three  or 
four  feet  from  the  grate.  From  the  shoulders  downwards,  the  body 
was  lying  on  a  boarded  floor  of  oak.  The  deceased  w^as  fully  dressed, 
and  parts  of  her  clothing  and  body  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  A  brass 
candlestick  was  lying  between  the  left  arm  and  the  body,  the  top  of  the 
candlestick  being  inclined  towards  it.  The  clothes  were  wholly  burnt 
off  both  arms,  and  partly  off  the  upper  portion  of  the  trunk.  The 
legs  were  not  at  all  burnt.  A  bonnet  which  the  deceased  wore  was 
partly  burnt.  The  right  arm  Avas  elevated  by  the  side,  with  the  elbow 
resting  on  the  floor.  The  fingers  were  partly  burnt  off,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  hand  was  charred.  The  left  hand,  which  was  stretched  out,  was  not 
so  much  burnt  as  the  right.  Some  ashes  from  the  clothing  lay  between 
the  left  arm  and  the  body,  which  was  not  elevated  above  the  floor.  The 
fire  was  extinguished,  but  there  was  a  strong  smell  of  burning  in  the  room 
when  it  was  entered.    There  had  been  no  fire  in  the  grate.    Under  the 
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T Kir  """"^  '  ^'^^  been  produced  by  burninj? 

The  features  were  distorted  and  swollen,  and  the  eyes  suffused  with  bbod 

bXSe     T^  "  others  iere  but  little  affecTed 

5'  •  ■^^'f'easei^     some  respects  similar  to  that  of  Millet  (p.  718) 
of  alleo-^TJ^ff  Liebig m  reference  to  the  duties  of  medical  men  in  cases 
^vi^nlt^^•  """^  ^.^T"'^"'       deserving  of  the  notice  of  medical 

Jwf  f  r  i  ""  ''^^         "^^^^^^        investigation  is  extended  to  all 

those  who  had  access  to  the  place  where  it  broke  out,  it  often  happens  that 
the  incendiary  or  the  actual  originator  of  the  fire  is  discovered.  Legal 
medicine,  even  if  the  theory  of  spontaneous  combustion  were  true,  which 
re  is  not,  ought  not  to  interfere  in  so  simple  a  proceeding,  iustified  as  it  is 
by  experience,  until  all  other  probable  causes  of  fire  have  been  excluded. 
Ihe  physician  who  is  called  in  to  give  evidence  in  such  cases  can  only  say,' 
It  he  act  according  to  duty  and  conscience,  in  what  state  the  body  Avas 
tound;  whether  the  injuries  from  burning  took  place  before  or  after  death: 
whether  death  was  caused  by  fire  alone,  or  before  the  action  of  the  fire 
by  other  means,  such  as  wounds,  strangulation,  or  a  blow  on  the  head,  &c 
In  no  case  is  it  permitted  to  him  to  explain  anything  he  has  not  seen,  by 
means  which  he  has  also  not  seen,  or  by  a  theory  which  he  cannot  under- 
stand.    (Op.  cit.  p.  311.) 

Cases  of  alleged  spontaneous  coonhustion  dependent  on  accident  or  homicide. 
—ihe  following  case  occurred  in  France.    The  body  of  a  man  was  found 
lying  m  bed,  and  in  a  state  of  combustion,  by  some  persons  who  entered  his 
bedroom  m  the  morning.   The  chamber  was  filled  with  a  dense  smoke,  and 
one  of  the  witnesses  asserted  that  he  saw  a  small  whitish  flame  playino- 
around  the  body  of  the  deceased,  which  receded  from  him  as  he  approached. 
The  clothes  of  the  deceased  and  the  coverings  of  the  bed  were  almost 
entirely  consumed  ;   but  the  wood  was  only  partially  burnt.    There  were 
no  ashes,  and  there  was  but  a  small  quantity  of  vegetable  charcoal :  there 
was,  however,  a  kind  of  mixed  residue,  altered  by  fire,  and  some  pieces  of 
animal  charcoal,  which  had  evidently  been  derived  from  the  joints.  The 
deceased  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  lucifer-matches  in  his  waistcoat- 
pocket,  and,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  he  had  had  a  hot  brick  placed 
at  his  feet  when  he  went  to  bed  the  preceding  evening.    Two  hours  after- 
wards his  son  and  .daughter-in-law  passed  by  the  door  of  his  room,  but  there 
was  nothing  which  attracted  their  attention.    It  was  only  the  following- 
morning,  early,  that  his  grandson  found  his  body  in  the  state  described. 
The  deceased  was  71  years  of  age.    He  was  not  fat,  nor  was  he  addicted 
to  drunkenness.    The  temperature  of  the  air  was  low ;  and  there  were  no 
electrical  manifestations.    The  son  and  his  wife  were  suspected  of  having 
murdered  the  deceased,  and  afterwards  burnt  the  body  in  order  to  conceal 
the  traces  of  the  crime.    The  body,  which  had  been  buried,  was  exhumed 
and  examined.    The  partially  burnt  cravat  was  still  around  the  neck,  and 
part  of  a  sleeve  of  a  nightshirt  was  found.    The  hands,  completely  burnt^ 
were  also  attached  to  the  forearms  by  some  carbonized  tendons,  which  gave 
way  on  the  slightest  touch.    The  thighs  were  detached,  so  as  to  resemble 
a  wilful  mutilation,  but  for  the  discovery  of  animal  charcoal  about  them. 
From   these   facts,   Masson  considered  it  impossible   to  ascribe  the 
changes  to  the  effect  of  accidental  burning;  and  as  they  could  only  be 
produced  by  violent  combustion  continuing  for  some  time,  he  drew  the 
inference  that  the  burning  must  have  resulted  from  some  inherent  cause 
in  the  person,  probably  roused  into  activity  by  the  hot  brick  placed  at  the 
feet  of  the  deceased.    The  burning  once  commenced,  would  be  easily  sup- 
ported by  the  state  of  the  tissues.    Hence  the  case  was,  in  his  opinion,  to 
be  referred  to  the  class  of  sjaontaneous  combustions.    Orfila  is  reported 
to  have  coincided  with  Masson  in  this  opinion,  and  the  accused  were 
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acauitted  ('  Gaz.  MecL'  Sept.  4,  1847.)  With  respect  to  the  medical 
opinion  that  a  long-continued  action  o£  a  strong  heat  was  necessary  m  order 
to  TJroduce  the  effects  observed,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  assign  the  degree  of  the  duration  of  the  heat  which  is  required  to  produce 
particular  effects  on  the  body.  It  appears  probable  that  Masson  had 
iinderrated  the  effects  which  are  liable  to  follow  from  an  accidental  ignition 

of  the  clothes.  ,       ,  t  •  £        i  xi 

In  1850  some  German  physicians  advocated,  m  a  case  of  murder,  the 
hypothesis  of  spontaneous  combustion.  A  trial  took  place  at  Darmstadt 
in  1850  in  which  a  valet  named  John  Staiif  ^y&a  charged  with  the  murder 
of  his  mistress,  the  Gotmtess  of  Qoerlitz.  This  lady  was  found  dead  m  her 
apartment ;  the  dress  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  was  almost  wholly 
consumed;  the  head  exhibited  the  form  of  a  nearly  shapeless  black  mass 
in  which  the  mouth  was  imperfectly  distinguishable,  with  the  charred 
tongue  protruding  from  it.  The  skin  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  the  skin  and 
muscles  of  the  face  and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  were  much  blackened  and 
charred.  The  joints  of  both  arms  were  charred  on  their  surfaces,  and  the 
blackened  ends  of  the  bones  protruded.  There  were  no  marks  of  fire  any- 
where on  the  clothes  beyond  the  margins  of  the  burns  on  the  body.  A 
writing-desk  near  the  body  had  been  partially  burnt,  and  the  floor  beneath 
and  in  front  of  the  desk,  over  a  space  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  had  been  entirely 
consumed.  The  feet  of  a  chair  placed  near  the  writing-desk  were  slightly 
charred.  A  folding-board  and  the  drawers  were  also  much  burnt.  The 
physician  who  was  consulted  could  suggest  no  other  explanation  of  the  facts 
than  that  the  body  of  the  Countess  must  have  taken  fire  spontaneously,  while 
she  was  engaged  in  writing  at  her  desk.  He  could  not  even  admit  that  her 
cap  or  dress  might  have  become,  by  some  not  uncommon  accident  among 
women,  ignited  by  a  candle ;  because,  had  this  been  the  case,  she  would,  in 
his  opinion,  have  had  time  to  escape  or  call  for  assistance.  The  other  reasons 
assigned  for  the  adoption  of  this  hypothesis  were,  that  deceased  went  to  bed 
in  good  health,  that  there  was  a  greasy  black  or  sooty  substance  found  about 
the  room,  and  that  the  body  exhaled  an  empyreumatic  odour.  It  may  be 
observed  that  when  the  room  was  first  broken  into,  and  the  Countess  was 
found  dead,  flames  burst  out  simultaneously  from  the  hangings,  the  writing- 
desk,  and  the  floor  beneath  it,  which  required  to  be  extinguished  by  water. 
The  opinion  thus  given  amounted  to  this,  the  Countess's  body  had  under- 
gone slow  combustion  until  it  reached  a  full  red-heat ;  it  then  ignited  the 
furniture  around — the  reverse  of  the  process  by  which,  according  to  ex- 
perience, persons  are  usually  burnt  to  death.  The  Countess  was  thus  found 
dead  in  her  chamber  on  June  13th,  1847.  On  Nov.  26th  of  that  year,  it  was 
intiijaated  to  the  Count  that  an  inquest  would  be  held  ;  and  the  valet  Stauff, 
having  in  the  meantime  made  an  attempt  to  poison  his  master,  was  then 
first  suspected  of  having  murdered  the  Countess — the  death  by  burning 
having  up  to  this  time  been  treated  as  an  accidental  occurrence.  The  body, 
which  had  been  buried,  was  not  exhumed  until  Aug.  11th,  1848,  i.e.  fourteen 
months  after  death  :  it  was  subjected  to  a  special  examination,  and  the 
Hessian  Medical  College,  to  which  the  case  was  referred,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Countess  had  not  died  from  spontaneous  combustion.  The 
case  was  subsequently  referred  to  Liebig  and  Bischoff  ;  and  their  report 
was  issued  in  March,  1850,  at  which  date  the  man  Stauff  was  put  on 
his  trial.  They  found  no  difficulty  in  concluding  that  a  murder  had  been 
perpetrated,  and  the  body  wilfully  burnt  aftei^  death  for  the  purpose 
of  conceahng  the  crime.  There  was  some  doubt  whether  the  deceased 
had  died  from  strangulation,  or  from  violence  to  the  head.  Stauff  was 
convicted  chiefly  upon  circumstantial  evidence.  He  subsequently  confessed 
■that  the  countess  had  entered  her  room  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  committing 
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wuuea,  as  it  is  in  violent  strangulation,  and  that  in  its  charrpf]  f,h»L  If 
retained  the  position  given  to  it  by  the  act  of  murder 
a««eZz  tn  bn'"^^""'"'^  difficulties  in  this  case  was,  that  the  body 

combus  -^'t/'^  T""^'  consumed  compared  with  the  amount  of 

Whf  f'T-'u  ^  ^o^e^er,  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  conjecture 
Another  point  which  excited  notice  was,  that  the  clothes  were  not  coiisumed 

beirl*  rr^'"'  '^^^.^^^^  °"  body-a  circumstance  whicHa 
alfhonof  T       f  I  '1'"?^^   characteristic  of  spontaneous  combustion, 

much  flame  the  burns  on  the  body  are  defined  by  the  clothin|  actually 
consumed.  The  dark  greasy  matter  on  the  furniture  and  the  empyreumatic 
smell  are  a  so  conditions  which  in  this  case  were  proved  to  be  the  results  of 
a  homicidal  attempt  to  conceal  a  murder,  and  they  were  not,  in  any  sense 
indications  of  spontaneous  combustion.  They  are  always  produced  when 
there  is  a  slow  or  smothered  combustion  of  animal  matter.  (See,  for  a 
further  report  of  this  case,  a  paper  by  Tardieu, '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1850,  2,  191, 
Sb3 ;  and  1851,  1,  99  ;  also  Ogston,  in  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  pp.  889  and  948 


including  ahsi7ithe,  having  drunk  largely,  went  into  her  bedroom,  and  two 
^ours  atterwards,  her  husband,  in  attempting  to  enter  the  room,  found  the 
door  so  hot  that  it  gave  him  the  sensation  of  burning.     An  alarm  of  fire 
was  given,  and  the  room  was  entered  by  a  window.    There  was  a  nauseous 
odour  and  a  sense  of  suffocation  on  entering.  The  dead  body  of  the  woman 
was  found  on  the  floor  between  the  bed  and  the  hearth— the  head  being 
partly  under  the  bed,  and  the  legs  across  the  hearth.    There  was  no  fire  in 
the  grate,  and  the  trap  was  down.    The  floor  on  which  the  body  was  lying 
was  more  carbonized  than  burnt,  and  on  it  were  found  fi-agments  of  bones 
— some  of  the  ribs,  a  hand,  and  incinerated  remains.    The  head,  which 
was  swollen  and  of  a  violet-red  colour,  presented  no  mark  of  bui-ning. 
The  hair  was  not  burnt.    The  upper  part  of  the  trunk  was  not  burnt,  but 
was  covered  with  a  black  powder,  the  residue  of  the  burnt  clothing.  The 
left  arm  had  disappeared  from  the  shoulder.    The  right  arm  had  lost  the 
hand,  which  was  disarticulated  at  the  wrist.  The  elbow  joint  was  exposed, 
but  the  muscles  of  the  arms  were  not  destroyed.    The  left  side  and  front 
of  the  chest  were  widely  open,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  the  thoracic  viscera. 
The  lower  ribs  were  separated.    The  walls  of  the  abdomen  were  gone, — its 
cavity  was  empty,  the  viscera  being  reduced  to  a  greasy  black  soot  adhering 
to  the  vertebra.    The  bones  of  the  spine  and  pelvis  remained,  but  the 
muscles  and  fascise  had  disappeared.    The  lower  limbs  from  the  thighs 
downwards  were  entire,  the  skin  being  covered  with  a  black  powder — but 
there  were  no  blisters  or  vesications  on  these  parts. 

It  is  further  stated  that,  although  there  was  no  visible  source  of  fire 
or  ignition  in  the  room — and  the  bed  and  its  furniture  had  escaped  burning 
— the  floor  was  still  burning,  but  without  flame,  Avhen  the  room  was  entered. 
Ko  combustible  in  the  shape  of  candle,  matches,  or  fuel  was  found  near  the 
body.  No  noise  or  cry  of  alarm  was  heard,  and  the  people  living  opposite 
saw  no  light  or  flames  in  the  chamber  or  smoke  issuing  from  it. 

The  complete  destruction  of  the  clothes  by  burning  in  this  case  shows 
that  the  fire  was  ab  extra,  and  although  no  sources  of  combustion  were 
found  in  the  room,  still  this  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  an  accident 
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from  this  source.  The  woman  may  have  liad  matches  about  her,  and  in 
her  intoxicated  state  an  accident  may  have  easily  occurred,  by  which  her 
clothes  were  ignited  and  led  to  the  combustion  of  the  body  as  well  as  of 
the  matches.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  more  probable  than  the  theory  that  the 
viscera  of  her  body  should  have  spontaneously  acquired  such  a  temperature 
as  to  lead  to  the  complete  destruction  of  her  clothing.  A  case  like  this 
proves  nothing  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  spontaneous  combustion.  It  is 
similar  in  its 'details  to  that  of  Mrs.  Ptolley,  a  case  of  murder  with  an 
attempt  at  concealment  (p.  721).  The  unequal  burning  of  the  body  was 
observed  in  both  cases. 

It  could  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  question  of  the  spontaneous  com- 
bustion  of  the  dead  human  body  would  present  itself  for  consideration,  yet 
the  following  case  bears  upon  this  point.  In  1865,  a  gentleman,  set.  30, 
died  in  the  south  of  England  of  typhoid  fever.  It  was  noticed  that  there 
was  great  tympanitis.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Garston  and  interred 
in  the  family  vault  in  the  parish  church.  The  body  was  in  a  shell,  enclosed 
in  a  patent  metallic  coffin  and  an  oaken  one.  About  thirteen  months  after 
the  burial  a  foul  smell  was  perceived  in  the  church,  and  it  was  found  to 
issue  from  a  crevice  in  the  floor  immediately  over  the  vault  in  which  the 
coffins  had  been  placed.  The  vault  was  opened,  and  it  was  then  found  that 
the  coffins  in  which  the  body  was  placed  had  burst  opposite  to  the  breast, 
and  liquid  matter  was  oozing  from  the  body.  The  coffins  were  filled  with 
sawdust,  and  the  vault  was  left  exposed  for  the  night.  The  gas,  which  had 
been  lighted  in  the  church  during  the  exploration,  was  turned  off  at  the 
meter,  and,  as  it  was  supposed,  all  was  left  quite  safely.  The  next  morn- 
ing, when  the  workmen  entered,  the  vault  was  found  to  be  on  fire,  burn- 
ing, as  the  sexton  said,  with  a  blueish  flame  and  a  most  offensive  smell. 
By  throwing  water  and  earth  on  the  burning  mass  the  flames  were  extin- 
guished, and  it  was  then  found  that  the  wooden  coffin  of  the  deceased 
and  his  remains  were  entirely  consumed,  with  the  exception  of  the  silver 
coffin-plate  and  a  portion  of  the  intestines.  Another  coffin  in  the  same 
vault,  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  was  slightly  burnt  at  the  side. 

For  such  a  complete  destruction  of  the  body  to  have  taken  place,  the 
fire  must  have  been  going  on  for  some  hours  before  discovery.  None  of  the 
woodwork  or  any  other  part  of  the  church  was  injured,  and  the  place  was 
found  secure  as  on  the  previous  night.  Many  persons  set  it  down  to 
spontaneous  combustion,  but  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  workmen  had 
been  smoking  in  the  vault,  and  might  have  carelessly  thrown  down  the 
lighted  paper  which  he  used.  This  may  have  kindled  the  cloth  covering  of 
the  coffin  and  sawdust,  and  assuming  that  the  gases  issuing  from  the  body 
were  of  a  combustible  nature,  like  those  described  as  issuing  from  dead  bodies 
advanced  in  putrefaction  (pp.  Ill,  112),  the  results  might  be  accounted 
for  ^vithout  reference  to  the  theory  of  spontaneous  combustion.  The  only 
inexplicable  fact  of  the  case  is,  that  the  bones  are  stated  to  have  entirely 
disappeared,  as  these  are  chiefly  formed  of  incombustible  mineral  matter- 
calcium  phosphate  and  carbonate.  Dead  bodies  may,  as  it  has  been  else- 
where stated  (pp.  51,  96),  emit  light  and  heat,  and  evolve  inflammable  gases. 
But  these  gases  require  a  full  red-heat,  in  order  that  they  should  burn  and 
produce  the  usual  effects  of  burning.  In  this  case  the  sawdust  no  doubt 
acted  as  fuel,  and  thus  led  to  the  complete  burning  of  the  body. 

Time  required  for  the  burning  of  a  dead  body.— It  may  be  a  medico-legal 
question  whether,  on  discovering  a  body  much  burnt,  it  could  be  determined 
from  its  appearance  how  long  a  period  it  would  require  to  produce  the 
amount  of  destruction  observed.  An  answer  to  such  a  question  may  be 
necessary,  m  order  to  connect  a  person  with  the  perpeti-ation  of  an  alleo-ed 
crime,  but  the  question  does  not  admit  of  a  precise  answer.    A  conjecture 
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only  can  be  formed  from  the  facts  proved  in  each  particular  case  The 
human  body  contains  a  large  proportion  of  water  (72  per  cent.)  ;  this  gives 
to  the  soft  structures  a  power  of  resisting  combustion.  At  tlie  same  time 
there  is  a  quantity  of  fat  in  the  body,  varying  in  different  parts,  but 
amounting  to  an  average  of  about  five  per  cent.  The  fat  or  oil  tends  to 
increase  its  combustibility,  and  this  is  still  further  increased  if  it  is  placed 
on  any  combustible  article  which  can  imbibe  it,  such  as  a  rug  or  a  deal 
floor.  The  nature  of  the  dress  will  also  make  a  difference.  Under  a  strong 
and  active  flame,  which  might  subsequently  bum  out  before  the  discover? 
of  the  body,  there  would  be  a  degree  of  destruction  in  half-an-hour  which 
a  more  slow  and  smothered  combustion  would  not  effect  in  several  hours. 
In  the  case  of  the  Countess  of  Goerlitz  (p.  723),  it  was  proved  that  she  had 
retired  to  her  room  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon :  the 
Connt  returned  at  seven  o'clock,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  her  anteroom, 
but  receiving  no  answer  he  again  went  out.  Had  the  burning  of  the  body 
already  commenced,  he  would  have  perceived  it  by  the  smell  or  by  the  appear- 
ance of  smoke.  He  returned  again  at  nine  o'clock ;  and  during  this  second 
absence,  covering  an  interval  of  ttvo  hours,  a  bright  light  had  been  seen 
at  one  of  the  windows,  and  a  thick  smoke  issued  from  one  of  the 
chimneys.  There  is  a  little  discrepancy  as  to  the  time,  but  taking  the 
maximum,  the  amount  of  destruction  described  in  this  case  must  have 
occupied  less  than  two  hours,  and  probably  not  more  than  one  hour. 

This  question  actually  arose  in  Beg.  v.  Hatto  (Aylesbury  Lent  Ass. 
1854).  The  deceased,  a  female,  was  found  dead  in  her  room,  and  her 
body  much  burnt,  ^  She  was  last  known  to  be  living  at  about  a  quarter- 
past  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  her  body  was  found,  still  smoulder- 
ing with  fire,  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  at  about  a  quarter-past  eleven 
o'clock.  The  only  persons  known  to  have  been  in  the  house  were  the 
prisoner  and  the  deceased.  The  prisoner  pretended  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  circumstances  attending  her  death,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  it  appear  that  robbers  might  have  broken  into  the  house  and  com- 
mitted the  murder  at  some  period  of  the  three  hours  during  which  he 
alleged  that  he  was  asleep  in  bed.  It  was  suggested,  in  order  to  exclude 
this  hypothesis — ^which,  however,  was  sufficiently  excluded  by  other  facts 
— that  the  act  of  murder,  with  the  attendant  burning,  must  have  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  time  intervening  between  the  period  at  which  deceased 
was  last  seen  living,  and  the  period  at  which  her  body  was  found.  The 
medical  man  who  examined  the  deceased  found  that  '  both  knees  were  con- 
sumed by  fire,  and  the  thighs,  as  well  as  the  private  parts,  were  burnt  to  a 
cinder — leaving  the  shafts  of  the  thigh-bones  exposed  and  charred  for 
several  inches.  Between  the  thighs  and  the  feet,  the  floor  underneath  had 
been  burnt  away,  and  the  leg-bones  had  fallen  through  the  floor,  leaving 
the  feet  unburnt  on  the  floor.'  He  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  would  take 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours  in  order  to  consume  the  body  to  this 
degree ;  thus  covering  the  whole  interval  during  which  deceased  and 
prisoner  were  in  the  house  together.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  clothes 
of  the  deceased  were  much  burnt,  and  that  beneath  the  body  thei'e  was  a 
hempen  mat,  so  combustible,  owing  to  the  melted  human  fat  with  which  it 
was  impregnated,  that  Avhen  ignited  it  burnt  like  a  link.  The  guilt  of  the 
prisoner  was  made  sufficiently  evident  from'other  circumstances  proved  in  the 
case,  which  were  quite  inconsistent  with  his  innocence.  It  is  obvious  that 
an  opinion  on  such  a  subject  must  be  in  all  cases  conjectural,  since  the 
effects,  cceteris  jjarihus,  depend  as  much  on  the  intensity  as  on  the  duration 
of  the  heat.  It  was  indeed  just  as  probable,  medically  speaking,  that,  with 
a  large  body  of  flame,  the  amount  of  injury  met  with  might  have  been  pi'o- 
duced  in  an  hour  as  in  three  hours.    The  confession  of  the  prisoner,  subse- 
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quently  made,  shows  tliat  the  burning  observed  must  bave  taken  place  in 
less  than  two  hours,  and  perhaps  within  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  Ooerlitz 
case  (p.  723),  and  some  others,  prove  that  a  short  period  may  suffice 
for  a  large  amount  of  destruction,  and  that,  judging  by  what  remains, 
the  combustible  materials  consumed  appear  to  bear  only  a  small  proportion 
to  the  parts  of  the  body  burnt.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  large 
volume  of  flame  produced  during  the  combustion  of  articles  of  female 
clothing. 
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